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1  IN  D  E  X 

TO  THE  FOURTEENTH  VOLUME  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 


Accounts  of  tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  &c.,  importance 

of  timely  attention  to,  24. 
Acorns,  remarks  on  sowing,  84. 
Activity  in  motion,  advantages  of,  330. 
A    D.  on  tlie  advantages  of  fall  ploughing,  30. 
Address  of  Steplien  Salisbury  before  the  Worcester  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  J53;  of  Rev.  John   Todd   to   the 
Agr.   Soc.   at  Northampton,  ICl;  of  Gen.  H.  A.  S. 
Dearborn,  to  Mass.  Agr.  Soc,  170,177,185;  of  Dan- 
iel P.  King,  Esq,  to   Essex   Agr.  Soc,  200,  268,  276; 
of  H.  Hcrbemonr.  to  a  South  Carolina  Agricultural 
Committee,  301,369. 
Adium,  Joiin,  on  tiie  action  of  gypsum  on  vegetation, 

195. 
Agrlcola,  on  raising  and  fattening  hogs,  188. 
Agricultural  convention  at  Albany,  283. 
Agricultural  exhibitions — of  the  Mass.  Agr.  Soc,  pros- 
pectus of  and  premiums  offered  by,  73  ;  rules  and  reg- 
ulations of,  98  ;  notice  of  their  show  at  Brighton,  118, 
120;  report  of  tlieir  Committee  of  Manufactures,  122; 
Committee  on  experiments,   discoveries   and  inven- 
tions, 122  ;  on  butter  and  cheese,  123  ;  on  fat  cattle, 
123;  on  working  oxen,  123;  on  farms,  261;  on  veg- 
etable and  grain  crops,  200,  293;   premium  list  of,  for 
1830,297;  on   W.    Carter's  crop  of  barley,  308;  on 
Payson  VVilliams'  crop  of  potataes  and  wheat,  308; — 
of  Essex  county,  85,  102;  of  Plvmouth  counts,  137, 
138,   157,  267;  meeting  of  Irus'tees   of,  173; 'list  of 
premiums  of,  211  ;  of  Berkshire,  93;  of  Pawtuxet,  94, 
104;  of  Strafford,  N.  H.,  385. 
Agricultural  implements,  notices  of,  85. 
Agricultural  papers,  remarks  on,  304. 
Agricultural  warehouse,  Boston,  remarks  on,  53. 
Agriculture  and  rural  economy,  remarks  on  by  the  ed- 
itor, 225. 
Agriculture  in  Indianopolis,  2;  in  Maine,  219;  profit- 
able, in  New  England,  253  ;  British,  370. 
Air  and  hot  rooms,  208. 

A.  K.  on  propagating  the  mufherry,  *f  .  285. 

Alcohol  in  all  its  compounds   injurious  as  a  beverairo, 

26,  27;  popular  error  concerning,  60. 
Allen,  Merril,  on  making  compost,  334. 
Allinson,  Samuel,  on  destroying  worms  in  the  head  of 

sheep,  130. 
Aloes,  American,  notice  of,  130. 
Alum,  use  of  cures  inflammation  in  the  throat,  13. 
American  scenery,  240. 

Ames,  D.  F.,  on  the   profit  and  best  varieties  of  poul- 
try,.".2. 
Ant-hills,  how  destroyed,  53. 
Ants,  how  to  get  rid  of,  131,  ::]0. 
Anthracite  ashes,  a  valuable  manure,  181. 
Apple,  called  the  pig-nose,  246,  254. 
Apple    pomace,  for   fattening  hogs,  142;  how  disposed 

of,  318. 
Apples,  on  fattening  hogs  with,  29 ;  preserving  for  hogs, 
101;  large,  raised  in  Delaware,   108;  large,  notices 
of,  134,  243;  used   to  advantage  in   fattening  hogs, 
172,411;  large  product  of,  182;  acid  as  well  as  sweet 
useful  in  fattenir>g  swine,  &c  ,  411. 
Apple   tree,  how   preserved    when   the  b.irk   had  been 
eaten  off  by  mice,  107;   notice  of  large,  190;  notices 
of  a  mammoth,  which  bore  180  bushels,  237;  notice 
of  a  singular,  301. 
Armstrong,  Lewis,  his  remarks  on  the  profits  of  sheep- 
husbandry,  25. 
Arts,  useful,  notices  of,  405. 
Artesian  well,  successful  boring  for,  194. 
Ash,  the  white,  profits  of,  301. 
Ashes,  saving  of  for  manuring  corn  recommended,  189; 

how  used  to  free  hens  from  lice.  212. 
Asparagus,  new  mode  of  raising,  300  ;  giant,  received 

from  Mr  Pond,  360 
Auburn,  Mount,  report  of  the  trustees  of,  278. 
Autumn  evenings,  the  season  for  improvement,  144. 
Avalanches  of  snow,  notices  of,  190. 
Axes,  notices  of  their  mnnufacture,  186. 


Bacon,  Wm,  his  remarks  on  burying  bees,  18 
Bakewell  buck,  the  points  of,  67. 


Carrots,  sown  in  the  spring  with  grain,  234 ;  on  the  cul- 
tivation of,  234,  330. 


Beans,  stringed  and  dried,  recommended,  62. 
Bee-moth,  how  guarded  against,  180,  196. 
Beeg^,  remarks  on  burying,  18  ;  great  hive  of,  in  a  flour 
barrel,  51  ;  winter  management  of,  115  ;  Mr  Weeks' 
treatise  on,  300;  method  of  securing,  395. 
Beets,  notices  of  large,  182 ;  manufacture  of  sugar  from, 
305,348,378,384,412,413;  sugar  from,  said   to  be 
made  in  eight  hours,  388. 
Bement,  Caleb,  on  curing  sick  lambs  with  lobelia,  380; 

successful  farming  by,  402. 
Benefits  of  Industry,  by  S.  G.  Goodrich,  extracts  from, 

17. 
Beston,   Thomas  J.,  on   cultivating  the   Chinese   mnl- 

berry,  .58. 
Bissell,  II.,  his  remarks  on  the  use  of  madder  for  ma- 
nure, 228. 
Bloody  murrain  in  cattle,  remedy  for,  331. 
Blydenburgh,  S.,  his  remarks  on  South  Down  sheep,  52. 
Bog  meadow,  value  of,  242. 
Boiling  meat,  &c.  394. 

Bombyx,  his  remarks  on  bounty  for  reeled  silk,  &c  142. 
Bone  manure,  its  use  on  Long  Island,  16  ;  its  effect  on 

corn,  230. 
Books,  remarks  on  their  cheapness  in  this  country,  2'15. 
Boston,  its  vicinity,  beauties  of,  50  ;  notices  of,  from  tiie 

Nantucket  Inquirer,  110. 
Botts  in  horses,  symptoms   and   cnre  of,  323,  350;  pre- 
vented by  wood  ashes  and  water,  390. 
Bottsford,  Isaac  G.,  on  silk  culture,  362;  on  preserving 

silk  worms  from  ants,  302. 
Bread,  old,  mixed  with  the  dough  of  new  improves  it, 

347;  how  made  of  rico,  413. 
Brighton  market,  review  of,  202. 
British  Agriculture,  remarks  on,  370,  377. 
British  manufactories,  condition  of  the  operalors  in,  395. 
Bronson,  R.,  on  the  cultivation  of  madder,  42. 
Bronson,  A.,  his  remedy  for  burns,  &c.,  132. 
Broom  corn,  account  of  its  cultivation,  profits  of,  &c., 

12,118. 
Brown,  Moses,  entered  on  his  ninetyeiffhth  year,  notice 

of,  124. 
Brown,  S.  W.,  oiv  the  culture  and  transplanting  of  the 

mulberry,  61. 
Browse  for  sheep  in  winter,  by  Stephen  Sibley,  188. 
Brutes,  reasoning  of,  232. 

Buck,  D.  T.,  his  mode  of  cultivating  ruta  baga,  11. 
Buck  wheat,  remarks  on,  by  H.  Colinan,  148. 
Buel,  Judge,  remarks  on   his  grounds,  agricultural  im- 
provements, &c  ,  33. 
Buffalo  harbor,  improvement  contemplated  in,  29. 
Bugs,  vines  preserved  from,  by  elder  leaves  and  tansy, 

386. 
Burrell,  Thomas,  notice  of  his  useful  inventions,  182. 
Butter,  best  salt  for  preserving,  10;  how  made  in  win- 
ter, 160,  221,293;  report  of  the  committee  of  Mass. 
Agr.  Soc.  on  premiums  for,  193;  method  of  curing 
bad,  195;  on  preserving  of,  397. 
Butterflies,  origin  of,  408. 
B.  V.  F.,  his  remarks  on  cultivating  lucerne,  221. 
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too  little  attention  paid  to  them  the  first  year  or  two 
of  their  age,  91 ;  on  cooking  food  for,  97,183  190- 
on  the  points  by  which  they  are  judged,  145  ;  on  feed- 
ing with  mangel  wurtzel,  150;  on  wintorinc,  150; 
should  be  rendered  tame  and  domesticated,  16(T;  hovv 
managed  in  winter,  174;  on  mixed  fond  for,  188;  a 
singular  mode  of  fattening  in  France,  194;  feedinoin 
^  winter,  remarks  on,  205 ;  on  the  breeding  of,  212,  §29. 

Cattle  show  at  Barre,  Mass.,  115;  water  for  in  winter 
notes  on  breeding,  234  ;  on  the  management  of,  229' 
238;  on  preparing  food  for,  282.  See  Agricultural 
exhibitions. 

Cauliflowers,  300  heads  of,  raised  by  S.  Butterfield  107  • 
recipe  for  cooking,  235.  '         ' 

Cement,  American,  by  Mr  Parker,  72. 

Chafi'as  manure  for  strawberries,  259. 

Chandler,  Daniel,  on  transplanting  fruit  trees,  275. 

Cheese,  Gloucester,  how  made,  &,c,  68;  mammoth  bv 
T.  S.  Meacham,  101.  '    '' 

Cheese-press,  Grcenleaf 's  patent,  349. 

Chemistry  for  farmers,  180,  404;  applied  to  agriculture, 

Chesnut  trees,   on  propagating,  70;  planting  the  seeds 
with   the  burrs,  recommended  bv  Mr  Allinson.  130; 
notice  of  the  largo,  near  Mount  E'tna,  395. 
Chickopee  and  Cabotville,  notice  of,  371. 
Child  burnt  by  her  clothes  taking  fire,  215. 
China,  vegetable   productions  of,  on  their  introduction 

into  the  U.  S.,  by  Hon.  II.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  209. 
Chinese  mulberry,  may  be  acclimated  in  New  England, 
19  ;  best  method  of  increasing,  58  ;  propagated  by 
seeds,  91,  290;  well  adapted  to  Nantucket,1l70;  re- 
iiiarks  on,  by  Wm  Prince  <t  Son,  282;  its  tenacity  of 
life,  310;  Capt.  Chandler's  method  of  propagating, 
110  ;  remarks  on,  from  the  Albany  Silkworm,  304. 
Chloride  of  lime,  or  bleaching  salts,  said   to  take  out 

grease  spots,  150. 
C.  H.  J.,  his  remarks  on  the  wire  worm,  52. 
Christian,  James  H.,  on  manuring,  &c.,  305. 
Cider,  farmers  injure  themselves  by,  379. 
Cincinnati  pork  n>arket,  213. 
Claggett,  William,  on  the  injury  resulting  from  topping 

Indian  corn,  249 
Clark,  William,  successful  farming  by,  150;  his  notice 
of  the  bee  moth,  190;  notice  of  his  premium  crops, 


B.  recommends  swamp  mud  for  manure,  84  ;  on  difl^er- 

ent  breeds  of  swine,  84. 
Baking,  improvement  in,  10. 


C.  on  the  silk  manufacture,  107. 

Cabbages,  large,    102,   131,   157;    worms   on,   how  de- 
stroyed, 282. 
Calves,  should  be  well  kept  for  one  or  two  months  after 
dropt,  91:  on   the  rearing  of,  139;  notice  of  large, 
254,411.  =       »         .  6< 

Camak,  James,  on  raising  corn  without  tillage,  329. 
Camelion,  notices  of,  100. 
Campbell  on  planting  potatoes,  403. 
Canada  thistle,  how  destroyed,  28,  53,  360. 
Cancer,  said  to  be  cured  by  nitro-muriatic  acid,  160. 
Canker  worms,  queries  relative  to  destroying,  254  ;  rem- 
edy against,  by  Mr  Shiverick,  270. 
Canino-phobia,  dog-madness,  humourous  notices  of,  64. 
Carmine,  color,  requires  a  bright  sunny  day,  152. 


Clover,  the  sowing  of  with  oats  recommended,  3;  seed 
of,  best  method  of  sowing,  &c.,  36;  Mr  Clark's  ex- 
periments with,  77;  raising  for  manure,  101,  156; 
manure  for  wheat,  245. 
Coal,  bituminous,  discovered  in  Mansfield,  .Mass.,  115, 
132,  399,  411;  in  Pennsylvania,  171;  discovered  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Erie,  410. 
Cobhttt,  Wm,  on  his  habits,  190. 

Cockroaches,  spirits  of  turpentine  a  remedy  against,  317. 

Cocoonery  of  S.  Whitmarsh,  notice  of,  10. 

Cocoons   of  uncommon   size,  45;  successive   crops  of, 

50;  on  raising,   101,  172;  new  mode   of  heating   for 

reeling  silk,  140;  on  sorting,  291  ;  price  of  making, 

303.  »  r  6, 

Cold,  extreme  in  Franconia,  181  ;  in  Boston,  190. 
College,  manual  labor,  in  Arkansas,  149. 
Colinan,  Henry,  his  "  Notes  by  the  Way,"  148;  his  re- 
marks on  the  raising  of  wool,  105. 
Complete  Farmer,  notice  of,  by  J.  Buel,  174. 
Compost,  Mr  Allen  on  making,  234. 
Consumption,  causes  of,  411. 
(;onversatiiin,  questions  to  promote,  200. 
Cooking  food  for  cattle,  97,  182,  190,  108,  250,  283,  365. 
Corn,  carrot,  and  ruta  baga  crops,  337, 
Corn  rolls,  a  recipe  for  making,  330. 
Cotton,  notices  of,  197. 

Cow,  origin  of  the,  &c,  24  ;  notice  of  a  remarkable,  347. 

Cows,  advantage  of  cleanliness  in  keeping,  99;  holding 

up  their  milk,  101 ;  feeding  and  management  of,  205. 


IV 


Cream,  a  patent  mode  of  obtaining  from  milk,  354. 

Ciops  in  Lancaster  county,  Penn.,  51 ;  Worcester  oo. 
Mass.,  51  ;  in  New  Jersey,  413;  Wm  Kenriclt's  no- 
tices of  raising,  163;  succession  of,  from  Cliaptal's 
Chemistry,  373. 

Crossbill,  a  bird,  notice  of  its  manner  of  feeding,  301. 

Crossing  vegetables,  remarks  on,  51. 

Croup  in  ch  Idren,  remedies  for,  309. 

Cucumber,  a  large,  froMi  the  garden  of  Wm  Pratt  Esq., 
22;  from  the  garden  of  A.  Mitcliel,  Esq.,  weighing 
eight  pounds,  115;  liow  preserved  against  insects,  37i). 

Currant,  superiority  of  the  white  for  the  table,  &c.,  132. 

(Customers  lo  merchants,  how  to  judge,  282. 

Cut  glass,  manufactory  of,  in  Barnstable,  290. 

Cut-worm,  how  to  preserve  Indian  corn  against,  380, 
405;  destroyed  by  brine,  390  ;  plants  how  protected 
against,  390  ;  attacks  the  Chinese  mulberry,  405. 

Dahlia,  a  splendid  flower,  notice  of,  181. 

Dandelion,  a  mammoth,  411. 

Deafness,  how  to  avoid,  228. 

Dearborn,  Gen.  [1.  A.  S.,  his  address  to  the  Mass.  Agr. 

Soc,  170,  177  ;  his  notices  of  silk  culture   in    India, 

179;  on  the  introduction  of  the  vegetable  productions 

of  China,  209  ;  his  translation  of  a  French  memoir  on 

beet  root  sugar,  4J2. 
Debt,  the  miseries  of,  144. 

Derby,  E.  Hersy,  his  report  on  premium  butter,  193. 
Dickson,  James,  his  .essay  on  the  points  by  which  live 

stock  are  judged,  145. 
Discoveries  in  natural  science,  curious,  344. 
Dixon,  Joseph,  his  method  of  destroying  insects  by  the 

fumes  of  heated  (il,  30. 
Dogs,  remarkable  sagacity  of,  224,  270. 
Domestic  concerns,  1G8. 
Do  neslic  habits  of  females,  203. 
Downing,  A.  J.,  his  remarks  on  temperature  considered 

in  relation  to  vegetation,  217. 
Drunkenness,  excuses  for,  64. 
Dry  rot  in  limber,  how  prevented,  197,  399. 
Ducks  and  turkies,  remarks  on  raising,  397. 
Dunlap,  governor  of  JMaiae,  extract  from  his  inaugural 

address,  219. 
Dysentery,  recipe  for,  182. 
Dyspepsia,  machine  for  curing,  192;  cause  of  among 

Americans,  244. 

Earth's  surface,  and   countries  below  the   level   of  the 

ocean,  136. 
East  Boston,  remarks  on,  19. 

Economy,  true,  in  expending  all  that  is  necessary,  85  ; 
in  wasting  nothing  that  can  be   applied  to  use,  109; 
on  the  use  of  horse  rakes,  189  ;  false,  ia  stuffing  chil- 
dren, 243  ;  on  applying  turf  a.shes  to  fruit  trees,  253. 
Economy  of  heat,  remarUs  on,  182,190;  of  fuel,  267. 
Education,  advantages  of,  184. 
Eels,  anecdotes  of,  133. 
Elderberries  for  shoe  blacking,  299, 

jCggs,  the  reason  why  not  laid  in  winter,  281 ;  on  differ- 
ent modes  of  preserving,  387. 
Elder  tree,  virtues  and  uses  of,  242. 
Electrician,  a  practical,  on  the  effects  of  lightning,  12. 
Elliot,  J.,  hia  mode  of  preserving  milk  for  long  voyages, 

69. 
English  cultivation,  remarks  on,  from   Dr  Humphrey's 

tour,  300. 
English  scenery,  remarks  on,  72. 

Everett,  Hon.    Edward,  notice  of  his  address  at  Am- 
herst, 80;  extract  from   his   4th   of  July  oration,  80  ; 
extract  from  his  address  to  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 222. 
Ewe,  remarkable  fecundity  of,  132. 
Examine  your  farms  for  mud  for  manure,  &a,,  108. 
Example,  good,  248. 

Exercise,  skipping  rope  recommended  for,  203. 
Experience,  his  remarks  on  cultivating  orcljards,  20 ;  on 
transplanting  trees,  101. 

Fall  ploughing,  advantages  of,  30,  142 

Farmer,  a,  should  know  a  thing  or   two,  25;  traits  of 

character  to  constitute  a  good  one,  300. 
Farmer  C.  on  Saxony  sheep,  204.  , 

Farmer,  an  old,  on  the   management  of  large  flocks  of 

sheep,  21. 
Farmer,  a  young,  on  fattening  hogs  with  apples,  172  ; 

:n  England,  income  and  expenditure  of,  396. 
Farmer  s  work,  6,  14,  22,  35,  46,  70,  94,  142,  150,  166, 

174,  246,  278,  286,  302,  310,  318,  346,  335,  358,  390, 

398. 
Farmers,  hints  lo,  84,  355  ;  causes  of  their  frequent  want 

of  success,  290  ;  causes  of  their   poverty  in   Maine, 

308;  remarks  on  the  health  of,  370. 


INDEX 


Farmer's  Library,  notices  of,  41. 

Farmers  in  Vermont,  notices  of,  374. 

Farmer's  produce,  high  prices  of,  203. 

Farming,  notes  on,  234  ;  successful,  bv  Caleb  N.  Be- 
ment,  402. 

Farm  school  on  Thompson's  Island,  notice  of,  6, 

Feathers,  an  invention  for  purifying,  370. 

Fellcnberg's  school  of  Agriculture,  234. 

Fence  posts,  how  rendered  dur;ible,  284. 

Field,  J.,  his  remarks  on  silk  culture,  &c.,  140. 

Finsbury  lectures,  notice  of,  358. 

Fire  proof  building;  in  New  York,  notice  of,  212. 

Fire-wood,  on  splitting,  198. 

Fire,  rules  for  preseiving  against,  112;  the  great,  in 
London,  205. 

Fish,  salt  water,  on  introducing  into  fresh  water,  372. 

Fiske,  Oliver,  his  remarks  on  premiuui  potatoes,  37 ;  on 
trees  injured  by  mice,  302. 

Flagellation,  a  cure  when  too  much  laudanum  has  been 
taken,  363. 

Flannels  should  not  be  laid  aside  too  early  in  spring,  326. 

FI&X,  remarks  on,  by  H.  Colman,  148  ;  in  Ireland,  in- 
crease in  the  value  of,  181  ;  on  its  culture,  341. 

Flower  markets  in  Paris,  88. 

Flutes,  a  new  method  of  manufacturing,  371.  '■ 

Fodder  for  cattle  should  be  cut  with  a  straw  cutter,  253. 

Fodder  racks,  263. 

Fowls,  how  fattened  speedily,  410. 

Franklin,  his  remarks  on  the  culture  of  the  mulberry, 
the  manufacture  of  silk,  &c.,  323 

Frenchman,  a,  on  the  diseases  of  trees,  and  the  methods 
of  cure,  £2. 

Fruit,  remarks  on  the  use  of,  21 ;  on  the  qualities  and 
improvement  of,  67;  remarks  on  stealing,  101. 

Frugality,  early,  importance  of,  315. 

Fruits,  valuable  donation  of,  from  Professor  Van  Mons 
to  \Villiam  Kenrick,  9  ;  remarks  on  the  properties  of, 
from  Knowledge  for  the  People,  227  ;  grafted  influ- 
ence of  stock  on,  237 ;  profits,  »&c.,  resulting  front  the 
cultivation  of,  325. 

Fruit  trees,  how  protected  against  frost  in  Chiswick, 
England,  27  ;  liow  to  prevent  their  casting  their  fruit, 
45  ;  how  preserved  when  the  bark  has  been  eaten  off 
by  mice,  107;  remarks  on  transplanting,  233;  how 
preserved  against  insects  by  ashes,  410. 

Fuel,  wood  for,  remarks  on,  258. 

Gale,  Professor,  on  the  uses  and  advantages  of  zinc,  385. 

Garden,  soil  for,  340. 

Garden,  kitchen,  products  and  management  of,  336. 

Garlic,  medical  properties  of,  &c.,  301. 

Gas,  carbonic  acid,  condensed  to  a  solid  state,  227. 

Gaylord,  VV.,  on  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beets, 

potatoes,  &.C.,  124. 
Geese,  cruelty  of  plucking  alive,  5 
Genet,  M.,  his  notes  on  the  growth  aud  manufacture  of 

silk  in  the  United  States,  220. 
Geology,  Dr  Jackson's  lectures  on,  notices  of,  334,  342, 

353. 
Gold  mines,  American,  notices  of,  192,  405,  411. 
Good  natured  fellow,  sketches  of  a,  lta8. 
Goodrich,  S.  G.,  extracts  from  his  address  on  the  bene- 
fits of  industry,  17. 
Grafting,  manner  of  performing,  341. 
Grafting-wax,  directions  for  making,  331. 
Grain,  on  preseiving,  by  stowing  it  away  with  the  chaff, 

l.W. 
Grape   vines,    mode   of  planting,  91;  pruning  of,  229; 

remarkable  product  of,  326. 
Grapes,  mildew  on,  prevented  by  strong  soap  suds,  85  ; 

how  preserved  in  saw  dust,  91. 
Grass  land,  on  laying  down,  4  ;  on  top  dressing,  22. 
Grasses,  queries  relative  to  culture  and  suitableness  of^ 


Heat,  economy  and  sources  of,  214  ;  internal  of  t 
earth,  &c.,  il4,  230. 

Healing  rooms  without  wood  or  coal,  216. 

Heifer,  a  large,  notice  of,  203, 

Hen  and  rat,  combat  between,   136. 

Hens,  how  freed  from  lice,  212. 

Hebremont,  H.,  his  agricultural  address,  361,  369. ' 

Hill,  Governor,  extract  from  his  message,  403. 

Hiller,  Thomas,  on  a  new  method  of  setting  timoth 
and  the  properties  of  millet,  357. 

Hint,  a  valuable,  on  extracting  foreign  substances  fro 
the  ear,  3. 

Hogs,  on  fattening  with  apples,  29 ;  English,  descri 
tion  of,  141  ;  a  mammoth,  in  Cincinnati,  154  ;  on  rai 
and  fattening,  by  Agricola,  188  ;  a  large,  killed  by  N 
Frisbie,27d;  improved  China,  262;  to  cure  swellir 
in  the  throat  of,  282. 

Holt,  Asa  M.,  on  the  selection  of  seeds,  &c.,  41. 

Home,  a  new  work,  dedicated  to  farmers  and  mechanic 
by  Miss  Sedgwick,  33;  how  to  make  happy,  96. 

Mops,  value  of  in  diseases  of  the  skin,  88;  on  their  cu 
tivation,  by  H.  Colman,  148;  improvement  in  the 
culture,  244  ;  iron  rods  used  as  poles  for,  259;  healt 
of  growers  of,  325. 

Horrid  spectacle  of  Indian  barbarities,  224. 

Hiorse  bee,  natural  history  of,  356. 

Horso,  complaints  of  the,  19  ,  different  varieties  of,  33i 

Horse-rakes  recommended,  189. 

Horses,  cruelty  to,  condemned,  3;  cure  for  colic  in,  4', 
401  ;  steaming  food  for,  97;  breeding  of,  205. 

Horticultural  address,  by  John  L.  Russell,  notice  of,  23f 

Horticultural  Society,  Massachusetts,  exhibitions  an 
proceedings  of,  6,  14,  22,  32,  38,  46,  54,  62,  70, 78,  81 
90,  94,  121,  131,  134,  139,  157.  166,174, 182, 198, 20( 
214,  222,  230,  238,  246,  254,  278,  286,  302,  310,  31t 
334,353,325,382,390,  398,406,  414  ;  premium  plate 
awarded  by,  157  ;  notices  of  the  annual  exhibition  01 
82,  86,  98,  106;  officers  of,  90;  plate  presented  by,  t 
several  gentlemen,  238;  report  of  committee  on  flow 
ers,  325. 

Horticulture,  remarks  on,  43. 

Hot  air  blast,  for  heating,  smelting  furnaces,  381. 

Hot  water,  on  heating  horticultural  and  other  building 
by,  65  ;  its  use  in  relieving  pain,  405. 

Household  aff^airs,  285. 

Hybrid  squashes,  remarks  on,  58. 

Hydrostatic  pressure,  illustration  of,  115. 

Ice  houses,  on  the  construction  of,  62. 

Incident,  a  singular,  relative  to  the  anatomy  of  th* 
brain,  202. 

Indelible  ink,  made  of  the  juice  of  ivy,  16. 

Indian  corn,  on  raising  for  fodder,  by  Emeritus,  1  ;  suck 
ers  on,  should  not  be  cut  off,  4  ;  improved,  by  W.  S 
Gibbes,  34  ;  experiments  in  topping,  69  ;  on  selecting 
the  best  for  seed,  70;  should  not  be  harvested  toe 
early,  70 ;  an  early  sort  of,  86 ;  salted  when  put  away 
ill  husks,  by  Mr  Brown,  109  ;  great  crop  of,  raised  by 
Mr  A.  Benick,  168;  remarks  on  its  cultivation,  189, 
342;  remarks  on  raising,  by  Hon.  S.  Lathrop,  212  ; 
bone  manure  useful  for,  236 ;  statement  of  a  crop  of, 
and  Its  tillage,  237;  on  the  disadvantage  of  topping, 
250  ;  great  crop  of,  raised  by  Major  Mowry,  234  ;  large 
ear  of,  259  ;  how  to  preserve  against  the  wire  worm, 
334;  crop  of,  raised  by  Edward  Miller, 337;  how  pre- 
served for  boiling,  347  ;  on  cultivating  and  harvesting, 
305  ;  dropping  from  a  small  cup  in  planting,  395;  on 
raising  for  fodder,  398  ;  remarks  on  hoeing,  389;  seed 
of  should  be  gathered  in  the  field  befoie  harvesting, 
380. 

India  rubber  carpets,  advantages  of,  5  ;  maps,  &c,  made 
of,  l(i6,  261 

Indostane,  a  new  aliment,  of  the  class  of^arrow  root,  109 


Green  crops,  on  ploughing  under  for  manure,  28,  S69. 
Green,  Rohmd,  on  the  culture  of  wheat,  313. 
Green's  strawcutter,  notice  of,  194. 
Green,  Henry,  on  the  wheal  fly,  409. 
Gunpowder,  when  and  by  whom  invented,  284. 
Gypsum,  its  application  to  corn,  83;  its  action  on  veg- 
etation, by  Mr  Adlum,  195  ;  notice  of,  409. 

Hair  cloth,  manufacture  of  in  Deerfield,  245. 

Hams,  how  preserved  in  pepper,  238  ;  recipe  for  curing 

316. 
Harris,  Andrew,  his  remarks  on  ribbon  grass,  125. 
Hay,  short  crop  of  in  Connecticut,  108;  scarcity  of  ir 

Massachusetts,  316. 
Hay  making,  remarks  on,  414 
H.  C,  his  remarks  on  the  Shakers'  establishment,  10 ; 

on  the  cultivation  of  broom  corn,  12. 
Ilealy,  Moses,  his  remarks  on  the  Si  Helena  potato,  147 


for  dairy  purposes,  57  ;  on  sowing  seed  of,  286.  "7  "ilnsecls,  soimds  made  by,  f)  ;  destroyed  by  heated  oil,  30; 


how   driven  from   vines,  S43 ;  fruit  trees  preserved 

against  by  anthracite   ashes,  347  ;  diff'erent  modes   of 

destroying,  350 
Iron    healed   to   whiteness,  and   blowcd,    continues    to 

burn,  389 
Iron  mountain  in  Missouri,  340. 
Irrigation,  remarks  on,  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Lincoln,  252,  257, 

265,  273,  289,  299  ;  of  meadows,  remarks  on,  283 
Isnard,  Max'n,  on  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  305, 

348 

Jarvis,  Leonard,  Esq,  his  remarks  on  sheep  husbandry, 

193 
J.  C.  II.  on  raising  cucumbers,  379 
J.  E.,  his  recipe  for  making  barberry  jelly,  138 
Jewell,  S.  VV.,  on   destroying  Canada  thistles,  53;  on 

destroying  ant  hills,  53 
Johnson,  Harvey,  on  the  culture  of  silk,  68 


INDEX. 


Kennebec  Farming,  2G7 

Kenrick,  Win,  notice  of  fruits  received  by,  from  Dr  Van 
Mons,  SI ;  notice  of  liis  orcliardist,  53 :  on  successive 
crops  of  cocoons,  58  ;  on  the  niorus  niulticaulis,  129  ; 
on  largo  anil  saccessive  crops  iif  corn,  rye  and  hay, 
108  ;  his  rcmatks  on  interest  for  money,  23G;  his  no- 
tice of  the  Osage  orange,  381) 

Kitchen  garden,  importance  of  to  a  family,  CG 

Knowledge  for  the  People,  extracts  from,  relative  to 
fruits,  227 

Lnmbs,  young,  the  hides  of  used  for  lining  shoes,  222  ; 
how  managed  when  sheep  are  washed,  and  how  to 
cure  ticks  in,  380  :  when  sick  cured  by  lobelia,  38G 

Lampas  of  horses,  remarks  on,  401 

Lathrop,  Hon.  Samuel,  on  an  early  sort  of  corn,  212 

Lawyers,  privileges  enjoyed  by,  in  Spain,  64 

Lawrence,  Hon  Abbott,  notica  of  seeds,  iScc.  from,  334, 
3Gt>,  414. 

Leaves  of  trees  for  manure,  150  :  cause  of  their  decay, 
280 

Leeches,  premium  offered  for  their  propagation,  253 

Lead,  how  manufactured  into  sheets  in  Chma,  339 

Light  in  rooms,  202 

liightniiig,  conductors  of,  6  :  effects  of,  by  a  practical 
elecirioian,  12  :  recovery  of  persons  from  the  effects 
of,  274 

Lime  as  a  manure,  51,  142,  372:  for  the  culture  of  cot- 
ton, and  queries  respecting  burning,  &c,  2G2  :  how 
burnt  in  Wales,  339:  its  great  use,  not  only  as  a  fer- 
tilizer, but  in  improving  the  health  of  a  country,  369 : 
supposed  to  be  as  efficacious  as  gypsum,  401 

Lincoln,  Hon.  J.  W.,  his  remarks  on  irrigation,  252, 257, 
265,  273 

Lobsters,  friendship  of,  40 

Locust  seed,  how  to  make  it  vegetate,  326 

Locust  trees,  proBtable  sale  of,  by  Capt.  Hale,  755 

London  waiters,  their  privileges,  private  fees,  t&c,  204 

Longevity,  instances  of,  222 

Lucerne,  on  the  culture  of,  212  :  remarks  on,  by  B.  V. 
F.,  221 :  by  a  small  farmer,  262  ;  notice  of,  by  Grant 
Thorburn,  Esq,  307 

Lumber  business,  immense  on  the  Susquehannah,  147. 

Machines — mowing,  notice  of,  5:  for  felling  trees,  43 
for  making  pins  by  steam  power,  115  :  several  difler- 
ent  agricultural,  by  Thomas  D.  Burrall,  183  :  Green's 
strawcutter,  194  :  for  spinning  silk,  by  Adam  Brooks, 
201  ;  for  planing  stone,  227  ;  for  cutting  screws,  33  : 
for  dreesing  feathers,  411 

iVIadder,  on  its  cultivation  and  uses,  by  R.  Bronson,  42 

Mangel  Wurtzel,  notice  of  its  culture  and  uses,  126  :  seed 
of  should  be  soaked  before  planting,  395:  on  feeding 
out  to  cattle,  150' 

Manufactories,  British,  notice  of,  307 

Manning,  Robert,  Esq,  his  description  of  the  Rousselet 
Hatif  pear,  42 

Manual  labor,  and  mental  cultivation,  244 

Manure,  on  searching  for  mines  of,  46  :  use  of  mud  for, 
46,  84,  228  ;  is  wealth,  259  :  queries  concerning,  by 
E.  F.  Woodward,  307  :  liquid,  remarks  on,  317  :  how 
preserved  against  sun,  rain,  &c,  350  :  observations  on, 
b^  H.  Hebermont,  361,  369  :  remarks  on  preserving. 

Manuring,  practical  details  of,  305  ' 

Maible  elastic,  from  Berkshire  county,  88:  waxing  of, 
remarks  on,  203. 

Marl,  its  nature  and  effects,  388 

Marl-pits  in  New  Jersey,  great  benefits  derived  from,  59 

Matrimonial  lottery,  40 

Matter,  on  the  divisibility  of,  29 

Measuies  in  length,  235 

Meats,  observations  and  recipes  for  preserving,  125,  189 

Medford,  Thomas,  on  a  new  material  for  making  pork, 
142 

Melville,  Thomas,  on  cultivating  ruta  baga,  358 

Merino  sheep,  remarks  on,  by  T,  49 

Mice,  destroy  wheat  crops  in  France,  27 :  caught  and 
destroyed  in  earthen  pots,  171 

Milch  cows,  on  the  feeding  and  management  of,  387 

Milk,  Mr  J.  Elliott's  mode  of  preserving  for  long  voya- 
ges, 69:  freed  from  the  taste  of  turnips,  &c,  by  boil- 
mg  water,  231  :  microscopic  view  of,  277 

Milk  weed,  on  its  uses,  117 

Miller,  Edward,  his  notices  of  raising  a  corn,  carrot  and 
ruta  baga  crop,  336 

Millet,  properties  of,  357 

Milford,  Thomas,  his  notice  of  skinless  oats,  187 

Mocking  bird,  notice  of  the,  200 

Moles, caught  in  the  neck  ofabottle,  317 

Moon,  on  the  influence  of,  51,  373 

Moius  multicaulis,  see  Chinese  Mulberry. 


Mosaic,  painting  in,  296 

Rlosely,  John    on  lime  for  the  culture  of  cotton,  262 

Moving  plants,  notices  of,  139 

Mulberry  leaves,  on  the  quality  of,  by  Abbe  Rozier,  220 

Mulberry  plantations,  high  ground  recommended  for,  14 

Mulberry,  seed  of  should  be  soaked  in  warm  water  when 
sown,  11  :  may  be  sown  in  August,  59:  profits  of  its 
culture,  45:  its  roots  strike  v(  ry  deep,  178:  modes  of 
propagating,  285  :  remarks  on  sowing,  357 

Mulberry,  Chinese,  may  become  acclimated  in  New  Eng- 
land, 19 

Mulberry,  White,  furnishes  wood  for  posts,  as  durable 
as  cedar,  27  :  culture  and  transplanting  of,  by  S.  W. 
Brown,  61  :  uses  of  the  wood  of,  66  :  notice  of,  85  : 
profits  of,  85  ;  directions  for  sowing,  raising,  &c,  by 
Mr  Sinclair,  80  :  young  plants  of  should  be  covered 
just  before  winter  sets  in,  107  ;  proper  soil  for  planta- 
tions of,  110  :  best  time  for  transplanting,  134  :  Abbe 
Hosier's  remarks  on  sowing,  220 ;  best  grown  in 
hedges,  261 

Mules  more  profitable  than  horses,  362 

Nails,  splitting  bars  for,  328 

Neat  stock,  on  the  points  by  which  they  are  judged,  145 

Newspapers,  number  of,  published  in  the  world,  213  ;  in 

the  United  States,  241 
Nichol,  J.  on  the  efficacy  of  bone  manure  for  corn,  236 
North  Adams,  manufactures  of  Oi57 
Notes  by  the  way   by  Rusticus   in  Urbe  I,  26 — remarks 

on  by  the  editor  26 — by  Henry  Colman  148 

Oatmeal,  vs  Dyspepsia,  37 

Oats,  skinless,   notices  of  192— Hoshier,  a  remarkable 

stool  of  243— Scotch,  notices  of  307 
Oil,  quantity  of  imported  into  the   United  States  221  — 

from  cotton    seed,  on   its    manuf;icture    277— how  to 

prevent  its  absorption  by  wood  406 
Oil  well,  an  American  411 
Olden  time  in  Massachusetts,  187 
Omnibusology  or  a  lillle  advice  408 
Onions,  a  mode  of  cultivating  228 — remarkable  product 

of,  by  Hon.    Henry  L.   Thaxter  356 — remarks  on  the 

culture  of  349 
Orange,  Osage,  notices  of  by  Wm.  Kenrick,  326 
Orchard,  an  exuberant  189 
Orchards,  on  cultivating,  by  Experience  21 
Osier  willow,  cultivation  of  recommended  172 
Ore,  iron,  smelting  of  with  mineral  coal,  244 
Otter,  sportive  disposition  of  280 
Outa  snake,  notices  of  124 
Ox,  a  mammoth  222 

Oxen,  labor  of  more  profitable  than  that  of  horses  60 
Oyster  shells,  how  best  made  into  manure  51 

Painting  houses,  best  done  late  in  autumn  99 

Palm  leaf  hats,  manufacture  of  285 

Parker's  cement,  notice  of  191 

Parsnip,  a  large  '347 

Paste,  how  made  to  keep  it  from  moulding  388 

Pasturing  stock,  remarks  on  326 

Pea,  a  new  variety  from  Cuba  227 

Peach  trees,  on  their  culture  26 

Pear,  the  Rousselet  Hatif,  description  of  by  R.  Manning 
Esq.  42— the  Seckel,  notices  of  134— the  Phillips'  Mr 
ivuggles'  letter  concerning  164 — select  cut  of  by  B. 
V.  French  302 

Pear  tree,  belonging  to  Col.  Gushing,  great  product 
from  115 

Peas,  a  new  species  imported  from  Cuba  to  Charleston, 
S.  C.  115 — on  the  culture  of  318 — how  to  destroy  bugs 
in  326  ^      ^ 

Physician  the.  characteristic  sketches  of,  96 

Pigs,  advantage  of  cleanliness  to,  30 

Planter,  an  Edisio,  on  the  culture  of  the  sweet  potato, 
345 

Plants,  those  most  exposed  are  least  injured  by  frosts, 
371 

Plaster  of  Paris,  on  its  application  to  corn,  83  ;  its  action 
on  vegetation  by  John  Adlum,  195  ;  see  farther  Gyp- 
sum 

Ploughing,  remarks  on,  302 

Plumbago,  discovered  in  Hillsborough,  N.  H.,  223 

Pluraer,  Greenlcaf,  liis  notice  of  a  new  and  productive 
kind  of  barley,  201 

Poiteau,  notice  of  his  donation  of  publications,  &o.  to 
Mass.  Hon.  Soc.  353 

Politician,  a  dilapidated,  notices  of,  3.52 

Poetry  The  Consumptive,  8;  Better  Moments,  by  N. 
P.  Willis,  24;  The  Silk  Worm,  32;  Truth  and  False- 
hood, by  R.  H.  Wilde,  40;  On  the  Death  of  Mrs  He- 
mans,  48  ;  Extracts,  56;  My  Birthday,  64  ;  The  Se- 
cret, 72;  The  little  old  man  in  Winship'sMoss  house, 


76;  My  own  fireside,  80;   Written   in    the  sand,  88; 
A  new  song,  96;  The  Farmer's  Song,  102;  Sunshine 
and  Storm,   104  ;  A  few  years,  112;  Poetical  i;ffusion 
sent  to  the  editor  with  a  Mammoth  Gourd,  120;  Par- 
lez  Bas,  by  J.  G.  Drake,  128  ;  On  the  picture  of  a  girl 
leading  her  blind  mother,   I3C;  The  Farmer's   Song, 
144;     Translations  from    an    ancient   Spanish   Poem, 
152  ;  Stanzas  addressed  to  a  friend  on  the  day  of  her 
marriage,  160;  The  Social  Yankee's  proclamation  for 
Thanksgiving,   168;    Home,  176;    Look  aloft,    184; 
The  Confession,  192;  Kitchen  poetry,  200  ;  Sketches 
of  Winter,  by  T.  G.  Fessenden,  208  ;  A  fimily,  216  ; 
On  fattening  hogs  with  saw-mill  dust,  224  ;  the  faded 
rose  bud,  2S2  ;  An  acre  of  corn,  240  ;  Complaint  and 
address  to  Spring,  248  ;  On   the  death  of  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  256;  A    Pindaric  Story,  2.56  ;  The  Winter 
King,    264  ;    On    Providence,   264 ;    Let's    take    the 
world  as  some  wide  scene,  272  ;  Song  of  the  dragoon, 
272  ;  A  tribute  of  gratitude,  280  ;  The  memory  of  the 
dead,  288;  The  sailor's  friend,  296  ;  To  a  Snow-drop, 
302;  The   dead,  304;  To   my  cousin,  312;  The  As- 
sembly, 320;  Evening  Song,  320;  The  French  Claim, 
328;  Farewell    to    Winter,   336;   To   May    Morning, 
344;  The  Breath  of  Spring,  344;  Geological  Cookery, 
352;  Childhood  and   its  visitors,  360;     Winter    and 
Spring,  363;  Musings   in  the   temple  of  Nature,  376  ; 
The  Ladybug  and  the  Ant,  384  ;  Truth,  392;  Mary'g 
Bee,    392;  The   Outcast,  by   S.    G.    Goodiich,  400; 
Comfort,  408;  The  Usurper,  416  ;  The  Cup  of  Tea, 
416 
Poisons,  caution  against,  301 
Poits,  durability  of,  61 
Potash,  on  its  use  as  manure,  49 
Potato  squash,  setds  received  for  distribution,  374 
Potatoes,  premium,  remarks  on,  by  Hon.  O.  Fiske,  37  ; 
experimeat  in    planting,  49 ;  how  gathered    and   se- 
cured, 94i-,.  large,  notices  of,  131 ;  preserving,  and  sup- 
posed injurious  effects  of  their  lops,  133  ;  St  Helena 
recommended,   147  ;  remarks  on,  by  James  Leonard, 
172  ;  introduction  and  culture  of,  201  ;  tops  of,  dried 
and  used  for   feeding  cattle,  91,  133;  remarks  on,  by 
H.    Colman,  149  ;  cultivating   in  winter,  181;  mixed 
cultivation   of,  204;  remarks  on   their  culture,  310; 
Mr  H.  Prince's  experiments  on,  310  ;  for  swine,  326; 
a  way  to  grow  early,  330  ;  sea  sand,  manure  for,  334  ; 
planting    those  which   are  late  or   unripe,  334  ;  how 
cooked  for  breakfast,  338  ;  cultivated  with  ruta  baga, 
401  ;  on  planting  75  bushels  of  in  one  day,  403 
Poultry,  profit  and  best  varieties  of,  52,  222  ;  buckwheat 
given  to  tends  to  make   them   lay,  233 ;  remarks  on 
raising,  404  ;  to  fatten  speedily,  410 
Presence  of  mind,  remarkable,  1()9 
Prince,  Wm.  ifc  Sun,  on  Chinese  Mulberry,  282 
Printing  establishment  in  England,  very  extensive,  221 
Printer's  proverbs,  400 
Products  of  our  country,  108 
Pruning  apple  trees,  267 
Pulmonary  consumption,  causes  of,  365 
Pumpkin,  weighed   118;    notices  of  other  large  ones, 
126,  131  ;  a  new  sort  of  which  may  be  preserved  seven 
years,  334,  366 
Quacks,  encouragement  to,  216 
Radishes,  remarkably  large,  43,  102,  131 
Railroads    in    cities,   remarks    on,   203;  in  the    United 
States,  "316  ;  experiments  with  ascending  cars  on,  317  ; 
speed  on,  340  ;  remarks  on,  416 
Ramble  in  the  country,  76 
Raspberry,  pruning  of,  346 
Read,  J.  W.  his  statement  of  a  crop  and  tillage  of  corn, 

237 
Recipes.  For  destrojing  ticks  on  sheep,  10  :  fordeslroy- 
ing  vermin  of  all  kinds  which  infest  plants,  10:  for 
scab  in  sheep,  13;  for  inflammation  in  the  throat  by 
alum,  13:  to  preserve  turnips  from  insects,  21;  to 
preserve  milk,  21  ;  to  preserve  specimens  in  natural 
history,  32  :  for  the  cholic  in  horses,  43  :  for  phrenzy 
or  inflammation  of  the  brain  in  cattle,  51;  tor  horn 
distemper  in  cattle,  53:  fur  ear  ache,  59  :  for  worms, 
59  :  fur  a  sprain  and  for  a  sore  mouth,  59  :  to  wash 
calico  without  its  fading,  08  :  for  attar  of  roses,  69  : 
essence  of  Jasmin,  69:  honey  water,  69  ;  eau  de  bou- 
quet, 69:  for  the  dysentery,  69:  for  gre.Tsing  wheel 
carriages,  &c.  77  :  for  inflammations,  pains,  bruises, 
&c.  77  ;  for  preserving  pigs  in  good  health,  84  ;  for 
poison  by  dogwood  or  ivy,  86  ;  for  making  a  bushel  of 
spiced  tomatoes,  89  ;  for  making  tomato  catsup,  101 — 
for  making  apple  jelly,  101 — fijr  moulding  shells,  102 
— for  hardening  wood,  102 — for  making  tomato  catsup 
or  portable  jelly,  106 — to  evaporate  the  juice  and  pre- 
serve the  flavor  of  tomatoes,  109— for  making  vinegar. 
115— for  making  theessence  of  anchovy,  124-several 
for  preserving   meals,  135 — for  making  shoes  water 
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proof,  131 — for  water  proof  glue,  131 — for  a  crack  in 
a  stove,  132 — for  a  poultice  for  burns  and  frozen  flesh, 
132 — lor  making  barberry  jelly,  138— to  have  minced 
pies  at  any  time,  142 — lo  take  out  grease  spots  by 
bleaching  salts,  15G — for  curing  c;rneer  by  nilro-muri- 
atic  a' id,  160 — to  remove  spots  of  grease  or  pitch  from 
woollen  cloth,  16S — for  the  cure  of  ague  and  fever, 
171 — several  for  difi'erent  preparations  of  tomatoes, 
181— for  strangary,  182— for  lock-jaw,  183— to  make 
gold  colored  varnish,  187 — several  for  preserving 
meats,  189 — for  the  tooth-ache  in  the  use  of  soda,  194 
— simple  cure  for  the  rheumatism,  232 — for  making 
hard  water  soft,  222 — for  a  burn,  227 — for  cooking 
cauliflowers,  235 — to  make  johnny-cakes,  235 — for 
preserving  hams  in  pepper,  238 — to  drive  bugs  from 
vines,  243^ — for  seasoning  sausages,  243 — for  partially 
recovering  a  drunken  man,  250 — for  making  family 
bread  of  rice,  259 — cure  for  corns,  260 — for  preserv- 
ing grain  from  mites  and  weevils,  269 — against  the 
canker  worm,  270 — lo  prevent  brass  vessels  fi-om  con- 
tracting verdigris,  277 — for  destroying  worms  on  cab- 
bages, 282 — for  preventing  the  hollow  horn,  294 — for 
coughs  and  colds,  294 — (or  making  shoe  blacking  of 
elderberries,  299 — to  make  potato  balls,  391 — to  pre- 
serve books,  301 — to  kill  rats  or  crows,  301 — to  get 
rid  of  ants,  310 — to  restore  tainted  beef,  317 — to  de- 
stroy cockroaches,  317 — to  make  plain  gingerbread, 
317 — a  baked  potato  pudding,  317 — Unseed  cough 
syrup,  317 — for  botts  in  horses,  323 — cure  of  scratches, 
323  —  white  and  other  washes,  cheap  paints  &c.  324 
— f<ir  making  corn  rolls,  330 — for  bloody  murrain  in 
cattle,  331 — for  making  grafting  wax,  331 — several 
for  diflerent  preparations  of  rice,  332,  for  making  cold 
soap,  333 — for  big  head  in  horses,  333 — to  cook  pota- 
toes for  breakfast,  338 — to  preserve  beef  for  a  year, 
33S — cure  for  cramp,  338 — for  making  new  bread  oi 
old,  339 — to  make  perpetual  yeast,  339 — to  extract  oil 
from  linen  or  cotton,  339— cure  for  yellow  water,  339 
— for  making  a  cheap  cosmetic,  341 — for  whito-wash- 
ing,  346 — to  cure  the  swelling  of  the  throat  in  hogs, 
346 — to  prej-erve  corn  for  boiling,  347- — to  cure  chronic 
rheumatism,  354 — for  making  strong  wool  and  healthy 
sheep,  363 — for  scratches,  365 — to  preserve  books,  368 
for  the  lock-jaw,  374 — simple  cure  for  rheumatism, 
379 — for  making  ink,  398 — to  save  labor  in  washing, 
405 — against  ants  and  spiders,  406 — to  preserve  hams, 
406 — for  making  rice  family  bread,  413 — for  curing 
tooih-ache,  413 

R.  H.  on  cholic  in  horses,  43 

Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Indus- 
try, liberality  of,  134 

Rhubarb,  culture  and  uses  of,  91 

Ribbon  grass,  remarks  on,  by  A  Robinson,  50 — by  A. 
Harris,  125 

Riee,  recipe  for  making  family  bread  of,  259 

Rice  grass,  notices  of  178 

Ringworm,  cranberry  jurce  said  to  be  a  cure  for,  91 

Roberts'  Silk  Manual,  notices  of,  180 

Roots,  on  the  preservation  of  121 — on  the  culture  of  388 

Rotation  of  crops,  remarks  on  by  VV.  G.  60 

Rfim,  injurious  to  working  men  91 

Rural  chronicle,  a  jeu  d'esprit  345 

Riisticus  in  Urbe,  his  notice  of  Tracloraiion  345 

Rula  baga,  how  cullivated  by  D.  J.  Beck  11 — uses  and 
culture  of  by  J.  H.  Gibson  101 — on  the  culture  of, 
Irom  the  Ohio  Farmer  284— by  Edward  Miller  333 

Rye,  proper  time  for  sowing  &c.  30— on  its  culture  54 
great  crop  of  by  Mr  Kingsley  116 — remarks  on  by  H. 
Colman  148 — great  crop  of  242 — how  cultivated  by 
Wimhrop  355— by  Thomas  Melville  328— culture  of 
with  potatoes  401 — great  profit  in  raising  402 

S.,  his  recipe  for  destroying  ticks  on  sheep  10 — for  de- 
stroying vermin  on  all  kinds  of  plants  10 

Salisbury,  Stephen,  his  Address  to  the  Worcester  Agri- 
cultural Society  153 

Salt,  new  mode  of  intmufacturing  by  steam  326 

Sawmill,  the  first  in  England,  opposition  to  48 

Sawmill  dogs,  patent  405 

Scott,  Walter,  reminiscences  of  290 

Scraps  of  tallow  melters  for  feeding  hogs  83 

Sea  coal  for  manure,  MrH.  Prince's  queries  concerning 
316 

Season,  m  f  ces  of  22,  43,51,206,254,331,347,  387, 
398— in  Europe  very  cold  69 — in  Berkshire,  Mass.  76 
— in  Louisiana  331 

Sea  water  as  manure  317 

?ea  weed  as  manure  in  Scotland  43 

Seeds,  locomotive  power  of  27 — selection  of  prevents 
degeneracy  of  vegetables  41 — vital  principle  of  con- 
tinues for  centuries  243 — remarks  on  the  formation  of 


Sentiments  248 

S.  F.  on  making  butter  in  winter  293 — on  watering  live 
stack  203— on  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee  293 — on  cut- 
ting clover  hay  green  293 

Shade  of  difi'erent  sorts  of  trees,  effects  on  plants  25 

Sheep,  in  large  flocks,  how  managed  21,  J73 — Merino, 
remarks  on  by  T.  49 — South  Down  breed  52 — number 
and  quanlily  of  wool  of  in  Vermont  15— worms  in  the 
head  of  how  destroyed  130— folding  of  and  raising 
turnibs  132 — importance  of  breed  in  194 — Saxony 
breed,  by  Farm.^r  C.  204 — and  wool  213 — choosing  of 
for  breeding  259 — remarks  on  washing  and  sheering 
358,  360,  387 — remedy  for  ticks  on  10,  366— scab  in 
how  cured  11 — worms  in  the  head  of  how  prevented 
30 

Sheep  husbandry,  remarks  on  by  Lewis  Armstrong,  on 
the  profits  of,  &c.  25 — remarks  on  by  Leonard  Jarvis, 
Esq.  193 — on  choosing  for  breeding  372 — notice  of 
large  380 

Sheep  shearing  at  Nantucket  20 

Sibley,  Stephen,  on  wintering  sheep  on  browse  180 

Silk,  on  the  culture  of  in  Marblehead  10 — on  its  cultiva- 
tion 10 — in  Fiyeburg,  Me.  19 — in  India  179 — Ameri- 
can, superiority  of  34 — medical  and  oiher  properties 
of  66,  '275 — Hon.  A.  Spencer's  remarks  on  67 — Har- 
vey Johnson's  68 — disbanding  from  the  reel  116,  117 
— raising  of  in  Delaware  133 — in  England  109 — Act 
for  the  encouragement  of  340— facts  and  observations 
relative  to  the  culture  of  34,44,  66,  145,179,250, 
251,  300,  371,  393— remarks  on  in  the  Mass  Legisla- 
ture liv  Mr  Fessenden  291 — remarks  and  translation 
of  a  French  report  on,  by  Hon.  E.  Vose  314,  321  — 
sowing,  price  of  in  Northampton  316 

Silk  companies.  The  Massaahusetis  134 — in  Rhodi 
Island  149,  165— in  Penn.  181— in  Concord,  N.  H 
187 — in  Poughkeepsie  227 — Atlantic  Silk  Company 
261,  350— Beaver  Silk  Company  261— West  Chester 
Silk  Company  331 

Silk,  specimens,  exhibited  70,84,89,  166,  198,  347,  355 
371 

Silk  Factory  at  Dedham  355 

Silk  Machinery,  grand  66,  81 — Mr  Gay's  improvements 
in  77,  261 

Silk  manufacture  introduced  into  the  Auburn  State 
Prison,  237 — Rev.  Dr  Wood's  remarks  on,  323 — re- 
marks on  from  the  Nantucket  Inquirer  433— Dr 
White's  remarks  on  340 — Silk  Society  of  Hartford 
County,  reports  of  349 — notice  of  371 

Silk  worms,  extra  food  for  3 — notices  of  their  eggs  35, 
147 — how  to  prevent  the  black  ant  from  destroying  45 
—  remarks  on  rearing,  &c.  171 — a  new  species  of  157 
—stages  in  the  life  and  labors  of  151— how  preserved 
against  ants  362 

Sinclair  Robeit,  his  remarks  on  grasses,  &c.  57 — on  sow- 
ing mulberry  seed  75 

Slater,  memoir  of  381 

Skunk,  the  penetrating  odor  of  244 

Sleep,  a  due  quantity  of  necessary  260 

Sno«  ,  on  its  use  fur  domestic  purposes  165 — a  man  bu- 
ried in  277 

Snow  storm  in  September  131 — old  fashioned,  in  1717 
320 

Soap,  cold,  receipt  for  making  333 

Soap  stone,  utility  of  284 

Soap  suds  for  cleansing  trees  and  preventing  the  attacks 
of  insects  43 — cures  mildew  on  grapes  85 

Soda,  said  to  be  a  remedv  for  teeth  ache  194 

Spanish  etiquette  336 

Sfiecimen  Farmer  107 

Spring,  unwritten  music  of  334 

Squirrel,  a  pretty  incident  concerning  360 

Spider,  combat  with  a  rat  32 

Spring  work,  brief  hints  for  355 

Squash,  weighing  200  lbs.  131— from  Sicily,  weight  206 
• — Valparaiso,  notices  of  233 

Stair  carpels,  how  managed  390 

Starch  from  potatoes,  manufactured  in  Vermont  405 

Steaming  food  for  horses  97 

Sting  of  a  bee  cured  by  an  alkali  .395 

Slock,  on  the  points  by  which  they  are  judged  145 — 
management  of  229,  238 

Stone,  artificial,  Mr  Parker's  invention  of  197 

Story's  Eulogy  on  Marshall  203 

Stove  for  heating  cocoons,  for  reeling  silk,  cut  and  de- 
scription of  140— Douglas    patent  243 

Straw,  on  the  preservation  of  117 

Strawberries,  chaff  as  a  manure  for  259— on  the  culture 
of  335,  396 — large,  notices  of  411 — Mr  Darling's  mode 
of  cultivating  338 

Straw  cutter.  Green's,  notice  of  194 

Subsciiber,  a,  on  destroying  Canada  thistles  28 

Sugar,  how   made  from   various  substances  &e.   124 — 


from  maple,  profltaof  its  manufacture  392 — frombeets 
305,  348,  378,  384 

Swamp  mud  recommended  for  manure  84 

Sweet  potatoes,  directions  for  cultivating  and  preserv- 
ing 36,  54,  339,  345,  350— how  preserved  in  sand  202 

Swine,  on  feeding,  fattening,  &C.78 

T.,  his  remarks  on  Merino  sheep,  49 

Tanning,  improvements  in  by  Edward  S.  and  Daniel 
Bell  81 

Tar  for  sheep,  utility  of,  and  mode  of  applying  390 

Tea  plant  cultivated  by  John  Piatt  379 

Teasels,  a  profitable  crop,  59 — notices  of  339 

Tea  trade,  notices  of  130 

Teeth,  cold  water  the  best  application  for  35 — remarks 
on  184 

Temperance,  condemned  by  Dr  Caustic  345 

Temperature  considered  in  relation  to  vegetation,  re- 
marks on  by  A.  J.  Downing  217 

Terrible  Tractoralion,  &c.  notice  of  345 

T.  H.  D.  on  preserving  fruit  trees  against  insects  410 

Thermometer,  inaccuracy  of  how  to  remedy  194 

Tliistle,  how  destroyed  390  ;  destroyed  by  a  roller  390 

Ticks  in  sheep,  how  destroyed  366 

Timber,  dry  rot  in,  how  prevented  197;  how  obtained 
good  by  barking  386 

Time,  on  the  value  of  387 

Time's  Soliloquy,  256 

Timothy,  a  new  mode  of  setting  357 

Tobacco,  use  of  condemned  56 — cultivated  in  New 
England  171 

Tomahawk,  Indian,  found  in  the  heart  of  a  white  oak 
saw  log  24 

Tomato,  virmes  of  the,  62 — spiced,  recipe  for  making  a 
bushel  of  89 — for  making  catsup  of  101 — to  make  por. 
table  catsup  or,  tomato  jelly  100 — to  preserve  the  fla- 
vor of  109— medicimal  and  other  qualities  of  181 — 
juice  of  make  a  fine  green  301 

Tools,  care  and  management  of  285 

Top-dressing  grass  land,  remarks  on  22 

Tooth-aohe,  cotton  a  remedy  for  301 

Transplanting  Fruit  Trees  233,  275— evergreens  247 

Tree,  an  inhabited  in  South  Africa  224 — rule  for  meas- 
uring standing  338 

Trees,  white  washing  of  condemned  26 — different  efl^ects 
of  on  different  plants  25 — remarks  on  their  growth  2:}4 
— when  barked  by  mice,  how  managed  ^94,  302 — 
remarks  on  pruning  332 — preserved  against  insects  by 
ashes  of  anthracite  coal  347 — on  the  destruction  of  by 
the  severity  of  winter  394 

Turf  ashes,  a  useful  application  to  fruit  trees  253 

Tulip  mania  in  Holland  336 

Turkeys,  working  for  a  living  93 — and  ducks,  on  raising 
377 

Turnips,  how  preserved  from  insects  21 — and  ruta  baga 
&c.  on  stripping  the  leaves  from,  86 — notices  of  large 
102 — planting  among  corn  403 

Unwise  men  400 

Unwritten  music  400 

Van  Mens,  Dr,  notice  of  fruits  sent  by,  to  Mr  Kenrick 

and  Mr  Manning  9 — notice  of  his  donation  of  books 

&c.  to  Mass.  Hort.  Society  353 

Vegetable  world,  dulness  of  119 

Vegetable  insect,  a  remarkable  243 

Vegetables,  early   garden,   notice   of  22 — crossing   the 

breeds  of  51  —  large,  curious  and  valuable  139 
Vines,  cucurbitacEe,  on  the  culture  of  202 — to  drive  bugs 

from  243,  386 
Vose,  Elijah,  his  note  to  Messrs  Winship  on   the   award 

of  a  piece  of  plate  &c.  245 — his  translation  of  a  French 

report  on  the  culture  of  silk  314,  321 

Waldo,  Dr,  notice  of  his  flowers  of  the  Yucca  Superbum 

gloriosa  30 
Walker,  James,  his  notices  of  silk  culture  in  Maine  18 
Washing  clothes,  new  mode  of  59 
Washing  sheep  in  a  vat  387 

Water,  fresh,  now  extracted  from  salt  water  274 
Watkins,  on  dsstroying  weeds  by  ashes  89 
Watering  plants,  directions  concerning  390 
W.  B.  on  the  mixed  cultivation  of  corn  and  potatoes  204 
Weeds,  destroyed  in  yards  &c.  by  ashes  89 
Weavii  in  grain,  how  destroyed  by  the  Shakers  168 
Western  lakes,  great  depth  of  water  in  253 
W.  G.  his  remarks  on  rotation  in  crops  60— his  queries 

on  raising  mulberry  trees  144 
Wheat,  42   bushels  to   the  acre  raised   by   Moses  Cowls 
59;  on  its  culture  in    Maine  61;  smut  in,    produced 
from  smutty   bags  99  ;  on   its  selection   for  seed   125, 
160  ;  great   crop  of  on   the    Genesee   flats   181 ;  new 
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\:iricty  received  of  Hon.  D.  Wilder  190;  gront  crop 
It'  by  Dr  Eaton  270  ;  fpring,  on  cultivaling  302,  313  : 
winter  killed,  liow  managed  33S  ;  great  crop  in  West 
Ihulford  3112:  rules  for  raising  380;  a  sort  called 
luilian  Spring  Wheal  3d0 ;  failure  of  crops  in  the 
southern  Slates  402,  405 

Wheat  insects,  or  grain  fly,  notices  of  and  preservation 
against  110 

Widden,  Wm.  his  mode  of  cultivating  onions  228 

White  washing  trees,  practice  of  condemned  20 

While  weed,  directions  for  destroying  2 


Whitney,  lili,  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin,  notiees  of  234 

Wingatc,  Paine,  on  fattening  lings  with  apples  2!) 

Winship,  Jonu.  his  nolo  on  receiving  a  prenilum  plate  245 

Winters,  cold,  notices  of  22!) 

"Wire  worm,  remarks  on  by  C.  H.  T.  52 

Women,  criterion  of  2G4 

Wood  for  fuel,  remarks  on   158 — how  cut  to   ensure  a 

growth  of  sprouts  158 
Wooden  pavements,  notices  of  378 
Wool,  fleece  of  weighing  9  lbs.  10  oz.  on  raising  by  H, 

Colman  165;  and  sheep  in  the  United  States  389 


Wool  (Trowing  in  Vermont  KiCi 

Worms  in  the  head  of  sheep,  how  destroyed  130 

X,  his  notice  of  early  garden  vegetables  22 

Young  lady,  advice  to  272 

Young  men  in  cities,  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed 

Zinc,  on  its  uses,  disadvantages  &c.  385;  great  deposit 
of  in  Now  Jersey  385. 
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[Por  tlie  New  England  Farmer.] 
NOTES  BY  THE  AVAY NO.  3. 

G ,  N.  JI.  June  17,  1835. 

In  my  ride  today,  I  liave  met  witli  many  illus- 
trations of  the  roiiiaiks  in  my  last. — But  there  arc 
many  good  and  lionorable  exceptions,  and  I  have 
seen  in  my  way  liere  many  fine  farms,  and  where 
they  are  well  cultivated,  they  seem  to  yield  to  their 
owners  rich  and  profitable  harvests. 

To  the  lover  of  nature's  beauties,  this  region 
affords  a  rich  and  beautiful  field.  I  am  now 
among  the  hills  around  Lake  Winnipiseogee. — 
To  the  north  lies  the  Lake,  thickly  studded  with 
islands,  which,  I  am  told,  are  as  many  as  the  days 
of  the  year — The  little  Belknap  laden  with  pas- 
sengers on  their  way  to  the  White  Hills,  and  the 
Bturdy  farmer,  who  wonders  why  people  come  so 
far  to  see  what  to  him,  from  long  fiimiliarity,  is  so 
uninteresting,  that  he  scarce  ever  looks  at  them 
except  when  the  storm-cloud  rolls  lazily  over  its 
giant  head,  or  the  deep  toned  thunder  warns  him 
of  the  coming  storm.  To  the  east,  west  and 
south,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  "hills  peep  o'er 
j^lis,"  till  you  half  wonder  where  the  husband- 
manfinds  a  place  for  his  crop,  or  his  cattje  a  foot- 
iiold  on  their  sloping.sides.  To  me  this  opens  a 
wide  field  for  thought  and  new  scenes  and  ever- 
changing  objects  force  themselves  so  constantly 
on  the  mind,  that  I  can  scarce  find  time  for  sleep. 
— The  people  stare  when  I  tell  them  I  rose  at 
midnight  to  see  the  cold  moonbeams  sleeping  on 
the  mountains,  and  perha|s  think  I  have  been 
reading  Scott  or  Cooper,  or  some  of  our  moon- 
loving  novelists.  Having  never  been  so  far  into 
the  interior  of  my  native  state,  to  me  all  these 
scenes  have  the  charm  of  novelty.  In  addition 
to  the  splendor  of  mountain  scenery  and  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  every  one  seems  desirous  of  pleasing. 
I  am  struck  with  the  general  knowledge,  evinced 
by  the  children  even,  when  we  might  imagine, 
from  the  distance  of  their  school-houses,  they  had 
scarce  ever  seen  the  inside  of  one.  We  often 
come  to  a  school-house  which  looks,  as  one  may 
say,  as  if  it  "  happened"  there — dropped  into  the 
midst  of  a  wood,  with  the  trees  growing  up  to  the 
very  door,  and  no  house  nearer  than  half  a  mile 
or  more.  Out  of  it,  if  it  be  "  intermission,"  will 
rush  a  score  of  flax  headed  boys  and  girls,  the  hat 
flies  ofl'  as  if  by  steam,  tlie  knees  benil  as  if  by 
wire  work,  and  then  ensues  the  .scramble  for  the 
handful  of  coppers  the  liberal  traveller  throws 
among  them.  And  if  we  call  at  the  door  we 
may  see  the  "school-ma'am,"  as  the  children 
call  her,  whose  bright  eye,  round,  healthy  cheek, 
and  cheerful  look  itiay  well  put  to  blush  the  pale, 
faded  cheek  of  our  city  belles.  I  wish  I  coidd 
dwell  on  this  subject — but  I  must  stop.  It  is  one 
of  deep  and  proud  interest  to  a  New  Englander 
— they  are  the  castles,  the  safeguards  of  our  land, 
— the  watch  towers  of  our  religion — the  never 
slumbering  promoters  of  the  virtues  which  give  us 


the  name  we  so  cheerfully  acknowledge,  we  so 
justly  claim — "the  \ai)d  ol' steady  habits;"  long 
may  it  he  the  worst  sneer  our  enemies  can  cast 
upon  us.     But  to  return  to  our  subject. 

I  stopped  today  at  a  handsome,  neat  farm- 
house to  rest  my  horse.  On  entering  the  "  best 
room,"  I  saw  on  the  talile  "  the  New  England 
Farmer"  for  June  5. — I  took  it  up,  and  looked  to 
see  what  new  ideas  you  had  been  coining  ;  what 
new  "  notions"  thou  badst  discovered — who  had 
raised  the  largest  calf,  or  any  or  all  the  news,  ag- 
ricultural or  horticultural,  thou  hadst  gathered 
since  last  we  met  in  print,  and  for  a  few  minutes 
thy  very  self,  in  all  thy  editorial  dignity,  swam 
before  my  eye». — "  Well,  Squire,"  said  I,  in  a 
half-serious  tone,  "  I  hope  you  are  not  a  book  farm- 
er— they  say  these  book  fanners  are  always  try- 
ing experiments  and  getting  some  new  notion 
into  their  heads,  and  want  to  get  along  easier ;  so 
at  least  they  tell  me  at   places  where    I  stop." — 

"  Well,   Mr ,  I'll    tell  you    why   I    take    the 

Farmer,  which  is  about  the  only  one  taken  in  the 
town.  A  friend  who  had  removed  to  Boston  sent 
me  one  some  time  ago  which  contained  a  new 
mode  of  ploughing  the  land,  the  season,  way  of 
manuring,  &c.  I  thought  for  curiosity's  sake  I'd 
try  it,  but  had  no  faith  in  it,  as  I  thought  we  farm- 
ers knew  better  than  the  pajicr  ;  but  as  I  was  well 
to  do  in  the  world,*  I  thought  I  could  afford  to 
spend  a  little  time  for  pleasure,  even  if  I  reaped 
no  advantage  from  it.  I  liked  the  success  of  the 
trial,  and  the  next  season  I  tried  it  again  ;  and  my 
land  yielded  so  much  more  than  it  had  formerly 
that  I  thought,  perhaps  I  might  find  sotnething 
else  new  in  these  Farmers — at  tmy  rate,  I  knew  it 
would  be  |)leasant  reading  them,  and  it  was  the 
cheapest  reading  I  could  get.  So  1  sent  for  them, 
and  1  know,  apart  from  my  pleasure  in  reading 
ihcm  as  they  come,  I  have  learned  enough  about 
farming  from  them  to  pay  me  fifty  times  over. 
The  fiict  is,  I  find  they  contain  not  only  the  theo- 
retical ideas  of  many,  but  that  many  praclical 
farmers  send  the  Editor  accounts  of  their  cultiva- 
tion— such  as  "D.  C."  and  "  W.  B."  whom  I 
know  from  report  to  be  among  the  best  farmers  in 


"  This"  well  to  do  in  the  world"  may  sound  coun- 
tnjfied  to  cars  polite,  but  this  is  the  phrase  here  to  de- 
note one  who  makes  a  good  living,  and  is  somewhat 
fore  handed,  to  use  another  local  phrase.  Speaking  of 
plirases  and  expressions,  our  country  friends  use  some 
expressions  which  it  is  rather  hard  to  comprehend — 
e.  g.  I  accosted  a  man  as  [  was  riding  along,  who  was 
at  work  in  a  corn  field  with  "  My  friend,  can  you  tell 
me  how  far  is  it  to  the  Iron  Woiks?"  "  Well,  I  don't 
know  exactly — but  it  is  considerable  of  a  piece"  I — Hav- 
ing obtained  this  very  concise  idea  of  the  distance  to  the 
Iron  Works,  and  being  afraid  that  he  would  take  ofFqnce 
if  I  asked  him  how  large  a  piece  it  might  he,  I  inquired, 
"  What  kind  of  a  roadisit?" — "Well,  it's  rather  a 
roughish  road" — which  I  found  by  sad  experience  con- 
sisted of  hills  half  a  mile  long  and  up  which  my  good 
horse  and  myself  were  obliged  to  fare  alike — each  foot- 
ing it  "  on  his  own  hook." 


Massachusetts.  I  can  tell  you,  sir,  no  money  goes 
with  a  freer  will  than  the  two  dollars  and  a  half 
I  send  Mr  Barrett  every  year."  An<l  the  thriving 
appearance  of  his  farm  showed  that  wherever  he 
hail  got  his  theory  of  farming,  the  school  was  a 
good  one. 

At  one  of  the  places  where  I  stopped  to  rest 
my  horse  today  in  looking  around,  I  noticed  th^jk 
very  thrifty  appearance  of  the  fruit  trees.  And^^ 
this  seems  generally  to  he  the  case  :  the  soil  appears 
to  be  suited  to  the  growth  of  fruit  trees,  and  their 
hardy  looking  and  fine  forms  showed  that  they 
might  yield  to  the  owner  a  bountiful  supjdy  of 
fruit.  I  did  not  ascertain  whether  they  raised 
many  cherry  and  plum  trees,  but  should  imagine 
the  soil  that  bears  the  apple  will  also  sustain 
these.  I  was  not  a  little  disap])ointed,  however, 
to  ascertain  that  nearly  all  the  fine  looking  trees 
I  saw  around  me  were  the  original,  miserable,  un- 
improved fruit — and  could  not  but  look  on  it  as 
an  abuse  of  the  bounties  of  Providence.  The 
reason,  as  they  informed  me.  why  there  were  not 
more  trees  grafted  was,  the  distance  they  general- 
ly lived  from  any  large  market,  and  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  good  scions  fbr  grafts.  Neither  of 
Ihi  ss  objections,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  of  much 
weight,  as  the  difference  between  the  increased 
price  of  good  fruit,  and  the  total  unsaleablencss 
of  that  now  produced  would  amply  pay  all  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  transportation.  And  by  a 
nuniber  uniting  and  sending  fiir  a  package  of  sci- 
ons, the  e.xpense  would  be  vcu-y  sniall.  Our 
friends  Kenrick  or  Winslii])  would  furnish  a  lib- 
eral supply  for  a  trifle.  But  the  shoe  jiinched 
somewhere  else — I  fouiul  they  were  too  apt  to  be 
disciples  of  the  uieMcnowg'/i  school,  and  so  long  as 
the  pigs  and  the  children  did  not  break  their  teeth 
in  eating  them,  or  die  of  dysentery,  it  was  "well 
enough,"  and  there  was  no  use  in  indulging  in 
luxury.  There  were  ruanv  good  and  excellent 
exceptions  to  these  remarks,  some  of  which  I  shr.ll 
mention  hereafter.  I  found  great  numbers  of 
trees  growing  along  by  the  stone  walls,  oc- 
cupying room  which  would  otherwise  gen- 
erally lie  idle,  and  which  as  your  corresjion- 
dent  "  W.  B."  very  well  observes,  "  throws  only 
half  its  shadow  on  the  farmer's  ground,"  although 
1  imagine  they  are  seldom  so  well  cultivated  or 
managed  as  his  orchard. 

Your  friend,  RusTicus  in  Urbe. 


[For  the  New  England  Farmer.J 

EXPEDIENT     PKOPOSED     P.OR     INCIlE\SINCi 

KODDEIi  I.M  THE  ENSUING    IVI  vTEK. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  our  hay  crop 
this  season,  it  seems  certain  that  iu  geiK 
eral  there  is  little  left  in  our  bar^s  from  the 
liay  crop  of  last  year :  and  that  many  of  our 
farming  animals  and  horses  are  likely  to  be 
brought  into  a  low  condition  by  the  scarcity  of 
fodder  in  the  ensuing  winter.  It  will  bo  impor- 
tant, therefore,  to  extend  the  experiment  of  chop- 
ping straw  which  promises  not  to  be  deficient'  this 
year.     On  some  of  the  stage  lines  this    expedien 
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ia  said  of  late  to  liave  found  more  favor  tliaii 
heretofore.  We  may  also  use  potatoes  for  our 
horses  which  is  a  practice  approved  of  by  some  in 
modern  times. 

But  there  is  another  promising  article  of  wliich 
it  seems- not  too  late  for  nsto  avail  ourselves,  and 
wliich  probably,  has  not  been  thought  of  with 
tliis  view. 

Indian  corn  cannot  be  raised  at  this  season  with 
any  expection  of  ripening  its  seed;  but  it  may    be 
raised  lor  the  sake  of  hsstem,  leaf,  and  parts  des- 
tined to  help  its    seeding.     There  are  vacant  spots 
on  a  farm,  (no  matti-r  liow  small)   on  which  son)e 
seeds  may   bo   put  ;  but  worn   out   pastures    and 
other  fields,  loithout  vUimate   material    loss   to   the 
.farmer,  may  be  turned  np  by  the  plough  and  well 
liarrowed  ;  and  then  have  corn  set  in  them  close- 
ly, manuring  the  ground    with    strewed   ashes   or 
plaster  of  Paris.  As  to  hoeing,  it  will  be  out  of  the 
question,  exceptto  remove  weeds.     Just  before  the 
season  brings  on  frosty  nights,  the  whole  of  the  plant 
niay  be  cut  up  from  the  roots,  and  carried  olf  the 
ground  without  risk  or  loss  of  time  from  letting  it 
be  left  out  to  be  turned  and  dried,   since  it  may  be 
put  directly  under  the  cover  of  our  barns,   sheds 
and  out  houses, till  fittobe  stowed  closely  for  regu- 
lar use.     Indian  corn  seems  to  be  the  only  article, 
in  our  i)rescnt  farming  system,  which  can  be   sub- 
jected to  this  treatment  and  advantageously    used 
before  it  is  ripe  for  seeding  (luiless,  perhaps   millet 
be  an  exception,  an  article  of  which  I  say  nothing, 
since  I  know  nothing.)      Be  it  observed  here,  that 
the  stem  of  the  corn  comes  into  use  entire,  as   do 
also  the  parts  of  the  plant,  including  the  cob,  and 
its  unripe  seed.     Whether  the  latter  articles  wi'l 
prove  healthy  I  know  not,  but  the  experiment  wiil 
probably  be  tried  by  no  one  to  a  length  to  produce 
hazard,  where  the  food  is  mixed  with  other  food. 
The  farmer  must  judge  himself  what  species  of 
cum  he  will  adopt   for  his  experiment,  if  he  ap- 
proves   of  the    p'an.      A  rich     soil  may     make 
Virginia  white  corn  answer  well,  but  for  other  sit- 
uations, New  England  corn  down  to  the  six  weeks 
corn,   may  be  proper.     The    Virginia  corn   will 
yield  to  my  own  knowledge  o  vert/  large  crop,  be- 
fore the  time  of  its  ripening.      If  the   experiment 
iu  the  main  should  succeed,  practice  will   improve 
our  knowledge  against  another  season. 

In  a'scarce  year,  cattle  should  be  kept  warm,  as 
tliey  then  require  less  food  to  make  them  thrive. 
They  should  be  fed  also  by  small  portioris  at  a 
time,  to  make  them  eat  the  whole  of  what  is  placed 
before  them  and  digest  it.  And  a  little  currying 
will  do  them  no  harm. 

That  something  should  be  tried  under  present 
circumstances  is  evident.  Laboring  cattle  are 
soon  worn  down  when  ill  fed  :  by  being  lean  also, 
they  lose  not  only  much  of  their  Sjieed  anil 
strength,  but  of  their  momentum,  (or  effect  iu 
consequence  of  their  being  more  full  of  flesh  and 
weight)  in  drawing,  and  they  and  their  drivers  get 
into  bad  habits,  when  they  call  nmch  for  the 
whij)  or  goad  stick.  Cows  and  sheep  and  young 
animals  (esjecially  the  latter)  suffer  much  when 
food  is  scanty,  as  does  also  the  manure  yard. 
Sat  verbum.  '   Emeritds. 


iltivated  with  corn,  than  when   almost  any  other 
■getable  is  chosen  for  that  purpose. 


By  the  Editor. — The  foregoing  hints  are  worth 
the  attention  of  all  farmers  whether  their  hay  crop 
&  or  is  not  likely  to  come  in  short  of  their  antici- 
pation. We  believe  that  more  food  for  cattle  can 
bo  raised  on  a  given  quantity  of  ground,  and  with 
less  labor  and  expense  when  properly  seeded  and 


[Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Farmer  by  M.  M.  Henkle,  Esq.  Sec.  of  the  Indian- 
o[)olis  Board  of  Agriculture.] 

Dear  Sir  —  "It  will  probably  be  gratifying 
to  know  that  we  in  the  '  far  west' are  not  wholly 
neglectful  of  the  great  interests  of  Agriculture. 
Our  Legislature  last  session,  ja.ssed,  unanimously, 
an  agricultural  lav/,  which,  though  imperfect,  is 
preparatory  to  something  more  perfect  and  efficient, 
when  the  agricultural  ptdilic  shall  become  sufli- 
ciently  interested  in  the  matter  to  demand,  or  at 
least  to  approve  of  a  moreextensive  and  liberalsys- 
tem  of  legislative  action  in  the  promotion  of  this 
important  depaftmcnU  of  industry. 

The  law  in  question  contemplates  the  organi- 
zation of  an  Agricultural  Society,  in  each  county 
in  the  State.  These  County  Societies  are  inten- 
ded to  act  locally  in  their  sphere  in  the  promotion 
of  the  common  cause,  and  a:re  required  to  report, 
annually,  their  proceedings  &c.  with  the  agricul- 
tural statistics  of  the  county  to  a  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  consisting  of  five  members,  appoin- 
ted by  the  Governor,  who  are  entrusted  as  a  sort 
of  centre  of  agricultural  intelligence,  and  who  in 
like  manner  are  required  to  report  to  the  Legisla- 
ture such  information,  general  and  local,  with 
such  .suggestions  as  they  may  deem  advisable. 
This  report,  if  approved  by  the  Legislature  will 
bo  given  to  the  public,  in  such  manner  as  they 
may  think  best. 

«  As  a  member  of  the  State  Board  and  under 
an  order  of  that  body,  by  which  I,  as  their  Secre- 
tary am  entrusted  to  correspond  with  such  intelli- 
gent agriculturists  as  I  should  select  for  the  pur- 
pose, I  take  the  liberty  to  address  you  on  the  sub- 
ject of  common  interest  to  you  and  to  us. 

''  I  desire  your  views  freely,  and  any  informa- 
tion if  value  you  may  possess,  especially  new,  on 
any  subject  or  subjects  you  may  select,  connected 
with  the  general  subject  under  consideration  ;  but 
esjiecially  I  wish  for  your  views  and  information 
on  the  ffrowth   of  tind)er  trees,  anil  of  si:k. 

"  What  can  you  tell  us  of  the  comparative  ad- 
vantages of  cultivating  the  locust,  chesnut,  &c.  ? 
What  experiments  have  been  made  in  your  region 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  Morns  Multicaulis  ? 
What  has  been  the  success  of  those  experiments .' 
&c.  &c. 

''  Again,  the  State  Board,  desirous  to  collect  an 
Agricultural  Library,  and  not  being  provided  by 
the  State  with  any  funds  for  this  purpose, 
have  resolved  as  one  means  of  attaining  their  ob- 
ject to  solicit  of  the  agrictiltural  editors  of  the 
country,  a  copy  of  their  respective  periodicals. 
All  to  whom  we  have  made  the  application,  and 
who  have  since  had  time  to  reply,  have  very 
kindly  com;  lied  with  the  request,  and  have  sent 
the  past  as  well  as  the  current  nuir.bers.  We  hojie 
for  the  like  exercise  of  generosity  from  you, 
though  we  can  promise  no  other  compensation  than 
what  arises  from  the  pleasure  of  doing  good,  and 
the  possibility  of  extenduig  thereby,  the  circula- 
tion of  the  (now)  oldest,  and  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable agricultural  papers  in  the  Union." 

By  the  Editor.  We  shall  com|dy  with  the  re- 
quest of  this  gentleman,  who  has  honored  us 
with  the  above  application  to  the  extent  of  our 
means  and  leisure  ;  and  we  are  happy  that  the 
organisation  of  the  Board  of  which  he  appears  to  be 


an  active  and  eflicient  officer,  should  give  occa- 
sion for  us  to  offer  our  congratulations.  But  we 
are  sorry  to  say  that  w'e  have  not  in  possession  any 
complete  seta  of  the  volumes  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer, 
(now  amounting  to  13  volumes  in  all)  but  will, 
with  pleasure  forward  to  him,  for  the  use  of  the 
Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  a  copy  of  each 
number  as  it  is  published,  commencing  with  the 
first  after  the  receipt  of  his  letter  from  which  the 
above  is  extracted. 


.     AVHITE  WEED,  OR  OX-EVED  DAISY. 

We  see  some  of  our  brethren  are   calling  atten- 
tion, thus  early  in  the  season,  to  this  troublesoine 
weed,  and  we    would  also  join   them,  heart   and 
hand  in  the  clamor.     In  some   towns  it  has  got  a 
rank  hold,  to  the  exclusion  of  much  better  vegeta- 
bles, for  wherever  it  gets  settled,  it  will  in  time  kill 
out  all  other  grass.     It  is  true,  that  if  mown  while 
in  blossom,  it  makes  pretty  good  hay,  but  although 
it  gives  great  show,  and   monopolizes   the    whole 
ground  to  itself,  the  actual  burden  per  acre  is  very 
light  indeed.     But  how  shall    it  be    exterminated 
is  the   question  ?     Indeed  where  it  has  taken  root 
in  any  considerable  degree,  it  cannot  be  extermina- 
ted by  individual  exertion  alone.     There  must  be 
a  union  of  forces,  and  all    must  move  forward  at 
once,  for  it  is   of  little  use   for  one  man   to  exert 
himself  and  subdue   it  on  his  own  laud,  when  hia 
next  neighbor     suffers   it    to    go  to  seed,  and  that 
seed    to  float  on  the    winds    in     every    direction 
around  him,  thereby  undoing  by  sloth   and   negli- 
gence what  has  cost  his  neighbor    much  care  and 
labor     to    accomplish.     Associations     should    be 
found, — real  '^  v/hole  hog"  anti-white  weed  Socie- 
ties should   be    formed,  say    in  every    section    or 
school  district  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  where 
it  is  already  seeded,  and  keeping  it   out    where   it 
has  not  got  rooted.     Mowing  all  that  is  in  blossom, 
if  it  does  not  destroy  the  ]  resent  crop,  will   pre- 
vent  an  immense  growth    in  the  future,  and   by 
continued  mowing  and  grubbing-  up,  the  evil  may 
in  time,  be  wholly  eradicated.     We   look  upon  it 
as  a  pernicious  trouble  to  the  farmer,  for  it  actual- 
ly robs  him  of  much  valuable  fodder,  and  reduces 
the  value  of  his  land.     Much    may    be   done  by 
preventing  an    increase  in  future,  and  every    pre- 
caution ought  to  be  taken  to  keep   it   out  of  those 
districts  where  it  has  never  made  its    appearance. 
The  manure  made  by  cattle  fed    upon  hay  which 
contains  it  in  a  ripened  state,  should  be   suffered 
to  lie  over  one  season   and   ferniented,  and  stirred 
often  so  that  the   seeds  shall    either    be    made   to 
vegetate  and  destroyed  as  soon  as  they  grow,    or 
rendered  inert  by  the  fermentation.     In   our  esti- 
mation too  much  judgment,  exertion  and    energy 
cannot  be  called  to  bear  upon  this  unprofitable  and 
perplexing  plant.     It  is  time  to  begin  so;ne  system 
of  offensive  as    well  as  defensive   operations  upon 
so  strong  an  enemy. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  an  article 
in  the  Genesee  Farmer  on  the  same  subject : 

Cannot  the  old  plant  be  prevented  from  going  to 
seed  ?  Can  they  not  be  destroyed  ?  And  can 
we  not  serve  the  young  plants  in  the  same  man- 
ner? Now  let  us  consider  what  course  will  be 
most  effectual  for  these  purj.oses.  Some  plants 
when  not  in  a  growing  state,  will  bear  to  be  turn- 
ed over  with  little  iujury.  Wt;  have  had  Spear 
Grass  which  was  planted  in  autumn,  rise  nearly 
two  feet  through  a  bed  of  earth  ;  but  late  in  the 
spring  when  its  vegetation  is  vigorous,  it  would  bo 
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emothtTfil  at  half  that  (lr|)tli.  Lot  the  Ox-oyc 
Daisy  thon  be  iiloiijihod  iitulcr  with  a  ilcop,  cvoii, 
rctjular  tMirow,  wlu'ii  in  its  tnost  gmwiiif;  state, 
and  sulVoi-alioii  must  oiisuc.  Tlio  ground  howev- 
er, will  jirolia'.ily  coutain  unsprontcd  seeds.  When 
the  ohl  plants  have  rotted,  successive  ploughings 
and  harrowings  may  be  necessary  to  destroy  the 
young  |ilaiits  that  come  forward,  and  to  bring  up 
more  seed  near  the  surface  of  the  genuiuate. 
Pei*severanre  can  conquer  all  such  enemies,  and 
make  a  profitable  business  of  it  to  the  former. 
Maine  Farmer. 


[From  the  I'raclical  Farinrr.] 

FACTS    AKD    OBSERVATIOKS    RELATIVE    TO 

THE  CULTURE  OP  SILK. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Journal  of  a 
Board  fur  the  extension  of  the  culture  of  silk, 
connected  with  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Bava- 
ria, contains  ideas  which  may  prove  useful  to  as- 
sociations combined  for  similar  purposes  in  the 
Uuited  States  : 

After  reading  of  the  resolutions  and  the  list  of 
the  members  of  the  new  Board,  the  Counseller  of 
State,  M.  (le  Haggi,  spoke  in  substance  as  follows: 
•"  Gentlemen  —  The  resolutions  which  have 
just  been  read  explain  tlie  end  for  which  you  have 
convened.  It  is  not  less  than  to  procure  to  your 
country  an  important  branch  of  industry,  known 
by  the  name  of  culture  of  silk.  Like  the  Greeks, 
Italians  and  French  we  wisli  to  call  silk  culture 
into  existence.  The  culture  of  silk  will  be  an 
incidental  business,  the  secondary  work  of  chil- 
dren, panp.  rs  ami  old  people.  Encouraged  b}' 
the  example  of  Greece,  Italy  and  France  we  wish 
to  trust  it  to  the  fair  hands  of  ladies,  who  could 
4|lby  way  of  amusement,  and  without  any  expense, 
obtain  within  six  weeks,  a  most  elegant  material 
for  the  ornament  of  their  persons  and  of  their 
apartments. 

"  The  whole  enterprize  requires  nothing  further 
than  to  feed  the  silk  worms  in  the  spring  with 
tmulberry  leaves;  a  care  not  greater,  but  surely 
more  useful,  than  the  feeding  of  dogs,  birds,  and 
cats ;  to  keep  them  clean,  and  to  grant  them  a 
little  s;  ace  in  a  room  to  spin  their  silk.  These 
are  the  means  by  which  the  cocoons  are  obtained, 
and  these  furnish  again  eggs:  and  here  ends  the 
whole  culture:  for  the  cocoons  themselves  are  ar- 
ticles of  commerce. 

"  The  business  of  the  board  is  for  the  present : 

1.  to  attend   to  the  plantation  of  mulberry   trees; 

2.  to  procure  silk  worms:  3,  and  lastly,  to  guide 
in  the  use  of  these  means.  Only  after  these  three 
jnx'liminaries  have  been  attended  to  begins  the 
first  chapter  of  fabrication." 

Mulberry  must  not  be  planted  separate  along 
the  street,  exposed  to  dust,  or  to  northerly  winds, 
nor  in  a  marshy  soil  ;  but  on  the  contrary  in  a 
shelten'd  place,  with  an  ex]  osure  to  the  sun. 
Cobh's  Manual  asserts  that  the  white  mulberry  has 
been  found  superior  to  the  purple  or  native  red. 
Rush's  report  enumerates  seven  varieties  of  the  red, 
and  says  that  "the  leaves  of  the  native  red  nmlher- 
ry  tree  agree  perfectly  vvith  si  k-worms,  and  yield 
very  good  silk,  is  a  fact  so  well  established  by  the 
••xperienee  of  more  than  a  century,  that  to  doubt 
it  would  amount  to  an  absurdity.  It  appears 
however,  that  the  leaves  do  not  suit  the  constitu- 
tion of  French  worms  and  the  author  [Mr  De- 
longchainps]  of  the  experiment,  which  he  made 
to  satisfy  himself  on  this  point,  therefore,  decides 


a^'ainst  the  fitness    of  the  tn^e  for  the  food  of  the 
insects." 

"  The  roots  of  the  mulberry  tree  strike  very, 
deep  into  thi;  ground,  so  that  the  surface  not 
being  impoverishe<l  as  it  is  by  many  trees,  whose 
roots  are  founil  more  in  the  upper  soil,  other 
kinds  of  cultivation  may  he  prosecuted  arouiul  it. 
Neither  its  shade  nor  the  droi)pings  of  rain  from 
its  leaves  is  considered  prejuilicial  to  plants 
growing  beneath. 

Moist  lands  in  valleys  and  near  rivers  induce  a 
very  rapid  growth  in  the  trees  ;  hut  their  leaves 
contain  in  such  situations,  too  much  watery  mat- 
ter, and  though  eaten  voraciously  are  hurtful  to 
the  worms  from  their  comiiaralive  want  of  nourish- 
ishment.  The  labors  of  the  insect  are  also  de- 
layed, and  the  quality  of  their  produce  injured, 
bv  the  weakness  of  constitution  resulting  from 
this  cause.  Trees  in  dry  soils  give  fewer  leaves, 
but  any  deficiency  in  their  quantity  is  amply  com- 
pensated by  the  greater  nutriment  which  they  af- 
ford and  as  a  necessary  consequence  by  the  su- 
perior quality  of  the  silk  produced." — Lardner^s 
Cabincl  Cyclopedia. 

Extra  food  for  silk  ivorms. — Mr  Loudon  men- 
tions that  M.  Honal'oiis,  an  experienced  cultiva- 
tor of  silk  worms  found  that  "dandelions  sustain- 
ed them  imtil  the  fourth  change,  when  the  leaves 
of  the  mulberry  were  substituted."  If  this  plant 
should  answer  in  the  Uuited  States  the  fact  is  im- 
portant, as  it  is  the  first  vegetable  that  appears  in 
spring.  Various  works,  during  the  last  thirty 
years  have  repeated  the  following  statement,  viz  : 
that  DrBellardi,  of  Turin,  after  a  number  of  ex- 
periments, found  that  young  worms  eat  dried  mul- 
berry leaves  vvith  avidity.  The  leaves  must  be 
collected  about  the  end  of  autumn  before  frosts 
and  in  dry  weather,  and  at  a  time  when  the  heat 
is  greatest ;  then  dried  in  the  sun,  and  laid  up  in  a 
dry  place,  after  they  have  been  reduced  to  powder. 
When  given  to  the  worms,  this  powder  should  he 
slightly  moistened  with  water,  and  a  i)arcel  of  it 
placed  before  the  worms.  This  practice,  ac- 
cording to  Du  Halde,  is  pursued  in  China,  with 
this  dift'erence,  that  the  leaves  are  merely  kept  in 
earthern  jars. 

The  writer  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  the  above  substitutes  for  the  proper  food  of 
silk  worms  ought  only  to  be  used  when  this  can- 
not be  had.  Due  attention  except  in  a  v(Ty  late 
spring,  will  always  enable  US  to  accommodate  the 
hatching  of  the  worms  to  the  vegetation  of  the 
mulberry  tree. — Rush's  Report. 


Tlie  object  of  this|,couuuunicalion  is  to  suggest 
the  practicability  of  forming  a  company  for  the 
growth  and  inaimfacture  of  silk.  The  County  of 
Essex  possesses  within  itsi^lf  all  the  advantages 
of  raising  and  manufaiituring  an  article  which 
annually  takes  from  the  county  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. The  suggestion  ol"  the  erection  of  a  Mami- 
factory  for  the  production  of  silk  fabrics  is  not 
visionary.  It  can  be  done.  "  Whatever  man  has 
(lone,  man  may  do,"  is  an  old  adage  ;  and  where 
is  the  man,  or  where  a  nation  that  has  performed 
a  thing  which  a  Yankee  has  not  performed,  of 
could  iHit  i)erform,  with  additions  and  inii)rove- 
ments  ? 

Some  of  the  farmers  of  Essex,  a  few  years 
since,  in  consequence  of  the  suggestions  of  ob- 
serving men,  and  the  encouragement  given  by 
Agricultural  Societies,  j)lanted  very  extensively 
the  mulberry  tree.  They  have  probably  upwards 
of  100,000  of  them  in  full  vigor,  which  would 
yield  Silk  amply  snliicient  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  county,  and  moreover  leave  a  surplus  for  ex- 
portation. The  cidiure  of  silk  has  from  the  first 
colonization  of  the  country,  more  or  less  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  American  People.  As  early 
as  1745,  the  colonics  of  Georgia  and  Vi  :-'inia  ex- 
ported quantities  of  raw  Silk  to  England.  The 
manufacture  of  Sewing  Silk  has  been  carried  on 
in  Coimecticut  and  Massachusetts  very  profitably 
for  a  number  of  years.  "  America  is  destined  to 
become  a  rich  silk  growing  and  silk  manufactur- 
ing country,"  was  the  remark  of  a  distinguished 
patron  of  domestic  industry.  It  has  been  pioved 
by  actual  experiment,  that  the  quality  of  Ameri- 
can silk  is  far  superior  to  that  of  France  or  Italy 
and  that  the  product  from  the  same  number  of 
trees  is  greater. 

I  sha  1  feel  myself  well  repaid,  if  this  commu- 
nication serves  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  friends 
of  American  Manufiielures  in  Salem  more  partic- 
u'arly  to  this  subject,  being  convinced  that  should 
they  act  upon  the  suggestion  of  erecting  a  manu- 
ftictory  for  the  production  of  silk  fabrics,  they  will 
find  the  experiment  |  rove  successful,  thereby 
introducing  a  new  article  of  commerce,  and  thus 
b(  n:ifittiiig  the  whole  nation,  by  saving  to  the 
country  part  of  the  innnense  amount  which  is 
annua  ly  paid  for  this  article  in  the  markets  of 
France  and  England. — Essex  Register. 


SILK    IN    ESSEX  COUNTY. 

Messrs  ErrroRs — I  am  g'ad  to  observe  the 
symptoms  of  regeneralion  spreading  in  our  good- 
ly town  ;  and  I  hope  our  business  men  and  our 
men  of  money,  will  cherish  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise and  improvement  which  is  abroad  in  the 
land.  It  needs  only  a  proper  a;  plication  of  the 
means  we  possess,  to  make  Salem  what  she  ought 
to  be.  It  is  bnmilialing  to  see  other  places  with 
but  a  tithe  of  the  natural  advantages  we  possess, 
takiiig  the  lead  and  faroutstrii)ping  Salem  in  every 
thing  of  a  business  nature. 

The  bad  tenilcncy  of  this  laxity  of  enterprise, 
and  inactivity  of  our  abundant  capital,  in  driving 
from  our  conmiunify  the  "  bone siiid  sinew"  of  the 
town,  has  repeatedly  been  laid  before  us.  But  a 
new  iuipidse  has  been  given  !  Salem  has  awaken- 
ed !  Salem  will  prosper  ! 


Clover  with  Oats. — Many  of  the  farmers  in 
West  Chester  and  Putnam  counties  sow  clover 
seed  with  their  oats — thinking  it  taki  s  better.than 
rye  or  wheat.  Th«!  ordinary  rotation  in  nio.st 
parts  of  this  section  of  the  Union  is  corn,  oats, 
tye  or  wheat  with  chjv(  r.  In  order  to  secure 
the  enriching  jiropc  rlies  ^f  the  cdvcr,  I  shoidd 
suppose,  even  in  this  rotalion,  if  won  d  be  i)rof- 
itable  to  sow  clover,  with  a  view  of  turning  it  un- 
der for  rye  or  wheat  in  the  fall.  The  expense 
of  seed  ami  sowing  is  but  a  trifii'.  Tlie  pasture, 
from  the  time  the  oats  are  cut  to  that  lor  fall 
ploughing,  will  pay  for  all  expenses. 


A  company  lias  hn  n  funned  at  Ponghkeepsic, 
N.  Y.  for  the  mannliictnre  ol'silk,  with  a  capita  of 
8200,000.  'Miey  are  now  ereeting  a  building  for 
that  purpose,  SO  f.  et  long,  by  35' foet  wide,  and 
four  st<iries  hiijh. 


Nothing  should  be  (lone  in  hast     but    the    gri,:- 
ping  of  fleas. 


NEW  ENGLAND   FARMER, 


JCIiY  15,  11S3S. 
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I.AYING  DOWN  GRA^SS  I-AND. 

In  the  3fl  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  New  York,  wc 
find  UH  article  by  S.  De  Witt,  Esq.  of  Albany 
from  which  we  extract  the  following. 

There,  in  Great  Britain,  ws  are  taught  that  in 
in  order  to  have  good  pastures  or  meadows,  no 
pains  or  expense  must  be  spared  to  enrich  the  soil, 
,  where  that  is  needed,  to  destroy  as  far  as  possible 
by  a  siiitable  course  of  husbandry  every  weed  or 
plant  that  previously  occupied  the  field  ;  to  have 
the  ground  perfectly  pulverized  by  ploughing  and 
harrowing,  and  then  to  sow  on  it  a  plentiful 
quantity  of  grass  seed  suited  to  tVie  soil,  and  of 
those  kinds  which  have  been  proved  to  be  the 
■best  for  those  purposes.  The  fault  I  mean  to  find 
with  our  practice  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish is  this — ^for  pasture  or  meadow  we  sow  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  on  a  field  of  winter  grain 
a  sma'l  quantity  of  grass  seed,  from  which  we 
expect  our  future  pastures  and  meadows,  and 
trust  to  their  branching  out  in  two  or  three  years 
90  as  to  make  tolerable  pastures  or  meadows.  In 
the  meanwhile  other  grasses  and  weeds  spring  up 
so  as  to  occupy  most  of  the  ground  ;  and  this  is 

most  notoriously  the  case  in  our  new  country, 
where  the  seeds  of  thousands  of  varieties  of 
plants  lie  in  the  ground  ready  to  spring  up  and 
overcome  the  growth  of  artificial  grasses.  In  or- 
der to  prevent  this,  the  English  practice  before 
descrilied  is  the  more  necessary  here.  The  abo- 
riginal weeds  must  first  be  destroyed  by  preceding 
crops,  especially  by  those  which  require  the  use  of 
the  hoe,  and  then  such  a  quantity  of  clean  well 
selected  grass  seeds  must  be  sown  as  will  clever- 
ly fill  the  ground  and  in  their  growth  smother 
every  other  vegetable.  For  this  purpose  too  much 
seed  cannot  be  put  into  the  ground  at  once.  The 
practice  of  put.ing  a  small  quantity  of  grass  seed 
on  ground  laid  down  for  pastiu-es  or  meadows  is 
one  of  the  greatest  errors  in  the  husbandry  of  our 
country.  On  this  subject  I  wish  that  our  farmers 
would  consult  a  book  published  in  London,  called 
the  Complete  Grazier.  It  gives  recipes  for  the 
kinds  and  quantities  of  seed  per  acre  proper  to 
be  sown  on  all  the  varieties  of  soils,  such  as  clay, 

loam,  sand,  chalk,  peats,  up-lands,  mid-lands,  low- 
lands. 

As  a  sample  I  will  co[.y  a  recipe  for  an  acre  for 

low-land  ;  meadow  fox-tail  2  pecks,  meadow  fes- 
cue 2  pecks,  rough  stalked  poa  2  pecks,  ray   grass 

1  peck,  vernal  grass  1  quart,  white  clover  2 quarts 

marl  grass  2  quarts,  rib  grass  2  ((uarts. 

In  the  recipes  for  the  various  soils,  the  quantity 

of  seed  is  generally  about  a  busliel  per  acre.    Let 

this  be  compared  with  our  practice. 

Here  it  is  proper  to  be  observed,  that  in    laying 

down   grounds    for     pastime  lands,    the    English 

select  the  seeds  of  such  grasses  as    will  come    to 

maturity  in  succession  ;  but    I    think   they    carry 

this  scheme  to  excess,  and  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  a  mixture  of  such   a   variety    of  seeds    to 

be  used  for  these  purposes.     In    our    country  the 

most  esteemed  grasses  are  white  and   red  clover, 

timothy  or  herd's   grass,    the    red  top,  and  foul 

meadow.     With    these    some    other    indigenous 

grasses  intermix,  the  merits  of  which   deserve   to 

be  investigated.     Our  bCst  grasses    for    meadows 

are  unqiiestionalily  the  timothy,  the  red   top,    and 

foul  meadow.     The  merits  of  this  last    mentioned 

grass  are  not  generally  known,  and  I  suspect  it  to  \  with     a     compost    of  earth,    dung    and    ashes, 


be  the  best,  for  low  alluvial  soils,  to  be  found  in 
our  country.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  variety  of 
the  red  top,  Agrostis  vulgaris,  and  preferable  to  it, 
being  more  delicate  in  its  structure,  and  having 
leaves  more  slender,  longer  and  greater  abundance. 
I  have  been  told  by  an  acquaintance  from  Orange 
co;inty,  that  it  is  chiefly  used  on  the  reclaimed 
drowned  lands  there,  and  preferred  to  all  other 
grasses,  and  that  it  yields  most  abundant  crops.  I 
know  from  my  own  observation  for  a  number  of 
years,  that  without  any  artificial  preparation  it  has 
gradually  supplanted  the  coarse  aquatic  grasses, 
on  the  lower  parts  of  the  low  lands  at  Ithaca. 
There  can  be  no  better  hay  than  that  which  is 
made  of  it.  On  a  rich  moist  soil,  it  will  grow 
uncommonly  dense,  and  I  should  think  would 
yield  as  much  from  an  acre  as  any  other  of  the 
best  cultivated  grasses. 

In  order  to  tnake  a  good  meadow  on  a  rich  soil 
I  would  recommend  this  practice.  Destroy  all 
the  weeds  and  natural  grasses  I ly  ploughing,  har- 
rowing, and  suitable  crops.  Prepare  the  ground 
by  sufficiently  pulverizing  it,  and  then  sow  on  it 
so  much  timothy  seed  as  that  the  growth  from  it 
shall  immediately  cover  the  ground,  atleast  asthick 
as  a  field  of  flax.  This  then  will  give  you  a  clear 
abundant  crop  of  timothy  to  the  exclusion  of  ev 
ery  other  grass.  Or  if  the  ground  be  inclined  to 
moisture,  use  foul  meadow  seed  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  or  make  use  of  of  a  mixture  of  timothy  and 
foul  meadow  ;  at  all  events  be  not  sparing  of  seed, 
and  immediate  abundant  crops  will  be  the  re- 
ward. Timothy  and  foul  meadow  or  red  toj),  I 
consider  as  the  best  of  all  grasses  for  our  lowland 
meadows,  and  the  more  every  other  kind  is  kept 
out  of  them  the  better.  Some  of  the  English 
grasses  may  be  advantageously  used  in  laying 
down  permanent  pasture  grounds;  but  white 
clover  and  timothy  are  the  best  in  use  among  us. 
Red  clover  is  to  be  preferred  for  soiling  and  en- 
riching the  ground,  when  fallowing  is  intended. 
By  tneans  of  it,  with  the  assistance  of  gypsum, 
the  poorest  soils  can  be  made  valuable. 

I  have  said  that  too  much  seed  cannot  be 
put  into  the  ground  at  once.  Every  body  knows 
what  a  small  quantity  is  generally  used,  and  how 
long  it  is  before  lauds  laid  down  as  pastures  or 
meadows  come  to  perfection,  and  how  they  are 
injured  by  grasses  of  spontaneous  growth  which 
ought  not  to  be  there  ;  but  fbr  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  left  by  the 
stingy  sower.  In  confirmation  of  the  propriety 
of  these  remarks,  I  will  make  further  quotations 
from  the  Complete  Grazier. 

"  The  following  [u-opoitions  were  sown  a  few 
years  since  by  the  Earl  of  Darlington:  white  or 
Dutch  clover  17  lbs.,  clean  l^iy  seed  14  bushels, 
rib  grass  H  lbs.,  trefoil  \h  lbs.  By  which  means 
(the  soil  being  previously  ploughed  very  fine  and 
made  perfectly  level,)  the  land  was  speedily  cover- 
ed with  a  thick  and  excellent  herbage.  The  only 
exceptionable  thing  in  this  practice  is  the  quanti- 
ty of  seed,  which  is  certainly  too  large  for  a  stat- 
ute acre." 

The  last  remark,  I  presume,  means  an  unnec- 
essary waste  of  seed,  not  that  the  quantity  used 
was  an  injury  to  the  production  of  the  field. 

"  Mr  Dalton's  mode  of  laying  down  land  to 
grass,  is  to  make  the  ground  jjerfectly  smooth  and 
then  sow  upon  every  acre  thelollowing  seeds,  viz. 
hay  seeds  6  bushels,  rib  grass  12  Ihs.,  white  or 
Dutch  clover  8  lbs.,  burnet  5  lbs.     He  manures  it 


thoroughly  mixed  together,  and  folds  his  sheep  up- 
on it,  &c.  The  proportion  of  seed,  however,  is 
still  too  great,  though  in  other  respects  his  man- 
agement be  excellent. 

"  In  the  laying  down  of  land  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  good  meadow,  greatly  superior  to  the 
generality  of  pastures,  the  late  Mr  Curtis  recom- 
mends the  following  grasses,  and  two  species  of 
clover,  to  be  mixed  in  the  following  proportions  : 
meadow  fescue  grass  1  pint,  meadow  fox-tail 
grass  1  pint,  rough  tailed  meadow  grass  J  pint 
smooth  stalked  meadow  grass  i  pint,  crested  dog's 
tail  i  pint,  sweet  scented  spring  grass  J  pint,  white 
or  Dutch  clover  i  pint,  common  or  red  clover 
h  pint. 

"  These  are  to  be  mixed  together,  and  about 
three  bushels  sown  on  an  acre." 

Such  appears  to  be  the  practice  where  agricul- 
ture has  been  growing  towards  perfection,  aided 
by  all  the  efforts  of  man,  and  the  acquisitions  of 
science  and  experience  assiduously  and  constantly 
applied  for  its  amelioration,  for  more  than  a  thous- 
and years.  Now  let  the  practice  in  our  country 
be  considered.  With  the  reflection  of  this  light 
on  it,  how  most  wretched  docs  itajjpearl 

How  far  the  grasses  of  Europe  are  proper^  for 
our  country,  ex])erience  must  decide.  We  know 
that  one  of  our  best  grasses,  timothy  or  herds' 
grass,  cannot  be  cultivated  to  advantage  in  Eng- 
land, and  siiflicient  exp-eriments  have  not  been 
tuade,  or  if  made,  not  recorded,  to  ascertain 
which  of  the  English  grasses  would  be  an  acqui- 
sition in  our  practice  of  husbandry.  Nor  have 
the  proper  researches  yet  been  made  to  our  pas- 
turages and  meadows,  by  the  introduction  of  the 
grasses  on  which  our  cattle  subsist  in  their  ranges 
in  our  forests.  For  this  purpose  I  would  advise, 
that  a  botanist  should  tmn  a  hors^  or  cow,  not 
starved,  but  with  an  appetite  rather  sated,  into  the 
woods  at  a  proper  season  of  the  year,  and  observe 
the  grasses  which  the  animal  would  select  for  his 
food.  By  this  means  some  might  be  discovered 
which  would  make  valuable  additions  to  those 
used  with  us  for  our  pastures  or  meadows. 


SUCKERS  OJIf  IIVDIAN  CORN. 

Farmers  have  been  divided  in  the  opinion, 
whether  it  was  best  to  deprive  Indian  corn  of  the 
suckers  which  are  given  out  from  the  roots,  «Sz,c. 
or  not.  We  have  been  inclined  to  the  opinioii 
that  it  was  best,  considering  them  as  depriving 
the  kernel  of  food  which  it  ought  to  have,  and 
thereby  lessening  the  crop. 

Some  statements  in  the  last  Cultivator,  if  cor- 
rect, prove  that  it  is  wrong  to  cut  them  off",  but 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  spindle  and  be- 
come matured  with  the  other  stalks.  Why  this 
should  be  done  will  be  best  understood  by  stating 
a  few  items  of  the  process  of  fertilizing  the  seeds 
of  plants.  It  is  a  fact,  that  plants  are  both  male 
and  female,  and  that  the  yellow  dust  or  pollen 
which  is  produced  by  a  certain  part  of  the  flower 
must  be  received  or  a  poition  of  it  hy  another 
part  of  the  flower  or  plant  and  conveyed  to  the 
seeds  or  they  will  never  come  to  maturity.  Now 
pollen,  in  Indian  corn,  is  formed  by  the  spindle, 
and  this  must  descend  upon  the  silk  which  is  put 
out  from  the  husk  or  ear,  and  be  thence  conveyed 
to  the  seed,  and  causes  it  to  become  matured  or 
ripened.  Hence  the  reason  why  some  rows  of 
corn  in  an  ear  or  the  tips  of  some  ears,  have  no 
kernels  ;  they  have  not  received  any  pollen.  The 
statement  "of  the  person  alluded  to  is  to    tho   fol- 
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)\ving  piir|)ort,  viz :  The  lower  portion  of  kcr- 
els  put    out    the    silk    first,  and  the  higher  ones, 

I  succession — a  new  circle  of  them  i)resentln!r 
icrnsilvcs  contiiuially  until  they  are  all   out   and 

II  iuiprcgnateil.  Now  the  male  blossoms,  on 
:ie  spindle,  do  not  remain  in  vigor  n)ore  than  six 
ays,  and  if  the  weather  be  hot   and  dry  not   so 

There  is  danger  therefore,  that  all  the  ker- 
cls  will  not  become  fertilized  by  the  main  stalks, 
ut  the  suckers  coming  after  in  succession,  will 
(ford  suflicient  for  the  purpose,  and  the  ears  be- 
onie  fdled.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  on  the 
core  of  the  necessity  of  the  pollen  of  the  sj)in- 
le  for  rendering  the  kernel  of  the  ear  plump  and 
ood  ;  but  the  question  to  be  decided  is — docs 
le  spindle  of  the. main  stalk  ever  fail  of  doing 
lis  ?  If  it  is  common  for  them  to  do  this,  then 
le  suckers,  if  they  grow  up  and  spindle  in  sea- 
on,  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  should  never 
e  cut  down.  It  is  a  subject  worth  examining, 
nd  we  hope  our  farmers  will  watch  narrowly 
lis  simimer   and    test  the   truth   of    it. — Maine 


PICKING  GEESE  ALIVE. 

Pennant,  an  English  writer,  says  that  geese  arc 
ducked  five  times  in  the  year  in  Lincolnshire, 
•nee  for  the  qui'.ls,  and  four  times  for  the  feathers, 
hat  he  saw  the  goslings  six  weeks  old  deprived  of 
heir  feathers  and  tails.  Many  of  them  perished 
inder  the  operation.  Picking  geese  alive  is  how- 
ver a  cruel  practice;  but  doubtless,  there  is  one 
leriod  of  the  year  in  which  the  feathers  come  off 
vith  less  pain  than  at  others.  Moubray  liolds  the 
bllowing  language: 

A  writer  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  December, 
823,  remarks  humanely  on  the  cruelty  of  pluck- 
ing the  living  goose,  proposing  a  remedy,  which  I 
ihould  rejoice  exceedingly  to  find  practicable  and 
jfFective.  He  remarks  on  the  additional  torture 
jxperieiiced  by  the  poor  fowl,  from  the  too  fre- 
juent  unskilfulness  and  want  of  dexterity  of  the 
jperator  —  generally  a  woman.  The  skin  and 
flesh  are  sometimes  so  torn  as  to  occasion  the 
Jeatli  of  the  victim  ;  and  even  when  the  fowls  are 
plucked  in  the  most  careful  manner,  they  lose 
their  fiesh  and  appetite  ;  their  eyes  become  dull, 
and  they  languish  in  a  most  pitiable  state,  during 
a  longer  or  a  shorter  period.  Mortality  also  has 
been  periodically  very  extensive  in  the  fiocks  of 
geese,  from  sudden  and  imprudent  exposure  of 
them  to  the  cold,  after  being  stripped,  and  more 
especially  during  severe  seasons  and  sudden  at- 
mosperic  vicissitudes.  There  are  many  instances 
in  bleak  and  cold  situations,  of  hundreds  being 
lost  in  a  single  night,  from  neglect  of  the  due  pre- 
caution of  comfortable  shelter  for  as  long  a  time 
as  it  may  appear  to  be  required.  The  remedy 
proposed,  on  the  above  authority,  is  as  follows ; 
Feathers  are  but  of  a  year's  growth,  and  in  the 
moulting  season  they  spontaneously  fall  off  and 
are  supplied  by  a  fresh  fleece.  When,  howsver, 
the  geese  are  in  full  feather,  let  the  plumage  be 
removed,  close  to  the  skin,  by  sharp  scissors. 
Tne  produce  would  not  be  much  reduced  in 
quantity,  whilst  the  quality  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved, and  an  indemnification  be  experienced,  in 
the  uninjured  health  of  the  fowl,  and  the  benefit 
obtained  to  the  succeeding  crop.  Labor  also 
wouhl  he  saved  in  dressing,  since  the  quilly  por- 
tion of  the  feathers,  when  forcibly  detached  from 
the  skin,  is  generally  in  such  a  state,  as,  after  all 
to    require    the    employment    of  scissors.     After 


this  op(M"Uion  shall  have  been  performed,  the 
down  from  the  breast  may  bo  removed  by  the 
same  means. 

The  time  has  arrived,  I  trust,  for  successful  ex- 
ertions in  the  cause  of  compassion  towards  tortur- 
ed and  helpless  animals  ;  and  I  presume  to  make 
a  serious  call  on  the  clergy  and  leading  aristocracy 
of  the  districts  implicated,  for  the  exercise  of  their 
influence  in  this  case,  granting  the  reform  to  be 
practicable. 

We  fully  believe  that  feather  beds  are  worse 
tKfrl  useless — that  they  have  debilitated  and  se- 
riously injured  many  a  constitution.  The  follow- 
ing is  from  the  Long  Island  Star: 

Sir, — Believing  as  I  do,  that  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity is  much  neglected,  and  that  there  is  still 
room  for  improvement,  and  aniongst  the  various 
species  of  cruelty,  practised  by  thoge  who  profess 
to  be  conscientious  of  inflicting  unnecessary  pain 
either  upon  the  human  or  animal  creation,  I  con- 
sider that  picking  geese  alive  is  one  that  might 
he  ranked  among  the  greatest. 

Many  are  conscientious  respecting  nicking  hor- 
ses, and  making  use  of  slaves'  produce,  and  hold 
it  cruel  and  inhuman  ;  I  would  ask  a  reflecting 
community,  is  it  more  so  than  picking  geese  alive  ? 
I  answer  no  !  I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  almost 
heresy  to  advance  such  ideas  to  many,  especiallv 
those  whose  minds  are  shackled  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  forefathers.  I  have  of  late  made 
mention  of  this  subject,  and  have  freely  ex- 
pressed my  views,  and  am  hap[iy  to  say  that  many 
entertain  views  which  accord  with  my  own  ;  yet 
there  are  many  who  stand  strongly  opposed.  In 
a  late  conversation  with  some  of  those  who  are  in 
this  practice,  I  was  told  unhesitatingly  that  if 
geese  were  picked  in  the  right  time,  it  caused  no 
l)ain,  which  assertion  I  hold  entirely  erroneous, 
and  will  pledge  myself  to  give  one  dollar  per 
head  for  all  geese  that  can  be  brought  to  me  in  a 
state  that  the  feathers  can  be  picked  without  i)ain. 
They  may  tell  this  to  one  who  has  never  had  ex- 
perience and  who  has  never  witnessed  the  cruel 
scene  of  picking  gecso  alho.  The  usual  prac- 
tice wliere  I  am  acquainted  is  to  draw  a  stocking 
over  the  head,  in  order  to  prevent  the  goose  biting 
the  one  who  picks  it.  I  would  ask  those  who  ad- 
vocate this  inhuman  practice,  why  does  the  goose 
bite?  The  answer  will  be,  because  it  is  hurt  by 
forcing  or  extricating  the  feathers  from  their  sock- 
ets of  flesh,  and  for  the  better  information  of  those 
who  never  witnessed  the  picking  of  geese,  I  will 
give  a  faint  idea  of  such  a  scene  and  its  effects. 
I  have  seen  a  flock  of  geese  which  apparently 
were  healthy,  full  of  animation,  which  would  not 
suffer  any  one  to  apjjroach  them,  driven  into  apen 
caught  and  stripped  of  their  coat  of  feathers,  till 
they  were  almost  naked.  I  have  seen  them  lie 
panting  and  struggling  under  the  most  excruciating 
pain,  whilst  under  this  cruel  operation.  I  have 
seen  the  blood  flow  from  their  veins — I  have  seen 
the  flesh  torn  from  the  body,  because  the  feathers 
were  set  strongly  in  the  body.  I  have  seen  the 
same  flock,  wlio  but  a  few  hours  ago  would  not 
suffer  you  to  approach  them,  stand  by  the  way- 
side in  a  dull,  stupid,  and  inanimate  state,  with 
their  wings  droojiing  to  the  ground,  suffering  ine 
to  approach  thfcm  and  take  them  in  my  hands.  I 
would  ask  what  has  caused  this  great  change? — 
Certainly  nothing  but  the  cruel  oiieratiou  which 
has  been  inflicted  on  them.  And  for  what  ?  Why, 
for  the  sake  of  gain,  as  it  will  he  told  you  ;  and  to 
justify  tliis  cruel  practice,   it  is  argued  that  it   is 


necessary,  so  as  to  make  the  raising  of  geeso  lu- 
crative business,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  beds. 
To  the  first,  I  will  projiosn  to  those  who  entertain 
such  views,  to  take  a  flock  of  geese  and  divido 
them  equal,  and  give  them  equal  chance  aliko  as 
to  pasture  or  range,  and  pick  onc(|of  the  flocks, 
and  then  make  sale  of  the  feathers,  and  then 
purchase  any  kind  of  grain  with  the  proceeds 
of  such  feathers,  and  fi;ed  it  to  the  flock  so 
picked,  and  they  will  find  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  that  the  geese  which  have  not  been  pick- 
ed will  be  earlier  fit  for  market,  and  far  heav- 
ier, and  will  make  better  returns ;  so,  instead 
of  its  being  advantageous  to  pick,  it  is  an  actual 
loss.  This  idea  is  supported  by  actual  expe- 
rience, and  as  to  its  being  necessary  to  have 
beds,  that  we  can  have  from  the  picking  when 
sent  to  market.  But  I  would  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  sleeping  on  mattresses  or  beds  cf  straw 
in  warm  weather,  to  promote  health  ;  and  it  is 
further  argued,  that  if  you  do  not  pick  them  they 
will  shed  their  feathers,  and  then  it  is  time  to 
pick  them  so  as  to  cause  no  pain.  In  answer 
to  this,  I  will  advise  those  who  so  argue,  to 
try  the  experiment  on  themselves.  Say,  (to 
wit,)  there  are  often  times  when  the  hairs  of 
their  lieads  or  a  part  will  come  out  without 
pain — let  them  suflisr  some  one  to  snatch  the 
hairs  from  their  heads  until  it  is  as  bare  as 
the  body  of  the  goose,  and  see  if  it  will  ereato 
pain  or  not.  Who  can,  afler  being  acquainted 
with  the  reality  of  this  species  of  cruelty,  lay 
his  head  on  a  pil'.ow  of  feathers  with  a  clear  con- 
science knowingthat  the  pillow  is  composed  of  ma- 
terials which  have  caused  severe  painsand  shedding 
of  blood  on  a  poor  lielpiess  animal,  which  might 
be  obtained  without  pain.  Much  more  might 
be  said  on  this  inhuman  jractice,  but  1  am 
well  aware  that  I  have  encroached  on  your 
columns  by  the  length  of  this  article  ;  the  ob- 
ject of  my  placing  my  views  in  your  columns, 
is  to  give  them  a  more  wide  circulation  than 
1  could  otherv/ise  do,  hoping  that  a  word  to 
the  wise  is  sufficient. — JV.  Y.  Farmer. 


iiTowiNG  Machine. — We  have  seen  at  the  shop 
of  Mr  Johnson,  in  Cheri-y  street,  a  mowing  ma- 
chine, whidi  we  are  told  is  the  first  of  the  kind 
built  in  this  country.  The  cutting  operation  is 
performed  by  circular  knives  fastened  upon  the 
periphery  of  a  horizontal  wheel  five  feet  in  diam- 
eter. This  wheel  is  suspended  upon  a  perpendicu- 
lar iron  shaft,  which  hangs  upon  a  lever,  by  which 
the  knives  are  raised  or  lowered  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  driver  to  suit  any  unevenness  in  the  ground. 
The  motion  is  given  by  jeering,  connected  with 
the  wjieels,  on  which  the  whole  machine  rests. 
1  he  machine  will  weigh  a  ton,  and  is  moved  by 
two  horsfe.  Upon  the  horizontal  wheel,  and  just 
within  the  edge  of  the  knives  is  a  tub  of  light 
wood,  which  has  the  effect  of  carrying  the  mown 
grass  into  a  swath.  We  see  not  hut  that  the 
thing  will  work  well  on  smooth  land,  but  where 
there  are  rocks  of  much  unevenness  it  cannot.  Jt 
is  said  to  be  capable  of  mowing  ten  acres  a  day, 
and  certainly,  for  the  mower,  it  is  much  easier  to 
ride  on  this  machine,  than  to  swing  a  common 
scythe.  The  machine  was  invented  in  Eng- 
land, but  the  laborers  there,  jirobably  under  the 
guide  of  some  philanthropic  leader,  made  war 
upon  it,  and  would  never  permit  it  to  be  used  in 
peace. — .V.  Y.  Jour,  of  Com. 
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FARM  SCHOOIi   ON  THOMPSON'S  ISLAND. 

On  the  9th  inst.  we  had  the  pleasu/e  ofjuining  a 
large  party  ol  respectable  inhabitants  of  Boston,  in  an 
excursion  to  visit  the  Boston  Jlsylum  and  Farm  School. 
The  steamboat  General  Lincoln  gave  us  a  rapid  and 
pleasing  conveyance  to  one  of  the  islands  in  Boston 
harbor,  called  Thompson's  Island,  in  which  the  above 
named  seminary  is  situated.  This  steamboat  is  a  de- 
lightful vehicle,  audwon  its  way  with  a  swift  and  easy 
progression  among  the  isles  and  promontories  whii  h 
d'wersify  and  adorn  as  fine  an  expanse  as  ever  presented 
a  vase  to  the  majesty  of  Neptune,  or  a  mirror  to  his 
(]ueen.  Madam  Amphitrite. 

A  little  past  9  A.  M.,  we  were  landed  at  a  wharf  re- 
cently constructed  by  the  founders  of  the  establishment 
and  were  conducted  by  Capt.  Chandler,  the  Superin- 
tendent, to  a  large  and  commodious  Farm  house.  This 
is  of  brick,  standing  in  an  elevated  site,  from  which  is  a 
beautiful  and  romantic  view  of  the  outer  and  the  inner 
harbor,  as  well  as  a  picturesque  country  bordering  on  the 
water,  and  presenting  various  forms  of  beauty  and  sub- 
limity. The  pupils  of  this  school  a.nounting  to  fifty- 
six  were  assembled  in  a  large  hall,  in  a  neat  but  plain 
uniform  dress,  and  exhibited  as  pleasing  a  collection  of 
"  happy  faces,"  as  we  recollect  ever  to  have  seen 
When  we  mentally  contrasted  the  situation  and  pros 
pec  sof  these  boys  with  the  wretched  and  desperate cong 
dition  from  which  they  were  rescued  by  the  charity  of 
the  founders  and  patrons  of  the  Farm  School,  we  could 
not  but  wish  success  to  the  humane  efforts  of  the  latter  ; 
and  that  they  might  long  live  and  prosper,  enjoying 
the  happiness  of  being  the  means  under  Providence  of 
rendering  others  happy  and  useful  in  their  day  and  gen- 
eration, instead  of  paupers  and  criminals  which  with- 
out the  helping  hand  of  charity  they  could  scarcely 
have  failed  of  becoming.  The  pupils  of  the  institu- 
tion are  taugi  t  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  par- 
ticular care  is  taken  as  well  of  their  moral  and  physical 
as  of  their  intellectu;il  eduration. 

The  visitors  by  invitation,  walked  over  the  farm, 
which  consists  of  about  140  acres.  This  1=  naturally  a 
good  soil,  and  ihe  quantity  and  quality  of  this  produce 
is  increasing  under  the  skilful  management  of  Captain 
Chandler,  who  appears  to  have  been  born  a  farmer,  and 
brmght  vp  a  rural  econcmist ;  and  a  better  man  for  the 
station  he  occupies,  we  believe  could  not  be  found  in 
the  Union.  Hoping  to  obtain  a  particular  statement  of 
his  improvements  both  in  progress  and  in  anticipation  we 
shall  say  nothing  about  them  till  we  can  realize  our 
wishes  on  this  subject. 

The  visiters  were  presented  with  hand  bills  contain- 
ing "  The  first  .InnuuL  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Boston  jisylum  and  Farm  School."  By  this  it  appears 
that  "  The  proposition  for  a  Farm  School,  for  the  more 
extensive  rescue  of  idle  and  morally  exposed  children 
in  our  city,  grew  out  of  the  fict,— that  the  Asylum  for 
Indigent  Boys,  which  has  long  been  one  of  our  favorite 
and  most  valued  chariiies,  was  intended  principally  for 
orphan  boys  ;  that  it  did  not  and  could  not  extend  it- 
charge  to  vitiated  children  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
of  age ;  and  that  it  could  not  give  employment 
to  any  of  the  children  under  its  care  :  and  that  our 
House  of  lleformation,  a  municipal  institution,  re- 
ceives, and  can  reci'ive  none,  except  those,  who  shall 
be  convicted  of  legal  offences  and  shall  be  sent  to  it  by 
a  court  of  Justice.  A  number  of  gentlemen  in  the 
city  were  therefore  very  desirous  that  an  institution 
should  be  established  here,  to  which   children    already 


corrupted  or  beyond  parental  control,  and  greatly  ex- 
posed to  corruption  and  of  any  age,  —  a  surrender 
having  been  made  of  them  by  their  parents  or  guar- 
dians,— might  be  sent  without  the  intervention  of  a 
legal  conviction  and  sentence  :  and  in  which  such  em- 
ployments might  be  pursued  by  the  children,  as  would 
make  the  institution  in  the  strictest  sense  a  scliool  of 
industry"  &c.  The  proposed  Farm  School  was  after- 
wards united  with  '  the  Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys'  and 
"  The  Institution  in  its  present  form  will  comprehend 
oil  the  benevolent  objects  of  the  projectors  both  of  the 
Farm  School  and  the  Asylum." 

This  institution,  it  appears  to  us  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  important  links  in  the  chain  of  charity.  The 
boys  who  are  admitted  are  not  like  the  inmates  of  the 
House  of  Reformation  stigmatized  by  vice  and  qualified 
by  crime  for  receiving  the  benefits  of  th-  Asylum. 
Honest  poverty  here  finds  a  refuge  free  from  the  con- 
tamination of  evil  communication,  bad  principles 
and  bad  examples  :  and  the  little  pupils  are  taught 
the  most  useful,  healthful,  and  honorable  of  the  arts 
and  thus  qualified  to  become  profitable  and  iespectable 
members  of  society.  It  appears,  however,  by  a  state- 
ment made  by  Lieut.  Governor  Armstrong,  as  well  as 
by  the  "  Report"  above  quoted  that  the  funds  are  not 
at  present  adequ.ate  to  supply  the  wants  and  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  establi.-hinent  on  its  present  footing  :  a 
fact  which  if  generally  known,  would,  we  hope,  elicit 
such  donations  from  the  wealthy  and  the  charitable  as 
would  fully  develope  and  beneficially  employ  its  means 
of  doing  good. 

Government  of  the  Boys'  .isylvm  and  Farm  School. — 
Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  President;  Jonathan  Philips^ 
Vice  President;  Edward  S.  Rand,  Secretary  ;  William 
Hales,  Treasurer  ;  Francis  Parkman,  J.ohn  Tappan, 
John  D.  Williams,  Moses  Grant,  Joseph  Tuckerman, 
Charles  C.  Paine,  William  Gray,  IJenjamin  A.  Gould, 
Henry  B.  Rogers,  William  H.  Prescolt,  Henry  Upham, 
Thomas  G.  Carey,  Managers. 


rots,  beets,  and  other  garden  vegetables  should  be  care 
fully  dried  and  preserved  lor  fodder,  in  short  almos 
all  vegetable  substances,  which  contain  no  poisonoui 
quality,  and  which  can  be  reduced  to  a  stits 
which  will  enable  cattle  to  masticate  them  w.ll  serve  a 
a  substitute  for  hay,  more  or  less  valuable.  The 
should  be  cut  fine  with  a  straw-cutter,  and  those  whic 
are  least  palatable  mixed  with  others  more  so,  and  th 
whole  with  a  little  meal  These  messes  should  b 
sprinkled  with  fine  salt,  or  wet  with  salt  water,  an 
cattle  will  eat  them  with  eagerness,  and  thrive  as  we 
as  on  the  best  of  their  winter  fare. 


To  the  Editor  of  llic  New  England  I'armer. 

Dear  Sir — As  there  is  much  speculation  upon  th 
subject  of  silk  culture,  and  the  growth  of  the  mulbe 
tree,  I  would  suggest  one  argument  adduced  by  a  piuu 
friend,  against  the  project,  viz.  —The  Rev.  Clergy  ar 
interested  in  the  subject.  And  he  asks  if  it  will  not  in 
terrupt  the  solemnity  of  the  Sabbath.'!!!  What 
question  for  a  sensible  man  to  ask  !  T. 

By  the  Editor. — None  of  the  manipulations  relativr 
to  the  silk  manufacture  need  to  be  performed  on  thi 
Sabbath  except  feeding  the  worm,  .'ind  no  objections  I 
feeding  silk  worms  on  that  day  could  be  suggests 
which  would  not  as  well  apply  to  feeding  cattli 
or  other  domestic  animals,  giving  food  or  drink  to  chil 
dren,  milking  cows,  or  catching  or  harnessin.;  horses  t' 
ride  to  Church,  Sic. 


FARMERS'  AVORK. 

Fond  for  Cattle  the  ensuing  Winter.— The  present  sea- 
son is  nt^tonly  very  backward,  but  in  some  parts  of  the 
rnuMtrj  ii  is  said  that  hay  must  be  very  scarce,  and 
substitutes  therefjre  will  be  expedient  if  not 
indispensible.  The  farmer,  however  may  yet  raise 
corn,  (as  recommended  by  F.meritus  in  this  day's  paper, 
page  1)  may  sow  millet,  or  plough  up  a  piece  of  pas- 
ture or  a  strip  of  mowing  land  and  grow  turnips  for 
feeding  cattle.  It  is  not  necessary  hereto  give  direc- 
tions relative  to  the  culture  of  these  crops,  we  would 
only  state  our  belief  that  English  turnips  at  thiss.'ason, 
will  be  found  to  present  the  greatest  advantages  as  food 
for  cattle.  They  may  well  be  sown  as  late  as  the  first 
of  August,  though  it  would  be  desirable  to  sow  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  middle  of  July.  We  will  here 
suggest  some  substitutes  for  hay,  which  may  be  worth 
consideration,  though  we  have  not  known  all  of  thein 
tried. 

Weeds  of  every  description,  which  are  not  noxious  or 
poisonous  to  cattle  may  be  cut  while  yet  green,  and  be- 
fore their  seeds  are  ripe,  dried  and  put  under  cover. 
Cobs  of  Indian  corn  should  be  ground  or  pounded,  and 
cob  meal  may  be  made  a  valuable  substitute  for  more 
expe:;sive  food  for  domestic  animals.  Cabbage  stalks 
and  perhaps  roots,  also  washed  and  cut  with  a  straw 
cutter,  or  a  sharp  spade,  and  mixed  up  with  a  little  In- 
dian meal  and  salted  would  furnish  a  great  deal  of  nu- 
tritious matter.  The  haulm  or  vines  of  iieas  and  benns 
are  useful  for  fodder,  if  dried  in  season  without  being 
too  much  exposed  to  rain  and   dew.     The  tops  of  car- 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAL,  SOCIETT 

IRUITS     EXHIBITED. 

Saturday,  July  II,  Iti35. 

Hon.  E.  Vose  exhibited  very  fine  specimens  of  Whitf 
Bigarreau  and  Black  Tartarian  Cherries. 

Messrs  Hovey — Knight's  Scarlet  Elton  Strawberries" 
large  and  fragrant,  the  first  of  that  kind  exhibited. 

Messrs  Winsliip,  sent  to  the  Hall  a  week  since  sever 
al  varieties  of  new  sorts  of  strawberries  (the  list  o 
which  has  been  mislaid)  some  of  them  were  represent 
ed  as  being  very  prolific. 

For  the  Committee,  E.  M.  RtcnARns. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  this  society  will  he  held  al 
the  Hall  in  Cornhill,on  Saturday  next,  at  II  o'clock 
A  full  and  punctual  attendance  of  the  members  is  re- 
quested for  tht  tiansaction  of  important  business. 

July  ii.  v..  Weston,  Jh.  Rec.  Sec. 


According  to  the  terms  of  the  Farmer,  no  subscrip- 
tions are  received  for  less  than  six  months — we  have 
had  many  take  the  paper  one  or  two  months,  and  then 
discontinue  ;  this  subjects  us  to  loss  and  makes  our  files 
imperfect.  In  future  a  person  commencing  a  new  year 
will  bechaiged  forat  lealsix  months. 


Death  of  Chiif  Jlist'cr  Karslia!]. 

It  is  with  emotions  of  the  deep,  st  regret  lliiit  we  an- 
nounce to  our  readers  that  Jons  M\kshali.,  Chie^ 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  St  ites,  de- 
parted this  life  the  Gth  inst  at  the  Boarding  House  of 
Mrs  Ciiin,  Walnut  str.i  t,  Fhilad.  1|  liia.  Thispain- 
ful  intelligence  cannot  but  produce  ii  strong  sensation 
throughout  the  whole  country — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

0=  A  meeting  of  the  members  of  th:-  Suffolk  Bar 
was  held  on  Monday,  at  whirh  the  Hon.  D.iniel  Web- 
ster offered  a  series  of  jesniutions  supported  with  his 
usual  eloquence  testifying  their  sense  of  the  b^iis  sustain- 
ed by  the  community  in  the  death  of  ("liief  Justice 
Marshall,  and  resolving  that  one  of  the  members  be 
appointed  to  deliver  an  address  on  his  life  and  char- 
acter. 


-VOIi.  XIV.  NO.  1. 


AND     GARDENER'S    JOURNAL 


:»kJ  FANEUIL  H\I.I,  VEGETABLE  MARKET, 

WKUSKSDAV,    JUI.y    15,    183."). 

mjPens  $1  a  bushel,  Beans  !j!l  n  buslu'l.  Cucumbers  |J;1 
iozen.  Early  Squashes  3  to  4  cts.  apiece.  New  Pota- 
s  $'2,110  a  bushel,  Cabbaijes  0  cts.,  Turnips  (ids.  a 
ni-li.  Oiiii>ns  0  cts.  a  bunch,  Carrots  G  cts.  a  bunch, 

8  cLi   a  bunrh. 
Fruit — Strawberries  25  cts.  a  box,   Gooseberries   12J 
.  a  box,   Cunants  lij  cts.  a  quart,  Cherries  (i  to  12i 
uarl.  Pears  17  cts.  a  quart. 


MAN  WANTED. 

y  Otic  who  nndprstniuls  Ajjricu'ture  suflicienlly  to  direct  the 
irk  of  a  Fdrm,  keep  Ihe  accounts.  &.c.  ice.  of  the  same. 
)plv  lo  GKO.  V.  BAKKET  r,  New  Euglaiid  l"armer  office. 
July  lo. 


NOTICE. 

jui.,..crihers  to  the  New  England  Farmer  can  have  their 
nines  neatly  half  bound  and  lettered  by  Icnvin;^  them  at 
office.  July  15. 


Tnst  recei 
e  Revolvi 
July  a. 


HORSE  RAKE. 

ed  .Tt   the    Agricultural    Warehouse,   a  few  first 
i<r  IL.rse  Rakes. 


FARMER  WANTED. 

A  smart,  capable  ii  an  to  lake  charge  of  a  smnll  f.irm  in  the 
■inilv  of  Boston,  is  wanted  immediately.     Applvto 
Iuly8.  2t  "    ....... 


GEO.  C.  BARRETT 


WANTED 

\  man  and  wife  (.Americans)  to  take  the  charge  of  a  Farm 
about  500  acres   in    the  Slate  of  New   York,   Near  Green 

ih.     'I'lie  m.in  must  lie  ihoroushly  acquainicd  iviili  the  va- 

is  brandies  of  husincis  incident  io  such  an  establishment, 
1  amons  other  qualifications,  that  of  the  rearing  and  man- 
^meni  of  ."?iock  is  requisite.     The  w;fe  will   he  required  lo 

nage  an  extensive  dairy.  To  such  a  family,  thai  can  pro- 
^e  the  needful  reco  emendations  for  capacity  industry, 
imess  and  sobiii?:y,  liberal  encourag  ment  will  be  given. 

ne  others  need  apply.  ZEBEDEE  COOK,  Jr. 

■  25;  1833.  6t  4  Court  Street. 

G.ARDENER  AVANTED. 

Wanted  an  experienced  capable  Gardener.  He  must  pro- 
le written  leslimontals  from  former  employers  of  his  capac- 
topjianaf:e  a  Hot  and  Green  House  esiabliihment,  and  every 
ler  branch  of  Gardenine,  and  also  of  his  so'irielv  ami  indns 
Liberal  wages  will  be  paid.  HorlicuUurisls  in  N.York 
i  Philadelphia,  are  respectfully  requested  to  recommend 
ch  Gardener,  who  may  be  seeking  employment,  to  the 
jscriher.  JOHN  i.OWELL. 

Broo/nlty  Vah.  Roxhury,  near  Boston,  June  23,  1835. 


jre  usefi 
This  wo 


VAI-U.VBI.E  -WORK  ON  AGRICULTURE. 

This  Day  published  by  Gfo.  C.  Barkett,  THE  COM- 
.■ETE  FAR.MER  AND  KUR.AI,  ECO.NOMIST.     By  T. 

FtssENtiKN.     Second  edition,  revised  and  improved  bij  ihe 
illior,  with  connderabi "  additions.  ' 

The  first  ed'lion  >»  as  published  last  season,  and  the  sale  was 
pid  tieyond  precedent  for  a  work  of  this  kind.  The  present 
proved  and  slereo'yped  impression  has  slill  higher  recom- 
■ndallons  to  public  paironage^and  cannot  fail  to  prove  still 
useful  lo  the  commun.ly  of  cullivalors. 

■ork  has  met  wilh  decided  and  universal  approbation 
m  the  most  competent  judges.  Among  the  writlen  and 
ntee  recommendatory  notices  are  those  of  the  Hon.  John 
WKLI,  and  llev.  Henky  Coi.man.  The  Editors  of  ihe 
ew  York  Farmer,  the  .New  England  Magazine,  the  .Maine 
irmcr,  Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine,  .Vc.  have  given  favor- 
ile  critiques  of  the  Complete  Farmer.  We  shall  subjoin  Mr 
'll's  notice,  anti  propose  in  some  future  number  to  publish 
ose  of  the  other  gentlemen  who  have  honored  the  work  wilh 
eir  approbalion. 

•'Ro.rbiiry,  April  G,  1S35. 

"  Having  perused  with  altenlion  the  Complete  Farmer  and 

.1  Economist,  by  Thomas  G,  Fessenden,  Esq.  in  its  first 

311,  and  having  recently  revised  it  at  his  request,  prepara- 

iry  to  a  second  edition,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  valuable 

jmpendiom  and  useful  work.     Those  who  know  that  the  sci- 

e  nf  Agriculture  is  so  extensive  as  to  fill  tvvelve  <Juarto  vol- 

mes  in  the  celebraterl  French  work  of  the  Abbe  Rozier,  and  a 

lace  not  less  in  English  works,  will  not  expect  in  >uch  an  a- 

ridgement  full  details  in  any  one  branch  of  that  extensive  and 

aried  art.    But  1  know  of  no  abridged  work  in  the  French  or 

^lish  languages  which  conveys  more  instruction  in  so  small 

compass  than  this  work  of  Mr  Fessenden. 

John  Lowell." 


GROUND  PLASTER, 

From  the  Lnbec  Manufacturing  Co.  in  casks  of  5(10  lbs. 
■ach,  constantly  oil  hand  and  for  sale  by  GEO.  CLARK  &. 
O.  No.  U,  T  Wharf.  april  8. 


BRIGHTON  MARKET,— Monday,  July  13,  1835. 

lleporled  fertile  jliiily  .AiiverliHcr  &.  IVltrint. 

At  Market  f)'»n  Beef  Citllo,  10  pairs  WoiUing  0.\en, 
.30  Cows  and  Calves,  3275  Sheep  and  Lambs,  and  400 
Swine.  About  1.50  Beef  Cattle,  several  lots  Sheep,  100 
Swine,  and  nettrly  all  the  Cows  and  Calves  were  at 
market  last  week.  155  Beef  Cattle,  250  Swine  and 
several  lots  Sheep  remain  unsold. 

Pricks. —  Beef  Cuttle — Prices  continue  lo  decline,  as 
will  be  perceived  by  our  quotations  ;  a  large  proportion 
however  of  the  best  Cattle  remain  unsold,  the  drovers 
efusing  the  prices  offered.  A  few  elioice  Cattle  were 
taken  at  $tJ.  We  quote  prime  at  31s  (id  a  33s ;  good  28s 
(id  a  3Is  tid  ;  thin  tit  2-2s  (id  a  27s. 

Working  Oxen — No  sales  noticed. 

Cows  and  Calves — dull,  and  prices  reduced.  Nearly 
all  at  market  were  of  an  ordinary  quality.  We  noticed 
one  sold  for  $10,  and  4  for  |)2  each  ;  also  for  14,  15, 
18,20,21,  and  $2.5. 

Sheep  and,  Ltimhs — Prices  are  considerably  reduced. 
We  noticed  eome  inferior  lots  taken  at  7s  Gd,  8s,  a  Ss  3d  ; 
rniddlingat  9s,  !)syd,and  10s;  good  at  10s  6d,  11  3d,  12, 
and  13s  tid.  Wethers  13s  Gd,  15s,  IGs,  17s,  and  I'Js  6d  ; 
some  of  which  were  very  good. 

Swine — We  noticed  one  lot  of  about  100  taken  at:  5c, 
old  and  young  ;  at  retail  5^  for  sows  and  6i  for  barrows. 


CHERRY  STONES   WANTED, 

For  which  a  libcrnl  price  will  be  paid.     Apply  at  the  office 
of  the  New  Eng  and  Farmer.  July  15. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

An  excellent  Farm  containing  70  acres,  situated  in  Marlho 
rough.  IVIass.,  wilh  a  house  and  barn  therepn. for  sale,  or  would 
be  exchanged  for  properly  in  the  city  of  Boston.  For  terms 
and  particulars  inquire  of"G.a  BARRETT  at  this  office,  or 
iV.  B.  PROCTOR,  Esq.  of  said  Marlborough.  6m 


■WANTS  A  S  ITUATION  AS  GARDESTER, 

A  single  man,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  his  business  in  all 
its  branches,  and  who  can  procure  good  recommendations  from 
his  last  employers.  Enquire  at  G.  C.  Barrett's  Agricultural 
Warehouse,  Boston.  m6. 


SILK  COCOONS  -WANTED. 

The  subsorlber,  encouraged  by  the  late  act  of  the  Leglsb- 
Uire  to  reel  and  throw  American  Silk,  wishes  to  purchase  at 
the  Agricultural  Warehouse  in  Boston,  Silk  Cocoons,  and  will 
pay  53  [  er  bushel  for  Ihe  best,  and  in  pro[)orlion  for  poorer 
ones.  [mG]  G.   C.  .HARRE  IT. 


SILVER  FIRS,  &c. 

William  Mann  of  Banjor,  Me.  will  execute  at  short  no- 
tice orders  for  Silver  Firs,  Evergreens,  ^c.  w^ell  packed  and 
in  good  order.  april  8. 


COMPLETE  SET  OP  THE  FARMER. 

For  sale  at  this  office,  one  complete  set  of  the  New  England 
Farmer  comprising  twelve  volumes,  neatly  a.d  well  bound, 
and  perfect.    Price  $3  25  per  volume,  cash.  Feb.  18. 


THRESHING  MACHINE. 

The  subscriber  respectfully  offijrs  to  the  public  a  new 
Threshing  Machine  vOiich'hehas  recently  invented,  and 
which  for  utility,  cheapness  an'i  simplicity  he  can  recommend 
to  their  use. 

'I'he  machine,  put  in  operalionbyahor.se  and  tended  by  two 
men,  is  capable  of  threshing  grain  of  all  kinds,  whether  reaped 
or  mowed,  and  at  the  .same  time  separates  it  from  the  straw, 
doing  die  work  of  twelve  men  by  Ihe  ordinary  process  per 
day.  without  any  waste  of  the  grain. 

The  apparatus  by  which  Ihe  machine  is  put  in  motion  is  con- 
nected wilh  il,  and  it  is  allogelher  as  portable  as  a  horse 
wagon 

lis  simplicity  is  such  that  it  can  be  built  or  repaired  by  most 
farmers  at  a  small  expense. 

The  superiority  of  the  machine  over  any  other  of  the  kind 
now  in  use.  consists  mainly  in  the  perfect  manner  in  which  il 
separates  the  grain  from  the  head  of  Ihe  sheal— every  grain 
being  effectually  separated— which  in  itself  is  equal  to  5  per 
cent  of  the  Whole  quanliiy  threshed.  The  head  passes 
through  unbroken,  hut  the  grain  is  efl'ectually  cleared.  As  10 
lis  capability  of  execution,  it  will  ihresh  ont'as  much  grain  as 
the  most  active  man  can  handle,  and  then  the  cradle  into  which 
it  passes  is  frequently  not  more  than  half  filled. 

The  subscriber  has  secured  Letters  Patent  for  Ihe  above  in- 
ir^ntion.  The  machine  will  soon  be  ready  for  exhibition  in 
(his  city,  due  notice  of  which  will  he  given,  aud  rights  fur 
States,  counties  and  towns  then  be  disposed  of. 

June  21.  WILLIAM  LATGHTON. 


MORUS  MULTICAULIS. 

Trees  of  the  above  new  variety  of  the  Mulberry  for  sale  by 
the  subscriber  at  ;^40  per  hundred.  :?5  per  dozen,  and  50  cts 
each,  being  about  six  feet  high.    Orilers  solicited. 

Feb.  18.  GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 


1'  U  I  CI-:  S  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE 


corrected  with  great  care,  weekly. 


KKUM 

T0~ 

Apples, 

barrel 

3  60 

5  no 

Beans,  white, 

IiusIk:! 

1  (12 

200 

Beek,  iness,|ne>v) 

barrel 

13  (10 

13.50 

Cargo,  No.  L 

" 

II  M 

12  (10 

prune,         .... 

*' 

y  00 

y  50 

Beeswax,  (Americn)     . 

pound 

20 

21 

I'.UTTER  inspected.  No.  1,     . 

■' 

Hi 

20 

Cheese,  new  milk,  .... 

8 

r» 

Feathers,  northern,  geese,      . 

" 

40 

45 

southern,  geese. 

"■ 

35 

30 

Flax,  American,      .... 

■' 

y 

10 

Flaxseed,                    .        , 

bushel 

1  33 

^fl 

Flour,  Genesee,      .        .      cash      . 

bairel 

7  00 

Baltimore,  Howard  street, 

" 

7  00 

7  12 

Baltimore,  wharf, 

" 

0  87 

700 

Alexandria, 

" 

(1  75 

G  17 

Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow  . 

bushel 

i  o; 

1  OG 

southern  yellow 

" 

I  00 

white. 

" 

ys 

1  00 

Rye,  northern,           none. 

" 

Barley 

" 

Oats,  nor  hern,  .     (prime) 

" 

(18 

70 

Hay,  best  English,    .... 

ton 

19  50 

2100 

eastern  screwed,   . 

" 

15  00 

IGOO 

hard  pressed,    .         .        .        , 

" 

IGOO 

IS  00 

Honey, 

gallon 

37 

42 

Hops,  1st  quality 

pound 

13 

H 

2d  quality   .... 

" 

Lard,  Boston.  1st  sort,    . 

'' 

11 

12 

southern,  1st  sort. 

" 

y 

10 

Leather,  s.'aughter, sole, 

'' 

ly 

20 

do.        upper, 

" 

12 

14 

dry  hide,  sole. 

" 

19 

21 

do.        upper, . 

" 

18 

20 

Philadelphia,  sole. 

'* 

27 

29 

Baltimore,  sole,  . 

" 

25 

27 

LinfE,  best  sort 

cask 

95 

1  CO 

Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  e.xtia  clear,  . 

barrel 

20  50 

2100 

Navy,  mess,.        .         .        . 

" 

16  00 

16  50 

bone,  middlings, 

" 

Seeps,  Herd's  Grass, 

bushel 

225 

2  37 

Red  Top, 

" 

75 

87 

Red  Clover,  norlhern, 

pound 

8 

9 

Whi(e  Dutch  Honeysuckle,  . 

" 

25 

03 

Silk  Cocoons,  (American)      . 

bushel 

2  00 

300 

Tallow,  tried,     .... 

cwt. 

7  50 

8  00 

Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces.     . 

pound 

65 

75 

American,  full  blood,  washed. 

•* 

55 

65 

do.        3-4.ths            do. 

" 

50 

55 

do.        1-2                 do. 

*' 

37 

4» 

do.         1-4-and  common 

'1 

40 

4i 

Native  washed 

•  ' 

38 

60 

f  Pulled  superfine, 

" 

GO 

65 

£t3      1st  Lambs,     . 

" 

45 

50 

•5  :S  ,^  2d      do. 

" 

33 

38 

|S.|3'1      do,         .        . 

0 

25 

30 

■=          1st  .Spinning,     .         . 

" 

35 

40 

Southern  pulled  wool  is  geiicrall}'  5  cts. 

less  per  lb. 

PROVISION    MARKET. 
retail  prices. 

Hams,  norlhern. 


soutliern. 
Pork,  whole  hogs, 

Pot;LTRY,      . 

Butter,  (lub)     . 

lump 
Eggs, 
Potatoes, 
Cider, 


none. 


pound 

12 

.< 

6 

" 

10 

"' 

14 

16 

dozen 

15 

bushel 

50 

barrel 

3  50 

IIOLUS'  CELEBR.ATED  HORSE  LINIMENT, 

For   Sprains,   Bruises,    IVind- Galls,    Old  Strains,    Stiff 

Joints,  Swelled  or  Cracked  Heels,  and  for  Horses  timt   are 

strained  in  tMback  sinews,  wrung  in  the  williers,  i^-c.  ,-  tUso 

for  Glandular  swellings  of  the  throat. 

The  ingredients  which  compose  this  preparstion  have  heen 
carefully  selected  after  many  years'  experience,  and  are  -soma 
of  the  most  successful  remedies  united,  correctly  proportiioned 
and  happily  adapted  to  afford  relief  iii  all  the  above  mentioned 
complaints ;  the  proprietor  feels  assured  that  when  once  this 
article  is  used,  it  will  be  preferred  to  any  other,  as  il  is  «lecid- 
edly  ihe  best  and  certainly  the  most  convenient  article  in  1  se. 

N.  B.  Persons  afHicted  with  Rheumatism,  Sprains,  Crainp, 
Nuinbness,  Stiflness,  or  Weakness  in  the  Joints,  will  find  ihis' 
Liniment  a  valuable  and  efficacious  remedy. 

Prepared  and  sold  by  THOMAS  HOLLIS,  Druggist  and 
Chemist,  No.  30,  Union  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

IT  The  Public  are  requested  to  observe  that  each  iat  .el  is 
.signed. 

Price  for  large  Bottles  one  dollar,  small  do.  75  cents,  o29 


L\  t.  \\    ii.  i\  U  L  A  I\  U    Jb  A  K  M  E  K , 


JTJIiY  15,  1835. 


ESSKgHSilfiAW^. 


THE  CONSUMPTIVE. 

No,  never  more — my  setting  sun 

Plath  sunk  his  evening  rays  : 
And  this  poor  heart  is  nearly  done 

With  hope  of  better  days. 
I  feel  it  in  my  elay  cold  hand, 

The  hard  and  fast  expiring  breath ; 
For  now,  so  near  the  tomb  I  stand, 

1  breathe  the  dulling  airs  of  death. 

No,  never  more  —  it  all  is  vain  — 

But  O,  how  Memory  leans 
To  see,  and  liear,  and  foel  again 

Its  youth-inspiring  scenes ! 
And  deep  the  sigh  that  memory  heaves. 

When,  one  by  one,  they  all  are  fled, 
As  autumn  gales,  on  yellow  leaves. 

That  winter  on  their  woodland  bed. 

No,  never  more  —  I  may  not  view 

The  summer  vale  and  hill. 
The  glorious  heaven,  the  ocean's  blue. 

The  forest,  dark  and  still  — 
The  evening's  beauty,  once  so  dear. 

That  hears  the  glowing  thoughts  above, 
When  nature  seems  to  lireathe  and  liear 

The  voiceless  eloquence  of  love. 

No,  never  more  —  when  prisoners  wait 

The  death-call  to  their  doom. 
And  see,  beyond  their  dungeon  gate. 

The  scaifold  and  the  tomb. 
On  the  fair  earth  and  sun-bright  heaven, 

Their  gaze  how  fervently  they  cast ! 
So  death  to  life  a  charm  hath  given, 

And  mode  it  loveliest  at  the  last. 

No,  never  more  —  and  now,  farewell ! 

The  bitter  v.'ord  is  said ; 
And  soon  above  my  green-roofed  cell 

The  careless  foot  will  tread. 
My  heart  hath  found  its  rest  above. 

The  cares  of  earth  are  passing  by ; 
And  O,  it  is  a  voice  of  love. 

That  whispers  —  It  is  time  to  die  ! 


A  PIG 

Is  a  much  abused  animal.  Every  untliinking  boy 
worries — and  every  urchin  throws  brickbats  at 
them — but  tliey  go  througli  the  world  and  put  up" 
with  everything  with  the  most  cotnmendablo 
philosopliy.  The  gourmand,  who  boasts  of  his 
fine  taste,  and  devours  pates,  omelettes,  sauces, 
and  a  thousand  kinds  of  meats,  is  not  a  whit 
more  luxurious  tlian  a  pig  who  lies  in  the  mud 
and  water  of  a  long  summer's  day,  and  grunts  at 
everyone  who  goes  by  him.  A  pig  is  like  a  poli- 
tician. There  is  no  liole  so  narrow  or  so  dirty 
that  lie  will  not  creep  through,  squealing  lustily 
all  the  while,  to  get  a  mouthful  of  corn  from  tlie 
public  crib.  They  live  in  filth,  and  it  is  a  second 
nature  to  them,  and  there  is  another  jioint  of  re- 
semblance. There  is  no  animal  that  makes  so 
luucli  noise  at  a  trivial  mishap — and  none  that 
gets  over  it  and  goes  off  quietly,  so  quickly  as  a 
pig.  The  whole  business  of  their  lives  is  to  get 
fat  —  and  therein  they  resemble  an  aldermau. 
They  are  more  obstinate  than  a  Dutchman,  more 
perverse  than  a  mule — and  yet  there  is  a  laconic 
brevity  about  them  in  which  they  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  editors  who  write  long  articles  to  let 
the  people  know  that  they  are  on  the  fence. 

Reader,  did  you  ever  drive  a  pig  to  market  ?  If 
you  did,  you  must  have  observed  how  the  little 
squealer  ran  from  side  to  side  of  the  road,  like  an 


editor  accommodating  himself  to  the  humors  of 
his  jiatrons.  All  at  once,  he  would  dodge  you, 
and  run  back  with  all  his  might — and  if  you  had 
a  cord  to  his  neck,  it  was  always  about  your 
legs. 

Almost  every  animal  in  the  world  goes  out  of 
it  more  decently  than  a  |)ig.  He  makes  as  much 
noise  about  it  as  if  his  life  was  worth  something 
—  and  squeals  like  yengeance  till  the  last  minute 
of  his  mortal  existence.  ]u  this  he  is  inconsis- 
tent, for  he  loses  the  character  of  a  philosopher, 
which  he  has  hitherto  sujijiorted.  He  docs  in- 
deed "  screw  up  his  courage  to  the  sticking  point," 
but  there  it  fails  him.  We  could  never  explain 
to  ourselves  why  a  pig  should  be  so  terrified  at 
the  thoughtsof  death.  It  cannot  be  that  his  con- 
science troubles  him,  and  forces  him  to  set  up  so 
dolorous  a  lamentation.  It  is  as  liard  to  get  him 
to  die,  as  to  put  truth  into  the  mouth  of  certain 
editors.  Pigs  are  true  re])ublicans.  They  under- 
stand liberty  and  equality  to  perfection — they 
have  their  rights,  and  they  defend  them.  They 
sleep  after  a  true  republican  fashion — and  if  one 
of  their  brethren  undertakes  to  disturb  them  of  a 
cold  night,  they  make  as  woful  an  outcry  as  did 
a  neighbor  of  ours  when  he  lost  a  "fat  job."  A 
pig's  whole  life  is  like  a  farce,  and  ends  in  his 
being  hung  up  by  the  heels  with  a  stick  in  his 
mouth,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  kitchen  cabi- 
net.— Arkansas  Advocate. 


Matoaca  Manufactdring  Company.  —  We 
had  the  pleasure,  a  few  days  since,  of  visiting  the 
works  of  this  Company,  situated  on  the  north 
hank  of  the  .Appomattox,  about  four  miles  from 
Petersburgh,  and  were  no  less  gratified  by  the 
beauty  and  substantial  apppearance  of  the  build- 
ings than  surprised  at  the  expedition  with  which 
they  have  been  erected.  They  consist  of  two 
cottop  mills,  3  stories  high,  a  machine  shop  and 
sizing  house,  built  of  granite  of  a  superior  qual- 
ity, obtained  from  a  quarry  on  the  Company's 
land.  The  principal  mill  is  118  feet  long  by  44 
feet  wide  ;  the  other  90  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide. 
They  will  contain  about  4000  spindles  and  170 
looms,  a  large  portion  of  which  have  been  set  up 
and  ready  for  use. 

In  addition  to  these  buildings,  the  Companv 
have  erected  a  granite  house  for  a  store,  and 
fifteen  or  twenty  frame  tenements,  as  residences 
for  the  workmen,  each  to  contain  two  families: 
and  preparations  have  been  made  to  erect  as  many 
more  as  the  establishment  may  require.  When 
the  whole  shall  be  completed,  and  the  mills  in 
full  operation,  it  is  estimated  that  Matoaca  wid 
contain  between  400  and  500  inhabitants.  It  had 
already  assumed  tlie  appearance  of  a  village,  and 
will,  in  a  short  time  vie  with  any  manufacturing 
establishment  in  the  country  for  beauty  of  situa- 
tion, the  substantial  construction  of  its  buildings, 
and  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  on  the  com- 
fortable accommodation  of  the  workmen. 

It  is  expected  to  put  the  works  in  operation 
early  in  the  next  month,  and  we  understand  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Company  to  manufac- 
ture all  the  cotton  spun  in  their  mills  into  cloth. 

Matoaca  furnishes  another  gratifying  evidence 
of  the  enterprise  of  our  fellow  citizens,  and  of 
the  increasing  prosperity  of  Petersburgh.  We 
have  now  (in  addition  to  the  several  well  known 
flour  mills)  five  cotton,  and  two  cottou  seed  oil 
mills;  and  there  remains  a  large  unemployed 
water  power  on    the    Appomattox. — Pet.  Int. 


DRY  GOODS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

The  subscriber  intending  leaving  this  part  of  Ihe  country  l'^ 
tlie  South  aboul  the  1st  "of  August  next,  ofl'ers  lor  sale  [| 
whole  of  his  oxionsive  stock  of  Foreign  and  Domesiic  Good 
and  lease  of  tlie  store  No.  414  Waslungion  st  — and  the  : 
will  be  sold  at  very  rciluied  prices  at  retail  until  closed, aiiioi' 
which  are  the  following  varieties,  viz  l — 

Broadcloths,  Cassinieres,  Athenian  Cassiinere,  Rouen  Ca 
simere,  Atlienian  Camlets,  Sfxi. 

4  bales  of  superior  Welch,  English  and  American  Flannel 
Some  of  them  are  very  superior,  and  are  warranted  not 
shrink  in  wash  ng. 

2  bales  of  Angola  Flannel,  an  excellent  article  for  summi 
wear. 

1  hale  Domet  Flannel,  i  do  col'd  American  do. 
4ilocord  Doniels, 

3  cases  of  superior  English  Cambric  Dimoties, 
1    do.  do         Furniture  Oiuioty, 
1    do  col'd  I'oult do  Sole  Silk,  al3sj>er3d,  ofanexcellci 

quality, 

Cases  Irish  Linens  of  superior  quality, 
do    English  and  American  Prints, 
do    and  bales  of  brown  and  bleached  Shirtings, 
do     of  white  Cambric  and  Cambric  Muslins, 
do    of  liishop  Lawns,  from  20  cents  to  5s  3d  per  yard, 

IfiOO  ps  Nai  kin  and  Canton  Straw  Carieting, 

Cases  of  Taylor's  Tersian  Spool  Cotton,  at  3s  per  dozen,  < 
5  centsper  spool,  warranted  of  very  superior  quality. 

Cases  of  Spool  Cotton  al6d  per  dozen, 

1  case  of  open  work  cotton  Hose  at  Is  per  pair. 

Cases  of  4-4  and  6-4  Bobbinel  Laces,  I'm  9d  to  5s  3d  per  yi 

case  Grecian  do.  superior  quality,  at  2s  per  yard, 

i  bale  Russia  Damask,  C-4  and   8-4-— a  very  durable  arlicU 

for  Table  Cloths, 

2  cases  India  and  English  Silk  Hdkfs. 

2  do    col'd  Table  Cloths,  assorted  sizes, 
1    do    col'd  bordered  cottou   hdkfs.   imitation  L.  C.  at  9i 

each. 

I  case  Linen  hdkfs.        4  do  American  Sewing  Cotton, 

3  bales  Rus!ia  Crash, 

3  cases  Linen  and  Cottou  Tapes,        1  do.  English  Pins, 
7  bales  of  Tickings,  assorted  qualities — and  a  great  variel* 
of  other  goods,  which  will  be  sold  in  pro|  ortion. 

ELIABBTOM',  iSREWER, 
.Tune  3.  414  Washington  street. 


HEItERS  FOR  SALE. 

For  sale  in  Roxburv,  a  pair  of  Twin  Heifers,  3  v-ears  ol 
next  August.     They  look  preciselv  alike,  and  are  of  a  fine    " 
inquire  of  Col.  Wymnii,  or  Mr  Fisher,  :it  his  Hotel  in  Roxburj 

The  mother  of  the  above  mentioned  Heifers  was  a  twin,  an 
during  twelve  years  from  May  15,  1822,  to  May,  1833,  ha» 
and  raised  seventeen  calves. 

June  10.  CATHARINE  BLANEV,  Roxhury. 


PtEASAMT  AND  VALUABliE  RESIDENCE  FOH 
SALE. 

SiTU.iTED  in  Dorchester  on  the  Brii.shbill  turnpike,  two  milr 
from  Roxbury  street,  containing  16  acres  of  excellent  I.tii 
with  a  mansion  house,  farm  house,  two  barns  and  outhouse 
tliereoiij  having  a  garden  of  one  acre  containing  valuable  Iruit 
itc.  The  situation  is  unrivalled,  commanding  a  most  exten 
sivo  prospect  of  the  harbor  and  oflhe  country  hack. 

The  houses  are  in  complete  repair  and  the  whole  farm  unde 
a  good  stale  of  cultivation,  with  a  good  orchard  of  excellcn 
fruit.  For  terms  and  pariiculais  inquire  of  Messrs  I.O'l 
WHEELRIGHT  S,-  SON,  4G  Central  Wharf,  GEORGI 
C.  BAltRETTat  this  office,  or  JOSIAH  WILSON  ou  lli- 
prtmises. 


THE  NEAV  ENGLAND  FARMER 

Is  published  every  Wednesday  Evening,  at  .§3  per  annum 
payable  at  the  end  oflhe  year  —  but  those  who  pav  withii 
sixty  days  from  the  time  of  subscribing,  are  entitled  io  a  de 
dudion  of  liCty  cents. 

03=  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  payment 


being 


ade  in  advance. 
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[Fertile  .New  Engliml  Farmer.] 
V.VIiUABIiE  DONATIONS  OP  NEW  FKl'lTS.^ 

AIr  Editor — It  may  not  be  forgotten,  tliat 
iriiicr  tlic  summer  of  1S3I,  a  valuable  donation 
"  scions  of  many  new  kinds  of  Pears,  of  un- 
)ulned  excellence,  was  sent  by  Professor  Van 
onsof  Louvain  in  Belgiuai,  to  the  iVJassacliu- 
tts  Horticultural  Society.  Unfortunately,  these 
Dre  delayed  in  a  protracted  route  through  Paris 
d  France,  and  never  arrived  to  America  till 
iigust,  and  then  though  evidently  in  a  ruined 
ndition,  every  art,  every  exertion,  was  essayed 
save  them,  but  in  vain,  for  their  destruction 
IS  total. 

The  next  year,  or  in  1832,  another  consignment 
scions  of  more  than  a  luindred  and  twenty 
w  kinds  of  Pears,  was  sent  by  Dr  Van  Mous,  to 
3  same  Society,  together  with  some  sheets  di- 
:t  from  the  press,  of  certain  publications  having 
'ereiice  to  them.  The  letter  to  Gen.  Dearborn 
leeJ  came,  as  directed,  but  the  donation  of  the 
w  kinds  of  fruit,  and  the  publications  which 
2ompanied  them,  were  utterly  lost,  and  never 
ived  at  their  destination,  no  intelligence  con- 
ning their  fate  could  ever  be  obtained. 
At  a  later  date,  application  was  made  to  Dr 
n  Mons,  by  Mr  Robert  Manning  and  myself  in- 
'idually,  for  the  renewal  of  these  same  kinds 
lich  had  been  sent  by  him  in  the  former  dona- 
n  to  tlie  society  ;  also  for  some  other  new  and 
ebrated  kinds  which  had  been  described  either 
him  or  by  M.  Bosc,  in  the  celebrated  Nouveau 
urs  Complet  D'Agriculture;  and  through  his 
tinguished  liberality  and  philanthropy,  scions  of 
lumerous  list  of  new  varieties  which  are  de- 
ibed  as  of  first  rate  excellence,  have  been  sent 
us,  during  the  years  1834  and  1835.  More  than 
lety  named  kinds  have  thus  been  received,  most 
all  which  are  new  to  our  country  and  most  all 
;  now  living,  and  growing.  Besides  these, 
ons  of  many  other  new,  and  as  yet  unnamed 
ids  were  sent,  near  seventy  of  which  are  also 
uig  and  growing.  All  these  last  are  designated 
numbers,  which  according  to  Dr  Van  Mons 
ve  been  described  by  him  in  a  volume  which 
s  then  in  j)ress,  at  the  time  his  last  letter  was 
itten. 

Amongst  the  kinds  renewed  of  those  formerly 
It  and  lost,  we  find  the  ^^  Dearborn" — a  fruit, 
rich  according  to  M.  Van  Mons,  has  been  pro- 
imced  exquisite  by  amateurs.  It  was  so  named 
liiui  for  Gen.  Dearborn,  now  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
d  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  so  lately  the  ex- 
lent,  the  indefatigable  President  of  the  Massa- 
usctts  Horticultural  Society.  x^nother  new 
id  lias  also  been  sent,  which  he  has  called  the 
urre  Manning,  so  named  by  Dr  Van  Mons  for 
r  excellent  friend  Mr  Manning.  And  another 
lich  he  has  named  Kenrick  for  the  writer  of  this 
ic^e. 
Besides  all    these,  a  few  new  kinds,    unnamed, 


of  other  species  has  been  received,  most  of  which 
are  alive  and  doing  well. 

During  these  same  years  of  1834  and  1835, 
other  donations  have  been  received  from  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society,  through  the  liberality  of 
and  munificence  and  by  the  especial  decision 
the  council,  to  whom  our  ap|ilication  was  referred. 
Most  of  these  are  selections  of  new  Flemish 
kinds  which  have  all  been  proved  in  the  celebrat- 
ed garden  of  their  society  at  Chiswick,  and  have 
been  noted  in  their  descriptive  catalogue  of  the 
vast  collection  of  fruits  which  have  there  been 
congregated  from  all  countries,  to  the  date  of  the 
volume  in  1831.  These  descriptions  are  ascribed 
to  Mr  Robert  Thompson,  who  is  the  superintend- 
ent of  this  department,  and  who  is  so  eminently 
distinguished  for  his  research  and  knowledge  and 
accuracy  on  these  subjects. 

Some  few  of  the  kinds  which  we  have  thus  re- 
ceiveii,  we  had  indeed  received  before,  from  other 
and  less  sure  sources,  but  were  anxious  to  test 
their  genuineness  by  comparison  from  these  pecu- 
liar sources,  which  have  now  become  so  celebrat- 
ed fcr  their  intelligence  and  accuracy. 

As  to  the  varieties  of  apples  sent  from  London, 
they  were  a  few  which  by  particular  reqiiestwcre 
selected  by  Mr  Thompson,  not  from  among  those 
kinds  which  succeed  best  of  all  in  England,  but 
as  the  most  celebrated  kinds  in  the  more  southern 
sections  of  Europe  ;  these  being  from  the  climates 
more  congenial  with  our  own  during  summer. 

These  new  and  rare  additions  to  our  list  of 
fruits,  the  result  of  the  years  of  incessant  and  un- 
wearied toils  of  the  most  scientific  cultivators  on 
earth,  will  enable  us  shortly,  as  we  trust,  to  make 
from  them,  a  new  ar.d  most  superior  selection,  of 
a  limited  number,  adapted  to  our  highly  favored 
climate. 

Other  donations  of  a  few  rare,  new  and  valua- 
ble varieties  have  also  been  received  from  M.  San', 
an  Amateur  of  Lancaster  in  the  interior  of  Eng- 
land. From  Dr  S.  P.  Hiidreth  of  Marietta,  Ohio, 
and  from  numerous  other  sources. 

JYcw   kinds  of  Pears    received  of  Professor  Van  Mons 
during  the  years  1834  and  1835. 

•21.  Bosc  D'Ete 

22.  Bianiii)'s  St(iermain 

23.  Brelagne  hCnur,  2  lbs. 
delicate  to  cook.  ' 


1.  D'Arenburg 

2.  D'Atnaiides  Double 

3.  Bakpecr 
'4.  Belle  Alliance 
"5.  Bergainotte  Libboten 

G.   Tardive 

7.  Beurre  Beauchamps 

8.  . ■  Bonnet 

9.  Bronze 

10.  Duqucsne,  very 

early,  veryjine 

11. i..eiitin 

*12.  Manning 

13  Bezi  Blanc 

*14  CrassanneTar- 

dive. 
"15.  de  Louvain 

10.  du   Printeinps 

17.  Bois  Napoleon 

18.  Bon    Chretien    DEs- 
pagne 

19.  Bon  Parent 

20.  Bosc 


*24    Calebasse  Bauciiau 
''2o    Marianne 

26  Monsireu 

*27  Verle 

28  Capiaumont 
**29    Capucine  Van  Mons 

30  Charles  Van  Mons 
*31  Charlotte  D'Anvers 

32  Clara 

33  Colmar  Gossait 

34  Coier  Peer 

"3.5  Crommen  Boom 
3G  Curtet 

37  Davy 

38  Dearborn 

39  Delberq 

40  Delices  de  Charles 

41   de  Jodoigne 

42  Dlllell 


43  Doytnne  Louis 

44  Doyenne  de  Mons 

45  Duniorlier 
40  Dundas 

47  Duparriaii 

48  Enfant  Prodi^e 

49  Pigue  Extra,  not  of 
France 

50  Fleur  de  Ncige 

51  Fondante  des  Bois 

52  Fourcroy  Bouviqr 

53  Gro3  Bruyn 
•54  Gros      Colmar       Van 

Mon=,  keeps  two  years 
55  llenkel. 
50  Henri    Van  Mons 

57  Henriette 

58  Hericart,  a  production 
of  1834j  and  worthy  its 
name. 

59  Innominee 

60  Josepliineor  Jaminelte, 
Sabine  of  the  J'renth. 

61  Jubin 

02  Jutte  or  Buist 

03  Kenrick 
64  Leon  le  Clorc 
05  Louise  de  Bologna 

The   numerous  varieties   d 
here  omitted. 

List  of  Fruits  received  from  the  London  Horticultural 

Society  during  the  years  18.34  aad  1835. 

Pears.  28    Garnons     ,   j. 

29  Glout  Movceau 

30  Grunikovver      Winler- 
birne 

31  Hacon's  Incomparable 

32  Hazel 

33  H.  iiri  auatre 

34  King  Edwards 

35  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey 

36  Monarch  (Kni jilt's) 

37  Ne  Plus  M#uris 

38  Parnientier 
39*  Passans  de  Portugal 

40  Passa  Tnlti 

41  Poire  .Sabine 

42  Heine  des  Poirea 

43  ^"p*'"^^ 

44  Th.Miison's 

45  Tillin;;ton 

46  WbitHeld 

47  \V  inter  Ciassanne. 


66  Louise  Bcmnc  Real 
*67  Louise  ed  Pru^se 
08  Madame  Verte 

69  Maly 

70  M.irie 

71  Marie  Louise 

72  Marie  Louise  (Bis) 

73  Marie  Louise,  Nova 
«74  NapoIoLn 

75  Naver 

76  Niel 

77  OUen  D^Ilivcc 

78  Pileau 

79  Poire  Limon 

80  Quetelet 

81  Ranieau 

82  Reine  des  Pays  Bas 

83  Rnuseleiie  de  Meester 
64  Sucre 

85  Siilin 

86  Van  Mons 

87  Santellfite 
«S8  S.-rrnrier 

89  Spoelberg  (Vicomts) 

90  8preiim 

91  Van  .^ssene 

92  William. 

93  Wurteniberg 
ignated   by  numbers  are 


D'Aremberg 

D'Amauhs 

D'Ananas  D'Ete 

Alpha 

Autumn  Colmar 

Beurre  Beauchamps 

Bosc 

Capiaumont 

Crapaud 

Duquesne 

Duval 

Easter 

Van  Mons 

Bezi  Vaet 

15  Bishop's  Thumb 

16  Charles  DAutricbe 

17  Colmar  Neill 

18  Conile  Lany 

19  Delices   D'Hardenpont 

20  Duchesse  de  Mars 

21  Early  BergamoUe 

22  Famenga 

23  Flemish  Beauty 

24  Fondanle  D'Auiomne 

25  Fondante  Van  Mo'ns 

26  Forme  de  Delices 

27  Fourcroy 

,  The  mode  adopted  by  fllr  Pilanning  for  saving 
these  scions,  consisted  in  cleft  grafting  part  of 
them  on  thrifty  stalks.  But  part  were  preserved 
by  crown  grafling,  which  he  considers  nnicli  more 
sure.  Tift  scion  being  prepared  for  S|  licing,  by 
being  cut  sloping,  and  the  top  of  the  stalk  being 
sawn  oft',  a  slit  of  about  an  iii'-h  loiig  is  made 
from  the  top  of  the  stalk  dottuvvards  and  the  bark 
being  raised  the  scion  Is  inserted  between  the 
bark  and  the  wood, — and  a  bandage  of  matting 
being  applied  around  the  stalk,  it  is  covered  with 
clay  or  grafting  composition.  But  side  grafling 
Mr  Manning  has  found  is  .«till  more  infallible. 
This  is  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  crown 


Jlpples. 

Brabant  Belle  Fleur 
CaUille  Blanche  D'Ete 

Gravinstein 
Mela  Carta 
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grpflins,  exceiit  that  it  is  performed  below  the  sum- 
mif,  tliat  tlie  sap   may  continue  circulating  above. 
A  cross  cut  beini;  made  in  the  stalk,  and  a  vertical 
slit  proceeding  downwards  from  this,  the  bark   is 
shaved  down  from  above,  and    removed,    that  the 
scion  may  fit  close  ;  this  being   inserted    and    se- 
cured with  a  bandage,  is  covered  with  clay.  Some 
of  these  kinds  whiclj  were  not    received    till   late 
in  May  auJ  late  in  June  were   in   a   desperate    or 
ruined  state.     Where  life  existed  1  found  that  in- 
oculating them  in  thrifty   young    stocks   was   the 
most  infal!ibie  of  all  modes  to    save   them.     The; 
buds  in  this  case  were   taken   off  from    the  scion  1 
with  a  small  thin  slip    of  wood,    which  occupied 
about  one  third  of  its  length  on  the  middle  section 
beneath  the  eye.     The  very  tip  of  the    twig    was 
transformed  to  a  scion  as  in    splicing   and    thrust 
downward  beneath  tlie  bark  as  in  inocidating,  and 
bound  around  with  matting  and  the  exposed  parts 
of  the  wound  covered  either  with  astring  or  with 
grafting  wax.     Many  kinds   I  saved  by  these    last 
modes,  for  I  practised  no    other. — Gradually   the 
top  of  the  stalk  was  reduced  and  the  whole   force 
of  the  tree  transferred  to  the  bud. 

Many  of  these  scions  were  much  dried  up  or 
shrivelled.  These  were  recovered  by  steeping  in 
fresh  water,  till  the  moment  they  had  become  sat- 
tirated  or  swollen  to  the  natural  size,  when  they 
were  grafted  or  inoculated  without  delay.  While 
some  few  required  but  a  few  liours,  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  steep  others  for  a  week  or  ten 
days.  William   Kenrick. 

JVewton,  July  13,  1835. 


PRESERVATION  OF  BUTTER. 

Mr  Fessenden — 

Dear  Sir — Will  you  inform  me  which  is    the 
best  kind  of  salt  to  be  used  in  making    butter  ? — 
Also  how  to  pulverize  rock  salt,  and  oblige  yours, 
A  Subscriber. 

By  the  Editor.— There  have  been  some  differ- 
ences in  opinion  expressed  by  agriculturists  and 
economists  relative  to  the  kind  of  salt,  which  is 
best  to  be  used  for  jireserving  butter.  John 
Prince,  Esq.  procured  eight  samples  of  different 
sorts  to  be  analysed  by  Dr  Webster,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  of  Harvard  University,  and  the  kinds 
of  salt  and  the  results  of  their  analysis  are  given 
in  the  New  England  Farmer,  vol.  xi.  p.  336.  Mr 
Prince  draws  the  following  conclusion  from  the 
process  alluded  to,  viz  : 

"After  the  examination  of  the  different  salts 
usually  for  sale  in  our  market,  I  trust  there  need 
bo  no  longer  any  fear  in  using  them,  on  account  of 
any  bad  properties  they  may  have  been  su|)posed 
to  possess;  only  bearing  in  mind  that  they  should 
be  used  by  iveight,  not  measure.  If  for  butter  / 
have  no  doubt  the  fine  Liverpool*  (or  Eastport)  is  ns 
good  as  any  other,  provided  the  butter  be  well 
made  and  thoroughly  worked. 

"  I  have  for  many  years  had  no  other  used,  till 
the  past  year  I  purchased  the  best  Turk's  Island  I 
could  find,  and  had  it  well  washed  and  ground 
fine.  We  do  not  perceive  the  least  difference  '"^ 
the  butter,  having  used  precisely  the  same  loeight. 

"There  is  no  doubt  for  packing  vieat  and  fish 
the  coarsest  salt  should  be  used,  as  keeping  the 
meat  separate  and  being  longer  in  dissolving." 


The  Silk  Cocoonery  of  Mr  Sainuel  Whitmarsh 
of  this  town  is  now  in  full  operation.     It  is   two 
hundred  feet   in  length  and  two  stories  in  height. 
It  is  filled  with  ranges  of  sliding  draws    of  twine 
lattice  work,  upon   wdiich    the  worms    feed,    and 
these  are  intersected  by  alleys,  so  that   the    build- 
ing has  fresh  air  and  light.     It  is  capable  of  feed- 
in"  four  or  five  millions  of  worms.     At  the  jires- 
ent  time  he  has  but    about  eight    hundred   thous- 
and.    He  lias  them  in  all  the  various  stages,  from 
just    out  of  the  egg,  to  the  winding  the  cocoons. 
I      It  is  curious  enough  to  see  the  almost    invisible 
little  worms  just  from  an  egg,   less  than   half  the 
size  of  a  pin    head.     To   notice   their  expansion 
each  successive  day,  more    than    doubling    them- 
selves in  size  and  increasing  in  a  few  weeks  from 
the  mere  mite  to  the  dimensions  of  a  three    inch 
corpulent  caterpillar.     Then  to  notice  their  habits 
and  instinct  and  way  of  taking  their   food,   eating 
in  a  continued  half  circle  upon  the  leaf  until  it  is 
all  devoured.     Again  the  preparation   of  winding 
itself  up  in  the  cocoon,  attaching  its  two   extrem- 
ities to  some  object    and    then    throwing   out   its 
threads  in  every  direction  until  it   secludes    itself 
within  its  bosom. 

Mr  Whitmarsh  does  not  feed  his  worms  at  pres- 
ent upon  the  Chinese  mulberry.  The  plant  is  yet 
rare  and  the  growers  are  anxious  to  multiply  them 
by  laying  down  all  the  shoots.  From  the  great 
number  under  cultivation  by  various  gentlemen 
in  this  town  and  the  care  taken  to  increase  them, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  the  supply  will  be  ade- 
quate to  all  demands  next  spring.  Mr  Whit- 
marsh has  some  trees  three  or  four  feet  in  height, 
which  withstood  the  severity  of  last  winter  un- 
harmed. On  some  of  these  trees,  the  berry  is 
now  found  and  great  care  will  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  seed,  so  that  the  precise  character  of  the 
plant  propagated  from  them  may  be  accurately 
known. — Lancaster  Journal. 


the  ingredients  the  effect  wUl  be  more  sensible) 
the  water  that  has  been  thus  boiled,  must  then  h 
poured  into  the  cask  and  daily  stirred  with  a  stici 
until  it  acquires  the  highest  degree  of  rankne? 
cate  being  always  taken  to  cover  up  the  ca^ 
after  the  water  has  been  stirred.  This  composi 
tion  is  to  be  sprinkled  or  injected  on  the  plan 
infested,  and  it  will  at  the  first  injection  destroy  th 
greater  part  of  the  insects,  but  will  require  fi^ 
quent  repetitions  to  destroy  those  that  live  und< 
ground,  especially  the  ants.  Two  ounces  of  nu 
vomica  added  to  the  above  composition,  and  hoi 
ed  with  the  sulphur,  will  render  the  recipe  sti 
more  effectual,  especially  when  ants  are  to  be  dt 
stroyed.  From  experience  I  can  say  that  nothiu 
I  ever  tried  has  proved  so  efficacious  in  destroj 
ing  insects,  and  at  the  same  time  it  makes  th 
plants  grow  luxuriantly.  S. 

Stockbridge,  July  11,  1835. 


By  the  Editor. — We  are  much  obliged  by  tb 
receipt  of  the  above,  and  the  more  so  on  accoui 
of  the  efiicacy  of  the  prescriptions  having  bee- 
tested  by  the  experiments  of  the  gentleman  wh 
is  so  good  as  to  conmiunicate  them.  Further  favoi 
from  the  same  hand  w  ould  be    gratefully  receivei 


(For  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
Mr  Fessenden, 


♦  Some  writers  in  the  New  England    Farmer  had  expresaed  an 
opinion  that  Liverpool  eatt  was  unwholesomo  and  unfit  for  use. 


Dear  Sir — I  have  seen  several  receipts  re- 
recently  in  your  useful  paper  for  destroying  ticks 
on  shee]>,  but  if  the  following  simple  remedy  is 
tried  it  will  be  found  more  efficacious,  than  any 
tobacco  ablutions  which  have  been  recommended 
Catch  the  sheep  and  open  the  wool  on  the  back  of 
the  neck  and  down  the  shoulders  and  sprinkle  in 
about  a  teaspoonful  of  Scotch  snuff  and  every  tick 
on  the  sheep  will  be  dead  in  twenlyfour  hours. 
As  the  sheep  are  now  destitute  of  their  fleeces  the 
lambs  ought  to  be  all  caught  and  snuffed  in  this 
way,  as  they  will  be  kept  poor  by  the  ticks  which 
will  now  leave  their  mothers  and  take  to  them  for 
a  warmer  shelter.  S. 

Stockbridge,  July  11,  1835. 

Recipe  for  destroying  Vcriniu  of  all  kinds 
wlilcli  infest  Plants, 

Take  of  black  soap  (common  soft  soap)  two  and 
one  half  pounds,  flour  of  sulphur,  two  and  one 
half  pounds,  mushrooms  of  any  kind  two  pounds, 
water  sixteen  gallons  ;  divide  the  water  into  equal 
parts,  put  half  the  water  in  a  cask  with  the 
scipand  mushrooms,  after  having  bruised  them  r 
little  •  the  other  half  of  the  water  is  to  be  boiled  in  a 
kettle  with  the  sulphur  enclosed  in  a  bag  and  fixed 
to  the  bottom,  with  a  stone  or  any  other  weight, 
during  t>e  ebullition  of  about  twenty  minutes. 
The  bag  must  be  stirred  about  with  a  stick  the 
better  to   iin,  regnate  the    water,   (by   augmenting 


[From  the  Esses  Register.] 
CXj'1.TURE  op  SIIiK. 

Messrs  Editors — I  rejoice  to  observe  th 
the  interest  taken  in  the  growth  and  manufactu 
of  Silk,  continues  to  increase  with  unabated  e 
dor.  The  recent  improvements  our  countrym' 
have  introduced  in  the  machinery  for  its  maiiufs 
ture,  promise  to  produce  almost  as  much  of  are 
olution  iu  the  art,  as  did  the  noble  invention 
the  Cotton  Gin  in  the  production  of  the  grt 
staple  of  the  South.  It  appears  to  be  admittt 
now,  by  every  one  who  has  paid  any  attention 
the  subject,  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Unit 
States  are  as  genial  to  the  growth  and  culture 
the  Silk  Worm,  as  any  county  in  England, 
mighthere  introduce  the  fact,  that  a  gentlem 
from  England,  formerly  engaged  in  the  cultivati 
of  Hops  in  that  country,  recently  declared,  tl 
from  his  own  experience  he  had  found  the  s 
and  climate  of  Massachusetts  better  calculated  ; 
the  production  of  that  important  article  than  I 
native  country.  Thus  we  see,  Messrs  Edito 
that  the  natural  resources  of  our  own  New  Er 
land  are  every  day  being  fully  developed,  and.u 
der  such  circumstances  too,  as  leave  a  convictl 
that  the  knowledge  of  her  capabilities  is  yet  but 
embryo. 

Many  of  our  citizens,  who  have  given  b 
little  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  culture  of  s 
arc  not  aware  of  the  fact,  that  more  attention  w 
paid  to  this  subject  before  the  Revolutionary  w 
in  this  quarter,  than  has  been  since.  In  this  toi 
in  1764,  more  than  60  years  ago,  silk  was  groi 
and  reeled  for  a  profit  ;  and  the  foundati 
of  the  trees  which  afforded  the  leaves  tl 
nourished  the  "  insect  artizan" — the  white  mi 
berry — are  now  standing  and  this  very  y( 
yielded  healthy  scions.  1  cannot  be  mistak 
about  this,  as  I  have  it  from  an  aged  lady  n( 
living  who  gathered  the  leaves  with  her  oi 
hands.  Since  that  period  the  silk  worm  has  be 
now  and  then  raised  among  us  for  mere  novel 
in  private  families ;  and  rt'ithin  the  last  few  ye; 
several  small  quantities  have  been  thro\vn. 
In  looking  around  for  a  favorable  place  for 
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ting  aiicstablisluncnt  for  the  growth  luul  iiianu- 
rturc  of  Silk,  I  was  icccutly  struck  with  the 
aiity  of  a  small  farm  of  SO  acres  near  the  Col- 
gc  riaiii,  at  tlio  junction  of  the  bountls  of  Mar- 
chcail,  Salem  ami  Lynn,  and  commonly  known 
i  the  Li'ggs  Hill  Farm.  It  has  a  good  soil,  on 
ry  variety  of  hill  and  dale ;  an  almndant  sup- 
Iv  of  fresh  water,  a  beautiful  fish  pond  ;  and  is 
iren  reached  by  the  tide-water  of  Forest  River, 
umlerstaud  this  wliole  establishment  includ- 
ra  good  dwelling-house,  barn  and  orchard,  with 
11  the  improvements  can  be  bought  for  about 
50  an  acre.  I  liave  no  other  interest  in  this 
ticerii  than  that  which  is  common  to  the  public  ; 
ml  although  there  ai'e  many  places  in  our  vicin- 
of  great  attraction  for  the  prosecution  of  this 
usiness,  I  will  venture  to  assert  that,  taken  togeth- 
■,  this  has  no  superior.  And  then  too  there  is 
juietliing  pleasing  its  location,  standing  as  it  does 
n  the  soil  of  what  may  be  called  three  of  the 
lire  towns  of  old  Essex,  and  so  well  calculated, 
3  such  an  establishment  would  be,  to  continue 
nd  strengtheii  the  already  strong  bonds  which 
ind  these  towns  in  mutual  frieneship  and  frater- 
al  regard. 

Upon  the  whole,  Messrs  Editors,  as  there  have 
ecn  strong  suggestions  of  getting  up  a  Mulberry 
'lantafion  and  Silk  establishment,  I  shall  be 
eartily  glad  to  see  the  example  of  some  of  our 
ister  counties  followed,  and  a  good  and  efficient 
ompany  established — and  that,  too,  whether  its 
7orks  should  be  located  on  this  charming  spot,  or 
iiiy  other  which  their  wisdom  mi^ht  select. 

Marblehead. 


CCIiTlVATIOBT  OP  SIIiK. 


It  is  little  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  that  an 
imeiicau  vessel  was  seized  at  Liverpool  for  hav- 
ng  on  board  eight  bales  of  cotton,  it  not  being 
elieved  that  the  article  could  be  produced  in 
his  country.  At  present  about  600,000  bales  are 
'arried  to  the  same  port.  To  the  culture  of  this 
rticle  the  country  owes  a  great  part  of  its  wealth 
nd  prosperity.  Where  fifty  years  ago  eight  bales  of 
if  cotton  were  produced,  one  million  two  Imndred 
housand  are  now  produced.  If  fifty  years  ago 
.  man  had  ventured  to  predict  that  the  article  of 
totton  would  Become  the  grand  staple  of  the 
•ountry  and  add  millions  upon  millions  to  its 
vealth,  he  would  have  been  laughed  at  as  a 
nadman.  It  has  lately  been  predicted  that  be- 
bre  many  years  are  passed,  the  production  of 
iilk  in  this  country  will  equal  the  production  of 
■oiton,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  question  the  jus- 
:ice  of  the  calculation. 

The  cultivation  of  this  article  has  been  com- 
menced by  the  enterprising  men  of  the  east. 
The  soil  and  climate  of  New  England  are 
admirably  adapted  to  its  cultivation.  Those  who 
have  thus  far  engaged  in  it,  have  reaped  good 
profits,  and  have  every  reason  to  persevere.  It 
has  been  commenced  in  a  part  of  the  country 
where  thrift  and  industry  have  never  failed  to 
succeed.  It  has  been  commenced  under  far 
e  favorable  circumstances  than  those  which 
attended  the  first  cultivation  of  cotton.  It  re- 
quires but  little  labor  and  the  principal  part 
of  the  labor  required  may  be  performed  by  fe- 
males and  children.  The  experiment  has  thus 
far  proved  successful  and  it  has  been  attended 
with  a  trifling  degree  of  expense. 

Would  it   not  be   worth  the  attention   of  our 


Long  Island  farmers?  From 'all  that  we  have 
been  enabled  to  learn,  the  soil  of  the  island  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mul- 
berry. There  arc  certain  parts  of  the  island 
where  mulberry  trees  have  existed  for  a  long 
number  of  years,  and  the  luxuriance  of  their 
growth  has  been  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other 
tree.  The  subject  is  one  worthy  of  their  atten- 
tion. We  know  that  in  certain  parts  of  the 
island,  silk  has  been  cultivated — more  indeed  for 
the  sake  of  amusement  and  curiosity  than  of 
profit,  but  with  com])lctc  success. — J^sw  York 
Times. 


I  From  the  New  York  Farmer.  J 
RUTA  BAGA. 

Mr  Editor: — .\s  H  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
cultivating  the  ruta  baga  for  several  years  past, 
formerly  with  but  poor  success,  but  latterly  unus- 
ually good,  and  believing  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  crops  that  the  grower  of  wool  or  the 
keeper  of  cattle  can  cultivate,  I  beg  the  liberty  of 
comtnunicating  to  the  public  through  your  paper 
the  result  of  my  experiments. 

I  formerly  have  been  in  the  practice  of  sowing 
my  seed  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  of  having 
the  plants  to  grow  too  thick  on  the  ground ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  I  seldom  obtained  at  the 
rate  of  five  himdred  bushels  per  acre  ;  the  roots 
being  but  small,  and  the  tops  quite  too  large. 

My  late  practice  has  been  to  sow  my  seed  in 
some  of  the  last  days  of  May,_with  Robbins'  pa- 
tent ]ilantiug  machine  ;  rows  as  near  twentyeight 
inches  between  as  possible,  planting  the  seed  once 
in  three  or  four  inches  ;  taking  care,  after  the 
plants  get  sufiiciently  large,  to  thin  them  so  that 
they  may  stand  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  apart. 
In  this  mode  of  planting  I  have  obtained  from  one 
half  acre  of  land  700  bushels  of  roots,  the  ground 
being  a  turf,  turned  under  a  few  days  previous  to 
sowing  the  seed ;  soil,  sandy  loam  ;  sowed  on, 
soon  after  the  seed  came  up,  one  bushel  of  plaster 
broadcast. 

The   last  season,  I   raised  from    four  acres   of 

land     four  thousand   bushels   of  ruta   bagas,   the 

account  of  which  stands    as  follows  : 

Dr. 

To  use  of  ground,         -  -         -  $16  00 

4  days'  ploughing  and  harrowing,  8  00 

40  loads  barn  manure,  -  -  20  00 

4  bushels  plaster,  -  -  -  2  00 

Seed,  -  -  -  2  00 

1  day's  labor,  planting,  -  -  7.5 

32  do.  hoeing  and  thinning,  -         24  00 

20  do.  pulling  and  gathering,  -       15  00 

$87  75 


Cr. 


bagas. 

400 

- 

24 

$424  00 

87  75 

et  1  rofif, 

336  25 

4  acres  of  tops, 


In  the  foregoing  estimate  I  have  called  the 
roots  worth  ten  cents  per  bushel,  a  price  I  consid- 
er them  worth  to  fatten  cattle  and  sheep,  and  the 
tops  six  dollars  per  acre  ;  a  price  below  what  I 
should  feel  willing  to  take  for  them.  My  custom 
has  been,  for  some  seasons  past,  to  take  rny  lambs 


from  the  ewes  sotm- time  in  the  mnntli  of  Septem- 
ber, and  put  them  into  my  ruta  baga  field  to  \\\uu. 
'J  he  lambs  trim  the  tojjs  from  the  roots,  which 
causes  them  to  thrive  as  fust  or  faster  than  while 
taking  the  mi'k  from  the  ewes,  and  prepares 
them  for  the  winter  better  by  far  than  any  other 
feed  that  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  trying ;  and 
they  eat  the  tops  from  the  roots  so  clean,  that  it 
supercedes  the  necessity  of  cutting  with  an  edged 
tool. 

When  the  tops  are  sufficiently  eaten  off,  the 
roots  should  be  pulled  out  of  tb(!  ground  and  per- 
mitted to  lie  in  the  sun  until  the  dirt  is  sufficiently 
di-y  to  rattle  off  by  handling.  No  dirt  should  he 
l)ermitted  logo  with  the  roots,  if  it  can  be  avoided, 
for  the  dirt  fi.ls  up  the  crevices  and  prevents  the 
circulation  of  air,  and  causes  the  roots  to  heat 
and  spoil.  Two  or  three  thousand  bushels  of 
roots  may  be  thrown  into  a  cellar  together,  if  dry 
and  clear  from  dirt,  and  preserved  well;  while 
one  hundred  bushels  thrown  in,  in  a  moist  state, 
together  with  dirt  snfficiejit  to  prevent  the  circula- 
tion of  air,  will  heat  and  spoil  in  a  short  time. 

In  raising  seed,  care  should  be  taken  that  no 
cabbage,  round  turniji,  or  any  other  root  partaking 
its  natin'e,  should  be  permitted  to  blossom  with  or 
near  the  ruta  baga,  lest  the  different  plants  sliould 
amalgamate  and  injure  the  seed.     D.  T.  Buck. 

Lawville,  .dpril  13,  1835. 


Look  to  the  sources  of  inforsiatio.n. — The 
success  of  the  silk  enterprise  in  this  country  de- 
pends mainly  U|)on  correct  information  in  the 
outset.  A  wrong  start  is  almost  sure  to  be  fol- 
lowed with  discouragement  and  loss,  if  not  total 
abandonment  of  the  object.  Hence  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  he  cautious  about  following  the  directions 
given  in  loose  newspaper  paragra|>hs  some  of 
which  are  hastily  wi-itten  by  editors  unacquainted 
with  the  business,  and  others  copied  or  i-ather 
garbled  from  the  writings  of  practical  culturists. 
An  instance  of  thiskiuil  will  be  sufficient  to  illus- 
trate the  uncertainty  of  this  kind  of  information. 
Some  time  since  Judge  vSponccr  of  Albany,  pub- 
lished a  valuable  letter  on  t'.ie  su'iject  of  the  cul- 
ture of  silk,  in  which  he  staled  that  an  ounce  of 
seed  produces  about  5000  plants.  The  editor  of 
a  New  Bedford  ,  aper  in  remarking  upon  it,  has 
made  the  judge  to  say  50,000,  which  is  probably 
amltiplying  in  a  ratio  which  the  juilge  would  be 
unwilling  to  adopt.  Should  the  next  copyist  add 
another  cyber,  the  product  would  be  tiidy  astmi- 
ishing. 

While  on  this  subject  we  will  say  that  from 
actual  computation  we  have  fiund  an  ounce  of 
mulberry  seed  to  contain  18000  kernels — what 
part  will  vegetate  depends  uji!>n  the  qiialily  of  (he 
seed  and  the  manner  of  sowing  it. — Silk   CuUurist. 


Soak  tour  seed. — ''he  suggestion  of  a  |irac- 
tical  gentleman  in  corroboration  of  our  own  e.fpe- 
rience  on  the  sidiject,  has  satisfi.d  ns  llijit  mul- 
berry seed  ought  never  to  be  sown  until'  it  has 
been  soaked  in  water  b  nod  w.u-in  for  at  least 
thirtysix  hours.  It  will  vegetate  qui<-ker,  grow 
more  vigorously  and  ensiu-e  a  itmcli  greater 
number  of  plants. — 76. 


By  united  effort,  |he  theorist  and  the  practi- 
cal man  may  accom^  lisli  r>iucli  which  nekher 
could  effect  alone. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER, 


JTLY  23,  1835 
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BROOH  CQRSf. 

The  cultivation  of  Broom  Corn  is  carried  on  to 
a  very  great  extent  on  some  of  the  alhivial  lands 
on  the  Connecticut  river,  and  in  small  ])atches  in 
many  of  the  interior  towns.  1  he  towns  of  Ilad- 
ley  and  Hatfield  raise  large  quantities,  which  arc 
manufactured  into  brooms,  and  distributed 
throughout  the  country.  The  seed  is  considered 
of  about  two  thirds  of  the  value  of  oats,  and  mix- 
ed with  corn,  makes  an  excellent  provender  for 
the  fattening  either  of  swine  or  neat  cattle.  The 
return  of  seed  is  somewhat  precarious;  but  often 
it  is  abundant,  and  will  more  than  pay  the  whole 
expense  of  cultivation  and  preparing  the  crop  for 
the  market.  I  have  known  a  case  in  which  150 
bushels  of  good  seed  have  been  obtained  from  an 
acre  ;  and  I  have  been  assured,  on  good  authority, 
of  a  still  larger  yield,  thougli  this  is  not  frequent- 
ly to  be  expected.  One  thousand  pounds  ofliroom 
to  an  acre  is  a  very  good  crop.  It  will  pay  well 
for  manuring  and  good  culture.  No  crop  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  standing  corn  when  in  perfec- 
tion. It  frequently  attains  a  height  of  12  to  15 
feet.  The  stalks  of  the  plant  are  very  long  and 
hard,  and,  therefore,  rather  difficult  to  load  upon  a 
cart.  They  are  considered  as  of  no  value  but  for 
manure.  The  usual  practice  is  to  table  the  corn, 
that  is,  to  cut  off"  the  top,  or  tiissel,  as  the  broom  is 
called,  about  two  feet  from  the  top  and  bending  the 
stalks  of  2  rows  together,  lay  it  down  until  it  is  sea- 
soned and  fit  to  be  carried  in.  The  remainder  of 
the  stalks  are  then  burnt  in  the  spring  in  the  field, 
and  some  little  advantage  is  derived  from  the 
ashes.  A  much  better  way,  it  is  thought,  is,  after 
gathering  the  crop  to  cut  tlie  stalks  and  lay  them 
lengthwise  in  the  rows,  and  plough  them  immc  !i- 
ately  under.  They  will  become  entirely  decom- 
posed by  spring.  A  still  better  mode  is  to  carry 
them  into  the  cattle  and  sheep  yards,  where  they 
become  incorporated  with  the  manure,  and  make 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  compost  heap. 

The  seed  is  planted  in  rows,  wide  enough  apart 
for  the  plough  to  pass  conveniently  between 
them,  and  dropped  in  hills  about  eighteen  inches 
from  each  other.  Four  or  five  stalks  are  consid- 
ered sufficient  to  remain  in  a  hill — more  are  some- 
times allowed.  The  cultivation  and  manuring  is 
more  than  for  Indian  corn.  It  may  be  manured 
in  the  hill  or  by  spreading,  or  in  both  ways,  as  you 
have  the  means  of  high  cultivation,  which  this 
plant  will  bear.  The  stalks  are  not  eaten  by  cat- 
tle, nor  even  browsed  by  them  ;  but  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  the  leaves  would  not  furnish  a  good  feed 
for  young  stock,  if  strijiped  early,  wnen  tender, 
well  cured,  as  the  Indian  corn  blades  arc  cured 
at  the  south.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  such 
mutilation  upon  the  crop  itself,  and  whether  it 
would  compensate  for  the  labor,  are  inquiries 
which  I  am  not  able  to  answer,  and  in  respect  to 
which  I  cannot  learn  that  any  experiments  have 
been  made.  It  is  an  important  subject  for  exper- 
iment. As  it  is  at  present  managed,  the  ])lant  re- 
turns little  to  the  ground  compared  with  Indian 
corn  ;  and  the  Hadley  and  Hatfield  farmers  are 
obliged  to  connect  with  it  the  fattening  of  beef  to 
a  considerable  extent,  to  furnish  manure  for  their 
broom  corn. 

It  is  deemed  a  good  crop  when  the  broom  com- 
mands five  cents  per  pound.  The  price  has  here- 
tofore been  subject  to  great  fluctuations.  At  one 
time  it  was  the  custom  for  every  farmer  to  make 
up  his  own  brooms,  and  then  to  go  and  sell  them 


where  he  could.  This  was  bad  for  all  parties.  It 
brought  too  many  competitors  into  the  market ; 
and  often  unduly  depressed  the  price,  and  the  buy- 
ers were  obliged  to  put  up  with  an  inferior  article. 
Nowthe  manufacturing  and  the  growing  of  broom 
are  in  different  hands ;  a.nd  the  farmer,  as  soon  as 
his  broom  is  ready  for  the  market,  finds  a  pur- 
chaser at  a  steady  price ;  and  the  manufacturer 
feels  that  his  reputation,  and  consequently  his  suc- 
cess, are  concerned  in  the  quality  of  the  article 
which  he  furnishes. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  the 
extent  and  importance  of  this  product,  for  one 
manufacturer  within  a  few  miles  of  me  makes 
several  hundred  thousands  of  brooms  a  year,  that 
in  no  book  of  agriculture  in  my  possession  can  I 
find  any  account  of  the  cultivation  of  this  plant, 
not  even  in  that  excellent  New  England  work, 
"  The  Complete  Farmer."  The  Shakers  for  a 
long  time  almost  monopolized  the  I'aising  of  the 
plant  and  the  manufacture  of  brooms;  and  their 
brooms,  which,  like  the  other  manufactures  of 
this  industrious  community,  were  always  of  a  su- 
perior quality,  usually  commanded  a  high  price, 
generally  42  cents  or  more.  Corn  brooms  are 
now  frequently  sold  from  eight  to  twentyfive 
cents:  but  many  of  them  are  like  Pindar's  razors 
"  made  to  sell."  The  Shakers,  however,  maintain 
the  quality  of  their  manufacture.  The  handles, 
in  an  unfinished  state,  are  furnished  for  a  cent 
apiece  ;  the  wiring  and  the  tying  on  are  usually 
done  by  the  hundred.  The  scraping  the  seed 
from  the  brush  is  an  unpleasant  business,  and 
often  very  injurious  to  the  eyes.  The  manufac- 
ture, where  it  has  been  carried  on  extensively  and 
with  ample  capital,  has  yielded  encouraging 
profits. 

An  intelligent  and  enterprising  farmer  in  my 
mig'iborhood,  who  last  year  cultivated  three 
acres  and  one  half  of  broom  corn  in  our  alluvial 
meadows,  has  been  kind  enough  to  furnish  me  a 
detailed  account  of  the  expense  of  cultivating  an 
acre,  which  may  be  relied  on  for  its  exactness, 
but  in  which  the  rate  of  labor  is  probably  over 
estimated  by  the  day.  His  broom  was  sold  in  the 
autumn  at  eight  and  one  half  cents  per  pound. 
It  readily  commands  this  spring  12i  cents  ;  had  he 
fortunately  retained  his  broom  until  this  time,  the 
|)rofits  would  have  been  greatly  enhanced,  while 
the  expenses  would,  of  course,  have  remained 
the  same. 

Account  of  the  expenses  of  cultivating  an  acre 
of  Broom  Corn  in  Deerfield  meadow.s,  in  the  year 
1832,  by  Mr  Alvah  Hawkes  : 

One  ploughing,  12th  May,            -          -  $1,25 

Holeing  out,  one  third  of  a  day's  work,  34 

Ten  loads  of  manure,  at  75  cents,          -  7,50 

Putting  manure  in  the  liill,            -          -  2,00 

Planting,  one  day's  work,              -          -  1,00 

Seed,  4  quarts,  at  75  cents  per  bushel,  10 

Ilooing,  first  time  3J  days,     "      -         -  3,00 

do.         2d     do.         3         do              -  2,50 

do.          3d     do.          24        do.              -  2,50 

Horse  and  boy  to  plough  for  the  season,  1,00 

'i'abling  and  cutting,  4  days,         -          -  4,00 

Gathering,  carting,  and  packing  away,  2,50 

$28,68 

The  expense  of  cultivating  one  acre  is  $28,68 
cents,  the  labor  being  rated  at  one  dollar  per  day, 
which  is  more  than  the  actual  cost,  as  I  hired  my 
laborers  by  the  month,  at  from  six  to   ten    dollars 


per  month.  The  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  991 
pounds  to  the  acre.  Had  all  my  ground  been 
fully  stocked,  it  would  have  exceeded  ten  hundred 
pounds  per  acre. 

The  expense  of  scraping  the  brush  for  the  seed 
was  thirtythree  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  The 
brush  was  sold  at  84  cents  per  pound.  The  crop 
of  seed  was  light  and  poor ;  fifty  bushels  to  three 
acres,  worth  16i  cents  per  bushel,  or  $8,33  to  aa 
acre.  { 

Summary  expense  of  cultivation  of  one 

acre  as  above,  .  .  -  28,68 

Scraping  1000  pounds,  -         -  3,30 

Board  of  man  5  days,  -  -  1,07 

Rent  oX  land,  say  $16  per  acre,         -  16,00 


Sale  of  brush,  1000  lbs.  at  84  c.  85,00 
Seed  upon  one  acre,  -  8,33 


49,05 


93,33 


Nett  profit  on  one  acre,  $44,28 

The  sale  of  the  brush  at  124  cents  per  pound, 
the  present  price,  would  have  enhanced  the  profits 
forty  dollars,  and  made  them  .$84,28.  This  is 
very  remarkable,  and  certainly  affords  ample  en- 
couragement to  labor.  That  it  can  be  often  done 
is  not  to  be  expected  ;  and  yet  there  is  nothing 
extraordinary  in  the  process.  The  uncertainty  of 
the  seasons  is  something,  and  the  fluctuations  in 
the  market  prices  of  broom  are  great.  The 
amount  of  crop,  though  large,  was  not  more  tha(i 
can  usually  be  commanded  by  good  and  gener- 
ous cultivation.  Many  of  our  lands,  besides  the 
alluvial  meadows,  are  capable  of  producing  good 
crops  ;  and  the  great  yield  of  150.bushels  of  seed  to 
the  acre  mentioned  above,  with  broom,  of  course, 
in  proportion,  was  produced  in  one  of  the  most 
rough  and  rocky  towns  in  the  commonwealth, and 
on  land  which  owed  everything  to  good  manage- 
ment. I  hope  the  length  of  these  details  may  be 
excused.  II.  C] — JV.  Y.  Farmer. 
Meadowhanks,  1th  May,  1835. 


EFFECTS  OF  lilGHTNIKG. 

The  following  account  of  a  scientific  examina- 
tion of  the  several  buildings  in  this  vicinity,  in- 
jured by  lighting,  during  the  storm  of  the  13th  ult. 
is  from  the  pen  of  a  practical  electrician,  (commu- 
nicated to  the  Boston  Traveller,)  well  known  in 
this  community,  who  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful in  his  researches,  and  who  seems  at  length  to 
have  perfected  the  application  of  metallic  rods  to 
the  protection  of  dwellings  from  damage  by 
lightning.  It  is  certainly  very  remarkable  as  men- 
tioned below,  that  of  four  buildings  struck,  three 
should  have  been  furnished  with  the  round  rod  so 
common  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

"  By  request  of  a  number  of  scientific  gentlemen 
I  proceeded  in  company  with  one  of  them  to  ex- 
amine the  buildings  struck  by  lightning  in  this  vi- 
cinity, on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  June  13. 
The  first  was  the  dwelling  house  of  Professor 
Palfrey,  at  Cambridge.  The  Professor  politely 
accompanied  us,  and  gave  all  the  information  re- 
quired. This  building  had  a  round  lightning  rod 
with  points  at  the  toj),  but  blunt  in  the  ground.  It 
was  affixed  to  the  back  part  of  the  building.  In 
this  examination  I  was  satisfied  that  the  discharge 
of  lightning,  was  horizontal,  from  one  cloud  to 
another,  taking  the  earth  in  its  course.  Passing 
over  the  points  of  the   rod,   it    was    attracted    by 
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tlicni,  passoil  down  tlio  rod  to  the  upper  part  of 
tlio  lower  story  ;  here  it  leH,  iind  struck  into  the 
biiildin^r,  passing  tlirongh  various  parts  and  rooms 
by  the  hell  wires,  wliieh  were  melted  and  other- 
wise destroyed.  It  left  the  house  hy  the  front 
door.  lu  one  remarkable  instance,  the  lightriing 
passed  by  the  side  of  a  door  on  the  bell  wire, 
which  it  melted,  spreading  the  o.\ide  of  the  wire 
on  the  plastering  in  itsjiassage. 

From  this  building  we  proceeded  to  Brighton, 
and  examined  the  meeting  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr 
Anstiii.  Here  1  was  again  satisfied  that  the  dis- 
charge of  lightning  was  horizontal;  being  receiv- 
ed on  the  points  of  the  round  rod,  it  passed  down 
the  rod  to  the  side  of  the  building,  o[)posite  the 
stove  funnel,  when  it  struck  into  the  building, 
taking  the  stove  funnel  in  its  course,  and  passed 
down  on  one  of  the  supporting  pillars  of  the  gal- 
lery, and  off  to  the  ground  on  one  of  the  beams 
that  su])ported  t||ie  floor. 

Some  days  after,  I  visited  the  meeting  liouse 
near  the  bridge  in  Braintree,  which  was  struck  by 
lightning  during  the  same  storm.  This  house  had 
olso  a  round  rod,  pointed  at  the  top  and  blunt  in 
the  ground.  Such  rods  afford  but ,  an  imperfect 
protection.  In  this  instance,  the  earth  about  the 
conductor,  was  considerably  disturbed.  About 
ten  feet  from  the  groum],  near  the  road,  there  was 
a  perforation  in  the  side  of  the  building,  where 
the  lightning  had  passed  under  the  stairway  that 
leads  to  the  g.illery,  and  throught  the  partition  to  an 
iron  brace  that  supported  the  stove  funnel.  It  then 
appears  to  have  passed  on  the  funnel  to  another 
brace  that  was  secured  to  one  of  the  pillars,  on 
which  it  descended,  shattering  it  to  pieces. 
The  pillar  opposite  was  also  a  little  damag- 
ed ;  and  other  trifling  injuries  appeared  about 
the  building. 

I  have  also  examined  a  dwelling  house  at  Brook- 
line,  that  was  considerably  damaged  by  lightning 
at  the  same  time.  This  house  had  no  conductor. 
The  lightning  struck  a  large  tree  in  front  of  it, 
which  it  evidently  left  and  descended  on  the 
building. 

During  this  thunder  storm,  we  have  three  in- 
stances cut  of  four,  where  houses  having  round 
conductors  were  struck  by  lightning,  and  where 
it  is  evident,  the  rods  afforded  but  little  or  no  pro- 
tection. The  cause  to  me  is  very  plain.  In  the 
first  place,  the  number  of  rods  is  not  suflicjent. 
Secondly,  they  do  not  present  in  all  directions  a 
sufficient  attracting  power  ;  and  thirdly,  they  arc 
inmost  cases  put  upon  buildings  by  persons  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  science  of  Electricity  and 
the  operations  of  lightning;  and  who  of  course 
are  liable  to  leave  them  faulty  in  many  very  es- 
sential particulars. 

During  thunder  storms,  there  are  three  different 
discharges  of  lightning ;  from  the  earth  to  the 
clouds,  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth,  and  through 
the  atmosphere  from  one  cloud  to  another.  These 
latter  discharges  are  more  frequent  than  any  other, 
and  ofteu  take  the  earth  in  their  course,  and  were 
by  the  philosophers  of  the  last  century,  called  re- 
bounding strokes  of  lightning.  To  meet  these  va- 
rious discharges  of  lightning,  we  must  have  con- 
ductors armed  at  all  parts ;  that  is,  they  should 
present  in  all  directions,  an  attracting  influence, 
by  which  the  electric  fluid  may  be  discharged 
gradually  aud  silently,  without  an  explosion.  The 
explosion  prevented,  all  barm  is  prevented.  This 
attracting,  or  receiving  power,  as  it  is  more  prop- 
erly termed,  depends    on  the    points ;  hence   the 


greater  th('  uuniher  of  jioiuts  and  sharp  and  rough 
corners,  the  greater  tlie  protecting  [lower.  Con- 
ductors should  not  only  be  armed  with  these  mi- 
merous  point.s,  and  should  be  pointed  to  the 
ground,  but  they  should  be  placed  upon  the  most 
exjiosed  parts  of  the  building.  This  re(iuires  the 
judgment  of  a  person  acquainted  wiJi  the  opera- 
tions of  lightning,  and  the  nature  of  different 
substances  to  conduct  it.  Let  such  rods  be  placed 
on  our  buildings,  luuler  the  direction  of  an  expe- 
rienced electrician,  and  we  shall  no  more  hear  of 
lightning's  leaving  the  rod  and  striking  into  the 
building. 

Certain  trifling  things  have  been  considered  ne- 
cessary for  lightning  conductors  ;  such  as  silver- 
ing the  points,  pieces  of  glass  to  prevent  the  light- 
ning from  entering  the  building,  and  surrounding 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  rod  with  charcoal. 
These  are  of  no  use  whatever.  That  round  rods 
with  their  silver  points,  their  glass  fastenings,  and 
the  lower  end  surrounded  with  charcoal,  do  not 
afford  sufficient  protection,  is  evident  frotn  the 
fact  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  houses  struck 
by  lightning,  are  houses  professedly  protected 
by  such  rods.  That  the  square  rod,  with  the  nu- 
merous points  and  shar|)  corners,  does  most  ef- 
fectually protect  the  building,  tnay  be  easily 
proved  by  experiments  with  an  electrical  machine 
to  the  satisfaction  of  every  unprejudiced  person. 
Another  consideration  of  some  importance  in  favor 
of  these  rods,  is  the  fjict  that,  of  more  than  two 
thousand  houses  thus  protected,  I  have  never 
known  an  instance  where  the  building  was  in  the 
least  injured.  These  rods  discharg-e  the  electric 
fluid  without  an  explosion,  and  consequently  with- 
out harm.  A    Practical  Electrician. 


CURE  FOR  THE  SCAB  IN  SHEEP. 

I  feel  a  reluctance  thus  jmblicly  to  appear  in 
print :  and  had  it  not  been  that  the  conmiunica- 
tion  to  which  I  am  about  to  allude  (I  presume)  is 
signed  with  a  real  name,  I  might  not  have  troubled 
myself  to  expose  some  of  its  errors,  and  save  my 
brother  ftnners  from  loss  and  disappointment. 
Although  I  thus  write,  I  could  wish  more  of  the 
correspondents  of  the  "  Farmer"  would  favor  its 
readers  with  their  real  names,  more  particularly 
on  all  practical  operations,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
give  more  respectability  and  weight  to  their  com- 
munications. 

Mercurial  Ointment  for  the  Scab  on  Sheep,  is 
almost  universally  known  by  Flock  Masters  in 
Britain,  to  be  a  cure  for  the  disease  if  applied  to 
the  infected  parts,  but  it  is  of  so  objectionable  a 
nature,  that  but  comparatively  few  resort  to  its 
use  ;  and  however  safe  Erastus  Crafts  may  Sjieak 
of  "  its  entire  eflicacy"  from  his  oicn  experience,  I 
can  testify  that  in  the  moist  atmosphere  of  Eng- 
land, such  a  free  use  as  he  recommends,  would 
most  certainly  produce  salivation,  and  probably 
death  ensue.  Lest  any  of  the  readers  of  the 
"  Farmer"  should  make  a  rash  use  of  this  violent 
specific,  induces  me  to  put  them  on  their  guard 
and  to  recommend  if  they  do  use  it, that  they  first 
apply  a  small  portion  to  the  diseased  parts,  rub- 
bing it  in  well  with  the  finger ;  and  between  the 
shoulders  on  the  centre  of  the  back  between  the 
pins,  rub  in  well  a  piece  about  the  size  of  a  hick- 
ory nut ;  by  so  doing  it  prevents  the  sheep  biting 
or  lickiug  the  parts  anointed,  which  it  will  endeav- 
or to  do,  caused  by  the  irritation  produced.  If 
the  sheep  succeeds  in  getting  but  a  small    por.tion 


of  the  ointment,  it  so  irritates  the  mouth  as  gen- 
erally to  induce  cold,  and  oftentimes  worse  con- 
sequences; 1  have  known  instancies  with  this  use 
of  the  ointment,  i)ro(lnce  on  the  sheep's  back  a 
perforation  of  small  holes.  On  all  occasions  of 
using  Mercurial  Ointment,  dry  weather  should  be 
selected.  Erastus  Crafts  says  "October  is  the 
best  time  to  apply  the  ointment."  It  may  suit  this 
climate,  but  in  England  it  would  gcu'crally  be 
thought  too  late  in  the  year.  Bcfor«  concluding, 
I  must  advise  the  readers  of  the  "  Genesee  Farm- 
er" to  be  very  cautiou.s  how  they  apply  this  rem- 
edy to  ewes  in  lamb,  for  if  they  arc  not,  they  will 
find  the  ewes  )vill  cast  their  lambs  from  the 
effects  of  Mercurial  a])plication. 

It  is  a  true  adage,  "  One  niend-fanlt  is  worth 
two  find  faults,"  and  by  thy  permission  will  act  on 
it,  and  give  a  recipe  that  I  have  fo.und  excellent  for 
the  cure  of  scab,  and  it  may  be  safely  used  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances.  It  is  also 
beneficial  in  destroying  lice  and  ticks  on  sheep, 
and  will  not  for  a  length  of  time  leave  a  stain  on 
the  wool  or  carcass.  It  seems  almost  unnecessai-y 
to  remark  that  immediately  after  shearing  is  the 
best  and  most  effectual  time  to  dress  for  scab,  it 
being  then  easily  perceived,  but  it  is  too  often  de- 
ferred to  a  season  of  the  year  when  it  can  be  at- 
tended to  at  cost  of  less  valuable  time.  This  de- 
lay causes  the  disease  to  spread  in  the  flock  and 
when  the  time  does  come  to  endeavor  to  effect  a 
cure,  it  may  be  the  trouble  is  increased  ten  or  more 
times  to  what  it  would  have  been  had  it  bpcn  at- 
tended to  seasonably. 

Well  boil  one  pound  of  tobacco  in  a  gallon  of 
beef  brine  or  chamber  lye.  After  straining  it, 
dissolve  one  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  add 
to  it  also  half  a  pint  of  each  spirits  of  turpentine 
and  train  oil;  to  be  ai)plied  by  irritating  the  dis- 
eased parts  and  then  pouring  a  portion  from  a 
bottle  through  a  quill  in  the  cork,  and  also  by  part- 
ing the  wool  from  head  to  tail  and  pouring  such  a 
quantity  as  may  cause  some  of  it  to  run  down  the 
sides  of  the  sheep,  observing  to  keep  the  mixture 
incorporated,  which  will  be  effected  by  often 
shaking  the  bottle. 

With  wishes  for  an  extensive  circulation  of  thy 
pa;ier,  I  am  thy  friend. T.  C.  Fuller,  in  the  Gen- 
esee Farmer. 


Inflammation    of    the  throat  cured    bt 
Alum. — Powdered  alum  ajiplied  by  the  finger  to 
the  part  afteeted,  very   seldom    fails  to  cure  in- 
flammation of  the  throat  in  a  few  days      The  effi- 
cacy  of  this  remedy,  says  the  author,   is    as  mar- 
vellous as  it  is  rapid.     Employed  the  first,  second 
third  or  fourth   day,  while  there  is  yet  no   abscess 
in  the  tonsils,  it  arrested  all  symptoms  as  it  were 
by   enrhantment :  the  fever  abates,  the  swelling 
diminishes,  the  appetite  returns  and   the  conval- 
escence is  quickly  decaded  and  complete.     Alum 
had  already   been     in   use    for    certain    disorders 
of  the  throat  in  malignant  inflammation,  for  ex- 
ample,    then    in      chronic,  but     as    the   greater 
number  of  practioners  remained  fixed  in  the  opin- 
ions that  it  must  be  dangerous  in  common  infl 
mations,  its  use   was  not  sp  extensive  as  it  dr 
ed  to  be.     By  showing  that  this  remedy  is  • 
erful  in  simple  inflammations  as  inflamm 
the  tonsils,   M.  Val|>eau   hopes   that  pr 
will  no  longer  hesitate  to  make  proof  r 
aud  rescue     thereby,  hundred    of  b 
from  the  grave. — London  paper. 
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FARMERS'  WORK  FOR  JULY. 

SODRCES    OF    DISEASE    AND      FOOD      FOR      PlANTS. — A 

good  and  industrious  cultivator  will  attend  to  making 
the  most  of  such  vegetahle  and  animal  substances  as  are 
too  often  suffered  to  waste  away,  and  instead  of  becom- 
ing food  for  plants  are  converted  into  poison  for  ani- 
mals. Anything  and  cvciything  capable  of  decompo- 
sition, which  remains  above  ground  in  that  state  of  de- 
cay in  whicii  it  smells  disagreeably  is  not  only  wasting 
manure,  but  giving  out  poison,  and  rendering  the  air 
we  breathe,  not  only  noisome,  bbt  more  or  less  pesti- 
lential. It  is  so  ordered  by  a  kind  Providence  that 
sources  of  disease  are  indicated  by  offensive  smells  or 
effluvia,  and  if  we  will  not  make  use  of  means  to  coun- 
teract or  anuihilate  the  causes,  we  must  suffer  the  con- 
sequences of  breathtng  a  tainted,  sickly,  deadly  mi.xture 
of  fcelid  gases,  instead  of  the  pure  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen, &c.,  which  constiiute  the  only  air,  which  is  fit  for 
the  purposes  of  respiration.  * 

But  by  what  means  shall  we  arrest,  or  counteract  the 
effects  of  the  effluvia,  which  emanate  from  animal 
and  vegetable  decomposition  f  We  will  give  you  pre- 
scriptions, or  recipes  from  a  certain  celebrated  agricul- 
luiist  for  this  purpose  : 

In  an  excellent  "  Essay  on  Calcareous  Manures,  by 
Edmund  Ruffin,''  Editor  of  the  Farmer's  Register,  it  is 
recommended  to  make  use  of  calcareous  earth  as  a  rem- 
edy for  the  evils  and  to  secure  the"  benefits  of  animal 
and  vegetable  putrefaction.  This  writer  observes  that 
"  Calcareous  earth,  or  carbonate  of  livic,  is  lime  combin- 
with  carbonic  acid,  [formerly  called  fixed  air,]  and  may 
be  converted  into  pure  or  quick  lime  by  heat,  and  quick 
lime  by  exposure  to  the  air,  soon  leturns  to  its  former 
state  of  calcareous  earth.  It  forms  marble,  limestone, 
chalk,  and  shells  with  very  small  admixture  of  other 
substances."  " 

"  Calcareous  earth  has  power  to  preserve  those  ani- 
mal matters,  which  are  most  liable  to  waste,  and  which 
give  to  the  sense  of  smell  full  evidence  when  they  are 
escaping.  Of  this  a  striking  example  is  furnished  by 
on  experiment,  which  was  made  with  care  and  atten- 
tion. The  carcass  of  a  cow,  that  was  killed  by  acci- 
dent in  May,  was  laid  on  the  surface  ol  the  earth,  and 
covered  with  about  sevi  nty  bushels  of  finely  divided 
fossil  shells  and  earth,  (mostly  siliciousj  their  propor- 
tions being  as  thirtysixof  calcareous  to  sixty  four  of  sili- 
cious  earth.  After  the  rains  had  settled  the  heap  it  was 
only  six  inches  thick  over  the  highest  part  of  the  car- 
cass. The  process  of  putrefaction  was  so  slow,  that 
several  weeks  passed  before  it  was  over,  nor  was  it  ever 
so  violent  as  to  throw  off  any  effluvia  that  the  calca- 
reous earth  did  not  intercept  in  its  escape,  so  that  no  of- 
fensive smell  was  ever  perceived.  In  October  the  whole 
heap  was  carried  out  and  applied  to  one-sixth  of  an 
acre  of  wheat,  and  the  effect  pioduced  far  exceeded 
that  of  calcareous  manure  alone,  whicli  was  applied  at 
the  same  rate  on  the  surrounding  land.  No  such  pow- 
er as  this  experiment  indicated  (and  which  1  have  re- 
peated in  various  modes  and  always  with  the  like  re- 
sults) will  be  expected  from  clay. 

"  Quick  lime  is  used  to  prevent  the  escape  of  offen- 
sive effluvia  from  animal  .natter,  but  its  operation  is  en- 
tirely different  from  that  of  calcareous  earth.  The 
former  effects  its  object  by  eating  or  decomposing  the 
animal  substance  (and  nearly  destroying  it  as  manure) 
before   putrefaction  iegins.      The   operation  of  calca- 
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reous  earth  is  to  moderate  and  retard,  but  not  to  pre- 
vent putrefaction."  * 

The  same  able  writer,  in  chapter  xix.  p.  62,  Vecom- 
mends  calcareous  earth "  to  preserve  putrescent  ma- 
nures, and  to  promote  cleanliness  and  health  in  towns.' 
In  this  he  states  as  follows  : 

"  In  the  neighborhood  of  towns,  or  wherever  else 
the  carcases  of  animals  or  any  other  animal  substances, 
subject  to  rapid  and  wasteful  fermentation,  can  be  ob- 
tained in  great  quantity,  all  their  enriching  powers 
might  be  secured  by  depositing  them  between  layers  of 
marl,  or  calcareous  earth  in  any  other  form.  On  the 
borders  of  Chowan,  immense  quantities  of  herrings  are 
often  used  as  manure,  when  purchasers  cannot  take  off 
the  myriads  supplied  by  the  seines.  A  herring  is 
buried  under  each  corn  hill,  and  fine  crops  are  made  as 
far  as  this  singular  mode  of  manuring  is  extended.  IJut 
whatever  benefits  may  have  been  thus  derived,  the 
sense  of  smelling,  as  well  as  the  known  chemical  pro- 
ducts of  the  process  of  animal  putrefaction,  make  it  cer- 
tain that  nine-tenths  of  all  this  rich  manure,  when  so 
applied,  must  be  wasted  in  the  air.  If  those  who  fortu- 
nately possess  this  supply  of  animal  manure  would 
cause  the  fermentation  to  take  place  and  be  completed, 
mixed  with  and  enclosed  by  marl,  in  pits  of  a  suitable 
size,  they  would  increase  prodigiously  both  the 
amount  and  permanency  of  their  acting  animal  manure, 
besides  obtaining  the  benefit  of  the  calcareous  earth 
mixed  with  it." 


HIGH  GROU3SD  FOR  MULBERRY  PLAKTA- 
TIONS. 

Capt.  A  Ilolcomb,  of  Sterling,  Mass.,  has  a  fine  or- 
chard of  mulberry  trees  40  years  old,  upon  which  he 
is  this  year  feeding  his  silk  worms,  which  are  very 
thriving.  Capt.  Holcomb's  farm  is  situated  on  high 
lands,  and  the  white  mulberry  and  Morus  Multicaulis 
have  withstood  the  severity  of  the  last  winter  extreme, 
ly  well,  while  in  low  grounds  they  have  been  cut  off. 


RAIL  ROAD  FROM  BRATTLEBOROUGH  TO 
WORCESTER.  HARTFORD,   AND  BOSTON. 

A  large  and  respectable  meeting  was  held  at  lirattle- 
borough,  Vt.  on  the  14th  inst.  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  construction  of  a  Rail  Road  from  that  place  to 
Hartford  in  Connecticut.  Deacon  John  Holbrook  was 
chosen  President,  C.  Chapin,  Secretary,  and  Messrs  J. 
C  Holbrook,  Charles  Chapin,  and  J.  D.  Bradley  a  com- 
mittee of  correspondence.  A  more  general  meeting 
for  the  .«ame  purpose  is  proposed  to  be  held  next  month 
al  Springfield,  Mass.  When  the  Rail  Roads  now  com- 
pleted and  those  projected  shall  go  into  full  operation, 
says  tire  Vermont  Phoenix,  "  the  passage  at  the  present 
rale  of  travelling  on  American  Rail  Roads  may  be  made 
from  Brattleborough  to  New  York  in  twelve 'hours,  or 
by  daylight! — to  Hartford  in  4^  hours,  or  to  Boston 
via  Springfield  and  Worcester  in  8  or  9  hours  at  the  ex- 
tent, so  that  we  may  breakfast  at  home  and  aine  in 
Boston,  or  sup  in  Newburyport  the  same  day." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate  on  the  advantages 
which  will  result  from  the  execution  of  this  project. 
Any  man  of  common  sense,  and  a  middling  share  of 
information  must  perceive  its  utility  and  practicability. 
A  Railroad  saves  time,  annihilates  space,  makes  gravity, 
distance  and  other  impediments  to  transportation  scarce- 
ly worth  consideration  in  making  out  the  curren{ 
prices  of  articles  in  the  market.  It  strengthens  and 
briffhtens  the  links  of  social  intercourse.  By  virtue  of 
Rail  Roads  Boston  and  Brattleborough  may  shake 
hands;  Worcester  and  Springfield  join  our  family   cir- 


Pago  J). 


cle  ;  New  York  will  be  our  near  neighbor,  entitled  U, 
tickets  to  our  concerts  and  tea-parties.  Rail  Roads  are 
long  arms  of  affection,  which  enable  city  and  country 
to  embrace,  and  fulfil  the  great  command  "  to  love  one 
another."  We  htjreby  promise  our  Brattleborough 
friends  that  we  will  make  ihem  a  morning  call  as  soon 
as  they  will  give  us  a  Rail  Road  to  ride  on. 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

rneiTs  exhibited. 

Saturday,  July  18,  1835. 

Currants. — By  S.  Whitney — Large    white    Currants. 

By  Thomas  Mason,  of  the  Charle-town  Vineyard — 
Large  Red  Currants— also  large  White  Currants.  All 
the  specimens  of  currants  exhibited  today  were  re- 
markably large  and  fine. 

Raspberries.— By  Mr  Mason— A"ew  Red  Grape  Rasp- 
beiry,  so  called.  A  very  large,  new  and  fine  variety 
and  evidently  very  productive. 

Gooseberries. — By  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  from  his  garden 
in  Brighton — Roaring  Lion,  and  a  variety  of  other 
kinds,  all  large. 

By  S.  Walker. — Roaring  Lion,  Whitesmith,  Hopley's 
Globe,  Waiting  Maid,  Lancashire  Lad,  Top  Sav/yer. 
The  Gooseberries  exhibited  by  Mr  Walker  were  as 
usual  very  large  and  fair. 

This  fruit  has  been  too  much  neglected  with  us.  In 
highly  cultivated  ground  very  great  and  profitable  crops 
may  be  produced.  TI.ey  should  be  planted  in  a  rich 
soil  and  airy  situation,  and  they  do  well  in  the  shade. 

The  common  native  Gooseberry  is  very  sweet,  and 
differs  much  from  that  of  Europe,  and  without  doubt 
with  the  same  pains  to  improve  this  kind  as  has  been 
used  with  the  European,  many  native  varieties  of  su- 
perior excellence  might  be  prodncid. 

For  the  Committee,  William   Kenkick. 


Mr  Vail  Moiis'  Doiialinii  of  Fruits. 

Our  readers  are  referred  to  the  first  page  of  this  day's 
paper  for  a  valuable  article  by  Mr  VV.  Kenrick,  rela- 
tive to  new  and  improved  varieties  of  fruits  nceived 
from  the  above  named  celebrated  hoiticultuiist  of,, Bel- 
gium, who  has  frequently  shown  his  kindness  arid  re- 
spect to  our  countrymen  and  his  disposition  to  oblige 
the  cultivators  of  one  of  our  most  valuable  products. 


At  VVinships  establishment,  Brighton  ,  may  bi.'  seen 
in  full  bloom,  a  Yucca  Superbum  gloriosa,  containing 
more  than  two  hundred  lily  flowers,  resemblincr  white 
tulips  or  lilies,  and  is  a  magnificent  production.  It  is 
ten  feet  in  height. 


FANliUIL  HALL  VEGETABLE  MARKET, 

WTEDNESDAY,' JULY   22.    liS35. 

Our  Market  is  now  abundantly  supplied  with  every 
vegetable  of  the  season,  and  though  somewhat  later  are 
with  few  exceptions  better  than  usual.  Afier  wh:it  has 
been  felt,  and  seen,  and  heard  of  the  •'  backward  sniing" 
we  were  led  to  expect  a  most  beggarly  harvest,  but 
thanks  to  our  skilful  and  indefatig.ible  cultivators  we 
are  agreeably  disappointed. 

Beans  7.5  cts.  per  busiel,  Peas  7.5  ets.  per  bushel, 
BeetsG  cts.  a  bunch.  Carrots  C  cts,  per  bunch,  Cucum- 
bers 25  to  37^  a  dozen,  ('abbages  ti  cts.  a  hiad,  New 
Poiatues  $1,25  a  bushel.  Onions  G 'cts.  a  bunch.  Tur- 
nips Gets,  a  bunch.  Tomatoes,  Scollop  Squashe-  17  cts. 
a  dozen. 

Fruit.  Strawberries  25  cts.  a  box,  Cherries  10  c  s.  a 
quart,  Blueberries  124  cts.  a  quart.  Currants  (i.l  cts  a 
quart.  Pears  $4  a  bushel. 
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BRIGHTON  MARKET— MoxDAY,  Joly  13, 1835. 
KeiiorUMl  I'ocihe  Ikiil.v  A.lvertiser  i.  P.itrUU. 

At  Market,  650  Beet'  C.ittle,  (>  pairs  Working  Oxen, 
20  Cows  and  Calves,  30J0  Sheep,  and  330  Swine. 
About  120  Beef  Callle,  400  s.licep.  and  230  Swino.have 
been  before  rcporlrd.  200  Beef  Cattle  and  nearly  all 
tlie  Swine  remain  unsold. 

Prices— Bee/  C««/c— The  Market  continues  over- 
stocked. A  few  choice  cattle  were  taken  at  33s— and 
one  or  two  yokes  at  something  more.  We  quote  prime 
at  31s  (id  ;  good  28s  a  30s ;  thin  and  small  at  22s  Od  a 
20s  lid. 

It'orkinir  Oxen— No  sales  noticed. 

Coics  and  Ci^e^-Sales  13,  14,  17,  22,   25  and   $28. 

S/,ce„_Sales  generally  were  a  little  better  than  last 
week,  ordinary  8s  (id,  lis  and  9s  6d  ;  middling  10s,  10s  (id, 
Us  3d  and  12s  ;  better  qualities  12s  9d,  13s,  14s  and  14s 
3d  ;    wetheis  13s  lid,  15s,  15s  9d,  16s  6d  and  18s. 

S,f  j„e_No  sales  of  lots  effected  ;  lots  were  offered 
for  less  than  former  prices  ;  a  few  were  retailed  at  5  for 
sows  and  6  for  barrows,  for  old,  and  6  for  sows  and  7  for 
barrows,  for  pigs. 

The  100  head  of  N.  Y.  Cattle  which  were  expected 
at  market  today,  were  left  back  in  consequence  of  the 
market  being  d"ull  and  low  ;  114  more  are  also  near  by, 
all  of  which  are  expected  next  week. 


THRESHING  MACHINE. 

The  subscriber  respccttully  oflcrs  to  the  public  a  new 
TiiRF.sHiNc  M.4CHINK  wliicli' lie  has  roccnlly  invented,  and 
which  lor  utility,  cheapness  aiiti  simplicity  he  can  recommend 
lo  their  use. 

The  machine,  put  in  operation  by  a  horse  and  tended  by  two 
men,  is  capable  of  threshing  grain  of  all  kinds,  whetiicr  reaped 
or  mowed,  and  at  the  same  time  separates  it  from  the  straw, 
doing  the  work  of  twelve  men  by  the  ordinary  process  per 
dav,  without  any  waste  of  the  grain. 

The  apparatus  by  which  the  machine  is  put  in  motion  is  con- 
nected with  it,  and  it  is  altogether  as  portable  as  a  horse 
wagon. 

Its  simplicity  is  such  that  it  can  be  built  or  repaired  by  most 
farmers  at  a  small  expense. 

The  superiority  of  the  machine  over  any  other  of  the  kind 
now  in  use,  consists  mainly  in  the  perfect  manner  in  which  it 
separates  the  grain  from  the  head  of  the  sheaf— every  grain 
being  efTectually  separated— which  in  itself  U  equal  to  5  per 
cent  of  the  whole  quantity  threshed.  The  head  passes 
through  unbroken,  but  the  grain  is  eflectually  cleared.  As  to 
its  capability  of  execution,  it  will  thresh  out  as  much  grain  as 
the  most  active  man  can  handle,  and  then  the  cradle  into  which 
it  passes  is  frequently  not  more  than  half  tilled. 

The  subscriber  has  secured  Letters  Patent  for  the  above  in- 

pention.    The  machine  will  soon  be  ready  for  exhibition  in 

this  city,  due  notice  of  which  will   be   given,  aud  rights  for 

States,'counties  and  towns  then  be  disposed  of. 

June  21.  WILLIAM  LAIGHTON. 


P  II I C  E  S  OF  COUNTRY   PRODUCE 


COBRECTEU    WITH    OKEAT    CAn£,  WZEKLV. 


MASS.  HORTICUIjTURAIi  SOCIETY. 

An  Adjourned  Meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  a',  thei 
Hall  in(>oruhill  on  Saturday  next  at  II  iciock,  A.  HI. 
July  22.  "  E.  WESTON,  Jr.  Rtc.  Sec'y. 


VAIiUABIiE    -work:    ON    FRUITS,     VEGETA- 
BLES,   SILK,    &e. 

Just  published  and  for  sale  bv  tiEo.  C.  Barrett,  THE 
NEW  A.MERICAN  ORCHARDIST,  or  an  account  of  the 
MOST  VALUBI.E  V.4R1ETIESOF  FRUIT,  of  all  climates,  adapted 
to  cultivation  in  the  United  Slates,  with  their  history,  modes 
of  culiure,  management,  uses,  &c.,  and  the  culture  of 
silk;  with  an  Appendix  on  Vegetables,  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Flowers.     By  WILLIAM  KENRICK. 

A  new  edition,  enlarged  and  improved.  A  cliapler  on 
"  Climate  "  another  chapter  on  Modern  or  Landscape  Gardens, 

also,  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Mulberry  Plantations,  and  the 

whole  Class  of  Vegetables  being  now  for  the  first  time  added 
and  all  that  relates  to  them. 

1  vol.  12mo.    420  pages  elegantly  hound.     Price  ^1. 


Apples,        .        .        .        . 
Beans,  white,  . 
Reef,  mess,  (new) 

Cargo,  No.  1. 

prime. 
Beeswax;  (Amcric;  n)     . 
ISutter  Inspected,  No.  1,     . 
Cheese,  new  milk,  . 
Feathers,  northern,  geese, 
southern,  geese, 
Flax,  American, 
Flaxseed, 


NOTICE  TO  FARMERS. 

.  The  Trustees  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  have  ex- 
tended the  time  for  claimants  to  enter  their  farms  lor  the  Pre- 
miums oflered  by  the  Society  the  present  year,  to  the  last  day 
of  July.  Any  persons  willing  to  have  t.ieir  Farms  examined 
by  tiie  Committee  will  please  to  give  notice  to  the  Secretary. 
The  Trustees  are  very  desirous  of  having  proper  opportunities, 
to  award  the  very  liberal  premiums  otfered  on  this  suhjecl. 

By  order  of  the  Trustees. 

JOHN  W.  PROCTOR,  Sec'y. 

Danvers,  July  13,  135. 


MAN  WANTED. 

One  who  understands  Agriculture  sufficiently  to  direct  the 
work  of  a  Farm,  keep  the  accounts,  Sec.  Sec.  of  ttic-saine. 
Apply  to  GEO.  C.  BARRETT,  New  England  Farmer  oflice. 

July  15. 

NOTICE. 

Subscribers  to  the  New  England  Farmer  can  have  their 
volumes  neatly  half  bound  and  lettered  by  leaving  them  at 
this  office.  July  '*■ 


VALUABLE  WORK  ON  AGRICULTURE. 

This  Day  published  by  Gfo.  C.  Barrett,  THE  COM- 
PLETE FARMER  AND  RURAL  ECONOMIST.  By  T. 
G.  Fesseniien.  Second  edition,  revised  ami  improved  by  the 
Author,  with  considerabh  additions. 

The  first  ed'tion  «  as  published  last  season,  and  the  sale  was 
rapid  beyond  precedent  for  a  work  of  this  kind.  The  present 
improved  and  stereotyped  impression  has  still  higher  recom- 
mendations to  pulilic  )iatronage,  and  cannot  fail  to  prove  still 
more  useful  to  the  community  of  cultivators. 

This  work  has  met  with  decided  and  universal  approbation 
from  the  most  competent  judges.  Among  the  written  and 
printed  recommendatory  notices  are  those  of  the  Hon.  JoHS 
Lowell  and  Rev.  Henry  Colman.  The  Editors  of  the 
New  York  Farmer,  the  New  England  Magazine,  the  .Maine 
Farmer,  Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine,  .^-c.  have  given  favor- 
able critiques  of  the  Complete  Farmer.  We  shall  subjoin  Mr 
Lowell's  notice,  and  propose  in  some  future  number  to  puhlish 
those  of  the  other  gentlemen  who  have  honored  the  work  witlj 
their  approbation. 

"Roxbury,  April  6,  1835. 
"  Having  perused  with  attention  the  Complete  Farmer  and 
Rural  Economist,  by  Thomas  G.  Fesseiiden,  Esq.  in  its  first 
edition,  and  having  recently  revised  it  at  his  request,  prepara- 
tory lo  a  second  edition,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  valuable 
compendium  and  useful  work.  Those  who  know  that  the  sci- 
ence of  Agriculture  is  so  extensive  as  lo  fill  twelve  quarto  vol- 
umes in  the  celebrated  French  work  of  the  Abbe  Rozier,  and  a 
space  not  less  in  English  works,  will  not  expect  in  such  an  a- 
brid^emenl  full  details  in  any  one  branch  of  that  extensive  and 
varlSd  art.  But  I  know  of  no  abridged  work  in  the  French  or 
English  languages  which  conveys  more  instruction  in  so  small 
a  compass  than  this  work  of  Mr  Fessenden. 

n,g  John  Lowell.' 


Flour,  Genesee,      .        .     casli 
Baltimore,  Howard  street, 
Baltimore,  wharf, 
Alexandria, 
.Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow  . 
southern  yellow 
while. 
Rye,  northern,  none. 

Barley,  .         .         .         • 

Oats,  nor  hern,  .     (prime) 
Hay,  best  English,     .... 
eastern  screwed,  , 

hard  pressed 

Honev, 

Hops,  1st  quality 

2il  quality   .... 

Lard,  Boston,  1st  sort,     . 

southern,  1st  sort, 

Leather,  slaughter,  sole, 

do.        upper, 

dry  hide,  sole, 

do.         upper,  . 
Philadelphia,  sole. 
Baltimore,  sole,  .        . 
Lime,  best  sort,        .... 
Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  exlia  clear,  . 

-    Navy,  mess 

bone,  middlings, 
Seeds,  Herd's  Grass, 
Red  Top, 

Red  Clover,  norlhern. 
White  Dutch  Honeysuckle,  . 
Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 

Tallow,  tried 

Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces,     . 
American,  full  blood,  washed, 
do.        3-4ths  do. 


barrel 
barrel 


gallon 
pound 


cask 
barrel 


3  50 
1  M 
13  00 
1 1  .00 
9  00 
20 
16 


70 

19  60 
IGOO 
17  00 

37 
13 

11 

9 
19 
12 
19 
13 
27 
25 
IOC 

20  50 
16  00 


do. 


1-2 


do.         I -4  and 
Native  washed 
J.       f  Pulled  superfine, 
%ri  I  1st  Lambs,    . 
^S>'2A      do. 
o  g.  I  3d      do, 
Z       list  Spinning,     . 
ulhern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  els. 
less  per  lb. 


pound 

bushel 
cwt. 
pound 


6  00 
1  H7 

13  59 

12  00 

9  50 

3.1 

20 

U 

45 

39 

10 

1  37 

7  60 
7  12 
700 
7  00 
1  11 
107 
1  05 


73 

21  00 

17  00 

20  00 

4,2 

14 

12 

10 

20 

14 

21 

20 

29 

27 

104, 

21  CO 

1G60 

I  2  37 
87 
9 
03 
3  00 
SOU 
75 
65 
55 
42 
45 
60 
65 
50 


GROUND  PLASTER, 

From  the  Lubec  Manufacturing  Co.  in  casks  of  500  lbs- 
each,  constantly  on  hand  aud  for  sale  by  GEO.  CLARK  & 
CO.  No.  9,  T  VVharf.  april  8. 


HORSE  RAKE. 

Just  received  at  the   Agricultural    Warehouse,   a  few  first 
rate  Revolving  Horse  Rakes. 

July  8.  


FARMER  WANTED. 

A  smart,  capable  ir  an  lo  take  charge  of  a  small  farm 
Ticinity  of  Boston,  is  wanted  immediately 
July  8.  21  ""^" 


,       Apply  1 
GEO.  C.  BARRETT 


IV  ANTED 

A  man  and  wife  (Americans)  to  lake  the  charge  of  a  Farm 
of  about  500  acres  in  the  State  of  New  York,  Near  Green 
Bush.  The  man  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  va- 
rious branches  of  business  incident  to  such  an  establishment, 
and  among  other  qualifications,  that  of  the  rearing  and  man- 
agemenl  of  Stock  is  requisite.  The  wife  will  be  required  to 
manage  an  extensive  dairy.  To  such  a  family,  that  can  pro- 
duce the  needful  recommendations  for  capacity,  industry, 
neatness  and  sobriety,  hb=ral  encouragement  will  be  given. 
None  others  need  apply.  ZEBEDEE  COOK,  Jr. 

June  25,  1835.  6t  4  Court  Street. 


GARDENER  WANTED. 

Wanted  an  experienced  capable  Gardener.  He  must  pro- 
duce written  lesiimonials  from  former  employers  of  his  capac- 
ity lo  roanage  a  Hot  and  Green  House  establishment,  and  every 
other  branch  of  Gardening,  and  also  of  his  sobriety  and  Indus 
try.  Liberal  wages  will  be  paid.  Horticulturists  in  N.  York 
and  Philadelphia,  are  respectfully  requested  to  recommend 
any  such  Gardener,  who  may  be  seekine  employment,  to  the 
subscriber.  JOHN  LOWELL. 

BroomUy  Vale,  Roxbury,  near  Boston,  June  23,  1835. 


CHERRY  STONES   W^ ANTED, 

For  which  a  liberal  price  will  be  paid.     Apply  at  the  office 
Df  the  New  Eng  and  Farmer.  July  15. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

An  excellent  Farm  containing  70  acres,  situated  in  Marlbo 
rough.  Mass.,  with  a  house  andbarn  thereon, forsale,  or  would 
be  exchanged  for  property  in  the  city  of  Boston.  For  terms 
and  particulars  inquire  of'O.  C.  BARRETT  at  this  olfice,  or 
N.  B.  PROCTOR,  Esq.  of  said  Marlborough.  6m 


PROVISION    MARKET. 


RETjllL    PRICES. 


Hams,  northern, 
southern. 
Pork,  whole  hogs 
Poultry,    . 
Butter,  (tub)    , 

lamp 
Eggs, 
Potatoes, 
Cider, 


pound 

15 

« 

6 

•  ' 

10 

n 

14 

li 

Ui 

dozen 

15 

bushel 

60 

barrel 

3  60 

WANTS  A  SITUATION  AS  GARDENER, 

A  single  man,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  his  business  in  all 
iis  branches,  and  who  can  procure  good  recommendations  from 
his  last  employers.  Enquire  at  G.  C.  Barrett's  Agricultural 
Warehouse,  Boston.  m6. 


HOLLIS»  CELEBRATED  HORSE  LINIMENT, 

For   Sprains,   Bruises,    Wind- Galls,    Old  Strains,  Stiff 

Joints,  Swelled  or  Cracked  Heels,  and  for  Ilorsis  that  are 

strained  in  theViacIc  sinews,  wrung  in  the  withers,  XfC.  :  also 

for  Glandular  swellimts  of  the  throat. 

The  ingredients  which  compose  this  preparation  have  t<ve» 
carefully'selected  after  many  years'  experience,  and  are  some 
of  the  most  successftil  remedies  united,  correctly  proportioned 
and  happily  adapted  to  afford  relief  in  all  the  above  mentioned 
complaints';  the  proprietor  feels  assured  that  when  once  lhi« 
article  is  used,  it  will  be  preferred  to  any  other,  as  it  is  decid- 
edly ihe  best  and  certainly  the  most  convenient  article  in  v;s»'- 

N  B.  Persons  afflicted  with  Rheumatism,  Sprains,  Cramp, 
Numbness,  Stiflliess,  or  Weakness  in  the  Joints,  will  find  ihw 
Liniment  a  valuable  and  efficacious  remedy.  . 

Prepared  and  sold  by  THOMAS  HOLLIS,  Druggist  aad 
Chemist,  No.  30,  Union  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  .    ,  ,    , . 

(nr  The  Public  are  requested  to  observe  that  each  lahel  is 
signed.  .,.-,=        .  ^tvi 

Price  for  large  Bottles  one  dollar,  small  do.  75  cents.        «-S 
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NEW   ENGLAND   FARMER, 


JUIiY  33,  18f5. 


jsasionasiAai'S', 


[From  late  Foreign  Paiiera.] 
We  have  selHorn    met  with    a    move  agreeable 
jeu  d'esprit  than    the    following,   which   we    copy 
fj-onithe  Saturday's  Magazine  for  April    11 : 

nnHAL    CHRONIOLK APRTL. 

Departures. — For  ths  north  :  — Frost,  Esq.  and 
suite,  amongst  whom  we  noticed  Messrs  Wood- 
cock, Fiehlfarc,  Redwing,  &c. 

Arrivals. — Early  in  the  month,  Mr  and  Mrs 
Swallow;  family  expected  to  follow  soon.  N.  B. 
Mr  and  Mrs  S.  go  out  very  little  as  yet. 

The  Messrs  Blackbird  and  Thrush  have  begun 
to  give  their  annual  concert  for  the  season.  Their 
respective  ladies  "  ara  at  home." 

The  musical  foreigner  of  distinction,  the  Sig- 
ner Cuckoo,  whose  favorite  cantatas  are  so  re- 
peatedly encored,  is  said  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
lodgings  in  the  neighborhood  ;  strange  stories  are 
in  circulation  respecting  a  branch  of  the  Sparrow 
family. 

The  Widow  Nightingale,  to  her  seat  in  Poplar 
Island. 

The  Misses  Martin  for  the  season. 

Dr  and  Mrs  Rook  have  made  great  )irogress  in 
their  new  dwelling,  which  is  built  on  the  old    site. 

The  Wren  family,  so  famous  in  the  annals  of 
architecture,  have  lately  designed  some  edifices, 
which  show  them  to  be  as  skiful  as  ever  ill  that 
admirable  art. 

CO  URT     NEWS. GAZETTE     EXTRAORDINARY. 

Yesterday,  her  Serene  Highness,  Queen  Flora, 
held  her  first  drawing  room  this  season,  which 
was  most  numerously  attended.  The  court  open- 
ed soon  after  sun-rise  ;  Mr  Skylark  was  in  attend- 
ance to  announce  the  company. 

The  Misses  Daisy  were  the  earliest  visitors; 
after  which  the  arrivals  were  constant. 

Messrs  Bugle,  Broom,  Lilac,  Orchis,  Periwin- 
kle, Ranunculus,  Stellaria,  &c.  &c.,  all  richly  and 
tastefully  attired. 

The  numerous  family  of  the  Anemonies  paid 
their  devoirs  early.  These  elegantes  were  va- 
riously habited  ;  some  wore  rich  scarlet  boddices, 
others  purple  and  green  trains;  the  Misses  A.,  in 
robes  of  simple  white  and  green,  almost  surpass- 
ed in  beauty  their  more  splendid  relatives. 

The  Misses  Violet,  on  their  return  to  the  coun- 
try introduced  by  the  Ladies  Primrose  ;  the  amia- 
ble and  modest  appearance  of  the  former  was 
much  noticed,  the  costume  of  each  party  was 
thought  very  becoming,  and  skilfully  assorted  to 
set  off  the  charms  of  both. 

The  Misses  Blue-Bell,  wore  robes  of  azure  tis- 
sue, and  were  nuich  admired  for  the  sylph-like 
elegance  of  their  forms. 

The  beautiful  Germander  family,  with  their 
never-to-be  forgotten  eyes  of  heavenly  blue,  at- 
tracted universal  attention. 

The  arrival  of  the  Rose  family  was  anxiously 
expected. 

The  Misses  Cowslip  were  presented ;  it  has 
been  the  fashion  to  call  them  the  "  pretty  rustics  ;" 
but  they  were  most  graciously  received,  and  the 
delicate  propriety  of  their  dress  and  manners 
much  admired. 

The  Lady  Cardamines,  costumes  of  the  finest 
linen. 

Mrs  Tulip,  body  and  train  of  crijmson  and  gold; 
this  truly  grand  dress  had  a  superb  effect. 


Messrs  Chestnut,  Oak,  Birch,  Lime,  &c.  &c. 
sported  new  bright  green  liveries,  of  various 
shades. 

Messrs.  Blackthorn,  Pear,  Apple,  &c.  &c. 
crowded  round  their  sovereign,  eager  to  pay  their 
dutiful  homage  ;  they  inade  a  magnificent  show, 
in  rich  suits  of  white,  red  and  green. 

The  company  were  greatly  delighted  with  a 
concert  of  vocal  music  from  a  large  party  of  the 
best  performers  in  the  neigheorhood,  consisting 
wholly  of  amateurs. 

The  court  broke  up,  having  partaken  of  a  few 
drops  of  a  light  and  charming  beverage,  but  not 
before  the  Widow  Nightingale,  (who  had  joined 
the  performers  of  the  morning,)  had  been  entreat- 
ed to  favor  the  company  with  a  song  ;  the  well- 
bred  lady  instantly  complied,  and  poured  upon 
the  ears  of  her  delighted  auditors  one  of  her 
most  heart  thrilling  melodies. 


Improvement  in  Baking.  —  Having  recently 
noticed,  in  one  of  the  Philadelphia  papers,  an  ar- 
ticle in  reference  to  an  improvement  in  connexion 
with  the  Bake  House,  giving  the  credit  of  the  in- 
vention to  Mr  Francis  C.  Trcadvvell,  of  this  city, 
in  order  to  satisfy  ourselves,  we  yesterday  visited 
his  establishment  at  114  B^ekman  st.  We  are 
now  prepared  to  assert,  on  the  authority  of  Mr 
Treadwell,  that  his  four  ovens,  constructed  for  the 
use  of  the  Anthracite  Coal,  besides  baking  as  well 
as  by  the  heat  from  wood,  saves  at  least  one  half 
of  the  expense  of  fuel  and  labor.  But  we  con- 
sider the  lessening  of  danger  from  bakers,  as  to 
fires,  a  most  important  consideration  in  populous 
cities.  Constructed  as  the  bakery  of  Mr  T.  is, 
there  is  no  danger,  and  it  may  be  considered  by 
insurers  among  their  safest  risks.  Besides,  the 
supply  of  coal  being  deposited  in  a  vault  under 
the  street,  takes  up  but  little  room,  and  the  use  of 
it  in  the  ovens  is  so  regulated  that  no  dust  or  any 
offensive  effluvia  is  ever  experienced  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Thus,  the  piles  of  pine  wood,  requir- 
ing much  room,  and  always  a  dangerous  depot  in 
case  of  fire,  are  got  rid  of. — JV.  Y.  Gazette. 


LvDELLiBLE  Ink. — If  a  leaf  or  stem  of  ivy  be 
broken  off,  a  yellowish  milky  juice  exudes  from 
the  wounded  extremity.  After  a  short  exposure 
to  the  sun  it  becomes  black.  This  juice  vihen 
applied  to  linen,  forms  one  of  the  most  l)erfect 
kinds  of  indelible  ink.  It  does  not  fade  from  age, 
washing,  or  exposure  to  any  of  the  chemical  agents 
except  boiling  ether.  The  poison  i\'y  seems  not 
to  be  equally  injurious  to  all,  as  many  persons  will 
come  in  contact  with  it,  and  even  chew  the  leaves 
with  impunity. — Hagerstoivn  Courier. 

Bone  Manure. — This  article  is  making  its  way 
gradually  into  farms.  Several  farmers  who  have 
tried  it  on  Long  Island  have  become  satisfied  of 
its  value.  We  should  be  glad  to  receive  from 
those  who  have  used  it  the  result  of  their  experi- 
ments. We  should  also  be  glad  to  communicate 
any  information  in  regard  to  its  use,  its  applica- 
tion to  various  soils  &c.  that  can  be  furnished  to 
us. — Long  Island  Star. 


DRY  GOODS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

The  subscriber  inlencling  leaving  ihis  part  of  ihe  counlry  for 
llie  Soulli  about  the  1st  of  August  next,  offers  for  sale  the 
whole  of  his  extensive  stock  of.Foreign  and  Domestic  Goods 
ikI  lease  of  the  store  No.  414  VVashitistoii  si  —and  the  slot  k, 
will  be  sold  at  verj  reduced  prices  at  retail  until  closed,  among 
which  arc  the  following  varieties,  viz  i — 

Broadcloths,  Cassiiueres,  Athenian  Cassimere,  Rouen  Cas- 
simere,  Athenian  Camlets,  ^-c, 

4  bales  of  superior  Welch,  English  arid  American  Flannels. 
Some  of  them  are  very  superior,  and  are  warranted  not  to 
shrink  in  wash  ng. 

2  bales  of  Angola  Flannel,  an  excellent  article  for  summer 
wear. 

1  bale  Domet  Flannel,  4  do  col'd  Ainencan  do. 
4docord  Domets, 

3  cases  of  superior  English  Cambric  Dimoties, 
1    do.  do        Furniture  Dinioty, 

1  do  col'd  Poult  de  Sole  Silk,  at  3s  per  yd,  of  an  excellent 
quality, 

Cases  Irish  Linens  of  superior  quality, 
do    English  and  American  Prints, 
do    and  bales  of  brown  and  bleached  Shirtings, 
do    of  white  Cambric  and  Cambric  Muslins, 
do    of  Eisltop  Lawns,  from  20  cents  loos  3d  per  yard, 

ICOO  ps  Nai  kin  and  Canton  Straw  Car(,eiing, 

Cases  of  Taylor's  Persian  Spool  Cotton,  at  3s  per  dozen,  or 
5  ccnlsper  spool,  wai  ranted  of  very  superior  quality, 

Cases  of  Spool  Cotton  al  6d  per  dozen, 

1  case  of  open  work  cotton  Hose  at  Is  per  pair, 

Cases  of  4-4  and  6-4  Bobbinet  Laces,  Ini  9d  to  5s  3d  per  yd. 
case  Grecian  do.  superior  quality,  al  2s  per  yard, 
1  bale  Russia  Damask,  6-4  and  8-4 — a  very  d  irable  article 
for  Table  Cloths.  '  ' 

2  cases  India  and  English  Silk  Hdkfs.     ,. 

2  do    col'd  Table  Cloths,  assorted  sizes',' 

1  do  QoFd  bordercti  cotton  hdkfs.  imitation  L.  C.  at  9d 
each. 

I  case  Linen  hdkfs.        4  do  American  Sewing  Cotton, 

5  bales  Russia  Crash, 

3  cases  Linen  aud  Cotton  T.ipes,        1  do.  English  Pins, 

7  bales  of  Tickings,  assorted  qualities — ami  a  great  variety 
of  other  goods,  which  will  be  sold  in  pro|  orlion. 

ELl.VB  .STONE  i^REWER, 
June  .3.  411  Washlnston  street 


HKII'KRS  FOR  SAL.E. 

For  sale  in  Roxbury,  a  pair  of  Twin  ll.-ifers.  3  vears  old 
next  August.  Tliev  look  preciselv  ahk.-.  :iii.h,re  ol  a  fine  size. 
Inquire  of  Col.  \V /man,  or, Mr  Fisher,  iH  Ins  Hofl  in  lioxlmry. 

The  mother  of  the  above  mentioned  Ueilers  was  a  twin,  and 
during  twelve  years  from  May  15,  1822,  to  May,  1833,  had 
and  raised  seventeen  calves. 

June  10.  CATHARINE  BLANEY,  Roxbury. 


SIIiK  COCOONS  WANTED. 

The  subscriber,  encouraged  by  the  late  act  of  the  Legisl.i- 
ture  to  reel  and  throw  American  Silk,  wishes  to  purfhase  at 
the  Agricultural  \^'arehouse  in  liosion,  Silk  Cocoons,  ami  will 
pay  S^  pef  bushel  for  the  best,  and  in  proportion  for  |ioorer 
ones.  [m6]  G    C.    liARHEIT. 


SILVER  FIRS,  <&c. 

Wii.j.iAM  Mann  of  Bangor,  Me.  will  execute  al  short  no- 
tice orders  for  .Silver  Firs,  Evergreens,  ^-c,  well  parked  and 
in  good  order.  april  8. 


COMPLETE  SET  OP  THE  PARaiER. 

For  sale  at  this  office,  one  complete  set  lA  the  iNew  England 
Farmer  comprising  twelve  volumes,  neatly  a  d  well  bound, 
and  perfecl.     Price  g3  25  per  volume,  cash.  Krb.  18. 


Speak  well  of  your  friend — of  your  enemy  say 
nothing. 

Short  pleasure  long  lament. 


THE   NEW  ENGLAND    FARMER 

Is  published  every  Wednesday  Evening,  at  if.)  per  annum, 
payable  al  Ihe  end  of  llie  year  — but  those  who  pay  within 
si.Niy  days  from  the  lime  of  subscribing,  are  entitled  io  a  de- 
<luc"tinn  of  Illty  cents.  ^ 

1Ij=  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  payment 
being  made  in  advance. 
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M»*3. 


BE»-EFrrS  OP  INDUSTRY. 

The  follow  ngftitracts  i'rom  Benrfts  of  Indvslrij,  an 
Address  dc  i  vered  before  tlie  Inhabitants  of  Jamaica 
Plain,  by  S.  Cr.  Goodrich,  Esq.,  July  4t!i,  lS3r>,  aro  not 
only  well  conceivedand  happily  expressed  but  precisely 
adapted  to  Farmer's  Journal 

Iiink  you  r;iii  sou,  in  this  sliirlit  sketch,  the 
main  causes  of  tlint  eluiracti'r  which  I  have  .it- 
tributcd  to  the  inhahitauts  of  our  ^11132:0.  Circiiiii- 
stances  early  induceil  a  life  of  iticlustry.  They 
oould  not  got  rich  ia  a  day,  by  the  rise  of  stocks, 
or  the  success  of  a  voyaf^c.  No — they  must  toil 
today,  tomorrow  and  throiifrh  the  year.  Toil, 
then,  became  their  destioy — hut  was  it  not  a  lia;)- 
py  destiny  ?  Wlnii  th.'  s  ntence  was  pronotai- 
ced  npou  tlic  exil.d  inh.ili.uuitsk  of  Eden — tJiou 
0iult  eat  thy  bread  with  the  sweat  of  thy  brow, 
there  setjnis  to  liave  b^en  relenting  f);race  in  the 
avery  inafedictioB. 

When  man  from  Paradise  was  driven. 
And  thorns  around  his  pathway  sprung. 

Sweet  llercy,  wandering  there  from  heaven, 
•    Upon  those  thorns  bright  roses  flung. 
Ay,  and  a.s  Justice  cursed  tlie  ground, 
She  stole  behind,  unheard,  unseen. 

And,  as  the  curses  fell  around. 
She  scattered  seeds  of  joy  between. 
And  when  the  evils  sprung  to  light, 
tl      And  spread  like  weeds  their  poison  wide, 

Fresh  healing  plants  came  blooming  bright. 
And  stood  to  check  them,  side  by  side. 
And  now,  though  Eden  blooms  afar. 
And  man  is  exiled  from  its  bowers, 
Still  Mercy  steals  through  bolt  and  bar, 
'  And  brings  away  its  choice.'st  flowers. 
The  very  toil,  the  thorns  oj 
Which  Heaven  in  wrath  for  sin  imposes. 

By  Mercy  changed,  no  curses  are — 
©ne  brings  us  rest — the  other,  roses.* 

"Toil,  then — bodily  toil-^is  no  curse;  it  is  a 
iblessing.  It  is  alike  salutary  to  tlie  body  and  the 
«oul.  It  is  ordained  of  Heaven,  as  giving  vigor 
ito  one,  and  wholesome  discipline  to  the  other. 
ILet  no  man  spurn  it — let  no  man  deem  liimself 
degraded  by  it — let  no  man  feci  elevated,  by 
being  in  a  situation  which  does  not  require  it. 
No  one  is  injured  by  toil — but  thousands  perish, 
and  tens  of  thousands  drag  out  lives  of  misery, 
for  the  want  of  it.  Some  of  the  greatest  and 
best  men  who  have  lived,  were  then  of  toil. 
Hfr^ashington  was  a  farmer — Greene,  a  black- 
ismith — and  Sherman  a  shoemaker.  The  fathers 
of  this  village  were  men  of  toil — they  practised 
it  habitually — and  industry  became  with  them  a 
prominent  virtue.  Industry,  then — plain  home- 
spun industry — practised  as  mucli  from  principle 
as  necessity,  is  the  source  of  that  honorable  char- 
acter which  I  have  attributed  to  this  village,  i 
do  not  mean  that  accessory  causes  may   not    have 


*  These  lines  are  part  of  a  poem,  which  was  written 
at  the  request  of  the  author  of  "  Pencil  Sketches,"  for 
an  annual,  which  will  soon  appear  under   her   auspices. 


lent  their  influence  to  secure  the  happy  result ;  I 
oidy  mean  that  industry  is  the  main  cause.  The 
pursuits  of  the  people,  from  the  earliest  time,  have 
been  such  as  to  impress  industrious  habits  upon 
them.  This,  at  leftst  has  been  the  case  with  the 
greater  number.  If  there  have  been  any  disposed 
to  liv3  without  industry,  ths  example  of  those 
around  has  brought  them  into  unison  with  the 
rest.  An  idler  among  the  busy  soon  feels  himself 
out  of  fashion  ;  and  he  is  felt  by  others  to  be  a 
note  out  of  tune.  He  ceases  therefore  to  lie  an 
idler,  and  the  leaven  of  industry  leavens  the 
whole  njass.  Here,  then,  is  the  entire  secret. 
Vv'e  need  not  resort  to  tlio  phrenologist.  The 
])eople  of  .Jamaica  Plain  are  an  industrious  people. 
They  are,  therefore,  sober,  peaceful,  independent, 
ifnited. 

Do  not  say,  that  T  attribute  too  much  impor- 
tance to  industry.  If  it  were  a  proper  occasion, 
it  would  be  easy  to  shew  the  connexion  between 
this  hardy  virtue,  and  sobriety,  peace,  indepen- 
dence, and  union.  I  must  however,  content  myself 
with  the  belief,  that  this  intelligent  audience, 
themselves  examples  of  industry,  are  well  appris- 
ed of  the  benefits  which  flow  from  a  virtue  they 
practise  so  well.  Competence  and  wealth,  the 
common  results  of  industry,  are  by  no  irieans  the 
greatest  good  which  flows  from  it.  The  protec- 
tion which  it  affords  from  temptation  to  vice— - 
the  calmness  and  contentinent  of  mind  which  it 
begets — the  spirit  of  imion  which  it  tends  to  dif- 
fuse over  society,  are  among-  the  higher  gifts  of 
this  benefiictor  of  the  human  race. 

If  then,  my  friends,  industry  is  a  homely  vir- 
tue, it  is  still  worthy  of  all  praise.  Experience, 
religion,  philosophy,  alike  inculcate  it.  Even  na- 
ture herself  reads  us  a  frequent  lecture  upon  it. 
Let  us  go,  for  a  irioment,  from  the  haunts  of  men 
to  the  bosom  of  the  quiet  forest.  Here  we  shall 
find  no  noisy  sound  of  the  mill,  the  hammer,  or 
the  saw.  It  is  silent;  but  look  around,  and  sec 
what  has  been  done,  by  the  busy  though  still  hand 
of  nature.  See  the  rock — how  artfully  it  is  wov- 
en over  with  moss,  as  if  to  hide  its  roughness  ; 
and  how  is  an  object,  of  itself  uninteresting,  thus 
rendered  beautifid  ?  Look  at  the  ragged  banks  of 
the  brawling  stream  !  See  the  tufts  of  grass,  the 
spreading  shrubs,  and  gaudy  wild  flowers  that 
cover  it,  and  thus  turn  into  beauty  the  very  defor- 
mity of  the  wilderness !  Look  down  upon  the 
valley,  and  see  how  the  withered  leaves,  the  moul- 
dering branches  of  trees,  the  scattered  stems,  and 
other  objects,  witnesses  of  decay  and  death,  are 
carpeted  over  by  grasses  and  flowers  I  flow 
beautiful,  how  ornamental,  are  the  works  of  Na- 
ture, even  in  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary 
place  !  She  seems  to  decorate  them  all,  as  if  each 
spot  was  a  garden,  in  which  God  might  perchance 
walk,  as  once  in  Eden  ;  and  she  would  have  it  fit- 
ly arrayed  for  bis  inspection. 

And  shall  not  man  learn  a  homely  lesson  from 
this  lecture  in  the  woods?  Will  you  look  at  Na- 
ture, and  see  her,  with  inilustrious  fingers,  weav- 
ing flowers  and  plants,  and  grasses  and  trees,   and 


shrubs,  to  ornairicnt  every  part  of  the  earth,  and 
will  you  go  home  no  wiser  for  the  hint.'  Will 
you  go  homi: — to  that  dear  spot  upon  which  the 
heart  should  shine,  as  the  sun  in  spring  time  upon 
the  flowers — and  i:ermit  it  lo  be  the  scene  of  iille- 
iiess,  negligence  and  waste?  .Will  you  jermit  it 
9>  be  a  nal^.'d  shelter  fmni  ihe  weather,  liki-  ihe 
(Jen  of'a  wild  beast?  Will  y(Ui  not  rather  ailorn 
it  by  your  industiy,  as  naturi^  adorns  the  field  and 
the  foi;est? 

If  yoti  say,  that  this  is  somewhat  fanciful,  and 
.should  be  regarded  rather  as  illustration  than  ar- 
gument,— let  it  be  admitted.  Still,  my  friends, 
are  not  the  works  of  nature  ilcsigned  to  have  an 
iufliience  of  this  kuid  upon  us  ?  Why  do  we 
fee!  their  beauty,  and  oftrry  their  images  in  our 
bosoms,  but  as  a  language  in  which  our  Creator 
would  speak  to  us,  move  us,  educate  us  ?  If  the 
trembling  st^-ing  that  is  set  in  the  wind,  yields  mel- 
ody to  the  ear,  shail*  we  not  listen  to  it?  And  if 
nature  would  thus  become  a  monitor,  shall  we  not 
learn  of  her?  If  she  sejs  us  an  example,  shall 
we  not  follow  it?  If  she  beautifies  the  dell,  the 
vale,  the  slope,  .the  hill — covering  up  whatever 
may  offend,  and  displaying  in  rich  colors  and 
beautiful  forms  her  fairy  designs  of  leaves  and 
flowers — shall  we  not  imitate  her?  It  seems  to 
meAo  violcjpt  stretch  of  faith,  to  (leein  all  this  as 
meant  for  practical  teaching  to  man.  Nature  i.-^ 
industrious  in  adorning  her  dominions  ;  and  man 
to  whom  this  beauty  is  addressed,  should  feel  and 
obey  the  lesson.  Let  him,  too,  bo  industrious,  in 
adorning  his  domain — in  making  his  home — the 
dwelling  of  his  wife  and  children — not  only  con- 
venient ;md  comfortable,  but  pleasant.  Let  him 
as  far  as  circumstances  will  jiermit,  be  industrious 
in  surrounding  it  with  pleasing  objects — in  deco- 
rating it,  within  and  without,  with  things  that 
tend  to  make  it  agreeable  and  attractive.  Let  in- 
<lustry  make  home  the  abode  of  neatness  and  or- 
der— a  p!;ice  which  brings  satisfaction  to  every  in- 
mate, and  which  in  .ibseuce  draws  back  the  heart, 
by  the  fond  associations  of  comfort  and  content. 
Let  this  be  done,  and  this  sacred  spot  will  become 
more  surely  the  scene  of  cheerfulness,  kindness, 
and  peace.  Ye  parents,  who  woidd  have  your 
children  happy,  be  industrious  to  bring  them  up 
in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant,  a  cheerful,  a  happy 
home.  Waste  not  your  time  in  accumulating 
wealth  for  them  ;  but  plant  their  minds  and  souls, 
in  the  v/ay  proposed,  with  the  seeds  of  virtue  and 
true  prosperity. 

The  excellence  of  industry  maybe  illustrated  by 
contrasting  it  with  indolence.  There  is  no  person 
iTiore  truly  unhappy,tban  one  who  is  given  up  to 
indolence.  Whether  rich  or  poor,  be  is  a  wretch, 
who  is  wedded  to  indolence.  It  was  the  design  of 
Him  who  made  us,  that  we  should  be  active,  and 
he  has  always  laid  happiness  in  the  paths  of  effort 
and  exertion.  He  then  who  travels  in  the  ways  of 
indolence  in  search  of  happiness,  always  mis^s  it. 
He  is  like  a  lazy  fellow,  whom  1  once  knew,  who 
sat  wailing  at  a  woodchuck's  burrow  a  whole  day 
expecting  the  animal  to  come  out  and  be  caught ; 
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but  the  brute  was  the  wiser  of  the  two,  and  went 
out  another  way.  I 

Indolence  may  get  to  be  a  disease.  A  man, 
dressed  in  rags,  haggard,  and  marked  with  mise- 
ry, once  approached  a  rich  man,  and  begged  for  a 
tew  pence.  "  But  why  do  you  beg?"  said  tlie 
rich  jnan.  "  I  am  afflicted  with  a  disease,"  said 
tlie  beggar,  "  and  shame  prevents  my  naming  it  to 
you."  "  Let  us  step  aside,"  said  the  rich  man, 
"  and  tell  me  your  disease  ;  if  it  is  in  my  power,  I 
will  relieve  you."  They  stejjped  aside,  and  the 
pauper  opened  his  robe.  But  the  rich  man  could 
discover  no  evidence  of  disease.  "  Listen  said 
the  beggar.  "  Jly  disease  does  not  show  itself 
on  the  skin — it  lurks  in  my  bones — it  infects  mv 
blood — it  reigns  over  my  nerves  a:id  sinews — " 
restrains  my  eflbrts — it  paralyzes  my  body  and 
mind — it  makes  me  weak,  imbecile,  useless — it 
makes  me  a  wretch — it  makes  me  what  you  see 
me,  a  beggar!"  "  What  is  this  horrid  disease?" 
said  the  rich  man.  "  It  is  Indolence  !"  said  the 
pauper. 

And  thus,  while  indolence  brings  disease  and 
misery,  industry  brings  health.  "  I  pray  you," 
said  a  poor  man  who  was  starving,  to  one  who 
was  fat  and  bloated  with  indulgence,  "  I  pray  you 
give  me  some  bread,  for  my  hunger  is  past  en- 
durance." "  I  would  give  yiu  all  my  wealth," 
said  the  voluptuary,  "  for  your  good  appetite."  The 
beggar,  then,  has  the  advantage  of  a  man,  who, 
in  the  midst  of  abundance,  has  lost  the  power  of 
enjoying  it.  And  the  idle  man  loses  this  power, 
while  the  industrious  have  their  perceptions 
(juickened  and  their  capacities  enlarged,  by  their 
course  of  life. 

Society  is  often  spoken  of,  as  divided  into  three 
classes — the  high,  the  low,  and  the  middling. — 
These  terms,  I  am  [)ersuaded,  often  bear  a  false 
signification,  and  are  the  foundation  of  infinite 
mischief.  Wealth  exerts  a  magical  influence  over 
the  imagination  ;  and  those  who  possess  it  are 
honored  with  an  epithet,  which  implies  an  envia- 
ble superiority  of  condition  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. But  this  is  mere  assumption,  and  that  too 
in  the  face  of  fact  and  reason.  Wealth  is 
not  happiness — it  is  a  mere  instrument — and  gen- 
erally fails  to  accomplish  the  end  for  which  it  was 
designed.  In  the  hands  of  one  who  knows  how 
to  use  it,  and  has  that  stern  self-control,  which 
enables  him  to  act  according  to  knowledge,  wealth 
is  a  blessing.  But  there  are  few"  men  of  this  char- 
acter. Most  possessers  of  wealth  are  seduced  by 
its  blandishments  from  the  straight  and  narrow 
way  of  peace  ;  and  that  which  Heaven  gave  for 
good,  thus  becomes  the  instrument  of  evil. 


SII.K  IN  FRYBBVKG,  MAINE. 

T.  G.  Fessenden,|Esq. 

Sir — By  sending  you  the  names  of  two  of  my 
neighbors  for  subscribers  to  your  Silk  Manual,  I 
would  say  a  few  words  about  the  progress  I  have 
tnude  in  the  business,  as  I  expect  to  p;>y  the  post- 
age of  this  letter,  there  will  be  no  additional  ex- 
pense to  be  paid.  This  is  the  fourth  year  that  I 
have  fed  a  few  worms;  I  have  now  something 
like  two  thousand  which  have  done  very  well, 
they  are  now  making  their  cocoons,  have  had 
none  sick,  nor  have  any  died.  The  young  worms 
began  to  apjicar  tlie  fifth  day  of  June  ;  we  kept 
tliem  three  weeks  on  a  table  in  the  house,  when 
they  wanted  more  room,  and  our  folks  were 
weaving,  and  made  so  much  noise,  we   concluded 


to  remove  them  to  our  hop  house.  Seeing  in 
some  of  the  back  numbers  of  the  New  England 
Farmer,  that  a  gentleman  made  some  twine  nett- 
ing for  them  to  feed  upon,  I  intended  to  have  pre- 
pared some  for  mine,  was  prevented  by  sickness 
from  doing  it  myself,  but  my  wife  and  daughter, 
who  took  the  care  of  them  thought  of  a  pigeon 
net  we  had.  They  unstrung  it,  the  meshes  being 
too  large,  they  stretched  it  in  length  which 
brought  the  threads  of  it  closer  together,  so  that  it 
answered  completely  well  ;  it  let  all  the  excre- 
ment and  some  of  the  small  parts  of  leaves  fall 
down  through  and  made  a  great  saving  of  idean- 
ing  the  litter  away  from  them  ;  there  ought  to  be 
tables  underneath  the  netting,  as  there  will  he 
some  fall  down  through,  to  stop  them  from  falling 
to  the  floor,  the  space  of  IJ  inches  would  be  suf- 
ficient, as  they  then  would  get  up  again  themselves 
when  fresh  leaves  were  put  on  ;  a  common  pigeon 
net  might  be  so  managed  as  to  contain  3000  worms 
that  were  full  grown.  A  lattice  work  of  twine 
might  he  made  very  cheap,  by  taking  strips  of 
inch  boards,  two  inches  wide,  nailing  them  to- 
gether at  the  ends,  and  laceing  twine  across  about 
half  an  inch  apart,  sufficient  to  contain  any  num- 
ber of  worms,  and  froin  the  little  experience  I 
have  had,  the  labor  s.ived  in  clearing  away  the 
litter  would  am])ly  pay  for  making  the  netting  or 
lattice  shelves. 

I  would  also,  as  I  am  writing,  say  a  few  words 
respecting  the  Chinese  mulberry  ;  I  have  six,  for 
which  I  paid  in  Boston  two  years  ago  last  spring, 
six  dollars,  besides  other  expenses  irom  that  place 
to  Fryeburg.  I  set  them  out,  they  all  took  root, 
three  of  them  I  put  in  a  rich  loam,  the  other  three 
I  set  in  stony  ground,  the  south  easterly  side  of  a 
stone  wall.  The  first  three  grew  very  luxuriant- 
ly ;  I  had  leaves  11  inches  wide  and  the  same  in 
length  ;  but  they  all  died  down  to  the  ground  ; 
they  came  up  again  next  spring  and  had  a  heavy 
foliage.  The  last  winter  killed  them  all  down 
hut  one,  which  lived,  one  and  a  half  feet  high, 
which  was  in  the  stony  ground  sheltered  by  the 
wall.*  I  have  some  hopes  that  they  will  become 
acclimated,  but  how  that  will  j)rove,  time  only 
must  bring  forth.  The  winter  was  extremely  se- 
vere hereupon  all  trees  in  this  vicinity. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

James   Walker. 

Fryehurg,  21  July,  1835. 


[From  the  Genesee  Farmer.] 
BURYING  BEES. 

Mr  Tucker — It  is  two  years  this  spring  since 
I  first  commenced  bee-keeping.  In  the  outset  I 
had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  their  management 
and  it  was  a  stipulation  of  the  bargain  with  the 
person  of  whom  I  obtained  them,  that  he  should, 
as  soon  as  occasion  required,  impart  to  me  such 
facts  as  his  experience  would  justify,  in  regard  to 
their  culture.  This  agreement  was  satisfactorily 
jierfornied  ;  and,  aided  by  the  infortnation  thus 
received,  my  success,  for  a  tyro's,  was  such  as    to 


*  We  do  not  understand  this  sentence  and  apprehend 
there  is  some  mistake  in  the  manuscript.  We  give  it  as 
we  received  it,  but  should  be  glad  to  know  what  suc- 
cess Mr  Walker  met  with  regard  lo  the  "  three  set  in 
stony  ground."  We  think  the  communication  valuable, 
and  Mr  Walker's  mode  of  feeding  and  keeping  the 
worms  clean  we  should  think  quite  an  improvement. — 
Editor. 


create    an    almost   enthusiastic   interest     in    this 
branch  of  rural  industry, 

In  the  autumn  of  1833,  J  selected  four  hives, 
(double  the  number  with  which  I  commenced,) 
for  wintering.  Three  of  these  had  so  limited  a 
supply  of  honey,  that  I  was  advised  to  bury  them, 
an  operation  which,  in  my  mind  was  little  prefer- 
able to  throwing  them  away.  But  I  concluded  to 
"  try  the  experiment,"  and  on  one  of  tlielast  days 
of  November,  they  were  "  deposited  beneath  the 
little  mound,"  where  wy  mind  figured  them  as 
possessing  the  interminable  repose  of  "  their  last 
resting  place."  My  absence  on  "  the  return  of 
spring,"  that  season  when  the  dying  worms  arc 
wooed  again  to  life,  and  the  faded  whig  of  the  in- 
sect receives  new  colorings,  beautifully  wrought, 
from  nature's  dye,  prevented  me  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing  their  exhumation,  but  the  person  who 
took  them  from  their  temporary  sejjulchrc,  (which 
was  done  about  the  20th  of  March,)  informed  mc 
that  on  their  first  introduction  to  the  air  and  light 
their  animation  was  as  perfect  as  that  usually  ex- 
hibited by  bees  in  June.  He  said  he  did  net  find 
half  a  gill  of  dead  bees  in  all  the  hives.  These 
hives  gave  swarms  earlier  and  more  frequently 
than  the  one  that  remained  above  ground,  during 
the  ensuing  summer. 

Last  fall  I  concluded  to  continue  "the  experi- 
ment" with  a  single  hive.  The  one  selected  was 
very  light, probably  not  containing  a  sufficiencyof 
honey  to  carry  them  half  through  the  winter,  had 
they  been  kept  the  usual  way.  In  consequence  of 
a  rainy  season  through  the  last  of  November, 
they  were  not  inhumed  until  December,  probably 
as  late  as  the  10th.  They  were  occasionally  fed 
in  the  fall,  lest  their  supply  should  not  be  sufficient 
to  insure  a  subterranean  existence.  My  faith  was 
as  wavering  when  these  last  was  buried,  as  on  the 
previous  winter,  and  as  often  as  I  looked  at  the 
spot  where  they  were  interred,  I  viewed  it  as  the 
grave  of  mj^  little  insect  friends. 

They  were  taken  up  on  the  28th  of  3Iarch,  and 
much  to  my  satisfaction,  I  found  that  the  second 
experiment  had  terminated  with  the  same  happy 
results  as  the  first.  Not  two  dozen  were  lost  and 
netv  comb  was  actually  formed  ivhite  they  were  in 
their  "  dark  abode." 

My  "  modus  operandi"  is  as  follows.  A  hole  is 
dug  considerably  larger  th.m  the  hive,  or  hives,  in 
every  respect.  On  tli^e  bottom  of  the  hole  two 
sticks  of  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter  are 
jilaced  for  each  hive,  and  on  these  the  floor  board, 
which  should  be  a  sound  one,  is  placed.  Another 
board,  (two  inch  plank  is  preferable,)  is  put  on 
the  hive,  and  dry  straw  is  as  compactly  as  is  con- 
venient placed  around  it.  This,  in  rainy  weather, 
if  the  ground  is  clear  from  frost,  allows  the  rain 
to  pass  freely  down,  while  the  space  between  the 
blocks  furnish  a  ready  reservoir  from  which  it  ig 
absorbed  by  the  earth,  without  offering  any  inju- 
rious  effects  to  the  bees.  The  earth  is  placei 
upon  the  hive  in  a  conical  form,  to  turn  the  water 
from  the  hives,  the  top  of  which  are  about  four 
inches  below  the  surface.  With  respect  to  the 
experiment  of  1833-4,  I  cannot  say  whether  the 
apertures  of  the  hives  were  closed,  but  in  that  of 
1834-5,  they  were  not.  This  experiment  suc- 
ceeded, 'jut  whether  it  is  the  best  way  of  pro-  I 
ceeding  I  shall  not  advise.  I 

I  regret  that  I  did  not  weigh  my  hives,  in    both  ' 
instances,  previous  to  burying  and  ou  disinterring 
them,  that  the  amount    of  food    consumed  mii'ht 
have    been    ascertained.      But   my     experiments 
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were  both  oftlioiii  faitlilossly  tried,  niul  iiniu'cessn- 
ry  corenioiiics  ilisiieiiseil  with.  Tlio  <iiiantity  of 
honey  cotisuiiicil,  however,  was  snmll,  as  none 
but  very  light  liives  were  selected,  and  their 
weight  ill  tho  spring  was  apparently  nearly  as 
great  as  in  the  fall.  It  is  my  intention  in  future 
experiments  to  mark  items  more  particularly. 

In  selecting  the  spot  for  burying,  a  dry,  and 
cold,  rather  than  a  warm  one,  should  be  chosen. 
An  individual  of  my  acquaintance  buried  on  the 
south  side  of  a  dry  hill,  and  an  entire  loss  of  all 
thus  treated  was  the  cocsequence.  I  attributed 
it,  though  perliapt;  some  other  defect  was  the 
cause,  to  such  situations  being  more  exiiosed  to 
fre(pieut  freezings  and  thawiugs,  subjecting  the 
insects  to  more  frequent  change  of  tem|)erature,  a 
circumstance  injurious  to  all  that  comes  within 
its  influence.  If  the  situation  is  such  as  that  the 
ground  will  freeze  immediately  after  the  trust  is 
committed  to  it,  and  remain  so  until  time  to  "  re- 
move the  dcpositcs,"  to  me  it  would  api)5ar  most 
favorable.  Yours,  etc. 

William   Bacon. 


East  Bosto.\. — There's  no  mistake  here.  The 
foundation  of  a  city  is  laid.  It  has  been  a  work 
of  immense  labor,  and  requiring  great  capital. 
Hills  have  been  levelled,  and  carried  into  the 
ocean,  which  covered  acres  to  the  height  of  forty 
or  fifty  feet.  Wharves  have  been  made  and  se- 
curely walled,  and  shipyards  established  ;  and 
there  is  now  a  ship  on  the  stocks,  the  timber  of 
which  grew  near  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  Mastyards 
and  smitheries  of  all  kinds  are  in  successful  oper- 
ation. A  public  house,  which  rivals,  in  capacity 
and  elegance,  the  fai--famed  Treniont  is  full  to 
overflowing.  Stores  and  dwelling  houses  are 
rising  on  all  parts  of  the  island.  Streets  and 
roads  are  laid  out  in  various  directions.  An 
mense  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  mal- 
leable iron  is  set  up,  surrounded  by  a  village  of 
cottages  for  its  operatives.  A  sugar  refinery, 
eight  stories  in  height,  which  surpasses  anything 
of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  with  its  engine 
houses,  &c.  &c.  Squares  laid  out  and  ornament- 
ed with  trees  and  shrubbery  ;  lots  laid  out  and 
consecrated  for  public  buildings  and  cemeteries  for 
the  dead  ;  school  houses  erected,  and  well  filled 
with  children.  Two  elegant  steam  ferry  boats, 
built  on  the  island,  constantly  ply  between  the  two 
cities,  which  make  the  ])assage  in  about  three 
minutes.  An  Omnibus  also  leaves  Court  street 
every  hour.  All  this  has  been  done  {the  half  of 
which  has  not  been  told)  within  the  last  fifteen 
months,  yet  thousands  of  our  own  citizens  know 
nothing  of  it,  so  rapid  has  been  its  growth  from  a 
barren  island  to  the  quick  and  lively  bustle  of  a 
city. — Boston  Transcript. 


cautious  experiments  here  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
It  c  insists  in  simply  not  forcing  tho  growth  of  the 
i.laiit  unnaturally,  by  imtriment,  and  hoeing.  One 
tree  in  this  town  has  stood  three  or  four  wintei-s, 
including  the  last  sevei-e  one,  uninjureil,  by  per- 
mitting it  to  gi-ow  with  the  same  disregard  with 
which  we  nourish  other  forest  trees.  Hundreds 
of  others  which  had  acquired  an  artificial,  unnat- 
ural growth,  wci-e  destroyed  down  to  the  earth  by 
the  severity  of  the  last  winter-. 

It  is  demonstrated  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
cultivators  here,  that  the  plant  will  easily  become 
acclimated.  This  being  established,  its  cap.ibility 
of  producing  good  silk,  even  sitperior  to  the  black 
mulberry,  has  also  been  tested.  The  worms  eat 
up  the  entire  leaf,  stems  and  all,  and  the  nutri- 
cious  matter  is  found  to  surpass  any  other  mulber- 
ry leaf.  The  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  it  can 
be  propagated  is  another  very  important  consider- 
ation. When  multiplied  by  layers,  no  sooner 
does  the  plant  throw  up  a  small  twig,  than  the 
leaves  begin  to  show  themselves  and  they  go  on 
increasing  with  the  height  of  the  stem  until  it  is 
entirely  hid  by  the  foliage.  A  stalk  comes  to  the 
height  of  two  or  three  feet  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
leaves  as  large  as  a  cabbage  plant  hang  all  over  its 
sides.  Unlike  the  other  mulberries,  they  yield 
food  for  worms  almost  immediately  after  the 
shoots  emerge  fi-om  the  ground.  The  tree  does 
not  exceed  six  or  eight  feet  in  height  and  is  just 
suited  to  the  capacity  of  children  to  gather  them. 
Nature  has  adapted  this  beautiful  plant  in  the 
wisest  manner  for  the  nourishment  of  the  Silk 
worm. — JVoHtiampton  Courier. 


cHi.N'SSE  mui.be:rry. 

The  Worcester  Spy,  in  speaking  of  the  Black 
Mulberry,  says  "  171  its  adaption  to  our  coiintrij 
it  has  the  preference  to  the  Chinese  Mulberry." 
This  is  a  disputed  question.  AVe  are  in  opposition 
to  the  Spy  on  this  point.  The  Morns  Multicaulis 
has  been  tested  in  this  town,  both  fi-om  the  seed 
cuttings  and  layers,  moi-e  thoroughly  perhaps 
than  any  other  section  of  the  United  States.  The 
opinion  here  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Chinese 
plant,  that  with  proper  cultivation,  it  is  as  hardy 
and  vigorous  as  any  of  our  native  forest  trees. 
This  fiict  has  been   established  by  repeated  and 


THE  HORSE. 

Mr  Editor — I  have  the  misfortune  to  belong  to 
a  much  abused  iior-tion  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
We  are  daily  and  hourly  tortured  by  the  igno- 
rance and  thoughtlessness  of  our  masters,  who 
are  as  various  as  the  human  kind,  and  urged  by 
all  the  various  passions  and  stimulants  which  af-, 
flict  poor  human  nature.  I  beg  you  will  lay  be- 
fore your  readers  some  of  the  troubles  of  my  spe- 
cies, in  the  hope  that  it  may  meet  the  eye  of  some 
who  ha\e  feeling  and  sensibility  enough  to  apjire- 
ciate  it. 

Our  condition  is  that  of  slaves,  and  ever  must 
be  :  yet,  nevertheless,  we  have  feeling  and  great 
ifliection  for  our  masters,  never  refusing  by  night 
or  by  day,  to  obey  their  commands,  however  un- 
reasonable they  may  be,  or  at  whatever  degree  of 
suffering  we  may  be  called  upon  to  endure. 

All  that  we  require  is,  that  our  hard  condition 
may  be  alleviated  as  much  as  possible  ;  and  tliat 
our  civilized  masters  of  America  would  take  a 
lesson  from  the  wild  Arabs  of  the  desert,  and 
learn  our  true  natui'e  and  spirit. 

Our  grounds  of  complaint  are  numerous,  ac- 
cording to  oiu-  several  stations  ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  whether  they  are  in  a  greater  degree  with 
those  who  labor  hard  or  those  who  are  pampered 
by  indulgence.  I  belong  to  the  latter  class,  but 
will  endeavcr  briefly  to  state  the  grievances  of 
both. 

1.  My  master  is  a  wealthy  citizen,  and  takes 
gi-eat  pride  in  the  appearance  of  me  and  my  mate. 
We  are  abundantly  fed,  and  are  fat  and  sleek ; 
but  we  are  most  unmercifully  tortured  with  trap- 
pings, and,  above  all,  the  check  rein  !  This  cruel 
contrivance  keeps  our  heads  raised  at  an  unnatu- 
ral angle,  until  the  bones  of  our  neck  drive  us 
I  mad  with  agony.     We  cannot  turn  our  heads    to 


scare  away  a  fly,  without  tearing  our  mouths, 
which  are  terribly  lengthened  and  distorted  by  the 
check  rein.  We  also  suffer  for  want  of  regular 
exercise  aird  afuv  much  confinement  ai-c  ])rompt- 
ed  by  nature  to  frisk  and  run.  Oh,  how  we  envy 
the  farm  horses  and  mules  whom  we  see  frisking 
in  the  fields,  while  our  bones  are  pained  by  mere 
inertia,  [f  wo  ever  take  the  liberty  to  indulge 
ourselves  in  these  active  propensities,  we  are  se- 
verely punished  by  our  masters  who  can  never  .at- 
tribute it  to  the  right  cause. 

2.  Some  of  my  i-ace  are  hired  out  for  pay,  and 
are,  at  times,  unmercifully  treated  by  young  and 
thoughtless  persons.  Such  persons  are  always 
jirone  to  drive  a  little  faster  than  our  natural  gait ; 
and  whether  we  ai-e  long  legged  and  swift,  orsliort 
legged  and  slow,  we  are  sure  to  feel  the  whip,  and 
to  be  urged  to  a  state  of  feverish  excitement.  This 
is  exceedingly  cruel,  and  I  hope  my  present  re- 
marks will  lead  some  of  them  to  think  and  reflect 
upon  our  sufferings. 

2.  Some  of  us  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
masters  who  frequent  taverns.  While  our  heads 
are  stretched  upwards  by  a  check  rein,  andvvhile 
w(!  are  tortured  by  flies,  our  lords  are  quaffing  at 
the  bottle,  and  cracking  their  jokes,  in  utter  igno- 
rance of  what  we  endure.  Some  of  us  who  have 
sense  enough  to  break looss  and  run  away,  and  thus 
destroy  their  carriages,  serve  them  just  right  for 
their  inhumanity. 

4.  If  we  happen  to  be  in  ])Ossession  of  a  gay 
fellow,  he  will  probably  determine  that  no  one 
shall  I'ass  him  on  the  road  ;  and  very  probably 
another  fellow,  as  gay  as  himself,  may  come 
along.  When  this  happens,  a  strife  is  sure  to  take 
place,  and  both  or  all  the  horses  are  urged  to  an 
unnatural  degree  of  swiftness,  until  some  of  us 
are  lamed  or  injuVed  for  life. 

5.  When  we  are  rendered  blind  or  lame  by  this 
ill  usage,  our  masters  generally  turn  us  off  to  some 
poor  fellow  who  carts  out  dirt  from  the  cellars,  or 
contract  to  fill  up  water  lots.  We  are  now  suf- 
ferei-s  in  another  way.  We  no  longer  suffer  by 
the  check  rein,  or  by  inertia  from  standing  still  or 
being  overfed.  Our  Irish  task-masters  put  us  to  the 
extremity  of  our  strength,  until  we  are  worn  out 
with  ill  usage  and  hard  fare.  On  the  approach  of 
winter  it  is  matter  of  grave  calculation  whether 
our  hides  are  worth  most  on  or  ofi"  the  frames 
which  they  cover  ? 

Such,  Mr  Editor,  are  some  of  the  suflermgs  ot 
a  noble  animal,  whose  jiride  is  to  serve  his  master, 
and  carry  him  safely,  and  who  deserves  the  krnd- 
cst  treatment  from  the  hajids  of  man.  We  do,  rn- 
deed,  receive  it  from  a  few,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
your  friendly  columns  may  meet  the  eye  of  some 
who  are  thoughtless,  and  do  not  make  universal 
kindness  a  PBrNcrPLE.  All  the  animal  creation 
cry  aloud  for  the  exercise  of  humanity,  and  rio 
mail  should  be  esteemed  a  good  citizen,  who 
would  on  any  occasion  ill  treat  any  of  the  animal 
kind,  and  especially  the  Horse.— iong-  Island 
Star. 


Green  Peas,  podded,  fit  for  use,  and  Cauliflow- 
ers formed,  we  understand,  have  already  been 
raised  by  Mr  Brown,  in  Dutch  Town,  from  seed 
imported  from  the  Repository  of  George  C.  Bar- 
rett,   Esq.  Boston.  —  jYova  Scotian  of  Thursday 


Did  universal  charity  prevail,  earth   would^  be 
a  heaven,  and  hell  a  fable. 
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SHEBF   SHISARING. 

Sir  Jenkp,  ol"  the  Nantucket  Iiujoirer,  gives  us 
the  lollowiiig  humorous  account  of  a  Nantucket 
Sheep  Shearing. 

TliL''  far-fameti  juhilee,  one  of  tlio  few  reniain- 
ing  [icculiarities  of  our  sequestered  coininunity, 
has  ivrthin  a  short  period  lost  many  of  its  prim- 
itive charcteristics.  Anciently,  it  v,as  a  j-astoral 
anniversary,  embracing  more  of  labor  than  of  di- 
version— though  with  exactly  enough  of  the  latter 
to  refresh  judiciously  the  hours  devoted  to  toil. 
Those  who  wielded  the  "sounding  shears,"  to- 
gether with  the  wool-gatherers,  the  owners  of  the 
flocks,  their  families,  neighbors  and  friends,  com- 
posed a  goodly  majority  of  the  company  present. 
Occasionally  a  guest  from  abroad,  dropped  in  less 
by  design  than  by  accident,  partook  of  the  recrea- 
tive portion  of  the  ceremonies.  Business  was 
duly  seasoned  with  amusement — utile  cum  dulci — 
pudding  with  sauce  pro[ierly  allotted — plenty  of 
natural  solids,  and  scarcity  of  artificial  liquids — 
lots  of  mutton,  baked  beans,  corn  bread  and  pota- 
toes, little  pastry,  and  no  rum — home  made  dish- 
es in  profusion,  foreign  condiments  rare  and  lim- 
ited. 

Jn  those  "  good  old  days  of  Adam  and  Eve,"  a 
cushion  stiifTed  with  "  cat  tail"  down,  covered 
with  flaring  Pompadour  chintz,  laid  on  a  straight- 
backed  flag  bottom  chair — said  chair,  with  three 
others,  alike  caparisoned,  placed  uj  on  the  floor  of 
a  calash  {caleche,  Fr.j  or  one  horse  cart,  and  fas- 
tened thereinto  with  rope  yarns — said  cart  freight- 
ed with  aunts  Bridget,  Hitty,  Abigail  and  Han- 
nah, added  to  cousin  Ephraim  on  the  forebuck, 
and  the  precious  load  all  on  the  way  to  shearing 
— was  a  luxury — my  eyes!  not  admitting  the 
.slightest  conception  of  ever  being  surpassed.  Aunts 
Bridget  and  so  forth  went  out  to  the  festival  of 
full  preparation  for  keeping  open  house  within  the 
rough-boarded  shanty,  or  sail  cloth  tent,  or  beneath 
the  ample  awning  of  a  dozen  bed  quilts  basted  to- 
gether for  the  occasion,  which  stood  up  in  advance 
of  the  range  of  pens,  wherein  were  congregated 
and  segregated  the  diversely  cropi)ed  animals, 
male  and  females,  aged  and  juvenile,  brought  into 
the  folds  of  their  respective  proprietors.^ — Good 
souls,  and  frugal — they  carried  also  thither  their 
knitting  work,  and  eke  their  patchery  :  for  much 
of  their  baking  and  boiling  being  already  done  up 
beforehand,  there  was,  between  meals  many  a 
spare  moment  for  plying  the  tongue  and  the 
needle — the  which  wagged  merrily,  while  Ephraim 
and  his  men  in  the  rear  ever  and  anon  clipped  off 
the  fag  end  of  an  old  wether's  fleece,  and  sent 
the  disencumbered  quadrui)ed,  bounding  with  life 
and  antic  gambols,  free  for  another  twelvemonth 
to  roam  and  caper  along  the  elastic  sward. 

Then,  as  the  sun  dipped  into  Buzzard's  Bay 
away  westerly  beyond  Tuckernuck,  the  broad 
table  within  each  wide  pavilion,  as  if  by  magic, 
sent  up  its  fragrance  of  hot  tea  and  gingcrbrjail, 
and  tart,  and  cheese,  and  dough  nut,  and  green 
peas  peradventure,  and  indian  pudding  assuredly 
— Hke  a  hospitable  challenge  and  an  offering  of 
incense  into  the  nostrils  of  the  passer  by — always 
welcome,  townsman  or  sojourner,  neighbor  or 
way-farer,  to  the  bounties  of  the  board.  Sans 
ceremonie,  the  hungry  regaled  at  the  nearest  cov- 
ert;  and  the  more  delicate  i-oved  from  lodge  to 
lodge,  taking  that  which  best  fitted  his  a[)petite. 
In  short,  no  one  went  suppcrless — the  finder,  in 
advertisement  lingo,  being  generously  rewarded, 
and  no  questions  asked.     There  was  then  an  hour 


or  two  to  spare,  before  nightfall  ;  and  while 
Ephraim  and  the  elders  were  collecting  and 
bagging  the  spoils,  young  Peter  and  Jeremiah, 
with  the  damsels  whom  they  had  been  wont  to 
pelt  with  sheep's  eyes,  betook  themselves  to  the 
l)latform  erst  occupied  by  the  wool  pile.  No 
shepherd's  "  oaten  pipe,"  nor  horse's  hairs  drawn 
across  grimalkin's  entrails,  made  cadence  for  the 
admeasurement  of  their  rigadoons.  It  was  cross 
over,  right  and  left,  down  outside,  and  swing 
round,  all  to  the  tune  of  Nancy  Dawson,  or  Char- 
lie over  the  Water,  warbled  by  the  united  voices  of 
the  happy  and  innocent  girls — our  gratulmothers. 
accompanied  by  the  solemn  interininglings  of  the 
mellow  jews-harp,  and  borne  up  by  the  solid  mon- 
otony of  sundry  baser  tones  seventeen  octaves 
below. 

Such  were  some  of  the  features  of  this  season 
of  practical  thanksgiving,  in  the  oldenne  tynie. 
It  was  a  sort  of  carnival,  save  that  it  savored 
not  of  popish  idolatry.  It  was  a  feast  of  fat  mut- 
ton, born,  bred,  and  educated  at  home — an  hun- 
dred I'er  csnt  sweeter  than  your  tallowless  carcas- 
ses brought  hither  for  consumption  from  Waw- 
quoit  and  along  shore,  by  the  blackberry  mer- 
chants and  motherwort  mongers.  [But  we  would 
here  ])ijt  in  a  word  edgewise,  of  and  concerning 
the  assassination  of  fat  sheep;  a  word  more  by  way 
of  question ;  is  it  good  policy,  for  those  who 
would  witness  the  increase  and  multiplication  of 
their  flocks,  to  kill  oft'  the  best  animals,  and  leave 
the  i)oorest  to  their  fate,  unsheltered  as  they  are, 
through  the  buffetings  of  a  succeeding  winter.' 
Why  not  select  the  least  productive  of  wool,  and 
let  them  acquire  flesh  by  extra  feeding,  in  due 
time  to  be  led  to  the  slaughter  ?] 

Alas,  for  the  proneness  of  human  nature  to- 
wards imjM'Ovement — whercfor  simple  innovation 
is  often  mistaken — and  change  too  frequently 
fiincied  to  be  reform!  How  have  the  customs  of 
our  predecessors  been  alteied  for  the  worse,  by 
their  degenerate  sons  !  The  shearings  of  this 
generation  have  become  merry  makings  wherein 
a  spirit  of  jollification  predominates  over  a  dispo- 
sition to  follow  the  patriarchal  usages  of  the  shep- 
herds of  Midian.  Instead  of  the  rational  carni- 
val— the  simple  flesh  eating  (after  Lent)  practised 
at  the  banquets  of  our  forefathers — there  is  a  rev- 
olution astir,  which  is  giving  to  this  epoch  a  char- 
acter more  like  that  of  the  Saturnalia  of  the 
early  Romans. — Now  forsooth,  though  the  orig- 
inal elements  remain,  in  some  shape,  they  are  de- 
prived of  their  fair  proportions.  Once  it  was 
work  and  play — now,  play  and  work.  It  took 
half  a  century  for  the  world  over  the  water  to  in- 
form themselves  of  the  existence  of  this  remote 
spot,  and  of  the  holiday  whereof  we  now  descant. 
Anon,  the  curious,  from  amidst  the  unlearned 
tribes  of  the  continent,  flock  hither  to  behold  the 
sport — thinking  to  behold  a  fac  simile  of  the  an- 
tique jubilee  ryghte  pleasantly  described  in  the 
outset  hereof.  But,  good  gentlefolks,  you  behold 
but  little  of  the  original  ])icture.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  shades  of  false  melioration  have  crept 
over  its  chief  outlines,  and  destroyed  niBch  of 
the  interest  which  whilom  pertained  thereunto. 

True,  the  operation  of  shearing — in  the  ab- 
stract— in  the  back  ground,  if  we  may  so  speak 
— goes  on  somewhat  in  the  primeval  style  ;  but 
now,  we  see  two-horsed  carriages,  wagons,  chaises, 
and  even  coaches  with  glass  windows,  and  pad- 
ded seats,  and  tassels  behind,  and  insides  comforta- 
bly lined  and  stuffed  like  an  alderman's — parading 


to  and  fro  between  the  town  and  the  arena  of  the 
Miacomet!  .  We  smell  the  savors  of  ham,  and 
egg-nog,  and  exotic  fruits,  and  •forbidden  liquors, 
kept  fo'  sale  in  the  outskirts  of  the  great  sheep 
fold,  as  they  were  wont  to  arise  in  the  days  of  the 
great  "  nigger  'lection"  upon  the  Common  of  the 
Literary  Emporium.  We  hear  there  the  scrap- 
ing of  feet  and  fiddles  at  noon  day,  and  the  shouts 
of  revelry,  and  the  uproarious  greetings  of  un- 
seemly prodigality.  The  boys  of  the  town  are  all 
agog  for  merriment  of  some  sort — the  why  and 
the  wherefore  they  take  no  pains  to  understand. 
One  might  as  v/ell  attempt  to  civilize  a  wild  Arab 
as  to  expect  a  civil  answer  or  look  for  the  perform- 
ance of  any  duty,  from  an  apprentice,  during 
both  these  custom  licensed  days :  whether  or  no, 
almost  every  lad  will  have  his  freedom  to  frolic 
throughout  one,  if  not  both  of  them — and  that 
mother  is  fortunate  who  sendsyoung  master  Hope- 
ful to  bed  before  10  o'clock,  uncontaminated  by 
the  experiences  of  this  absurd  holiday.  Youngsters 
from  abroad,  as  well  as  many  who  are  home  bred, 
unused  to  anything  like  a  quiet  enjoyment  which 
of  yore  distinguished  and  beai/.tified  the  occasion, 
and  which  was  intended  to  sweeten  its  accompa- 
nying toils  seem  to  imagine  that  they  owe  it  to 
their  hopes  of  future  manhood,  to  throw  off  all 
the  restraints  of  propriety,  and  suffer  the  most 
impudent  jiropensities  of  their  nature  to  gush 
forth  in  full  stream.  And  hundreds  of"  children 
of  larger  growth"arc  too  apt,  without  being  at  all 
interested  in  the  business  part  of  the  celebration, 
to  indulge  more  deeply  in  its  festivities,  to  the 
neglect  of  their  regular  callings,  than  is  strictly 
demanded  even  by  the  code  of  conviviality. 

Still,  divested  of  these  "improvements,"  which 
are  absolute  excrescences  upon  the  modes  and 
manners  of  past  age,  there  is  still  much  to  attract 
the  inquirer  after  novelty.  Enough  of  the  relics 
of  olden  customs  are  left  among  present  practices, 
which,  added  to  the  records  of  those  customs  and 
the  remembrance  of  what  is  now  omitted,  may  fur- 
nish a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  festival  in  its  pris- 
tine purity.  Would  that  in  this  respect,  the  wheel 
of  revolution  might  move  backwards  and  return  us 
to  the  hajjpy  bosom  of  the  last  century  ! 


fFroni  the  Ohio  Farmer.] 
WHITE  WASHING  TUBES,  &c. 

I  observe  that  the  practice  of  washing  the 
bodies  of  fruit  trees  with  caustic  lime  and  water 
is  continued  by  many  in  this  vicinity,  notwith- 
standing ex))ericnee  has  decided  that  it  is  most  de- 
structive in  its  consequences.  Its  first  apparent 
effect,  upon  a  young  and  thrifty  tree,  i.s,  to  change 
the  color  of  its  foliage,  from  a  deep  green  to  a 
sickly  yellow.  The  circulating  juices  become  in- 
terrui)ted  by  the  overstimulus  of  the  application  ; 
of  course  the  young  growth  becomes  stinted,  blow 
buds  form  in  superfluous  quantities,  and  the  whole 
tree  puts  on  the  apj)earancc  of  premature  old 
age. 

It  is  true,  during  the  first  season  the  barks 
presents  a  smooth  and  clear  but  pallid  look, 
which,  Iiovvever,  indicates  as  much,  a  state  of  dis- 
eased action  in  the  vegetable  system,  as  do  the 
hectic  flush  and  clear  skin  in  the  consumptions  of 
the  human  family.  It  is  also  equally  true  that 
during  the  second  season  the  bark  becomes  dry 
and  rigid,  is  attacked  with  canker  and  large  por- 
tions turn  black  and  slough  from  the  healthy  sur- 
rounding jiarts.     If  the  deleterious   wash   be   re- 
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;d  for  a  few  years,  many  of  the  trees  will 
■ely  die. 

0  recently  transplanted  trees  it  is  peculiarly 
ions,  and  lays  the  I'oundation  for  disease    and 

1  decay.  It]  like  an  obstinate  patient,  who, 
r  the  care  of  a  Quack  practitioner   of  niedi- 

occasionally  survives  in  spite  of  the  renie- 
administered,  some  of  them  should  live,  after 
:ig  been  thus  treated,  still  no  evidence  is  af- 
;d  by  such  a  eircumstaucc  that  its  application 
any  manner  beneficial. 

Ills  practice  probably  came  into  use  on  ac- 
t  of  the  cflTect  caustic  lime  has,  in  destroy- 
usects  and  moss  ujion  old  trees  and  causing 
1  to  shed  their  rough  bark.  I  am  not  prcpar- 
1  say  that  in  such  eases,  it  Is  not  sometimes 
ficial. 

le  art  of  cidtlvating  an  Orchard  successfully 
ry  simple  and  may  be  comprised  in  a  very 
ules. 

is  necessary  that  the  heads  of  the  trees 
Id  be  regularly  pruned  and  formed  while 
ling  in  the  nursery  ;  and  during  the  operation 
ansplanting,  no  limbs  or  roots  of  any  size 
Id  be  shortened  or  mutilated, 
le  soil  into  wliich  they  are  to  be  transferred 
d  be  rich,  and  I  am  Inclined  to  believe  that 
if  clay  is  preferable  to  sand  ;  producing  fjult 
higher  and  richer  flavor.  The  holes  should 
ig  considerably  larger  and  deeper  than  would 
ly  receive  the  roots,  and  should  be  filled  up 
a  compost  consisting  of  rich  earth  and  de- 
1  manure. 

ir  high  chestnut  timbered  ridges  are  usually 
pt  from  the  injuries  from  late  8j)rlng  frosts  : 
)n  that  account,  furnish  favorable  locations 
rchards. 

peated  ploughings  will  facilitate  the    growth 

e  trees,  but  whenever  omitted  for  a  few  years 

having  been  practised,  will  be  followed  by  a 

tion  of  growth  and  a  spread  of  disease — be- 

the  rootsand  bodies  oilen  suffer  much    inju- 

l|  the  carelessness  of  workmen. 

l)ie  best  cultivators  for  an  orchard,    are   swine 

l|  ;y  will  destroy  insects  and  worms  In  various 

i,  and  preserve  the  trees  in  a  healthy  state, 
le  ground  about   the    roots    should    he  kept 
by   an    annual  application  of  manure,  lime, 
ish,  ashes,  bones,  horn  shavings,  old  tan  bark, 

lOuld  they  become  infested  with  lice  or  moss 
ark  becomes  bound  or  incrusted  with  a  can- 
is  coating,  they  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
soap  suds  applied  by  means  of  a  broom  or 
en  cloth  as  often  as  their  condition    requires 

Experience. 
ilumbus,  O.  June  Slh,  1835. 


SHEEP. 

is  a  well  known  fact,  that  wool  grov.ers  In 
section  of  the  country,  whose    flocks  exceed 

iheep,  lose    a   large   number    of  their    sheep 

winter.  Some  of  them,  we  will  allow,  die  of 
ige ;  but  too  many  of  them  do  not  live  more 

two  years.  There  Is  a  remedy  for  this  loss 
■operty  and  that  too  directly  in  the  handsofthe 
herd.  This  being  the  case  I  am  anxious  to 
t  before  the  public  that  all  may  profit  by  it 
after. 

is  a  custom  among  many  farmers,  when  they 
e  in  their  flocks  in  the  fall,  to  put    the   whole 


flock  together  In  a  single  barn,  shed,  or  whatever 
place  they  may  happen  to  have  to  keep  tliem  in. 
Now  it  is  very  evident  that  the  young,  the  very 
old,  and  weakly,  or  In  other  words,  the  most  un- 
heaithy  of  the  flock,  cannot  possibly  fare  equally 
w<'Il  with  the  rugged,  and  It  Is  a  fact  while  tlu; 
one  Is  thriving  the  other  is  losing  its  strength. 
When  ke|)t  in  this  situation,  one  after  another  falls 
from  hunger,  and  other  causes  incident  to  this 
state  of  affairs,  and  they  are  no  longer  able  to 
raise  themselves.  Here  the  shejiherd  for  the  first 
time  separates  the  almost  lifeless  sheep  from  the 
multitude,  and  endeavors  to  restore  it  to  health. 
But  it  Is  too  late.  He  is  soon  convinced  that  "a 
stitch  in  time  saves  nine" — that  ten  thousand  dying 
sheep,  are  worth  no  more  than  the  wool  on  their 
backs. 

When  sheep  are  brought  In  from  the  pastures. 
In  the  fall,  they  should  be  be  divided  into  four  dis- 
tinct flocks,  viz.  * 

1st.  Meagi-e  or  sickly — which  should  be  kept 
In  a  warm  barn,  with  but  few  in  a  pen.  They 
should  have  salt  as  often  as  once  a  week — should 
have  a  handful  of  corn  each  day  through  the 
winter — as  much  hay  as  they  can  eat  through  the 
day,  and  should  be  watered  as  often  as  twice  a 
day.  This  will  not  fall  to  keej)  them  In  good 
order. 

2d.  The  Ewes  also  should  be  kept  from  the  rest 
of  the  flock  and  should  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment with  the  exception  of  the  grain  which  may 
be  given  occasionally,  though  it  is  not  necessary. 

3d.  The  Bucks,  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
flock,  should  be  kejtt  by  themselves,  that  they 
may  be  In  good  order,  and  for  another  reason  that 
will  suggest  itself  to  all  wool  growers. 

4th.  And  last  of  all  are  the  Wethers  which  may 
be  if  healthy,  kept  entirely  on  hay  and  water. 

I  have  for  twelve  years  kept  a  large  flock  of 
sheep,  and  have  lost  a  great  many  ;  but  since 
1830  I  have  adopted  this  course  and  have  not  lost 
ojie  tenth  as  many  as  I  did  in  the  same  number  of 
years  preceding  tliat  time.  An  Oi-d  Farmer. 
Claremont,  JV.  H.  Eagle. 


THE  USE  OF  FRUIT. 

As  various  kinds  of  ruit  are  beginning  to 
make  their  appearance,  and  as  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  disease  is  usually  imputed  to  their  agen- 
cy at  this  particular  season  Lt  may  not  be  Inappro- 
priate for  physicians  to  institute  some  inquiries  in 
relation  to  their  supposed  deleterious  effects  on 
the  health  of  people  of  diftereut  ages  and  condi- 
tions. 

We  are  filmillarly  acquainted  with  the  prejudi- 
ces existing  against  the  free  use  of  our  domestic 
fruits,  but  very  much  question  whether  they  have 
ever  operated  so  unfavorably  as  is  generally  be- 
lieved. It  would  be  quite  as  philosophical  to  dis- 
card bread  stuft's,  the  various  leguminous  produc- 
tions of  the  garden,  and  the  meats  offered  in  the 
market,  as  to  interdict  the  rich  fruits  which  nature 
has  scattered  around  us.  If  a  careful  register 
were  made  of  all  the  deaths  arising  from  excess 
in  eating  these  two  species  of  food,  it  is  quite 
probable  as  many  would  be  found  attributable  to 
oue  cause  as  the  other.  Eating  and  drinking  have 
become  altogether  too  artificial;  people  consult 
their  books  oftener  to  discover  how,  when,  and 
what  sort  of  a  meal  should  be  taken,  than  to  as- 
certain the  state  of  their  finances.  Life  is  thus 
reduced  to  an  unnatural  scale,  and  the  capacity  of 


the  stomach  measured,  as  a  tide-waiter  would 
guage  the  dimensions  of  a  hogshead.  Instead  oi' 
following  the  simple  Indications  of  hunger,  which 
makes  no  dangerous  mistakes  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, in  well  regulated  society.  There  is 
a  vast  difterence  between  gorging  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  stomach  to  relieve  itself,  and  satis- 
fying the  cravings  of  appetite.  Were  an  individ- 
ual never  guilty  of  any  excesses,  he  would  be 
exenjptfrom  the  penalty  invariably  Injposed  on  the 
breach  of  any  law  of  the  animal  econonjy. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  standing  in  any  fear  of  a 
generous  consumption  of  ripe  fruits,  wi;  regard 
them  as  positively  conducive  to  health.  The  very 
maladies  commonly  assumed  to  have  their  origin 
in  a  free  use  of  app!es,  peaches,  cherries,  melons, 
and  wild  berries,  have  been  quite  as  prevalent,  if 
not  equally  destructive,  in  seasons  of  scarcity. 
All  naturalists  will  testify  to  the  importance  of 
the  fruit  seasons  to  the  lower  animals, particularly 
to  birds.  When  there  is  a  failure,  or  an  insuffi- 
cient supply,  the  feathered  tribes  are  less  musical, 
less  numerous,  and  commence  their  mlgrationis 
much  earlier,  than  when  amply  supplied  with  the 
delicate  nutrition  designed  for  them  at  certain  pe- 
riods of  the  revolving  year. 

In  the  scheme  of  creative  wisdom,  the  indica- 
tions arc  clearly  manifested  that  man  Is  omnivo- 
rous ;  and  it  was  not  until  muzzled  by  the  opinions 
of  one,  and  perplexed  by  the  ridiculous  hypothesi.s 
of  another,  touching  the  subject  of  his  food,  of 
which  he  is  himself  better  qualified  to  judge  than 
the  most  learned  physician  in  Christendom,  that  he 
relinquished  the  faculty  of  discrimination  implant- 
ed In  his  nature,  to  become  the  football  of  those 
who  raise  themselves  into  a  short  lived  notoriety 
by  giving  to  unfounded  theories  the  character  only 
belonging  to  well  established  facts. 

There  arc  so  many  erroneous  notions  entertain- 
ed of  the  liad  eftects  of  fruit,  that  it  Is  quite  time  a 
counteracting  impression  should  be  promulgated, 
having  Its  foundation  in  common  sense,  and  based 
on  the  conmion  observation  of  the  intelligent.  We 
have  no  patience  in  reading  the  endless  rules  to  be 
observed  in  this  particular  department  of  physical 
comfort.  No  one,  we  imagine,  ever  lived  longer, 
or  freer  from  the  paroxysms  of  disease,  by  discard- 
ing the  delicious  fruits  of  the  lauds  in  which  he 
finds  a  home.  On  the  contrary  they  are  neces- 
sary to  the  preservation  of  health,  and  are  there- 
fore caused  to  make  their  appearance  at  the  very 
time  whoithe  condition  of  the  body,  operated 
upon  by  deteriorating  ciuses  not  always  under- 
stood, requires  their  grateful,  renovating  influence. 
— Boston  Medical  and  Surfncal-  Journal. 


To  prevent  Turnips  from  being  destroyed  by 
flies  and  other  Insects,  the  following  method  has 
])roved  successful  In  Pictou  :  Soak  the  seed  in 
water,  and  when  thoroughly  wet,  pour  the  water 
ofl",  and  tnlxthe  seed  with  as  much  flowers  of  sul- 
phur as  will  adhere  to  it ;  BOW  the  seed  in  this 
state,  and  no  Insects  will  come  near  the  young 
plants;  the  sulphur  will  also  fertilize  the  soil. — 
Pictou  (J\r.  S.)  Register. 


To  Preserve  Milk. — la  very  warm  weather, 
says  the  Genesee  Farmer,  when  milk  sours  soon, 
put  two  table  spoonsful  of  salt  into  every  pail  of 
milk  before  straining  ;  it  will  greatly  improve  the 
the  quality  and  quantity  ol' butter. 
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FARMERS'  WORK  FOR  AUGUST. 

'  Top  dressing  Grass  Lands. — Although  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  manure  applied  as  a  top  dressing  is  in  some 
measure  wasted  by  sun  and  air,  and  given  to  the  winds 
and  waters,  still  in  many  cases  it  will  be  expedient  tn 
apply  it  to  the  top  of  the  soil  instead  of  ploughing  it 
under.  Sometimes  it  is  inconvenient  to  plough  grass 
land,  which  may  need  manu.e.  The  soil  may  be  wet 
and  rocky  or  otherwise  unfit  for  the  plough.  In  such 
cases  mowing  land,  should,  once  in  two  or  three  years 
have  a  top  dressing  of  some  manure  suitable  to  the  soil. 
Plaster  of  Paris  is  a  good  top  dressing  on  some  grounds, 
and  for  some  plants ;  and  in  some  cases  it  has  no  per- 
ceptible effect  M.  Candolle,  a  French  writer,  observes 
that  plaster  acting  or  operating  chiefly  on  the  absorbent 
system  of  plants,  its  effects  are  not  like  those  of  manure 
buried  in  the  soil,  which  act  principally  on  the  roots. 
The  latter  according  to  their  particular  nature,  divide, 
soften,  enrich,  warm  or  stiffen  the  soils  with  which 
they  are  mixed.  The  quantity  of  plaster  spread  on 
lands  is  so  trifling  that  it  can  have  little  effect  on  the 
soil.  I  speak  from  experience.  ''  Plaster  buried  in  the 
earth  where  sainfoin  has  been  sown  has  produced  no  visi- 
ble alteration;  whilst  the  same  quantity  of  plaster  spread 
over  the  same  surface  of  sainfoin  has  produced  the 
most  beautiful  vegetation."  The  same  writer  agrees 
with  other  agriculturists  in  opinion  that  plaster  operates 
on  plants  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  size  and  the  number  of 
their  leaves. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  agriculturists 
with  regard  to  the  season  at  which  manure  should 
be  applied  to  mowing  ground.  Loudon  says  "  In  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  where  almost  all  the  grass  lands 
are  preserved  for  hay,  the  manure  is  invariably  laid  on 
in  October,  while  the  land  is  sufficiently  dry  to  bear 
driving  of  loaded  carts  and  when  the  heat  of  the  day  is  so 
moderated  as  not  to  exhale  the  volatile  parts  of  the  mass 
Others  prefer  applying  it  immediately  after  haying 
lime,  from  about  the  middle  of  July  to  the  end  of 
August,  which  is  said  to  be  the  good  old  time,  and  if 
that  season  be  inconvenient,  at  any  time  from  the  be 
ginning  of  February  to  the  end  of  April." 

Lorain  says,  "  If  dung  be  used  for  top  dressing,  it 
should  be  applied  soon  after  the  first  crop  of  grass  has 
been  mown ;  and  before  the  manure  has  suffered  any 
material  loss  by  fermentation.  The  grasses  should  be 
suffered  to  grow  till  they  form  a  close  shade.  After  this 
they  njay  be  pastured  ;  provided  a  good  covering  for 
them  be  preserved.  This  will  prevent  much  exhala- 
tion ;  it  will  also  keep  the  soil  much  more  open  to  re- 
ceive the  juices  of  the  manure.  As  water  does  not 
pass  off  so  freely  through  a  close  pile  of  grass,  much 
of  the  coarser  particles  of  the  washings  from  the  ma- 
nure will  be  arrested  in  their  progress  through  it,  and 
much  more  of  the  fluids  from  the  dung  will  sink  into 
the  soil.  The  close  covering  also  greatly  favors  the  de- 
composition of  the  litter,  and  by  keeping  it  flexible 
causes  it  to  sink  farther  into  the  soil,  and  lie  much 
closer  to  it.  Therefore  but  little  if  any  of  it  will  be 
found  in  the  way  of  mowing  the  ensuing  crop  of  grass, 
or  of  making  it  into  hay  ;  provided  the  manure  be  even- 
ly spread  over  the  ground.  Hut  as  the  want  of  a  sec- 
ond crop  for  hay,  and  other  ciicumstances,  may  prevent 
the  cultivator  from  hauling  the  dung  at  the  proper  time, 
he  may  haul  and  spread  it  any  time  before  the  frost  sets 
in  ;  but  not  with  the  same  advantage.     Still  if  care   be 


taken  in  raking  up  the   hay   of  the    ensuing   crop,   but 
little  of  the  litter  will  appear  among  it." 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETT. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society,  was  held  at  their 
hall  on  Saturday.  The  President,  Hon.  E.  Vose  in  the 
chair.  The  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  consid- 
er the  subject  of  the  approaching  anniversary  was  read 
and  accepted. 

In  pursuance  with  the  report  a  committee  of  three 
chosen  ta  invite  some  gentleman  of  science  to  deliver 
an  address  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary. 

On  motion  of  Mr  French,  a  general  committee  of  ar- 
rangements was  chosen.  Which  committee  consists  of 
the  following  gentlemen. — Messrs  G.  W.  Pratt,  Cheev- 
er  Newhall,  B.  V.  French,  Joseph  P.  Bradlee,  M.  P. 
Wilder,  T.  E.  Teschemaclier,  Samuel  Walker,  C.  M. 
Hovey,  George  C.  Barrett,  E.  Weston,  Jr. 

Voted — On  motion  of  Mr  French,  that  the  commit- 
tees on  Fruits  and  Flowers,  superintend  their  respec- 
tive departments  under  the  direction  of  the  General 
Committee  of  Arrangements. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  meet  this  day  two 
weeks  at  eleven  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Saturday,  July  Q5th. 

Saturday,  July  25,  1835. 
The  flowers  exhibited  this  and  the  two  preceding 
days  of  exhibition  at  the  Society's  Piooms  were  pro- 
nounced by  judges  to  be  superior.  The  committee  no- 
ticed those  sent  by  Col.  M.  P.  Wilder  and  S.  Walker, 
Esq.  as  specimens  of  rare  e.xcellence.  The  first  gen- 
tleman's productions  have  been  mentioned  partiularly 
in  a  former  report.  Of  the  many  beautiful  and 
choice  kinds  presented  for  the  inspection  of  the  society 
and  the  public,  many  ecomium»  have  been  paid  to 
the  just  merits  of  Mr  Walker  who  sustains  tho  reputation 
of  being  one  of  our  first  amateurs  ;  as  well  as  most  ex- 
perienced and  successful  cultivators. 

For  the  Committee,  Jona.  Winbuip. 

[T!ie  list  of  the  above  flowers   were  not  received.] 

FRUITS    EXHIBITED. 

Pears.  Petit  Muscat  and  Madeline  Pears,  from  Joseph 
Morton,  Milton.  Madeline  Peais  from  Dr  S.  A.  Shurt- 
leff,  Boston. 

From  R.  Manning,  Salem.  Amire  Joannet,  (Du- 
hamel)  this  is  the  Early  Sugar  of  Prince's  Cat.  This 
pear  resembles  in  appearance  the  Petit  Muscat  but  is 
superior  in  flavor. 

Peaches.  From  Ebenezer  Breed,  Charlestown,  a 
basket  of  very  fine  old  Newington  Peaches. 

Gooseberries.  From  William  Kenrick,  Newton, 
22  varieties  of  gooseberries,  viz. 

Bang  Europe,  Jolly  Tar,  Green  Laurel, Green  Ocean, 
Champaigne,  Top  Sawyer,  Wilmot's  Early  Red,  Keen's 
Seedling,  Royal  George,  Crown  Bob,  Bunker  Hill,  Vi- 
per, Gunner,  Golden  Yellow,  White  Bear,  White  Lion, 
Queen  of  Sheba,  &c. 

From  S.  Walker,  Roxbury,  73  sorts,  viz. 

Lancaster  Lad,  Medal,  Princess  Royal,  Ocean,  Viper, 
Gascoine,  Bank  of  England,  Roaring  Lion,  Crown  Bob, 
Jubilee,  Warrington  Red,  Rifleman,  Gunner,  Hopley's 
Globe,  Golden  Queen,  White  Eagle,  Lady  of  the  Man- 
or, Cheshire  Lass,  Queen  of  Sheba,  White  Lion,  Wait- 
ing Maid,  Smiling 'Beauty,  Jolly  Nailor,  Whitesmith, 
Angler,  No  Bribery,  Rockwood,  Hero,  &c. 

From  John  A.  Kenrick,  very  large  and  fine  gooseber- 
ries. 

From  E.  Breed.  Viper  and  yellow  Walnut  goose- 
berries. 

From  Dr  S.  A.  Shurtleff,  seedling  gooseberries.  This 
was  the  best  and  largest  exhibition  of  gooseberries   ever 


witnessed  at  the  Society  rooms.  The  folIowing| 
rieties  were  of  superior  flavor  and  were  esteemed 
best  sorts  for  table  fruits ;  six  of  the  largest  be 
weighed  two  and  a  half  ounces,  viz  : 

Hopley's  Globe,  Gascoine,  Top  Sawyer,  Warrir- 
red,  Wellington's  Glory,  Golden  Gourd,  VVai 
Maid,  Queen  of  Sheba. 

For  the  Committee,  P.  B.  Hovey 


EARLY  GARDEN  VEGETABLES. 

Mr   George   Sampson,  of  Duxbury,  MassachvKi 
gathered  from   his   garden  this    season,   the  folio 
vegetables  at  the  following  dates.      June     10th,  G 
Peas,    13th,  Green  Beans,  and  new  Potatoes,  July 
Cucumbers  of  large   size,  20th,    Green    Com.     BS 
has  not  had  the  aid  of  a   Hot  House  or  Sun  Glass* 
bring  his  vegetables  forward  thus  early,  but  has  r! 
them  in  an  open  piece  of  land  with  no  other  shelter  I 
'  a  post  and  rail  fence.'   He  presented  me  with  a  cu(l 
ber  on  the  22d  inst.  five  or  six  inches  in    length,  wf 
he  told  me  grew  on  the  ground    where    he   raise( ' 
early  peas  and  was  planted  after  the  vines  had   bee 
dry  and  were  pulled  up. 

July  24iA,  1835. 


The  Wheat  Crop. — Our  farmers  are  now  eng;  ] 
in  harvesting  their  wheat  crops.  It  affords  us  j ' 
pleasure  to  state  that  the  prospect  of  obtaining  s 
compensatien  for  their  labor  has  been  greatly  impn  I 
within  the  last  three  or  four  weeks.  There  will  | 
however,  probably  be  much  over  two  thirds  of  theu  I 
crop  in  the  county,  but  the  quality  is  represente' 
being  remarkably  good.  Indeed,  we  have  never  set 
large  heads  as  some  which  have  been  shown  us  wi 
a  few  days  past,  nor  have  we  ever  seen  larger  gr 
We  learn  that  some  crops  have  been  sold  in  Jeffej 
at  $1 ,25  per  bushel ;  we  presume  that  the  whole  ol 
present  crop  will  command  not  much  less  than 
price. —  Winchester  Virginian. 


The  Season. — Our  mail  accounts  from  the  S' 
and  West  speak  of  the  abundant  crops  of  wheat 
getting  without  blight  or  mildew.  In  our  own  vici 
all  kinds  of  English  grain  look  well — Indian  corn 
general,  is  nearly  as  forward  as  usual,  and  gro\ 
rapidly,  with  the  prospect  of  a  heavy  crop.  Ha 
Three  weeks  ago  no  one  expected  much  more 
half  a  crop.  The  worms  were  very  destructive 
year,  and  much  upland  grass  was  winter  killed, 
the  late  abundant  rains  have  changed  the  prosf 
materially.  The  uplands  will  have  light  crops,  ge 
ally^the  low  and  level  fields  begm  to  be  heavy, 
are  growing  better  every  day.  On  the  whole  there 
be  no  scarcity  of  hay,  and  it  has  been  offered  alrt 
<f;2  in  the  ton  lower  than  any  one  would  promise  ]5( 
since.  The  harvest  is  but  commencing. — Keene  & 
ncl  of  July  23. 

The  weather  is  favorable  for  making  hay,  and  at 
same  time  not  sufKciently  diy  to  check  the  progres 
later  crops,  so  that  all  things  taken  into  considerat 
we  have  abundant  reason  to  expert  a  bountiful  liar 
to  crown  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman,  and  difi 
crladncss  through  the  land. —  Warren,  R.  I.  Star. 


Large  Cucumber. — We  have  lately  seen  a  very 
cucumber,  cut  from  the  garden  of  William  Pratt,  E 
Oakley  Place,  which  -.neasured  upwards  of  twenty 
ohes  in  length.  The  kind  was  called  Walker's  gre 
the  seed  was  procured  in  England  by  William  Pratt 
— Boston  Pat. 
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FANEUIL  HALL  VEGETABLE  MARKET, 

WEDNESDAY,   JULY    29,    1835. 

Jeans  50  cents  per  bushel  ;  Peas  75  cts.  do. ;  Beets  6 
per  buncli ;  Carrots  ti  do. ;  Cucumbers  12^  per  doz.  ; 

)bages4cts.  per  head  ;  new  I'otaloesf  1   per  bushel  ; 

ions  G  cts.  per  buncli ;  Turnips  6  do.;  Tomatoes  50 
per  doz.;  Scollop  Squash  12  do. ;  Strawberries  35 
per  box  ;  Cherries  12i  cts  per  quart ;  Blueberries 
do. ;  Currants   6^  do ;  Pears  2  to   $4   per  bushel ; 

ches  thirtysecenand  a  half  cents  a  piece. 


JIGHTON  MARKET,— Monday,  Jdly  27,  1S35. 

Reportcil  for  llie  Uaily  .■vavertiser  &.  Patriot. 
U  Market,  550  Beef  Cattle,  35  Stores,  ?0   Cows  and 

vcs.  3275   Sheep  and   CO  Swine.     About  150  Beef 
tie,  300  Sheep,  and  all  the   Swine,  were  at  market 

week.     150  Beef  Cattle,  mostly  of  the  best  qualities, 

all  the  Swine  remain  unsold. 
■rices. — Beef  Cattle — A  small  advance   was  effected 
n  last  week — a  few  very  fine   were   taken  at  348  Od. 

quote  prime  at  31s  6d  a  33s  ;  good  at  20s  a  30s  9d  ; 
I  and  ordinary  at  24s  a  2Ss  Gd. 

'OKS  and    Calves.  —  Prices   have   improved.     Sales 
•e  made  at  18,  22,  25,  27,  28,  32,  and  $35. 
keep — Sales  quick,  at  a  small  advance.      Lots   ordi- 
Y  were  taken  at  9  a  10s;  middling  10s  6d,  lis,  lis  Gd, 

12s  9d  ;  better   qualities   13s   (id,  15s,  and    16s  Cd; 
thers  15s,  IGs  Gd,  ISs,  and  19s  Gd. 
teine. — A  lot  of  about  450,  part  pig,  which  were  left 

ral  days  since  a  few  miles  from  the  market,  about 
"of  which  were  not  selected,  were  sold  today  at 
4  ;  also  a  lot  large,  selected,  at  4  1-2,  half  barrows. 
I  ail  price  5  and  G  for  old,  and  0  and  7  for  small  pigs. 


aiASS.  HORTICUI,TURAL,  SOCIETY. 

ersons  having  in  their  possession  IJOOKS  belonging  lo  the 
( -ary  of  lliis  Society,  are  requested  to  return  them  wihout 

ty,  otherwise  they  will,  agrecahly  to  a  standing  rule  of  the 
iely,  be  charged  witii  the  value  of  the  san  e. 
ly  29.  CHAS.  M.  HOVEY,  Liirarian. 

WHITE  niVLBERRT  TREES  WANTED. 

he  subscriber  is  desirous  of  purchasing  100,000  While 
berry  Trees.  3  years  old,  thiifly  and  of  good  size,  for  which 
)er  iOO  will  be  paid  G,  C.  BARRETT. 

oston,  July  29,  1835. 


I  ralTE  MULBERRY  SEED,  Growth  of  1835. 

1st  received  50  lbs.  of  While  Mulberry  Seed  growth  of 
i,  saved  wiih  much  care  from  good,  Ihrilly  trees,  expressly 
he  New  England  Seed  Store.    For  sale  by 

GEORGE  C.  BARRETT. 
.  B. — .\s  the  quantity  will  probably  be  inadequate  for  the 
land  the  next  season  orders  should  be  sent  early. 
riy  29. 

ALiUABIiE    WORK.    ON    FRUITS,     VEGETA- 
BI.ES,    SII.K,    &c. 

1st  published  and  for  sale  bv  <iEo.  C.  Barrett,  THE 
\V  A.MERICAN  ORCHARDIST,  or  an  account  of  the 
T  valcble  varieties  of  fruit,  of  all  climates,  adapted 
altivalion  in  the  United  Stales,  with  ilieir  historv,  modes 
culture,  management,  uses,  &:c.,  and  the  culture  of 
k;  with  an  Appendi.\  on  Vegetables,  Ornamental 
EES  and  Flowers.  By  WILLIAM  KENRICK. 
L  new  edition,  enlarged  an'l  improved.  A  chapter  on 
limate  "  another  chapter  on  Modern  or  Landscape  Gardens, 
Iso,  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Mulberry  Plantations,  and  the 
lure  of  Silk,  and  the  whole  Class  of  Vegetables  being  now 
the  first  lime  added  and  all  that  relates  lo  them. 
)1.  12mo.    420  pages  elegantly  bound.     Price  ^1. 


NOTICE. 

ubscribers  lo  the  New  England  Farmer  can  have  their 
imes  neatly  half  bound  and  lettered  by  leaving  them  at 
"'^ ^ July  15. 


HORSE  RAKE. 

ust  received  at   the   Agricultural    Warehouse,  a  few  first 

3  Revolving  Horse  Rakes. 

luly  8. 

COMPLETE  SET  OP  THE  FARMER. 

m  sale  at  this  office,  one  complete  set  of  the  New  England 
rmcr  comprising  twelve  volumes,  neatly  a:  d  well  bound, 
1  perfect.     Price  g3  25  per  volume,  cash.  Feb.  1 8. 

CHERRY  STONES   AVANTED, 

kor  which  a  liberal  price  will  be  paid.  Apply  at  the  office 
the  New  Eng  and  Farmer.  July  15. 


VALUABLE  1VORK  ON  AGRICULTURE. 

This  Uay  published  by  Gfo.  C.  ISaurett,  THE  COM- 
PLETE FARMER  AND  RURAL  ECONOMIST.  By  T. 
G.  Fessenden.  Second  edition,  revised  and  improvfd  bij  the 
Author,  with  considerab/ -^  additions. 

The  first  cd'lion  w  as  published  last  season,  and  the  sale  was 
rapid  beyond  precedent  for  a  work  of  tliis  kind.  The  present 
improved  and  stereotyped  impression  has  still  higher  recom- 
mendations to  public  patronage,  and  cannot  fail  to  prove  still 
more  useful  to  the  community  of  cultivators. 

This  work  has  met  with  ilccided  and  universal  approbation 
from  the  most  compeient  judges.  Among  the  written  and 
printed  rccommcndatorv  notices  arc  those  of  the  Hon.  John 
Lowell  and  Rev.  IIenky  t.'oLMAN.  The  Editors  of  the 
New  York  Farmer,  the  New  England  Magazine,  the  Maine 
Farmer,  Loudon's  (hardener's  Magazine,  ^*c.  iiave  given  favor- 
able critiques  of  the  Complete  Farmer.  We  shall  subjoin  Mr 
Lowell's  notice,  and  propose  in  some  future  number  to  publish 
those  of  the  other  gentlemen  who  have  honored  the  work  with 
their  approbation. 

"Roxbnrij^  April  6,  IS35. 

"  Having  perused  with  attention  the  Complete  Farmer  and 
Rural  Economist,  by  Thomas  G.  Fessenden,  Esq.  in  its  first 
edition,  and  having  recently  revised  it  at  his  request,  prepara- 
tory lo  a  second  edition,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  valuable 
compendium  and  useful  work.  Those  who  know  that  the  sci- 
ence of  Agriculture  is  so  extensive  as  to  fill  twelve  quarto  vol- 
umes in  the  celebrated  French  work  of  the  Abbe  Rozier,  and  a 
space  not  less  in  English  works,  will  not  expect  in  such  an  a- 
bridgement  fiill  details  in  any  one  branch  of  that  extensive  and 
varied  art.  But  I  know  of  no  abridged  work  in  the  French  or 
English  languages  which  conveys  more  instruction  in  so  small 
a  compass  than  this  work  of  Mr  Fetsenden. 

m6  John  Lowell." 


GARDENER  W^ ANTED. 

Wanted  an  experienced  capable  Gardener.  He  must  pro- 
duce written  testimonials  from  former  employers  of  his  capac- 
ity to  manage  a  Hot  and  Green  House  establishment,  and  every 
other  branch  of  Gardening,  and  also  of  his  sobriety  and  indus 
try.  Liberal  wages  will  be  paid.  Horticulturists  in  N.  York 
and  Philadelphia,  are  respeclfully  requested  to  recommend 
any  such  Gardener,  who  may  be  seeking  employment,  lo  the 
subscriber.  JOHN  LOWELL. 

BrooTnley  Vale,  Rcxbunj,  near  Boston,  June  23,  1835. 


SILVER  FIRS,  &.C. 

William  Mann  of  Bangor,  Me.  will  execute  at  short  no- 
tice orders  for  Silver  Firs,  Evergreens,  ^c.  well  packed  and 
in  good  order.  april  8. 


DRY  GOODS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

The  subscriber  intending  leaving  this  part  of  the  country  fo 
the  South  about  the  1st  of  August  next,  offers  for  sale  th 
whole  of  his  extensive  stock  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Goods 
nd  lease  of  the  store  No.  414  Washington  st  —and  the  stock 
will  be  sold  at  very  reduced  prices  at  retail  until  closed, among 
which  are  the  following  varieties,  viz  i — 

Broadcloths,  Cassimeres,  Athenian  Cassimere,  Rouen  Cas- 
simere,  Athenian  Camlets,  t^»c. 

4  bales  of  superior  Welch,  English  and  American  Flannels. 
Some  of  them  are  very  superior,  and  are  warranted  not  lo 
shrink  in  wash  ng. 

2  bales  of  Angola  Flannel,  an  excellent  article  for  summer 
wear. 

1  bale  Domet  Flannel,  4  do  coi'd  American  do. 

4  do  col'd  Domets, 

3  cases  of  superior  English  Cambric  Dimoties, 
''  1    do.  do        Furniture  Dimoly, 

I  do  col'd  Poult  de  Sole  Silk,  at  3s  per  yd,  of  an  excellent 
quality. 

Cases  Irish  Linens  of  superior  quality, 
do    English  and  American  Prints, 
do    and  bales  of  brown  and  bleached  Shirtings, 
do     of  while  Cambric  and  Cambric  Muslins, 
do    of  Bishop  Lawns,  from  20  cents  to  5s  3d  per  yard, 

1600  ps  Nai  kin  and  Canton  Straw  Carpeting, 

Cases  of  Taylor's  Persian  Spool  Collon,  at  3s  per  dozen,  o» 
5  cents  per  spool,  warranted  of  very  superior  quality, 

Cases  of  Spool  t'otton  at  6d  per  dozen, 

1  case  of  open  work  cotton  Hose  at  Is  per  pair. 

Cases  of  4-4  and  6-4  Bobbinet  Laces,  fm  9d  to  5s  3d  per  yd. 
case  Grecian  do.  superior  quality,  at  2s  per  yard, 
1  bale  Russia  Damask,  6-4  anil  S-'t— a  very  durable  article 
for  Table  Cloths, 

2  cases  India  and  English  Silk  Hdkfs. 

2  do    col'd  Table  Cloths,  assorted  sizes, 

1  do  col'd  bordered  cotton  hdkfs.  imitation  L.  C.  at  9d 
each. 

I  case  Linen  hflkfs.        4  do  American  Sewing  Cotton, 

5  bales  Russia  Crash, 

3  cases  Linen  and  Cotton  Tapes,        1  do.  English  Pins, 

7  bales  of  Tickings,  assorted  qualities — and  a  great  variety 
of  other  goods,  which  will  be  sold  in  proportion. 

ELIAB  STONE  BREWER, 
June  3.  414  Washinffton  street. 


I'llICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


CORRECTED    WITH    GREAT    CARE,  WEEKLY. 


.■\l'PLES, 

Beans,  white, 

Beef,  mess,  (new) 
Cargo, No.  I. 

prime 

Beeswax,  (Americrn)     .        . 
ISuTTER  inspected.  No.  1,     . 
t^HEESE,  new  milk,  .         .        .   '     . 
Feathers,  northern,  geese, 
southern,  geese, 

Flax,  American 

Flaxseed,  .        : 

Flour,  (lenesee,      .        .     cash 
Baltimore,  Howard  street, 
Baltimore,  wharf, 
Alexandria, 
Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow  . 
southern  yellow 
while, 
Rve,  northern,  none. 

Barley,  .... 

Oats,  nor  hern, .     (prime) 
Hay,  best  English,     .        ... 
eastern  screwed,   . 
hard  pressed,    .... 

Honey, 

Hops,  Isl  quality 

2d  quality    .... 

Lard,  Boston,  1st  sort,     . 

southern,  1st  sort. 

Leather,  slaughter,  sole, 

do.        upper, 

dry  hide,  sole, 

do.  upper,  . 
Philadelphia,  sole. 
Baltimore,  sole,  . 

Lime,  best  sort 

Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  extra  clear,  . 
Navy,  mess,  .... 
bont%  middlings. 
Seeds,  Herd's  Grass, 
Red  Top, 

Red  Clover,  northern, 
White  Dutch  Honeysuckle,  . 
Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 
Tallow,  tried,     .... 
Wool,  prime,  or  Saxtmy  Fleeces.     . 
American,  full  blood,  washed, 
do.        3-4ths  do. 

do.        1-2  do. 

■flo.         1-4  and  common 
Native  washed 
_       f  Pulled  superfine, 
"st  Lambs,    . 
id      do. 
id      do. 


stSp 

Soulliernpullen  wool  i 
less  per  lb. 


iinfj, 


ally  5  cts. 


FROM 

barrel 

3  50 

bushel 

1  50 

barrel 

13  00 

" 

U  50 

y  00 

pound 

20 

" 

18 

" 

8 

40 

35 

9 

biishcl 

1  25 

barrel 

7  35 

** 

7  00 

" 

6  87 

700 

bushel 

1  09 

" 

1  00 

u 

1  03 

u 

70 

ton 

19  50 

" 

ICOO 

" 

17  00 

gallon 

37 

pound 

13 

-' 

11 

'' 

9 

" 

19 

'* 

12 

" 

19 

" 

18 

" 

27 

"■ 

25 

cask 

I  OC 

barrel 

20  50 

" 

16  00 

bushel 

2  25 

75 

pound 

8 

*' 

23 

bushel 

2  75 

cwt. 

7  50 

pound 

65 

62 

" 

50 

1' 

48 

*' 

46 

" 

38 

" 

60 

" 

52 

" 

38 

't 

•25 

48 

13  60 

12  Oil 
'jTAt 


1  37 

7  50 
7  12 
7  00 
7  0(1 
1  II 
1  07 
1  05 


21  no 

17  00 
20  00 


1  04 
2100 
16  50 

2  37 
07 


3  0O 
800 


PROVISION    MARKET. 


RETAIL   PRICES. 


Hams,  northern, 
southern. 
Pork,  whole  hogs. 
Poultry,    . 
Butter,  (tub)     . 

lump 
Eggs, 
Potatoes, 
Cider, 


pound 

12 

6 

10 
14 
16 

dozen 

lo 

bushel 

.-JO 

barrel 

3  50 

j6 
4  00 


HOL.LIS'  CISLSBRATED  HORSE:  I^IXIMEXT, 

For   Sprains,   Bruises,    Wind-  Galls,    Old  Strains,   Stif 

Joints,  Swelled  or  Cracked  Heels,  and  for  Horses  that   are 

strained  in  the\back  sinews,  tvnirig  in  the  Kilhers,  ^*c.  ;  also 

for  Glandtdar  swellings  of  the  throat 

The  ingredients  which  compose  this  prepar:-.tion  have  bfe». 
carefully  selected  after  many  years'  experience,  and  are  .some 
of  the  most  successful  remedies  united,  correctly  proportioned 
and  happily  adapted  to  afford  relief  in  all  the  above  mentioned 
complaints;  the  proprietor  feels  assured  that  when  once  this 
article  is  used,  it  will  be  preferred  to  any  other,  as  it  is  decid- 
edly the  best  and  certainly  the  most  convenient  article  in  ise. 

C^.  B.  Persons  afflicted  with  Rheumatism,  Sprains,  Cramp, 
Numbness,  Stiffness,  or  Weakness  in  the  Joints,  will  find  this 
Liniment  a  valuable  and  efficacious  remedy. 

Prepared  and  sold  by  THOMAS  MOLLIS,  Druggist  and 
Chemist,  No.  30.  Union  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

ICf  The  Public  are  requested  to  observe  that  each  label  is 
signed. 

Price  for  large  Bottles  oncdollar,.  small  do.  75  cents.        o2I< 
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BETTER  MOMEKTS. 


My  mother's  voice  !  how  often  creeps 
Its  cadence  on  my  lonely  hours, 

Like  healing  sent  on  wings  of  sleep, 
Or  dew  to  the  unconscious  flowers  ! 

I  can  forget  her  melting  praver 
While  leaping  pulses  madly  fly ; 

But  in  the  still  ohtiroken  air, 
Her  gentle  tones  come  stealing  by. 

And  years,  and  sin,  and  manhood  flee, 

And  leave  me  at  my  mother's  knee. 

The  book  of  nature,  and  the  print 

Of  beauty  on  the  whispering  sea. 
Give  aye  to  me  some  lineament 

Of  what  I  have  been  taught  to  be. 
My  heart  is  harder,  and  perhaps 

My  manliness  hath  drunk  up  tears, 
And  there's  a  mildew  in  the  lapse 

Of  a  few  miserable  years — 
But  nature's  book  is  even  yet 
With  all  my  mother's  lessons  writ. 

I  have  been  out  at  eventide 

Beneath  a  moonlight  sky  of  spring. 
When  earth  was  garnished  like  a  bride, 

And  night  had  on  her  silver  wing ; 
When  bursting  leaves  and  diamond  grass. 

And  waters  leapin"  to  the  light, 
And  all  that  makes  the  pulses  pass 

With  wilder  fieetness,  thronged  the  night— 
When  all  was  beauty — then  have  I, 

With  friends  on  wnom  my  love  is  flung 
Like  myrrh  on  winds  of  Araby, 

Gazed  up  where  evening's  lamp  is  hung. 
And  when  the  beautiful  spirit  there 

Flung  over  me  its  golden  chain, 
Mv  mother's  voice  came  on  the  air 

Like  the  light  dropping  of  the  rain. 
And  resting  on  some  silver  star 

The  spirit  of  a  bended  knee, 
I've  poured  her  low  and  fervent  prayer 

That  our  eternity  might  be 
To  rise  in  heaven  like  stars  at  night. 
And  tread  a  living  path  of  light ! 

I  have  been  on  the  dewy  hills 

When  night  was  stealing  from  the  dawn. 
And  mist  was  on  the  waking  rills. 

And  tints  were  delicately  drawn 
In  the  gay  east ;  when  birds  were  waking 

Willi  a  low  murmur  in  the  trees, 
And  melody  by  fits  was  breaking 

Upon  the  whisper  of  the  breeze — 
And  this  when  I  was  forth,  perchance. 
As  a  worn  reveller  from  the  dance ! 

And  when  the  sun  sprang  gloriously 
And  freely  up,  and  hill  and  river 

Were  catching  upon  wave  and  tree 
The  arrows  from  his  subtile  quiver — 

I  say  a  voice  has  thrilled  me  then, 
Heard  on  the  still  and  rushing  light. 

Or  creeping  from  the  silent  glen. 
Like  words  from  the  departing  night — 

Hath  stricken  me,  and  I  have  pressed 
On  the  wet  grass  my  fevered  brow, 

And  pouring  forth  the  earliest. 
First  prayer  with  which  I  learned  to  bow, 

Have  lelt  my  mother's  spirit  rush 
ITpon  me  as  in  by-past  years, 

And  yielding  to  the  blessed  gush 
Of  my  ungovernable  tears. 

Have  risen  up — the  gay,  the  wild — 

As  humble  as  a  very  child ! 


IMPORTANCE  OP  ATTENTIOIV  TO  SMALI, 
MATTERS. 

^^le  first  wrck  in  July,  like  the  first  week  in 
January,  is  always  an  important  one  with  mechau- 
ies,  tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  grocers  and  others, 
who  heep  rniining  accounts  with  their  customers. 
It  is  the  jieriod  of  an  extensive  semi-annual  set- 
tlement, and  the  nnmber  of  payments  that  de- 
pend for  their  punctuality  upon  one  another,  is 
much  greater  than  people  generally  imagine.  If 
rich  people  who  have  money  lying  in  banks,  and 
who  could  just  as  easily  pay  today  as  a  month 
hence,  would  only  reflect  amoment  upon  the  good 


they  could  do  by  simply  drawing  a  check,  they 
would  not  certainly  hesitate  to  do  it.  The  sys- 
tem of  credit  wiiieh  pervades  the  community 
enters  so  extensively  into  the  ordinary  business  of 
life,  that  every  body,  more  or  less,  must  partici- 
pate in  it,  and  hence  almost  every  trader's  ability 
to  pay  depends  upon  his  receiving  pay  from  oth- 
ers. In  order  to  see  this  clearly,  let  us  take  a 
case. 

A  gentieman  of  fortune  who  lives  upon  his  in- 
come, owes  a  tailor's  bill  on  the  first  of  July.  He 
pays  it — The  tailor  pays  off  his  workmen,  and 
they  pay  off  their  grocer,  baker,  shoemaker,  hat- 
ter, landlord  and  a  dozen  others,  who  gave  them 
credit  to  tlie  end  of  six  months.  Each  of  these 
in  turn,  pays  off  the  merchants  and  tradesmen  to 
whom  they  iu'e  indebted,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
week,  every  dollar  may  jjossibly  have  been  instru- 
mental in  discharging  twenty  debts  of  one  dollar 
each.  Every  man  therefore,  who  pays  with 
punctuality,  not  only  discharges  his  own  debt,  but 
enables  people  to  discharge,  perhaps  nineteen 
others,  which  were  dependent  upon  his  money. 
Indeed  the  ramifications  of  credit  arc  so  extensive 
that  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  hundred  payments 
might  be  facilitated  by  punctuality  in  one,  and 
what  constitutes  the  beauty  of  the  system  is,  that 
at  last  the  money  comes  back  in  the  shape  of  in- 
come to  the  very  man  who  first   set  it    in  motion. 

In  these  remarks  thei-e  is  no  theory.  Every 
dealer  knows  from  daily  experience  their  prac- 
tical truth,  and  there  is  not  a  man  whose 
business  obliges  him  to  take  and  give  credit,  who 
does  not  feel  that  upon  the  punctuality  of  others, 
his  own  ability  to  be  punctual  depends.  The 
whole  chain  however  of  debts  cannot  be  discharg- 
ed at  once  by  a  simultaneous  movement.  A  com- 
mencement must  be  made  somewhere,  and  that 
somewhere  can  only  be,  with  the  man  whose 
abilityto  pay  does  not  depend  upon  his  receiving 
five,  ten  or  twenty  dollars  from  somebody  else. 
He  is  the  fountain  head,  from  which  the  stream 
must  flow,  and  if  a  stream  be  dried  n[i  in  is 
source,  how  can  the  fields  be  irrigated,  or  the 
thirst  of  man  be  quenched. — Phil.  Gaz. 


A  CcRiosiTT. — We  have  in  our  possession  an 
Indian  Tomahawk,  or  hatchet,  of  very  rude  con- 
struction, which  was  taken  a  few  days  since  from 
the  heart  of  a  white  oak  saw-log  nearly  two  and  a 
half  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  grains  from  where 
it  was  deposited  to  the  outside  of  the  log  number- 
ed 142.  The  distance  in  which  it  was  deposited 
from  the  bottom  of  the  tree  was  such  as  to  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  it  might  have  been  hung  in 
the  crotch  of  a  .sapling,  which  as  it  grew  u[i 
closed  around  it  and  embedded  it  within  the 
trunk,  and  probably  the  lapse  of  time  is  not  less 
than  two  hundred  years  since  it  was  there  left. 
There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  its  owner  he- 
longed  to  one  of  the  warlike  tribes  of  Indians 
who  inhabited  this  section  of  country  at  least  two 
centuries  ago,  as  there  are  numerous  indications 
in  this  town  of  fortifications  upon  which  trees  of 
about  the  above  size  are  now  growing. 

The  instrument  was  found  while  in  the  act  of 
sawing  the  log  at  the  mill  of  Solon  Hall,  Esq.  at 
La  Grange,  in  this  county.  The  saw  penetrated 
the  iron  about  an  half  an  inch  hofore  the  mill 
could  be  stopped,  entirely  ruuiing  the  saw. — Pre- 
donia  Censor. 


The 


THRESHIKG  MACHINE. 

fiber  rcspeclfully   ofl'ers    lo  tlie  public 


Threshing  Machine  which  he  has  receiilly  invented,  ai( 
which  for  utifity,  cheapness  an<l  simphcily  he  can  recommeV 
lo  llieir  use. 

The  machine,  put  in  operation  by  a  horse  and  tended  by  \\ 
men,  is  capable  of  threshing  grain  of  all  kinds,  whether  reapn 
or  mowed,  and  at  the  same  lime  separates  it  from  the  strgii 
doing  the  work  of  twelve  men  by  the  ordinary  process  {> 
day,  without  any  waste  of  the  grain. 

The  apparatus  by  which  the  jnachlne  is  pui  in  motion  is  cc 
nected   with  it,  and  it  is   altogether  as  portable   as   a  hoi 

lis  simplicity  is  such  that  it  can  be  built  or  repaired  by  m< 
farmers  at  a  small  expense. 

The  superiority  of  the  machine  over  any  other  of  the  kii 
now  in  use,  consists  mainly  in  the  perfect  manner  in  which 
separates  the  ^rain  from  the  head  of  the  sheaf^ — every  grs 
being  etl'ectually  separated — which  in  itself  i'  equal  to  5  p 
cent  of  the  whole  quantity  threshed.  The  head  pass 
through  unbroken,  but  the  grain  is  effectually  cleared.  As 
its  capability  of  execution,  it  will  thresh  out  as  much  grain 
ilie  most  aciive  man  can  liaiidle,  and  then  the  cradle  into  whi 
it  passes  is  frequently  not  more  than  half  filled. 

The  subscriber  has  seruied  Letters  Patent  for  the  above! 
vention.  'J'he  machitic  will  soon  be  ready  for  exhibition 
this  city,  due  notice  of  which  will  be  given,  aud  rights  I 
States,  counties  and  towns  then  be  flisposed  of. 

June  21.  WILLIAM  LAIGHTON 


FARM  FOR  SAIiE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

An  excellent  Farm  cont.Tuiing  70  acres,  situated  in  I\l 
rough.  IMass.,  with  a  house  and  harn  thereon, for  sale,  or  ^v 
be  exchangetl  for  propertv  in  tht    ciiv  of  Boston.     For  l- 
and  particulars  inquire  of'G.  C.  HAIUiETT  at  ihis  offic, 
N.  \i.  I'ROCTOlt,  Esq,  ors,iid  Marlliorough.  tn 


•WANTS  A  SITUATION  AS  GARDENER, 

A  single  man,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  his  business 
its  branches,  and  wlm  can  procure  good  reconimendations  ir 
his  last  employers.     Enquire  al   G.  C.  Barrett's  Agricullui '» 
Warehouse,  IJoslon.  m6  \i^\\ 


■WANTEO 

\  man  and  wife  (Americans)  to  take  the  charge  of  a  Fai 
of  about  500  acres  in  the  Stale  of  New  York,  Near  Grei 
Hush.  The  man  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  v 
rious  branches  of  hiisinoss  incident  to  such  an  establishmei 
and  among  other  qualifications,  that  of  the  rearing  and  ma 
fgeineiu  of  Slock  is  requisite.  The  wife  will  lie  required 
manage  an  extensive  dairy.  To  such  a  family,  that  can  pr 
ducrilie  needful  reconmendations  for  capacity,  indusli 
neatness  and  sobjie'y,  lib,?ral  encourog'meiil  will  be  givt 
None  others  need  apply.  ZEBEDEE  COOK,  Jr. 

Jim    25    IB.IS.  6t  4  Court  Sine. 


SILK  COCOONS  IVANTED. 

The  subscriber,  encouraged  by  the  late  act  of  the  Legis 
turc  to  reel  and   throw  American  Silk,  wishes  to   purchase 
the  .Agricultural  Warehouse  in  Boston,  Silk  Cocoons,  and  «  jjt 
pav  §3  ker  bushel  for  the  best,  and  in  proportion  for  poor  jy 
ones.  [mG]     .  G.   C.   BARREI'T.  f 


HEIE-'ERS  FOR  SAIiE. 

For  sale  in  Roxbury,  a  |)air  of  Twin  Heifers,  3  years  c 
next  August.  They  look  precisely  alike,  and  are  of  a  fine  si: 
Inquire  of  Col.  Wyman,  or  Mr  Fisher,  at  his  Hotel  in  Koxbui 

The  molhcr  of  the  above  mentioned  Heifers  was  a  twin,  ai 
during  twelve  years  from  May  15,  1822,  to  May,  1833,  hi 
and  raised  seveuteen  calves. 

June  10.  CATHARINE  ULANEY,  Roxbury. 
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sh.\de:  op  trees. 

As  trors  arc  plaood  either  naturally  or  artifi- 
y  nround  the  borders  of  fields  approjiriated  to 
ago,  it  is  important  that  the  farmer  should  be 
prized  of  the  different  effects  which  the  shades 
different  trees  may  have  on  certain  plants, 
'iiitormation  on  this  subject  is  derived  Irom 
eertiticate  of  Mr  Livingston,  of  New  York. 
I  planted  maize,  says  he,  on  the  west  side  of  a 
mjr  wood,  consisting  of  oaks,  poplars,  a  few 
■stunts,  and  a  large  ninlbcrry  somewhat  advan- 
1  into  the  field.     The  shade  made  by  the   rising 

I  extended  nearly  across  the  field,  and  was  not 
ircly  oft"  until  about  ten  o'clock.  I  remarked 
t  as  far  as  the  shade  of  the   ehestntit    reached, 

corn  was  extremely  injured;  it  was  yellow  and 
all.  The  conical  sha|)c  of  the  morning  shade, 
m  particular  trees,  might  be  traced  to  consid- 
ble  extent,  in  the  sickly  appearance  of  the 
nts.  The  black  oaks  were  likewise  injurious, 
:  less  so  than  the  chestnuts:  the  poplars  very 
le  so.  Near  the  nr-ulberry  tree  the  corn  was 
•ered  by  its  shade  for  a  very  long  time  every 
rning,  and  though  not  so  large  as  that  which 
1  more  sun,  maintained  a  healthy  appearance. 
He  further  remarks,  that  the  shade  of  the  black 
I .  is  particularly  hurtful  to  the  growth  of  w  heat: 

I I  of  the  locust  is,  on  the  contrary,  beneficial  to 
I  ss  grounds  :  and  that  of  the  sugar  maple    docs 

very  little  injury  to  the  growth  of  grain,  and 
re  to  grass. 

■"rom  the  observations  respecting  theeflTects    of 

shades  of  the  sugar  maple,  the  mulberry,   and 

locust,  it  might  be  expedient    to    plant   those 

;s   around    some    fields    designeil   for  pasture, 

I  in,  or  meadow  :   especially  the    locust,    which, 

I  he  essay  on  the  management  of  wood  land,   is 

I  cribcd  to  be  very  valuable  for  many    mechani- 

ft  purjioscs,  which  require  solidity  and  durability. 

vill  propagate  itself  too,    in    the    most    barren 

ces,  where  the  soil  is  even   so   light  as  to    be 

wn  away   by   the  winds.     By  sheltering  such 

3es,  and  dropjing  its  leaves  ou  them,  it   causes 

ward  to  grow   over   them,  anil    grass  to   grow 

4n  them.      It  is  however,  objected  by  some,  that 

1  not  advisable  to  plant  the  locust  on    the    bor- 

s  of  fields,  on  the  aceoimt    of  their  spreading 

much,  by    scattering   their    leaves,   unless   on 

se  which   are    most   barren.     This    objection, 

vever,    it    would    seem,    might    be     obviated, 

en  the  field  to  be  enclosed  by  the   locust,    was 

•n  to  he  ap.  ropriated  to  the  purposes  of  tillage, 

ccia  ly  in  the    culture   of  the    hoe,    by    which 

ry    snperfluons   plant    may   be    suppressed. — 

ititr's  Library. 


[From  the  Baltimore  Farnier.) 
SHEEP  HUSBANDKY. 

Roberts, 
MR— Being  unused  to  appear  before    the   pu!. 
it  is  nalural  that  I  should    feel   some    delicai 
en  I  attempt  to  answer  the  questions  jou    have 
poimded  ;  but  as  you  assure  me  that  my   ideas 
1  be   useful,    at  least  to  some  of  your  readers, 


I  will  venture  to  communicate  the  result  of  my 
experience.  In  rcsi)cct  to  your  first  question, 
whether  I  believe  the  sheep  husbandry  to  be  profit- 
able, I  reply  that  it  is  a  very  profitable  business  in 
Maine.  With  regard  to  pasturing  thenr  on  worn 
out  lands,  I  answer — they  will  greatly  enrich  such 
lands,  and  destroy  most  of  the  noxious  weeds  and 
bushes  which  may  come  in  their  way ;  and  to 
these  generally  succeeds  a  rank  growth  of  white 
over.  Such  weeds  as  the  sheep  will  not  destroy 
they  crop  the  herbage  close  about  the  roots  of,  so 
that  they  may  be  handily  cut  with  a  scythe  or  dug 
up  with  a  hoe.  I  believe  all  herbs  of  a  bitter  or 
aromatic  taste,  are  eaten  with  avidity  by  sheep, 
and  are  generally  soon  cleaned  from  the  ground. 
The  hrake  and  thistle  arc  noxious  plants  which 
shecpWill  not  eat  till  they  are  cut  and  wilted  ;  but 
they  may  be  broken  down  and  checked  in  their 
growth  by  a  little  care  in  salting  the  flock  on  the 
spots  infested.  I  have  known  land  which  was  so 
worn  out  and  weedy,  that  it  would  not  produce  a 
crop  worth  harvesting,  so  completely  renovated  as 
to  yield  abundant  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  or  grass. 
The  time  necessary  to  jiasturc  the  land  will  vary 
froni  three  to  six  years,  according  to  the  state  it 
is  in  when  appropriated  to  this  use,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. This  may  be  thought  a  slow  way  of 
manuring  land,  but  let  the  farmer  remember  that 
it  costs  him  nothing;  but  on  the  .contrary,  yields 
him  a  handsome  profit  all  the  vvliile.  Unless  t  .e 
ground  to  be  pistured  is  already  ingrass,  it  should 
be  sowed  with  red  clover  or  timothy,  and  some 
rye  would  doubtless  be  beneficial,  as  it  would  come 
forward  sooner  than  the  grasses. 

I  have  had  but  little  acquaintance  with  any  par- 
ticular breed  of  sheep  in  its  pure  state  ;  our  sheep 
are  mostly  a  mixture  of  the  Merino  and  Saxon, 
with  the  English  or  common  sheep  first  intro<luc- 
ed  into  the  country ;  so  wo  have  almost  every 
grade  of  wool  from  the  coarsest  to  the  finest.  I 
think  the  nearer  they  approach  the  merino,  the 
more  weighty*  and  valuable  the  fleece,  but  the  ewes 
are  less  sure  to  raise  their  lambs,  and  are  consid- 
ered loss  valuable  for  mutton,  but  I  think  the  me- 
rinoes  are  the  most  profitable  sheep. 

A  good  flock  of  sheep  grade  |  merino  J  ewes, 
h  wethers,  |  of  which  are  yearlings,  well  washed, 
should  average  about  34  per  head. 

I  have  endeavored  to  answer  your  questions  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  my  knowledge;  if  any  far- 
mer doubts  the  veracity  of  my  statements  he  can 
try  for  himself. 

I  am  aware  that  a  flock  of  sheep  by  judicious 
management  may  be  inqiroved  to  almost  any  de- 
gree, but  so  many  wiser  lieads  and  abler  pens 
than  mine  have  been  enq)Ioyed  to  point  out  the 
necessary  steps,  I  think  it  unnecessary  for  me  to 
say  any  thing  on  that  subject. 

Lewis  Armstrong. 


*  The  neighbors  of  our  friend  from  Mai.ie,  cannot  yet 
have  had  any  of  the  Bakewell  or  Suuthdown's  inlFDdu- 
ccd  among  them,  or  he  would  not  lalk  of  the  nierinoes 
imparting  weighty  fleeces  to  the  respsctive  grade  sheep 


Why  shouldn't  a  Farmer  know  a  thing 
OR  two.' — Why  should  not  a  farmer  know  moro 
than  other  folks  ?  They  certainly  ought  to,  for 
they  have  iii  this  country  more  to  do  than  others. 
They  have  to  make  more  use  of  the  powers  or 
laws  of  nature  than  other  folks;  they  have  to  use 
the  elements  for  tools — they  are  indeed  practical 
chemists  (whether  they  are  aware  of  it  or  not,) 
for  they  have  to  make  use  of  the  various  substances 
which  nature  gives  them — they  have  to  combine, 
separate,  modify,  and  change,  both  sim|)le  and 
compounds.  Their  fitrm  is  at  one  and  the  same 
time  a  laboratory  and  a  workshop,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  they  operate  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford 
the  several  elements  of  which  the  substances  are 
composed,  and  upon  which  they  are  operatin^r,  to 
disunite  or  combine  will  be  their  success.  They 
depend  upon  the  vegetable  world  for  subsistence 
— their  labor  is  among  and  upon  the  plants  of  the 
earth— why  should  they  not  know  the  i)roper 
nume  and  nature  of  every  tree  and  herb  and  plant  ? 
They  have  to  contend  with  insects  and  animals — 
why  should  they  not  know  the  habits  and  the  na- 
tures of  these  as  well  or  better  than  any  other 
class  of  people  ?  They  have  to  work  upon  the 
earth,  they  have  to  put  it  into  a  condition  to  bear 
a  good  crop,  they  have  to  change  the  state  of  it 
and  adapt  it  to  the  various  purposes  and  crO[S; — 
why  should  they  not  know  more  and  better  re- 
specting the  ingredients  of  their  soils — the  va- 
riou?  mineral  or  fossil  substances  which  they  may 
find  either  nyon  their  ownorother's  farms  ?  They 
have  to  "  discern  the  face  of  the  sky,"  and  watch 
the  changes  of  the  atmosphere,  and  regulate  their 
movements  in  accordance  to  the  changes  of  the 
weather,  temperature,  &c.  W'hy  should  they  not 
know  as  much  or  more  of  the  composition  of  the 
air  or  atmosphere,  and  the  science  of  meteondogy, 
than  any  other  people  ?  They  must  use  tools  or 
implements  of  labor.  They  must  take  advantage 
of  the  principles  of  mechanics,  and  the  a-  p'ica- 
tion  of  mathematics  to  practical  life.  Is  there 
any  good  reason  why  they  should  not  know  as 
much  or  more  than  others,  respecting  the  science 
of  Mechanics  or  Natural  Philoso;  by.  In  this 
country  they  have  to  contribute  largely  to  the  sup- 
port aiid  formation  of  the  government,  and  upon 
them  depends  the  election  of  rulers  and  lavvmak- 
ers why  should  they  not  understand  the  funda- 
mental I  rinciples  of  national  law—  political  sci- 
ence, and  political  economy?  They  have  to  ad- 
minister to  the  sickness    of  animals    under    their 

charge, heal  wounded  and  restore  health, — why 

shouhl  they  not  perfectly  understand  compara- 
tive anatomy,  at  least,  and  also  physiology  and 
treatment  of  diseases,  as  well  as  any  other.'!  .=  In- 
deed, so  wide  is  the  field  of  his  labors,  so  numer- 
ous the  objects  with  which  he  is  connected,  so 
various  the  operations  which  he  has  to  perform, 
that  we  verily  think  a  fanner  ought  to  be  the  most 
learned  man  on  earth.  But  can  one  man  conquer 
or  make  himself  perfectly  familiar  with  every  sci- 
oncs  and  everything  ?  By  no  means— y-^t  ncvpr- 
therless   he   should   have  his  mind  so  well   stored 
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with  the  general  principles  of  all  the  sciences,  that 
he  can  be  guided  by  tliem  when  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  be  more  particular  :  and  to  know  when 
he  employs  a  man  devoted  particularly  to  any  one 
branch,  whether  he  is  competent  to  the  task,  and 
will  discharge  his  duty  to  him  with  fidelity  and 
precision. — Maine  Farmer. 

[Fertile  New  England  Farmer.] 
NOTES  BY  THE  WAT— NO.  3. 

In  addition  to  the  obstacles  to  the  culture  of 
good  fruit  mentioned  in  my  last  communication,  I 
found  that  the  Temperance  Reformation,  was  also 
adding  a  mite  to  the  common  mass  of  destruction. 
[1.]  I  was  informed  by  many  where  I  saw  fine 
looking  fruit  trees  lying  in  the  fields,  which  had 
fallen  before  the  axe  of  the  farmer,  that  .they  had 
cut  these  trees  down  because  the  cider  which  they 
formerly  made  from  the  apples  was  not  saleable, 
owing  to  the  prevailing  idea  that  this  ciderdrinking 
was  a  species  of  intemperance.  [2.]  I  was  ex- 
treinelv  happy  to  witness  such  a  progress  in  the 
onward  march  of  so  good  a  cause ;  but  I  must 
confess  this  seems  to  me  rather  a  refinement  in 
temperance.  I  cannot  believe  that  our  farmers, 
who  are  used  to  their  mug  of  cider  at  morning, 
noon  and  evening,  degenerate  in  many  cases  into 
drunkards,  and  if  any  do  become  tipplers,  I  think 
the  reason  may  be  traced  to  some  other  source 
beside  cider  drinking.  What  say  you,  Mr  Editor  ; 
are  we  farmers  likely  to  become  tipplers  from 
using  cider — I  have  read  sundry  sage  monitions 
from  thy  prolific  pen  on  this  high  and  holy  cause 
of  Temperance,  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  you 
told  us  to  beware  of  cider.  Thy  address  to  sun- 
dry soldiers  in  the  war  against  intemperance  at 
Charlestown,  delivered  "lang  syne,"  surely  said 
naught  about  cider,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  by- 
way thrusts  thou  hast  given  the  monster. — Has 
the  grave  and  watchful  Dr  Caustic  been  derelict 
in  duty,  or  can  we  still  drink  cider  with  a  good 
conscience  .'  (3.)  I  will,  however,  in  the  absence 
of  thy  advice  and  counsel  remark  that  it  is  an  es- 
tablished point  that  in  those  countries  where  light 
native  wines  are  most  abundant  there  is  the  least 
intemperance. — Can  we  not  consider  cider  as  at 
present  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  our  farm- 
ers that  "  light  native  wines"  do  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  vine  clad  fields  of  Europe.'^ — (4.) 

While  speaking  of  Temperance,  |)ermit  me  to 
enter  my  protest  against  a  sentiment  contained  in 
No.  1,  of  the  current  volume  of  the  Farmer, 
copied  from  the  Vermont  State  Journal.  1  can 
not  vouch  for  the  "  Green  Mountain  Boys,"  hav- 
ing no  personal  acquaintance  with  them — but  so 
far  as  the  farmers  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and 
New  Hampshire  are  concerned,  I  can  safely  say 
the  assertion  is  unfounded.  In  describing  a  good 
and  bad  farmer,  the  writer  says,  "JVineiy  nine 
times  in  a  hundred  the  difference  is  oicing  to  intem- 
perance and  the  evils  which  follow  in  its  train." 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  accusation  will  hold 
good  with  any  class  of  men — I  know  it  will  not 
with  the  farmer.  It  is  an  old  maxim,  "  to  give 
even  old  Nick  his  due  ;"  let  us  farmers  have  no 
more  put  on  us  than  is  our  due,  and  we  can  trudge 
on  very  well.  I  dislike  these  wholesale  assertions 
— they  never  did  good  to  any  cause,  and  such  a 
good  cause  as  Temperance  needs  not  false  asser- 
tions for  its  support.  I  thank  heaven,  that  the  far- 
mer, however  guilty  he  may  be  in  many  cases  of 
negligence  and  carelessness,  to  the  detriment  of 
his  own  true  interests,  is  more  generally  than  any 


other  class,  guiltless  of  the  charge  of  making  him- 
self worse  than  the  brute.  He  may  be  guilty  in 
many  cases  of  the  sins  of  omission,  but  is  to  a 
greater  degree  than  most  classes  of  society,  inno- 
cent of  those  of  commission. 

In  my  conversations  with  the  farmers  in  this 
part  of  the  state,  I  find  the  difficulty  of  transpor- 
tation, to  be  a  general  subject  of  complaint  and  an 
obstacle  to  the  prosperity  of  the  cultivator.  It 
appears  to  me,  however,  this  is  more  imaginary 
than  real  ;  there  are  many  articles  which  would 
command  a  market  at  their  doors,  and  many  oth- 
ers which  might  be  introduced,  which  would  cost 
but  a  trifle  for  their  transportation  to  market. — 
Will  you,  Mr  Fessenden,  or  some  of  your  practi- 
cal correspondents,  give  us  of  the  Granite  State,  a 
word  of  advice  as  to  what  would  be  the  most 
profitable  culture  for  our  soil,  climate,  &c.  ?  Why 
would  not  the  mulberry  grow  well  on  our  rocky, 
but  strong  soils — if  we  can  raise  the  mulberries, 
we  have  little  hands  enough  for  the  tending  the 
worms.  Perhaps  Mr  Kenrick  or  Mr  Cobb,  or 
somebody  who  has  tried  this  business,  will  give  us 
their  advice  and  instruction  in  this  matter.  Or 
perhaps  you  can  tell  us  how  we  may  make  our 
lands  more  profitable  still.  They  say  "  up  coun- 
try," the  Editor  of  the  Farmer  has  studied  so 
long  at  farming,  that  he  raises  his  cabbages  and 
corn  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  in  one  corner  of  his 
study — and  his  com  and  wheat  on  his  house  top, 
merely  for  experiment's  sake. (5.)  Be  this  as  it  may, 
wilt  thou,  respected  sir,  please  to  inform  us  if  you 
can  how  we  may  "bring  our"  produce  "  to  a  fine 
market,"  or  what  we  shall  raise  to  bring  to  market 
at  the  least  expense  for  transportation. 

Speaking  of  what  "  they  say"  up  here  in  New 
Hampsihre,  they  tell  a  story  about  the  "  great 
man"  of  one  of  the  towns  about  here,  which 
"  they  say"  is  literally  true.  A  traveller  was 
riding  along  through  one  of  the  villages,  not  re- 
markable for  its  thriftiness  ;  he  came  at  length  to 
a  part  which  looked  thrifty  and   flourishing.     He 

found  on  inquiry  this  was  the  town  of  B . 

And  every  one  seemed  duly  impressed  with  the 
grandeur  and  rickes  of  the  owner  of  many  of  the 
most  extensive  and  fine  farms,  and  they  thought  he 
was  "  a  little  the  greatest  man  they  ever  did  see." 
As  our  traveller  was  riding  along,  he  accosted  a 
man  with,  "  Friend,  whose  fine  farm  is  this  ?" 
"  Oh,  that's  Judge  H.'s,"  replied  he  of  the  plough. 
The  next  fine  thing  he  saw  was  a  beautiful  or- 
chard, and  he  asked  a  lad  whose  orchard  tliat 
was.  "That?  oh,  that's  Judge  H.'s !"  A  splen- 
did house,  with  outbuildings,  &c.  in  the  same 
style  next  struck  his  attention,  and  he  inquired 
who  lived  there.  "Judge  H."  was  the  reply. 
His  next  interruption  was  nonr  a  school-house, 
where  the  boys  "  all  in  a  row,"  pulled  off  their 
hats,  and  the  girls  dropped  their  curtsey  as  regu- 
larly as  if  it  had  been  done  by  machinery.  Hav- 
ing the  organ  of  philoprogenitiveness  well  devel- 
oped, he  entered  into  a  confab  with  them.  "  Who 
owns  the  school-house?"  asked  he.  "Judge  H." 
"Who  hires  tiie  school-ma'am?"  "Judge  H." 
(He  was  a  school-committee  man.)  By  and  by  lie 
asked  the  very  common  question,  "  Who  made 
you,  my  little  man?"  "Judge  H. !  !"  was  the 
serious  reply. 

G ,  JCJNE   19. 

I  stopped   today  at   the   hospitable    mansion  of 

Mr  P ,  about  two    miles  from   the   delightful 

village  at  Meredith  Bridge,  after  a  ride  through  a 
succession  of  fine  scenery.     On  each   side  of  us 


were  hills,  over  which,  the  air  being  light,  and  a  I  - 
rain-storm  threatening,   the   clouds   rolled   in    all  It' 
their  still  and  magnificent  grandeur.     The  brijilit' 
and  beautiful  sky  above  and   beyond  the  low   fly 
iug  clouds,   seemed   like   glimpses  of  a  brigliii  r 
world  beyond  and  above   this  dull  earth  of  our; 
It  is  in  such  scenes  as  these,  the  lover  of  the  gr.iiiu 
and  beautiful  in  nature  reaps  a  full  reward  for  tin 
"peltings  of  the  pitiless  storms"  to  which  he  may 
be  ey[)Osed  in  his  pilgrimage.     To  those  who  hiivr 
breathed  the  pure  air  of  the  mountain,  or  sporli  il 
amid  the  green  vales  of  the    country,  in  youth,  i( 
brings  up  to  remembrance   all  their   childish  de-  ' 
light  in  these  scenes,  and  many  a  sigh  is  cast  for' 
past  joys,   and   the  wish    half  uttered  that,   for  a  : 
while,  the  cold  cares  of  manhood  might  be  forgot- 
ten, and  their  hearts  might  be  as  liglit  and  careli  ^s 
as  when  "their  nights  and  days  were  full  of  joy."  > 
"  Yes,  when  thy  heart  in  its  pride  would  stray 
From  the  pure  first  loves  of  its  youth  away  ; 
When  (he  sullying  breath  of  the  world  would  come 
O'er  the  flowers  it  brought  from  its  childhood's  home- 
Think  thou  again  of  the  woody  glade, 
And  the  sound  bj  the  rustling  ivy  made  ; 
Think  of  the  tree  at  thy  father's  door, 
And  the  kindly  spell  shall  have  power  once  more." 

But  I  am  wandering,  as  usual,  from  my  suhjcrt 

I  found  Mr  P 's  farm  one  of  the  best   I  had 

seen  in  my  journey.  His  barns  large  and  com- 
modious— his  tools  in  fine  order,  and  of  the  best''' 
kind — out-houses  and  fences  neat  and  in  good"; 
repair — his  orchard,  except  that  it  was  rather  too'* 
thick  set,  very  fine.  It  was  the  residence  of  one  ■' 
who  takes  a  pride  in  being  a  farmer,  and  who  '| 
thinks  a  thing  is  not  "well  enough,"  so  long  as  il  "- 

can  be  made  better.     Mr  P raises   apples  ol  'f- 

all  kinds,  so  that  he  can  have  a  continued  succes-  |f 
sion,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest,  and  this  pan  T' 
of  his  farm  is  a  good  source  of  income.  In  my  "(' 
walk  about  his  farm,  in  the  evening,  I  missed  s  'f 
fine  looking  lot  of  cattle  I  had  seen  driven  intc  'f- 
the  yard  ;  and  on  inquiring,  I  found  he  drovt  " ' 
them  every  night  on  to  about  an  acre  of  land  !f ' 
previously  fenced  in,  where  he  folded  them,  ir  "^ 
order  to  manure  the  ground  for  raising  corn  th«  i 
next  season.  This  mode  of  manuring  struck  me '" 
as  a  good  one,  and  he  assured  me  he  had  found  i  '" 
the  best  way  to  manage  his  corn  lands.  I  shal!  'r 
not  now  enter  into  any  details  as  to  his  mode  c  " 
proceeding,  his  success,  &c.,  as  I  hope  he  wil 
give  us,  through  your  columns,  his  experience  ii 
this  process  of  manuring,  its  results,  &c.  Fron; "'' 
his  known  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  brothel "; 
farmers,  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  feel  willing  to  I* 
send  you  a  full  account  of  his  mode  of  raising 
corn,  and  also  of  his  many  improvements  on  hili 
farm,  and  thus  insure  the  thanks  of  many  of  tb*  I, 
inexperienced.  U' 

Your  friend,  Rcsticus   in  Urbe.     , 


NOTES    Br    THE    EDITOR. 

1.  The  principles  of  temperance,  rightly  under- 
stood, tend  to  the  introduction  and  culture,  instead 
of  the  destruction  of  fruit  trees.  They  would  lead 
us,  however,  to  the  exclusive  |>ropagation  of  those 
fruits  which  are  best  for  the  table  and  culinary 
purposes.  It  has  often,  and  we  believe  justly, 
been  observed  by  the  celebrated  Mr  Knight,  and 
others,  in  substance,  that  good  fruit  is  not  only  a 
substitute  for,  and  an  antidote  against  ardent  spirit, 
but  a  taste  for  fruit  is  incompatible  and  cannot  co- 
exist with  an  appetite  for  intoxicating  liquors. 
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Apples  may  bo  a|)plleil  to  otiior  purposi's 
,1.  s  that  of  ciilor  making.  Tlicir  uses  i'or  tlie 
inn,  the  parlor,  tlio  sick  rhamber,  &c.  aro  not 

imobjectioiiablo,  but  very  salutary.  Even 
11  it  was  the  fasiiion  to  talk  about  teni|ieranco, 
II  c-itler  drinking  was  considered  inilispensable 
.1.1,1  living,  not  one  farmer  in  ten  made  any 
1.  \  by  makino-  cider,  "for  it  cost  more  than  it 
,  to."  Besides,  it  has  been  found  that  apples 
:.'.iod  for  swine.  [See  N.  E.  EarnuM-,  vol.  xiii. 
(Ill,  IIG.]  If  a  fanner  should  set  lire  to  his 
.'lop  of  rye,  for  fear  it  should  be  made  into 
r-kov,  he  would  not  be  more  foolish  than  those 

I  li'stroy  their  orchards  lest  apples  should  be 

:ito  cider;  which  is  almost  the  oidy  bad  use 

h  apples  are  susceptible.     If  a   fruit   tree 

i.it  produce  good  fruit,  let  it  be  grafted  from 

.    other  which    does ;    but    unless    rotten   or 

II  out  by  age,  let  it  not  he  destroyed  as  worth- 


3.  In  the  address  to  which  our  correspondent 
1  iiiiis,  the  practice  of  giving  cider  to  children  is 
.  ml.  limed,  as  creating  an  unnatural  appetite  for 

i'\i.uting  drink — p.  8.     Likewise,  a  table  is  ap- 

ii.l.  .1  in  the  pamphlet  containing  that  address, 

II  I'lrande's  Manual  of  Chemistry,  by  which  it 

-  that  strong  cider  is  composed  of  about  one 

■nhol — p.  43.     Brandy  and  gin  are  said  by 

lie  author  to  contain  almost  one  half  alco- 

■A  bottle  of  Madeira,"  said  M.  Brande,  "  has 

It  111  arly  apint  of  proof  spirit ;  a  quart  of  strong 

.  I.  1.  more  than  six  ounces;  and  a  bottle  of  ale, 

;  lilt  four  ounces."     Alcohol  is  the  evil  sjtirit  with 

■  lich  the  advocates  of  temperance  are  contend- 

1  r ;  ■uid  whether  the  demon  puts  on  the  shape  of 

lie,  rum,  gin,  brandy  or  cider,  is  a  matter  of'little 

<  nparative  consequence.  Alcohol,  however,  is 
I  use  in  the  arts,  and  perhaps  sometimes  in  med- 
i  or,  and  the  same  may  be  said   of  arsenic   and 

<  ler  poisonous  substances.  We  do  not  always 
1  use  a  glass  of  wine,  nor  a  tumbler  of  beer   or 

<  er,  (though  of  late  years  we  never  take  ardent 
f  rit)  but  we  believe  that  abstinence  from  ferment- 

<  li'iuors,  including  cider,  as  well  as  distilled 
t  rit,  is  alone  consistent  with  the  genuine  canons 
(  tiiuperauce.  If  an  old  farmer,  like  us,  the 
^  oil!.'  side  of  50,  wishes  for  a  little  cider,  let  him 
1  \i'  it;  and  if  he  does  not  drink  more  than  a  pint 
!  Ia\ ,  we  won't  put  him  in  the  newspaper.  But 
1  viiiing  folks  are  better  off  without  it.  In  the 
(  ir  counties  in  England,  the  farmers  in  the  habit 
(  diiiiking  cider,  are  visited  with  gout  as  decid- 
€  y  severe  and  genteel  as  ever  twinged  the  great 
t    of  a  nobleman. 

4.  We  doubt  whether  the  people  in  wine  coun- 
t  s  are  so  very  temperate.  We  have  testimony 
t  It  intoxication  is  common  in  France.  See  a 
1  :ir  from  J.  F.  Cooper,  Esq. — N.  E.  Farmer, 
»!.  xi.  p.  413. 

5.  The  Editor's  ])ractical  knowledge  of  hus- 
idry  was  obtained  from  hard  work  on  a  farm, 
m  infancy  till  he  was  nearly  twenty-one  years 
age ;  and  since  that  time,  he  has  always  been 
newhat  attentive  to  agricultural  pursuits  and 
provements.  Every  sort  of  work  performed  in 
!  ordinary  routine  of  farm  cultivation,  is  as  fa- 
liar  to  us  as  to  any  other  farmer  wli,o  ever  fol- 
ved  that  occupation  (as  we  once  did)  in  New 
impshire — in  which  State,  and  near  Connecticut 
er,  we  had  the  honor  to  be  born  and  brought 


LOCOMOTIVE  POVVKRS  OP  SEEDS. 

The  forms  of  seeds  aro  very  curious,  and 
infinitely  diversified  ;  some  are  like  a  horn,  a 
crescent,  a  shield,  or  a  horse-shoe  ;  others  resem- 
ble a  snail  (medicago)  or  a  caterpillar  (scorpus) 
— others  again  will  be  found  like  a  shuttlecock,  as 
the  cyanus  ;  all  these  forms,  we  reasonably  con- 
clude, have  their  design — "  nothing  cometh  by 
chance."  These  peculiarities  in  structure  are 
connected  with  their  ])reservation,  their  dispersion 
their  insertion  into  the  soil,  and  the  depth  to 
which  they  penetrate,  as  well  as  their  mode  of  ger- 
mination. The  feather  grass,  stipa  pennata,  is 
plumed  like  an  arrow,  which  will  preserve  the 
seed  in  a  particular  direction  ;  and  as  soon  as  it 
darts  down  upon  the  earth,  it  worms  or  screws  it- 
self into  the  soil,  to  a  certain  depth  ;  when  the 
plume,  having  fulfilled  its  office,  breaks  off,  flies 
away,  and  becomes  the  sport  of  the  winds.  Though 
this  be  a  very  singular  phenomenon,  the  shuttle- 
cock seeds  of  the  thistle  and  dandelion  afford  ex- 
amples of  contrivances  of  a  somewhat  sinular 
kind.  The  seeds  of  the  tillansia,  or  wild  pine  of 
the  West  Indies,  a  parasite  on  other  plants,  are 
supplied  with  long  threads,  which  have  the  prop- 
erty of  coiling  themselves  round  the  branches  of 
trees,  and  thus  become  fixed,  until  the  seeds  ger 
minate.  Many  seeds  are  remarkably  susceptible  of 
moisture.  The  seeds  of  the  inusk  cranes-bill  are 
connected  with  an  apparatus  which  unscrews  itself 
when  moist,  and  coils  up  again  when  dry.  When 
these  seeds  are  moistened,  they  begin  to  move,  and 
the  minute  hairs  serve  as  feet  to  direct  their  move- 
ments. When  the  bearded  oat  is  left  for  some, 
time  undisturbed  in  the  barn,  along  with  other 
grain,  it  is  found  to  have  escaped  from  the  husks, 
and  crept  to  a  distance  from  its  former  attachment. 

The  grains  of  equisetum  sylvaticuni,  when 
placed  on  a  table,  and  viewed  through  a  lens  pre- 
sent an  appearance  like  insect  motion,  and  may  be 
seen  to  leap  over  an  intervening  object.  If  W(! 
shake  a  frond,  for  instance  over  damped  paper 
when  examined  by  a  lens,  the  minute  seeds  will 
appear  to  crawl  about  like  so  many  spiders.  Thus 
the  application  of  the  awn  of  the  wild  oat  for  the 
purpose  of  hygrometry,  and  the  still  more  sensible 
Indian  grass  employed  in  Captain  Kater's  inge- 
nious and  beautiful  instrument.  The  peculiar  in- 
clination in  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  in  the 
awn  of  barley  will  prevent  its  retrogression, 
while  its  expansion  by  moisture  will  impel  it  from 
the  spot  where  it  originally  fell  ;  its  march  onward 
therefore,  will  be  incessant  fro;ti  moisture,  and  it 
will  merely  pause  in  its  progress,  when  that  mois- 
ture exhales.  Mr  Edgeworth  constructed  an 
automaton  figure  on  the  principle  ofthe  animated 
oak,  which  in  a  few  weeks,  walked  across  the 
room.  The  screw  like  structure  of  the  bearded 
oat  is  very  apparent,  resembling  in  some  measure 
the  remarkable  stem  of  the  screw  pine,  which  is 
perhaps  designed  to  serve  a  somewhat  similar  pur- 
pose in  its  relations  to  moisture  ;  if  we  breathe  on 
the  seed,  the  awn,  which  is  a  little  elevated  above 
the  plane  of  the  horizon,  will  be  put  in  motion, 
and  describe  the  segment  of  a  circle.  When  the 
avena  fatua.  or  mad  oat,  is  therefore  moistened,  it 
writhes  like  a  being  possessing  life:  of  this  de- 
scription is  the  seed  of  the  geranium  cicutarium, 
and  others.  The  seed  vessel  of  the  didyma  car- 
pus rexii,  which  is  twisted  u))  in  the  f.^rm  of  a 
spiral  coil,  unwinds  with  moisture,  and  drops  its 
seed  under  circumstances  favorable  to  their  ger- 
mination.— Murray's  Physiology  of  Plants. 


A  Protection  for  VVall  Fruit  Trees  is  now 
exhibited  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  at 
Chiswick,  which  deserves  the  attention  of  every 
gardener  :  it  is  simply  that  of  stretching  straw 
ropes  in  front  of  the  trees,  the  lowest  about  4  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  about  2  feet  from  the  wall  ; 
and  the  highest  a  few  inches  under  the  coping, 
and  from  6  inches  to  1  foot  from  the  wall.  The 
intermediate  ropes  are  about  2  feet  apart.  The 
ropes  are  kept  at  regular  distances  from  each  other 
and  from  the  wall,  by  being  tied  to  cords  :  one  end 
of  which  is  fastened  to  a  nail  or  hook  driven  in  un- 
der the  coping,  and  the  other  end  to  a  stake  driven 
into  the  ground  about  4  feet  from  the  wall.  In 
this  way  the  lines  serve  as  rafters,  and  the  angle 
formed  by  the  lines  with  the  perpendicular  of  the 
wall  being  about  15  degrees,  the  rough  straw 
ropes,  though  two  feet  ap.irt  in  the  direction  of 
the  slope,  are  not  above  six  inches  apart,  measur- 
ed horizontally.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this 
closeness  horizontally  that  they  protect  the  trees, 
by  preventing  the  perpendicular  radiation  of  the 
heat  from  the  surface  of  the  groimd  ;  and  it  is  in 
consequence  of  their  distance  vertically  that  th*-y 
do  not  injure  the  blossoms  by  shading  them  from 
the  sun.  It  is  clear,  from  the  trial  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden,  that  these  ropes  are 
just  as  effective  in  jirotecting  the  trees  as  netting 
or  bunting ;  and  as  the  cost  is  so  very  much  less, 
especially  in  the  country,  where  coarse  wheat  straw 
or  litter  is  abundant,  no  gardener  who  is  allowed 
hands  sufficient  to  do  the  work  of  his  garden 
need  ever  have  his  wall  trees  injured  by  frost. — 
Loudon's  Magazine. 


Wheat  CRorg  destroyed  by  Field-Mice 
IN  France. — From  Angerville  it  is  stated  that 
the  ten  bad  crops  which  have  occurred  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  have  almost  ruined  our  culti- 
vators, and  have  caused  many  farms  to  be  tenant- 
less,  the  occupiers  returning  them  on  to  the  hands 
of  the  landlords  as  the  leases  fall  in.  One  pro- 
prietor alone  in  this  district  has  now  five  or  six 
farms  in  this  predicament.  The  cause  of  all  this 
distress  is  attributed  to  the  field  mice.  They  de- 
vastate every  spot,  and  this  year  they  have  invad- 
ed fresh  districts,  and  some  growers  have  delayed 
sowing  their  wheat  till  spring,  there  being  no 
chance  of  protecting  it  from  these  vermin  ;  and 
in  such  cases  the  mice  have  forsaken  the  fields 
where  they  could  not  find  subsistence,  to  prey  on 
the  seed  in  situations  where  such  precautions  had 
not  been  used. 


The  Crown  of  Thorns. — There  still  e.\ists 
a  plant  in  Palestine,'  known  among  Botanists  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Thorn  of  Christ,"  supposed  to 
be  the  shrub  which  afforded  the  crown  worn  by 
the  Saviour  at  his  crucifixion.  It  has  many  small 
sharp  prickles  well  adapted  to  give  pain,  and  as 
the  leaves  greatly  resemble  those  of  ivy,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  "the  enemies  of  the  Messiah  chose 
it  from  its  similarity  to  a  plant  with  which  empe- 
rors and  generals  were  accustom.ed  to  be  crowned  ; 
and  thence  that  there  might  be  calumny,  insult, 
and  derision,  meditated  in  the  very  act  of  punish- 
ment. 


The  white  mulberry  besides  its  admirable  quali- 
ity  of  aflbrding  food  for  silk  worms,  is  said  to  fur- 
nish a  wood  as  durable  for  posts  as  the  best  locust 
or  cedar. — Baltimore  Farmer. 
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NEW  EiN  GLAND  FARMER, 


ATIGIJST  5,  1835. 


CANADA  THISTIiES. 

The  suggestions  of  our  correspondent,  in  the 
following  communication,  tliat  frequent  ploughing 
will  destroy  the  Canada  thistles,  is  in  confirmation 
of  the  jiractice  of  Mr  Hillhouse.as  related  in  the 
May  number  of  the  Cultivator.  The  object  of 
both  gentlemen  was  the  same— to  prevent  the 
plant  from  vegetating ;  whilst  tlie  one  used  the 
plough,  the  other  subst  tuted  the  hoe  for  that  pur- 
jiose,  and  both,  it  appears  were  eftectual ;  these 
communications  contain  important  suggestions, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  acted  ujion  by 
some  of  our  farmers  the  coming  season. 

We  have  this  moment  been  called  upon  by  a 
neighbor  to  the  gentleman  who  sent  us  the  com- 
munication, who  says  the  j^ractice  of  killing  the 
thistle  in'the  above  instance,  as  related  by  our  cor- 
respondent, was  so  completely  successful,  that 
where  any  are  now  left,  this  plan  to  subdue 
them  is  invariably  resorted  to — that  a  small  farm 
in  the  vicinity  was  sold  a  few  years  ago  at  the 
moderate  price  of  not  more  thau  $25,00  per  acre, 
because  the  ground  was  almost  covered  with  the 
thistle,  that  the  metliod  of  frequent  ploughing 
was  adopted  by  the  purchaser,  and  the  thistles 
were  so  perfectly  subdued  that  hardly  a  single  one 
can  now  be  seen,  and  this  same  farm  would  now 
readily  sell  at  double  the  original  price.  We  can- 
not for  a  moment  doubt  the  correctness  of  the 
above  statements ;  and  if  frequent  ploughing  is 
the  remedy  to  destroy  the  thistle,  a  knowledge  of 
the  fact  ought  to  be  most  extensively  diftused. 

A. 

[FromUieCuUivator.] 
1  am  happy  to  perceive  the  attention  of  a    sub- 
scriber is  drawn  to  the  destruction  of  the  Canada 
thistle.    What  he  writes  is  from  actual  experier.ce, 
the  best  school    extant.     The    gentleman's    mode 
of  destroying  the  most  noxious  of  all  weeds,  (the 
Canada    thistle,)  I  consider  to  be  based  upon   just 
principles,  viz.  that  of  totally  depriving  it  of  a  top 
through  one  summer.     This  is  one  effectual  mode 
of  eradicating  them  ;  but  I  think  we  may    pursue 
a  system  of  management,  where   there    are  large 
quantities  of  this  thistle,  in  a  more   sure    and    ef- 
fectual way,  than  the  one  in  your  May   number  of 
the  Cukivator  signed  a  Subscriber.     What  I  here 
state  is  also  from  actual  experience.     For  the   last 
four  years  I  had  two  farms    which  were   harassed 
more  or  less  with  the  above  named  thistle,   one  of 
them  being  a  small  farm  was  almost  overrun  'with 
it,  so  much  so,  as  to  almost    ruin    both  the   grass 
and  grain  crops.     My   mode  of  treatment    is,    to 
plant  the  field  one  year.      That   will    subdue    the 
sod.     The  next  year  commence   as    soon    as    the 
thistles  come  up  in  the    spring,  to    plough    them, 
say  once  in  two  or  three   weeks,    or    as   often    as 
they  come  up  or  appear,  until    it    is  time   to   sow 
the  field  with   winter   grain.     By    this    time    the 
thistles,  if  attended  to  as  directed,  will    be   totally 
destroyed.     I  have    killed,    last    season,   full    ten 
acres  in  this    way ;  the   season    before,    as    many 
more,  and  three  years  ago,  from  one  to  two  acres. 
Small  spots  may  be  wholly  kept  down,  in  pasture 
fields,  by    salting  stock   upon    tbein,   and  at   the 
same  time  see  to  them  as  often  as    once    a    week, 
that  there  are  no  tops  left.      If  there    are,   strong 
brine,  when  the  ground  is  moist,  poured  on   them, 
will  kill  them,    but    if  you    kill  all   there    are    in 
sight  today,  in  one   week    examine  and   you    will 
find  more,  so  that  it  requires  attention  or  else  you 
will  lose  your  labor  ;  there  is   no    half  way    work 
about  it  ;  when  they  are  bad  in  a  stone  wall,    the 


best  way  is  to  remove  it  to  some  other  place  not 
infested  with  them.  The  number  of  times  of 
ploughing  required  to  kill  mine,  has  varied  from 
five  to  ten  times,  and  Avhen  the  ground  is  bare 
you  can  plainly  see  whether  you  have  destroyed 
them  or  not. 

If  the  above  article  shouid  be  the  means  of  as- 
sisting the  destruction  of  one  square  rod  of  ground 
covered  with  the  Canada  thistle,  the  writer  will 
be  fully  recompensed.  A  Subscriber. 


Remarks  by  the  Editor  of  the  Yankee  Farmer. 
We  had  a  few  patches  of  Canada  thistles  in  our 
garden  ;  one  was  in  a  beet  bed  and  another  in  a 
piece  which  we  nsually  planted  in  jiotatocs  and 
cabbages;  as  the  soil  was  rich  and  well  cultivat- 
ed, they  came  up  very  thick  and  grew  rapidly 
and  for  a  year  or  two  they  were  very  troublesome. 
We  cut  them  off  as  they  appeared  above  the  sur- 
fiiee,  and  they  would  soon  start  again  very  vigor- 
ously, but  we  continued  to  cultivate  the  ground 
and  cut  them  up  as  they  appeared,  and  in  about 
two  years  they  were  completely  destroyed. 


#» 


PIiOUaHING  UNBER  GREEN  CROPS  FOR 
MANURE. 

Being  the  owner  of  a  small  farm,  most  of 
which  was  in  a  low  state  of  cultivation  at  the 
time  I  commenced  making  experiments,  aad  feel- 
ing desirous  of  enriching  it  faster  than  I  could 
with  stable  and  barn  yard  maniwe,  the  quantity 
made  being  small,  I  therefore  resolved  to  try  the 
effect  of  ploughing  under  green  crops.  The  piece 
upon  which  I  tried  my  ex|ieriment  contains  near- 
ly four  acres,  and  is  of  a  hazle-nut  colored  loam, 
lying  near  the  Connecticut  river. 

In  1831,  the  lot    above   mentioned    had   wheat 
and  rye    reaped    from    it;  about    18-4    were   of 
wheat    and    produced   17  bushels,    yielding  9  5-7 
bushels  to  the  acre.     The  2  1-4  acres  of  rye  yield- 
ed about  27  bushels,  being  12  bushels  to  the   acre 
—total  of  wheat  and  rye,  44  bushels.  The  ground 
for  the  wheat  was  ploughed  three  times   and    had 
the  same  number  of  harrowings.     That    for   rye 
was  ploughed  but  twice,    with    two    harrowings; 
clover  and  herds  grass  were   sown   on  the    whole 
piece.     At  the  time  of  raising  the  grain,  I  did  not 
intend  trying  any  experiment ;  but  the  grass  seed 
not  having  come  up    well,  the  lot   was   ploughed 
once  in  August,  1832,  and  sown  with  rye,  was  fed 
down  with  sheep  in  the  fall  and  also  in  the  spring, 
until  about  May;  thus   affording    sufficient    feed 
to  pay  the  expense  of  the  seed  for  the    first   crop. 
After  the  sheep  were  taken  from    the    grain,   it 
was  left  to  grow  until  about  the  time  it    blossom- 
ed, when  it  was  ploughed  under,  and  the    ground 
sown  with  buckwheat— 1-2  bushel  of  seed  to    the 
xcre.      \Vhen  the  buckwheat  was  in  blossom,  that 
was  a'so  ploughed  under  ;  after  which  the  ground 
was  suffered  to  remain  luitil  a  short  time  before  it 
was     sown,   when    it   was  again   ploughed  once, 
sown  with  wheat  and  rye,  October,  3d.     Previous 
to  sowing  the  wheat,  the  seed  was    soaked   about 
twentyfour  hours  in  brine,  and    afterwards   rolled 
in  ])lastcr,  where  it  remained  in  a  body  twelve   or 
sixteen  hours.     My  object  in    treating    it    in    this 
manner  was  to  prevent  smut,  and  the    ravages   of 
the  Hessian  fly,  which  has  .several  times  destroyed 
some  of  my  wheat;  but  fortunately  the  crops  the 
presentyear  were  uninjured   by  them.     The    rye 
was  sown  in  its  natural  state. 

In  the    spring    of  1834  the  whole    piece    was 
plastered  with  about  two  bushels  to  the    acre,      it 


was  sown  for  the  purpose  of  benefitting  the  young 
grass,  and  it  has  now  (spring  of   1835)   come    ufl 
well,  and  bids  fair  to    produce    nearly    twice  tha 
quantity  of  feed  usually  obtained  from  it  in  a  sea-, 
sou.     The  quantity  of  grain  which  the  piece  pro* 
duced  the  past  season    is  as    follows  :    About  onii 
acre  was  sown  with  whitQ  flint  wheat  and  yielded 
16    bushels — 2  3-8   acres   were    sowed   whh   reft 
boarded  wheat,  and  produced  33  bushels,   makingi 
in  all  49  bushels  or  14  1-2  to  the  acre — 5-8  of  an 
acre  was  sown  with  rye  and  yielded  about   twelv« 
bushels,  being  at  the  rate  of  19  1-5  bushels  to  th<    jj, 
acre.     The  increase  of  the  wheat  crop,  according   ^^^ 
to  the  above  estimate,  was  more  than  49  per  centi   ^^^^ 
and  that  of  the  rye  more  than  59   per   cent.     Hafl    ^^^ 
the  past  season  been  favorable  for  wheat  crops,   ] 
doubt  not  that  H  should  have  obtained  eight  or  .ten   ^ 
bushels  more.      Perhaps  some  may  think  the  plaw  ^j,, 
ter  caused  the  last  crop  to  be  better  than   the   pre'  ^y^ 
ceding  one  ;  but  1  do  not  think  it  was,  as   I    sowv  ^■ 
ed  some  on  a    piece  of  rye  the   past    season,  i   ^^ 
jjart  of  which  was  left  unplastered,  and    it  coulo  ^^ 
not  be  discovered  that  the  plaster  benefitted  eithen  ^,, 
ryo  or  land — the   soil    was  the  same  as   that    oil  . 
which  the  wheat  was  sown. — Northampton  Cour- 
ier. 


[From  ihe  New  Vi  rk  Farmer.) 
PEACH  TREES. 

Peach  trees  may  be  preserved,  by  good  mana^ 
ment,  twenty,  and  probably  fifty  years.  Th 
are  destroyed  from  north  latitude  forty  to  thirty 
six  degrees,  by  a  worm  which  feeds  on  the  innj 
bark  of  the  tree,  at  its  root.  This  worm  is  sai. 
to  be  the  offspring  of  a  fly  of  the  wasp  kinj 
which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  bark  of  the  re 
of  the  tree  while  it  is  young  and  tender.  T 
remedy  consists  in  searching  for  the  -openings 
the  bark  at  the  root,  and  taking  them  out. 
this  operation  is  repeated  three  or  four  springs 
worm  never  after  can  make  a  lodgement  th 
The  bark  of  the  tree  by  this  time  becomes  so  hi 
that  the  fly  cannot  make  the  puncture,  in  order 
deposit  the  egg,  or  if  deposited  it  perishes.  A 
the  worm  is  cut  out  in  the  spring,  draw  the  e 
up  around  the  body  six  or  eight  inches  above 
other  ground. 

Of  all  the  fruit  trees  produced  in  this  cli 
none  bears  pruning  so  freely  as  the  peach  t 
deed,  it  should  be  treated  very  much  as  the  vine 
All  those  branches  which  have  borne  fi 
should  be  cut  out,  if  there  is  young  wood 
supply  their  places.  Proof— take  a  limb  wh 
has  borne  two  or  three  crops  of  fruit,  and 
tice  its  produce  ;  take  another  on  the  same  tr 
which  has  never  borne  at  all,  and  the  fruit  on 
the  last  will  be  twice  the  size  of  the  former, 
fairer,  and  less  liable  to  rot.  In  pruning,  the 
branches  should  be  taken  or  cut  out  of  the 
middle  of  the  free:  thus  giving  more  air  and 
sun  to  the  fruit  on  the  outer  linibs. 

The  peach  tree  produces  best  fruit  when  the 
ground  is  not  stirred  about  it  while  the  fruit  is  on. 
When  it  has  no  fruit,  it  should  be  cultivated  as 
carefully  as  a  cabbage,  or  any  other  plant. 

The  above  comprises  the  most  important  points 
in  the  rearing  of  peach  trees,  and  good  fruit ;  if 
attended  to,   I   have  never  known    them    to  fail, 

and  my  experience  has  not  been  very  limited. 

I  repeat  what  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted,  that 
the  peach  tree,  if  the  worm  is  kept  out  of  the 
root,  wjll  live,  at    least,    twenty  years  ;  and    that 
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his  may  certninly  be  done  by  nttackin:;  them  tlio 
first  year  of  its  growth,  ami  continuing  to  ox- 
tract  tliein  for  tiiroo  or  lour  years  in  suoces- 
lion,  not  forgetting  to  ilraw  tlio  earth  up  as  tlir 
recteil.  Straw,  eliips,  or  trash  of  any  kiiid,  servo 
the  purpose  just  as  well. 

Very  resi)cetfully,  yours,  &.c.         K.  H.  B. 
Jf'ttskington  Citi). 


^•ATTENING  HOGiS  ON  APPIiES, 

Mr  E.  Holmks — In  my  conimunication  of  1834 
I  described  to  you  n)y  mode  of  fattening  swine 
upon  apples.  I  will  now  state  the  i-esult  of  my 
experiment.  I  last  year  fattened  an  old  hog  and 
two  pigs,  upon  apples,  with  14  bushels  of  oat  and 
pea  meal,  and  one  bushel  of  Indian  meal  only. 
I  began  to  feed  them  about  the  tenth  of  the  Stli 
month,  and  they  were  in  rather  poor  condition.  I 
fed  the  pigs  about  three  months  and  they  weighed 
it  7  months  old,  113  and  12.5.  The  hog  I  fatted 
ibout  4  months,  and  when  he  was  about  nineteen 
nouths  old  he  weighed  415,  and  the  leaves  weigh- 
ed 34  lbs.  and  10  ounces.  Paine  Wingate. 

Remarks. — Our  readers  no  doubt  recollect    Mr 

IWingate's  statements  of  his   experiments   in    fat- 

teniiig  hogs  witli  apples,  last   year.     If  not,   they 

ill  find  them  in  vol.  2d,    No.    37,   of  the    Maine 

Farmer. 

Mr  Wingate  is  a  practical  Farmer — is  one  of 
the  society  of  Friends,  and  like  most  of  thathigh- 
y  respectable  cla.ss,  an  exact  observer  of  things. 
According  to  some  of  his  experiments,  he  cou- 
•ludes  that  the  fattening  of  Hogs  in  our  section  of 
he  country  unless  a  person  has  slops,  apples,  and 
;uch  cheap  food  to  give  them,  is  a  money  losing 
}usiness — or  in  other  words,  keeping  hogs  upon 
•orn  and  potatoes  alone,  will  bring  your  pork  to 
ibout  ten  oents  per  lb.,,  whereas  if  you  have  an 
d)undance  of  slops,  and  food  of  that  kind,  it  will 
•educe  the  cost  of  pork  to  a  much  less  sum,  and 
nake  it  much  more  profitable.  Mr  W.  brought 
18  a  piece  of  the  hog  mentioned  above,  and  fat- 
ened  as  he  described  in  a  former  paper.  It  was 
)f  as  good  a  flavor  and  of  as  solid  texture  as  any 
)ork  we  ever  saw.  In  the  thickest  part  it  meas- 
ired  five  inches  of  clear  fat.  Conmnniities  are 
ilow  in  changing  their  liabits  and  opinions, 
ind  especially  farmers.  Many  even  now,  not- 
vithstanding  the  experiments  which  have  been 
ricd  by  acute  and  observing  men  will  not  believe 
hat  apples  were  made  for  any  thing  but  apple 
aiiie  and  cider.  And  many  very  worthy  men 
lave  resisted  the  march  of  the  Temperance  cause 
Hcause  they  would  have  to  sacrifice  their  or- 
liaids.  And  others  in  their  zeal  to  do  away  the 
vils  of  excessive  drinking,  have  actually  cut 
iown  their  trees.  Now  we  say  the  more  orchards, 
Mlier  things  equal,  the  better. 

Apples  are  as  valuable  for  stock  and  even  more 
m,  as  for  men.  Sheep  like  them.  Cattle  will 
i|  iatten  upon  them,  and  pork  can  be  made  more  ex- 
1)  seditiously  and  economically,  by  them  and  we 
l)woidd  therefore  say  to  all  farmers,  If  you  have 
)j  1  good  orchard  take  care  of  it. — If  you  have  a 
It  poor  one  make  it  better. — If  you  have  none  at  all 
set  out  one  as  soon  as  possible. 


DIVISIBILITY  OP  MATTER. 

To  Professor  Silliman, — 

Dear  Sir — There  has  been,  as  we  well  know, 
imuch  labored  discussion,  and  much  waste  of  ink 
i  upon    the    subject    of  the   divisibility    of  matier. 


.Vs  the  following  has  a  bearing  upon  that  point, 
and  m.iy  be  considei'ed  as  a  striking  illustration  of 
it,  and  as  the  result  of  my  ralcwlatlons  was  not  a 
little  surprising,  as  well  as  anmsing  to  myself,  and 
may  be  so  to  others,  I  eend  it  to  you,  that  you 
may,  if  you  think  fit,  give  it  a  place  in  your  val- 
uable Journal. 

Several  years  since,  as  I  was  sitting  by  my 
fireside,  I  observed  several  of  my  family  around  a 
table,  reading  by  the  light  of  a  single  candle.  The 
thought  occurred — how  great  a  portion  of  the 
light  of  that  candle  is  used  by  those  several  per- 
sons reading  ?  And  then  immediately,  a  .second 
thought — for  how  many  persons  does  that  candle 
furnish  light  suflicient  to  enable  tHem  to  read, 
provided  that  it  could  be  so  distributed  that  the 
whole  should  be  used  for  that  purpose  without 
any  loss?  The  candle  was  rather  a  large  one,  and 
gave  a  very  clear,  bright  light.  I  found  on  trial 
that  I  could  read  very  well  with  my  book  at  the 
distance  of  three  feet  from  the  candle,  and  with 
my  eyes  nine  inches  from  the  book.  The  candle 
then  would  illuminate  the  concave  surface  of  a 
sphere  of  three  feet  radius  sufficiently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reading.  By  measuring,  I  found  that  the 
book  1  made  use  of  contained  on  an  average 
twenty  letters  to  an  inch,  and  ten  lines  to  an  inch. 
But  as  the  spaces  between  the  lines  were  broader 
than  the  lines  themselves,  instead  of  ten,  1  suppos- 
ed twenty  lines  to  an  inch,  and,  consequently, 
that  four  hundred  letters  would  be  contained  in  a 
square  inch.  A  concave  sphere  then  of  six  feet 
diameter  would  contain  six  million  five  hundred 
and  fourteen  thousand  and  lour  hundred  letters. 
This  number  of  letters  the  candle  would  illumi- 
nate, so  that  each  would  be  distinctly  visible  to 
an  eye  at  the  distance  of  nine  inches.  Here  I 
would  just  observe,  that  the  candle  was  supposed 
to  be  so  philosophically  made,  that,  whilst  it 
maintained  a  constant  bright  flame,  it  did  not  in- 
tercept its  light  from  a  single  letter  in  the  concave 
sphere. 

Again,  the  light,  reflected  from  a  single  letter, 
would  render  that  letter  visible  to  an  eye  at  the 
distance  of  nine  inches,  not  in  one  direction  only, 
but  to  an  eye  placed  any  where  in  the  concave 
surface  of  a  hemisphere  of  nine  inches  radius. 
To  how  many  eyes,  then,  is  the  light  reflected 
from  one  letter,  suflicient  to  render  it  visible.' 

I  supposed  the  pupil  of  the  eye  to  be  one  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  is  probably  near 
the  truth.  On  this  supposition,  the  surface  of  a 
hemisphere  of  nuie  inches  radius  is  equal  to  the 
pupils  of  flirty  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
sixtyfive  eyes.  To  this  nuinber  of  eyes,  or  to 
half  this  number  of  pairs  of  eyes,  the  light  re- 
flected from  a  single  letter  is  sufficient  to  render 
thaf  letter  distinctly  visible.  But  here  it  may  be 
objected,  and  it  is  true,  that  to  an  eye  placed  near 
the  plane  of  the  leaf,  a  sufficiency  of  light  would 
not  be  reflected.  But  it  is  alsq  unquestionably 
true,  that  not  half  the  light  which  falls  upon  the 
leaf  is  reflected.  The  light,  therefore,  which  is 
absorbed,  would  much  more  than  compensate  for 
this  deficiency. 

Now,  the  light  which  falls  upon  a  single  letter 
being  suflicient  to  render  it  visible  to  20,732  pairs 
of  eyes,  and  the  number  of  letters  in  the  concave 
surface  of  a  sfihere  of  three  feet  radius  being 
6,514,400,  the  light  which  falls  upon  all  these  iet- 
ers  is  suflicient  for  135,056,540,800  pairs  of  eyes 
or  the  light  of  one  candle,  should  not  a  particle 
be  lost,  and  the  whole  be  so  distributed,  that  each 


should  receive  his  equal  portion,  i.?  suflicient  to 
enable  135,056,540,800  i)ersons  to  read  at  the  same 
time.  If- our  earth  contains  900,000,000  of  in- 
habitants, and  that  I  believe,  is  the  liiglicst  suppo- 
sition ever  ujade,  the  light  of  one  candle  is  more 
than  suflicient  to  enable  all  the  inhabitants  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  such  worlds  to  be  reading  at  the 
same  instant.  This  conclusion,  I  am  aware,  will 
appear  to  many,  i)erhaps  to  njost,  almost  incredi^ 
hie  ;  but  any  one,  jossessing  but  a  moderate  share 
of  mathematical  knowledge,  may  in  a  short  time 
easily  satisfy  himself,  that,  rejecting  fractions,  It  is 
rigidly  exact. 

A  candle  like  that,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
would  undoubtedly  continue  burning  at  least  four 
hours.  What  ([uantity  of  light  then,  to  be  deter- 
mined either  by  weight,  measure,  or  the  number 
])articles,  will  sulfice  tor  one  person  to  read  for 
one  minute  ? 

It  will  readily  be  perceived,  that  I  have  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  supposition    that  the  Newtonian 

theory  of  light  is   correct American    Journal   of 

Science  and  Arts. 


Buffalo  Harbor. — Important  puUic  Improve- 
ment.— An  improvement  of  great  itiiportancc  to 
the  commercial  interests  of  this  city,  which  has 
heen  long  projected,  is,  we  understand,  about  to 
DC  accomplished,  by  individual  enterprise.  Buffa- 
lo harbor,  as  it  is  well  known,  is  constituted  wholly 
of  Buffalo  Creek — no  part  of  the  lake  being  sus- 
ceptible of  occujiancy  as  a  harbor ;  and  as  that 
stream  is  narrow,  though  deep,  the  harbor  ex- 
tends far  inland.  A  difliculty  has  always  existed 
and  yearly  increasing,  arising  from  the  crowded 
state  of  the  harbor,  near  the  entrance,  rendering 
it  difficult  and  toilsome  to  pass  vessels  in.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  remark  is  often  made,  namely,  Buf- 
falo harbor  is  too  small ;  when  in  truth  less  than 
one  twelfth  of  the  harbor  is  yet  occupied. 

To  add  to  the  ease  of  egress  and  ingress,  and 
to  augment  the  facilities  of  occupying  and  im- 
proving all  parts  of  our  harbor  front,  a  contract 
has  been  closed,  for  carrying  out  the  original  pro- 
ject of  Ji,seph  EUicott,  Estj.  thus  forming  another 
mouth  to  Bufllilo  harbor  to  the  Lake,  of  sufficient 
depth  for  navigation,  and  secured  at  the  Lake  end 
by  a  pier  extended  into  the  Lake.  This  entrance 
will  be  a  mile  or  more  frotn  the  present  one ;  and 
by  doublhig  the  facilities  of  admission  and  de- 
parture, will  largely  provide  for  the  rapidly  au;;- 
menting  commerce  of  our  Lakes.  The  work  is 
to  be  completed  the  ensuing  season,  and  whea 
done,  to  be  dedicated  to  the  public,  without  any 
charge  or  incumbrance,  whatever. — Buffalo  Whig. 

New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  Company. — 
The  New  York  Anjerican  states  that  great  progress 
has  been  already  made  towards  the  completion  of 
the  arrangements  necessary  for  the  commence- 
ment of  this  enterprise  ;  and  that  fifty  miles 
at  least,  will  jirobably  be  under  contract  iu 
the  course  of  the  autumn.  It  also  exiiresses  the 
opinion  that  the  company,  if  supported  by  the 
public  will  be  able  to  extend  their  road  to  the  Al- 
:eghauy  river,  within  five  years  from  the  present 
season. 

It  is  better  to  tread  the  path  of  life  cheerfully, 
skipping  lightly  over  the  thorns  and  briers  that 
obstruct  your  way,  than  to  sit  down  under  every 
hedge  lamenting  your  hard  fate. 
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FARMEHS'  WORK  FOR  AUGUST. 

Worms  in  the  head  of  Sheep. — There  exists  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  a  sort  of  a  fly,  called  by  nat- 
uralists astrus  ovis,  of  the  same  genus  with  that  which 
deposits  eggs  in  the  hair  of  horses,  and  causes  j  s 
This  fly  attacks  sheep  from  about  the  middle  of  August 
to  the  middle  of  September,  deposits  its  nits  in  the  nos- 
trils of  the  animal,  and  causes  those  loorms  in  the  head, 
which  so  frequently  destroy  sheep.  To  defend  against 
the  assaults  of  an  insect  which  sows  the  seeds  of  death 
in  the  fleecy  fViends  of  the  cultivator,  it  is  recommended 
to  keep  their  noses  smirched  with  tar  from  the  middle 
of  August  to  the  latter  part  of  September.  In  order  to 
effect  this  it  is  well  to  mix  fine  salt  with  tar,  and  place 
it  under  cover,  where  the  sheep  can  have  access  to  it, 
and  they  will  smear  their  own  noses  with  tar,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  fly  will  not  assail  them. 

Sowing  RvE. — From  the  middle  of  August  to  the 
middle  of  September  is  the  best  time  for  sowing  winter 
rye.  By  sowing  early  you  provide  green  food  for  sheep 
late  in  the  fall  and  early  in  the  spring,  and  by  early  sow- 
ing and  feeding  in  the  fall  the  roots  of  the  grain  take 
such  firm  and  extensive  hold  of  the  soil  that  they  are 
less  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  ground  by  frost  W 
winter  killed.  When  sowed  so  early  three  pecks  of  seed 
to  an  acre  will  be  sufficient. 


[For  the  New  England  Karmer.j 
FAL.I<  PliOUGHING. 

Last  Autumn  I  had  three  lots  of  banked  meadow 
land,  about  five  acres  in  each,  lying  side  by  side,  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  six  feet  ditch,  and  to  all  appearance  no 
difl^erence  in  any  respect,  that  1  intended  to  liave  plough- 
ed in  the  fall  and  planted  with  Indian  corn  in  the  spring 
It  so  happened  that  only  one  of  the  lots  was  ploughed 
last  fall,  the  remaining  two  lots  this  spring.  Where  the 
ground  was  ploughed  last  fall  there  is  now  growing  a 
very  vigorous  and  healthy  crop  of  corn.  The  otiier  two 
lots  have  been  twice  planted,  and  here  and  there  are 
growing  a  hill  of  corn,  yellow  and  sickly  in  its  appear- 
ance, but  almost  destroyed  by  the  cut  worm.         A.  D. 


Mr  Fessekden — The  mention  made  in  your  last 
paper  of  a  Yucca  superbumgloriosa  in  tiie  garden  of  Mr 
Winship,  of  Brighton,  having  two  hundred  flowers  re- 
sembling white  Tulips  or  Lilies,  induces  me  to  inform 
you  that  I  have  a  plant  of  the  same  kind  on  which  last 
year  were  mare  than  500  flowers  of  the  size  of  small 
Tulips,  all  of  which  were  fully  expanded  at  the  same 
time  and  made  a  magnificent  appearance  ;  and  that  at 
this  time  I  have  a  Yucca  filamentosa  with  200  full  blown 
flowers  of  a  parchment  color,  and  of  equal  size  with  the 
others.  D.   Waldo. 

Worcester,  July  25. 


[For  tlie  New  England  Farmer.] 
DESTRUCTION  OF  IJVSECTS. 

Mb  Fessenden — Some  three  or  four  years  since  I 
was  induced  to  make  an  experiment  on  the  effect  of  ani- 
mal oil  applied  to  the  destruction  of  worms  on  trees 
knowing  the  fact  that  oils  are  fatal  to  those  insects 
when  applied  directly,  but  the  difficulty  of  givin"  to  each 
a  portion  in  due  season  was  to  be  surmounted.  I  ac- 
cordingly tried  the  vapor  by  heating  about  a  quart  in  an 
iron  vessel,  holding  the  vessel  under  the  tree  that  the 
fumes  might  arise  into  every  part.     This  had  the  effect 


but  the  oil  soon  ceased  to  evaporate  in  consequence  of 
the  loss  of  heat,  I  then  heated  it  again  and  in  this  state 
inflamed  it.  While  it  was  still  burning,  by  moving 
round  under  each  tree,  slaying  five  or  six  minutes  at  each, 
every  worm  was  destroyed.  I  communicated  this  to 
several  gentlemen,  who  were  induced  to  try  it,  and  they 
were  much  gratified  with  the  result.  Since  my  first,  or 
rather  second  attempt  it  has  been  tried  in  the  same  way 
in  Salem,  New  Bedford,  and  other  places  with  perfect 
success.  If  you  think  it  worth  a  place  in  your  paper 
you  are  at  liberty  to  place  it  there. 

Joseph  Dixon. 
Taunton,  August  3,  1835. 


White  Mulberries  of  a  large  size  set  out  in  the  fall 
are  more  likely  to  take  well  and  thrive  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer than  if  set  out  in  the  spring,  but  on  no  account 
should  the  Morus  Multicaulis  be  set  out  in  the  fall. 


Another  Railroad  is  proposed  from  Troy,  through 
Bratlleborough,  Keene  aad  Lowell  to  Boston.  The 
survey  to  be  commenced  by  the  middle  of  August.  Col. 
Loammi  Baldwin  of  Charlestown  has  been  engaged  as 
engineer. 


Management  of  Pigs. — The  following  experiment 
was  made  by  a  gentleman  of  Norfolk.  Six  pigs  of  the 
Norfolk  breed,  and  of  nearly  equal  weight  were  put  to 
keeping  at  the  same  time,  and  treated  the  same  as  to 
food  and  litter  for  about  seven  weeks.  Three  of  them 
were  left  to  shift  for  themselves  as  to  cleanliness  ;  the 
other  three  were  kept  as  clean  as  possible  by  a  man  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  with  a  currycomb  and  brush. 
The  last  consumed  in  seven  weeks  fewer  peas  by  five 
bushels,  than  the  other  three  :  yet  they  weighed  more 
when  killed  by  two  stone  and  four  pounds  (thirty.six 
pounds)  upon  an  average,  or  six  stone  twelve  pounds 
upon  the  whole. — Tlie  Bee,  Pictou,  JV.  Scotia. 


Farmers'  Prospects.— The  gloom  and  long  faces  so 
manifest  among  this  class  of  our  fellow  citizens,  is,  we 
are  happy  to  observe,  rapidly  passing  off.  Never  was 
there  better  weather  for  the  crops  of  grass,  corn,  oats, 
and  potatoes,  than  we  have  had  for  a  week  or  two  past, 
and  these  and  most  other  kinds  of  crops  now  look  very 
promising. — Rutland  Herald. 


During  the  late  hurricane  in  Canton,  111.  the  wrecks 
of  houses,  furniture,  fences,  &c.  were  hurled  about  in 
the  air.  In  one  instance,  a  fence  rail  was  driven 
through  an  ox  !  Torrents  of  rain  fell,  which  soon 
turned  to  hail.  Some  of  the  hail  stones  are  said  to 
have  been  as  large  as  a  goose  egg  !  !  I  The  Sangamon 
river  overflowed  in  some  places,  to  a  width  of  four 
miles. — St.  LouisHcrald. 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAI.  SOCIETY. 

[The  following  lisla  were  not  received  in  season  for  our  last.] 
Saturday,  July  25,  1835. 

S.Walker.  Dahlias;  Queen  of  Dahlias,  do.  Tincta, 
do.  Dennisii,  do.  Romulus,  do.  Brown's  Ophelia  ;  Pic- 
otees  ;  White'and  Scarlet,  do.  Yellow  and  Scarlet,  Del- 
phinium Grandifforum,  do.  do.  pi.  seedling;  Monarda 
atro  purpurea,  Phlox  lenduflora  alba,  do  do.  purpurea, 
and  other  ffowers. 

M.P.  Wilder,  Rosa  macrophylla,  Tigrida  pavonia. 
Dahlias  ;  Queen  of  Dahlias,  Widnall's  porfoction,  Den- 
nissi  minor,  Inwood's  compacta,  Picta  formosissima, 
Cicero,  Duchess  Richmond,  Barrett's  Susannah,  Aurantia 
speciosissima,  Lovely's  Early  Grey,  Maid  of  Si.  Leon- 
ards, Denniss  coccinea,  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill,  Fcronia, 


EXHIBITION    OF    FLOWFRS. 

Saturday,  August  I. 

The  show  continues  to  be  attractive,  the  beautiful 
specimens  exhibited  this  day  very  justly  merited  the  re- 
iterated praise  of  the  visitors,  and  the  committee. 

M  P.  Wilder,  Dorchester. — Dahlias — Queen  of  the 
Dahlias,  do.  Dancer's  Helen,  do.  Queen  Bess,  do.  Anto- 
nio, do.  Maid  of  St.  Leonards,  do.  Agrippina,  do.  Rosea 
speciosa,  do.  Earl  of  Chicester,  do.  Belladonna,  do.  Ne- 
gro boy,  do.  Brown's  Opiielia,  do.  Inwood's  compacta,  do 
Widnall's  Aurora,  do.  Denniss  coccinea,  do.  Cicero,  &c. 

Samuel  Walker,  Roxbury.— Dahlias— Queen  of  Dah- 
lias, do,  Dennisii,  do.  Countess  of  Liverpool,  do..  Bar- 
rett's Susannah  ;  Phlox,  tardiflora,  purpurea;  Monarda 
Seedling  scarlet,  do.  Mollis,  do.  purpurea;  Picotees 
White  and  scarlet ;  Statice,  tartarica ;  Delphinium  gran- 
diflora  pi.  do.  single,  do.  sinensis  ;  Campanula  persicae- 
fblia,  pi. 

William  Kenrick,  Newton,  Roses — Double  Yellow 
Lily,  Var.  Hollyhocks,  Var.  Phkx,  Honeysuckles,  Co- 
reopsis,  Helicanthus,  Hypericum  ascyroides,&c. 

■  R.  Ward,  Roxbury.  Double  Pomegranate,  Globe 
Thistle,  Gilia  coronopifolia. 

Messrs  Hovey  &  Co.,  Cambridgepori.  Fine  Poppies, 
and  other  flowers. 

Also  were  received  from  the  conservatory  of  the . 
Hon.  John  Lowell,  elegant  specimens  of  the  Yucca  glo- 
riosa  ;  Erylhrina  crista  galli;  do.  Picta. 

For  the  Committee,  Jona.  Winship. 

FRUITS    EXHIBITED. 

Messrs  Winship.  Pears  ;  Madeleine  of  the  old  Du- 
hamel  and  Coxe,  July  or  Sugar  Top,  Petit  muscat. 

Apples.  Roxbury  Russells,  the  growth  of  1834,  very 
fine  from  Richard  Ward  of  Roxbury. 

Gooseberries,  by  Mr  Wainwright  of  Roxbury.  Spec- 
imens of  extraordinary  size.  Six  of  the  largest  weighed 
two  ounces  and  11  dwts. 

By  William  Kenrick.  Green  Ocean,  Champaigne, 
Heart  of  Oak,  Crown  Bob,  Rough  Red,  Green  Myrtle, 
Golden  Yellow,  Queen  Sheba,  Green  Laurel. 

By  Samuel  Walker,  fine  specimens  us  usual. 

B.  A.  Houghton,  Jr.,  of  Lynn.  A  seedling  from  the 
Prince  Regent.  Planted  in  1830  and  bore  6  quarts  this 
season. 

Vegetables.  By  Messrs  Winship,  specimens  of  the 
Egg  plant. 

For  the  committee.  William  Kenrick. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  this  Sooiety  will  be  held  at 
thejr  hall  on  Saturday  next  at  11  o'clock.  A.  M. 

E.  Weston,  Jr.  Rec.Sec. 
Monday,  August  3. 


The  weather  is  still  unsettled  and  cool  at  nights. 
During  last  week  the  thermometer  must  have  been  sev- 
eral times  very  near  freezing  point.  This  has  not  been 
very  favorable  to  the  grain  crops,  which  have  not  ad- 
vanced lately  as  rapidly  as  they  did,  and  are  generally  in 
much  less  healthy  condition.  Insects  of  several  kinds 
have  also  done  them  much  injury  and  in  many  places 
have  almost  destroyed  the  whole  crops  of  cabbage,  tur- 
nips and  even  potatoes,  extending  their  ravages  to  a  very 
large  part  of  the  production  of  gardens.  The  earliest 
green  peas,  in  very  favorable  positions,  are  now  ready 
for  table. — Quebec  Gazette,  July  6. 


"To  PREVENT  Mdsquetoes. — Atttch  apiece  of  flan- 
nel or  sponge  to  a  thread  made  iiist  to  the  top  of  the  bed- 
stead, wet  the  flannel  or  sponge  with  camphorated  spirits 
and  the  musquetoes  will  leave  the  room." 


VOL.  XIV.  wo.  4. 
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FANEUIL  HALL  VEGETABLE  MARKET, 

WEDNESDAY,    AUG.    5,    1S35. 

Beans  50  cents  per  busliel  ;  Peas  75  cts,  do. ;  Beets  6 
ts.  per  bunch  ;  Carrots  6  do. ;  Cucumbers  12J  per  doz.  ; 
Jabbages4  cts.  per  bead  ;  new  Potatoes  $1  per  bushel  ; 
Anions  6  cts.  per  bunch  ;  Turnips  C  do. ;  Tomatoes  50 
U.  per  doz.;  Scollop  Squash  12  do. ;  Blueberries  6;J 
ts.[do. ;  Currants  6J  do ;  Pears  2  to  $4  perj  bushel 
Vpiicols,  iioclvc  a7id  a  half  eenis  a  piece;  Whorllebe: 
ies  6  cts.  a  quart 


{RIGHTON  MARKET,— Monday,  August  3,  1835. 
Reported  for  the  Uaily  Advertiser  &  Patriot. 

At  Market,  510  Beef  Cattle,  25  Cows  and  Calves, 
!940  Sheep,  and  2(;0  Swine.  About  150  Beef  Cattle, 
nd  120  Siieep,  where  at  market  last  week.  50  Beef 
!attle,  and  100  Swine  remain  unsold. 

Prices. — Beef  Cattle — We  quote  to  conform  to  last 
reek — a  very  few  fine  at  34s  6q  ;  prime  at  SlsCd.  a  33s; 
;uod  at  29s  a  30s  M  ;  thin  at  24s  a  28s  Cd. 

Cows  and  Calves — Good  Cows  are  much  inquired  for. 
-Sales  at  18,  23,  25,  27,  30,  and  $37. 

Sheep — Sales  quick.  Ordinary  at  8s,  9s  and  ICs  (id; 
diddling  lis  3d,  12s,  and  12s  6d  ;  better  qualities  13s  6d, 
4s,  and  15s  ;  Wethers  15s,  ICs  6d,  18s,  and  21s. 

Swine — Market  full — very  few  wanted  at  retail.  A 
ot  of  about  150  changed  hands  at  about  4  l-8c,  two 
birds  small  pigs.     At  retail,  5  and  6  for  large,  and  Gand 

for  small. 


VAL-VABLK    -n-ORIC    ON    FRUITS,     VKGETA- 
BLES,    SILK,    &e. 

Jiisl  published  and  for  s.-ile  bv  Uko.  C.  IliRRETT,  THE 
NEW  AiMERIUAN  OllCHARUIST,  or  an  accouiil  of  the 
MOST  VALUBi.K  VAKiKTiKsoK  iKUiTjOfall  climale.s,  a(ll>])led 
to  cullivalion  in  Ibo  Uniled  Stales,  with  ihcir  history,  modes 
of  culture,  managemenl,  uses,  &c.,  and  llie  culture  of 
51LK;  with  an  Appendix  on  Vegetables,  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Floweks.     By  WILLIAM  KENRICK. 

A  new  edition,  enlarged  and  improved.  A  chapter  on 
"  Climate  "  another  chapter  on  Modern  or  Landscape  Gardens, 
— also,  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Mulberry  Plantations,  and  the 
Culuire  of  Silk,  anil  the  whole  Class  of  Vegetables  being  now 
for  the  first  time  added  and  all  (hat  relates  to  them. 

1  vol.  12mo.    4°20  pages  elegantly  i>ound.     Price  Jj[l. 


NURSERY  OP  WIliliIAM  KENRICK, 

In  Newton,  near  Boston.  Five  and  a  half  miles  from  Bos- 
311  by  the  Western  -\ venue,  and  one  half  of  a  mile  from  the 
Vqrcesler  Rail  Road. 

A  most  eilensive  variety  of  Fruit  Trees,  consisting  of  the 
nest  kinds  of  New  Flemish  Pears, — Also,  Apples,  Cherries, 
'eacbes,  Plums,  Nectarines,  Almonds,  Quinces,  Grape 
Ines,  Currants,  Raspberies,  fine  imported  Lancashire  Goose- 
eries,  selections  from  the  best  varieties  known.  Mulber- 
.lES  FOR  Silk,  at  a  liberal  discount,  by  the  hundred  or 
lousand,  including  the  Chinese  Mulberry  or  MoRUS  Multi- 
aulis. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  and  Roses  about  one  tbou- 
ind  finest  kinds.  Also,  Herbaceous  fl.iweriug  plants,  Pae- 
ies  and  splendid  Double  Dahlias. 

.\ildress  to  William  Kenrick,  Newton,  Mass.  Trees  and 
'laiils  when  ordered  are  selected  and  labelled  with  due  pre- 
aiiiiun  and  care,  and  securely  packed  and  duly  forwarded 
0111  Boston,  by  land  or  sea.    Trausportalicn  gratis  to  City. 

Or  all  orders  left  with  Geo.  C.  Barrett,  who  is  agent,  at  his 
eed  ."Siore  and  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Repository, 
;os  jl  and  52  North  Market  Street,  will  be  iu  like  manner 
ulv  attended  to. 

Catalogues  gratis  on  application. 

August  5. 


Miri.BERRY  TREES, 

Tlie  New  England  Silk  Company  being  desirous  ofextend- 
\Z  the  cultivation  of  the  Mulberry  Tree,  ofTer  for  sale, 

ill  1.1)00  White  Mulberry  Trees,  suitable  for  transplanting 
lis  tall,  none  less  than  three  feel  in  heis;hl. 

Tiic  Trees  will  be  safely  packed  in  bundles  of  one  hundred 
acli,  price  five  dollars  the  bundle,  deliverable  in  Boston. 

Tliose  who  intend  to  set  out  Mulberry  Trees  this  fall,  are 
ei]iH  sled  to  send  in  their  orders  forthwith.  The  Trees  to  be 
cluered  in  October  and  November. 

1 1  is  unnecessary  for  the  Company  to  make  any  observations 
espccling  tlie  advantages  of  a  Plantation  of  Mulberry  Trees 

id  tlie  raising  of  Sil^.  Worms;  they  will  merely  observe  that 
iiev  pav  cash  for  Mulberry  Seed,  and  for  Cocoons  in  any 
uaniiiy.  LEMUEL  BLAKE,  Aclnary. 

.August  5.  No.  16  Devonshire  Street. 


WANTED 

man  and  wife  (Americans)  to  take  the  charge  of  a  Farm 
!. nut  500  acres  in  the  Stale  of  New  York,  Near  Green 
h  The  man  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  va- 
-- Kranches  of  business  incident  to  such  an  establishment, 

among  other  qualifications,  that  of  the  rearing  and  man- 
nient  of  .Stock  is  requisite.  The  wife  will  be  required  to 
la^e  an  extensive  dairy.  To  such  a  family,  that  can  pro- 
cthe  needful  recoiimendations  for  capacity,  industry, 
mess  and  sobriety,  lib.  ral  encourag -meat  will  be  given. 
in  others  need  apply.  ZEBEDEE  COOK,  Jr. 

iin.  25,  1835.  6t  4  Court  Street. 


NOTICE. 

Sul>scribers  to  the  New  England  Farmer  can  have  their 
olumes  neatly  half  bound  and  lettered  by  leaving  them  at 
his  olBce.  julj'  15, 


THRESHING  MACHINE. 

The  subscriber  respectfully  offers  to  the  public  a  new 
Threshing  Machine  which  he  has  recently  invented,  and 
which  for  utility,  cheapness  and  simplicity  he  can  recommend 
to  their  use. 

The  machine,  put  in  operation  by  a  horse  and  tended  by  two 
men,  is  capable  of  threshing  grain  of  all  kinds,  whether  reaped 
or  mowed,  and  at  the  same  time  separates  it  from  the  straw, 
doing  the  work  of  twelve  men  by  the  ordinary  process  per 
day.  without  any  waste  of  the  grain 

The  apparatus  by  which  the  machine  is  put  in  motion  is  con- 
nected with  it,  and  it  is  altogether  as  portable  as  a  horse 
wagon. 

Its  simplicity  is  such  that  it  can  be  built  or  repaired  by  most 
farmers  at  a  small  expense. 

The  superiority  of  the  machine  over  any  other  of  the  kind 
now  in  use,  consists  mainly  in  the  perfect  manner  in  which  it 
separates  the  grain  from  the  head  of  the  shcaf^ — every  grain 
being  eflectuaRy  separated — which  in  itself  i-.  equal  to  3  per 
cent  of  the  whole  quantity  threshed.  The  head  passes 
through  unbroken,  but  the  grain  is  eflectually  cleared.  As  to 
its  capability  of  execution,  it  will  thresh  out  as  much  grain  as 
the  most  active  man  can  handle,  and  then  the  cradle  into  which 
it  passes  is  frequently  not  more  than  half  filled. 

I'he  subscriber  has  secured  Letters  Patent  for  the  above  in- 
tention. The  machine  will  soon  be  ready  for  exhibition  in 
this  city,  due  notice  of  which  will  be  given,  aud  rights  for 
States,  counties  and  towns  then  be  disposerl  of. 

June  21.  WILLIAM  LAIGHTON. 


DRY  GOODS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

The  subscriber  intending  leaving  this  part  of  the  country  fo 
the  South  about  the  1st  of  August  next,  offers  for  sale  Ih 
whole  of  his  extensive  stock  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Goods 
nd  lease  of  the  store  No.  414  Washington  st  — and  the  slock 
will  be  sold  at  very  reduced  prices  at  retail  until  closed,  among 
which  are  the  following  varieties,  viz  i — 

Broadcloths,  Cassinieres,  Athenian  Cassimere,  Rouen  Cas- 
simere,  Athenian  Camlets,  ^c. 

4  bales  of  superior  Welch,  English  and  American  Flannels. 
Some  of  them  are  very  superior,  and  are  warranted  not  to 
shrink  in  wash  ng. 

2  bales  of  Angola  Flannel,  an  excellent  article  for  summer 
wear. 

1  bale  Domet  Flannel,  4  do  col'd  American  do. 
4docol'd  Domels, 

3  cases  of  superior  English  Cambric  Dimoties, 
1    do.  do        Furniture  Dimoty, 

I  do  col'd  Poult  de  Sole  Silk,  at  3s  per  yd,  of  an  excellent 
quality, 

Cases  Irish  Linens  of  superior  quality, 
do    English  and  American  Prints, 
do     ana  bales  of  brown  and  bleached  Shirtings, 
do    of  white  Cambric  and  Cambric  Muslins, 
do    of  Bishop  Lawns,  from  20  cents  to  5s  3d  per  yard, 

IGOO  ps  Nai  kin  and  Canton  Straw  Carpeting, 

Cases  of  Taylor's  Persian  Spool  Cotton,  at  3s  per  dozen,  or 
5  cents  per  spool,  warranted  of  very  superior  quality, 

Cases  of  Spool  Cotton  at  Cd  per  dozen, 

1  case  of  open  work  cotton  Hose  at  Is  per  pair, 

Qases  of  4-4  and  (3-4  Bobbinel  Laces,  f'm  9d  to  5s  3d  per  yd. 
case  Grecian  do.  superior  quality,  at  2s  per  yard, 
1  bale  Russia  Damask,  6-4  and  8-4— a  very  durable  articles 
for  Table  Cloths, 

2  cases  India  and  English  Silk  Hdkfs. 

2  do    col'd  Table  Cloths,  assorted  sizes, 

I  do  col'd  bordered  cotton  hdkfs.  imitation  L.  C.  at  9d 
each. 

I  case  Linen  hdkfs.        4  do  American  Sewing  Cotton, 

5  bales  Russia  Crash, 

3  cases  Linen  aud  Cotton  Tapes,        1  do.  English  Pins, 

7  bales  of  Tickings,  assorted  qualities — and  a  great  variety 
f  other  goods,  which  will  be  sold  in  proportion. 

ELIAB  STONE  BREWER, 
June  3  414  Washington  street. 


CHERRY  STONES   WANTED, 

h  a  liberal  price  will  be  paid.     Apply  at  the  office 
July  15. 


For 
of  the  New  Eng  and  Farme 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


CORRECTED    WITH    GREAT    CARE,  WEEKLY. 


COMPIiETE  SET  OP  THE  FARMER. 

For  sale  at  this  office,  one  complete  set  of  the  New  England 
Farmer  comprising  twelve  volumes,  neatly  a:.d  well  bound, 
and  perfect.    Price  g3  23  per  volume,  casA.  Feb.  18. 


Apples, 

Beans,  white,  .... 
Beef,  mess,  (new) 
Cargo,  No.  1. 

prime,         •        •         .        . 
Beeswax,  (Americpn)     . 
Butter  inspected.  No.  1,     . 
Cheese,  new  milk,  . 
Feathers,  nordiern,  geese, 
southern,  geese, 
Flax,  American, 
Flaxseed,  .        , 

Flour,  Genesee,      .        .     cash 
Baltimore,  Howard  street, 
Baltimore,  wharf, 
Alexandria, 
Grain,  Com,  northern  yellow  . 
southern  yellow 
white. 
Rye,  northern,  none. 

Barley, 

Oats,  nor  hern,  .     (prime) 
Hay,  best  English,     , 
eastern  screwed,   . 
hard  pressed,    , 
Honey,  •        .        ■        ,        . 

Hops,  1st  quality 

2d  quality    .... 
Lard,  Boston,  1st  sort,    . 
southern,  Isl  sort. 
Leather,  slaughter,  sole. 

A 

oo.        upper, 
dry  hide,  sole, 

do.         upper.  . 
Philadelphia,  sole. 
Baltimore,  sole,  . 
Lime,  best  sort, 

Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  extra  clear,  . 
Navy,  mess,  . 
bone,  middlings, 
Seeds,  Herd's  Grass, 
Red  Top, 

Red  Clover,  northern. 
White  Dutch  Honeysuckle, 
Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 
Tallow,  tried,     .... 
Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces,     . 
American,  full  blood,  washed 
3-4lhs  do.    ' 


do. 


1-2 


do.         1-4  and  common 
Native  washed 
c       C  Pulled  superfine, 
aj-o      1st  Lambs,    . 
•==^2'!      do.  .        . 

^S.    3d      do,         .        . 
^       list  Spinning,     . 
■n  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  cts. 
i  per  II). 
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PROVISION    MARKET. 

RETAIL    PRICKS. 

Hams,  northern, 

soutiiern,  none. 

Pork,  whole  hogs, 
Poultry,    . 
Butter,  (tub)     . 

lump 
Eggs. 
Potatoes, 
Cider, 


pound 

12 

6 
10 
18 

24 

dozen 

15 

bushel 

.50 

barrel 

3  30 

4oe 


HOIttilS'  CEI^EBRATED  HORSE  tlNIBIENT, 

For   Sprains,   Bruises,    Wind-Galls,    Old  Strains,   Stiff 

joints,  Swelled  or  Cracked  Heels,  and  for  Horses  that   are 

strained  in  theV>aek  sinews,  vning  in  the  withers,  Sfc.  /  also 

for  Glandular  swellings  of  the  throat. 

The  ingredients  which  compose  this  preparation  have  bees 
carefully  selected  after  many  years'  experience,  and  are  some 
of  the  most  successfiil  remedies  united,  correctly  proportioned 
and  happily  adapted  to  afford  relief  in  all  the  above  mentioned 
coinplaints;  the  proprietor  feels  assured  that  when  once  this 
article  is  used,  it  will  be  preferred  to  any  other,  as  it  is  decid- 
edly the  best  and  certainly  the  most  convenient  article  in  i  se. 

N.  B.  Persons  afflicted  with  Rheumatism,  Sprains,  Cramp, 
Numbness,  Stiffness,  or  Weakness  in  the  Joints,  will  find  tbis 
Liniment  a  valuable  and  efficacious  remedy. 

Prepared  and  sold  by  THOMAS  HOLLIS,  Druggist  and 
Chemist.  No.  30,  Union  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
_  0°  The  Public  are  requested  to  observe  that  each  label  is 
signed. 

Price  for  large  Bottles  onedollar,  small  do.  75  cents.        oS9 
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'mnm^miL'KiS^'m-w, 


THE  SILK  WORM. 
There  is  no  form  upon  our  earth, 

That  bears  the  njighty  Maker's  seal, 
But  has  some  charm  —  to  draw  this  forth 

We  need  but  hearts  to  feel. 

I  saw  a  fair  young  girl  —  her  face 

Was  sweet  as  dreams  of  cherished  friend  — 
Just  at  the  age  wlien  childliood's  grace 

And  maiden  softness  blend. 

A  silk-worm  in  lier  hand  she  laid 

Nor  fear  nor  even  disgust  was  stirred, 

While  gaily  with  her  charge  she  played 
As  't  were  a  nestling  bird. 

She  raised  it  to  her  dimpled  cheek, 

And  let  it  rest  and  revel  there  ; 
O  why  for  outward  beauty  seek  ! 

Love  makes  its  favorites  fair. 

That  worm  —  I  should  have  shrunk  in  truth 
To  feel  the  reptile  o'er  me  move  ; 

Yet  loved  by  innocence  and  youth, 
1  deemed  it  worthy  love. 

Would  we,  I  thought,  the  soul  imbue. 
In  early  life,  with  sympathies 

Fo*.  every  harmless  thing,  and  view- 
Such  creatures  formed  to  please  ; 

And  when  with  usefulness  combined. 
Give  ihem  our  love  and  gentle  care, 

O  we  might  have  a  world  as  kind 
As  God  has  made  it  fair  ! 

There  is  no  form  upon  our  earth 
Bearing  the  mighty  Maker's  seal 

But  has  some  charm  —  to  draw  this  forth 
We  need  but  hearts  to  feel. 

Juvenile  Miscellany. 


S  CIDERS. 

A  few  months  since,  a  gentleman  in  this  viein- 
itg  was  an  eye  witness  to  a  mortal  combat  be- 
tween a  young  rat  and  a  small  spider.  When 
they  were  first  discovered,  the  rat  v/as  evidently 
too  weak  to  offer  resistance  to  its  liliputian  foe  ; 
but  feeling,  probably  after  repeated  trials,  that  dis- 
cretion was  the  better  part  of  valor,  endeavored 
to  get  out  of  the  reach  of  its  violent  antagonist. 
In  this  feeble  effort,  it  reminded  tlie  astonished 
spectator  of  that  renowned  couplet  in  Hudibras — 
Who  fiom  battle  runs  away 
May  live  to  fight  another  day. 
However,  not  to  sport  with  the  sufferings  of  the 
maimed  mischievous  night-annoying  quadruped, 
whose  species  have  made  a  sad  havoc  with  the 
family  stores,  it  is  evident  that  the  deadly  poison 
of  the  spider  was  then  diffusing  itself  through  the 
body.  The  spider  in  the  mean  time,  apparently 
watched  its  dying  movements,  and  when  the  rat 
crawled  too  fast,  it  would  dart  upon  the  body  and 
give  another  bite.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  rat  died, 
and  the  fallen  enemy,  together  with  its  belligerent 
conqueror,  who  was  captured  on  the  spot,  were 
were  both  scctn-cd  in  one  bottle,  and  may  now 
be  8 ;en  in  the  cabinet  in  Trcmont   Street,  in  this 

city. 

The  poison  of  the  spider  is  secreted  in  sacs,  at 
the  angles  of  the  mouth  ;  but  in  this  climate,  it  is 
pretty  satisfactorily  proved,  they  never  attack  ani- 
mals, unless  in  a  case  of  desperate  necessity, 
where  the  law  of  self  preservation   obliges  them 


to  slay  or  be  slain.  In  the  case  now  in  question, 
the  rat  probably  pressed  the  spider  against  the 
wall,  in  passing;  and  the  spider  to  save 
its  own  life,  darted  in  its  fangs.  When  once  e.v- 
cited,  nothing  seems  to  appease  their  wrath  but 
the  ill  atli  of  the  object  of  their  revenge.  This 
will  account  for  the  repeated  attacks  on  .he  rat. — 
Scientific  Tracts. 


To  PRESERVE  Specimens  i.v  N.^tural  His- 
tory.— To  preserve  the  skins  of  animals  for  ex- 
hib  tion,  arsenical  soap  has  been  found  to  be  the 
most  perfect  guard  against  vermin,  and  is  prepar- 
ed in  the  following  manner,  viz.  camphor  5  oz.  ; 
arsenic  in  powder,  2  lbs.;  white  soap,  2  lbs.;  salt 
of  tartar,  12  oz. ;  chalk  in  powder,  4  oz.  Ruli 
this  thoroughly  over  the  inner  surface,  and  after- 
vvar.l  stuff  the  animal  for  the  case. 


A  certain  minister  lately  paid  a  visit  to  a  lady 
of  his  acquaintance,  who  was  newly  married  and 
who  was  attired  in  the  modern  indecent  fashion. 
After  the  usual  compliments,  he  familiarly  said, 
"  I  hope  you  have  got  a  good  husband,  madam." 
^"  Yes,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  and  a  good  man  too." 
"  I  don't  know  what  to  say  about  his  goodness," 
added  the  minister,  rather  bluntly,  "  for  my  Bible 
teaches  me  that  a  good  man  should  clothe  his 
wife  ;  but  ho  lets  you  go  half  naked." 


Contentment. — Contentment  inclines  us  to 
good  actions.  Innocent  pleasures,  also,  have  a 
healthful  influence  upon  the  body  and  mind.  As 
melancholy  and  grief  wear  away  our  strength,  so 
is  it  proportionably  increased  by  cheerfulness  -and 
joy.  The  mind  would  often  sink  under  the 
weight  of  its  sorrows,  if  it  did  not  receive  an  im- 
pulse from  some  other  source. 


Sadness  may  lead  to  felicity  by  a  reflection  on 
human  miseries,  and  consequently  make  a  good 
man.  Intemperance  may  bring  one  to  a  state  of 
moderation  by  considering  the  advantages  of  its 
opposite.  But  as  for  covetousness  he  that  has 
once  given  himself  uji  to  that  vice  must  never  ex- 
pect it  will  ever  quit  him  till  he  is  wrapped  in  his 
winding  sheet — nay,  scarce  then  neither,  for  he 
that  is  truly  covetous  will  not  only  grudge  him- 
self the  charge  of  a  decent  funeral,  but  almost  of 
a  grave. — Hegesias,  in  Savage^s  Letters  of  the  An- 
cients. 


Domestic  Happiness. — Where  will  our  sor- 
rows receive  the  same  solace  as  in  the  bosom  of 
our  family  ?  Whose  hand  wipes  the  tear  from 
our  cheek,  or  the  chill  of  death  from  our  brow, 
with  the  same  fondness  as  that  of  a  wife  ?  If  the 
raging  elements  are  contending  without,  here  is  a 
shelter.  If  war  is  desolating  the  country,  here  is 
peace  and  tranquility.  Blissful  and  happy  hours, 
that  unite  us  together  in  sweet  and  holy  compan- 
ionship, I  bid  you  a  joyful  welcotne. 


Valde  of  Hops  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 
— One  of  the  best  external  appljcations  for  many 
eruptive  diseases  of  the  skin  is  a  strong  decoc- 
tioD  of  Mops,  in  which  the  limbs  or  other  affected 
parts  arc  to  be  batheil  several  times  a  day.  The 
decoction  should  not  be  used  until  it  has  become 
perfectly  cold.  In  bad  ulcers  of  the  leg,  the 
most  satisfactory  results  have  been  repeatedly  re- 
alized from  this  simple   preparation. — Med.   Intel 


VAIiTJABliE  -WORK  ON  AGRICULTURE. 

This  Day  puUlislied  by  Gko.  C.  Bakkett,  THE  COM- 
PLETE FARMER  AND  RURAL  ECONOMIST.     By  T. 

G.  FtssENDEN.     Second  edition,  revised  and  improved  by  tht,^ 
AntlLOrj  with  conside  'abl "  additions. 

The  first  ed'lioii  w  as  published  last  season,  and  Ihe  sale  wa^ 
rapid  beyond  precedenl  for  a  work  of  this  kind.  The  present 
improved  and  stereotyped  impression  has  still  higher  recom- 
mendations to  pnhlic  ))nIronaee,  and  cannot  fail  to  prove  sliil 
more  useful  lo  the  community  of  cultivators. 

This  work  has  met  with  decided  and  universal  approbation 
from  the  most  competent  iudges.  Among  the  written  and 
printed  recommendatory  notices  are  those  of  the  Hon.  JoHll 
Lowell  and  llev.  Henky  Colman.  The  Editors  nf  the 
New  York  Farmer,  the  New  England  Magazine,  the  .Maine 
Farmer,  Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine,  ^c.  have  given  favor- 
able critiques  of  the  Complete  Farmer.  We  sbsll  subjoin  Mr 
Lowell's  notice,  and  propose  in  some  future  number  to  publish 
those  of  the  other  gentlemen  who  have  honored  the  work  wilb 
their  approbation. 

"RoTbunj,  Aprils,  1S3.'). 

"  Having  perused  with  attention  the  Complete  Farmer  and 
Rural  Economist,  by  Thomas  G.  Fessendcn,  Esq.  in  its  first 
edition,  and  having  recenily  revised  it  at  his  request,  prepara- 
tory lo  a  second  edition,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  valuable' 
compendium  and  useful  vvoik.  Those  who  know  that  the  sci- 
ence of  Agriculture  is  so  extensive  as  to  fill  twelve  quarto  vol- 
umes in  the  celebrated  French  work  of  the  Abbe  Rozier,  and  a 
space  not  less  in  English  works,  will  not  expect  in  such  an  a. 
bridgement  full  details  in  any  one  branch  of  that  extensive  and 
varied  art.  13ut  I  know  of  no  abridged  work  in  the  French  or 
English  languages  which  conveys  more  instruction  in  so  small 
a  compass  than  this  work  of  Mr  Fessendeu. 

m6  John  Lowell." 

GARDENER  WANTED. 

Wanted  an  experienced  capable  Gardener.  He  must  pro- 
duce written  testimoninU  from  former  employers  of  his  capac- 
ity to  manage  a  Hot  and  Green  House  estahli.shment,  and  every 
other  branch  nf  Gardening,  and  als<i  ol  his  suluiety  and  Indus 
try.  Liberal  wages  will  be  paid.  Horticulturists  in  N.  York 
and  Philadelphia,  are  respectfully  requested  to  recommend 
any  such  Gardener,  who  may  be  seeking  emplovnient,  lo  thn 
subscriber.  JOHN  LOWELL. 

Bro&mlfy  Vak,  Roxbury,  near  Boston,  June  23,  1835? 


SII-VBR  FIRS,  ifcc. 

William  M»nn  of  Bangor,  Me.  will  execute  at  short  nft-^ 
ce  orders  for  Silver  Firs,  Evergreens,  ^-c.  well  packed  and' 
1  good  ortlcr.  april  8. 


SIIiK   COCOONS  -WANTED. 

•riber,  encouraged  hv  the  late  act  of  the  Lr 


isli.. 


The  subi 

ture  to  reel  and  throw  American  Silk,  wishes  lo  purchase  at 
the  Agricultural  Warehouse  in  ISosion,  Silk  Cocoons,  and  wil 
pay  S3  i.er  bushel  for  the  best,  and  in  proportion  lor  poorer 
ones.  [mfi]  G.   C.   HARRETT. 


HEItERS  FOR  S.1I.E. 

For  sale  in  Roxburv,  a  pair  of  Twin  Heifers,  3  years  old 
next  .August.  They  look  precisely  alike,  and  are  of  ei  fine  size 
Inquire  of  Col.  Wy'man.  or  Mr  Fisher,  at  his  Hotel  in  Koxbury 

The  mother  of  the  aliove  mentioned' Heifers  was  a  twin,  and 
during  twelve  years  from  May  15,  1822,  lo  May,  1833,  had' 
and  raised  seveiiieen  calves. 

June  10.  CATHARINE  RLANEY,  Roxbury. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER 

Is  published  every  Wediic.sfi.ny    Evening,  at  ,53  per  annuni 
payable  at  the  end  of  the   year  — but  those  «ho  pay  uitliiiill| 
sixty  days  from   the  time  of  subscribing,  are  entitled  to  a  de*| 
duclion  of  fifty  cents. 

[n^  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  payment" 
being  made  in  advance. 
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Jl'UGE  UVBL'S  GROUNDS. 

Mr  Fessenden — 1  had  the  pleasure  lat^t  week 
of  spending  a  day  with  that  distinguished  farmer 
.and  enliglitoned  and  liospitahlc  gentleman  Judge 
BuEL  of  Albany  ;  and  must  be  allowed  to  say 
that  to  a  man  who  wishes  to  see  the  results  of 
judicious  cultivation,  and  enjoy  the  conversation 
of  a  richly  stored  and  well  regulated  mind,  a  day 
spent  on  his  farm,  in  company  with  its  proprietor,  is 
well  worth  a  journey  to  Albany.  Judge  Uuel, 
like  Dr  Franklin,  by  his  indu.stry,  integrity  and 
honorable  course  of  conduct,  has  risen  to  become 
one  of  the  opulent  and  truly  honorable  of  the 
land,  enjoying  a  krge  portion  of  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens,  having  been  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  a  judge  of  one  of  their 
<;ourts,  and  at  jiresent  one  of  the  Regents  of  the 
University.  His  house  is  the  seat  of  generous 
hospitality,  and  his  grounds  afford  one  of  the  most 
striking  instances  of  the  effects  of  scientific  culti- 
vation over  the  natural  barrenness  of  the  most  un- 
promising soils. 

A  large  portion  of  his  grounds  are  now  devoted 
to  a  Nursery,  embracing  all  the  choice  kinds  of 
fruits  now  cultivated  in  Europe  and  America. 
The  trees  of  the  most  esteemed  European  fruitr 
he  has  received  direct  from  the  London  Hcrticul- 
lural  Society.  He  confines  himself  to  the  culture 
<jf  a  comparatively  sn)ail  number  of  fruits  of 
known  excellence,  rather  than  an  extended  list  of 
high  sounding  names,  many  kinds  of  whiph  are 
oflen  worthless  and  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the 
cultivator.  He  has  in  cultivation  hut  75  kinds  of 
Pears,  25  of  Plums,  18  of  Cherries,  33  of  Peaches 
*nd  125of  Apples.  His  collection  of  Roses,  Dahlias, 
&c.  is  very  extensive  and  truly  splendid.  The 
greatest  attention  is  paid  to  preserving  the  exact 
names  of  every  variety  by  careful  diagrams  of  the 
garden,  and  by  labels,  so  that  no  errors  can  occur. 
He  is  testing  the  comparative  value  of  several 
plants  for  live  fences,  and  gives  the  preference  to 
the  Honey  Locust  [Glediisia  triac.anthos,)  though 
some  skiil  is  requisite  in  training  and  bending  the 
|>lants  to  make  them  succeed  well,  which  they 
certainly  do  under  his  management,  and  should 
consider  them  a  hcmdsome  and  efficient  fence 
against  any  cattle.  It  is  well,  however,  to  state 
here  that  many  do  not  succeed  with  this  plant, 
from  not  training  properly,  and  I  think  Judge 
Buel  would  do  well  to  give  the  public  more  par- 
ticular directions  relative  to  laying  the  branches 
in,  accompanied  with  a  drawing. 

Wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  &c.,  and  Root  crops, 
particularly  Ruta  Baga,  are  extensively  grown  ;  of 
Ruta  Baga  seed  alone,  I  noticed  he  has  raised  500 
lbs,  this  season. 

Among  the  works  lately  published  in  Edinburgh 
is  ShirretTs  Tour  through  North  America.  Mr 
S.  travelled  through  New  England,  Canada,  and 
the  Western  States,  to  ascertain  the  prospects  of 
Agricultural  emigrants  from  Scotland.  He  vis- 
ited several  times  the    farm    of  Judge    Buel,    and 


also  of  Mr  Wadsworth's  of  Gcnose,  and  Doctor 
Hosack's,  as  well  as  many  others,  not  excepting  the 
Indian  Hill  Farm,  at  Newburyport  ;  and,  by  the 
way,  he  makes  a  favorable  allusion  to  your  friend 
MrNewell'sextcnsivecollection  of  agricultural  im- 
plements which  he  visited  in  Bostou.  You  will  see 
by  the  following  extracts  from  this  now  work,  in 
what  light  Judge  Buel's  labors  arc  considered  by 
an  apparently  candid  and  intelligent  European 
farmer: 

"I  was  fortunate  in  finding  Mr  Buel  at  home, 
so  well  known  as  a  farmer  throughout  the  Union. 
I  walked  over  this  gentleman's  grounds  on  my 
first  visit  to  Alba)iy,  and  enjoyed  the  same  priv- 
ilege a  third  time  in  October.  The  surface  is 
highly  undulating,  the  soil  inferior  sand,  and  ex- 
tremely vfct,  though  capable  of  being  drained.  Not- 
withstanding these  disadvantages,  good  crops  were 
seen,  more  especially  Indian  corn  and  Swedish 
turnip,  the  latter  having  been  sown  soon  after  a  hay 
crop  with  bone  manure,  manufictured  by  Mr  Buel 
himself;  and  the  state  of  the  farm  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  striking  instances  ii)  America  of  man 
overcoming  the  sterilities  of  nature. 

"Although  Mr  Buel's  farm  is  much  celebrated, 
it  presents  few  attractions  to  any  one  conversant 
with  British  agriculture.  He  is  himself,  however, 
an  object  of  interest  to  the  farmer  of  any  coun- 
try who  has  studied  his  profession.  His  conver- 
sation on  a  variety  of  subjects  amply  unfolded  to 
me  the  treasures  of  an  enlarged  and  well  stored 
mind,  and  I  was  delighted  to  find  his  views  on  im- 
proving agriculture  harmonize  with  what  I  had 
longadvocated  in  my  Imndile  sphere.  At  separa- 
tion he  presented  me  with  the  printed  proceedings 
of  the  New  York  Slate  Agricultural  Society,  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  which  he  is  the  author; 
and  I  imagine  a  day  spent  with  Mr  Buel  one  of 
the  richest  agricultural  treats  that  can  be  enjoy- 
ed in  North  America." 

After  alluding  to  Judge  Buel's  disinterested  ex- 
ertions for  establishmg  an  agricultural  school  in 
N.  York  state,  Mr  Shirreft"  copies  the  whole  of  Mr 
Sudam's  Report  in  the  New  York  Legislature,  fa- 
vorable to  the  memorial  o<"  the  New  York  Agri- 
cidtural  So<:iety  ;  and  also  the  Report  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  adds  the  following  remarks: 

"  The  Report  iq  attributed  to  Mr  Buel,  and  is  a 
document  creditable  to  its  author  and  the  Society 
which  adopted  it.  It  advocates  mental  cultiva- 
tion of  farmers  as  the  best  means  of  iraj)roving 
agriculture,  and  youth  as  the  seed  time  of  an 
abundant  harvest  of  himian  knowledge.  What- 
ever diversity  of  opinion  may  exist  in  rural  mat- 
ters, every  individual  who  has  reflected  on  the 
subject,  will  admit,  that  the  mind  of  the  farmer  is 
the  chief  improvement  of  husbandry,  on  which 
the  agricultural  system  depends,  and  by  which  its_^ 
advancement  can  be  best  efleetcd.  Man  is  the 
principal  animal  connected  with  the  farm,  and  the 
amelioration  of  his  mind  is  more  important  than  the 
improvement  of  brute  formation.  Mr  Buel  knows 
well  the  strength  of  prejudice  existing  amongst  far- 
mers, the  results  of  their  own  isolated  situation,  and 


that  youth  is  generally  the  onlf  season  when  new 
impressions  can  bo  made  and  acted  on.  In  ad- 
vanced agriculture,  the  mind  will  guide  the  hands 
as  well  as  all  farm  machinery,  and  science  and  ail 
art  blended  together  in  the  relation  and  loveliness 
of  conjugal  imity.  Mental  illumination  of  farm- 
ers is  not  merely  ca'culated  to  advanec  agricill* 
ture,  but  to  enable  them  to  see,  in  their  profession- 
al pursuits,  the  means  of  serving  their  fellow 
creatures,  and  the  exhaustless  bounty  of  Cod. 

"  New  York  is  justly  considered  the  leading 
state  of  the  Union,  being  celebrated  for  prison  dis- 
cipline, extensive  canaling,  common  schools,  and, 
if  Mr  Buel's  vigor  is  spared  for  a  fe  v/  years,  it  is  also 
likely  to  he  distinguish''d  for  its  agricultural  in- 
stitution. 

"  The  United  States  possess  great  advantages, 
from  being  new  or  young  countries,  in  which  no 
class  have  exclusive  ))rivileges,  and  where  the 
selfishness  and  prejudices  of  cla.sscs  are  seldom 
manifested.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  all 
nations,  or  the  descendants  of  such,  in  vvliich  the 
fetters  of  old  customs  have  been  loosened  perhaps 
by  collision  ;  and  in  measures  of  general  utility, 
they  can  at  once  adopt  the  wisdom  of  antiquity, 
without  its  folly.  Many  of  their  public  institu- 
tions, are  illustrative  of  this,  as  well  as  Mr  Bu-il'.s 
Report." 

Boston,  August  4,  1835. 


FARMERS  A3JO  JIIEJCHANICg. 

Miss  Sedgwick,  or  one  of  the  Misses  Sedgwick 
— for  there  are  three  of  that  name  who  have  ap- 
l)earcd  in  j)rint — have  just  issued  a  new  work 
(rom  the  jircssof  Messrs  Monroe  &  Co.  of  Bos- 
ton, entitled  "  Home,"  and  dedicated  to  the  Farm- 
ers and  Mechanics.  The  sentiment  conveyed  in 
the  following  appropriate  language  is  no  less  Just 
than  true. — One  of  her  chai-acters  charges  her 
neighbor  with  the  intention  of  educating  his  sons 
for  the  learned  professions,  and  his  daughters  for 
the  wives  of  piofessioiiai  gentlemen,  to  which 
the  latter  thus  sensibly  replies: 

"  I  shall  be  governed  by  circumstances ;  I  do 
not  intend  or  wish,  Anthon,  to  crowd  my  boys 
into  the  learned  professions.  If  any  among  them 
have  a  particular  talent  or  taste  for  them,  they  may 
follow  them.  They  must  flecide  for  themselvoa 
in  a  matter  more  important  to  them  than  any  one 
else.  But  my  boys  know  that  I  should  be  morti- 
fied if  they  sele<-ted  these  prcfessions  fiom  the 
vulgar  notions  that  they  were  more  genteel — a 
vulgar  word  that  ought  to  be  banished  from  the 
American  vocabulary — more  genteel  than  agricul- 
ture or  the  mechanii;  arts.  I  have  labored  hard 
to  convince  my  boys  there  is  nothing  vulgar  in  the 
mechanic  profession — no  particular  reason  for  en- 
vying the  lawyer  or  the  doctor.  They  as  much 
as  the  farmer  and  mechanic  are  working  men. 
And  I  should  like  to  know  what  there  is  particular- 
ly elevating  in  sitting  over  a  table  and  writing  pre- 
scribed forms,  or  in  inquiring  into  the  particulars 
of  diseases  and  doling  out  I'liysic  for  them.  It  is 
certainly  a  false  notion  in  a  democratic  republic, 
that  a  lawyer  has  any  higher  claim  to   reppect:i!i!l- 
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ity — gciitlity,  if  you  f  lease — than  a  tanner,  a  gold- 
smilh,  a  painter,  or  a  builder.  It  is  the  fault 
of  llie  riiechanic,  if  he  takes  the  place  not  assigned 
to  him  by  the  government  and  institutions  of  his 
country.  He  is  of  the  lower  orders,  only  when 
he  is  self-degraded  by  the  ignorance  and  coarse 
manners,  which  are  associated  with  manual  labor 
in  countries  where  society  is  divided  into  castes, 
and  have  therefore  come  to  be  considered  insepa- 
rable from  it.  Rely  upon  it,  it  is  not  so.  The 
old  barriers  are  down.  The  time  has  come  when 
'  being  mechanic?,'  we  may  appear  on  '  laboring 
days'  as  well  as  holidays,  without  the  'sign  of  our 
profession.'  Talent  and  worth  are  the  only 
eternal  grounds  of  distinction.  To  these  the  Al- 
mighty has  affixed  his  everlasting  patent  of  nobil- 
ity, and  these  it  is  which  make  bright  '  the 
immortal  names '  to  which  our  children  may  as- 
pire as  well  as  others.  It  will  be  our  own  fault, 
Anthon,  if,  in  our  land,  society  as  well  as  govern- 
ment is  not  organized  upon  a  new  foundation. 
But  we  must  secure  by  our  own  efforts,  the 
elevations  that  are  now  accessible  to  all. 


NEW  EKGIiAND  PARMER'S  ALMANAC. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  Rlr  Fessenden,  so 
well  known  as  the  Editor  of  the  New  England 
Farmer,  and  numerous  works  on  the  Science  of 
Agriculture,  intends  issuing  a  number  of  his  pop- 
ular Farmer's  Almanac  the  coming  year.  We 
shall  greet  it  as  an  old  and  valued  acquaintance. 
Its  agricultural  maxims,  economical  reci))es,  and 
humorous  rhymes,  were  familiar  to  our  ears  long 
bafore  we  knew  Mr  F.  in  any  other  way  than  as 
"  author  of  the  New  England  Farmer's  Alma- 
nac." Our  Agricultural  friends  will  now  have  an 
opportunity  of  continuing  this  valuable  work, 
which  by  this  time  amounts  to  a  very  good  Far- 
mer's Library;  and  coming  as  it  does  from  one 
%vho  has  devoted  nearly  his  whole  life  to  their 
favorite  pursuit,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  it 
must  be  a  valuable  work  for  reference  in  their  va- 
rious occupations  for  the  passing  months.  No 
agricultural  information  can  be  purchased  chea[)er, 
as  there  are  generally  from  twenty  to  thirty  pages 
devoted  to  this  subject,  beside  the  usual  astronom- 
ical and  other  information  peculiar  to  almanacs. 
We  like  Mr  Fessenden's  plan  of  leaving  out  the 
"  weatherwise"  predictions,  which  all  who  are 
in  the  secret  of  the  business  well  know,  are  as 
often  made  by  the  compositor,  to  suit  the  space  he 
may  wish  to  fill,  as  in  another  way.  A  large 
edition  of  this  work  has  been  heretofore  printed, 
which  shows  the  great  estimation  in  which  it  is 
held  by  our  farming  conununity  generally. — Bos- 
ton Mirror. 


[From  Ilie  Balliinoie  Farmer.) 
6IBBES'  IMPROVED  CORN. 

We  publish  below,  from  the  Yorkvilh  (S.  C.) 
Patriot,  a  brief  though  pithy  corres[iondence  be- 
tween two  practical  farmers  on  a  subject  of  great 
moment  to  the  agricultural  interests.  It  was  very 
happily  said  by  Dean  Swift,  that  '<  whoever  could 
make  two  ear.s  of  corn  to  grow  upon  a  spot  of 
ground  where  only  one  grew  before,  would  de- 
serve better  of  mankind,  and  do  more  essential 
service  to  his  country,  than  the  whole  race  of  pol- 
iticians put  together,"  and  we  believe  we  may 
accord  to  each  of  those  gentlemen  the  full  measure 
of  that  meed  of  praise,  without  subjecting  ourself 
to  the  imputation  of  being  a  flatterer. 

The  method  of  selecting  Ijis  seed   corn,  as  fol 


lowed  by  Mr  Gibbes,  is  judicious,  and  we  trust 
every  agriculturist  who  raises  a  corn  crop,  will 
take  counsel  from  the  result  of  his  experience, 
and  pursue  the  same  course.  Indeed,  were  plan- 
ters OfiA  farmers  generally,  to  adopt  this  plan,  with 
respect  to  the  saving  of  their  seed  from  the  whole 
range  of  their  several  crops,  we  have  no  doubt  but 
that  the  happiest  effects  would  be  the  result  of 
their  labors,  in  their  melioration  and  improvement. 
Domestic  animals  in  Europe  and  particularly  in 
England,  have  been  brought  to  their  present  per- 
fection by  selecting  exclusively  for  breeding,  those 
combining  the  best  points,  for  the  respective  uses 
for  which  they  were  wanted ;  and  we  see  no 
reason  why  the  same  law  which  regulates  the 
economy  of  the  animal  kingdom,  may  not,  with 
equal  success,  be  applied  to  the  vegetable.  The 
experiments  of  Mr  Gibbes,  and  those  of  every 
other  gentleman  who  has  made  the  trial,  go  to 
confirm  the  belief,  that  such  would  be  the  case. 
We  therefore,  are  impelled  to  the  belief,  that  by 
exercising  due  vigilance  and  proper  care,  in  se- 
lecting seed  corn  from  none  but  such  stalks  as 
are  vigorous  and  large  in  their  growth,  fruitful  in 
their  yield,  and  which  may  have  borne  two  ears  or 
more  of  good  grain  ;  and,  by  being  equally  careful 
in  the  culture,  that  in  a  few  years,  our  planters 
would  be  able  to  banish  from  their  corn  fields, 
those  unsightly  dwarf  stalks,  which  yield  nothing 
hut  nubbins,  and  reward  the  husbandman  so  in- 
differently well  for  bis  toils  and  his  outlay. 

Sept.  17,  1834. 

Friend — Two  years  last  spring  I  obtained  some 
of  your  seed  Twin  Corn.  I  send  in  return  one 
stalk  with  five  good  ears  on  it,  and  if  you  improve 
said  corn  for  the  space  of  two  years  and  return 
me  a  stalk  with  six  ears,  raised  on  the  pleasant 
fields  of  Oakley  farm,  I  will  try  to  be  able  in  two 
years  after  to  return  you  a  stalk  raised  on  the  fer- 
tile fields  of  Busrow  farm  with  seven  ears.  With 
due  respect  and  esteem,  I  am  yours,  &c. 

W.  S.  Gibbes.  OLD  COL.  GILL. 

Oakley  F.irm,  Sept.  18,  1634. 

Old  Friend — 1  have  to  thank  you  for  your 
note  and  stalk  of  corn  with  five  good  ears  upon  it 
and  must  acknowledge  that  you  can  beat  me  with 
my  own  seed,  and  that  I  can  shew  nothing  like 
it ;  nor  could  I  hope  on  my  poor  ridge  of  land  to 
compete  with  your  excellent  farming  on  your  flat 
bottoms.  'Tis  now  about  18  years  since  I  first 
began  to  improve  my  corn,  by  selecting  my  seed 
from  those  stalks  only  which  bore  two  ears  ;  and 
the  first  year  had  difiiculty  to  find  as  many  stalks 
with  two  ears,  as  would  give  me  seed  ;  but  now  in 
a  tolerable  season,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  few  stalks 
even  with  less  than  two,  and  from  that  to  three 
and  four  good  ears.  The  peculiar  quality  of  my 
seed  has  shown  itself  particularly  this  year  when 
my  whole  crop  has  suffered  so  severely  with 
drought,  yet  you  see  two  ears  or  a  struggle  for  it 
wherever  my  seed  was  sown  ;  but  two  fields  sown 
each  with  different  seed  that  had  been  highly  re- 
commended to  me,  there  is  scarcely  a  double  eared 
stalk  to  be  found  in  either — the  few  there  are  1 
shall  carefully  preserve  and  endeavor  to  improve, 
as  1  like  the  kind  of  grain  rather  better  than  that 
I  am  now  cultivating.  I  shall  preserve  your  five 
ears,  carefully  also — plant  them  separately — and 
next  year,  Deo  volente,  let  you  know  the  result — 
though  I  can  hardly  expect  my  land  can  support 
and  bring  to  maturity  such  prolific  offspring. 

Believe  me  as  ever,  with  regard,  vours,  &c., 

Oi.i>  Col.  Gill.  W.  S.  GIBBES. 


[From  the  Practical  Farmer.] 
FACTS  AMD  OBSERVATIONS  RELiATIVE  TO 
THE  CULTURE  OP  SILK. 

SILK     MANUFACTURERS. 

The  fir.st  steps  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  are 
within  the  farmer's  immediate  department,  viz.  to 
sow  the  mulberry  seed,  and  rear  the  young  trees  ; 
and  after  two  years  of  attendance,  the  raising  of 
silk  may  commence  in  good  earnest,  and  will  be- 
come a  pleasant  and  healthy  business  for  children 
and  young  women.  This  rich  crop  will  require 
but  two  months'  care  to  secure  it,  and  when  the 
business  shall  flourish  on  a  large  scale,  which  we 
hope  will  ere  long  take  place,  the  raising  of  the 
mulberry  trees,  feeding  the  silk  worms,  and  the 
manufacturing  of  the  cocoons  will  be  considered 
as  much  a  part  of  good  husbandry,  as  the  rearing 
of  neat  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  Silk  worms  will  be- 
come a  part  of  a  farmer's  stock,  and  cocoons  his 
produce  as  commonly  sent  to  market  as  butter, 
cheese,  &c.  The  windin.^  and  reeling  of  cocoons 
may  or  may  not  be  performed  in  the  family  and 
by  the  fireside,  as  the  cultivator's  help  or  circum- 
stances may  admit ;  but  the  cocoons  will  be  as 
much  cash  articles  as  beef,  corn  or  cotton. 

Great  advantages  will  accrue  to  the  younger 
members  of  farmer's  families  from  silk  culture. 
Farmers'  daughters  in  limited  circumstances,  but 
of  respectable  standing  and  connexions  may  find 
a  profitable  and  pleasant  employment  at  home,  in- 
stead of  being  compelled  by  penury  to  seek  an 
asylum  from  Avant  in  cotton  factories,  or  the 
kitchens  of  their  more  wealthy  neighbors.  Poor 
people  may  find  profitable  employment,  rich 
people  innocent  and  pleasant  amusement  in  the 
different  branches  of  the  same  occupation.  Some 
of  the  processes  necessary  for  converting  mul- 
berry leaves  into  the  multifarious  manufactures  in 
which  silk  forms  the  whole  or  an  important  part, 
may  be  performed  by  a  child  or  an  idiot.  Other 
manipulations  connected  with  the  same  business  re- 
quire consummate  skill,  and  long  practice  to  insure 
their  proper  performance.  Ignorance  of  an  art 
can  be  no  apology  for  idleness  when  knowledge  is 
not  necessary  for  its  prosecution ;  and  every 
human  being  of  every  grade  of  intellect,  or 
strength,  mental  or  corporeal  power,  if  not  an  in- 
fant, insane  or  bed-ridden,  may  find  something 
connected  with  silk  culture  adapted  to  his  or  her 
faculties,  and  calculated  to  furnish  useful  employ, 
ment. 

The  mechanical  jwrt  of  reeling  silk  in  France 
and  Italy  is  |)erformed  entirely  by  women.  There 
are  in  those  countries  what  are  called  great  and 
small  filatures.  The  former  are  large  establish- 
ments, in  which  from  50  to  500  reels  are  at  work  ; 
the  women  employed  there  are  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  director,  who  is  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  mechanical  as  well  as 
the  mercantile  part  of  the  business.  These  di- 
rectors are  brought  up  to  the  profession.  The 
women  employed  in  these  large  filatures  are  well 
paid,  and  generally  remain  there  till  the  end  of 
their  days.  The  small,  or  as  we  should  call  them 
domestic  filatures,  are  carried  on  in  families  by 
the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters,  who  work  from 
one  to  five  reels,  with  cocoons  of  their  own  rais- 
ing, or  those  they  purchase  of  their  neighbors,  by 
which  they  make  a  handsome  income  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Those  women  in  general  have  pre- 
served the  art  in  the  families  from  generation  to 
generation.  The  silk  from  domestic  reels  is  not 
as  perfect  as  that  which  comes  from  the  large  fila- 
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tures.  It  sells,  liowijver,  niul  tlie  inaimfaotiirers 
know  how  to  employ  it. — It  must  be  added,  that 
the  Fioiicli  and  Italian  female  reelers  perform 
tlicir  work  mechanically,  and  are,  in  other  re- 
spects grossly  ignorant :  few  of  them,  if  any,  know- 
ing even  how  to  read  and  write.  Our  American 
women  will  prove  themselves  fur  superior  in 
every  respect,  and  their  domestie  filatures  will 
produce  ])erfect  silk,  because  they  will  not  have 
received  instruction  through  their  great-grand- 
mothers, before  the  art  was  improved  as  it  is 
now. 

In  this  country  there  should  he  both  great  and 
small  or  domestic  filatures ;  the  former  will  be 
the  depositories  of  all  the  improvements  in  the 
art ;  the  latter  will  contribute  to  the  use  of  fam- 
ilies, and  there  is  no  danger  of  their  being  an  ex- 
cess of  the  article  in  the  market.  There  must  be 
filatures  of  all  sizes  and  dimensions,  according  to 
the  means  of  those  who  undertake  them.  Full  and 
free  competition  can  alone  ensure  success. 

SCPERIORITT    OF    AMERICAN    SILK. 

M.  D'Homergue  has  been  the  first  to  discover 
the  great  superiority  of  American  silk  over  that  of 
any  other  country,  and  ascertained  the  fact,  that, 
while  in  France  it  requires  twelve  pounds  of  co- 
coons to  produce  one  pound  of  raw  silk,  eight 
pounds  will  in  this  country,  be  anijdy  sufEcient  to 
produce  the  same  quantity.  Experiments  made 
long  since  in  Georgia,  it  is  true  had  given  the 
same  result,  but  they  were  insulated  and  had  ex- 
cited no  particular  attention.  In  the  Manual,  pub- 
lished in  1828,  under  the  authority  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
author  (pages  105,  106)  has  inserted  those  exper- 
iments in  detail,  as  extracted  from  the  manuscript 
of  the  late  Col.  Habersham,  and  has  subjoined 
similar  ones  made  in  France  and  Italy,  with  their 
results,  extracted  from  various  foreign  writers,  and 
those  results,  in  general  correspond  with  the  state- 
ment of  M.  D'Homergue  ;  but  neither  the  author 
nor  any  body  else,  appears  to  have  perceived  the 
great  advantages  of  American  silk  overall  others, 
although  the  facts  were  before  theit  eyes.  The 
reason  is,  that  it  required  a  practical  man  to  make 
the  important  discovery;  one  well  acquainted 
with  the  properties  of  foreign  silks,  and  enabled 
by  his  own  experience,  to  take  a  clear  compara- 
tive view  of  them  with  our  own,  and  decide  on 
both.  * 

The  following  "  General  Directions  to  Ameri- 
can Planters  and  Farmers  for  the  Raising  of  silk 
worms  by  J.  D'Homergue"  are  copied  from  the 
work  above  quoted. 

I.    OF    THE    EGGS    OF    SILK    WORMS. 

The  eggs  of  silk  worms  exactly  resemble  in 
iheir  appearance  and  color  the  seeds  of  the   pop 


chase  or  receive  from  others  the  eggs  of  silk  worms 
will  do  well  to  observe  this  direction,  although  the 
eggd  may  have  been  washed  by  those  who  raised 
them,  as  many  of  them  may  have  perished  by 
dampness,  excessive  heat  or  want  of  care. 

After  the  eggs  have  been  washed,  they  must  be 
dried  by  exposure  to  cool  and  dry  air.  As  the 
eggs  are  produced  in  the  month  of  .luly,  which  is  a 
hot  month,  they  must  be  ke|)t  in  some  cool  place 
until  the  proper  season  for  hatching  them,  which  is 
in  May.  No  degree  of  cold  can  hurt  them,  provid- 
ed they  do  not  freeze.  If  they  are  purchased  and 
received  in  the  hot  season,  they  must  be  dried  in 
the  sun  after  being  washed,  but  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning  or  evening,  when  the  air  is  perfectly  dry, 
and  the  dew  is  not  falling.  The  manner  of  pre- 
serving them  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

II.    OF    HATCHING    THE    EGGS. 

The  general  rule  in  Europe  is  to  put  the  worms' 
eggs  to  hatch  as  soon  as  the  mulberry  trees  begin 
to  bud.  The  tree  here  spoken  of  is  the  Italian 
white  mulberry*  (the  proper  food  of  silk  worms) 
which  should  be  every  where  extensively  planted. 
It  buds  generally  about  the  11th  of  May.  Ten 
days  afterwards,  say  about  the  20th,  they  put  forth 
their  leaves.  These  ten  days  in  France  are  em- 
ployed in  hatching  the  eggs,  by  exposing  them  to 
a  heat  which  is  graduated  by  means  of  stoves  and 
thermometers.  But  in  this  country  nature  has 
done  everything,  and  I  can  see  as  yet  no  need  of 
recurring  to  art.  The  worms'  eggs  may  then 
here  be  put  to  hatch  when  the  leaves  begin,  or  are 
ready  to  appear.  I  think  in  this  country  this  hap- 
pens about  the  21st  of  May,  when  the  sun  passes 
from  Taurus  to  Gemini.  If,  however,  by  some 
change  in  the  temperature,  the  mulberry  trees 
should  put  forth  their  leaves  later  than  usual,  the 
time  of  hatching  should  be  delayed  proportional- 
ly. But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  that  but  seldom 
happens  in  this  country. 

The  manner  of  putting  the  eggs  to  hatch  is  as 
follows.  They  should  be  put  in  a  pasteboard  or 
wooden  box,  not  covered  at  the  top,  and  the  sides 
not  more  than  half  an  inch  high,  so  that  the 
worms,  when  hatched,  may  easily  crawl  out  as 
will  be  presently  mentioned.  The  size  of  the  box 
should  be  suited  to  the  quantity  of  eggs  to  be 
hatched,  so  that  they  be  not  on  the  top  of  one 
another.  The  box  should  then  be  covered  with 
paper,  perforated  with  holes  of  the  size  of  a 
large  pin's  head,  so  that  the  worms  when  hatched 
may  easily  pass  through  them.  I  have  foimd  that 
the  worms  in  this  country,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  are  generally  hatched  in  three  days  after 
being  put  into  the  box.  When  they  are 
near  coming  out,  young  mulberry  leaves  should 
be  j)ut  on  the  top  of  the  box,  leaving  spaces. 
The  worms,  as  soon  as  hatched  will   smell  these 


that  ;d)out  the  same  period  it  does  not  often  fell 
below  80  degrees,  particularly  in  the  south.  The 
European  writers  have  taken  great  pains  to  grad- 
uate the  heat  during  the  ten  days  which  are  em- 
ployed in  those  countries  for  hatching'  worms' 
cgf?^.  All  these  precautions  do  not  apjiear  neces- 
sary in  this  country. 


Fresh  Fruit. — Looking  from  our  window 
upon  the  bright  verdure  of  the  beautiful  ewpla- 
nadeof  the  College  Orcen,  one  of  those  slovenly 
unmusical  boys  who  throng  the  streets  as  venderB 
of  fruit,  came  singing  along  in  truly  asinine  tones, 
"Strawberries,  stra-w-berries,  st-r-a-wber-r-ries" 
until  he  reached  the  gate,  which  he  entered,  and 
seated  himself  and  merchandise  upon  the  velvet 
turf.  It  appeared  that  by  long  carrying  in  the 
streets,  the  fruit  had  settled  down  in  his  little 
thimble  baskets,  until  they  were  not  quite  so  full 
as  could  be  desired,  and  his  object  was  to  display 
heaping  measures,  without  anv  increase  of  quan- 
tity. 

Taking  off  his  old  greasy  hat,  thereupon  he 
deliberately  emptied  his  baskets  of  strawberries 
into  it;  picked  out  the  decayed  ones  and  ate 
them  ;  and  then  refilled  the  baskets  from  the  hat 
aforesaid,  placing  green  leaves  at  the  bottom  of 
the  baskets,  to  fill  up,  and  covering  them  with  the 
same,  plucked  fresh  and  fair  from  the  foliage  of 
the  college  grounds.  Having  prepared  them  to 
his  liking,  he  replaced  his  hat  upon  his 
pate,  and  again  sallied  forth,  crying  as  before, 
"  St-r-a-w-be-rries,  straw-b-er-r-i-e-s — here  they 
go." — A.  York  Commercial. 


py.     Hence  those    seeds  are  sometimes    sold    in    leaves,  crawl  up  to  them  through  the  holes  in 


Euroi)e  by  dishonest  men  as  silk  worm's  eggs,  or 
mixed  with  them.  But  it  is  easy  to  detect  the 
fraud,  and  at  the  same  time  to  sejiarate  the  good 
or  live  eggs  from  the  bad  ones.  The  eggs  must  be 
washed  in  jiure  water  ;  all  that  are  good  will  so  to 
the  bottom,  and  the  bad  ones  will  swim.  This 
separation  ought  to  be  made  by  any  one  who  pur- 
chases worms'  eggs.  It  is  also  necessary  to  keep 
them  clean,  and  free  them  by  washing  from  a  kind 
of  gum  which  adheres  to  them.     Those  who  pur- 


*  Report  of  the   Committee   on   Agriculture   to 
House  of  Representatives  in  Congress. 
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paper  cover,  and  begin  feeding.  Then  the  leaves 
covered  with  worms,  are  gently  taken  up,  and  laid 
on  a  table  or  hurdle  that  has  been  prepared  to  re- 
ceive thera. 

The  eggs  should  be  put  to  hatch  in  a  warm 
jilace.  The  heat  should  be  at  least  80  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  When  I  arrived  in  this  city  [Wash- 
ington] on  the  18th  of  May  the  thermometer  was 
82i  degrees  within  doors.  It,  is  therefore,  probable 


*  At  the   time  when  this  was   published  the  Chinese 
Mulberry   had  not  been  introduced  into   this  country. 


Interesting  to  Farmers. — The  Grub  Worm  and 
its  devastations  upon  fruit  trees  are  well  known 
to  farmers  in  this  vicinity.  These  worms  commit 
their  depredations  by  boring  into  the  roots  around 
the  trunk  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  in  a 
few  years  render  it  like  a  honey  comb,  the  tree 
becomes  sickly  as  it  advances,  until  it  finally  dies. 
The  usual  remedy,  we  believe,  when  anything  is 
done,  is  to  probe  the  roots  with  a  knife,  and  those 
worms  that  have  eaten  too  far  in  to  be  reached  in 
that  way,  are  destroyed  by  a  wire  forced  into  the 
hole.  This  method,  however  is  attended  with 
much  trouble  and  expense,  and  also  ineffective. 
We  learn  upon  authority  of  successful  experiment 
that  boiling  water,  poured  around  the  tree  near 
the  bottom,  has  proved  an  antidote  complete  for 
the  evil,  by  killing  the  worms,  so  that  trees  hith- 
erto sickly  and  decaying,  have  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  seasons — the  experiment  being  re- 
peated two  or  three  springs  in  succession been 

completely  restored. — Portland  Jeffersonian. 


Cold  Water. — It  is  stated  in  the  Scientific 
Tracts,  that  those  persons  who  exclusively  confine 
themselves  to  brushing  their  teeth  with  pure  cold 
water,  y/ithout  any  regard  to  the  thousands  of  ar- 
ticles ostensibly  prepared  with  cost,  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  caries  in  teeth,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, |)reserve  them  in  the  liighest  state  of  or- 
ganic perfection. 

Large  quantities  of  wood  are  brought  to  this 
city  from  Long  Island.  The  owners  of  woodland 
have  adopted  the  plan  of  cutting  every  15  or  20 
years.  Six  or  eight  years  is  too  frequent — 10  to  15 
may  be  the  most  profitable. — .V.  I'.  Farmer. 
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SAYIJVG  CI-OVER  SEED. 

The  two  great  objects  to  be  attended  to,  ia  rais- 
ing clover  seed  \yitli  profit,  are — First,  to  secure 
the  production  ol"  as  large  a  crop  to  tlie  acre  as 
practicable — and  secondly,  to  harvest  the  crop  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  bring  as  large  a  portion  of 
the  seed  into  the  liaru  and  to  leave  as  small  a  ])or- 
tion  of  it  as  possilile  in  the  field. 

To  attain  the  first  object,  that  of  securing  a  largo 
product,  we  have  in  our  preceding  number:^,  in  ob- 
servations on  the  culture  ofckver,  given  the  neces- 
sary dk'ectioua,  we  will  now  only  repeat,  that  the 
main  things  to  beadended  to  are  the  following: — 
1.  That  the  land  be  fertile.  2d.  That  it  be  well  pre- 
pared before  sowing  the  seed,  as  heretofore  di- 
rected. 3d.  That  a  sufllcient  ((uantity  of  seed  be 
sown  to  the  acre.  4lh.  That  it  be  evenly  distrib- 
uted over  the  ground.  5th.  That  whenever  the 
land  requires,  its  aid,  gypsum  or  plaster  be  sown 
on  the  clover — and  6th.  That  it  be  not  injured  by 
injudicious  or  excessive  grazing.  If  these  par- 
ticulars be  well  atteaded  to,  an  acre  of  ordinary 
land  vvill  produce  three  bushels  of  seed  in  a  com- 
mon season,  often  more. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  the  more  difficult 
and  laborious  operation  of  safely  and  economical- 
ly harvesting  and  securing  it.  This  requires  care 
and  .tttention.  The  great  objects  to  be  aimed  at 
are,  to  cut  the  seed  at  the  period  when  there  is 
the  largest  portion  of  ripe  seed  on  the  ground,  in 
that  stage  of  maturity,  which  will  i,idmit  of  its 
being  collected  into  the  bam,  and  so  to  handle  it, 
as  10  prevent  the  seed  from  being  shattered  off 
and  left  on  the  field,  while  straw  or  haulm  only  is 
collected  in  the  barn.  It  is,  v.e  believe,  to  the 
improvident  and  ruinous  neglect  of  strict  atten- 
tion to  these  two  latter  objects,  that  most  farmers 
may  attribute  their  failure  in  making  clover  seed. 
Wo  will  lay  before  our  readers  the  results  of  our 
own  oltservation  and  experience,  on  these  impor- 
tant points,  hoping  that  those  of  our  patrons,  who 
may  have  discovered  a  better  n)ode  of  efiecting 
these  objects,  than  the  one  recommended,  will  yet 
commiinicate  to  us  their  practice  in  time  to  ena- 
ble lis  to  laj'  it  before  the  public  in  our  next 
number. 

TIME    OF    CHTTING. 

As  the  clover  seed,  from  the  time  the  first 
heads  ripen,  until  the  close  of  the  season,  ai-e 
daily  arriving  at  maturity,  the  great  desideratum 
is,  to  ascertain  the  precise  period  when  there  is  on 
tlie  ground  the  greatest  jiortion  of  ripe  seed,  in  a 
.state  which  will  admit  of  its  being  collected  and 
brought  into  the  barn.  If  the  clover  be  cut  be- 
fore this  Jieriod,  there  must  evidently  be  a  loss 
sustained,  from  the  immaturity  of  too  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  seed.  If  the  cutting  be  deferred  be- 
yond this  period,  an  equal,  and  perhaps  a  grer-ter 
loss  will  be  sustained,  from  the  impossibility  of 
saving  the  seed  first  ripened,  generally  the  best, 
on  account  of  its  being  so  easily  shattered  off. 
We  would  recommend,  as  the  most  eligible  lime 
lor  cutting,  tlie  ]ieriod  when  about  t^vo  thirds  of 
the  he.nds  have  become  ripe  and  assumed  a  black 
color,  many  of  the  others,  at  this  time  of  a  brown 
color,  will  ripen  after  cutting. 

MODE    OF    CUTTING. 

Where  the  clover  has  not  lodged,  and  is  high 
enough  to  admit  of  it.  by  far  the  most  expe- 
ditious, and  in  every  jioint  of  view  the  most  eligi- 
ble mode  of  cutting,  is  to  cradle  it  as  we  do  grain, 
only  throwing  it  into  double  swarths,  that   is  lay- 


ing the  clover  cut  from  two  lands  in    one   swarth 
if  the  grass  be  so  short  as  to  require  it,  a   strip    of 
linen  may  be  fastened  on  the  fingers  of  the  cradle 
so  as  to  prevent  the  Tieads  falling  through  them. 

MODF.    OP    CHRINB. 

If  this  crop  be  not  heavy  and  the  weather 
be  good,  the  swarths  may  lie  undisturbed  for  sev- 
eral days,  until  the  hay  be  perfectly  cured,  it 
should  then,  in  the  morning  or  evening  while  suf- 
ficiently moist  from  the  dew,  to  prevent  its  shat- 
tering off  too  easily,  be  gently  raked  into  small 
bunches,  such  as  can  be  conveniently  raised  with 
a  fork  and  laid  on  the  wagon.  When  not  too 
damp,  these  bunches  should  be  hauled  to  the  barn, 
and  cither  stowed  away  ui  mows,  or  which  is  beat 
threshed  off,  and  either  immediately  cleane<l,  or 
e'se  the  heads  stowed  away  in  a  room  prepared 
for  the  purpose  imtil  winter,  to  be  then  threshed 
or  trodden  out.  But  should  there  be  rain  on  them 
or  should  they  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the  field 
any  considerable  length  of  time  after  being  raked 
up,  these  bunches  must  with  a  fork  be  gently  turn- 
ed bottom  upwards,  and  laid  in  a  new  place,  after 
every  rain  to  which  they  may  be  exposed,  and 
after  every  two  or  three  days  they  may  have  lain 
in  the  field  in  fair  weather.  This  is  necessary  to 
prevent  tlie  seed  from  being  injured  by  the  heat 
and  moisture  to  which  they  will  have  been  expo- 
sed, from  the  sun,  the  rain,  and  the  moisture  of 
the  earth.  After  being  sufBciently  cured,  while 
dry,  let  the  seed  be  gentlj'  laid  on  the  wagon  or 
sled,  and  hauled  to  the  barn,  using  every  necessa- 
ry precaution  to  ensure,  that  as  little  of  it  as  j)Os- 
sible  be  left  in  the  field  or  scattered  along  the 
road. 

MODE     OF     CLEANING. 

Various  methods  are  practised,  for  cleaning  the 
seed  from  the  chaff.  The  only  two  as  far  as  we 
know,  used  in  this  country,  are  treading  it  out 
with  horses,  or  cleaning  it  in  a  threshing  machine  : 
The  first  is  tedious,  laborious,  filthy  and  unwhole- 
some both  to  man  and  beast,  the  latter  is  far  jire- 
ferable  in  every  respect,  but  as  all  are  not  provid- 
ed with  threshing  machines  and  as  therefore 
many  must  still  continue  to  tread  out  their  seed 
we  will  submit  a  few  observations  on  the  mode  of 
performing  this  operation.  Having  covered  the 
barn  floor  with  seed  in  the  chafi'  to  the  depth  of 
from  12  to  18  inches,  put  on  the  horses  and  tread 
one  day,  the  next  morning  run  the  chaff  through 
a  fan,  much  of  it  will  have  been  beaten  to  dust 
and  will  be  blown  away,  as  will  also  the  light 
chaff  having  no  seed,  and  that  from  which  the 
seed  has  been  separated,  but  much  the  larger 
portion  of  the  seed,  still  enveloped  iu  the  chaff 
will  be  found  in  the  rear  of  the  fan,  tlii.s, 
having  been  separated  from  the  cnipty  chaft'  ad- 
joining it,  must  be  again  spread  on  the  floor  and 
having  added  another  portion  of  untrodden  chafl', 
the  horses  must  be  again  put  on  and  made  to 
tread  it  another  day,  when  it  should  be  again  run 
through  the  fan  as  before  ;  the  produce  of  this 
will  far  exceed  that  of  the  first  day's  treading,  but 
still,  much  good  seed  will  be  found  immediately 
in  the  rear  of  the  fan  not  yet  separated  from  the 
chaff — this  must  be  again  spread  on  the  floor,  and 
a  new  addition  be  made  of  untrodden  chafl",  and 
this  process  must  be  repeated  until  the  whole  crop 
is  trodden  out.  The  seed,  after  passing  through 
the  fan,  should  first  be  run  through  a  sieve, 
sufficiently  co.nrse  to  permit  the  clover  seed  to 
pass  through,  but  retaining  all    larger   seeds   and 


trash. — It  should  then  be  again  run  through  a  finer 
sieve,  retaining  the  clover  seed,  but  permitting  the 
passage  through  of  all  smaller  substances  ;  by 
these  two  jiroccsses,  the  clover  seed  will  be  thor- 
oughly cleansed  from  all  kinds  of  filth  and  pre- 
pared for  market.  The  only  advantages  derived 
from  cleaning  the  seed  rather  than  sowing  it  in 
the  chaff  are  tlie  ascertaining  with  greater  cer- 
tainty the  quantity  sown  and  the  ensuring  a  more 
equal  distribution  of  the  seed — where  therefore, 
a  sufficient  quantity  can  be  afforded  to  insure  the 
desired  thickness  in  every  part  of  the  ground, 
sowing  in  the  chafl',  will  not  only  do  as  well,  but 
is  to  be  preferred,  as  it  is  believed  more  likely  to 
come  up  and  to  stand. 

In  reply  to  our  correspondent's  3d  quere,  as  to 
the  time  of  ploughing  under  clover  for  wheat,  we 
would  recommend  that  it  be  done  so  soon  as  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  seed  has  become  ripe 
— the  wheat  should  then  be  sown  and  well  har- 
rowed in,  but  the  laud  should  by  no  means  be 
again  ploughed,  until  the  wheat  has  been  taken 
oft: 

As  to  briars  and  sedge  grass,  we  refer  our  sub- 
scriber to  what  we  have  said  in  former  numbers, 
and  in  the  present — the  sedge  grass,  he  will  find 
easily  subdued,  if  the  ground  be  ploughed  and 
harrowed  in  the  winter;  pasturing  and  dee|i 
ploughing  are  the  otdy  effectual  modes  we  have 
tried  for  extirpating  briars  and  sprouts,  we  liave 
much  confidence  however  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
mode  described  in  the  receipt  published  in  this 
number. 

Harmon's  threshing  machine  will  thresh  out,  if 
properly  attended  to,  from  five  to  ten  bushels  of 
clover  seed,  and  from  150  to  200  bushels  of  wheat 
per  day.  This  machine  will  cost  about  fifty  doll- 
ars, exclusive  of  the  house  and  mill  Wright's  work  ; 
this  is  the  only  machine  for  cleaning  clover  seed 
used  in  this  part  of  the  country — of  which  we 
are  apprised  ;  we  have  used  it  for  two  years  past 
with  great  advantage  especially  in  cleaning  clover 
seed. — Tennessee  Farmer. 


SWEET  POTATOES. 

This  excellent  vegetable  would  be  more  exten- 
sively cultivated  but  for  the  great  labor  of  plant- 
ing and  cultivating  them  in  the  usual  mode,  and 
for  the  difficult}'  of  keepmg  them  in    the    winter. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty,  I  have  for  about 
twent}'  years,  ceased  making  hills  altogether,  and 
planted  in  ridges.  I  break  up  the  ground  well, 
and  if  necessary,  harrow  it — then,  with  a  bar- 
shear  or  carey  plough,  throw  three  furrows  to- 
gether. To  complete  the  ridge,  take  a  weeding  hoe 
or  fine  rake  and  draw  the  dirt  up  first  on  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other,  to  about  the  height  po- 
tato hills  are  usually  made.  Open  a  trench  on 
the  lop  of  the  ridge  and  drop  the  slips  five  or  six 
inches  apart,  cover  them  with  the  hand  about  two 
inches  deep. 

This  mode  is  attended  with  several  advantages, 
requiring  less  labor  in  preparing  the  ground,  less 
iu  cutting  the  seed  roots,  less  in  bending  ridges 
than  hills,  and  greatly  less  in  digging.  The  last 
operation  is  mostly  with  the  plough.  After  clear- 
ing off  the  vines,  run  a  furrow  along  the  ridge, 
taking  down  about  two  fifths  on  the  one  side,  re- 
turn and  throw  off  as  much  on  the  other  side^ 
leaving  about  one  fifth  in  the  middle,  nearly  full 
of  jotatoes,  which  can  be  easily  torn  to  pieces 
with  the  hand.     A  hoe  will  be  necessary  to  move 
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ho  (lilt  tlirowii  out  by  the  plough,  so  as  to  facilitate 
ho  picking  out  the  potatoes. 

This  mode  of  cultivating  and  taking  up  the 
;rop,  reduces  the  labor,  in  my  estimation,  nearly 
>no  half. 

To  obviate  the  difllculty  as  to  keeping,  I  put 
ny  potatoes  in  a  granger  in  the  cellar,  putting 
:hair  or  dry  dirt  around  aiul  on  them — put  them 
jp  the  same  day  they  are  dug.  When  freezing 
ivcathcr  eomes  on,  close  the  cellar  windows.  In 
his  way  I  had  sweet  potatoes  for  the  table  through- 
)Ut  the  last  cold  winter. 

Plant  about  the  first  of  April,  and  be  sure  to 
lig  after  the  first  frost  hard  enough  to  bite  the 
eaves. — Ohio  Farmer. 


rFrom  the  Massaclaiselta  Fpy.] 
PREJirUM  POTATOES. 

Mr  Editor — In  one  of  your  late  papers  was 
published  a  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Agii- 
ultural  Society  on  the  subject  of  a  premium  to 
30  awarded  for  the  best  kind  of  Potatoes,in  which 
(  was  named  as  a  competitor.  The  kind  I  offered 
was  a  selection  from  six  different  sorts  in  repute 
IS  good  for  the  whole  season.  The  seed  was 
iindly  furnished  me,  twelve  years  ago,  by  Blr 
fonathau  Whipple  of  Uxbridge,  a  gentleman 
ustly  celebrated  for  his  attention  to  this  impor- 
:ant  article.  On  tlie  4th  of  July  of  the  succeed- 
ug  year,  I  was  so  much  pleased  with  their  size 
lud  maturity,  as  to  exhibit  them  at  the  Coffee 
House  opposite,  where  I  met  with  two  gentlemen 
rom  I'liiladelphia.  On  vievvingthem  onereniark- 
;d  to  the  other  "  here  is  the  true  Mercer  jjotato, 
he  best  kind  ever  raised  in  Pennsylvania." — 
From  this  early  period  I  have  supplied  many  fam- 
ilies with  this  kind  ;  and  among  others,  the  Chair- 
nan  of  the  Committee,  with  manj'  bushels.  I 
.vas  not  aware  that  they  were  cultivated  by  any 
nher  person  in  this  town,  until  I  noticed  their  ri- 
■Tilship  under  the  agency  of  Gen.  Chamberlain. 
[  stated  to  the  Chairman  the  obvious  marks  of 
heir  identity  ;  and  afterward  by  letter  suggested 
to  the  Committee  the  difficulty,  which  they  disre- 
garded, of  ascertaining  the  "best  kind"  of  two 
parcels  so  incontestably  alike.  In  such  a  dilemna, 
could  conceive,  as  I  stated,  no  other  course  than, 
ither  to  withhold  the  premium,  or  divide  it, 
should  this  kind  be  considered  the  best,  in  the 
latter  alternative,  the  Committee  would  be  in  pos- 
session of  a  double  quantity  for  distribution, 
which,  I  supposed,  of  some  importance.  Gen. 
Chamberlain  was  also  satisfied  that  his  and  mine 
were  the  same  kind.  To  remove  all  "doubt," 
having  been  informed,  at  planting  time,  by  the 
Chairman,  that  I  "  had  leave  to  withdraw,"! 
procured  from  my  fortunate  competitor  half  a 
bushel  of  his  kind,  and  planted  them  by  the  side 
of  those  rejected,  on  which,  no  doubt,  the  Com- 
inittes  exercised  their  best  skill  and  judgment.  The 
experiment  proves  our   opinion  correct. 

I  agree  with  the  Committee,  that  the  specimen 
they  selected  was  in  appearance,  bettert  ban  mine. 
For  this  I  can  account  with  but  little  agency  from 
"worms";  and  less  from  "  heavy  ground,"  having 
none  of  this  description  in  tillage.  To  meet  the 
views  of  the  Society,  and  to  conform  to  practice 
in  all  other  matters  of  exhibition,  1  supposed  it 
necessary  that  potatoes,  with  other  articles  pre- 
sented for  inspection,  should  be  displayed  at  the 
Cattle  Show,  early  in  October.  1  was  not  aware 
thatthe  Committee  would  suspend  their  duty  until 
the  following  May — (in  April  they  were  not  ready 


to  report) — unfortunately  my  sample  kept  its  stand 
probably  by  my  negligence,  until  !  was  notified  in 
December  of  their  exposure.  They  were  the 
transferred  to  a  dry  cellar  of  the  Chairman,  where 
they  eom|detcd  their  six  montlu<)'  probation.  Their 
unsightly  and  shrivelh'd  condition  from  this  trying 
ordeal,  1  am  rejoiced  to  perceive,  has  not  changed 
the  kind.  Their  competitors  were  presented, 
fresh  and  fair,  fvoni  their  winter  quarters — but 
are  now  no  better  than  mine. 

]n  justification  of  the  award  the  Committee  say 
— "  The  two  parcels  may  be  of  the  same  kind — 
but  of  this  they  had  some  doubt."  Some  doubt  ? 
If  so,  why  not  wait  two  months  longer  and  ascer- 
tain the  fact — and  as  practical  farmers,  on  a  very 
simple  subject,  be  enabled  to  make  a  correct  and 
positive  opinion  .-'  They  stale  that  mine  were  of 
"  goo<l  size,"  though  "appearing  to  have  been 
grown  in  heavy  ground,  and  being  much  eaten  by 
worms."  From  the  test  above  mentioned,  the 
Committee  will  admit  that  this  may  have  been 
the  case  without  affecting  the  "  kind,"  to  which, 
by  their  commission,  the  investigation  was  solely 
directed.  Notwithstanding  their  "  doubt,"  they 
have  furnished  such  evidence  of  their  similarity 
as  would  satisfy  most  other  farmers  of  their  iden- 
tity. 

They  further  say,  "  they  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  valuable  kind"  ;  and  they  have 
furnished  ample  demonstration,  that  they  consid- 
ered them  good.  Whatever  was  originally  the 
fact,  it  is  now  apparent,  that  they  have  been 
"much  eaten." 

Let  me  assure  the  gentlemen  of  the  Committee, 
that  this  communication  is  in  no  measure  dictated 
by  any  feeling  of  disappointment  in  not  receiving 
or  sharing  the  premium.  I  should,  however,  hjive 
been  better  satisfied,  could  they  have  shown  that 
niv  friend.  General  Chamberlain,  had  better  claims 
and  that  the  premium  has  been  of  any  practical 
benefit  to  the  Society.  But  having  lost  it,  I  feel  a 
regret  that  it  is  not  compensated  in  obtaining  in 
common  with  other  members  of  the  Society  a 
better  kind  than  what  I  have  long  possessed. 

Respectfully,  O.  Fiske. 

Worcester,  Aug.  3,  1835. 


[From  the  Vermont  Chronicle.  ] 
OATMEAIi  VS.  DYSPEPSIA. 

Messrs  Editors — It  will  be  admitted  that 
Dyspepsia  is  the  most  fashionable  disease  of  the 
land,  but  not  the  most  comfortable.  As  a  physi- 
cian described  it,  "  It  is  any  thing  but  health." 
Of  course  according  to  Yankee  usage,  prescri])- 
tions  have  been  made  for  its  cure  by  all  sorts  of 
men,  and  made  to  amount  to  almost  all  sorts  of 
things.  But  after  all  the  lectures,  and  all  the  pre- 
scribed preventives,  many  people  have  it,  and 
some  will  have  it  till  they  die.  It  seems  to  as- 
sume more  and  more  alarming  types,  and  to  have 
less  respect  to  persons.  Suitable  exercise  and 
plain  diet,  are  doubtless  the  prime  and  ever  to  be 
approved  prescriptions  in  this  case.  Doubtless 
the  Graham  system  will  benefit  many.  Its  gener- 
al features,  so  far  as  I  understand  them,  must  be 
approved,  though  some  danger  may  accrue  in  in- 
dividual cases  from  over-strained  abstinence. 
Dyspeptics  will  learn  after  a  season  to  abstain 
mostly  from  meats,  puddings,  and  the  like,  and 
subsist  chiefly  on  bread.  This  has  been  known, 
and  hence  no  one  article  has  become  so  celebrated 
as  the  bread  of  unbolted  wheat.     But   for    one,  I 


am  wholly  surprised  at  this,  since  another  article 
is  so  fur  prcfi;rable.  Personal  experience,  and 
abundant  testimony  from  others,  induces  me  to 
say  without  hesitation,  that  the  Oaten  hreail  is 
a  much  better  article. 

TIk!  oatmeal  is  obtained  from  oats,  kiln  driinl, 
hulled  and  ground.  It  is  mnniifactnred  extensive- 
ly iu  the  north  of  Vermont  and  Canada.  X''" 
town  of  Barnet  can  furnish  abundance,  and  any 
miller  can  prepare  it  with  little  expense,  and  any 
firming  couutry  furnish  the  material,  even  where 
wheat  is  not  grown. 

When  prepared,  the  meal  can  much  more  easily 
be  jircservedin  a  good  state,  and  for  a  longer  time, 
than  the  unsifted  wheat.  The  only  thing  is  to 
keep  it  dry,  closely  packed,  atid  secured   from  air. 

And  the  expense  is  actually  much  less  than  of 
wheat.  In  this  section,  this  season,  it  is  furnished 
for  S'2,50  to  3,00  per  hundred,  and  the  value  per 
pound  is  at  least  one  fourth  more  than  that  of 
wheat,  because  it  contains  so  much  greater  share 
of  nourishment. 

Bread  made  from  the  meal  of  oats  is  the  most 
simple,  and  nutritious,  and  digestible  that  can  be 
furnished.  The  proper  and  best  method  of  pro- 
paring  it,  is  simply  to  mix  the  water  till  about  the 
consistence  of  paste,  add  sufficient  salt,  spread  in 
pans  or  other  vessels  ,is  thin  a  cake  as  possible,  and 
bake  I'lW perfectly  dried.  The  oalshaving  been  pre- 
viously dried,  the  necessity  of  yeast  is  wholly  ex- 
cluded. Bread  of  this  kind  will  never  he  heavy. 
Nor  will  it  form  a  pasty  matter,  like  that  which  so 
often  distresses  one  after  eating  flour  bread  ;  and 
the  particles  of  the  meal  being  so  coarse,  it  is  cer- 
tainly excelled  by  no  bread  in  preventing  constipa- 
tion. It  produces  too,  less  acidity,  antl  less  dis- 
tension of  the  stomach,  than  wheat,  and  the 
eflff-ct  to  satisfy  hunger,  and  prevent  lassitude  and 
faintness,  is  more  abiding. 

One  other  quality  which  renders  the  oaten 
bread  of  this  kind  necessarily  good,  is,  that  it 
must  be  thoroughly  masticated  ;  whereas  many 
have  sustained  serious  loss  from  taking  their  meals, 
and  even  the  Graham  bread  too  hastily. 

Those  who  will  substitute  this,  will  find  the 
embargo  duly  imposed  in  the  quality  of  the  bread 
itself.  On  the  whole,  from  actual  experience  of 
the  utility  of  this  article,  I  could  prescribe  it  for 
all  who  are  not  afflicted  with  the  popular  disease, 
as  being  the  most  hopeful  preventive,  and  to 
those  who  have  it,  as  being  the  best  antidote  yet 
devised.  And  were  it  to  be  adopted  by  students 
in  our  seminaries,  it  would  tend  essentially  to  pro- 
long the  life  and  perpetuate  the  energies  of  many 
a  young  man,  destined  for  the  service  of  the 
church.  Yours,  P. 

There  ! — if  P.,  who  lives  up  North,  has  not 
said  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  dietic  re- 
formers generally,  audof  dyspeptics  in  particular, 
to  the  virtues  of  an  oatmeal  diet,  we  shall  give 
them  over.  We  hold  ourselves  entitled  to  the 
special  thanks  of  our  excellent  friends  iu  Barnet, 
for  laying  this  communication  before  the  public. 
We  are  tempted  to  add  an  expression  of  wonder 
that  oatmeal  having  been  so  long  and  generally 
known  as  a  light  and  delicate  article  of  diet  in  the 
sick-room  and  nursery,  has  been  so  long  overlook- 
ed bv  caterers  for  malcontent  stomachs. — Editom, 


He  who  bestows  on  you  more  attention  than 
usual,  either  has  deceived  you,  or  intends  to 
do  so. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAI,  SOCIETY. 

Saturday,   August  8,  1835. 

A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  lield  at  their  Hall  in 
Cornhill.the  Hon.  E.   Vosc,  President,  in  the  chair. 

A  donation  of  seeds  of  the  Silk  Tassel  Rose  tree,  from 
Com.  David  Porter,  Charge  of  the  U.  S.  at  the  Sub- 
lime Porte,  was  laid  before  the  Society,  with  a  letter  from 
Gen.  Dearborn  OH  the  subject.  The  seeds  having  been  dis- 
tributed among  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  the 
President  having  remarked  upon  the  cultivation,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  moved  by  Dr  S.  A.  Shurtleff,  and 
unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved,— That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  present- 
ed to  Com.  David  Porter,  Charge  des  Afl'aires  of  United 
States  at  the  Sublime  Porte,  for  his  kind  attention  in 
again  transmitting  seeds  of  the  Silk  Tassel  Rose  trec^ 
and  that  the  Society  duly  appreciate  his  renewed  and 
valued  services  in  promoting  its  objects  at  Constanti- 
nople. 

Voted, — That  Gen.  Dearborn's  letter  be  published  in 
the  New  England  Farmer. 

ROXBURY,  JOLY  30,1835. 

My  Dear  Sir — Having  recently  received  seeds  of 
the  Silk  Tassel  Rose  tree,  from  David  Porter,  Esq.  Charge 
des  Affaires  of  the  United  States  at  the  Sublime  Porte, 
I  transmit  them,  to  be  disposed  of  in  such  manner,  as 
the  Horticultural  Society  may  deem  most  expedient,  to 
insure  the  propagation,  of  that  superb  ornament,  of  the 
gardens  of  the  East. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  we  are  under  great  obliga- 
tions to  our  distinguished  representative,  for  several 
valuable  presents  of  seed  ;  and  the  deep  solicitude 
which  he  has  evinced,  in  numerous  instances,  to  sub- 
serve the  interest  of  his  country,  in  all  its  branches  of 
industry,  entitle  him  to  high  commendation. 

The  public  officers  of  ihe  United  States,  who  like  him, 
visit  foreign  nations,  have  it  in  their  power,  to  confer 
great  benefits  upon  their  fellow  citizens,  in  many  ways, 
other  than  in  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of 
tiieir  station  ;  and  1  know  of  none,  who  has  shown  a 
more  ready  and  anxious  desire,  to  be  extensively  usefuli 
in  these  respects,  than  Com.  Porter. 

Enclosed  is  an  extract  from  liis  letter  which  accompa- 
nied the  seeds. 

With  ancere  esteem,  your  obt.  servt, 

H    A.  S.  Dearborn. 

United  States  Legation,  ^ 

St  Stephano,  De  Constantinople,  > 

February  22.  1835.  ) 

Mt  Dear  Sir, — I  enclose  you  a   few   seeds   of  the 
Silk  Tassel  Rose  Tree,  obtained  from  the   Sultan's  Gar- 
den, at  Ters  Hana,  where  it  grows  in  greater  beauty  and 
perfection,  than  any  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
With  sincere  respect,  your  obt.  servt. 

David  Porter. 
H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  Esq. 

The  committee  on  the  subject  reported  that  Mr  John 
Lewis  Russell  of  Salem,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Vege- 
table Physiology  of  the  Society,  had  accepted  their  invi- 
tation to  deliver  the  anniversary  address — report  unani- 
mously accepted. 

Marshall  P.  Sawyer,  Esq.  was  chosen  a  subscription 
member. 

Robert  Thompson,  Esq.  of  London  was  chosen  a  cor. 
responding  member,  and  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
charged  with  informing  him  of  the  same. 

Mr  Joseph  T.  Buckingham  was  chosen  subscription 
member. 


A  letter  accompanying  a  donation  of  China  flower 
seeds,  from  Mr  Alexander  Walsh  of  Lansingburg,  New 
York. 

Voted,  That  the  letter  be  published  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Farmer. 

Lansingburgh,  May  17,  1835. 

Dear  Sm^Accompanying  this  letter  I  send  the  Mas- 
.sachusetts  Horticultural  Society  a  small  parcel  of  China 
flower  seeds,  which  was  presented  me,  by  a  Flower 
loving  friend,  who  received  them  a  slirrt  time  since,  di- 
rect from  China. 

The  name  of  your  society  is  familiar  to  everv  man 
who  delights  in  Horticultuie ;  its  acts  have  been  the 
subject  of  all  praise.  Not  content  with  exciting  others 
to  deeds  of  good,  it  has  put  its  own  hand  to  the  plough; 
not  confining  itself  to  theories,  it  has  boldly  and  1  am 
happy  to  learn  successfully,  entered  upon  practical  de- 
monstration. 

Mount  Auburn  will  long  remain  a  proud  monument  to 
the  honor  of  its  projectors,  while  life  will  permit  them 
to  continue  the  cultivators  of  its  surface;  and  to  their 
memories,  when  that  surface  will  cover  them  from  the 
world's  gaze.  Mount  Auburn  is  a  masterpiece  of  its 
kind,  highly  useful  indeed  toils  neighboring  city,  and 
valuable  to  the  state  in  which  it  is  placed,  but  more  ex- 
tensive will  be  the  utility  that  must  arise  from  the  desire 
to  imitate  its  plan,  or  the  efforts  that  may  be  made  to  ex- 
cel. Your  course  may  beget  envy  or  the  spirit  of  ri- 
valry in  others,  hut  surely  such  envy  cannot  be  criminal, 
such  rivalry    must  be  virtuous. 

Happy  will  I  be,  should  I  in  any  manner  prove  in- 
strumental in  promoting  the  laudable  objects  of  your  so- 
ciety. I  shall  certainly  embrace  fur  that  purpose,  every 
opportunity  that  may  come  within  my  reach. 

Yours  very  respectfully,  Alexander  Walsh. 

Z.  Cook,  Jun. 

President  of  the  Mass.  Hort.  Society. 

The  seeds  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee 
on  Flowers,  and  they  were  charged  with  their  cultiva- 
tion. 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to 
Mr  Walsh. 

The  seeds  were  of  20  different  kinds,  viz. 

Tottering  Bridge,  Golden  Eagle,  Scarlet  Bird,  Magno- 
lia fuscotta.  Crimson  China  astor.  White  do.,  Wind  pre 
polled  carriage,  Seven  lovely  cousins.  White  finger  nail. 
Begonia  Discolia,  White  samos.  Red  do.,  Smiling  flow- 
er, Buxus,  Benanda  or  planton,  flower  of  Vernal  spring, 
Indian  Rose,  Magnolia  pluelia,  Helianthus,  Hiliacus 
mutabilis,  Vermilion  Butterfly. 

Voted, — That  the  assessment  of  subscription  membeis 
admitted  since  the  commencement  of  the  year,  should 
be  considered  as  beginning  with  the  second  quarter. 

The  Society  adjourned  to  the  next  Saturday,  eleven 
o'clock  A.  M.,  at  which  time  Ihe  meeting  stands  noti- 
fied. 

EiniBITION    OF    flowers. 

Saturday,  .'\ugust  8. 

The  exhibition  continues  to  be  attractive,  the  speci- 
mens of  Dahlias,  and  other  Flowers  shown  this  day  were 
equal  if  not  superior  to  any  before  exhibited  at  the  So- 
ciety's rooms. 

S.  Sweetser,  Cambridgeport. — Dahlias — White  frim- 
briata,  do.  King  of  the  Whites,  do.  Scarlet,  Widnall's 
Chancellor,  do.  do.  Turban,  do.  Coccinia  speciosissima, 
Dark  Paragon  of  Perfection,  do.  do.  Negro  Boy,  do.  do. 
Globe,  do.  Striped  Picta  formosissima  ;  Lophospermum 
maurandia.  Gladiolus  Psittacina,  Asclepias  tuberosa, 
Noisette  Lamarque  Rose  new  and  fine,&c. 

M.  P.  Wilder,  Dorchester. — Dahlias — Coccinea  mul- 


tiflora,  Widnall's  Perfection,  New  Crimson  Globe 
Queen  of  DahlLas,  Belladonna,  Cicero,  Widnall's  defi 
ance,  Dcnnisi  Minor,  Lovely's  Earl  Gray,  Maid  of  Si 
Leonard,  Feronia,  Coccinea  speciosissima,  Le  Brilliant 
Lass  of  Richmond  Hill,  Pavonia,  Barrett's  Susannah 
Aggripina,  Paragon  of  Perfection,  Theodore  Taleve 
ra,&c. 

E.  Weston,  Jun. — Cassia  marylandica,  Gnaph.iliuiT 
marsantacum,  Apocynum  androKmifolium,  Lysimacbii 
hybrida,  Agrimonia  empaloriodes,  Dicsonia  ptiosiuscula 
Eupalorium  purpureum,Spireatomento3a,  Achillea  mil- 
lifolia,  Cephalanthus  occidentalis,  Lespedeza  divergens 
Baptisia  tinctoria,  Helianthus  divaricatus,  Aster  solidagi 
noidcs,  Clematis  virginica. 

Samuel  Walker,  Roxbury.  —  Dahlias — Amunsta. 
Countess  of  Liverpool,  Plennisi,  Veronica  virginica, 
Iberis  purpurea.  Phlox  alba,  purpurea,  &c. 

Messrs  Hovey,ife  Co.,  Cambridgeport. — Bouquet  con 
talning  variety  of  flowers. 

Thomas  Mason,  Charlestown  Vineyard.  —  Bouquet 
containing  variety  of  Flowers. 

B.  P  Winslow. — Bouquet  containing  variety  of  flowers. 
For  the  Committee,  William  Kenrick. 

FRDITS    EXHIBITED. 

Pears. — By  Mr  Manning,  Beauty  of  Summer,  a  small 
fruit. 

By  Cheever  Newhall,  Citron  des  Carmes. 

By  M.  P.  Wilder,  Citron  des  Carmes. 

By  E.  M.  Richards,  Madeleine. 

By  John  Heard,  of  Watertown,a  new  variety  of  pear,, 
received  of  Mr  Knight — of  medium  size,  and  turbinatei 
form — at  the  insertion  of  the  stalk,  fleshy — the  skin  rather 
rough,  of  a  green  color — melting  and  juicy,  not  very 
sweet,  but  pleasant. 

By  Charles  Bowen,  of  Newton,  Madeleine  pears. 

Apples. — By  B.  V.  French,  a  variety  received  by  him 
for  Early  Nonsuch,  a  small  red  striped  and  pleasant  fruit. 

Apricots. — By  Mr  Rennells,  of  Boston,  of  fine  ap- 
pearance. 

Cantalocp. — By  Mr  M.  P.  Sawyer,  of  Portland,  a 
ripe  specimen,  from  his  green-house — very  fair. 

Gooseberries. — By  S.  Walker,  (omitted  in  last  Sat- 
urday's report)  Whitesmith,  Waiting  maid.  Top  Sawyer, 
Queen  Ann,  Red  Lion,  Hopley's  Globe,  and  other  vari- 
eties. These,  like  all  those  exhibited  by  Mr  Walker,  on 
former  occasions,  were  very  fine. 

The  exhibitions  of  this  class  of  fruits,  were  never  be- 
fore so  abundant  as  during  this  season.  This  most  pro- 
ductive and  eminently  hardy  ftuit  is  fast  growing  into 
favor.  There  is  no  part  of  our  country  so  cold,  but  that 
this  fruit  will  flourish  well.  The  soil  should  be  extreme- 
ly rich,  if  enormous  crops  are  desired.  The  gooseberry 
has  proved  remarkably  fine  this  year,  in  airy  situations, 
but  has  invariably  mildewed  in  the  shade.  It  may  be 
advisable,  therefore,  that  those  bushes  which  are  now 
growing  in  the  shade,  should  be  removed  by  the^r^t  of 
October,  to  a  highly  cultivated  soil  and  airy  situation.  If 
removed  thus  early,  they  may  strike  root  this  autumn, 
and  bear  an  abundant  crop  another  year. 

For  the  Committee,  Wm.  Kenrick. 


Unprecedented  COLD  in  August. — The  weather  on 
the  3d  and  4th  was  so  cold,  that  fires  were  necessary  to 
comfort  in  the  house,  and  we  believe  were  generally  put 
in  requisition.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  there  was  a 
stiff,  crispy  frost  on  the  low  grounds,  like  Ihe  frosts  of 
October,  gardens  in  exposed  places  suffered  in  their  ten- 
der vegetables,  and  some  fears  are  expressed  that  th«  crop 
of  corn  now  just  in  the  silk  is  materially  injured. — 
Windsor,  Vermont  Chronicle. 
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PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


CORRECTED    WITH    GREAT    CARE,  WEEKLY. 




KBOM 

-~Y^ 

iPPLES,           .            .            .    ■        . 

barrel 

3  50 

5  00 

Seans.  white 

bushel 

1  75 

200 

Jebk,  mess,  (new) 

barrel 

13  00 

13  50 

Cargo,  No.  I. 

" 

11 

11  50 

prime,         .... 

y  00 

9  50 

Jeeswas,  (.Vmencnn)     . 

pound 

20 

24 

ICTTER  iospecied,  No.  1,    . 

" 

16 

30 

^hekse.  new  milk,  .... 

" 

8 

9 

r'EATHERS,  norllierii,  !;eese,      . 

" 

40 

45 

soutlieni,  geese, 

" 

35 

39 

•"lax.  American,      .... 

** 

9 

10 

Flaxseed,                     .         . 

bushel 

1  25 

1  37 

'lour,  Genesee,      .        .     cash     . 

barrel 

6  62 

6  61 

BaJlimore,  Howard  street, 

7  00 

7  12 

Baltimore,  wharf, 

" 

6  7S 

6  87 

Aleiandiia, 

3  81 

7  87 

Irai.v,  Com,  northern  yellow  . 

bushel 

1  05 

lOG 

southern  yellow 

97 

1  00 

white. 

96 

98 

Rye,  northern,           none. 

" 

Barley,         .... 

" 

'' 

60 

62 

[a?,  best  Engtish,     .... 

ton 

22  00 

25  00 

eastern  screwed,   . 

IGOO 

17  00 

hard  pressed,    .... 

17  00 

20  00 

tOKEY 

gallon 

37 

42 

tops,  1st  quality 

pound 

13 

H 

2d  quality    .... 

" 

lARD,  Boston,  1st  sort,    . 

" 

11 

12 

southern,  Ist  sort, 

9 

10 

iKATHER,  slaughter,  sole. 

" 

19 

20 

do.        upper, 

" 

1! 

14 

dry  hide,  sole. 

" 

19 

21 

" 

18 

20 

" 

27 

29 

Baltimore,  sole,  . 

" 

23 

27 

IME,  best  sort 

cask 

1  00 

104 

OKK,  Mass.  inspect,  extia  clear,  . 

barrel 

20  50 

2100 

Navy,  mess,  .... 

" 

16  00 

16  50 

bone,  middlings. 

" 

iEDS,  Herd's  Grass, 

bushel 

225 

2  37 

Red  Top, 

75 

87 

Red  Clover,  northern, 

pound 

White  Dutch  Honeysuckle,  . 

" 

25 

03 

ILK  Cocoons,  (American) 

bushel 

2  75 

3  00 

ALLOW,  tried 

cwt. 

7  50 

800 

lOOL,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces.     . 

pound 

65 

76 

American,  full  blood,  washed. 

■  ' 

35 

60 

do.        3^ths            do. 

" 

50 

55 

do.        1-2                 do. 

" 

48 

50 

do.         1-4  and  common 

" 

45 

47 

Native  washed 

't 

38 

60 

c       ("Pulled  superfine,       . 

" 

55 

60 

5-6  1  1st  Lambs,    . 

It 

45 

50 

—  =  <  2d      do. 

" 

33 

38 

o  g.    3d      do,         .        . 
^       list  Spinning.     . 

'» 

25 

30 

'• 

48 

50 

ulhern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  cts. 

less  per  lb. 

PROVISION    MARKET. 


RETAIL    PRICES. 


I.M6,  northern, 

southern,  none. 

RK,  whole  hog's, 

CLTRY,     . 

■TT£R..  (tub)      , 

lump 

GS, 

FATOES,  new, 

)ERy  none  of  consequence, 


pound 

10 

" 

6A 

*' 

10 

'* 

14 

" 

20 

dozen 

14 

bushel 

75 

barrel 

3  50 

MIDDLESEX  AGRICULTURAL  NOTICE. 

The  committee  on  Farms,  Fruit,  Mulberry,  Forest 
".es,  and  Shrubs,  will  meet  at  the  Middlesex  Hotel, 
Concord,  on  Monday,  31st  day  of  August  next,  at  10 
ock,  A.  M.  and  proceed  to  view  sucli  Farms,  &c.  as 
y  be  formally  entered  for  premiums. 

BENJAMIN  DIXI 

JOS.  BRADLEY,  | 

M,  M.   RUTTER,  yCommilUe. 

J.  H.  I.ORING, 

JAiMES  EUSTIS.J 
j"All  applications  must  be  made  before  the  above 
e  either  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  the   Society,   in 
icord,  or  through  the   agency    of  some    one    of  the 
istees  of  the  Society,  for  1835. 

John  Stacy,    Scc'ryMid.  Jgr.  Society. 
'oncoTd,  Aug.  1,  1835. 


FARM  WANTEU. 

A  farm  is  wanted  within  20  miles  of  Boston,  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Mulberry  Tree,  to  consist  of  from  200  to  ."iOO  acres; 
to  be  high  land  and  easy  to  cultivate.  Any  person  wishing  lo 
sell  such  a  farm,  by  forwarding  a  simple  Bond,  that  the  price 
may  be  known  and  relied  upnn.  ;i  Committee  will  e.\amine 
the  premises ;  as  it  is  determined  lo  purchase  the  best  Farm 
otft-red  this  Autumn. 

Address  may  be  made  lo — 

tH(J.  VVIHTMARSH,  Boston  or  Brookline. 
WM.  H.  MONTAGUE,  Boston,    . 
JO,SlAH  DANIELS,  do. 

GEO.  C.  BAHUETT        do. 
JOHN  ASHTON,  Boston  or  Ro.\bury. 
Aug.  12.  tf 


FARm,   &c.  FOR  SAL.K. 

About  50  acres  of  land,  with  a  large  two-story  dwelling- 
house,  barn,  wood-house,  and  other  out  buildings  standing 
(hereon,  with  one  or  two  good  building  lots,  a  choice  collection 
of  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  and  oilier  fruit  trees,  and  grape 
vines  growing  on  the  premises.  It  is  situated  near  Whitlen- 
ton  Village,  two  miles  from  Taunton  Green,  in  the  vicinity  oi 
large  manufacturing  establishments  of  cotton,  copper  nails, 
Britannia,  zinc,  &c.  only  half  a  mile  from  the  surveyed  route 
for  a  branch  railroad  to  Taunton. 

'Jhe  above  situation  is  extremely  pleasant,  and  its  location 
very  desirable.  Part  of  the  land  is  first  rate,  and  well  adapt- 
ed (or  raising  vegetables,  wi  ich  «ould  fetch  as  good  price  here 
as  in  Boston.     For  ftirlher  particulars  applvto 

Taunton,  Aug.  12.        4t  JAMES  LEONARD. 


WANTED 

A  man  and  wife  (Americans)  lo  take  the  charge  of  a  Farm 
of  about  500  acres  in  the  State  of  New  York,  Near  Green 
Bush.  The  man  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  va- 
rious branches  of  business  incident  to  such  an  establishment, 
and  among  other  qualifications,  that  of  the  rearing  and  man- 
hgement  of  Stock  is  requisite.  The  wife  will  be  required  to 
manage  an  extensive  dairy.  To  such  a  family,  that  can  pro- 
duceth  e  needful  recommendations  for  capacity,  industry, 
neatness  and  sobrielv,  liberal  encourag -inent  will  be  given. 
None  others  need  apply.  ZEBEDEE  COOK,  Jr. 

June  25,  1835.  6t  4  Court  Street. 


THRESHUVG  MACHUVE. 

The  subscriber  respecti'ully  ofiers  to  the  public  a  new 
Threshing  Machine  which  he  has  recently  invented,  and 
which  for  utility,  cheapness  anti  simplicity  he  can  recoinmend 
to  their  use. 

The  machine,  put  in  operation  by  ahorse  and  tended  by  two 
men,  is  capable  of  threshing  grain  of  all  kinds,  whether  reaped 
or  mowed,  and  at  the  same  lime  separates  it  from  the  straw, 
doing  the  work  of  twelve  men  by  the  ordinary  process  per 
day,  without  any  waste  of  the  grain- 

The  apparatus  by  which  the  machine  is  put  in  motion  is  con- 
nected with  it,  and  it  is  altogether  as  portable  as  a  horse 
wagon. 

Its  simplicity  is  such  that  it  can  be  built  or  repaired  by  most 
farmers  at  a  small  expense. 

The  superiority  of  the  machine  over  any  other  of  the  kind 
now  in  use,  consists  mainly  in  the  perfect  maimer  in  which  it 
separates  the  pain  from  the  head  of  the  sheaf— every  grain 
being  effectually  separated — which  in  itself  U  equal  to  5  per 
cent  of  the  whole  quantity  threshed.  The  head  passes 
through  unbroken,  but  the  grain  is  efl'ectually  cleared.  As  lo 
its  capability  of  execution,  it  will  thresh  out  as  much  grain  as 
the  most  active  man  can  handle,  and  then  the  cradle  into  which 
it  passes  is  frequently  not  more  than  half  filled. 

The  subscriber  has  secured  Letters  Patent  for  the  above  in- 
rention.  The  machine  will  soon  be  ready  for  exhibition  in 
this  city,  due  notice  of  which  will  be  given,  aud  rights  for 
States,  counties  and  towns  then  be  disposetl  of. 

June  21.  WILLIAM  LATGHTON. 


HOLIilS'  CELiEBRATED  HORSE  LINIMENT, 

For    Sprains,   Bruises,    Wind- Galls,    Old  Strains,   Stiff 

joints,  Swelled  or  Cracked  Heels,  and  for  Horses  that   are 

strained  in  theSback  sineics,  lornn^  in  the  uilhers,  S^c.  ;  also 

for  Glandular  swellings  of  the  throat. 

The  ingredients  which  compose  this  preparrition  have  been 
carelully  selected  after  many  years'  experience,  and  are  some 
of  the  most  successftil  remedies  united,  correctly  proporlioned 
and  happily  adapted  to  atford  relief  in  all  the  above  meniioned 
complaints ;  the  proprietor  feels  assured  that  when  once  this 
article  is  used,  it  will  be  preferred  to  any  other,  as  it  is  decid. 
edly  'he  best  and  certainly  the  most  convenient  article  in  use. 

N.  B.  Persons  afflicted  with  Rheumatism,  Sprains,  Cramp, 
Numbness,  Stiffness,  or  Weakness  in  the  Joints,  will  find  this 
Liniment  a  valuable  and  efficacious  remedy. 

Prepared  and  sold  by  THOMAS  HOLLIS,  Druggist  and 
Chemist,  No.  30,  Union  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

[nr  The  Public  are  requested  to  observe  that  each  label  is 
signed. 

Price  for  large  Bottles  onedollar,  small  do.  75  c&nts.        o29 


Subscribers  to  the  New  England  Farmer  can  have  their 
volumes  neatly  half  bound  and  lettered  by  leaving  them  at 
ibis  office.  .  July'  15. 


FANEUIL  HALL  VEGETABLE  MARKET, 

WEDNESDAY,    AUG.    12,    1835. 

ShellBeans  12i  cents  per  quart;  Pcas$l  per  bushel  ; 
Sweet  Corn  2h  cts.  per  dozen;  Cucumbers  8  lo  12j  cts. 
per  doz.  ;  Squashes  12i  cts.  per  dozen  ;  Onions,  Tur- 
nips, Carrots,  Beets,' Ci  cts.  per  bunch;  Cabb«ges4  cts. 
per  head  ;    Tomatoes  25  cts.   per  doz. 

Grapes,  for  pickling,  ,f  1  per  bushel ;  Pears  2  to  $3 
per  bushel ;  Apples  1  50  to  f  2  per  bushel.  We  noticed 
a  few  Peaches,  at  from  6  to  12^  cts.  each  ;  other  varie- 
ties of  fruit  are  unusually  scarce. 


BRIGHTON  MARKET,— Monday,  August,  9,  1835 

iteported  for  the  Daily  .■Advertiser  &  Patriot. 

At  Market,  500  Beef  Cattle,  25  Cows  and  Calves, 
1950  Sheep,  and  110  Swine.  All  the  Swine  have  been 
twice  before  reported. 

Prices. — Beef  Cattle — The  market  was  quite  spirited, 
and  sales  of  some  qualilies  were  effected  at  a  small  ad- 
vance ;  a  few  extra  at  34s  a  34s  6d  ;  prime  at  3)s  a  33s; 
good  at  29s  a  31s  6d  ;  thin  at  24s  a  28s  6d. 

Coics  and  Calves—Sales  at  19,  23,  25,  28,  31,  35,  and 
$40. 

SAee;;— Sales  quick.  Ordinary  at  9s  and  10s  (id  ; 
middling  lis  3d,  12s,  and  13s:  better  qualities  13s  lid, 
15s,  and  ICs  (id. 

Sicine — Dull ;  a  few  sales  only  at  retail.  For  large, 
4  a  4  1-2  for  Sows,  and  5  and  5  1-2  for  Barrows ;  small 
Shoats  1-2  to  lo  hio-her. 


NURSERY  OP  WIIililAM  KENRICK, 

In  Newton,  near  Boston.  Five  and  a  half  miles  from  Bos- 
ton by  the  Western  Avenue,  aud  one  half  of  a  mile  from  the 
Worcester  Rail  Road. 

A  most  extensive  variety  of  Fruit  Trees,  consisting  of  the 
finest  kinds  of  New  Flemish  Pears,— Also,  Apples,  Cherriese 
Peaches,  Plums,  Nectarines,  Almonds,  Quinces,  Grap- 
Vines,  Currants,  Raspberies,  fine  imported  Lancashire  Goose, 
beries,  selections  from  the  best  varieties  known.  Mulber- 
ries FOR  SlLK,  at  a  liberal  discount,  by  the  hundred  or 
thousand,  including  the  Chinese  fllulberry  or  Morus  Multi- 

CAULIS. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  and  Roses  about  one  thou- 
sand finest  kinds.  Also,  Herbaceous  fl  iwering  plants,  Pte- 
nies  and  splendid  Double  Dahlias. 

Address  to  William  Kenrick,  Newton,  Mass.  Trees  and 
Plants  when  ordered  are  selected  and  labelled  with  due  pre- 
caution and  care,  and  securely  packed  and  duly  forwarded 
from  Boston,  by  land  or  sea.    Transportation  gratis  lo  City. 

Or  all  orders  left  with  Geo.  C.  Barrett,  who  is  agent,  at  his 
Seed  .ttoie  and  Ihe  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Repository, 
Nos  51  and  52  North  Market  Street,  will  be  in  like  manner 
duly  attended  lo. 

(jatalogues  gratis  on  application. 

August  5. 


VALUABLE  ^VORK  ON  AGRICULTURE. 

This  Day  published  by  Geo.  C.  Barrett,  THE  CO.M- 
PLETE  FARMER  AND  RURAL  ECONOMIST.    By  T. 

G.  Fessenden.     Second  edition,  revised  and  improi-ed  bij  the 
Author,  with  considerabf  ■>  additions. 

The  first  edtion  »  as  published  last  season,  and  the  sale  was 
rapid  beyond  precedent  lor  a  work  of  this  kind.  The  present 
improved  and  stereotyped  impression  has  still  higher  recom- 
mendations to  public  patronage,  and  cannot  fail  to  prove  still 
more  useful  to  the  community  of  cultivators. 

This  work  has  met  with  decided  and  universal  approbation 
from  ihe  most  competent  ,judges.  Among  the  written  and 
printed  recommendatory  notices  are  those  of  the  Hon.  John 
Lowell  and  Rev.  Henry  Oilman.  The  Editors  of  the 
New  York  Farmer,  the  New  England  Magazine,  the  Maine 
Farmer,  Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine,  4'C.  have  given  favor- 
able critiques  of  the  Complete  Farmer.  We  shall  subjoin  Mr 
Lowell's  notice,  and  propose  in  some  future  number  to  publish 
those  of  the  other  gentlemen  who  have  honored  Ihe  work  with 
their  approbation. 

"Roximrtj,  April  6,  1833. 

"  Having  perused  with  attention  Ihe  Complete  Farmer  and 
Rural  Economist,  by  Thomas  G.  Fessenden,  Esq.  in  its  first 
edition,  and  having  recently  revised  it  at  his  request,  prepara- 
tory to  a  second  edition,  1  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  valuable 
compendium  and  useful  woik.  Those  who  know  that  the  sci- 
ei.ce  of  Agriculture  is  so  extensive  as  lo  fill  twelve  quarto  vol- 
umes in  the  celebrated  French  work  of  the  Abbe  Rozier,  and  a 
space  not  less  in  English  works,  will  not  expect  in  such  an  a- 
bridgement  full  details  in  any  one  branch  of  that  extensive  and 
varied  art.  But  I  know  of  no  abridged  work  in  the  French  or 
English  languages  which  conveys  more  instruction  in  so  small 
a  compass  than  this  work  of  Mr  Fessenden. 


m6 


',  » 


JoHK  Lowell.' 
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TRUTH  AND  FALSEHOOD. 

BY    B.    H.    WILDE. 

There  's  a  tuneful  river 

In  Erin's  isle  — 
Where  the  sunbeams  quiver 

In  silvery  smile  ; 
Where  the  leaves  that  fall, 

'Neath  the  autumn  sky, 
Grow  gem-like  all, 

And  never  die. 

And  such  is  the  stream  hy  Truth  enlightened, 
That  leaves  the  breast  by  Wisdom  brightened, 
Where  even  the  joys  that  the  storms  dissever, 
Are  turned  to  gems  that  flow  forever. 

There  's  a  darkling  tide 

In  the  Indian  clime. 
By  whose  herbless  side 

There  's  a  sulphury  slime  — 
To  the  flower  that  it  touches, 

A  scorching  wave  — 
To  the  bird  that  approaches, 

A  weltering  grave. 

And  such  are  the  waters  of  Rittemess,  rising 
In  the  desert  bosom  of  dark  Disguising  ; 
And  the  birds  of  joy  and  the  flowers  of  feeling 
Must  perish  wherever  that  wave  is  stealing. 


FRrENDgHIP  OF  LOBSTERS. 

Naturalists  have  usually  supposed  cnistaccous 
animals  perfectly  solitary  in  their  habits,  as  they 
have  been  rarely  known  to  e.'diibit  anything  like 
an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  others.  To  all  appear- 
ance, the  great  business  of  their  lives  is  solely  to 
satisfy  a  never  satiated  appetite  ;  and  this  they  are 
prone  to,  even  were  it  at  the  expense  of  the  en- 
tire species,  were  the  whole  threatened  with 
starvation.  Hospitality  is  unknown  to  them,  and 
no  division  of  spoil  is  a  voluntary  act  with  any  of 
them.  If  one  can  hy  any  extra  exertion  seize  a 
portion  on  which  another  is  feeding,  it  is  good 
luck,  and  there  die  business  ends. 

Within  a  few  days,  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion with  a  loltster-catcher  in  Boston  harbor,  of 
whom  we  gathered  soirie  very  good  ideas  in  rela- 
tion to  the  habits  of  aquatic  beings,  the  conversa- 
tion happened  to  turn  upon  the  singular  structure 
and  selfishness  of  lobsters.  He  remarked  that 
wlien  one  of  them  shed  its  shell,  it  was  generally 
watched  Iiy  one  that  had  on  a  coat  of  mail,  which 
manifested  immediate  concern  on  the  approach 
of  danger.  When  attempting  a  short  titne  since 
to  draw  a  lobster  from  between  the  ro(^ks,  per- 
fectly soft  and  helpless  on  account  of  having  re- 
cently parted  with  its  shell,  a  stout  old  fellow 
darted  at  the  stick  with  his  shears,  very  tailor  like, 
to  his  no  small  annoyance  as  well  as  amusement. 
He  swam  round  the  body  of  his  prostrated  charge, 
eyeing  with  solicitude  every  motion  of  the  foe, 
and  manifested  to  the  last  moment  of  the  capture 
of  both,  a  degree  of  atfection  that  would  he  com- 
mendable in  human  society. 

He  has  no  doubt  that  some  lobsters  go  several 
years  without  shedding  their  shells.  Having 
taken  a  small  rusty  looking  lobster,  covered  by 
barnacles,  the  size  of  which  presupposed  a  resi- 
dence of  one  or  two  years  on  liis  back,  and  with- 
al, being  also  blind  by  reason  of  the  same  uncom- 
fortable tenants  having  built  their  houses  directly 


over  its  eyes,  he  was  thrown  into  the  car  for  fu- 
ture bait.  The  next  day  he  discovered  that  the 
shell  had  opened  longitudinally  from  the  head  to 
the  tail,  on  the  line  of  a  natural  suture,  and  the 
body,  appearing  like  a  dressed  lobster  for  the  table, 
lying  at  the  bottom  unable  to  move  a  limb.  This 
is  the  time  they  increase  in  bulk,  for  in  that  con- 
dition ho  was  one  third  larger  than  the  cast  off 
slielL  In  four  days  a  new  one  had  formed  and 
beconie  bard  enough  to  protect  him.  He  could 
see  well,  was  lively  and  strong,  and  finally  made 
a  very  fine  dish  when  dressed  about  one  week 
after. 

In  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  and  indeed  on  the 
coast,  very  far  soutli  from  New  York,  the  soft 
shelled  crabs,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  are 
highly  prized.  This  is  the  period,  therefore, 
when  the  new  covering  is  beginning  to  be  devel- 
oped. 

MATRIMONIAI.  liOTTERT. 

On  the  21st  day  of  December  last,  1  was  pas- 
sing  through   the    State    of  South    Carolina,  and 

town  of  B ,  where  I  had  an  acquaintance  on 

whom  I  called.  I  was  quickly  informed  that  the 
family  was -invited  to  a  wedding  in  the  neighbor- 
ing house,  and  on  being  requested,  I  changed  my 
clothes  and  went  with  them.  As  soon  as  the 
young  couple  were  married  the  company  was 
seated,  and  the  most  profound  silence  ensued.  A 
young  lawyer  then  rose  and  addressed  tlie  com- 
pany very  handsomely,  and  finished  his  discourse, 
begged  leave  to  offer  a  new  scheme  of  matrimony, 
which  he  believed  and  hoped  would  be  beneficial. 
On  obtaining  leave,  he  proposed : — 

That  one  man  in  the  comjiany  should  be  se- 
lected as  president;  that  this  president  should  be 
duly  sworn  to  keep  entirely  secret  all  communi- 
cations that  should  he  forwarded  to  his  official 
department  that  night ;  and  that  each  imniarried 
gentleman  and  lady  should  write  his  or  her  name 
on  paper,  and  imder  it  place  the  person's  name 
with  whom  they  wished  to  marry  — then  hand  it 
to  the  president  for  inspection  ;  and  if  any  gen- 
tleman and  lady  have  reciprocally  chosen  each 
other,  the  president  was  to  inform  each  of  the  re- 
sult :  and  those  who  had  not  been  reciprocal  in 
their  choices  were  kept  entirely  secret. 

After  the  appointment  of  the  president  the 
communications  were  accordingly  handed  up  to 
the  chair,  and  it  was  found  that  twelve  young 
gentlemen  and  ladies  had  reciprocated  choices,  but 
whom  they  had  chosen  remained  a  secret  to  all 
but  themselves  and  the  president.  The  conver- 
sation changed,  and  the  company  retired. 

Now  hear  the  conclusiou.  I  passed  through 
the  same  place  on  the  14th  March  following,  and 
was  informed  that  eleven  or  twelve  matches  had 
been  solenmized,  and  the  young  gentlemen  of 
eight  couples  of  the  eleven  had  declared  that 
their  diffidence  was  so  great  that  they  certainly 
should  not  have  addressed  their  respective  wives, 
if  the  above  scheme  had  not  been  introduced 

Gentlemen     under  twenty,   and    Indies   under 
fourteen,    were    excluded    as    unmarriageable, 
Southern  paper. 


eOMPI.ETE  SET  OP  THE  FARMER. 

Fon  sale  at  this  office,  one  complete  set  of  the  New  Englan 
Farmer  comprising  twelve  volumes,  neatly  a..d  well  bount 
and  perfccl.     Price  .S3  2.5  per  volume,  cas/i.  Feb.  IP 


HORSE  RAKE. 

Just  received  at   llie   Agricultural    Warehouse,   a  few  fir 
rate  Revolving  Horse  Rakes. 
July  8. 


FARItl  FOR  SAIiE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

An  excellent  Farm  containing  70  acres,  situated  in  Marlh 
rough.  Mass.,  with  a  house  and  barn  thepeon, for  sale,  or  woul 
be  exchanged  for  properly  in  the  cily  of  Boston.  For  tern 
and  pariirulars  inquire  of  G.  C.  BAIIRETT  at  this  office, . 
N.  B.  PROCTOR,  Esq.  of  said  Marlborough.  6m 


WANTS  A  SITUATION  AS  GARDENER, 

A  single  man,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  his  business  in  3 
its  branches,  and  who  can  procure  good  recommendations  froj 
his  last  emplovers.  Enquire  at  G.  C.  Barrett's  Agriculturi 
Warehouse,  Boston.  m6. 


Pride,  perceiving  humility  honorable,  oflen 
borrows  her  cloak. 

Did  universal  charity  prevail,  earth  would  be  a 
heaven,  and  hell  a  fable. 


DRY  GOODS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

The  subscriber  intending  leaving  this  part  of  the  country  I 
the  South  about  tlie  Isl  of  August  next,  offers  for  sale  I 
whole  of  his  cxlensive  stock  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Gooc< 
nd  lease  of  the  store  No.  414  Washington  st  — and  the  stoo 
will  be  sold  at  verj  reduced  prices  at  retail  until  closed, amon 
which  are  the  follu\^ing  varieties,  viz i — 

Broadclnihs,  Cassimeres,  Athenian  Cassimere,  Rouen  Ca 
simere,  Athenian  Camlets,  ^*c. 

4  bales  of  superior  Welch,  English  and  American  Flanneh 
Some  of  them  are  very  superior,  and  are  warranted  not 
shrink  in  wasli  ng. 

5  bales  of  Angola  Flannel,  an  excellent  article  for  sumai 
wear. 

1  bale  Domet  Flannel,  4  do  col'd  Americgn  do. 

4  do  col'd  Uomels, 

3  cases  of  superior  English  Cambric  Dimoties, 

1    do.  do        Furniture  Dimoty, 

1  do  col'd  Poult  de  Soie  Silk,  at  3s  per  yd,  ofanexcelld 
quality. 

Cases  Irish  Linens  of  superior  quality, 
do    English  and  American  Prints, 
do    and  bales  of  brown  and  bleached  Shirtings, 
do    of  white  Cambric  and  Cambric  Muslins, 
do    of  Bishop  Lawns,  from  20  cents  to  5s  3d  per  yard, 

1600  ps  Nai  kin  and  Canton  Straw  Carpeting, 

Cases  of  Taylor's  Persian  Spool  Cotton,  at  3s  per  dozen, 
5  cents  per  spool,  warranted  of  very  superior  quality, 

Cases  of  Spool  Cotton  at  6d  per  dozen, 

1  case  of  open  work  cotton  Hose  at  Is  per  pair, 

pases  of  4-4  and  G-4  Bobbinet  Laces,  fm  9d  to  5s  3d  per  \ 
case  Grecian  do.  superior  quality,  at  2s  per  yard, 
1  bale  Russia  Damask,  6-4  and  8-4--a  very  durable  ariicl 
for  Table  Cloths, 

2  cases  India  and  English  Silk  Hdkfs. 

2  do    col'd  Table  Cloths,  assorted  sizes. 

1  do  col'd  bordered  cotton  hdkfs.  imitation  L.  C.  at 
each. 

I  case  Linen  hdkfs.        4  do  American  Sewing  CottoB, 

5  bales  Russia  Crash, 

3  cases  Linen  and  Cotton  Tapes,        1  do.  English  Pins, 
7  bales  of  Tickings,  assorted  qualities — and  ti  great  varie 

of  other  goods,  which  will  be  sold  in  proportion. 

ELIAB  STONE  BREWER, 
June  3  414  Washington  street 
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NO.  6 


fFnr  the  New  Engln.iii  Farmer.! 
SELiECTION  OP  SEEDS  PREVENT  THE  DEGEN- 
ERACY OP  VEGETABLE  PRODrCTlONS. 

Mr  Editok — An  opinion  prevails  to  some  ex- 
tent anionp  some  of  my  acquaintance,  that  all 
kinds  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  seeds  are 
apt  to  degenerate  if  they  continue  to  grow  from 
the  same  original  stalk  in  any  one  ncighborhod  ; 
and  that  in  order  to  secure  good  crops  of  corn, 
potatoes,  and  other  valuable  products  of  the  field 
and  garden,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  seed  which 
grew  at  a  great  distance,  from  the  place  where  the 
seed  is  to  be  planted.  Some  of  these  persons, 
suppose  that  if  farmer  A.  living  in  C,  ex- 
changes his  seeds  with  farmer  B.  living  in  D., 
at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  from  each 
other,  that  the  exchange  will  always  be  mutually 
beneficial,  and  will  ensure  an  increase  of  cro])s  to 
botli. 

I  could  relate  to  you  a  number  of  experiments 
which  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  such  a  doctrine. 

A  few  years  ago  I  planted  Turnip  seud,  which 
was  obtained  by  selecting  the  best  roots  from  a 
very  fine  crop  of  turnips,  and  growing  seed  from 
them.  The  seed  from  these  selected  turnips  was 
planted  within  a  few  rods  of  the  place  where  the 
seed,  and  the  turnips  which  made  the  seed,  had 
grown,  and  tliis  seed  produced  a  fine  crop.  But  not 
having  seed  enough,  I  procured  some  turnip  seed 
■'from  abroad,  and  planted  it  in  the  same  mariner 
by  the  side  of  the  other.  When  the  crop  was 
matured,  it  was  seen  that  the  seed  which  was  ob- 
tained from  a  distance,  produced  a  crop  not  more 
than  one  fourth  part  as  large  as  that  wliicli  was 
grown  near  the  spot  where  it  was  planted,  and 
while  the  latter  was  remarkably  smooth,  fair, 
handsome,  and  excellent  in  quality,  the  crop  pro- 
duced from  seed  obtained  at  a  distance  was  rough, 
and  poorer  in  quality,  in  about  the  same  propor- 
tion that  it  was  smaller  in  quantity. 

About  the  same  time,  I  made  a  similar  e^iperi- 
ment  with  carrot  seeds,  and  the  result  was  very 
similar  to  the  experiment  with  turnips  which  I 
have  just  related. 

But  as  potatoes  are  thought  by  sotiie  to  be  pe- 
culiarly apt  to  degenerate,  and  as  it  is  not  easy  for 
every  man  to  make  experiments  which  require 
more  than  thirty  years  for  the'ir  completion,  I 
send  you  the  following,  which  you  are'  at  liberty 
to  give  to  the  public,  through  the  medium  of  your 
useful  paper,  if  you  think  the  narration  worth 
publishing. 

When  I  was  a  lad  16  years  of  age,  my  father 
obtained  a  kind  of  round  yellowish  potatoes, 
which  was  new  in  the  neighborhood,  and  was 
thought  at  that  time  to  be  a  superior  kind.  He 
planted  them,  and  was  much  pleased  with  the  re- 
sult  He  had  a  larger  crop  than  he  had  ever  ob- 
tained before,  on  the  same  quantity  of  ground 
since  my  remembrance.  He  continued  to  culti- 
vate the  same  kind  of  potatoes,  for  more  than  20 
years,  on  the  same  farm,  and  they  still  retained 
their  excellence. 

After  I  became  the  head  of  a  family,  and  after 


my  father  had  cultivated  the  kind  of  potatoes  of 
which  I  am  writing,  for  about  fourteen  years,  I  ob- 
tained seed  from  him,  and  have  continufd  tli(!  cul- 
tivation of  them  for  sixteen  years  more  ;  from  the 
same  original  stock,  which  my  fallur  obtained, 
when  I  was  sixteen  years  old. 

Tiius  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  16  years  which  / 
have  cultivated  them,  added  to  the  14  years  which 
my  father  cultivated  them,  before  I  obtained  the 
seed  from  him,  make  a  period  of  30  years,  which 
uie  have  continued  the- cultivation  of  the  same 
kind  of  potatoes,  frotn  the  same  original  stock. 

I  have  ever  been  careful,  to  .select  the  best  part 
of  my  crop  for  seed,  and  so  far  from  degenerating 
or  running  07(t  as  it  is  termed,  some  of  my  last 
crops  have  been  handsomer  and  better,  than  I  have 
ever  seen  of  the  kind  before. 

Respectfully  yours,  Asa  M.  Holt. 

East  Hoddam,  Conn.  August  7,  1835. 

By  the  Editor. — The  above  is  from  a  very  re- 
spectable medical  gentleman  from  whom  fiitufe 
favors  of  a  similar  nature  are  respectfully  solicited. 
We  have  frequently  endeavored  to  impress  on  our 
readers  the  importance  of  selecting  the  best  seeds, 
roots,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  new  crops 
of  the  same  sorts  of  vegetables ;  and  given  the 
opinion  of  practical  as  well  as  scientific  cultivators 
that  it  is,  geiierally,  better  to  propagate  from  the 
bc.«t  which  a  farmer  has  himself  proved  and  im- 
proved than  to  make  hap-hazard  exchanges  witli 
Ills  brethren  at  a  distance.  The  rule  is,  or  should 
be  to  raise  the  best  you  can,  and  propagate  from 
the  best  you  raise.  See  New  England  Farmer, 
vol.  xiii.  pp.  30,  62,  334.  But  examides  are  better 
than  precepts,  and  those  of  Dr  Holt  are  very  per- 
tinent and  iristructive. 


PARMER'S  I.IBRARY. 

We  have  on    our   table  three  volumes  of  the  Far- 
mer's Library. 
Vol.   I.      The  Xew  American  Gardener,    10th    edi- 
tion, by  T.  G.   Fessenden. 
Vol.   II.      The  jVew  American  Orchardist,  2d    eili- 

tion,  by  William   Kenrick. 
Vol.  III.      The  Complete  Farmer,   2d   edition,   by 
T.   G.  Fessekden. 

It  may  appear  superfluous  for  us  to  remark 
upon  the  labors  of  our  assiduous  co-editor,  on 
which  the  demand  for  successive  editions  has  al- 
ready stamped  the  unequivocal  impress  of  public 
approbation.  We  had  rather  leave  this  subject 
to  the  judicious  Loudon,  editor  of  the  London 
Gardener's  Hagnzine,  who  leads  us  to  believe  that 
he  has  condensed  into  his  work  the  most  valuable 
portions  of  the  experience  and  labor  of  the  prac- 
tised agriculturist  and  gardener  in  Europe  and 
America.  Those  who  expect  novelty  in  works  of 
pure  fiction  and  imagination  are  often  deceived, 
and  those  who  expect  it  on  a  subject  which  has 
engaged  the  unwearied  attention  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  mankind  since  our  first  parent  Adam,  ex- 
pect not  wi.sely.  On  this,  whoever  is  able,  unfet- 
tered by  the  trammels   of  prejudice,  to   offi:r   the 


fair  results  arrived  at  by  those  who  have  the 
necessary  experience,  oflTers  that  which  in  most 
conducive  to  utility — and  we  apprehend  that  every 
farmer  who  is  ambitious  of  cultivatin"  hi.s  land 
on  the  most  approved  principles  will  not  fail  to 
add  these  three  volumes  to  his  stock  of  books. '^ 

With  respect  to  the  second  volume  by  Mr  Ken- 
rick, we  may  be  expected  to  s|)eak  without  bias, 
and  nm-  fir.st observation  is  to  quarrel  with  ijim  for 
omitting  the  Tupelo  tree  in  his  list  of  ornamental 
trees.  It  grows  plentifully  in  this  neighborhood  i 
near  Cohasset  there  are  some  magnificent  speci- 
mens ;  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  ornamentnl 
trees  of  the  American  forest. 

We  have  bestowed  son)e  pains  in  comparing 
his  list  and  descriptions  of  orchard  fruits  with  the 
best  authorities,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing them  correct,  so  that  this  work  may  al- 
ways be  referred  to  by  the  farmer  with  perfect 
confidence.  The  introduction,  which  contains 
remarks  on  the  routine  of  cultivation,  pruning, 
grafting,  insects,  &c.  &c.  is  written  in  a  remarka- 
bly clear  and  plain  style  exactly  fitted  for  the  work. 
We  extract  the  section  on  modern  or  landscape 
gardening. 

"  In  northern  latitudes,  the  location  of  a  gar- 
den should  be,  if  practicable,  on  the  south  side  of 
a  hill.  Or  it  may  be  screened  on  tlie  cold  quar- 
ters, either  by  hills,  or  by  dense  and  deep  border.s 
of  evergreen  and  other  forest  trees,  intermi.ved 
with  fruit  trees  and  shrubs  of  ornament.  An 
undulating  surface  is  by  all  means  to  be  preferred, 
and  water  sliould  not  be  wanting. 

"  'Pile  art  pf  Modern  Gardening,  is  to  form  a 
landscape  the  most  beautiful.  Nature  having 
drawn  the  outline,  art  must  accomplish  the  rest. 
Art  itself  being  subservient,  or  so  far  concealed, 
as  that  all  may  appear  the  work  of  nature  alone. 
Wall  and  boundary  fences  should  be  demolished, 
or  so  far  as  possible  concealed.  The  ha-ha  is  a 
concealed  wall,  constructed  in  the  bottom  of  a  dry 
ditch,  and  rising  no  higher  than  the  surface  of  the. 
earth.  Straight  lilies  and  right  lined  walks  are  to 
be  avoided  ;  and  in  their  stead  devious  lines  only 
are  adopted  ; — the  serpentine,  or  the  gentle  wav- 
ing lines,  which  bring  continual  and  agreeable 
change.  Striking  and  agreeable  objects  in  the 
landscape,  whether  near  or  remote,  should  be 
brought  frequently,  and  sometimes  suddenly  into 
0))en  view;  while  unpleasant  objects,  should  from 
all  conspicuous  points,  be  masked  from  the  flight, 
by  shrubbery  or  by  trees.  To  the  hills  an  arti- 
ficial elevation  may  be  given  by  planting  their 
summits  with  the  stateliest  trees.  And  depth  is 
preserved  to  the  valleys,  by  converting  them  to 
lawns.  Views  of  the  water,  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten, are  essential  to  the  perfect  landscape. 

"The  first  garden,  of  which  we  have  any  ac- 
count on  record,  was  jilanted  by  the  Almighty, 
"  Eastward  in  Eden,"  and  in  it,  every  tree  that 
was  pleasant  to  the  eye,  or  useful  for  food.  Oul 
of  Eden  went  a  river,  which  watered  the  garden  '. 
and  from  thence  it  was  parted  into  four  liead.s, 
1st.  PisoDjOn  the  side  of  Ilavilah.     2il.  Gihon,on 
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th?  side  of  Ethiopia.     3(».  Hiddckel,  towards  As- 
syria.    4th.  The  Euphrates. 

"  The  modern  style  of  gardening,  in  the  place 
of  the  regular  geometric  forms,  and  the  right  an- 
gles, and  right  lines  has  siihstituted  all  that  is  more 
consistent  with  nature,  and  with  beauty'." 

Some  considerable  portion  is  devoted  to  the  in- 
teresting subject  of  the  Mulberry  Plantations  and 
the  Silkworm,  which  are  probably  destined  to  be- 
come staple  articles  of  produce  in  this  country,  on 
the  soil  and  situation  of  which  he  observes : 

"Although  the  mulberry  flourishes  most  luxuri- 
antly in  a  moist  and  rich  soil,  and  protected  situ- 
ation, yet  the  leaves  which  are  produced  in  such 
soils,  are  more  crude,  and  not  of  a  quality  so 
nourisliing.  The  growth  of  the  tree,  in  such 
soils  and  exposition,  besides  being  more  rapid,  is 
prolonged  to  a  later  period  in  autumn,  or  until  the 
tender  and  yet  vegetating  tips  of  the  twigs  are 
suddenly  arrested  by  the  frost;  the  immature 
wood  of  a  forced  growth  being  more  tender,  is 
consequently  more  lial)le  to  be  killed  by  early 
frosts  and  by  winter.  Such  a))pears  to  have  been 
the  case  in  the  winter  of  1831-2,  which  destroyed 
so  many  full  grown  trees  of  the  hardiest  descrip- 
tion, even  to  the  root.  The  ravages  of  that  de- 
structive winter  seem  to  have  been  confined  to 
particular  situations  and  soils ; — to  the  productions 
of  the  forced  growth  of  a  summer  not  less  un- 
common and  extraordinary. 

"  Authors  seem  fully  agreed  that  the  most  suit- 
able soils  for  the  mulberry  tree,  are  'dri/,  sandy  or 
stony!'  And  trees  growing  on  '  dry,  sandy  or  stony 
soils,''  and  situated  on  the  open  plains,  and  on  hills 
the  most  exposed  to  cold  winds,  will  be  found  to 
suffer  least  from  the  destructive  frosts  of  autumn 
and  of  winter." 

Mr  Kenrick  having  raised  a  large  quantity  of 
the  plants  of  Morus  niulticaulis,  what  he  writes 
must  be  considered  as  good  information  on  this 
point. 

In  conclusion  we  can  safely  recommend  the 
whole  work  as  fully  entitled  to  its  appellation, 
"  The  Farmers'  Library." — Hort.  Register. 


hamel,  or  it  is  probable  he  wrote  the  descriptions 
of  some  of  his  fruits  from  trees  imported  from 
France  with  erroneous  names  ;  what  its  name  is'in 
France  will  perhaps  be  ascertained  by  further  in- 
vestigation. 

Salem,  August  17,  1835. 

The  above  is  a  description  of  some  of  the 
finest  pears  we  have  ever  tasted,  of  which  sam- 
ples were  kindly  presented  to  us  by  Robert 
Manning,  Esq.  of  Salem,  Mass. — Editor. 


^V  [Por  the  New  England  Farmei-.] 

'  KOUSSEL.ET  HATIF  PEAR,  of  Coie. 

To  the  Editok. — The  specimens  of  pear  sent 
grew  on  a  tree  imported  from  France.  The 
form  of  the  fruit  is  very  remarkable,  the  flavor 
high,  and  if  eaten  at  the  proper  time  is  the  best 
pear  of  its  season,  ripening  just  before  the  Gros 
Cuisse  Madame,  (Jargonelle  of  England  and 
America.)  It  is  a  good  fruit  for  a  private  garden, 
but  unfit  for  the  market,  as  it  will  continue  good 
but  a  short  time  after  arriving  at  perfect  maturity, 
the  following  is  CoxeJs  description. 

"no.  IV.  ROUSSELET    HATIF. 

This  is  more  generally  admired  than  any  sum- 
mer pear ;  it  is  remarkably  fine,  rich,  waxy,  and 
luscious,  its  form  is  somewhat  like  a  calabash, 
with  a  long  curved  neck,  and  a  long  fleshy  stem, 
the  skin  is  on  one  side  yellow,  the  other  a  rich 
russett  or  brownish  red. 

The  tree  attains  a  large  size  before  it  bears,  it 
is  then  very  fruitful,  the  limbs  are  long,  and  when 
full  of  fruit  hang  like  a  willow." 

!t  may  be  proper  to  observe  the  above  is  not  the 
pear  described  in  the  old  edition  of  Duhamel,  as 
the  Rousselet   Hatif.     Mr  Coxe  may    have   made 


[From  the  Maine  Farmer.) 
MADDER. 
Since  the  commencement  of  this  volume,  we 
have  occasionally  presented  you  with  communica- 
tions on  the  subject  of  raising  madder.  Madder 
is  a  root  which  is  much  used  by  the  dyer  and  cal- 
ico printer,  and  has  hitherto  been  and  is  even  now 
brought  from  Europe  in  vast  quantities.  Indeed, 
nearly  all  that  is  used  in  America  is  brought  from 
across  the  Atlnntie,  for  very  few  have  ever  culti- 
vated it  in  the  United  States,  or  till  lately  have 
even  thought  of  the  thing.  Mr  Russel  Bronson, 
of  Bridgewater,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  has  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  it  for  a  few  years  past,  and  has 
done  much  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  its  culture. 

We  published  some  time  ago  his  remarks  in 
ans\Ver  to  some  queries  of  ours  in  regard  to  the 
prospect  of  its  doing  well  in  Maine.  Since  then 
we  have  learned  that  a  root  or  two  was  formerly 
grown  in  the  garden  of  E.  Wood,  Esq.,  in  this 
town,  where  it  lived  for  several  years  without  any 
particular  care  being  taken  of  it.  It  was  kept  as 
a  sort  of  curiosity,  and  was  finally  jjrobably 
ploughed  up  and  thrown  away.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  doubt  but  that  it  will  do  well  here,  as  far 
as  soil  and  climate  is  concerned. 

Mr  Bronson,  who  seems  to  have  had  much 
experience  in  the  culture  of  this  root,  and  who 
has  given  what  late  information  upon  the  subject 
we  have  had,  is  very  sanguine  faat  it  will  ulti- 
mately be  one  of  the  most  valuable  crops  that  the 
farmer  can  raise.  He  is  anxious  to  get  up  a  com- 
pany for  carrying  on  the  cultivation  on  a  large 
scale,  and  we  verily  believe  the  projected  specula- 
tion has  much  more  of  reason  in  it  than  most  of 
the  schemes  which  are  so  eagerly  embraced  at  the 
present  day.  The  following  extracts  from  a  pri- 
vate letter  will  give  an  expose  of  his  plan.  Mr 
Bronson,  we  hope,  will  excuse  us  for  republishing 
his  remarks.  As  for  the  ridicule  which  he  men- 
tions, that  is  a  thing  of  course.  There  is  always 
a  set  of  wise-acres  in  eviiry  neighborhood,  who 
are  always  ready  to  hoot  and  sneer  at  whatever 
they  either  envy  or  do  not  understand. 

"  I  will  not  trouble  you  at  this  time  by  explain- 
ing the  dilTerence  that  should  be  made  between 
the  price  of  madder  roots  sold  in  the  fall  of  three 
years  old,  and  those  sold  in  the  spring,  as  it  is  my 
intention  to  send  a  communication  to  the  editors 
of  all  the  agricultural  papers  who  have  my  name 
on  their  books  as  a  subscriber,  detailing  the  most 
approved  mode  of  culture,  the  kind  of  soil,  the 
location,  digging,  washing  (or  rinsing,  as   the  soil 

I 


lay  be   heavy  or  light,)  drying,  grinding,  &c 
would  wish  to  remark  here  that  J  have  not  as  yet 
given  to  the  public  any  account  of  the  method  of 
digging,  washing,  drying  and    grinding,  as   I   was 
aware  that  there  would   be  no  necessity  of  giving 


this  mistake  by  not  having  seen  the  work   of  Du-   this  iuforaiation  to  the  public  until   1  should   be 


compelled  to  search  for  the  best  plan  in  digging, 
washing,  drying  and  grinding  the  madder  from  8 
acres  next  fall.  The  results  of  my  experiments 
will  be  given  to  the  public  through  the  columns  of 
the  "Cultivator,"  "Genesee  Farmer,"  "  N.  E. 
Farmer,"  and  "  Maine  Farmer,"  in  November 
next.  There  is  not,  I  believe,  but  one  cvdtivator, 
at  a  distance  from  this,  whose  crop  is  at  this  time 
of  a  suitable,  but  especially  profitable,  age  to  take 
up.  1  saw  yesterday  1000  acres  of  laud,  owned 
by  several  farmers,  that  would,  without  a  shadow 
of  doubt  on  my  mind,  produce  once  in  4  years 
for  20  years  a  clear  profit,  decently  managed,  of 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  —  this  would  include 
the  whole  ex])ense  of  rent  of  land,  seed,  cultivat- 
ing, digging,  drying,  &c.,  and  the  interest  of  land 
and  building  included.  You  perhaps  will  say 
this  looks  well  on  paper,  as  one  correspondent 
says  to  me — alluding  to  my  connnunjcations  as 
well  as  others  — "  My  neighbors  are  the  poor- 
est farmers  in  the  Union,"  they  say;  "'ihat  Cul- 
tivator is  a  queer  paper,  I  don't  believe  them  large 
stories  ;  "  "  They  ridicule  my  project  in  attempt- 
ing the  culture  of  madder."  In  my  former  com- 
munications to  the  public,  I  have  never  stated  the 
crop  at  3  years  to  be  over  2000  lbs.  ground  mad- 
der— we  now  raise  in  hills  2400  hills  to  an  acre — 
4000  in  4  years.  We  have  never  yet  dug  at  four 
years  until  last  fall,  which  produced  4000  lbs. 
ground  madder  from  a;i  acre  at  an  average — what 
it  will  do  from  an  acre  planted  in  drills  3  feet  wide, 
4  vacant,  and  when  finished  5  or  6  wide,  1  to 
IJ  feet  vacant,  we  do  not  know,  but  supposing  it 
should  produce  but  5000  lbs,  at  124  cents,  (top  and 
bottom  roots  ground,)- — average  price  of  Dutch 
madder  in  New  York  market  for  13  years  past  15 
cents,  which  is  lower  than  the  ten  jireceding 
years — this  vvou'd  arnount  to,  at  12i  cents,  $625 — 
taking  out  the  outlay  $140  to  ICO,  it  leaves  great 
1  rofits.  I  have  offered  some  of  my  neighbors, 
some  time  since,  that  if  they  would  let  me  select 
some  of  their  best  land,  and  they  go  through  with 
the  process  according  to  my  directions,  I  would 
warrant  them  $100  clear  of  all  expense  per  acre, 
they  giving  me  the  balance.  Some  would  ob- 
ject to  planting,  as  it  took  3  or  4  years  before  any 
returns  cou!d  be  expected.  I  would  ask  bow  old 
a  hoise  must  be  before  he  is  fit  for  business. 
Others  again  objected  that  by  the  time  their  se- 
cond cioj)  should  be  ready  for  digging, the  market 
would  be  glutted.  I  have  remarked,  that  several 
estimates  had  been  made  relative  to  the  quantity 
required  for  the  consumption  of  the  United  States, 
varying  from  fortyfive  to  sevcntyfive  thousand 
acres.  There  is  at  this  time  in  the  ground,  to  be 
p'anted  this  S|  ring,  and  engaged  for  1836,  not 
much  over  100  acres.  I  have  had  it  in  contem- 
plation for  some  time  past,  in  oflering  my  services 
to  some  capitalists,  say  $30,000  in  8  or  10  semi- 
annual instalments — would  take  a  sixteenth  part 
of  the  stock  and  superintend  the  establishment  for 
$1000  per  annum,  to  be  located  on  prairies  of 
Ohio,  Michigan,  or  perhaps  Il.iiiois.  1  should  be 
pleased  to  receive  com  :  unications  on  the  subject. 
I  should  think  it  very  imi)ortaiit  to  the  ];rosperity 
of  a  comjiany,  that  dealers  in  the  article  residing 
in  Boston,  New  York,  Albany,  Utica,  Rochester, 
Buffalo,  and  Detroit,  should  be  associated  with 
the  comjiany  as  stockholders  and  agents.  I  am 
about  ])resenting  the  subject  to  a  few  gentlemen 
in  Utica — a  greater  sum  could  be  employed  if 
wished.  Respcctfuily  yours, 

II.  Bronson. 
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THE  SEASON. 

The  early  forebodinjis  of  the  croakers  in  rela- 
tion to  the  unfriiitfiihiess  of  tiio  season,  have,  so 
far,  as  they  usually  <lo,  proved  groundless.  The 
sraiii  crop  in  some  sections  of  the  country  is  re- 
presenti^l  to  he  uiuisually  large,  in  others  mid- 
<llinc,  anil  in  very  few  places  does  it  fall  much 
below  tlie  average  yield,  and  tlie  quality  is  every- 
where represented  as  excellent ;  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  crop  may  he  considered  a  fair  one. 
Indian  Corn,  till  within  three  weeks,  was  back- 
ward and  was  considerably  iiijin-ed  by  worms. 
Otherwise  it  looked  well.  The  favorable  weather 
of  the  last  month  has  brought  it  forward  with  as- 
tonishing rapidity,  so  that  it  is  now  nearly  as  for- 
ward as  usual,  and  its  appearance  is  promising. 
The  hay  crop,  though  rather  light,  has  come  in 
much  better  than  was  expected,  and  has  generally 
been  got  in  in  such  fine  order,  as,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  to  compensate  for  its  deficiency  in  quan- 
tity. Many  farmers  in  this  vicinity,  consider  their 
crop  full  an  average  one.  Berries  and  small  fruit, 
of  almost  every  kind,  are  exceedingly  abundant, 
especially  cherries,  which  never  were  plentier  in 
this  vicinity  than  the  present  year.  The  apple 
trees  are  heavily  loaded  and  the  fruit  is  fair.  Pears 
and  plums,  also,  promise  favorably.  We  have 
never  known  the  walnut  and  butternut  trees  fuller 
than  they  now  are.  The  chcsnut  trees  blossomed 
late,  but  if  the  season  should  be  favorable,  they 
will  yield  well.  We  are  not  much  engaged  in 
horticulture,  but  judging  from  the  appearance  of 
our  market,  gardens  are  doing  well. —  fVor.  Spy. 

The  appearance  of  tlie  fields  under  cultivation 
and  the  unbroken  grounds,  are  truly  melancholy. 
We  have  not  had  sufl3cient  rain  to  wet  the  ground 
more  than  an  inch  down,  since  the  last  of  May. 
The  pasturage  lands  in  this  vicinity  and  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  towns  below,  appear  in  tlie  habiliments 
of  December — scarcely  a  blade  of  green  grass  can 
be  discovered.  Corn,  potatoes  and  everything 
else,  on  high  dry  lauds,  is  sear  with  the  drought, 
and  in  some  instances,  we  have  noticed  the  trees 
were  putting  on  a  deathlike  appearance,  and  some 
actually  dried  up.  Conversing  with  the  oldest 
men  we  have  among  us,  we  are  told  that  since 
their  recollection  the  earth  was  never  more  parch- 
ed. Within  a  few  miles  of  us,  rain  has  fallen 
copiously,  while  here  we  have  not  had  a  drop. 
The  prospects  of  the  husbandman  are  dishearten- 
ing at  this  time,  but  he  who  has  given  us  the 
«  former  and  latter  rain  "  will  cause  the  showers 
to  descend  when  his  wisdom  shall  direct. — Barn- 
stable Journal. 


A  most  valuable  invention  has  lately  been  tnade 
by  James  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  which  will  be 
the  means  of  saving  an  immensity  of  labor  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  machine  for  felling  trees.  The 
New  York  American  gives  from  the  New  York 
Mechanics'  Magazine  a  description  of  it,  accom- 
panied by  a  drawing.  This  machine  requires 
very  little  more  space  for  use  than  is  required  for 
the  swing  of  an  axe,  and  may  be  used  in  almost 
any  situation  in  which  a  man  can  use  an  axe.  It 
may  be  moved  from  tree  to  tree  by  one  man,  who 
can  with  it  cut  through  a  stem  of  two  feet  diame- 
ter in  five  minutes ;  two  men  will,  however,  work 
it  to  more  advantage.  It  is  so  constructed  as  to 
admit  of  saws  of  different  lengths  accordin:;  to  the 
size  of  the  tree.     A  committee  of  the   American 


Institute  at  New  York,  commend  it  in  strong 
terms.  It  cuts  the  stumps  uniformly  of  an  equal 
height,  and  at  least  a  foot  nearer  the  ground  than 
is  usual,  whereby  the  most  part  of  the  timber  is 
saved,  besides  all  the  after  labor  of  squaring  the 
end.  The  cost  of  the  machine  is  about  fifty  dol- 
lars, and  it  is  believed  that  with  it  two  men  can 
fi-ll  as  nuieh  tindier  in  a  given  time  as  twenty  can 
with  the  ixxc.-^Jf'est  Chester  Herald. 


[From  the  Farmer's  Journal.] 
COIilC  IN  HORSES. 

It  is  a  source  of  consolation  to  sensitive  minds 
to  reflect  that  the  diseases  of  the  brute  creation  are 
few  and  simple  in  their  nature  ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  mortifying  to  know  that  they  are  not 
considered  sufficiently  important  to  require  the 
attention  of  men  of  science  and  ability.  Too  little 
attention  is  generally  dev^ited  to  a  proper  acquaint- 
ance with  these  diseases,  when  their  treatment 
properly  belongs  to  every  husbandman.  If  each 
farmer  having  .a  knowledge  of  an  approved  rem- 
edy fpr  any  disease  would  communicate  it,  the  in- 
formation would  become  as  e.vtensive  as  the 
Register  is  circulated — nor  would  I  consider  it 
too  heavy  a  taix  upon  its  columns.  These  truths 
being  impressed  upon  my  mind,  I  am  disposed  to 
follow  the  humble  manner  of  some  of  your  corres- 
pondents, and  give  a  recipe  I  Jiave  always  found 
singularly  efficacious  for  coUc  in  horses. 

The  causes  of  this  disease  pre  numerous — bad 
food,  hard  rides,  constipated  bowels,  sudden  tran- 
sitions from  heat  to  cold,  and  the  reverse,  bots, 
and  even  customary  food,  when  the  system  is 
previously  weakened  by  fatigue  and  joveraction. 
To  cure  the  disease  produced  from  any  of  the 
foregoing  causes,  I  generally  administer  an  otmce 
of  laudanum  in  a  little  water,  which  has  invaria- 
bly succeeded  with  me — but  candor  compels  me 
to  acknowledge  my  veterinary  practice  is  not  ex- 
tensive ;  but  I  have  used  the  above  recipe  suc- 
cessfully, after  the  ineffectual  administration  of  a 
variety  of  other  remedies,  which  entitles  it  to  fur- 
ther trial. 

Its  mode  of  operation  may  be  explained  upon 
philosophical  princi^des.  The  various  causes  of 
the  disease  generally  destroy  the  equilibrium  of 
circulation  and  excitability.  The  blood  flows 
from  the  surface  of  the  body  towards  the  point 
of  diseased  or  weakened  action,  and  congestion 
ejisues  in  some  part  of  the  alimentary  canal.  So 
long  as  this  congestion  exjsts,  so  long  must  nervous 
initation  and  spasmodic  action,  aud  consequently 
the  suffering  of  the  auiuial  contipue.  But  restore 
this  altered  circulation  and  derangement,  and  ease 
follows;  a  healthy  and  naUu-al  condition  of  the 
system  innnediately  supervenes.  Now  no  remedy 
promises  so  far  to  fulfil  these  healthy  indications 
as  laudanum.  It  is  a  powerful  qnti-irritant, .  ^ijd 
diffusible  stimulant,  as  well  as  spasmodic.  The 
irritation  being  relieved  by  any  remedy,  the  spasm 
relaxed,  and  a  cure  follows  as  surely  as  light  drives 
away  darkness.  No  danger  need  be  apprehended 
from  its  early  administration;  but  if  fever  and  in- 
flammation were  to  exist,  it  would  be  certainly 
be  forbidden.  This  condition  of  the  system  re- 
quires bleeding,  purging,  and  clystering;  and  fre- 
quently a  use  of  cold  water  on  the  surface. 

R.  H. 


Wit. — It  is  a  sure  sign    of  want  of  wit  when 
one  is  always  attempting  to  show  it. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  HORTICUL.TURE. 

Who  does  not  love  fruit? — the  juicy  grape,  the 
luscious  pear,  the  fragrant  and  dtdicious  apple,  and 
all  the  great  variety  which  Pomona  ofiTcrs  to  regaic 
the  palate  of  man  ?  And  yet  how  little  good  fruit 
we  have  around  us !  We  are  glad  a  taste  is  now 
being  awakened  in  our  country  for  the  cultivation 
of  this  part  of  the  bounty  which  a  good  Provi- 
dence has  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  one 
who  will  take  a  little  pains  to  preserve  and  cherish 
it.  It  is  not  only  a  luxury,  hut  a  source  of  health  ; 
we  don't  believe  a  word  about  ripe  and  good  fruit 
hurting  any  one.  It  is  not  those  who  eat  good 
and  wholesome  fruit,  who  are  subjects  of  the  dis- 
eases  of  summer  ;  it  is  only  those  who  eat  that 
which  a  four-footed  epicure  would  almost  "turn 
up  his  nose  at"  in  disdain,  and  which  are  hawked 
about  our  streets,  and  eaten  by  children  of  a  larger 
as  well  as  a  smaller  growth,  with  eagerness.  This 
it  is  which  creates  the  outcry  against  fruit.  But 
we  are  not  about  to  write  an  essay  on  the  wllole- 
someness  of  fruit — we  only  took  our  pen,  at  this 
time,  to  recommend  to  all  who  love  good  fruit,  to 
suljBcribe  for  Mr  Barrett's  IIorticultukal  Regis- 
ter— the  best  thing  in  the  country,  of  course,  for 
Mr  Fessenden  conducts  it,  assisted  by  an  experi- 
enced English  gentleman,  Mr  Tescheniacher — the 
cheapest,  too  ;  for  it  is  only  two  dollars  a  year,  for 
forty  royal-octavo  pages  a  month. 

Fair  lady,  have  you  a  garden  as  large  as  our's? 
— i.  e.  six  feet  by  three. — it  will  tell  you  how  to 
make  a  multum  in  parvo  of  it — a  great  deal  of  fra- 
grance and  beauty  in  a  small  compass,  for  it  telle 
all  about  the  culture  of  flowers.  Noplace  is  more 
adapted,  for  the  amusement  and  recreation  of  a 
lady,  than  amid  the  flowrets  of  the  garden — em- 
blems of  maiden  purity  <ind  beauty.  Were  we  a 
bachelor,  we  know  of  no  place  where  our  heart 
would  so  soon  become  another's,  as  amid  the  pure 
atmosphere  of  the  flower-garden. — Boston  Mirror. 


Sea-weed  Manure, — Fleets  of  boats,  to  the 
number  of  sixty  or  seventy,  are  daily  arriving  at 
Galway,  with  sea-weed  for  manure,  from  Cunna- 
mara,  Artaii,  and  the  County  of  Clare,  which  is 
purchased  with  avidity,  and  conveyed  on  carts  all 
over  the  country,  in  various  directions,  oven  to 
the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  into  the  inte- 
rior.—  Galway  paper. 

Cobbett,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Spring  Rice,says,  "  In 
no  part  of  Ireland  was  I  more  cordially  welcomed 
than  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  where  the  lord 
of  the  manor  makes  his  wretched  tenants  pay  him 
eighteen  pence  a  cart  load  for  the  sea-weed  that 
the  tide  casts  on  shore !  Mr  Rice's  estate  is  in 
that  district." 


More  G.OA1.. — We  learn  that  coal  has  been  dis- 
covered on  the  farm  of  Mr  Samuel  Look,  in 
Georgetown,  a  part  of  which  has  been  bonded. 
As  far  as  we  can  learn  the  substance  supposed  to 
be  coal  lies  in  a  vein  covered  with  loam  and  un- 
connected with  any  other  kind  of  rock. —  Jf'^iscas- 
set  Intel. 


Large  Radish. — A  radish  weighing  6  pounds 
2  ounces,  measuring  26  inches  in  length  and 
15i  in  circumference,  has  been  sent  to  the  editor 
of  the  St  Louis  Republican  as  a  relish  tor  his 
breakfast.  It  was  from  the  garden  of  Mr  David 
Haymaker,  in  Illinois. 
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PACTS  AMD  OBSERVATIONS  RELATIVE  TO 
THE  CDL.TURE  OF  SIIjK. 

[Concluded  from  oiir  last.] 
ON  THE    REARING    OF    SILK    WORMS. 

In  Europe  tliR  silkworms,  after  tliey  are  hatcli- 
eil  are  generally  laid,  with  the  leaves  on  which 
they  are  fecdinir,  on  wicker  hurdles,  in  order,  as 
it  is  thoii-jht,  the  more  easily  to  keep  them  clean. 
I  think  they  may  as  well  be  laid  on  elean  fine 
tables,  and  may  in  that  manner  also  be  kept  clean, 
as  1  shall  presently  show. 

During  the  first  day  after  the  worms  are  hatch- 
ed, the  room  in  which  they  are,  should  be  kept  in 
tJie  same  degree  of  heat ;  but  afterwards,  as  the 
heat  and  the  strength  of  the  insect  increases  to- 
gether, tlie  room  should  be  cooled  from  time  to 
time  by  letting  in  a  draught  of  air.  In  general 
the  windows  should  be  now  and  then  opened  to 
let  in  the  dry  air  from  the  north  and  northwest. 
Dampness  is  fatal  to  the  silk  wogti  and  should  be 
constantly  guarded  against. 

Cleanliness  is  also  of  the  greatest  importance; 
when  it  is  wished  to  clean  the  table  on  which  the 
worms  are,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  close  to  it 
another  table,  on  which  are  put  mulberry  le*es  ; 
the  worms  will  innnediately  crawl  to  them,  and 
leave  the  other  table  empty,  which  may  then  be 
cleaned.  This  is  necessary  to  be  done  the  oftener 
as  they  increase  in  size,  as  they  make  more  or 
dure.  In  the  beginning  it  should  not  be  done 
until  after  their  first  moulting.  They  generally 
moult  or  shed  their  skiii  four  times.  During  the 
moulting,  which  lasts  24  hours,  they  lie  torpid,  and 
do  not  feed.     They  should  be  left  quiet. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  worms  do  not  lie 
on  each  other,  as  it  prevents  their  feeding.  When 
they  do  they  should  be  separated.  They  should 
have  as  mucli  space  as  possible  ;  the  more  they 
are  at  their  ease  the  better  they  thrive. 

Nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  the  silk  worm 
than  to  be  fed  with  damp  leaves.  A  quantity  of 
dry  leaves  should  therefore  always  be  kept  in  re- 
serve in  case  of  rain.  Wet  leaves  must  be  dried 
in  the  hot  sun.  The  leaves  should  not  be  gather- 
ed until  the  sun  has  absorbed  the  dew. 

The  quantity  of  food  to  be  given  to  the  worms 
must  be  calculated  according  to  their  ages.  In 
the  first  days  they  should  not  be  overfed. 

In  plucking  the  'leaves  to  give  to  the  worms, 
the  liuds  should  not  be  touched,  nor  the  branches 
of  the  tree  broken.  Nothing  but  leaves  sliould  be 
gathered.  The  mulberry  puts  forth  three  times 
in  each  season  :  if  the  branches  are  broken,  or 
the  buds  plucked  off  the  tree  suffers  considerably, 
and  does  not  produce  so  much.  All  the  leaves 
should  not  be  plucked  oflT,  but  some  left  on  the 
tree. 

IV,    OF    THE    HAISING    OF    THE    SILK    WORM. 

When  the  silk  worms  are  ready  to  make  their 
cocoons,  which  in  this  country,  generally,  is  on 
the  31st  day  after  they  have  been  hatched,  a  kind 
of  artificial  hedge  not  above  one  foot  high  must 
be  prepared,  by  means  of  some  brushwood  with- 
out any  leaves,  which  is  to  be  fixed  along  the  wall, 
behind  the  table  on  which  the  worms  are.  They 
crawl  of  themselves  on  this  hedge,  which  is  called 
rising,  and  there  make  their  cocoons.  This  brush- 
wood must  not  be  fixed  straight  up  along  the  wall 
hut  should  be  inclined  above  and  below,  in  the 
form  of  a  semicircle  towards  the  table  on  which 
it  is  to  rest,  because  the  worms  always  move  in  a 
circular  direction  ;  and  also  in  order  that,  if  they 


should  fall  they  may  not  fall  upon  the  table  or 
floor,  but  on  some  part  of  the  artificial  hedge, 
whence  they  may  crawl  up  and  carry  on  the 
work. 

It  is  easy  to  know  whfin  the  worms  are  ready 
to  rise.  They  crawl  on  the  leaves  without  eating 
them  ;  they  rear  their  heads  as  if  in  search  of 
something  to  climb  on  ;  their  rings  draw  in  ;  the 
skin  of  their  necks  becomes  wrinkled,  and  their 
body  becomes  like  soft  dough.  Their  color  also 
changes  to  a  pale  yellow.  When  these  signs  ap- 
pear, the  table  should  be  cleaned  and  the  hedge 
prepared  to  receive  them. 

From  the  moment  that  the  worms  begin  to  rise 
they  cease  to  eat ;  they  must  not  be  touched  nor 
their  cocoons,  until  they  arc  pulled  off"  as  will  be 
presently  mentioned. 

V.    PICKING    OFF    THE    COCOOXS. 

The  worms  generally  form  their  cocoobs  in 
three  days  after  rising ;  but  they  are  not  ])erfect 
until  the  sixth  day,  when  they  may  be  picked  off 
from  the  hedge.  In  Europe  this  is  not  done  ti 
the  eighth  day,  nor  should  it  be  done  sooner  in  this 
country,  if  during  the  six  days  there  have  been 
violent  thunder  storms,  by  which  the  labors  of  the 
moth  are  generally  interrupted.  The  cocoons 
must  be  taken  down  gently,  and  grekt  care  taken 
not  to  press  hard  on  them  ;  because,  if  in  the  least 
flattened,  they  fall  into  the  class  of  imperfect 
cocoons,  and  are  greatly  lessened  in  value. 

in  picking  the  cocoons  from  the  hedge,  the  floss 
or  tow  with  which  they  are  covered  must  be  del- 
icately taken  off,  always  taking  care  not  to  jiress 
too  hard  on  the  cocoons.  After  the  cocoons  are 
thus  taken  down  some  are  preserved  for  eggs,  and 
others  kept  for  sale. 


VI.    OF    COCOONS    FOR    EGGS. 

In  order  that  the  farmer  may  judge  of  the 
quantity  of  cocoons  that  it  will  be  proper  or  advi- 
sable for  him  to  put  aside  and  preserve  for  eggs,  it 
is  right  that  he  should  be  told  that  fourteen  oun- 
ces of  cocoons  will  produce  one  ounce  of  eggs, 
and  one  ounce  eggs  will  pioduce  a  quintal  [100 
pounds]  of  cocoous. 

In  selecting  the  cocoon  to  be  kept  for  eggs  it  is 
recommended  to  select  the  white  ones  in  prefer- 
ence and  keep  the  colored  ones  for  sale ;  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  having  an  equal  number  of 
males  and  females,  arid  they  are  generally  known 
by  the  following  signs :  the  male  cocoons,  that  is 
to  say,  those  which  contain  the  male  insects  are 
in  general  smaller  than  the  female  ;  they  are  some- 
what depressed  in  the  middle,  as  it  were  with  a 
ring  ;  they  are  sharp  at  one  end,  and  sometimes 
at  both,  and  hard  at  both  ends ;  the  female  co- 
coons on  the  contrary,  are  larger  than  the  male, 
round  and  full,  little  or  not  at  all  depressed  in  the 
middle,  and  not  pointed  at  either  end.  They  may 
easily  be  discerned  by  a  little  habit. 

It  is  particid^riy  recommended  to  take  off  all 
the,  floss  or  tow  from  these  cocoous,  so  that  the 
moth  may  find  no  difficulty  in  coming  out. 

After  the  cocoons  are  taken  down  from  the 
hedge,  those  which  are  intended  for  eggs  should 
be  laid,  but  not  crowded,  on  tables  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  males  on  one  table  and  the  females  on 
another,  that  they  may  not  copulate  too  soon,  and 
before  they,  have  discharged  a  viscid  humor,  of  a 
yellow  reddish  color,  which  prevents  their  fecun- 
dity. They  discharge  this  Immor  in  one  hour 
after  coming  out  of  the  cocoon,  which    is   gener- 


ally ten  days  after  they  have  been  taken  down 
from  the  hedge  ;  this  may  be  accelerated  by  heat. 
At  the  expiration  of  one  hour  after  the  moths 
have  come  out  of  their  cocoons,  the  males  and  fe- 
males may  be  j)ut  together  on  tables  or  on  the 
floor ;  the  tables  or  floor  ought  to  be  previously 
covered  with  linen  or  cloth,  on  which,  after  copu- 
lation, the  females  lay  their  eggs.  One  female 
moth  or  butterfly  generally  lays  500  eggs  ;  the 
male  and  female  remain  about  si.v  hours  together, 
during  which  time  they  copulate ;  after  which 
they  separate,  and  the  female  is  48  or  50  hours 
laying  eggs;  but  the  greatest  quantity  during  the 
first  40  hours. 

From  the  moment  the  moths  have  come  out  of 
their  cocoons  until  the  females  have  laid  all  their 
eggs,  the  room  must  be  kept  entirely  dark  ;  the 
light  debilitates  them  and  makes  them  produce  but 
few  eggs,  and  the  worms  that  come  from  them  are 
weak  and  puny. 

When  the  female  moths  have  done  laying  eggs, 
all  the  insects  must  be  taken  away,  and  may  be 
given  as  food  to  the  fowls.  The  eggs  must  remain 
on  the  cloth  where  they  have  been  deposited 
during  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  until  they  shall  be- 
come of  an  ash  or  slate  color,  when  they  are  per- 
fectly ripe,  and  may  be  considered  as  good  eggs. 
Then  the  cloth  or  linen  must  be  folded,  and  kept 
in  a  cool  and  dry  place,  until  it  shall  be  thought 
proper  to  take  oft"  the  eggs  which  is  done  by  put- 
ting the  cloth  into  pure  water,  and  when  thorough- 
ly wetted,  scraping  gently  the  eggs  from  the  cloth 
taking  care  not  to  injure  them.  When  thus  scrap- 
ed into  the  water  all  the  good  eggs  will  go  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  bad,  if  any,  will  swim  at  the  top, 
as  mentioned  before.  Art.  1. 

The  eggs  being  thus  washed,  must  be  dried  in 
the  open  air,  and  when  perfectly  dry,  the  best 
mode  to  preserve  them  is  to  put  them  into  hollow 
reeds,  or  canes,  perfectly  dry,  and  closed  at  the 
two  extremities  with  a  thin  piece  of  flaxen  or  cot- 
ton linen  well  fastened.  It  is  also  the  best  means 
to  transport  them  from  one  place  to  another. 

VII.  OF  COCOOKS  INTENDED  FOR  SALE. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  cocoons  from  being  per- 
forated by  the  moths  escaping  from  them,  which 
greatly  lessens  their  value,  it  is  necessary  to  kill  the 
moths.  This  is  generally  done  by  baking  in  an  oven 
or  by  steam,  but  the  best  mode,  which  is  peculiarly 
well  adapted  to  warm  climates,  is  to  lay  the  cocoons 
on  linen  or  cotton  sheets,  but  not  too  close,  or  one 
upon  another,  and  to  expose  them  thus  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun  in  open  air,  when  it  is  perfectly  dry, 
during  four  days,  from  11  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M.  taking 
great  care  in  handling  them  not  to  crush  or  flatten 
them,  which  is  of  the  highest  importance.  In  that 
time  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  moths  will  be 
killed.  The  processes  of  steaming  and  baking 
are  not  always  safe,  because  they  may  be  overdone 
and  the  silk  greatly  injured.  I  have  seen  instan- 
ces of  it  in  this  country.  Yet,  if  the  weather 
should  prove  obstinately  damp  or  rainy,  those  pro- 
cesses must  be  recurred  to  ;  but  not  in  dry  sun- 
shiny weather,  when  they  can  he  avoided. 

The  last  thing  to  be  spoken  of  is  the  packing  of 
the  cocuons  to  send  to  market.  They  should  be 
put  in  boxes  with  great  care,  not  pressed  too  close 
lest  they  should  be  flattened,  and  close  enough 
that  they  should  not  suffer  in  like  manner  by  strik- 
ing hard  upon  each  other  in  consequence  of  the 
motion  of  carriages  or  stages.  The  boxes  being 
dry  and  well  conditioned  may  be  transported  by 
steam  boats ;  if  transported  by   sea,   they    should 
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not  iciniiin  Iflngcr  than  fifteen  days  on  salt  water, 
lest  they  sIiouUl  become  nionldy.  (in  river  water 
and  particularly  by  stcuni  boats,  tliero  is  not  the 
same  diuigcr.  Tlie  boxes  in  every  case  should  b<! 
covered  with  a  tarpaulin  or  good  oiled  cloth,  that 
tliry  may  in  no  case  sufl'er  from  damiiness  or 
rain. 

The  price  of  good  cocoons  in  Franco  is  from 
tweutyfi^e  to  thirtyflvo  cents  per  pound  of  sixteen 
ounces — I  mean  of  perfect  cocoons.  Perforated 
cocoons,  from  which  the  moth  has  escaped,  those 
which  are  spotted,  aud  the  imperfect  ones,  called 
chiqucs,  mentioned  in  the  essay  No.  V.  command 
no  price,  and  are  generally  given  away  by  the  silk 
culturists.  There  are  but  few  of  them,  because, 
those  who  raise  silk  worms  being  experienced  in 
the  business,  produce  hardly  any  but  good  cocoons. 
When  these  are  sold,  the  bad  ones  are  tJirowu  in- 
to the  bargain. 

The  price  of  cocoons  in  this  counti-y  cannot 
yet  be  settled  ;  but  it  will  be  the  interest  of  the 
silk  culturist  to  sell  them  in  the  beginning  as  cheap 
as  possible,  to  encourage  the  silk  manufacturers, 
which  alone  can  procure  them  regular  purchasers, 
and  without  which  their  produce  must  lie  upon 
their  hands.  .f.  D'Homerg0e. 


PKOPITS  OP  THE  MUI/BERRY. 

Though  it  would  seem  probable  that  almo.stany 
farmer  who  has  100  acres  or  more,  if  he  under- 
stood the  subject,  and  was  duly  informed  as  to 
the  profits  of  cultivating  silk,  would  appropriate 
at  least  three  acres  to  it,  I  will  confine  my  calcu- 
lation on  the  profits  of  a  single  acre,  which  the  far- 
mer can  always  extend  or  contract  to  suit  his  own 
views. 

•  A  number  of  calculations  have  been  given  to 
the  public,  by  different  persons,  all  founded  on 
e-tperience,  and  probably  all  true.  But  as  they 
have  been  made  on  difl^ereut  soils,  and  no  doubt 
with  different  management  aud  different  degrees 
of  skill  and  care,  it  is  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected they  all  differ.  Probably  the  mean  between 
them  may  be  relied  on  as  a  fair  average  result. 

Andrew  Palraalier,  Esq.  of  New  York,  has 
given  a  statement  from  two  acres,  which  divided 
will  give  the  following  for  one  acre  : 

One  acre  of  ground,  fenced  by  mulberry  hedges 
and  set  out  with  trees,  $250 

Interest  and  additional  expense  during 
five  years,  lg7,50 


The  acre  will  then  produce  :  $437,50 

From  5  to  10  years,  10  per  cent. 

■    "     10  to  15     "  47      " 

"     15  to  20     «  112      " 

which  will  average  nearly  45  per  cent,  for  the  first 
twenty  years,  and  continue  at  112  per  cent  after- 
wards. 

Mr  Fitch,  who  is  cited  as  authority  by  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury,  calculates  40  pounds  of  silk 
to  an  acre,  and  Mr  Storrs  60  pounds. 

According  to  the  calculation  of  Mr  Palmatier,  an 
acre  will  pay  on  an  average  of  20  years  $205,62, 
and  $490  a  year,  afterwards. 

Mr  Fitch's  statement,  allowing  the  silk  to  be 
worth  4  dollars  per  pound,  would  yield  a  gross 
amount  of  $160,  and  that  of  Mr  "Storr's  ^240. 
Mr  Storrs  has  had  much  experience,  and  probably 
his  estimate  may  be  relied  on  as  the  average  ; 
though  in  a  better  soil,  some  one  may  have  gone  far 
beyond  it. — Silkworm. 


ON  PREVENTING  THE  ATTACKS  OP  INSECTS. 

'  Se.nex  on  preventing  the  attacks  of  insects,  mil- 
dew, &.C.  observes,  "  The  best,  cheapest,  and 
easiest  produced  liquid  lor  defending  and  cleansing 
fruit  trees  from  insects  is  conmion  .-Joap  sups  from 
the  laundry.  I  have  always  used  this  waste  water 
for  all  kinds  of  trees,  whether  on  walls  or  stand- 
ards, employing  the  force  of  the  garden  engine. 
The  bitter  of  the  alkaline  principle,  and  the  clog- 
ging effect  of  the  greasy  matter  on  the  move- 
ments of  minute  insectSj  if  not  fatal  is  certainly 
oflensive  to  all  kinds  inhabiting  walls  or  trees. 
Besides,  the  cleansing  efti^ct  of  such  a  liquid 
thrown  on  with  force  gets  rid  not  only  of  insects 
but  many  other  impurities,  and  the  trees  always 
appear  to  be  refreshed  and  invigorated  by  it.  And 
it  may  easily  be  conceived,  that  stems  and  branch- 
es coated  with  the  white  curdlings  of  the  soap, 
and  the  opening  scales  of  the  buds  repeatedly 
filled  by  the  same,  must  make  the  bark  of  the  one 
and  the  interior  of  the  other  very  disagreeable 
retreats,  whether  for  board  or  lodging.  The  only 
time  in  the  season  when  such  an  application  is  un- 
suitable will  be  during  six  weeks  before  the  fruit 
begins  to  rijien,  as  certamly  no  taint  of  the  soap 
should  remain  on  the  fruit. 

"  This  application  is  available  and  useful,  and 
even  necessary  on  another  account.  It  is  a  mortal 
enemy  to  the  parasite  fungus,  called  mildew  ;  and 
not  only  prevents  the  attack  if  timely  applied,  but 
kills  the  fungus,  and  recovers  the  wounded  bark 
in  a  very  short  time.  Some  gardeners  add  a  little 
of  the  flour  of  brimstone  in  the  remedy  for  the 
cure  of  mildew — an  usefid  addition,  as  it  is  equal- 
ly destructive  of  this  pernicious  fungus. 

"Soap-suds  is  equally  efficacious  in  banishing 
the  little  acarus  commonly  called  the  red  spider, 
so  detrimental  to  fruit  trees  and  many  other  jilants 
grown  in  a  high  temperature.  In  forcing-frames 
and  houses  they  are  a  great  pest,  and  are  also  met 
with  on  wall  trees  in  summer.  They  thrive  and 
increase  wonderfully  in  a  dry  atmosjihere,  and  are 
greatly  annoyed  by  moisture  of  any  kind  ;  and 
in  some  cases,  when  water  or  steam  would  be  hurt- 
ful to  certain  plants,  the  acarus  can  only  be  ban- 
ished by  fumes  of  sulphur  evolved  from  a  strong- 
ly heated  flue  or  chafing  dish ;  but  wherever 
water  can  be  copiously  and  forcibly  applied  this 
little  insect  cannot  thrive  to  be  seriously  hurtful." 
— Paxton's  Hort.  Register. 


FRUIT  TREES  CASTING  THEIR  PUIT. 

It  is  well  known  that  although  some  trees  both 
of  peach,  apricot,  plum,  apple,  &c.,  are  well  fur- 
nished with  blossom  buds,  the  blossoms  often  fail 
in  their  impregnation,  and  fall  off;  and  when 
they  are  impregnated  and  set  forth,  they  fall  off  at 
the  stoning.  Frequently,  although  they  survive 
the  stoning,  they  become  prematurely  ripe  and  fall 
off,  ami  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  fruit  {.ciain  ma- 
turity, while  those  which  do  ripen  becdme  vapid 
and  have  no  flavor.  These  failures  have  been 
proved  to  arise  from  unwholesome  food,  a  rem- 
edy for  which  may  he  found  in  the  following  meth- 
od :  Having  selected  a  tree  that  is  in  good  con- 
dition, and  well  furnished  with  blossom  buds,  just 
as  the  blossoms  are  beginning  to  expand,  take  a 
potato  fork,  and  with  it  make  holes  all  over  the 
surface  of  the  space  occupied  by  tlie  roots, 
(which  extends  as  far  from  the  stem  as  the  branch- 
es) at  about  eighteen  inches  apart,  forcing  in  the 
fork  to  the  full  depth  of  the  tines,  and  giving  it  a 
gentle  heave,  by  pressing  on  the  end    of  the  han- 


dle ;  then  having  dissolved  some  nitre  in  water, 
in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  throe  gallons  of 
water,  (ill  the  holes  with  the  solution.  No  ma- 
nure must  b(^  given  ;  but  if,  after  the  stoning  of 
the  fruit,  the  tree  should  appear  unable  to  sustain 
its  crop  of  fruit,  the  following  prejiaration  may 
be  given,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  nitre:  To 
one  gallon  of  blood  add  one  gallon  of  water,  and 
one  ounce  of  potash;  stir  the  mixture  well,  and 
let  it  stand  for  a  week  or  ten  days  ;  then  pour  oft" 
the  solution  from  the  clot,  and  mixing  one  gallon 
of  this  liquid  with  four  gallons  of  water,  give  it 
to  the  trees  as  .-ibove.  The  remaining  clot  may 
be  dissolved  by  adding  to  it  one  quart  of  slack 
lime,  and  one  gallon  of  water  to  one  gallon  of 
clot,  but  this  solution  must  not  be  given  to  fruit 
trees,  as  it  will  produce  the  effect  which  the  nitre 
is  intended  to  remedy.     It  will,  however,    prove  a 

good  manure  for  the  cabbage  tribe,  celery,   &c 

Gardener's  Magazine: 

Silk  Worms — The  Silk  Culturist  inquires  how 
to  prevent  the  black  ant  from  destroying  the  silk 
worm.  A  correspondent  says,  "  Let  the  frames 
on  which  the  worms  are  fed  be  placed  some  dis- 
tance from  the  walls  of  the  room,  and  nail  strips 
of  new  tin  (two  or  three  inches  wide)  about  tlic 
bottom  of  the  standard  posts  sujiporting  the  feed- 
ing frames,  and  the  ants  cannot  climb  over  the  tin. 
A  similar  rim  of  tin  j)laced  about  the  Chinese 
plant  when  set  out  will  prevent  the  cut  worm 
from  reaching  the  plant." — Northampton  Cour. 

One  would  be  naturally  surprised  on  being  told 
that  it  is  proposed,  and  is  perfectly  practicable,  to 
shorten  the  voyage  between  New  York  and  Liv- 
erpool at  least  one  third  by  means  of  railroads. 
The  mode  of  effecting  it  is  clearly  laid  down  by  a 
correspondent  of  the  Portland  Advertiser.  An 
English  |iaper  states  that  a  railroad  is  contemplat- 
ed from  Dublin  to  Valentia,  a  port  on  the  extreme 
western  coast  of  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  shifting 
the  iiort  for  the  English  packets  from  Falmouth 
to  Valentia,  a  ])ort  further  projected  hito  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  than  any  other  in  Europe.  Oppo- 
site to  this  on  our  continent  it  is  proposed  to  fix  a 
harbor  at  or  near  Cape  Canso  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Thence  a  steamboat  might  run  between  the  main 
land  and  Prince's  Edward's  Island  to  the  bay  of 
Verte.  From  this  point  by  the  river  St.  John's, 
Bangor,  in  Maine,  might  be  easily  reached,  either 
by  steamboat  or  railroad.  By  this  route  the  length 
of  the  sea  voyage  between  Europe  and  America 
would  be  reduced  to  a  fortnight. — Bait.  Amer. 

CocooNS. — On  Wednesday  last  we  saw  some 
cocoons  more  remarkable  for  weight  than  any  we 
ever  saw  before.  They  weighed  at  the  rate  of 
158  to  160  to  the  pound  ;  while  the  usual  allow- 
ance is  250  to  the  pound.  They  were  made  by 
worms  belonging  to  Mr  Amos  Benjamin,  of  Bris- 
tol, in  this  county,  and  the  worms  were  fed  with 
the  leaves  of  the  white  mulberry.  Mr  B.  has 
heretofore  lived  in  Seipio,  in  Cayuga  co.  where 
he  paid  some  attenion  to  this  subject,  and  he  has 
also  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  management  of  silk 
worms  and  their  produce,  in  Connecticut,  his  native 
state,  but  he  thinks  the  leaf  of  the  mulberry,  as  it 
grows  in  Bristol  valley,  yields  more  pabulum  for 
the  worm  and  more  material  for  silk-,  than  he  has 
elsewhere  known.  Mr  B.  intends  to  reel  his  own 
cocoons  and  make  them  into  sewing  thread.  We 
arc  glad  to  sec  the  rapid  spread  of  attention  to  this 
important  species  of  production. 
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FARMERS'  WORK  FOR  AUGUST. 

Mines  of  Manure.— Tlie  present  is;,  perhaps,  as 
good  a  time  in  the  jear  as  can  be  chosen  to  search  your 
premises  for  those  mines  of  manure  which  may  be  found 
on  almost  every  soil,  and  which  are  too  often  undiscov- 
ered and  unsuspected  sources  of  wealth,  hidden  treas- 
ures of  great  value.  We  will  first  give  some  brief  hints 
relative  to  the  discovery  and  use  of  marl. 

Marl  consists  of  lime,  clay  and  sand,  or  at  least  two  of 
these  .arihs  of  which  lime  is  always  one.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  mixture  may  be  various,  but  the  more  lime  it 
contains  the  greater  is  the  value  of  tlie  compound. 

To  find  the  composition  of  a  marl,  pour   a  few  ounces 
of  diluted  muriatic  acid,  [spirit of  salt]  into    a    Florence 
flask,  or  any  other  glass  vessel,  place  them  in  a  scale  and 
let  them  he  balanced ;  then  reduce  a  few  ounces   of  dry 
marl  into  powder,  and  let  this  powder  be  carefully  and 
gradually  thrown  into  the  flask,  until  after  repeated    ad- 
ditions   no    further     effervescence   is   perceived.      Let 
the     remainder    of   the    powdered  marl  be    weighed, 
by   which    tlie   quantity   thrown   into    the     liquid    will 
be    known.     Let  the  balance  be  then  restored,  the  <lif. 
ference   of   weight    between    the     quantity    put     into 
the  diluted  acid,  and  that  requisite  to  restore  the  balance 
will  shew  the  weight  of  air  lost  during  the  effervescence. 
That  air,  which  is  carbonic  acid  gas,   proceeds  from    the 
calcareous  earth  alone  which  contains  41  per  cent  of  ihe 
air  thus  escaping.     Suppose  five  hundred  g.-ains  of  marl 
lose  fortyfour  grains  by  the  escape  of  air,  then  that  marl 
contained  one  hundred  grains,  or  one  fifth  of  its  whole 
weight,  of  lime  stone.     If  the  loss  amount  to  twenty  or 
twentyfive  per  cent  of  the  quantity  rf  marl  projected,  the 
marl  assayed  is  calcareous  marl,  or  marl  rich  in  calcare- 
ous earth.     Clayey  marls,  or  those  in  which  the  ar^illa-  I 
ceous  ingredient  prevails,  lose  only  eight  or  ten  per^cent  I 
of  their  weight  by  this  treatment ;  and  sandy  marls,  about 
the  same  proportion.     The  presence  of  much  argillace- 
ous (clayey)  earth,  may  be  judged  by  drying  the"  marl 
after  bemg  washed  with  spirit  of  salt,  when  it  will  hard-' 
en,  and  form  a  brick.* 

Marl  may  be  known  by  the  most  ordinary  observer 
The  apphcat.on  of  any  mineral  acid,  and  even  of  good 
strong  v.negar,  if  the  substance  examined  has  lime  will 
cause  an  efl-ervescence  or  bubbling.  This  is  the  opera- 
t.on  of  the  acid  on  the  lime.  The  sand  or  clay  contained 
m  the  parcel  may  be  ascertained  by  the  sight  and  feelins 
by  the  aid  of  water,  or  of  glass.  Sand  subsides  or  settles' 
qmcker  than  clay  in  a  liquid,  and  will  scratch  glas. 
wh,ch  clay  will  not.  It  is  easy,  by  means  of  any  acTd  to 
ascerta,n  if  there  be  any  lime  in  a  soil  or  substance  which 
.s  conjectured  to  be  marl ;  and  when  that  is  found  to  be 
the  ease,  u  may  be  expedient  to  take  a  specimen  to  a 
professed  chemist,  for  analysis,  in  order  to  ascertain  ,h. 
precise  proportions,  and  consequent  value  of  the  com 
pound. 


as  to  leave  part,  and  the  richest  part,  of  their  beds  un- 
covered. And  these  beds,  where  there  has  been  no 
rapid  current,  are  always  found  to  contain  a  rich  mud. 
In  some  places,  it  reaches  to  a  considerable  depth.  This 
mud,  though  taken  from  fresh  waters,  has  been  found  to 
be  a  valuable  manure;  especially  for  dry,  sandy  and 
gravelly  soils.  It  has  been  known  to  have  "as  good  effect 
as  dung  from  the  barn  yard,  in  the  culture  of  Indian  corn 
on  dry  and  sandy  soils.  The  advantage  of  mud  for  ma- 
nure, is  not  limited  to  a  single  season,  for  it  mends,  as  it 
were,  the  constitution  of  the  soil,  and  restores  to  a  hill 
side,  or  an  elevated  piece  of  ground,  those  fine  and  fertil- 
izing parts  which  rains  and  snows  have  washed  away. 

But  farmers  on  the  sea  coast  have  great  advantages  over 
others,  as  respects  the  use  of  mud  for  manure.  The  sed- 
iment of  salt  water,  which  may  be  taken  up  alono-  the 
shores  of  the  sea,  contains  some  fertilizing  substance's  not 
to  be  found  in  fresh  water  deposites,  and  abounds  more 
than  any  other  mud  with  putrified  animal  substances.  If 
It  be  taken  from  flats,  where  there  are  or  have  been  shell 
fish,  It  IS  calcareous  manure  as  well  as  putrescent  manure 
and  answers  all  the  purposes  of  lime  as  well  as  of  animal 
matters  taken  from  farm  yards,  &c.  The  best  manure 
however,  is  obtained  from  docks,  and  from  the  sides  of 
wharves  in  populous  towns,  having  been  rendered  richer 
from  sewers,  the  scourings  of  streets,  &c.,  as  well  as 
refuse  animal  and  vegetable  substances  fallen  or  thrown 
into  such  places. 

Dr  Deane  observed,  that  "  Mud  that  is  newly  taken  up 
may  be  laid  upon  grass  land.  But  if  it  is  to  be  ploughed 
into  the  soil,  it  should  first  lie  exposed  to  the  frost ofone 
winter.  The  frost  will  destroy  its  tenacity,  and  reduce 
It  to  a  fine  powder;  after  which,  it  may  be  spread  like 
ashes.  But  if  it  be  ploughed  into  the  soil  before  it  has 
been  mellowed,  it  will  remain  in  lumps  for  several  years 
and  be  of  less  advantage."  ' 

A  layer  of  mud  is  an  useful  ingredient  in  a  compost 
heap,  and  should  be  underlaid  or  overlaid,  or  both  with 
quick-hme,  or  horse-dung,  covering  the  whole  with  loam 
or  other  rich  earth.  But  a  still  better  mode  of  disposing 
ol  al  Uorls  of  earthy  manures,  is  to  lay  them  i  n  farm  yards 
to  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  dung  and  stale  of  ani- 
mals ;  and  we  believe  this  mode  of  management  is  in 
most  general  use  by  New  England  farmers.  It  requires 
more  labor,  and  the  increased  expense  of  twice  carting- 
but  the  advantages  it  affords  in  absorbing  and  retainin": 
he  stale^of  cattle,  will  be  more  than  equivalent  to  such 
labor  and  expense 


Mud  kor  Manure.-K  you  should  find  no  mines  of 
mail  on  your  premises,  worth  working,  i,  may  be  well  to 
direct  attention  to  what  a  geologist  would  call  alluvial 
deposites,  or  the  mud  found  at  the  bottom  of  ponds  r,v 
ers  creeks,  ditches,  swamps,  &c.  Some  ponds  ar'e  to- 
tally dried  up,  in  a  hot  and  dry  summer ;  and  all  ponds 
and  rivers  are  so  diminished,  by  a  copious  evaporation, 

♦Willich's  Domestic  Ency.,  art.  Marie      AU„  r-        ,      I 
Farmer,  p.  205,  2d  ed.  "•  ™a>-l«-     Also,  Complete 


-MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAI,  SOCIETY. 

,         ..  Saturday,   August  IS,  1835. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the 

chair     '"  "'  '"''   "'"''  ''""'■  "'"  P'«''''^«'"'"  ll'e 

On  "i;"ionofMrFrench,someinstructions  weregiven 
to  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  and  the.  Committees 
on  J  runs  and  Flowers,  in  respect  to  the  coming  anniver- 

A  letter  was  received  and  read  from  Hon.  John  Low- 
ell,of  Roxbury,  concerning  the  cultivation  of  the  Dahlia 
hirted''"""""'  '"  "'"'"''"°"  "'■  '^"^  ''=««^'-  were  ex- 
To  the  Committee  on  Flowers,  Mass.  Horl.  Soc 

The  following  statement  goes  far  to  show  that  some 
Dahlias  may  be  safely  relied  upon,  as  continuing  ,Z 
qualities  by  seed.  Last  year,  I  raised  three  Dahlias  from 
the  same  seed-vessel  of  a  George  the  4  th  Dahlia 

sen?°Thlv?'",f'';  ''"'"'='''  "'^  ^P^'^""'^"''  ''-'=-'"' 
ndfoli!'  "^  !  :  ""  P"*^"'-'"  '-ight,  color  of  stalk 
flowlr  hf,~T,  '°  ''■^"■"=--'-J-  The  third  is  no.  i„ 
flower,  but  will  prove  a  white  or  yellow.     It  is  totally 


different  in  size,  color,  &c.  I  took  the  seeds  from  tli 
plant  and  sowed  them  with  my  own  hands,  and  they  wci 
raised  in  a  part  of  the  grounds  where  there  were  no  othc 
Dahlias. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  case,  except  tht 
two  plants  should  be  precisely  fac  similes  of  the  paren 
P'ant-  Respectfully,  yours, 

Roxbury,  Aug.  15.  J.  Lowell. 

On  motion  by  Mr  Richards,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  letter  be  published  in  the  New  Enr. 
land  Farmer.  ° 

-Mr  George  Newhall,  of  Dorchester,  was  chosen  a  sub 
scription  member. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  Saturday  next,  at  1 1 
o'clock,  at  which  time  the  meeting  stands  notified. 

EXHIBITION    OF    FLOWERS. 

Saturd.iy,  .August  IS. 
M.  P.  Wilder— Dahlias ;  Queen  of  Dahlias,  do.  of 
Sheba,  Ficta  formosi.sima,  Lord  John  Russell,  Goldfinch, 
Antonio,  Paragon  of  Perfection,  Ophelia,  Earl  Grey' 
Countess  of  Liverpool,  Dennisii,  Dennisii  minor,  RoseJ 
speciosa,  Belladonna,  Lass  Richmond  Hill,  Theodore 
Agrippina,  French  white.  Lady  Grenville,  Le  Brilliant' 
Widnall's  Aurora,  do.  Perfection,  Squibb's  Prince  Geo.,' 
Barrett's  Susanna,  Coccinca  multiflora. 

S.  Walker— Dahlias ;  Dennisii,  Wells's  White,  Para- 
gon of  Perfection,  Brown's  Ophelia,  Queen  of  Dahlia- 
Rook's  dwarf  scarlet;  Phlox  seedling,  Euphorbia  Nea- 
politana,  Dracocephaluin  repens.  Lobelia  fulgens,  Del- 
phinum  chinense,  Symphytum  officinale. 

E.  Weston,  Jr.-Clethra  ulnifolia.  Clematis  virginica, 
Sagittaria  sagittifolia.  Lobelia  cardinalis,  Gerardia  fulva 
Orchis  spectabiles,  Helianthus  devaricatus,  Apocynum' 
androsasnifolium,  Spirea  salicifolia. 

Agreatvariety  of  flowers,  too  numerous  to  be  inserted 
in  the  report,  from  the  following  gentlemen,  tastefully 
arranged  in  bouquets,  were  very  attractive,  and  elicited 
expressions  of  admiraUon  from  the  visiters— Messrs  Hov- 
ey,  Wm  Kenrick,  Thomas  Mason,  B.  P.  Winslow,  and 
Messrs  Winship.  The  Society  were  also  favored  by  fine 
improved  scarlet  Dahlias,  raised  from  seed  procured  from 
the  Dahlia  known  as  George  4th,  from  the  garden  of  the 
Hon.  John  Lowell. 

For  the  Committee,  Joka.  Winship. 

In  our  last  No.  the  report  of  the  Committe  on  Flowers 
was,  through  mistake,  signed  Wm.  Kenrick.  It  should 
have  been,  Jona.  Winship.  Mr  French's  Report  on  Frui, 
was  received  too  late  for  insertion  this  week. 

The  accounts  we  receive  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
of  the  harvesting  of  the  grain,  are  very  gratifying.  Thev 
generally  concur  in  representing  the  crops  as  productive' 
ana  the  gram  of  superior  quality.  Flour  has  declined  in 
price  ,n  the  cil.es,  since  the  arrival  of  new  wheat  in  the 
market.— .Hun^crrfon  fJV.  J.)  Gaz. 

The  corn  crops  are  made,  and  we  suppose  were  never 
more  abundant.  The  crops  of  cotton  are  not  so  promis- 
ing. The  growth  oftheplant  is  unusually  large  but  the 
continued  rains  have  produced  long  joints,  and  the  crop 
is.notso  well  boll.d  as  it  would  have  been  with  less 
rain.-— ioaiii'ana  Jour. 


DESTE..CTIVE  F,RE.-On  the  12th  inst.  a  fire  broke 
out  in  New  York,  at  2  o'clock  A.  M.,  at  No.  115  Fulton 
'"11'nnol  '''"™^"^  ™'"y  buildings.  Loss  estimated 
a  $3,000,000.  But  the  greatest  calamity  was  the  loss 
of  lives.     Four   citizens   were  burnt    to  death,   one  of 


,*  A  valuable  arllcle  on  "  Merino  Sheep"  was  re- 
*  ceived  too  late  tor  this  week's  paper. 


FANEUJL  HALL  VEGETABLE  MARKET, 

WEDNESDAY,    AUG.    19,    1835. 

Shell  Beans  10  cts.  per  quart ;  Cucumbers  8  cts.  per 
doz.  ;  Sweet  Corn  12^  cts.  per  dozen;  Beets,  124  <^ts.  per 
dozen;  Onions,  Carrots,  Turnips,  G  cts.  jier  buncli ; 
Cabbages  4  to  G  cts.  per  head  ;  Squashes  12i  per  doz. 
Tomatoes  25  cts.  per  dozen  .  Onions  150  cts.  per  bushel  ; 
Musk  Melons  25  cts.  a  piece  ;  Pears  $2  per  bushel. 


VOU.  XIV.  NO.  6. 
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BRIGHTON  MARKET,— Mo.soAy,  Augcst  17, 1835, 
Keported  fur  the  Daily  .Advertiser  &.  Patriot. 

At  market,  740  Beef  Catlic,  75  Stroes,  42  Cows  and 
Calves,  3300  Sheep,  and  300  Swine.  About  120  Swine 
were  at  market  several  weeks  since.  About  130  Beef 
Cattle  remain  unsold. 

Prices. — Beef  Cattle — Last  week's  prices  wer^hardly 
supported.  A  lew  fine  were  taken  at  33s ;  prime  at  31s 
)d  ;  good  ot  23s  Gd  a  30s  ;  thin  Oxen  and  Cows  at  24s 
J7s  ;  two  year  old  21s  a  22s  Gd. 

Coies  and  Cu/rcs— In  good  demand.  Sales  at  18,  24, 
rr,  2S,  30,  33,  and  ,«35. 

Sheep — Nearly  all  purchased  before  they  arrived  at 
narket,  witli  the  exception  of  a  scanty  supply  ;  ordi- 
lary  at  Hs  Od,  10s  Ud,  and  lis;  middling  Us  Gd,  12s, 
t2s  9d,  and  13s  Gd  ;  better  qualities  14s,  15s,  and  IG, 
id.  A  few  Wethers  were  taken  at  something  mor- 
iian  ;$3. 

Swine — Dull — one  lot  of  160  were  taken  on  a  contract, 
srice  unknown.  A  very  few  only  were  retailed,  prin- 
upally  without  weighing. 


SFL.EJVDID  BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

Just  received  at  ilie  New  England  Seed  Store»  an  assort- 
nent  of  Bulbous  Kools,  comprising  the  linest  varieties  of 
["ulips,  splendid  variegated  red,  yellow  and  mixed,  wiih  the 
olors  marked  on  each. 

Hyacimhs.  Doulile  and  single,  a  fine  assortment,  with  the 
olors  marked  on  each.  Also  an  assortment  of  fine  double 
jid  single  Hyacinths  mixed  without  names. 

Polyauthui  Narcisus.  Fragrant  white  with  single  cups, 
jid  extra  sized  roots. 

VVe  shall  open  in  a  few  days  a  lurdier  supply  of  fine  Pul- 
ous  Roots  from  Holland,  among  which  will  be  bulbs  of  ev  ery 
ind  and  color,  which  will  complete  a  superb  assorlinent. 

aug.  19. 


NE'W  WORK  ON  SII.K. 

In  press,  and  will  be  putilished  Sepi.  1,  1835,  The  Ameri- 
■AN  Silk  Grower's  Gl'IDE,  being  the  art  of  raising  the 
nulberry  and  silk  on  a  new  system  of  successive  crops  in  a 
eason.  By  Wm.  Kenrick.  The  work  will  contain  about 
■ightv  pages,  well  boimd  in  cloth,  and  atforded  to  subscribers 
.t37j  cents.  GEORGE  C.  BARRETT, 

N^w  England  Farmer  Ojjlce. 


MORUS  ]»IUI,TICAUI.IS. 

For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  51  and  52  North 
Market  street,  any  number  of  Trees  of  the  Morus  Multicauh's 
•r  Chinese  Mulberry.  These  trees  « ere  propagated  in  thi.i 
ountry.  The  supirioriiy  of  the  foliage  of  this  tree  as  food 
or  the  silk-worm  over  nil  oihei,  has  repeatedly  been  tested, 
nd  is  prov  d  beyond  a  doubt.  The  price  lor  Trees,  from  4 
o  5  feel  high  is  g30  per  hundred,  g4.50  per  dozen,  ^.  50c 
ingle.  Trees  but  2  or  3,  with  good  roois  gio  per  hundred. 
GKORGE  C  liARRETT, 
New  England  Farmer  Office. 


NURSERY  OP  WILLIAM  KENRICK, 

Newton,  iNonanium  Hill  Five  and  a  half  miles  from  Bos- 
on by  ihe  Western  Avenue,  and  one  half  of  a  mile  from  the 
YVorcesler  Rail  Hoad. 

most  extensive  variety  of  Fruit  Trees,  consisting  of  the 
inest  kinds  of  New  Flemish  Pears, — Also,  Apples  Cherriese 

aches.  Plums,  Nectarines,  Almonds,  Quinces,  d'rap- 
/ines,  Currants,  Raspberies,  fine  imported  LRiicashire  Goose, 
lerles,  selectle)ns  from  the  best  varieties  known.  Mulber- 
ues  vor  Silk,  at  a  liberal  discount  by  ihe  hundred  or 
lousand,  including  the  Chinese  Jlulberry  orMoRus  AIulti- 

AULIS. 

(-truamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  and  Roses  about  one  thou- 
sand finest  kinds.  Also,  Herbaceous  fl  ,weriug  plants  Pse- 
ies  and  splendid  Double  Dahlias. 

Address  to  William  Kenrick.  Newton,  Mass.  Trees  and 
Plants  when  ordered  arc  selected  and  labelled  with  due  prn- 
*aution  and  care,  and  securely  packetl  and  duly  forwarded 
'rom  Boslon,  by  land  orsei,    'i'ransportalion  gratis  to  City. 

Or  all  orders  left  wiih  Geo.  C.  linrrett.  whois  agent,  at"  his 
5eed.-lore  and  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Repository, 
Vos  51  and  52  Nordi  ilaikel  Street,  will  be  iu  like  manner 
Inly  attended  to. 

Catalogues  gratis  on  application,  August  5. 


Laigbtou'a  Throhing  Mnchino  and  Hnrso  Power 

Is  for  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Wareliousc,  Bosion.  This 
Machine,  if  well  tended,  will  Ihicsh  over  100  bushels  of  grain 
a  day,  and  is  more  perfect  in  its  operation  than  any  other  now 
in  use.  It  is  not  so  liable  o  get  out  of  repair  as  other  ma- 
chines, and  is  so  firm  and  compact  that  it  can  be  easily  moved 
from  place  to  place.  For  a  aescriplion  of  this  macliino  see 
page  290,  vou  13  New  England  Fniiner.  aug.  19. 


VALUABLE  WORK  ON  AGRICULTURE. 

This  Day  published  by  Gi-o.  C.  1!ai!kett,  THE  COM- 
PLETE FARMER  AND  RURAL  ECO.NOMISr.  By  T. 
G.  Fessenden.  Second  edition,  revised  ami  improved  by  the 
Author,  with  considerabi  •>  additions. 

The  first  ed'lion  »  as  published  last  season,  and  Ihe  sale  was 
rapid  beyond  precedent  for  a  work  of  this  kind.  The  present 
improved  and  stereotyped  impression  has  still  higher  recom- 
mendations to  public  patronage,  and  cannot  fail  to  prove  still 
more  useful  to  the  community  of  cultivators. 

This  work  has  met  with  decided  and  universal  apprnhiuion 
from  the  most  competent  judges.  Among  the  writien  and 
printed  recommendatory  notices  are  those  of  the  Hon.  .John 
Lowell  and  Rev.  IIenky  Colmax.  The  Editors  of  the 
New  York  Farmer,  the  New  England  Magazine,  the  .Maine 
Farmer,  Loudon's  Gardener's  Magaiiiie,,.Vc.  have  given  favor- 
able critiques  of  the  Complete  Fa'rmer.  We  shall  subjoin  Mr 
Lowell's  notice,  and  propose  in  some  luture  number  to  publish 
those  of  the  other  gentlemen  who  have  honored  the  work  with 
their  approbation. 

"RoThury,  April  6,  1835. 

"  Having  perused  with  attention  the  Complete  Farmer  and 
Rural  Economist,  by  Thomas  G.  Fessenden,  Esq.  in  its  first 
edition,  and  having  recently  revised  it  at  his  request,  prepara- 
tory to  a  second  edition,  1  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  valuable 
coi'npendium  and  useful  work.  Those  who  know  that  the  sci- 
ei.ce  of  Agriculture  is  so  extensive  as  to  fill  twelve  quarto  vol- 
umes in  the  celebrated  French  work  of  the  Ahbe  Rozier,  and  a 
space  notless  in  Eiiglish  works,  will  not  expect  in  ^urh  an  a- 
bridgementfull  details  in  anyone  branch  of  that  extensive  and 
varied  art.  But  I  know  of  no  abridged  work  in  the  French  or 
English  languages  which  conveys  more  instruction  in  so  small 
a  compass  than  this  work  of  Mr  Fessenden 
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John  Loavell.' 


FARM  ■WANTED. 

A  farm  is  wanted  within  20  miles  of  Boston,  for  the  rultivar 
tion  of  the  Mulberry  Tree,  to  consist  of  from  200  lo  .300  acres; 
to  be  high  land  and  easj'  lo  ciilii\»ate.  Any  person  wishing  to 
sell  such  a  tarm,  by  forwarding  a  simple  IJond,  that  the  price 
may  be  known  and  relied  up  n,  a  Committee  will  exainiiie 
the  pi'emises;  as  it  is  determined  to  purchase  the  best  Farm 
otf.  red  this  Autumn. 

Address  may  be  made  to — 

THU.  WHITiMARSH,  Boston  or  Brookline. 
W.M.   IT    MONTAGUE,  Boston, 
JOSIAII   DAiMl'.l.S,  do. 

GEO.  C.  UAKKETI'        do. 
JOHN  ASHTON,  Boston  or  Roxbury. 
Aug.  12.  If 


FARM,  <&c.  FOR  SALE. 

About  50  acres  of  land,  with  a  large  two-story  dwelling- 
house,  barn,  wood-house,  and  other  out  buildings  standing 
thereon,  with  one  or  two  good  building  lots,  a  choice  collection 
of  apple,  pear  plum,  cherry,  and  oilier  fruit  trees,  anti  grape 
vines  growing  on  the  premises.  It  is  situated  near  Whitlen- 
ton  Village,  two  miles  from  Taunton  Green,  in  Ore  vicinity  o- 
large  manufacluring  establishments  of  cotton,  copper  nails, 
Brilantiia,  zinc,  &c  only  half  a  mile  from  the  surveyed  route 
for  a  branch  railroad  lo  Taunton. 

'J  he  above  situation  Is  extremely  pleasant,  and  its  location 
very  desirable.  Part  of  the  lanJ  is  first  rate,  an<l  well  ailapt 
ed  for  rai.^ing  vecetables,  w  ich  would  fetch  as  good  price  here 
as  in  Boston.     For  further  particulars  applvto 

Taunton,  Aug.  12.        4t  -  JAMES  LEONARD. 


HOLLIS'  CELEBRATED  HORSE  LINIMENT, 

For   Sprains,   Bruises,    Wind- Galls,    Old  Strains,   Stiff 

joints.  Swelled  or  Cracked  Heels,  aiul  for  Horses  that   are 

strained  in  the^buck  sinews,  wrvng  in  the  withers,  ijj-c.  ;  also 

for  Glandular  swellings  of  the  throaL 

1'he  Ingredients  which  compose  this  prepar:  tion  have  been 
carefully  selected  after  man}'  years'  experience,  and  are  some 
of  ihe  most  successfiil  remedies  united,  correctly  proporiioned 
and  happily  adapted  to  afl'ord  relief  in  all  the  above  mentioned 
complaints ;  the  propriet.'ir  feels  assured  that  when  once  tlii> 
article  is  used,  it  will  be  preferred  to  any  other,  as  it  is  decid- 
edly he  best  and  cerlalnly  the  most  convenient  article  in    se. 

N.  B.  I'ersons  afflicted  with  Rheumatism,  Sprains,  Oamp, 
Numbness,  Stiffness,  or  Weakness  In  the  Joints,  will  find  this 
Liniment  a  valuable  and  efflcacioiis  remedy. 

I'repared  and  sold  by  THOMAS  HOI , US,  Druggist  and 
Chemist,  No.  30,  Union  Street,  lioston,  Mass. 

53^  The  Public  are  requested  to  observe  that  each  label  is 
signed. 

Price  for  large  Bottles  oncdollar,  small  do.  75  cents.        o29 


I'RICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


corrected    with    great    CARE,  WEEKLY. 

Apples 

barrel 

3  50 

Beans,  while, 

bushel 

1  75 

Beek,  mess,  mew) 

barrel 

13  00 

Cargo,  No.  1, 

11 

prime,         .... 

*' 

9  00 

Beeswax,  (Americ-n)     . 

pound 

20 

liUTTER  inspected,  No.  1,     . 

l(i 

Cheese,  new  milk,  .... 

" 

8 

Feathers,  northern,  geese,     . 

" 

40 

southern,  geese, 

" 

35 

Flax,  American,      .... 

" 

9 

Flaxseed,                    .        , 

bushel 

1  25 

Flour,  Genesee,      .        .     cash     . 

barrel 

6(i2 

Baltimore,  Howard  street, 

" 

7  00 

Baltimore,  wharf. 

G75 

Alexandria, 

« 

5  81 

Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow  . 

bushel 

105 

southern  yellow 

•' 

97 

white,           .         . 

" 

96 

Rye,  northern,           none. 

" 

Barley 

" 

Oats,  nor  hern,  ,     (prime) 

*' 

(iO 

Hay,  besi  English 

ton 

22  00 

eastern  screwed,   . 

IGOO 

bard  pressed,    .... 

" 

17  00 

Honey, 

gallon 

37 

Hops,  1st  quality 

pound 

13 

2d  quality    .... 

" 

Lard,  Boston,  1st  sort,     . 

** 

11 

southern,  1st  sort, 

'< 

9 

Leather,  s'aughter,  sole. 

" 

19 

do.         upper, 

" 

12 

dry  hide,  sole. 

" 

19 

do.        upper,  . 

*' 

18 

Philadelphia,  sole. 

'< 

27 

Baltimore,  sole,  . 

" 

25 

Lime,  best  sort,        .... 

cask 

1  0( 

Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  extra  clear,  . 

barrel 

20  50 

Navy,  mess,.         .         .         . 

" 

16  00 

hone,  niiddliugs. 

Seeps,  Herd's  Grass,       . 

bushel 

Red  Top, 

" 

75 

Red  Clover,  northern. 

pound 

White  Dutch  Honeysuckle,  . 

" 

25 

Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 

bushel 

2  75 

Tallow,  tried,     .... 

cwt. 

7  50 

Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces.     . 

jiound 

65 

American,  full-blood,  washed, 

do.        3-4lhs            do. 

" 

50 

do.        1-2                 do. 

" 

48 

do.         1-4  and  common 

" 

46 

Native  washed 

« 

38 

c       f  Pulled  superfine, 

" 

55 

t-i  1  1st  Lambs,     . 

" 

4o 

« 

33 

nc 

H 

2.5 

"^       1  1st  Spinning,     , 

'1 

48 

Southern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  cts. 

less  per  lb. 

5  00 
200 

13  60 

II  50 

9  50 

24. 

20 

•J 

45 

39 

10 

1  37 

6  61 

7  12 

6  87 

7  87 
106 
1  00 

98 


62 

25  00 

17  00 

20  OO 

4-2 

14 


20 
29 
27 

1  04 
2100 
16  50 

2  37 
87 

03 
300 
SOO 
75 
60 
55 
50 


PROVISION    MARKET. 

retail  prices. 

Hams,  northern, 

sooihern,  none.         . 

I'oRK,  whole  hogs. 
Poultry,    . 
Butter,  (tub)    . 

lump 
Eggs, 

Potatoes,  new, 
CiuKK,  none  of  consequence. 


pound 

10 

« 

GA 

" 

10 

" 

14 

" 

20 

dozen 

14 

bushel 

75 

barrel 

3  50 

1  00 
4  00 


MIDDLESEX  AGRICULTURAL  NOTICE. 

The  committee  on  Farms,  Fruit,  Mulberry,  Forest 
Trees,  and  Shrubs,  will  meet  at  the  Middlesex  Hotel, 
ill  Concord,  on  Monday,  31st  day  of  August  next,  at  10 
o'clock,  .'V.  M.  and  proceed  to  view  such  Farms,  &c.  as 
may  be  formally  entered  for  premiums. 

BENJAMIN  DIX1 

JOS.  BRADLEY, 

M    M.    RVTriLli,). Committee. 

J.  H.  I.ORING, 

JAMES  EUSTIS.J 
O'All  applications  must  be  made  before  the  above 
lime  either  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  the   Snciety,   in 
Ciiricord,  or  through  the    agency    of  some    one    of  the 
Trustees  . if  the  Society,  for  18  !5. 

John  Stacy,    Sec'ryMid.  j^gr.  Society. 
Concord,  Mug.  1,  1835. 
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NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER. 


ArailST  19,  1835 


?'??J?S©Ig]LIf,^!CfS'. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MRS  HEMANS. 

"  Bring Jl(ywers,fr€shjlcncers^  o'er  the  bier  to  shed, 

A  crawnfor  the  brow  of  the  early  dead." — F.  Hanans. 

Gather  flowers,  and  bring  the  fairest, 

Let  them  early,  drooping  wave  ; 
Hither  group  the  sweetest,  rarest. 

To  wither  round  the  poet's  grave  ! 
Let  their  dying  perfume  faintly 

Here,  like  dew-drops,  fall  with  tears — 
Sigh,  in  aspirations  saintly, 

O'er  the  home  of  hopes  and  fears. 

Mourn  the  Muse,  whose  strains  once  breathing 

All  the  soul  of  woman's  love  ; 
Joyous  chords,  with  gems  enwreathing, 

Garlands  her  own  hand  had  wove  : 
Songs  that  waked  the  chiefs  to  glory, 

Ere  the  battle's  din  was  o'er ; 
Songs  of  sweet,  domestic  story, 

Ye,  alas  !  are  heard  no  more. 

Hearts,  in  apathetic  slumbers. 

By  her  gentle,  matchless  mind, 
She  awakened  with  her  numbers, 

And  the  soul  of  sense  refined. 
Fame  has  spread  her  songs  of  gladness, 

Echoed  from  the  princely  dome, 
While  her  simple  lays  of  sadness 

Bless  the  lowly  cottage  home. 

Once  her  trembling  chords  revealing 

Deepest  thoughts,  in  mournful  shade, 
Vain  a  breaking  heart  concealing 

Hopes  that  promised,  here  betrayed  ; 
Hopes  she  had  in  spring  time  cherished — 

The  bruised  reed — the  flower  crush'd — 
A  delusive  wreck — had  perished, 

Ere  her  lyre  and  voice  were  hush'd. 

Mourn  her  loved  and  honored  name. 

Which  Genius  to  the  world  hath  given  : 
Her  soul,  beyond  the  breath  of  fame. 

Shall  find  felicity  in  Heaven. 
Her  song  of  sorrow  now  hath  ceased — 

Mute  her  lyre,  and  cold  her  hand ; 
Her  broken  spirit  God  appeased. 

And  called  her  to  the  belter  land. 


Fear. — Charles  Gustavus  (the  successor  of 
Christina  of  Sweden)  was  besieging  Prague,  when 
a  boor  of  most  extraordinary  visage  desired  ad- 
mittance to  hia  tent,  and,  being  allowed  entrance 
offered,  by  way  of  amusing  the  king,  to  devour  a 
whole  liog,  weighing  two  hundred  weight,  in  liis 
presence.  The  old  General  Konigsmare,  who 
stood  by  the  king's  side,  and  who,  soldier  as  he 
was,  had  not  got  rid  of  the  prejudices  of  his  child- 
hood, hinted  to  his  royal  master  tliat  the  pea.sant 
ought  to  be  burnt  as  a  sorcerer.  "  Sir,"  said  the 
fellow,  irritated  at  the  remark,  "  if  your  majesty 
will  but  make  that  old  gentleman  take  off  his 
sword  and  his  spurs  I  will  eat  him  before  your 
face,  before  I  begin  the  pig."  General  Konigs- 
mare (who  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Swedes  had 
performed  wonders  against  the  Austrians,  and 
who  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  bravest  men 
of  the  age)  could  not  stand  this  proposal,  especial- 
ly as  it  was  accompanied  by  a  most  hideous  and 
preternatural  expansion  of  the  frightful  peasant's 
jaws.  Without  uttering  a  word  the  veteran  sud- 
denly turned  round,  ran  out  of  the  court,  and 
thought  not  himself  safe  until  he  had  arrived  at 
his  quarters. 


The  Rev.  John  Hartley,  who  has  travelled  as  a 
niisaionary  in  Greece,  recortls  in  his  Jom-nal  the 
following  interesting  scrij)tural  illustration  ; — 
'  Having  had  n)y  attention  directed  last  night  to 
the  words,  (John  x,  3,) — The  sheep  hear  His  voice 
and  He  calhlh  his  own  sheep  hy  name,  fyc,  1  asked 
my  man  if  it  was  usual  in  Greece  to  give  names 
to  sheep.  He  informed  me  that  it  was,  and  that 
the  sheep  obeyed  the  shepljerd  v/hen  he  called 
them  by  their  names.  This  morning  I  had  an  op- 
l)ortunity,  of  verifying  the  truth  of  this  remark. 
Pas.singbya  flock  of  sheep,  Tasked  the  shepherd 
the  same  question  which  I  put  to  my  servant,  and 
he  gave  me  the  same  answer.  I  then  bade  him 
to  call  one  of  his  sheep.  He  did  so,  and  it  in- 
stantly left  its  pasturage  and  its  companions,  and 
ran  up  to  the  hand  of  the  shepherd,  with  signs  of 
pleasure,  and  with  a  prompt  obedience  which  I  had 
never  before  observed  in  any  animal.  It  is  also 
true  of  the  sheep  in  this  country,  that  a  stranger 
will  they  not  follow,  but  will  flee  from  him  ;  for  they 
knoiv  not  the  voice  of  strangers.  Tlie  shepherd 
told  me  that  many  of  his  sheep  are  still  wild  ; 
that  they  had  not  yet  learned  their  names  ;  but 
that  by  teaching  they  would  all  learn  them.  The 
others  which  knew  their  names,  he  called  tame. 


SII.K:  COCOONS  WANTED. 

The  subscriber,  • -couraged  i.^>  (be  lale  acl  of  the  '„e(,:si  :- 
lure  to  reel  and  throw  American  Silk,  wislies  to  purchase  al 
the  AgriculUiral  Warehouse  in  Boston,  .S)lk  Cocoons,  and  will 
pay  $3  [ler  bushel  for  the  best,  and  in  proportion  for  poorer 
ones.  [ni6]  G.   C.   ."BARRETT. 


The   First  Saw   Mill The  old   practice   of 

making  boards  was  to  split  up  the  logs  with  wedg- 
es! and  inconvenient  as  the  practice  was,  it  was 
no  easy  thing  to  persuade  the  world  that  it  could 
be  done  in  any  better  way.  Saw  mills  were  first 
used  in  Europe  in  the  15th  century  ;  but  so  lately 
as  1555  an  English  Ambassador,  having  seen  a 
sawmill  in  France,  thought  it  a  novelty  which  de- 
served a  particular  description.  It  is  anmsiug  to  see 
how  the  aversion  to  labor  saving  machinery  has 
always  agitated  England.  The  first  saw  mill  was 
established  by  a  Dutchman,  in  1663,  but  the  pub- 
lic outcry  against  the  new  fangled  machine  was 
so  violent,  that  the  proprietor  was  forced  to  de- 
camp with  more  expedition  than  ever  did  a  Dutch- 
man before.  The  criV  was  thus  kept  out  of  Eng- 
land for  several  years,  or  rather  generations  ;  but 
in  1728,  an  unlucky  timber  merchant,  hoping  that 
after  so  long  a  time  the  public  would  be  less 
watchful  to  its  own  interest,  made  a  rash  attempt 
to  construct  another  mill.  The  guardians  of  the 
public  welfare,  however  were  on  the  alert,  and  a 
conscientious  mob  at  once  collected  and  pulled  the 
mill  to  pieces.  Such  patriotic  spirit  could  not  al- 
ways last,  and  though  we  have  nowhere  seen 
the  fact  distinctly  stated,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  sawmills  are  used  in  England. 


VAI.VABI.E:    WORK    ON    FRUITS,     VEGETA- 
BL,ES,    SIIiK,    &c. 

Ji'.st  published  and  for  sale  bv  (.Jeo.  C.  P.iRBETT,  THE 
NEW  AMERICAN  ORCHARUIST,  or  an  account  of  the 
Most  vai.ubi.e  varieties  of  fruit,  of  all  climates,  adapted 
to  cultivation  in  the  Uiiitcd  States,  with  their  history,  modes 
of  culture,  management,  uses,  &c.,  and  the  culture  of 
silk;  with  an  Appendix  on  Vegetables,  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Flowers.     By  VV1LLL\M  KENRICK. 

A  new  edition,  enlargeil  and  improved.  A  chapter  on 
"  Climate  "another  chapter  on  Modern  or  Landscape  Gardens, 
— also,  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Mulberry  Plantations,  and  the 
Culture  of  Silk,  and  the  whole  Class  of  Vegetables  being  now 
for  the  6rst  time  added  and  all  that  relates  to  them. 

1  vol.  I2mo.    420  pages  elegantly  bound.     Price  ^L 


CHERRY  STONES   WANTED, 

For  which  a  liberal  price,  will  be  paid.     Apply  at  the  office 
of  Ihe  New  Eng  and  Farmer.  July  15. 


SILVER  FIRS,  &c. 

WiLLlAM  Mann  of  Bangor,  Me.  will  execute  at  short  no- 
lice  orders  for  Silver  Firs,  Evergreens,  *c.  well  packed  and 
n  good  order.  gpril  8. 


WHITE  MULBERRY  SEED,  GrowtU  of  1835. 

Just  received  50  lbs.  of  White  Mulberry  Seed  growth  o 
1835,  saved  with  much^care  bom  good,  thrilty  trees,  expressir 
for  the  New  England  Seed  Store.    For  sale  bv 

GEORGE  C.TiARRETT. 

N.  B — As  Ihe  quantity  will  probably  be  inadequate  for  the 
demand  the  next  season  orders  should  be  sent  earl  v. 

July  29. 


WHITE  MULBERRY  TREES  W^ ANTED. 

The  sobscriber  is  desirous  of  purchasing  100,000  White 
Mulberry  Trees,  3  years  old,  thrifty  and  of  good  size,  for  which 
S3  per  iOO  will  be  paid  G.  C.  BARRETT. 

Boston,  July  29,  1835. 


COMPLETE  SET  OF  THE  FARMER. 

For  Bale  at  this  office,  one  complete  set  of  the  New  England 
Farmer  coinjjrising  twelve  volumes,  neatly  ai.d  well  bound, 
and  perfect.     Price  gS  25  per  volume,  cash.  Feb.  18, 


HORSE  RAKE. 

Just  received  at   the   Agricultural   Warehouse,   a  few  fire* 
rate  Revolving  Horse  Rakes. 
~  Julys. 


Sometiines  the  tongue  cuts  off  the  head. 

If  your  friend  be  honey,  do  not  eat  him  alto- 
gether. 

The  provisions  suffer  when  the  cat  and  the 
mouse  live  on  gtjod  terms. 

Shave  your  own  chin  when  the  beard  of  your 
son  is  grown. 

When  you  pass  through  the  country  of  an  one 
eyed,  make  yourself  an  one-eyed. 

If  you  are  so  unhappy  as  to  have  a  foolish 
friend,  be  yourself  wise. 

When  there  are  many  captains  the  ship  sinks. 

If  you  cannot  master  the  whole,  yet  do  not  for- 
sake the  whole. 

When  things  tire  you  at  the  head  take  them  at 
the  tail,. 

Borrowed  dresses  give  no  warmth. 


W^ANTS  A  SITUATION  AS  GARDENER, 

A  single  man,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  bis  business  in  all 
its  branches,  and  who  can  procure  good  recommendations  from 
his  last  employers.  Enquire  al  G.  C.  Barrett's  Agricullural 
Warehouse,  Boston,  m6. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

An  excellent  Farm  containing  70  acres,  situated  in  Marlbo 
rough.  Mass,,  with  a  house  and  barn  theteon,for  sale,  or  would 
be  exchanged  for  property  in  the  city  of  Boston.  For  terms 
and  particulais  inquire  of  G.  C.  BARRETT  al  ihis  office,  or 
N.  B.  PROCTOR,  Esq.  of  said  Marlborough.  6m 
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NO.  7.    . 


[For  the  .NVw  Kiiql.ind  Karmer.J 
SIBRINO    SIIEKP. 

Mr  Fesse.vde.n — Having  for  many  year.s  bncn 
a  breeder  of  fine  wool  siieep,  1  beg  leave  to  offer 
you  tlie  result  of  my  experience,  aud  if  it  should 
not  correspond  with  ilie  observation  of  otlier 
breeders,  I  can  assure  tliciii,  my  flock  lias  never 
suffered,  from  want  of  care  and  e.xpensi;  in  tlieir 
first  purchase,  for  unwearied  attention  to  their 
management  or  for  the  good  condition  in  which 
they  have  iiniforndy  been  kept.  The  sheep  were 
])rovided  with  good  pasture  in  summer  and  exten- 
sive, airy  nheds  in  winter,  and  fed  on  Englisli  hay, 
with  a  few  potatoes  towards  spring.  The  merino 
sheep  importoil  into  this  country,  from  1803  to 
ISll,  were  chiefly  of  the  Spani.h  Escurial,  the 
Paular,  Gaudaloupe,  lufantado,  Montano  nnd  Ni- 
gretti. 

The  Escurial  were  beautiful  fine  wooled  sheep, 
free  from  grease,  not  carrying  a  very  heavy  fleece, 
or  a  very  strong  constitution.  The  Nigretti 
were  the  largest  sheep  of  any  imported.  The 
other  three  flocks  were  of  good  size,  short  legs, 
round  chest  and  sheared  very  large  and  heavy 
lleeces.  My  flock  was  fro  n  the  Paular  and  Gau- 
laloupe,  and  particularly  distinguished  for  the 
i|uantity  and  quality  of  their  wool,  and  differs 
rom  the  others  in  a  looseness  of  skin  on  the  neck, 
.vith  a  more  evident  degree  of  throatiness.  Their 
ambs  were  generally  produced  with  a  coarse, 
■airy  appearance,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  coat 
}f  unusual  closeness  and  of  excellent  quality 
\mong  the  great  numbers  of  sheep  imported  into 
his  couutiy,  individuals  belonging  to  the  same 
locks  differ  greatly  in  the  size  of  the  carcass,  as 
vvell  as  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  fleece.  The 
rreat  object,  at  that  time  in  forming  my  flock,  was 
juantity  and  quality,  for,  with  the  first  requisite  I 
dways  found  the  hardiest,  strongest  constitutions. 

(  ndeavored  to  obtain  a  fleece  that  would  pro- 
hice  the  greatest  jirofit  and  so  well  had  i  succeed- 

(1  tliat  to  the  time  when  Saxony  sheep  were  in- 
roiluced,  the  entire  flock  averaged  four  and  a 
|U,'uter  to  fotn- and  a  half  pounds  of  washed  wool, 

11(1  sold  at  seventy  to  seventyfive  cents  per  juiund. 

;  Im  re   were    no    wethers    in     the    flock.      Ewes 

'.d  shear  from  three  and  three  quarters  to  four 

11     a  quarter    pounds.      Bucks  from    six  lo  nine 
"'iiiils.     Yearlings     fi'om    four    to    four    and    a 
lalf. 
On  the  importation  of  Saxony  sheep  I   bought 

:i2  ly.confident  I  should  soon  realise  in  fineness, 

ill'  than  1  lost  in  the  diminished  quantity  of  the 
:ii'rino  fleeces.  But  1  w'as  sadly  disappointed, 
or  I  lost  not  only  in  the  value  of  the  fleece,  but 
more  by  feebleness  of  constitution.  My  me- 
ino  land)s  used  to  drop  in  March,  and  their  close 
lairy    coats   afforded  a  protection   at   once.      Cut 

found  March  was  too  cold  for  my  delicate,  half 
laked  little  Saxons.  1  was  obliged  to  have  them 
Irop  in  May.  This  was  a  bad  arrangement,  for 
vhen  the  lambs  were  weaned,  it  was  so  lute  in 
he  season,  that  the  mothers  would  not  get  fat,  as 
brmerly.     The  merino  lambs  were  so  hardy  that 


the  loss  of  one,  could  almost  always  be  traced 
to  some  accident  or  neglect,  but  the  Saxons  w'oidd 
die  in  spite  of  all  my  caro  and  a«ention,  full  fif- 
teen and  twenty  per  cent.  The  average  weight  t'f 
my  fleeces  became  very  much  reduced  and  I  never 
so'd  my  clip  for  over  eighty  cents  j  er  pound. 
Two  years  ago  I  became  satisfied  of  my  mistake 
and  loss,  occasioned  by  the  Saxons,  and  sold  out 
the  whole,  reserving  to  mj'scif  such  of  my  old  me- 
rinos as  I  could  sel(!ct,  that  had  escaped  the  gen- 
eral slaughter,  and  by  rejiurchasing  some,  I  had 
previously  sold,  I  have  now  a  small  flock  of  merinos 
with  which  I  shall  be  satisfied,  without  further 
experiments.  'Ihe  ewes,  with  two  exceptions, 
have  lambs  by  their  sides  and  their  fleeces  in  June 
averaged  four  pounds  one  oimce.  Some  of  the 
oldest  shearing  less,  and  others  more,and  one  reach- 
ing five  pounds  fourteen  ounces.  One  of  the  bucks 
sheared  eight  pounds  and  one  quarter.  This 
wool  washed  on  the  sheep,  sold  at  sixtyseven  cents 
per  pound,  cash. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  merinos,  of  which  I 
am  speaking,  that  they  abound  with  a  greasy  se- 
cretion, from  the  skin, — (not  stiff  hard  gnm)  but 
an  oily  substance,  which  spreads  itself  through  the 
whole  fleece,  so  that  the  surface  assumes  a  blackish 
or  dark  drown  appearance  and  retaining  the  dust 
and  soil,  forms  with  it  a  coat  that  contributes  large- 
ly to  defend  the  animals  from  the  ill  eflf'cts  of  cold 
and  wet.  It  improves  rather  than  injures  the 
quality  of  the  fleece  beneath,  and  it  is  easily  re- 
moved by  ordinary  brook  washing. 

The  wool  is  of  very  uniform  fineness,  close  and 
compact  and  extends  quite  down  to  the  hoofs  and 
over  the  face. 

In  this  part  of  (he  country  there  is  a  general  dis- 
position to  gjt  rid  of  the  light/eecei^  and  light  con- 
slitutioned  shce\^  and  replace  them  by  Ihe  Siianish 
merinos,  as  we  formerly  had  them.  Before  (he  re- 
turn of  another  season  I  intend  to  import'  from 
Spain,  for  the  use  of  my  own  littlj  flock,  (for  the 
benefit  of  a  cross  of  blood)  two  merino  bucks,  that 
shall  possess  as  far  as  possible,  the  great  requisites 
of  quantity  SittA  quality.  '  T. 

Hartford,  Ct.  August,  183.5. 


i||iscuously.  The  crowns  are  all  up  about  eiglit 
inches  high,  and  look  very  flourishing.  On  exam- 
ining the  bed  in  which  Ihe  sides  were  ])'Hnted  I 
find  them  just  sprouting,  being  but  about  one  incli 
from  the  bulb,  the  surface  of  the  ground  having  no 
appeai-ance  of  vegetation  whatever.  The  other 
two  beds  have  c<une  upas  they  were  planted,  pro- 
miscuously, presenting  a  very  rough  and  uneven 
appearance,  while  some  are  eight  inches  high, 
others  have  not  made  Iheir  way  through  tlie  earth. 
This  patch  was  planted  on  the  18th  of  June,  ami 
I  meulion  Ihe  facts  thus  far  developed,  to  encour- 
age others  to  inake  more  careful  experiment.s,  on 
more  extensive  scales,  and  to  excite  a. spirit  of  in- 
quiry, satisfied  tliat  wc  agriculturists  have  much 
to  learn  vet. 


[Fxom  the  I'armer  .ind  Gardener. I 
Inipartanl  Sxpei  inient  in  Potato  Cnttings. 

Mr  Roberts — It  being  cusirable  among  culti- 
vators to  produce  early  vegetables,  I  take  the  liber- 
ty of  noticing  through  your  journal,  an  experi- 
ment on  the  potato  crop,  which  may  possibly  be 
found  useful  to  your  subscribers,  and  cause  our 
markets  to  be  supplied  with  new  potatoes  about 
two  weeks  earlier  than  is  cusloniary,  besides  ena- 
hiing  those  who  plant  them  to  prevent  the  rag- 
ged and  uneven  appearance  which  potato  crops 
too  generally  present  when  coming  u]).  In  or- 
der to  have  a  full  and  satisfactory  trial,  I  caused 
a  large  square  of  ground  lo  be  prejiarcd  in  my 
garden,  and  laid  it  out  in  four  long  beds,  all  well 
manured.  In  one  of  these  beds  1  planted  the  lop 
or  crown  of  the  potatoes,  (mercer)  in  the  next,  the 
sides,  and  in  tlie  two  last  the  crowns  and  sides  pro- 


[From  the  New   York  Farmer.] 
POTASH  AS  A  MAISURE. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  an  inquiry  suggested  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  New  York  Farmer  respect- 
ing the  use  of  poiash  as  a  manure  as  practised  on 
Long  Island,  but  regret  to  find  no  answer  furnish- 
ed by  these  lo  whom  Ihe  inquiry  was  directed",  in 
the  absence  of  better  information  on  the  subject, 
permit  me  to  stale  whafhas  been  my  brief  expe- 
rience in  the  use  of  this  manure. 

I  had  a  kt  of  meadow  laud,  containingf 'about 
three  acres,  which  had  been  reduced  to  poverty  by 
severe  cropping.  On  this  piece  of  ground  I 
made  the  following  experiment.  Having  broken 
up  the  sward,  and  harrowed  it  repeatedly  until 
quite  mellow,  I  spread  leached  ashes  over  one 
acre,  and  potash  dissolved  in  water  oVer  the  other 
two  acres  ;  sowed  millet  seed,  clover,  and  timothv 
all  mixed  together,  in  Ihe  proportion  of  one  part  of 
each  of  the  latter  to  five  of  the  former,  and  one 
bushel  of  the  mixture  to  an  acre  ;  harrowed  all  in 
together  on  or  about  the  first  of  ilie  sixth  month. 

The  ashes  cost  fifteen  dollars ;  the  potash  five 
dollars  the  acre  ;  the  expense  aud  trouble  of  dress- 
ing with  poiash,  about  in  the  same  proportion. 
And  now  it  was  a  matter  of  no  small  interest  to 
me,  a  novice  at  farming,  to  observe  the  result  of 
an  experiment,  which  when  made,  I  siijiposed  to 
be  entirely  original.  The  crop  of  millet  was  fine, 
and  as  nearly  alike  as  could  have  been  ex(iectcd,  if 
the  land  had  all  been  covered  with  same  kind 
of  manure.  The  clover  also,  all  over  the  lot,  was 
luxuriant,  and  gave  the  strongest  evidence,  to  my 
mind,  that  potash  is  the  principal  agent  in  leached 
ashes,  which  causes  fertility.  I  made  trial  of  pot- 
ash on  a  lot  of  four  acres,  which  was  considered 
the  poorest  on  my  farm,  on  which  i  sowed  millet 
with  the  poiash.  I  sowed  at  the  same  time  four 
other  acres  without  any  manure,  on  ground  con- 
sidered much  belter  than  the  last  above  nientioncd. 
I  cut  double  the  quantity  of  hay  from  that  dress- 
ed with  potash,  aud  of  a  better  quality.  Thus 
far  my  little  exiieriencc  goes  in  favor  of  potash  as 
a  manure;  hut  I  niuch  desire  that  some  of  thy 
subscribers,  of  larger  experience,  and  abler  pens, 
would  favor  us  with  light  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject. T.  D. 
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[From  the  Fanner  and  Gardener.] 
RIBBOIf  GRASS. 

1  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  some  experi- 
ments that  I  am  inaking,  tliough  now  in  their  in- 
fancy, on  a  species  of  grass  here  named  and 
known  as  tlie  ribbon  grass.  This  early  disclosure 
of  results,  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  is  rendered 
the  more  necessary,  inasmuch  as  I  have  recently 
seen  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  mine  in  an  agri- 
cuhural  paper  which  though  not  intended  for  the 
public  eye,  found  its  way  to  the  press.  To  this 
course  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  will  feel  especially  happy  at  all  times, 
if  what  I  may  say  should  be  of  service  to  my 
countrymen,  of  letting  whatever  .  I  may  write  be 
published.  The  circumstance  to  which  I  allude 
was  this.  I  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  that 
I  had  seen  a  patch  of  ribbon  grass,  in  a  very  flour- 
ishing stale  on  a  wet,  boggy  spot  of  ground,  and 
of  my  full  belief  of  its  being  susceptible  of  being 
very  extensively  and  profitably  cultivated,  and  of 
my  intention  of  trying  the  experiment.  As  this 
has  been  communicated  to  the  public,  and  as  I 
have  had  a  very  favorable  account  of  it  from  a 
gentleman  in  Connecticut,  an  experienced  and 
jfractical  farmer,  and  of  his  determination  of  en- 
tering into  its  culture  immediately,  I  deem  it  pro- 
per that  I  should  make  known  my  own  exiieri- 
nients  and  opinion  of  this  grass,  believing  as  J 
do  that  it  will  prove  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to 
the  cultivated  grasses,  and  a  great  blessing  to  the 
people  of  the  south  in  particular. 

A  neighbor  of  mine,  (Capt.  John  Simpson, 
living  in  Greenland,)  knowing  1  had  made  some 
experiments  on  grasses,  observed  to  me  that  he 
had  a  patch  of  ribbon  grass  on  a  springy,  boggy 
piece  of  ground,  which  it  was  worth  my  while  to 
see.  It  was  his  belief,  from  its  luxuriant  growth 
in  the  bog,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  expelling 
all  other  grasses,  taking  full  possession  of  the  soil, 
.and  affording  two  full  crops  in  the  season,  and 
from  the  fact  that  all  kinds  of  stock  were  very 
^ond  of  it,  that  it  might  be  cnltivated  to  great  ad- 
vantage. This  excited  my  curiosity,  and  I  soon 
called  on  the  gentleman  to  satisfy  it,  and  was  sur- 
prised at  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the  grass.  It 
grew  on  a  bog  at  a  small  distance  from  a  living 
spring,  where  the  water  descended  and  spread 
through  the  grass  all  the  season.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  neighboring  grass  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, was  very  ordinary,  being  thin,  flat-leafed, 
short,  and  nearly  worthless — whereas  the  ribbon 
grass,  in  every  particular,  wore  the  most  beautiful 
appearance  of  any  grass  I  had  ever  beheld.  It 
was  then  in  its  vigor,  and  in  full  bloom,  every  leaf 
being  expanded,  wide  and  thick,  so  that  the  eye 
could  not  penetrate  through  it.  Each  leaf  has 
one  or  more  stripes  lengthwise,  differing  on  close 
scrutiny,  from  each  other,  either  in  the  number  of 
stripes,  or  their  farm  or  shade.  This  grass  aver- 
aged about  four  feet  in  height,  and  stood  perfectly 
erect.  It  is  possessed  of  a  fine  solid  stock,  having 
an  inviting  and  luscious  appearance  as  fodder.  I 
took  a  clean  lock  of  it,  and  another  of  herds  grass, 
and  offered  them  both  together  to  my  horse,  and 
found  him  quite  as  fond  of  the  ribbon  as  of  the 
herds  grass.*  Capt.  Simpson  states  that  he  has 
observed  that  his  stock  were  more  fond  of  it  than 


*  Mr  Robinson  means  timothy,  that  being  the  name 
by  which  it  is  designated  to  the  eastward. — Eo.  Farm. 
AMU  Gard. 


of  his  best  hay  of  other  kinds.     This  patch  would 
amount  to  about  one  sipiare  rod. 

I  engaged  the  seed,  not  knowing  what  it  pro- 
duced, having  never  particularly  observed  the 
grass  before  ;  I  accordingly  applied  at  the  proper 
time  as  was  supposed,  and  reaped  the  heads,  but 
was  able  to  discover  but  very  few  seed,  from  one 
to  three  to  the  head.  Being  certain  that  we  were 
full  early,  a  part  was  suflTered  to  remain  till  later 
in  the  season — when  by  a  re-examination  it  was 
found  in  the  same  condition.  I  beat  and  rubbed 
out  the  chaff";  but  could  discover  only  a  few  small 
seeds.  I  sowed  it  in  good  season,  with  the  great- 
est care,  in  my  garden,  hoping  that  in  the  chaff' 
there  was  more  than  what  I  could  discover,  which 
would  vegetate.  I  sowed  it  in  drills,  to  be  sure  to 
have  it  well  covered,  and  that  I  should  not  mistake 
other  grasses  for  it.  There  ap])eared  to  come  up 
a  few  white  blades,  which  I  supposed  to  be  young 
ribbon  grass  ;  these  few,  however,  dwindled  ofl^ 
one  by  one,  till  all  disappeared,  the  ground  never 
having  been  disturbed  since,  and  I  have  not  one 
plant  to  show  from  these  seeds.  Hence  I  conclude 
it  cannot  be  propagated  from  the  seed. 

Having  a  very  favorable  opinion  of  the  grass,  I 
looked  for  some  way  to  pro|)agate  it,  and  conclud- 
ing that  it  might  be  multiplied  from  the^  root,  as 
hops  and  many  vegetables  are,  I  accordingly  en- 
gaged one-half  of  the  patch,  to  take  it  in  the 
spring.  I  prepared  my  ground  (40  rods)  by  plough- 
ing in  my  low  ground  in  the  fall,  the  ground  vary- 
ing from  soft  to  very  soft  mud.  The  spring  being 
wet,  the  ground  uncommonly  soft  and  muddy,  I 
postponed  the  setting  of  it  out,  I  think,  till  June, 
wlien  I  went  for  my  wagon  load  of  turf,  tlie  grass 
was  then  from  four  to  eight  inches  long.  Early 
in  the  spring  it  had  a  dead  apjiearance,  but 
at  this  time  it  had  become  pretty  well  sprung  up ; 
some  old  stubs  were  dead.  Perhaps  this  situation 
was  one  of  the  most  trying  of  any  to  be  found.  It 
grew  where  ice  made  to  a  great  thickness  from  the 
water  spraying  from  the  spring  all  the  year.  Mr 
Simpson  has  informed  me  since  I  took  away  one- 
half  of  his  turf  of  the  ribbon  grass,  that  it  sprung 
immediately  up  in  the  same  place,  and  produced 
a  crop  quite  as  good  as  before.  Since  his  closer 
observations,  he  says  he  esteems  the  grass  more 
highly  than  at  first. 

The  manner  in  which  this  grass  was  planted  in 
the  bog,  was  this.  He  had  a  tuft  of  it  growing 
for  ornament  in  his  garden,  in  a  very  rich  soil  ; 
which  he  occasionally  ploughed,  and  finding  the 
ribbon  grass  spread  a  little  too  far,  he  ploughed  off" 
some  of  the  roots,  gathered  them  and  threw  them 
into  the  bog  ;  he  found  they  took  root,  spread  and 
flourished  as  I  have  stated.  I  observed  when  get- 
ting my  grass,  there  were  some  low  spots  covered 
with  water,  where  the  grass  sprung  up  stronger 
and  larger,  being  apparently  more  in  its  element. 
Capt.  Simpson's  garden  is  of  the  richest  soil  among 
us;  yet  it  is  evident  that  one  rod  of  the  bog  will 
produce  as  much  as  four  in  his  garden.  Immedi- 
ately after  getting  home  with  my  turf,  I  com- 
menced chopping  it  up,  taking  care  to  divide  the 
tufts  according  to  the  stalks,  leaving  from  one  to 
three  in  each  piece,  chopping  them  with  a  sharp 
sjiade,  into  pieces,  from  one  to  four  inches  square, 
setting  out  about  40  square  rods,  about  two  feet 
apart,  without  any  manure  ;  and  setting  a  few  for 
experiments  in  the  middle  furrow  where  the  water 
was  constantly  issuing  nearly  all  the  season. 
None  of  them  failed  of  living,  and  all  have  taken 
root,  shot  out  and  spread  considerably  ;  some  few 


to  meet  each  othar.  Those  iu  a  dead  furrow  ap 
pear  every  way  as  thrifty  as  those  on  the  bed.  1 
bad  the  curiosity  to  try  the  experiment  by  sticking 
one  stalk  of  this  grass  without  root  in  the  mud  i 
where  the  water  continued  to  issue  :  it  appeared 
to  grow  as  well  as  those  with  the  root  ;  and  sho 
out  with  branches.  This  method  of  propagation 
is  more  facile  than  from  the  root.  I  pressed  sev 
eral  tufts  into  holes  in  a  bog  where  the  watei 
would  rise  to  the  top  of  the  tufts,  (this  is  amonj 
fresh  grass,)  here  it  shot  out  and  appears  in  its 
element,  and  will  in  all  probability  spread  ant 
drive  away  all  the  other  grasses.  I  also  sunt 
some  into  what  is  called  a  quagmire,  where  it  is  st 
soft  as  not  to  bear  a  cat;  here  I  sunk  the  tufif 
level  with  the  water;  these  have  the  appearancf 
of  being  perfectly  in  their  element.  All  these  1 
have  lately  surveyed  since  our  severe  cold,  anc 
those  in  the  wettest  places  appear  least  aflfected. 
set  some  of  them  out  on  some  of  the  most  barrel 
soil,  under  a  forest  of  white  oaks,  where  nothinj 
of  consequence  will  grow  :  they  all  live  there,  an( 
will  probably  produce  something,  perhaps  one  toi 
to  the  acre  ;  if  it  will  do  this  on  very  barren  lands 
it  may  be  well  to  cover  them  over  with  it.  I  hav( 
set  it  in  my  front  yard  and  in  my  garden,  on  warn 
soil  of  tolerable  quality,  bordering  on  commoi 
grass,  in  part  for  ornament.  A  portion  of  this  wa; 
manured  and  hoed  ;  here  it  is  perceivable  that  thi 
higher  the  culture  the  greater  the  product  as  i 
respects  high  ground.  It  is  demonstrated  fron 
my  experiments,  and  Capt.  Simpson's  discovery 
that  this  grass  is  truly  amphibious.  It  will  do  wel 
on  high  dry  lands,  and  it  will  thrive  in  a  bog  o 
even  in  water.  I  do  not, know  how  deep  a  wate 
it  will  grow  in,  but  1  presume  it  will  grow  in  shoal 
especially  running  water.  Is  it  not  evident  tha 
this  grass  possesses  very  valuable  properties,  am 
must  prove  superior  to  most  other  grasses  ?  Yes 
for  it  not  only  grows  luxuriantly  and  in  abundanc 
in  a  quagmire-  where  nothing  of  any  value  ha 
ever  been  known  to  be  produced  before,  but  it 
roots  are  of  such  a  tough  nature,  that  a  sward  i 
soon  produced  that  will  bear  a  cart  and  oxen  to  pas 
over  it.  It  has  another  good  quality : — althougi 
the  circumstance  of  this  grass  not  producing  seei 
for  propagation,  seems  at  first  view  to  lessen  it 
value — yet  when  we  consider  the  evils  resultin; 
from  many  troublesome  grasses  that  spread  fron 
seed,  and  that  no  limits  can  be  set  them  ;  we  may 
with  propriety,  esteem  it  a  virtue  iu  this  fast-rootei 
grass,  that  limits  can  be  set  to  h,  that  our  valua 
ble  tillage  grouud  may  never  be  impeded  with  iti 
roots,  and  that  our  waste  and  unproductive  bogi 
mav  be  easily  changed  to  the  most  productive  por 
tions  of  out  farms.  As  to  what  Ribbon  Grass  wil 
do  in  pasture,  I  know  nothing.  I  have  my  doubt: 
whether  it  will  succeed,  as  1  think  it  is  not  thici 
and  downy  enough,  to  bear  repeated  trami)liii} 
and  cropping  close  to  the  ground.  It  is  possible 
however,  from  its  hardiness,  wherever  it  has  beet 
known  by  me,  that  it  may  endure  the  hardship  o 
being  pastured  ;  if  so,  I  have  a  right  to  conclude 
from  all  its  other  properties,  that  it  will  prove  faj 
more  valuable  than  any  species  of  grass  yet  intro- 
duced into  culture  (the  gama  not  being  fully 
known,)  and  if  any  farmers  at  the  North  or  South, 
have  waste  bogs  that  are  eye-sores  within  thelt 
enclosures,  let  them  try  the  experiment  of  the  cul- 
ture of  this  grass ;  it  will  not  be  costly,  even  ii 
they  should  not  succeed. 

Abednego  Robinson, 
Of  Portsmouth,  JV.  H. 
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CROPS  IN  tANCASTKR  COUNTY,  PA. 
L.V\IE  AS  A  DIANUUE:. 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  a  respectable  agriculturist  of 
Pennsylvania,  dated,  Piquea,  Lanraster  county,  Juno 
29,  183r). 

Mr  E.  p.  Roberts, 

Dear  Sir — In  answer  to  your  note  wliioli  I  re- 
ceived a  liny  or  two  a<:o,  1  am  happy  to  say,  that 
in  tills  section  .of  Pennsylvania,  wc  have  never 
had  a  more  flattering  prospect  of  a  jrood  crop  of 
wheat  than  wo  have  at  present.  In  my  immedi- 
ate neigliliorhood  I  luive  never  seen  a  greater  like- 
lihood of  an  abundant  harvest,  and  as  far  as  I 
have  been,  the  appearance  is  equally  good  :  in- 
deed, it  seems  to  be  admitted  by  all,  that  Lancas- 
ter county,  this  year,  will  produce  far  above  an 
average  crop. 

As  to  the  average  (pntntity  produced  to  the  acre, 
I  hardly  feel  willing  to  express  an  opinion,  as  I 
think  I  should  make  it  under  what  it  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  ;  had  you  asked  the  amount  pro- 
duced on  a  tolerably  well  managed  farm  of  200 
acres  for  the  last  ten  years,  I  could  have  answered 
your  question,  with  some  degree  of  accuracy. 
However,  I  should  uot  hesitate  to  say  that  there 
are  many  fields  this  year  that  will  average  forty 
bushels  to  the  acre  ;  but  this  is  no  more  than 
double  what  I  consider  an  average  crop.  Our 
prospect  of  a  corn  crop  is  very  unfavorable  ;  from 
present  appearances,  I  don't  think  we  shall  Iiave 
half  the  usual  quantity  ;  the  worms,  this  S|)ring, 
have  been  very  destructive,  and  have  continued 
their  depredations  longer  than  they  generally  do  ; 
we,  however,  have  not  been  discouraged  from 
replanting,  and  in  some  instances  whole  fields 
have  been  gone  over  as  late  as  the  10th  of  the 
present  month  —  our  success  depends  very  much 
iin  a  favorable  season.  Sixty  bushels  to  the  acre 
(if  corn,  when  it  is  properly  managed,  is  not  un- 
usual, and  I  have  known  some  few  fields  that 
have  produced  seventyfive  and  over — but  I  should 
liall  forty  bushels,  or  fortyfive,  an  average  cro]). 

Lime  and  Plaster  of  Paris  with  what  ourbarn- 
vards  afford,  are  the  manures  used  — lime,  how- 
ever, is  not  used  as  generally  as  it  should  be  :  to 
poor  lands  I  think  it  indispensable  ;  and  on  our 
best  soil,  /  have  never  seen  it  used  but  with  decided 
henefits.  I  consider  it  almost  an  error  to  attempt 
In  farm  without  the  aid  of  lime,  even  here  when 
the  land  is  good,  when  it  can  be  had  at  the  price 
we  pay  for  it,  which  is  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars 
per  hundred  bushels. 

The  quantity  of  lime  used  to  the  acre  is  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  bushels.  Barley  and  oate 
promise  a  good  crop.  Grass  unusually  heavy, 
but  the  weather  for  three  or  four  days  has  been 
unfavorable  for  hay-making. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours. 


Mr  Chandler: — 1  believn  it  will  be  admitted, 
on  nil  sides,  that  Lancaster  county,  in  some  things 
is  not  easily  beaten.  I  have  been  spending  a  few 
d»y8  with  my  friend  T.  G.  Henderson  of  Pequa, 
gud  last  evening  assisted  him  in  taking  and 
weighing,  from  a  single  hive  of  bees,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirtysix  poimds  of  the  whitest  and  most 
delicious  honey  I  ever  laid  my  eyes  on. 

This  may  appear  incredible  to  many,  as  a  box 
of  the  common  size  would  not  contain  more  than 
balf  the  quantity;  what  I  have  stated,  however,  is 
a  fact ;  but    instead    of  the    common  box,  a  flour 


cask  was  prepared  for  thein,  by  sawing  off  about 
six  inches,  and  put^iig  cross  sticks  in  the  usual 
way,  and  in  this  they  were  hived  in  the  early  part 
(if  .Imie  last.  Mr  H.  says,  he  thinks  he  has  in 
this  way,  more  than  once,  taken  over  a  hundred 
pounds  from  a  single  hive,  but  never  saw  any  so 
well  filled  as  the  present. —  U.  S.  Oaz. 


Cure  for  the  phrenzy,  or  inflammation 
OF  THE  Brain  in  Cattle. — First  lessen  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  by  frequent  bleeding,  which  may  be 
repeated  daily  if  required,  and  by  which  the.great 
efflux  of  blood  upon  the  temporal  arteries  will  be 
lessened  and  much  retarded.  The  following  pur- 
gative drink  will  be  found  suitable  for  this  disease, 
and  likewise  for  most  fevers  of  an  inflammatory 
nature. 

Take  of  Glauber  Salts,  1  lb. ;  Tartarized  Anti- 
mony, 1  drachm;  Camphor,  2  drachms  ;  Treacle, 
4  oz.  Mix  and  jnit  the  whole  into  a  jiitcher,  and 
pour  3  pints  of  boiling  water  upon  them.  When 
about  milk-warm  add  half  an  ounce  of  laudanum 
and  give  it  all  at  a  dose. 

This  drink  will  in  general  operate  briskly  in 
the  space  of  twenty  or  twentyfour  hours  ;  if  not, 
let  one  half  of  the  quantity  be  given  to  the  beast 
every  night  and  morning  till  the  desired  effect. 


On  the  Influence  of  the  Moon. — That  the 
different  phases  of  the  moon  have  some  connex- 
ion with  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  is  an  opinion 
so  universal  and  popular,  as  to  be  on  that  account 
alone,  entitled  to  attention.  No  observation  is 
more  general,  and  on  no  occasion,  perhaps,  is  the 
almanac  so  frequently  consulted,  as  in  forming 
conjectures  upon  the  state  of  the  weather.  The 
common  remark  goes  no  farther  than  the  fact, 
that  changes  froin  wet  to  dry,  and  from  dry  to 
wet,  generally  happen  at  the  changes  of  the  moon. 
When  to  this  result  of  universal  experience,  we 
add  the  philosophical  reasons  for  the  existence  of 
tides  in  the  aerial  ocean,  (or  atmosphere,)  we  can- 
not doubt  that  such  a  connexion  exists,  and  that 
the  moon  exerts  a  considerable  influence  upon 
the  currents  of  air,  according  to  her  position. 
The  subject,  however,  is  involved  in  great  obscu- 
rity; and  is  one  which  can  only  be  elucidated  by 
long  and  careful  observation. — English  Year  Book. 


The  Season. — The  Worcester  Spy  says,  the 
dry  weather  of  July  and  the  fore  part  of  the  pre- 
sent month  enabled  our  farmers  to  secure  their 
hay  in  fine  ordei',  and  the  favorable  rains  which 
have  since  fallen,  have  had  a  decidedly  favorable 
effect  on  the  second  cro))  and  the  after  feed.  Po- 
tatoes, also,  will  be  greatly  augmented  in  quantity 
from  the  same  cause.  The  crop  now  bids  fair  to 
be  abundant,  and,  judging  from  those  which  come 
to  mJkiket,  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  warm 
weather  of  the  past  wepk  has  brought  corn  i;3pid- 
ly  forward,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
crop  may  not  be  a/air  one  ;  though  the  effects  of 
the  cold  spring  probably  forbid  the  expectation 
that  it  will  be  much  more.  A  good  deal,  how- 
ever, yet  depends  on  the  state  of  the  weather  for 
a  ttionth  to  come.  Oats  have  been  quite  back- 
ward. The  new  crop,  however,  begins  to  come 
to  market,  and  is  of  good  quality,  and  brings  a 
great  price.  Some  have  been  sold  as  high  as 
sixty  five  cents  a  bushel,  but  they  will  not  now 
command  that  price.  The  crop,  we  believe,  is 
abundant. 


Crossing  Veretables Vegetables,  like  ani- 
mals, will  sometimes  breed  buck,  or,  in  other 
words,  some  of  the  progeny  will  inherit  some  of 
tho  characteristics  of  their  ancestors  two  or  three 
generations  back.  This  was  exem|)lificd  by  Mr 
Knight,  of  England,  when  he  began  to  manufac- 
ture ne^v  varieties  of  Peas,  and  although  many  of 
you  may  know  the  story,  you  will  excuse  us  for 
telling  it  to  those  who  do  not. 

When  he  first  began  his  experiments  on  the 
crossing  of  vegetables,  he  selected  out  a  dwarfish 
stunted  kind  of  grey  pea,  that  could  not  bo  mucli 
improved  by  good  ci\lture,  or  good  soil.  Previ- 
ous to  its  o]>ening  its  blossoms,  he  cut  off  all  but 
half  a  dozen.  These  he  opened  carefully,  and 
cut  from  them  tjie  part  called  the  stamens,  leaving 
the  pistil,  or  thread-like  column  which  rises  from 
the  seed  vessel,  untouched.  He  then  left  them. 
They  afterwards  opened,  like  other  blossoms,  as 
if  nothing  had  happened  to  them.  He  then  took 
some  of  the  pollen,  or  yellow  dust,  from  the  flow- 
ers of  a  tall  luxuriant  pea,  and  put  it  upon  three 
of  the  flowers  which  had  been  robbed  of  their  sta- 
mens. The  half  dozen  flowers  then  ])Ut  out  their 
pods  as  usual,  but  the  peas  in  the  three  that  had 
not  been  dusted  with  the  pollen  perished,  wither- 
ing away,  and  produced  nothing ;  while  those  that 
had  received  a  sprinkling  of  pollen  produced  full 
grown  peas.  They  were  of  a  grey  color,  and  very 
much  like  those  of  the  stock  experimented  upon. 
The  next  spring  he  planted  these  peas,  and  tlien 
the  good  effects  of  tlie  crossing  were  exhibited. 
They  grew  up  large  ;  the  peas  were  neither  like 
the  grey  pea,  or  the  other,  but  intermediate — and 
of  an  excellent  kind.  Hence  we  see  that  if  we 
have  a  plant  or  animal  from  crossings  of  two  dis- 
tinct breeds,  and  they  do  not  exhibit  or  possess 
the  qualities  of  the  parents  which  we  desire,  their 
progeny  may,  and  it  is  best  to  waii  patiently  until 
we  see  the  results  in  more  than  one  generation. 
— Maine  Farmer. 


Largest  Fleece. — Little  cry  and  great  wool. 
— We  are  informed  by  Luther  E.  Stevens,  of  this 
place,  that  he  recently  took  1130  lbs.  of  wool  from 
301  sheep,  mostly  Merino.  This  is  allowed  to  be 
remarkable  by  wool  growers.  A  gentleman  in 
New  York  this  spring,  stated  in  one*  of  the  papers 
that  lie  bad  taken  a  fleece  weighing  7  lbs.  and  3 
quarters  from  one  sheep.  Anothei  farmer  in  Ver- 
mont, mentioned  through  a  paper  that  he  had 
taken  a  fleece  weighing  9  lbs.  10  oz.  —  whether 
washed  and  tagged  he  does  not  say  —  and  calls 
upon  his  brother  farmers  tc  beat  it,  if  they  can. 
Mr  Stevens  took  a  fleece  last  week  from  a  full 
blood  Merino  buck,  three  years  old,  which,  when 
washed  and  tagged,  ready  for  the  market,  weighed 
9  lbs.  and  12  oz. !  This  is  the  largest  ever  known 
in  this  country,  and  he  challenges  any  farmer  any 
where  to  produce  a  larger  one. — Claremont  Eagle. 


Otster  Shells — Are  frequently  burnt  into 
lime,  to  lay  upon  land.  They  are  better  manure 
when  grountl  without  burning,  owing  to  the  re- 
mains of  animal  matter  in  them.  A  good  lime 
compost  is  the  following :  Spread  on  any  platform 
under  cover  6  inches  of  mould,  then  3  inches  of 
well  burnt  lime  ;  slack  it  with  water  in  which  com- 
mon salt  has  been  dissolved,  to  the  amount  of!  1-2 
lbs.  of  salt  to  each  bushel  of  lime  ;  cover  it  witli  6 
inches  more  of  m'ould.  Before  laying  it  on  the 
laud,  turn  and  mix  this  compost  heap,  and  lay  300 
bushels  of  it  on  each  acre. — Dr  Hooper. 


o',i 


NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER, 


AVGUST  26,   1S35 


[From  the  New  Ycirk  Farmer.] 
PROFIT  AISD  BEST  VARIETIES  OP  POULTRY. 

Mr  Fleet, — I  observo  in  the  January  niirnher 
of  the  Farmer  for   1835,  a  communication  froM. 
L.,  reqiicstins;  from    nie  information   on   ])ouhr.v. 
It  is  a  branch  of  rural  economy  i  but  seldom  sec 
introduced  in  the))agcsof  tlie  Farmer,  and  though 
I  acknowledge   it  is  one  of  its  minor  appurtenan- 
ces, yet  1  do  not  think  it  so    insi<riiificant  as  to  be 
entirely   unworthy   of  attention,   for  a  very  little 
care  will   supply  in  abundance  lliose   very  e.ssen- 
tial  articles   in  domestic   cookery,  new  laid  eggs, 
and  tliese  too,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  when  most 
peoide's  fowls  are  shivering  on  the  bare  tree  lops, 
or  moping  about  for   a    ^varm   corner.     Hardy  as 
the  common  dunghill  fowls  are,  they  cannot  suffer 
this   neglect   and    furnish    the  egg-basket  all  the 
time.      If  L.,  or  any  other   of  your  readers,  wish 
to  have  eggs,   and    those    in   plenty    all   tlie  year 
round,  they  must  provide  a  warm  house  foi  them, 
where   they  can  have  screen   and  shelter  summer 
and  winter.     In    bad    weather    the   doors   of  the 
fowl-house   should  be  closed,  and  the  fowls   con- 
tined,  plenty  of  clean  water  often  renewed,  plenty 
of  good  food,  the  house  kept  clean,  and  then   we 
may  calculate  on   plenty  of  eggs.      1  think  I  liear 
the  reader   draw  a  long  breath  at  this;  but  pray, 
consider,  is  it  such  a   dreadful  trouble;  ten  min- 
utes or  less  per  diem  will  tend  200  fowls.     In  this 
manner,    allowing    ten   hens    to  one    cock,  there 
would   be  eighteen   cocks  and   one    hundred  and 
eighty    liens  ;  now    these    ought    to   produce    an 
average    of  90    eggs  each   in   the  year.     This  is 
giving   them   nine  mouths'  holiday.     Now,  then, 
we  ought  to  have    16,380   eggs,  which  at  2  cents 
each    would  make    .$327,60 ;  and  I   would   keep 
them  till  they  did  fetch  this.     Suppose  they  only 
sell  for  half  the  money,   surely  this  would  pay  for 
a  few  Albany  boards,  and  a  littio  time,  or  even  if 
the  boards  were  thought  too  expensive,  fagots  of 
cedar  brush,  and  a  little  straw  or  sedge  for  thatch, 
would  answer ;  these  any  handy  man  would  soon 
form  info  a  warm  house ;  a  few  poles  for  perches, 
and    a  few  jilaces  for  nests,   would  complete  the 
job.     They  will  find  all  or   a  great   part  of  their 
own  food  from   May  to  November,  and    clear  the 
land   of  grassho|.pers,  grubs,  and   other  destruc- 
tive   insects,  'and  by   having  for  them  a  yard  or 
enclosure    conmiunicating   with   the  fowl  bouse, 
and  with   one  wing  cli])ped,  they  may  be  secured 
from    injuring    crops   at    seed-time    and   harvest. 
There  are  other  modes  of  making  poultry  piofit- 
able  as  well  as  by  their  eggs  ;  but  as  I  have  treat- 
ed the  subject  at  length  in  my  "  Cottage  Comforts" 
I  shall  now  only  briefly  recapitulate  two  or  three 
varieties,  for  without  a  good  stock  no  certain  cal- 
culation can  be  made.     The  common  or   "  Dmig- 
hill-fowl,"  I  need  scarcely   remark,  may  be  seen 
everywhere,  of  all  colors  and  shapes,  and  having 
been  so   crossed  in  breeding,  no  dependence  can 
be  placed  upon   the  stock  ;  even  if  by  chance  one 
turns  out  an  excellent  layer,  the  good  quality  may 
end  with  her.     The  position  set  ibrth  in  our  glo- 
rious constitution,  "  that  all  men  are  born  equal," 
is  certainly  not   applicable  to  our  ])0ultry  yard — 
here  almost  everything  depends  on  the  careful  se- 
lection and  continuing  the  stock  ;  and  in  furnish- 
ing mine,  I   would  not    only  take  care   to  obtain 
the  exact  likeness,  but  endeavor  to  ascertain  if  it 
came  from  similar  birds  for  previous  generadons. 
On  a  farm  where  several   varieties  are  kept,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  preserve  any  ijarticular  breed 
true.     I  liave  known  much  disappointment  ensue 


from  inattention  to  this  particular.  Recently  an 
acquaintance  of  mine  purchased  a  stock  of  Poland 
Fowls,  and  disposed  of  all  his  others.  They 
were  very  handsome,  |!i  ifectly  black,  ha'.ing  the 
King  David's  crown,  a;. il  large  white  to])-k!:i;l  ; 
but  behold,  all  the  season  not  one  perfect  individ- 
ual h:is  been  hatched  ;  many  came  out  speckled, 
some  jierlectly  white,  some  with  scarcely  any 
top-knot;  ami  instead  of  finding  the  old  hens 
everlasting  layers,  they  appear  to  be  everlasting 
barren.  Probably  an  indiscriminate  collection 
would  produce  as  many  eggs  as  the  same  number 
of  any  selected  variety  without  due  care,  but  as 
the  most  worthless  consume  as  much  food,  and 
require  as  nuich  care,  as  the  best,  it  will  surely  be 
better  to  feed  and  protect  good  layers  of  large 
eggs,  and  provide  something  more  for  the  table 
than  head,  neck  and  legs.  Well-bred  Poland 
fowls  combine  all  these  advantages,  particularly 
the  plentiful  production  of  large  eggs.  Indeed, 
such  is  their  propensity  for  laying,  that  they  will 
not  always  sit ;  and  it  is  usual  to  hatch  their 
eggs  imder  other  fowls.  Observe,  these  fowls 
ought  to  have  a  pec\diar  spiked  comb,  and  five 
toes  on  each  foot.  Game  fowls  lay  very  early  in 
the  season,  when  eggs  are  scarce  and  valuable, 
make  good  mothers,  and  may  be  kept  to  rear  the 
young  Polanders.  The  large  Malay  are  nmch  in 
request ;  they  attain  an  enormous  size,  and  when 
dressed  look  more  like  a  turkey  than  a  chicken. 
My  experience  will  not  permit  me  to  say  much  of 
their  laying  quality  ;  i)Ossibly  a  cross  with  these 
would  make  an  eligible  variety.  The  white 
Darki;;g  are  a  fine  description  of  fowls,  full  sized, 
large  long  body,  short  legs,  excellent  layers  and 
niu-ses,  but  they  are  very  scarce  ;  they  should 
have  the  fifth  toe.  The  grotesque  little  Bantam 
will  produce  a  very  large  quantity  of  eggs,  and 
taking  size  and  consumption  of  food  into  consid- 
eration, will,  perhaps,  afti^  all,  be  found  the  most 
profitable  in  this  particular.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  s:iy  where  fowls  may  be  had,  I  have  none  to 
spare  ;  a  market  purchase  is  hazardous,  but  per- 
haps at  present  the  only  chance.  I  am  preparing 
to  hatch  some  artificially,  and  may  have  a  few 
Polands  and  Darkings  to  spare  next  fall. 

D.  F.  Ames. 


is,  to  such  farmers  as  will  obtain    the  breed,  an< 
not  suffer  it  to  deteriorate  by  bad  management. 

I,  am"  convinced,  that  in  a  short  time,  the  arti 
cles  of  wool,  cotton   and  silk,  will '  form  the  per 
mauent  basis  of  the  farming  interest  in  this  coun 
try,  and  the  chief  staples  of  coiiimerce.     1  believe 
also,  that  any  breed  of  animals  may  be  improvet 
or   deteriorated,  by  good   or  bad   treatment,  to  ar 
amazing  degree  ;  and  from   the  improvements  ef 
fected    in    the    South-down    sheep,  by    Mr    Ell 
man,  T  think  him  entitled,  besides  his  own  profits 
to  at  least  the    gratitude  of.  the  public,  wherevei 
his  breed  pi*  sheep  may  extend.     I  think  there  is 
no  quality  which  can  enhance  the  value  of  sheep 
in  this  country  more  than  their  hardiness,  in  which 
from  Mr  Roteh's  letter,  and   from  the  appearance 
of  the   sheep,  as  described   to  me  by  Mr  Bement, 
after  a  stormy  passage  of  50  days,  they  must  be 
allowed   to   excel   any  other  breed.      Were  evei'y 
farmer  such  as  MrF.  Rotch,  or  his  lather,  hardi 
uess   would    not    be  of  so  much   importance,    as. 
they  would  improve  their  sheep  in  that  and  every 
other  good  qualification ;  but  a?  that    is   not  the 
case,  and   as  a  majority  of  them   will  do  well,  ii 
they  get  a  good  breed  of  shee|>,  and  do  not  suffer 
them   to  run  down,  it  is  certainly  of  the  first  im 
portance  to  introduce  a  breed  that  will  bear  hard 
ship  ;  and   esj)ecially,   as  I    understand     Mr  R.'s 
sheep  are  very  respectable  as  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  wool.     I  hope,  therefore,  you   will 
give  tiiiitfi  due  notice.  S.  BiiTDENBURGH. 

.many,  May  13,  1835. 


P.  S. — Barley  and  buckwheat  ought  to  be  giv- 
en, with  cracked  corn,  and  gravel  or  sand. 

IFriim  the  New  York  Farmer.  I 
SOUTH-DOWW  SHEEP. 

Mh  MiNOi:  : — Sir — From  what  had  been  told 
me  by  Mr  Bement  respecting  the  South-Down 
Sheep,  then  supposed  to  be  on  their  passage  from 
England  in  the  ship  Samson,  which  breed  of 
shee|)  i  understood  had  been  imin-oved  vvitli  gre^it 
care  and  attention  by  a  Mr  Ellinan,  in  England, 
and  after  having  obtained  the  first  jirize  at  Smith- 
field  the  year  past,  were  now  coming  here  to  Mr 
B.,  I*  promised  myself  a  treat  in  seeing  them 
when  they  should  come  tiirough  this  place  ;  and 
I  intended  to  have  sketched  a  likeness  of  the  best 
of  them,  if  there  had  been  any  choice,  and  have 
sent  it  to  you  for  the  Farmer  ;  but  as  ill  luck 
would  have  it,  I  was  out  of  the  city  when  they 
came  through  here.  But  from  the  description 
"iven  me  by  Mr  Bement,  and  from  what  I  learn- 
ed  of  their   history  by  a   letter   to  him  from  Mr 

Francis  Rotch,  of  ,  their  owner,  I  am  in 

dined  to  think  they  must  be  an  important  acquis! 
tion  to  the  farming  interest  in  this  country.    That 


ScBENECTADy,    JoNE    18,  1835. 

WiKE  WoRM.-^In  many  parts  of  this  country 
the  wire  worm  and  grub  have  injured  the  corn, 
oats  and  barley,  growing  on  land  that  had  jirevi- 
ously  been  in  grass.  Does  ploughing  grass  land 
in  the  fall  kill  the  worm  .'  1  am  inclined  to  think 
it  does  not,  because  a  meadow  on  our  Mohawk 
flats,  containing  four  acres,  was  ploughed  last  fall 
and  planted  this  spring  with  corn  previously 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  copperas.  The  corn 
planted  on  three  of  the  acres  was  also  smeared 
with  tar.  The  worms  have  been  much  more 
destructive  among  the  corn'  that  was  tarred,  than 
that  which  was  not.  This  was  probably  owing 
to  their  being  more  numerous  in  that  part  of  the 
field.  A  few  days  since,  in  reading  one  of  the 
late  numbers  of  that  valuable  English  periodical, 
the  Farmers'  Serii  s  of  Useful  Knowledge,  I  found 
that  in  England  they  destroy  these  worms  in  grass 
lands  in  the  following  tnanner: — Knowing  that 
the  worms  come  above  ground  in  the  night,  they 
at  that  time  spread  quick  lime  in  a  state  of  pov. 
der,  over  the  grass,  ^vhich  is  evenly  done  by 
throwing  it  with  a  shovel  high  in  the  air  from  the 
rear  of  the  cart,  wliicli  is  driven  across  the  field. 
The  worms  crawling  about  at  that  time  are  cov- 
ered with  lime,  which  soon  kills  them. 

C.  H.  T. 

Remarks. — The  wire  worm,  we  think,  does 
not  come  to  the  surface  at  night — it  remains  fixed 
in  the  corn  upon  which  it  preys.  It  is  the  alka- 
line property  of  the  lime,  carried  down  by  water, 
which  destroys  them,  if  anything.  Tar  is  no 
preventative,  nor  fall  ploughing,  nor  any  ap))lica- 
tion  that  we  know  of.  "fealt,  at  the  rate  of  two  or 
three  bushels  to  the  acre,  is  said  to  be  eflicacious. 
The  grub  or  cut-womi  comes  to  the  surface  at 
night. — Conductor  of  Cultivator. 
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KBIVRICK'S    ORCHARDIST. 

[We   copy   the   following   notice  of  this  truly    valuable 
work  (torn  tlm  New  York  Farmer.] 

Tlii.s  second  pdition  of  Mr  Kcrirlck's  work  i.s 
very  muclj  eiilnrgoil  and  iin|>rovi;(l.  The  mo- 
chanical  part,  in  clmractcr  willi  llio  !5oston  press, 
is  very  beaiitifni.  'i"li<^  title  of  the  «'ork  doiiotos 
its  conipreliciisivoiiess  and  probable  usefulness  ; 
and  au  e.XMniination  fully  sustains  its  claim  to  ;)ub- 
lic  patrouago  as  a  very  convenient  and  valuable 
publication — one  that  every  fwiiier  and  gardener 
will  lind  a  very  intportant  and  almost  indispensa- 
ble acqui|itiou  to  the  library.  VVe  know  of  no 
American  work  ou  this  subject  that  will  coniiiare 
witli  it  in  the  variety  and  value  of  the  inforina- 
tion,  and  in  cheapness. 
•  Mr  K.  has  taken  the  res.onsibility  of  a  large 
edition,  luul  we  liope  he  will  be  reinnnerated. 
The  book  can  be  had  in  tliis  city  at  the  seed  store 
in  Barclay  street,  and  probably  at  the  others  in 
this  city. 

On  a  future  occasion   we  may  probably  give  a 
further  notice.  S.  F. 


which  it  is  capable  of  receiving.  It  is  for  the 
Farmer's  own  interest  to  sustain  establishments 
wliicli  throw  in  their  way  every  facility. 

It  has  been  said  that,  "  he  who  does  most  ad- 
vance the  great  interests  of  agriculture,  will  justly, 
!:croafter  be  considered  as  his  country's  greatest 
heneiactor."  Surely,  then,  the  proj)rietors  of  tlii.s 
excellent  csiablishment,  so  liappily  adapted  for  the 
Farm  r's  convenience,  and  which  cost  large  ex- 
penditures, and  years  of  labor,  to  establish,  on  a 
fniM  basis,  will  have  no  small  claim  to  this  dis- 
tinction.— Boston  Courier. 


AGR1CUL.TURAI,  WAREHOUSE,  BOSTON. 

"Agriculture  is  the  art  of  arts,  without  which 
man  must  be  a  savage,  and  the  world  a  wilder- 
ness ;"  therefore  anything  which  tends  to  advance 
n  more  jjcrfect  knowledge  of  this  art,  or  to  devcl- 
ope  and  distribute  facilities  which  simplify  and 
render  it  more  productive,  is  of  general  utility. 

The  Agricidtural  Warehouse,  Boston,  is  an  es- 
tablishment extending  from  North  Market  street 
to  Ann  street,  containing  four  rooms,  90  feet  by 
40,  and  all  filled  with  agricultmal  iinplements, 
seeds,  and  various  patented  articles;  it  is  a  com- 
plete museum,  in  which  is  deposited  every  thing 
that  is  new  and  useful  to  the  cultivator,  and  which 
every  farmer  ought  to  make  it  a  point  of  visiting 
whenever  he  happens  to  be  in  Boston'. 

This  establishment  has  had  a  great  influence 
upon  the  state  of  agriculture  in  New  England,  in 
helping  to  eradicate  what  was  considered  the  al-' 
most  immovable  prejudice  of  farmers  in  favor  of 
■old  customs,  &c.  Time  was  when  you  might  as 
well  have  umlertaken  to  overturn  lUount  Wash- 
ington, as  to  convince  the  farmer  that  this  inven- 
tion or  that  improvement  was  of  real  utility  ;  or 
in  fact  that  any  improvement  was  necessary  or 
could  be  made  upon  existing  methods  :  cultivators 
considering  the  very  ultima  Jhule  of  good  farm- 
ing to  be  a  strict  adherence  to  wliat  their  fathers 
practised  and  performed  ;  beyoud  this  it  was  im- 
possible to  go.  But  instead  of  llie  uncouth  and 
imperfect  tools  they  i:?cd,  their  place  is  now  sup- 
plied by  be:uitifully  simple  and  easily  ojierating 
labor-saving  implements,  machines,  &c.  Among 
the  great  variety  of  articles  for  sale  at  this  estab- 
lishment, many  are  found  far  superior  in  form  and 
construction,  and  better  adapted  to  the  purjioses 
for  which  they  are  intended,  than  any  which  have 
been  in  use  in  this  country.  Here  is  displayed 
in  every  variety  of  form  specimens  of  the  invent- 
ive genius  of  our  countrymen  ;  and  here  is  a  grand 
bank  for  the  farmers,  from  which  they  may  draw 
deposites,  without  a  check,  of  infinite  value  to 
them. 

In  this  country,  agriculture  is  still  imperfect, 
though  much  advanced,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn 
some  new  j;ractices,  adopt  some  new  improve- 
ments, ac';ustom  ourselves  to  read  and  to  observe, 
before  we    bring  it  to   that   state    of  perfection, 


Remarks  on  the  Horn  Distemper. 

Animals  of  the  forest,  guided  by  the   princi]dcs 
of  instinct,  regulated  by  the  dictates  of  nature,  and 
uncoiitroled  by  man   in   their  food,  air,  rest,  and 
exercise,  are  seldom  affected  by  disease,  while  do- 
mestic animals  of  all  countries  and  climates,  more 
<lirectly  under  the  control  and  dominion  of  man, 
are  subject  to  a  variety.     There  are    but  few  in- 
stances on  record  of  prevailing  diseases  among  the 
different   tribes  of  wild  animals,  while  every  ap- 
propriate   periodical    informs  us  of  diseases   and 
their  remedies  of  the  whole   class  of  those   tnore 
immediately  under  the  direction  and  government 
of  man.      Having  lately  had  a  fine  young  cow  «f 
the  short  horn    Durham  breed,  afflicted  with  the 
disease   called   Horn   Distemper,  and   she   having 
thoroughly  recovered,  1  thought  it  would   not   be 
improper  to  offer  for  publication  in  your  valuable 
journal   a  few    remarks  on  the  disease,    and   my 
method  of  treatment.     It  is  evident  this   distem- 
per affects    the    internal    substance  of  the   horn, 
usually  called   the   pith,  insensibly  wastes  it,  and 
eventually,  if  suffered  to  make  its  progress  unmo- 
lested, leaves  the  horn  entirely  hollow.     'J'he  pith 
is  a  porous,  spongy  boue,  whose  cells  are  covered 
with  an  unctuous  riiulter  and  filled  with  numerous 
small    blood    vessels,  is    overspi-ead    with   a  thin 
membrane,  appears  firmly  united  to  the  head,  and 
in  a   healthy    animal    comiiletely    fills   the  horn, 
which  only  serves  as  a  sheath.     In    horn    distem- 
per this  bone  is  partly,  at  others   wholly   wasted, 
commencing  at  the  extremity  of  the   pith.     The 
usual  symptoms  are  a  general  dulness  of  the  coun- 
tenance, a  tardiness  in  moving,  a  formation  about 
the  eyes  of  a  yellow  viscous  matter,  failure  of  ap- 
petite, a  desire  to  lie  down,  a  giddiness   and    fre- 
quent tossing  of  the  head,  often  a  stiffness  of  the 
limbs  is  observable,  and  in  cows  the   milk  fails. 
Let  the  other  symptoms  be  what  they  niay,  there 
is  always  a  sudden  wasting  of  the  flesh.    '\  he  horn 
always   loses   its    natural    heat,   and   a  degree  of 
coldness  is  manifest  to   the   hand  by  grasping  it 
firmly.     When  in  one  horn,  as  is  ofien   the   case, 
there   will   be  a  very   si  iisihie   difference    in    the 
feeling.     If  upon    examination  the  horn  is  cold, 
we    need  not  doubt  the  presence  of  the  malady, 
yet  without  an  .acquaintance  with  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding signs,  w  ;  might  not  be  induced  to  examine 
the  horn,  or.  suspect  the  evil.     As  soon  as  the  dis- 
covery is  made,  a  hole  with  a  ten-penny  nail  gim- 
let should   be   immediatel}'    bored    underside   the 
horn,  three  or  four  inches  from  the   head.     If  the 
gimlet   passes   through  the  inside   without   resist- 
ance, it  may  be  bored  as  low  as  is  judged  the  hol- 
lowness  extends;  this,  generally  if  done  in   sea- 
son, is  all  that  is  necessary.     These  holes  should, 
however,  be  kej.t  open,  that  a  free  discharge  may 
be  encouraged,  and  a  communication  be  kept  up 
with  the  air.     Bubbles  are  continually  forming  at 


the  orifice,  through  which  a  thin  fluirl  oozes  after 
the  horn  Is  bored.  This  seems  to  indicate  an  in- 
ternal fermentation.  Putrid  matt('r  may  be  form- 
ed on  the  periosteum,  and  entering  into  the  inter- 
Slices  of  the  hone,  may  dissolve  the  oily  substance, 
and  form  a  fluid  so  putrid  and  corrosive  as  to  dis- 
solve even  the  bone  iiself.  From  the  sensible 
relief  that  an  opening  into  the  horn  gives  the  beast, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  di.stress  mani- 
fested aiiscs  from  compression,  occasioned  by  the 
expansion  of  the  putrid  and  confined  air  within, 
rather  than  from  an  effect  produced  on  the  blood 
and  juices.  In  aggravated  cases  the  inside  of  the 
horn  should  be  thoroughly  syringed  two  or  three 
times  a  day  with  salt  and  water,  soajisuds,  pepper 
and  vinegar,  or  any  sifn[)le  cleansing  material, 
(neverapply  spirits  of  turpentine,  as  the  manner  of 
some  is.)  if  their  appe;iis  to  be  mnch  uiflainina- 
tion  about  the  head,  a  niodcriite  bleeding  in  the 
neck  would  be  beneficial.  But  when  the  distem- 
per has  communicated  its  effects  to  the  brain  so  as 
to  produce  a  high  degree  of  inflammation,  it  in 
much  to  be  doubted  whether  any  mode  of  treat- 
ment would  afford  effectual  relief. 

Milch  cows  are  more  liable  to  attack  than  other 
descriptions  of  horn  cattle.  It  is  not  common 
among  oxen ;  I  never  knew  a  bull  to  have  it ; 
steers  and  heifers  are  thought  to  be  exempt  from 
it  under  three  years  of  age.  It  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  conttigious.  Neat  cattle  are  subject  to  a 
disorder  commonly  culled  Tail  Sickness,  which 
is  a  wasting  of  the  bony  substance  of  the  tail, 
and  if  not  cut  off  above  where  the  defect  reaches, 
often  proves  fatal.  It  frequently  accompanies 
the  horn  distemper. — AT.  Y.  Farmer. 


"I'O      DESTROY      THE      CaNADA      ThiSTLE. Cut 

them  off  near  the  ground,  when  they  are  full  in 
the  blow  or  a  little  past.  This  process  I' have 
tried  for  three  years,  and  find  that  it  entirely 
eradicates  them  from  the  fields  by  once  mowing. 
I  have  noticed  several  modes  of  destroying  this 
noxious  weed  in  the  Cultivator,  but  find  none  at- 
tended with  so  small  expense  as  mine,  which  has 
induced  me  to  send  you  the  above. —  Cultivator. 
Solomon  W.  Jewett. 
m-tjbridge,  Vt.  July  2-5,  1845. 

jJemauk. — In  confirmation  of  the  above,  We 
can  state,  that  in  183-1,  we  unexpectedly  found  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  rank  thistles  in  a  piece  of 
grass  ground  recently  laid  down.  They  were  in 
full  bloom  .when  the  grass  was  mown.  The  pre- 
sent year,  the  number  wiis  apparently  diminished 
five  sixths  ."ind  what  remained  were  stunted  dwarf 
plants.  The  thistle  spreads  most  in  ploughed 
ground  and  in  highways,  where  they  are  rooted 
among  by  the  hogs, — Conductor. 


To  DESTROY  Ant-hills. — The  Pismire  [ants] 
are  becoming  quite  a  detriment  on  some  of  our 
valuable  lands,  especially  meadows,  by  the  raising 
of  mounds  and  destroying  of  crops.  They,  simi- 
lar to  the  honey-bee,  when  too  numerous  in  one 
family,  ejiiigrate  to  new  grounds,  and  are  thus 
constantly  multiplying  their  habitations.  They 
may  be  destroyed  by  taking  out  of  the  centre  of 
the  mound,  a  block  the  width  and  depth  of  a 
spade,  just  as  winter  sets  in,  or  before  the  ground 
freezes.  S.  W.  Jewett. 

Weybridge,  July  23,   1835. 
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Soils  of  a  sandy  or  gravelly  nature  are  proper  for  rye. 
Lands  which  arc  too  rich  or  too  poor  for  wheat  are  well 
appropriated  to  this  crop,  which  will  endure  either  ex- 
treme of  barrenness  or  fertility  withoutbeing  starved  and 
shrivelled  in  the  one  case  or  mildewed  and  blasted  in 
the  other  better  than  wheat. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  vol.1, 
page  82,  it  is  said  "  Rye  should  be  sowed  the  last  week 
in  August,  or  the  first  week  in  September,  at  the  rate  of 
about  thirty  six  quarts  per  acre  ;  some  say  forty  eight 
quarts.  But  if  not  sowed  at  that  time,  it  ought  to  be 
delayed  until  late  in  November,  so  that  it  may  not  come 
up  until  spring.  A.  Worlhington  had  a  good  crop, 
which  he  sowed  in  a  January  snow  storm.  Rye  raised 
on  upland  makes  much  better  flour  than  that  which  is 
raised  on  low  or  damp  lands." 

The  quantity  of  seed  to  be  sown  to  the  acre  should 
vary  according  to  the  soil,  the  time  of  sowing,  and  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  Mr  Adams  Knight  of 
Newbury,  Mass.  received  a  premium  of  twenty  dollars 
from  the  Mass.  Agr.  Soc.  for  a  crop  of  rye.  In  apply- 
ing for  this  he  states  that  the  acre,  which  produced  the 
premium  crop,  amounting  to  the  great  quantity  of  forty 
five  bushels  and  five  eighths  of  a  bushel,  was  sowed  in 
the  month  of  August  with  three  pecks  of  seed  only. 
He  does  not  tell  us  at  what  time  in  August  the  seed  was 
«own,  but  that  "  there  is  standing  on  said  acre  of  land 
seventy  five  apple-trees,  from  two  to  six  inches  through 
at  the  root." 

In  the  first  volume  of  communications  to  the  British 
Roardof  Agriculture,  page  341,  in  treating  of  the  cul- 
ture" of  rye  in  Russia,  it  is  observed  that  the  produce 
from  boggy  lands  drained  and  sowed  with  rye  is  upwards 
•  if  forty  bushels  to  one  sowed  ;  and  they  generally  use  a 
much  smaller  quantity  of  seed  in  sowing  such  lands.  A 
)>roof  that  rye  will  bear  very  plentifully  manuring  may 
he  adduced  from  a  case  reported  by  Mr  L' Hom- 
niidieu  of  New  York,  who  observed,  in  substance,  that 
a  neighbor  of  his  manured  twenty  square  rods  of  poor, 
gravelly, dry  soil,  with  four  thousand  menhaden  fish,  and 
sowed  it  with  rye,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  bushel  to  the 
acre.  In  the  spring  it  was  twice  successively  eaten  off, 
close  to  the  ground,  by  sheep  breaking  in,  after  it  had 
acquired  a  height  of  nine  inches  the  first  time,  and  six 
inches  the  latter.  These  croppings  only  served  to  make 
it  "row  thicker  and  stronger  than  before ;  and  when 
harvested  it  produced  sixteen  bushels,  or  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  bushels  to  the  acre. 
This  account  is  given  in  Transactions  of  the  JVew  York 
.ioricultural  Society,  part  111.  p.  35  ;  and  though  it  may 
iippear  incredible,|Mr  L'  Homraidieu  declared  that  it  was 
attested  by  many  witnesses  of  good  standing  and  reput- 
ed for  veracity. 


(From  the  Louiaiana  Journal.) 
SWEET  POTATOES. 

We  find  by  the  New  England  Farmer  of  the  11th  Feb- 
ruary, that  the  people  of  that  section  of  the  Union  are 
turning  their  attention  to  the  culture  of  the  Sweet  Pota- 
to and  that  it  will  likely  turn  to  advantage.  If  the 
industrious  farmers  of  New  England  will  bed  their  seed 
i)Otatoe3  about  the  beginning  of  March,  they  will  have 
the  plants  ready  to  set  out  early  in  May,  and  their  crop 
will  be  greatly  increased. 


The  mode  of  bedding  is  as  follows:  make  the  bed  of 
fresh  stable  manure,  as  ycu  would  a  liot  bed  for  forcing 
other  vegetables  —  on  this  bed  lay  your  seed  potatoes, 
without  cutting,  about  eight  or  ten  inches  apart,  and  cover 
them  with  well  rotted  manure  or  compost,  made  very 
fine,  to  the  depth  of  six  inches.  The  potato  will  soon 
sprout  and  come  up.  When  two  or  three  inches  high, 
draw  the  sprouts,  by  running  the  finger  down  to  the 
potato,  and  breaking  them  oflT  there.  These  sprouts 
transplant  in  a  hill,  with  a  dibble,  and  if  the  earth  is  not 
sufliciently  wet,  water  the  plants  tvi;o  or  three  times.  A 
gill  of  water  to  a  plant  will  be  sufficient  for  a  watering, 
and  in  five  or  six  days  the  plants  will  have  taken  root. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  insert  the  [ilants  as  deep  in  the  hill 
as  they  were  in  the  bed  when  drawn. 

This  is  a  customary  mode  of  planting  in  Louisiana,  and 
many  planters  prefer  it  to  planting  the  potatoes  them- 
selves in  the  hill  — alleging  that, by  bedding  and  planting 
as  above  directed,  they  get  larger  potatoes,  and  a  more 
abundant  crop.  A  bushel  of  potatoes  bedded,  will  plant 
five  acres  of  ground. 

Any  swe^t  potato  will  succeed  by  bedding  —  but  the 
Red  Bermuda  and  the  Yam  succeed  best,  and  would,  in 
our  opinion,  suit  New  England  better  than  any  other  kind. 
Indeed,  many  southrons  prefer  the  Tarn  to  every  other 
potato. 

In  November  next  we  will  deliver  to  any  merchant  in 
New  Orlc-ins,  three  or  four  barrels  of  seed  Yams,  for  the 
Editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  if  he  will  accept 
the  present,  and  direct  the  house  to  which  they  are  to  be 
sent. 

By  the  Editor.— We  are  very  much  indebted  to  Messrs 
Bradford  &  Nesmith,  Editors  and  Publishers  of  the 
Louisiana  Journal,  and  .Agricultural  Repository,  for  the 
kind  ofl'er  above  specified  ;  and  will  endeavor  to  merit 
their  favor  by  such  distributions  of  their  generous  dona- 
tion as  will  best  ensure  the  propagation  of  the  valuable 
vegetables  of  which  it  is  composed,  among  such  farmers 
and  gardeners  as  we  may  have  reason  to  hope  will  culti- 
vate them  to  the  best  advantage,  and  cause  them  to  be  as 
beneficial  to  the  public  as  possible. 

The  potatoes  may  be  consigned  to  Messrs  Dimmock 
&  La  Frond,  merchants  in  New  Orleans,  who  are  re- 
quested to  forward  them,  labelled  to  Thomas  G.  Fessen- 
den,care  of  J.  R.  Newell,  Agricultural  Warehouse, 
No.  52  North  Market  street,  Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICXJLTURAI,  SOCIETY 

Saturday,  August  22,  1S35. 

E.'SHIBITION    OF    FRUITS. 

Pears— By  Charles  Bowen,  of  Newton,  a  variety  of 
the  Early  Bergamotte,  middle  sized,  a  fine  fruit.  By  M. 
P.  Wilder,  Early  Catharine,  fruit  of  middle  size,  of  a 
high  musk  flavor—  one  of  the  best  old  varieties  of  the 
Catharine,  and  a  great  bearer.  By  William  Stearns,  of 
Salem,  varieties  of  pears  without  name.  By  B.  V.  French, 
Bellissime  d'Ete  ;  also  a  variety,  called  by  some  "  English 
Juneating,"  and  a  now  kind,  name  lost.  By  Mr  Man- 
ning, of  Salem,  Skinless  Pear  (Sans  Peau) ;  also  the 
Fondanie  d'Ete,  so  called,  a  very  fine  fruit,  juice  abun- 
dant and  sweet,  but,  as  we  believe,  a  bad  bearer. 

Apples — By  Mr  Manning,  American  Red  Juneating; 
also  Early  Bough  —  the  last  very  fine,  productive,  large 
and  sweet.  By  E.  M.  Richards,  Early  Bough.  ByB.V. 
French,  Early  Bough  ,  Jericho,  an  oblong,  white  fruit, 
middle  sized  and  good  ;  White  Astracan  ;  also  Red  As- 
tracan,  a  very  beautiful  and  excellent  summer  fruit. 
There  were  also  some  fine  Sopsavine  apples  and  others, 
from  unknown  sources. 

•  Plums — By  Mrs  J.  Domett,  of  Boston,  Blue  Orleans, 
in  appearance  fine  and  beautiful.     By  Messrs  Winship, 


Monsieur  Plum,  No.  49  —  a  fine  fruit,  the  produce  of  one 
of  the  trees  presented  by  Messrs  Wrn.  Prince  &.  Sons  to 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  Other  fruits 
were  presented  by  Messrs  Wilder  and  Richards,  which 
have  not  been  stated  above  ;  they  might  include  the  sop- 
savine. For  the  Committee, 

William  Kenrick. 
exhibition  of  flowers. 

The  new  kinds  of  Dahlias,  and  other  flowers,  showB 
this  day,  were  attractive,  and  caused  expressions  of  ap- 
probation and  pleasure. 

M.  P.  Wilder. — Dahlias  ;  Widnall's  Granta,  Desdemo- 
na.  Countess  di  Ponza,  Walter  Boyd,  Claiulius  Ceesar, 
Iris,  Rosa  Spuuiosa,  Aggrippina,  Lady  Grey,  Queen  of 
Whites,  Queen  of  Sheba,  Queen  of  Dahlias,  Goldfinch, 
Countess  of  Liverpool,  Picta  formos^issima,  Widnall'i 
Perfection,  Barrett's  Susannah,  Barrett's  William  Fourth,* 
Antonio,  Maculatum,  Lord  John  Russell,  Le  Brilliant, 
Paragon  of  Perfection,  Tlicodore,  Lady  Granvillo,  Mot- 
tled Purple,  Inwood's  Compacta,  Pavonia,  Commander 
in  Chief,  Ramo  Samo,  Queen  Bess,  Roke's  Dwarf  Scar- 
let, Dancer's  Helen. 

S.  Walker. — Dahlias;  Wells'  white,  Dennisii,  Para- 
gon of  Perfection,  Jyso's  Matilda,  Theodore,  and  variety 
of  other  flowers. 

Tastefully  arranged  bouquets,  containing  great  varie- 
ties of  fine  flowers  from  the  following  gentlemen  : — Wm 
Kenriek,  Messrs  Hovey  and  Thomas  Mason  ;  with  th» 
beautiful  Canna  speciosa,  Ipomea  insignis,  the  curious 
Stapelia,  and  the  Gama  Grass,  from  that  veteran  horti- 
culturist, the  Hon.  John  Lowell.  The  Gama  Grass  Mir 
Lowell  states  is  worthless  with  us. 
For  the  Committee, 

JoNA.  Winship,  Ckairvum. 

[The  following  report  of  the  Exhibition  of  Fruitx, 
Aug.  35,  came  too  late  for  insertion  in  our  last.] 

Pears — From  Mr  Manning,  Salem,  Early  Catherine, 
or  Rousselet  Hatif — ranks  with  the  finest  of  early  pears, 
for  flavor,  richness,  and  fruitfulness.  From  E.  M.  Ri- 
chards, Dedham,  and  S.  Walker,  Roxbury,  July,  or  Su- 
gar Tup.  From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Dorchester,  Jargonelle. 
From  Charles  Bowen,  Newton,  Skinless,  or  Poir  san* 
Peau,  Beauty  of  Summer,  or  Bellisime  d'Ete,  and  Fin 
Or  d'Ete,  or  Fine  Gold  of  Summer.  From  S.  A.  Shurt- 
leff,  Boston,  called  the  Queen  Catherine. 

Apples — From  E.  M.  Richards,  Dedham,  Red  Junea. 
ting.  Early  Shropshirevine  and  Early  Striped.  From  S. 
Philbrick,  Brookline,  Early  Bough  —  a  fine  early  sweet 
apple.  From  E.  Vose,  Dorchester,  Early  Shropshire- 
vine,  Red  Juneating  arfd  Williams  Favorite. 

Cherries — From  S.  Walker,  Dorchester,  English 
Morello. 

CuRRAKTS — From  A.  D.  Williams,  Roxbury,  fine  spe- 
cimens of  white  and  red. 

Plums — From  George  Domett,  Boston,  a  fine  epeciin«« 
called  the  Blue  Orleans. 

For  the  Committee,  B.  V.  Frehcb. 


FANEUIL  HALL  VEGETABLE  MARKET, 

WEDNESDAY,    AUG.    25,    1835. 

Saba  Beans  20  cts.  per  quart ;  Shell  Beans  8  cts.  per 
quart ;  Cucumbers  8  cts.  per  doz. ;  Sweet  Corn  10  ct». 
per  dozen;  Beets,  124  cts.  per  dozen;  Onions,  CarrotsC, 
Turnips,  G  cts.  per  bunch  ;  Cabbages  4  cts.  per  head  ^ 
Squashes  124  per  doz.  White  Onions  $1,00  per  bushel} 
Musk  Melons  C  to  25  cts.  a  piece  ;  Pears  50  cts.  per 
peck;  Tomatoes  12J  cts.  per  dozen;  Crooked  neck 
Squashes  3  cts.  per  pound  ;  Peaches  37j  cts.  per  dozen  { 
Squash  Pepper  2  cts.  per  lb.  Plums  37i  cts.  per  peck. 
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BRIGHTON  MARKET,— MoNDAv,  August  2-1, 1835, 
KeporteU  fur  Ilie  Daily  Advertiser  &,  I'atnol. 

At  Market  720  Bucf  Cattle,  48r>  Stores,  25  Cows  and 
Calves,  2441)  Slieep,  and  GO  Swine. 

Pricks — Heef  Cattle — Prices  of  some  qualities  have 
further  declined,  as  will  ho  perceived  by  our  quotations. 
A  few  very  fino  were  taken  at  33s  ;  prime  3()s  a  3l9  (id  ; 
good  27s  a  28s  (id  ;  thin  0.xon  and  Cows  24e  a  2o9  tid  ; 
two  year  old  21s  a  22s  Gd. 

S/ore.i— Yearlings  G  50  a  $8 ;  two  year  old  12  a  15. 

Ones  and  t«/r«— Sales  at  17, 19,  23,  25,  23,  and  $35. 

Sheep— Si\\es  quick.  Ordinary  at  10s,  10s  Cd,  and  lis, 
middling  12s,  139  Gd  anO  14s;  better  qualities  148  Gd 
15s,  IGs  Gd,  and  17s.  ' 

Steinc — Those  at  market  have  been  before  reported, 
A  few  sales  only  at  retail,  without  weighing. 


MORUS  niULTIC.\UliI.S. 

For  sain  al  the  .\i;rieiillural  VVareliousc.  .Ol  anil  52  North 
Market  slieel,  any  number  of  Trees  of  tlic  IVlorus  Mullicaulis 
or  Chiucsc  Mulberry.  These  trees  were  propagated  in  tliij 
ODunlry.  The  superiority  of  the  foliage  of  this  tree  as  fond 
for  the  silk-worm  over  all  other,  has  repeatedly  been  tested, 
and  is  prov,  d  beyond  a  doubt.  The  price  for  Trees,  from  4 
to  5  feel  high,  is  530  per  hundred,  g4,50  per  dozen,  ,(j-.  50c 
single.  Trees  but  2  or  3,  with  good  roots  *25  per  hundred. 
GKORGE  C  BARRIVl'T, 
New  England  Fanner  OJJicc. 


For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  Boston,  the  above 
Taluable  improved  Horse  Power.  /(  is  calculated  to  propel 
any  kind  of  machinery  or  agricultural  implements,  such  as 
Threshing  machines,  "Cider  Wills,  &c,  &c.  This  is  simple  in 
its  construction,  not  liable  to  get  out  of  onler,  and  occupies 
but  the  small  space  of  nine  ieet  by  two,  and  can  easily  he 
transported.  The  alterations  and  improvements  ma'te  in  this 
power  render  it  far  superior  to  any  other  now  in  use. 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

30  Casks  Clover  Seeds — prime  quality,  10  do.  Timothy  • 
100  Bushels  Rc.l  Top  ;  .500  lbs.  WhiteClover. 

For  sale  by  GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 

New  England  Seed  Store. 


VAL.VABI.K  liEASE  FOR  SALE. 

The  subscr:ber,  wishing  to  remove  to  the  West  with  some 
friends,  will  dispose  of  his  (iO  years'  lease)  12  years  unex- 
pired of  Indian  Hill  Farm,  containing  about  175acres  of  highly 
productive  land  which  has  for  8  years  past  been  under  a 
rotation  of  crops  and  the  rent  spent  in  improvements. 

As  the  owner  is  still  desirous  of  improving  it  a  great  part 
of  the  rent  might  be  expended  in  improvement  from  year  to 
year.  The  subscriber  will  sell  the  valuable  stock  of  short 
horned  cattle,  implements,  &c.,  or  not,  as  may  be  agreed  on. 
Application  to  be  made  previous  to  the  Ijlh  September. 

The  situation  is  remarkably  healthy. 

ROBERT  WILKIE,  Inainn  Hill  Farm,  4  1-2  miles  from 
Newbur3'port.     Inquire  also  at  this  office. 

SPLENDID  BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

Just  received  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  an  assort- 
ment of  Bulbous  Roots,  comprising  the  finest  varieties  of 
Tulips,  splendid  variegated  red,  yellow  and  mixed,  with  the 
colors  marked  on  each. 

Hyacinths.  Double  and  single,  a  6ne  assortment,  with  the 
eolors  marked  oil  each.  Also  an  assortment  of  fine  double 
and  single  Hyacinths  mixed  without  names. 

Polyanthus  Narcisus.  Fragrant  white  with  single  cups 
and  extra  sized  roots.  ' 

We  shall  open  in  a  few  days  a  further  supply  of  fine  Bul- 
bous Roots  from  Holland,  among  which  will  be  bulbs  of  every 
kind  and  color,  which  will  complete  a  superb  assortment 

aog.  19. 

CHERRY  STONES   -WANTED, 

For  which  a  liberal  price  will  be  paid.  Apply  at  the  office 
of  the  New  Eng  and  Farmer.  j„ly  jj 

WANTS  A  SITUATION  AS  GARDENER, 

A  single  man,  who  is  well  acquainted  wiih  his  business  in  all 
its  branches,  and  who  can  procure  good  recommendations  from 
his  last  employers.  Enquire  at  G.  C.  Barrett's  Agricultural 
Warehouse,  Boston.  ,^g 


NEW  WORK  ON  SILK. 

In  press,  and  will  be  published  Sept.  1,  1835,  The  Ameri- 
can Silk  Grower's  Guide,  being  the  art  of  raising  the 
mulberry  and  silk  on  a  new  system  of  successive  crops  in  a 
season.  By  Wm.  Kenrick.  The  work  will  contain  about 
eighty  pages,  well  bound  in  cloth,  and  aflbrded  to  subscribers 
at  374  cents.  GEORGE  C.  BARRETT, 

Nno  England  Farmer  Office. 


NURSERY  OP  WILLIAM  KENRICK, 

Newton,  Nonanium  Hill  Five  and  a  half  miles  from  Bos- 
ton by  the  Western  Avenue,  and  one  half  of  a  mile  from  the 
Worcester  Rail  Koad. 

A  most  extensive  variety  of  Frnit  Trees,  consisting  of  the 
finest  kinds  of  New  Flemish  Pears, — Also,  Apples,  Clierriese 
Peaches,  Plums,  Nectarines,  Almonds,  Quinces.  Grap- 
Vines,  Currants,  Raspberies,  fine  imported  Lancashire  Goose, 
beries,  selections  from  the  best  varieties  known.  Mulber- 
ries FOR  Silk,  at  a  liberal  discount,  by  the  hundred  or 
thousand,  including  the  Chinese  Mulberry  or  Mokus  Multi- 
caulis. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  and  Roses  about  one  thou- 
sand finest  kinds.  Also,  Herbaceous  fl  iwering  plants,  Pae- 
nies  and  splendid  Double  Dahlias. 

Address  to  William  Kenrick,  Newton,  Mass,  Trees  and 
Plants  when  ordered  are  selected  and  labelled  with  due  pre- 
caution and  care,  and  securely  packed  and  duly  forwarded 
from  Boston,  by  land  or  sea.    Transportation  gratis  to  City. 

Or  all  orders  left  with  Geo.  C.  Barrett,  who  is  agent,  at  his 
Seed  J^'toie  and  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Repository, 
JVos  51  and  52  North  Market  Street,  Hill  be  in  like  manner 
duly  attended  to. 

Catalogues  gratis  on  application.  August  5. 


WANTED 

A  man  and  wife  (Americans)  to  take  the  charge  of  a  Farm 
of  about  500  acres  in  the  State  of  New  York,  Near  Green 
liush.  The  man  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  va- 
rious branches  of  business  incident  to  such  an  establishment, 
and  among  other  qualifications,  that  of  the  rearing  and  man- 
fgement  of  .Stock  is  requisite.  The  wife  will  he  required  to 
manage  an  extensive  dairy.  ■  To  such  a  family,  that  can  pro- 
ducethf!  needful  reco  emendations  for  capacity,  industry, 
neatness  and  sobriety,  liberal  encourag  ment  will  be  given. 
None  others  need  apply.  ZECEDEE  COOK,  Jr. 

June  25,  1835.  6t  i  Court  Street. 


NOTICE. 

Subscribers  to  the  New  England  Farmer  can  have  their 
volumes  neatly  half  bound  and  lettered  by  leaving  them  at 
this  office.  July  15. 


Laighton's  Threshing  Machine  and  Horse  Power 

i  for  sale  at  the  .Agricultural  Warehouse,  Boston.  This 
Machine,  if  well  tended,  will  thresh  over  100  bushels  of  grain 
a  day,  and  is  more  perfect  in  its  operation  than  any  other  now 
se.  It  is  not  so  liable  ',0  get  out  of  repair  as  other  ma- 
,es,  and  is  so  firm  and  compact  that  it  can  be  easily  moved 
from  place  to  place.  For  a  description  of  this  machine  see 
page  290,  vol.  13  New  England  Faimer.  aug.  10. 


FARM  WANTED. 

A  farm  is  wanted  within  20  miles  of  Boston,  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Mulberry  Tree,  to  consistof  from  200  to  300  acres ; 
to  be  high  land  and  easy  to  cultivate.  An}-  person  wishing  to 
sell  such  a  farm,  by  forwarding  a  simple  Bond,  that  the  price 
ay  be  known  and  relied  up  n,  a  Committee  will  examine 
the  premises;  as  it  is  determined  to  purchase  the  best  Farm 
offered  this  Autumn. 

Address  may  be  made  to — 

THO.  WHITMARSH,  Boston  or  Brookline. 
WM.  H.  MONTAGUE,  Boston, 
JOSIAH  DANIELS.  do. 

GEO.  C.  BARRETT        do. 
JOHN  ASHTON,  Boston  or  Roxbury. 
Aug.  12.  tf 


WHITE  MULBERRY  TREES  W^ANTED. 

TTie  subscriber  is  desirous  of  purchasing  100,000  White 
Mulberry  Trees,  3  years  old,  thiifty  and  of  good  size,  for  which 
"3  per  100  will  be  paid  G.  C.  BARRETT. 

Boston,  July  29,  1835. 


COMPLETE  SET  OF  THE  PARMER. 

For  sale  at  this  office,  one  complete  set  of  the  New  England 
Farmer  comprising  twelve  volumes,  neatly  a;  d  well  bound, 
and  perfect.    Price  g3  26  per  volume,  casA.  Feb.  18. 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


CORRECTED    WITH    GREAT    CARE,  WEEKLY. 


geese, 
geese, 


.Apples, 
Beans,  white,  . 
Bekk,  mess,  (new) 
Cargo,  No.  1. 
prime. 
Beeswax,  (Americsn)     . 
Butter  inspected.  No.  I, 
Cheese,  new  milk,  . 
Feathers,  nordie 
soulhe 
Flax,  American, 
Flaxseed,  .        , 

Flour,  Genesee,      .        .     cash 
Baltimore,  Howard  street, 
Baltimore,  wharf, 
Alexandria, 
Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow  . 
southern  yellow 
white. 
Rye,  northern,  none. 

Barley, 

Oats,  nor  hern,  .     (prime) 
Hay,  best  English,     . 
eastern  screwed,   . 
hard  pressed,    . 

HoNEV, 

Hops,  1st  quality 

2d  quality    .... 

Lard,  Boston,  1st  sort,    , 

southern,  1st  sort, 

Leather,  slaughter,  sole, 

do.        upper, 

dry  hide,  sole, 

do.        upper, . 
Philadelphia,  sole, 
Baltimore,  sole,  . 
Lime,  best  sort, 

Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  extra  clear,  . 
Navy,  mess,  . 
bone,  middlings, 
Seeds,  Herd's  Grass, 
Red  Top, 

Red  Clover,  northern. 
White  Dutch  Honeysuckle, 
Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 
Tallow,  tried,     .... 
Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces,     . 
American,  full  blood,  washed, 
do.        3-4ths  do. 


barrel 

bushel 
barrel 


pound 


1-2 


do.         1-4  and  common 
Native  washed 
c-       (■  Pulled  superfine, 
£•3  j  1st  Lambs,    . 
■SB  I  id      do. 
3d      do, 
1st  Spinning,     . 
Southern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  cts. 
less  per  lb. 


gallon 
pound 


1  75 
13  00 


9  00 
20 


48 

22  00 

IGOO 

17  00 

37 

13 

n 

9 
19 


cask 

1  00 

barrel 

20  50 

" 

16  00 

bushel 

2  25 

" 

70 

pound 

9 

'* 

25 

bushel 

2  75 

cwt. 

7  50 

pound 

fi5 

" 
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PROVISION    MARKKT. 

RETAIL    PRICES. 

Hams,  northern, 

soulhern,  none.         , 

Pork,  whole  hogs, 
Poultry,    . 
Butter,  (tuh)     . 

lump 
Eggs, 

Potatoes,  new, 
CiDKR,  none  of  consequence. 


pound 

10 

" 

6i 

« 

14 

'* 

24 

dozen 

Ifr 

bushel 

62 

barrel 

3  50 

MIDDLESEX  AGRICULTURAL  NOTICE. 

The  committee  on  Farms,  Fruit,  Mulberry,  Forest 
Trees,  and  Shrubs,  will  meet  at  the  Middlesex  Hotel, 
u  Concord,  on  Monday,  31st  day  of  August  next,  at  10 
)'clock,  A.  M.  and  proceed  to  view  such  Farms,  &c.  as 
maybe  formally  entered  for  premiums. 

BENJAMIN  DIX^ 

JOS.  BRADLEY,  | 

M.  M.   RUTTER,  >.Commj«ec. 

J.  H.  I.ORING, 

JAMES  EUSTIS.J 
inrAII  applications  must  be  made  before  the  above 
time  either  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  in 
Concord,  or  through  the   agency   of  some    one   of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Society,  for  1835. 

John  Stacy,   Sec  ry  Mid.  Jlgr.  Society. 
Concord,  Jlug.l,  1835. 
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EXTRACTS. 
[The  following  extracts  are  reprinted  by  request.) 

Oh !  if  there  is  one  law  above  the  rest 

Written  in  wisdom — if  there  is  a  word 

That  I  would  trace  as  with  a  pen  of  fire, 

Upon  the  unsullied  temper  of  a  child  ; 

If  there  is  anything  that  keeps  the  mind 

Open  to  angel  visits,  and  repels 

The  ministry  of  ill,  'tis  human  loi-c  ! 

******■?**♦ 

The  law  of  Heaven  is  love,  and  though  its  name 

Has  been  usurped  by  passion,  and  profaned 

To  its  unholy  uses  through  all  time, 

Still  the  eternal  principle  is  pure  ; 

And  in  these  deep  aSections  that  we,  feel 

Omnipotent  within  us,  we  but  see 

That  Heaven  is  beautiful.— A'.  P.  Herald. 

Yet  oh,  blue  deep ! 

Thou  that  no  trace  of  human  heart  dost  keep. 
Never  to  thee  did  love,  with  silvery  charm, 

Draw  my  soul's  dream,  which  through  all  nature  sought 
What  waves  deny, — some  bower  for  steadfast  bliss  : 
\  home  to  twine  with  fancy,  feeling,  thought, 
As  with  sweet  flowers.    But  chastened  for  this. 
Now  turns  from  earth's  green  valleys  as  from  thee. 

To  that  sole, changeless  v/orld,  where  "  there  is  no  more  sea.' 

With  thee  to  watch  the  sky. 
Speaking  not— feeling  but  that  thou  wert  nigh— 
With  thee  to  listen,  while  the  tones  of  song. 
Swept  e'en  as  part  of  our  sweet  air  along ; 
To  listen  silently, — with  thee  to  gaze 
On  forms,  the  defied  of  olden  days, — 
This  had  been  joy  enough ; — and  hour  by  hour. 
From  its  glad  well-springs  drinking  life  and  power, 
Haw  had  my  spirit  soared. — Mrs  Hemans. 

If  hitherto  we  have  not  said  we  loved. 
Yet  hath  the  heart  of  each  declared  its  love, 
By  all  the  tokens  wherein  love  delights. 
We  heretofore  have  trusted  in  each  other — 
Too  wholly  have  we  trusted,  to  have  now  made 
Of  words,  or  vows,  pledges  or  protestations, 
Let  not  such  trust  be  hastily  dissolved. 

Ncio  England  Magazine. 


THE  VICINITY  OF  BOSTON. 

We  know  of  nothing  more  pleasant  at  this  season, 
to  an  inhabitant  of  the  city,  than  to  escape  lor 
awhile  from  its  dust  and  noise,  and  hreathe  the 
pure  air  of  heaven,  cooling  as  it  sweeps  over  the 
cloud-capped  hill,  or  fragrant  from  the  green  and 
verdant  fields — to  exchange  the  brick  wall.s  and 
pavement  of  the  city,  for  the  velvet  walks,  the 
green  fields,  and  the  beautiful  landscapes  which 
are  spread  around  us  by  the  hand  of  Providence. 
The  vicinity  of  Boston  affords  gratification  of  this 
<lescription  for  every  variety  of  taste.  If  you  are 
inclined  to  meditation,  and  love  to  walk  where  the 
grave  sheds  its  calm  and  holy  quiet — where  the 
rose  and  the  honeysuckle  hlooni  and  wave  over 
the  grave  of  love  and  beauty — go  to  Mount  Au- 
burn :  it  will  make  the  heart  better,  to cominune  fur 
n.  while  with  the  dead — to  call  up  the  images  of 
the  loved  and  lost  of  our  youth,  and  to  think  of 
the  deep  and  solemn  truths  of  heaven  and  eter- 
nity. 

"  Why  should  the  grave  he  terrible  ?  *  *  * 
Does  the  gay  flower  scorn  the  grave? — the  dew 
Forget  to  kiss  the  turf? — the  stream 
Refuse  to  bathe  it? — or  the  beam 
Of  moonlight  shun  the  narrow  bed 


Where  the  tired  pilgrim  rests  his  head  ? 
No  !  the  moon  is  there,  and  smiling  too  ! 
And  the  sweetest  song  of  the  morning  liinl. 
Is  oft  in  the  ancient  yew  tree  heard." 

Do  you  love  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art  coni- 
biued.' — goto  Jamaica  Plain,  Brookline,  or  Rox- 
bury  :  the  first  is  the  most  perfect  picture  of  rural 
beauty, we  have  ever  seen.  The  level  plain,  sur- 
rounded by  hills,  reminding  you  of  Johnson's  Ras- 

selas the  beautiful  pond,  studded  by  splendid  and 

picturesque  country-seats,  showing  a  fine  taste  in 
their  architecture  and  ornamental  grounds — not 
to  forget  mine  host  at  the  hotel,  who  gives  you 
animal  enjoyments  with  a  good  grace,  and  small 
encroachment  on  your  purse — all  combine  to 
render  it  one  td'  the  most  desirable  resorts  in  our 
vicinity. 

Then  there  is  the  "incipient  city,"  East  Boston, 
with  the  splendid  Maverick  House — Chelsea,  with 
its  beautiful  hills  and  fine  springs — Charlestown, 
"where  the  people  sliow'd  the  rig'ars  tlie  law,"  as 
Job  Pray  would  say;  its  Prison  and  Convent  ruins, 
Cambridge,  and  its  classical  grounds  and  buikliugs, 
and  its  unique  church — and  South  Boston,  with 
its  fine  views  and  public  institutions.  In  short, 
all  may  be  suited — from  the  maiden  who,  in  the 
purity  and  guilelessness  of  her  heart,  thinks  she 
could  almost  live  on  love,  and  die  on  roses,  to  the 
matron  who  has  learned  that  love  too  often  leaves 
its  sting,  and  that  each  rose  conceals  a  thorn  ; 
from  the  joyous  school-hoy,  who  thinks  life  is  all 
a  sunny  landscape,  to  the  gray-haired  old  inan, 
who  has  seen  how  frail  and  fleeting  arc  the  beau- 
tiful things  of  earth,  and  who  has  felt  the  chill 
hand  of  care  wither  and  blast  the  fairest  pros- 
pects of  life. — Boston  Mirror. 


Tobacco. — The  attack  on  alcohol  has  proved 
highly  successful :  And,  different  from  other  con- 
tests, the  victory  does  not  cottsist  in  destroying 
lives,  hut  in  saving  them.  The  war,  indeed,  is 
not  over ;  the  friends  of  temperance  have  yet 
much  to  accomplish,  and  if  they  would  be  faith- 
ful soldiers  in  the  laudable  contest  in  which  they 
have  engaged,  Ihcy  must  persevere.  The  ne,xt 
enemy  to  be  subdued  is  Tobacco.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  able  men  have  taken  the  field  against 
this  unclean  demon.  The  early  settlers  of  this 
country  have  been  sneered  at  for  condemning  the 
use  of  this  vile  and  poisonous  weed.  But  their 
sentence  against  it  is  now  fully  confirmed  by  in- 
telligent physicians,  and  all  benevolent  men  of 
science.  Tobacco  is  not  only  as  nauseous  and  un- 
natural as  the  intoxicating  draught,  but  perma- 
nently injurious  to  health.  The  free  use  of  it  is 
also  a  tax  ;  and  that  should  be  an  objection  with  a 
poor  man  who  has  a  family  to  support.  The 
voice  of  philosophy  as  well  as  of  nature  is  now 
raised  against  it.  There  is  some  new  light  on 
this  subject.  Let  the  wise  attend  to  it.  We  feel 
sure  of  the  aid  of  the  ladies  in  this  reform,  as  well 
as  that  of  temperance.  And  it  vvill  .prove  pow- 
erful. 


The  price  ok  Learning. — When  a  king  asked 
Euclid,  the  mathematician,  whether  he  could  not 
explain  his  heart  to  him  in  a  more  compendious 
mannpr  ?  he  was  answered  that  there  was  no 
royal  way  to  geometry.  Other  things  may  be 
seized  by  might,  or  purchased  with  money,  but 
knowledge  is  to  be  gained  only  by  study,  and 
study  to  be  prosecuted  only  in  retirement. 

Johnson. 


DRY  GOODS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Thi-  subscriber  inlen-!ing  leaving  this  pirt  of  Ihecoinilry  fnr 
tl],- Sniuh  about  the  Isl  of  Auffust  uei, I,  offers  (or  sale  the 
whole  of  his  extensive  slock  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Goods 
and  lease  of  the  store  No.  4H  Washington  st  — snd  Ihe  stock 
"ill  he  sold  at  verr  reduced  prices  at  retail  until  closed, among 
which  are  llie  following  varieties,  vizt — 

Broadcloths,  Cassinieres,  Athenian  Cassimere,  Kouen  Cas- 
simere,  Athenian  Camlets,  i!('C. 

4  bales  of  superior  Welch,  English  and  American  Flannels. 
Some  of  Ihem  are  very  superior,  and  are  warranted  not  to 
sliriiik  iu  wash  ng.  r 

2  bales  of  Angola  Flannel,  an  excellent  article  for  summer 
wear. 

I  bale  Domet  Fl.ianel,  4  do  col'd  American  do. 

4  do  col'd  Domels, 

3  cases  of  superior  English  Cambric  Dimoties, 
1    do.  do         Furniture  Dinioly, 

1  do  col'd  Pouh  de  Sole  Silk,  at  3s  per  yd,  of  an  excellent 
quality, 

Cases  Irish  Linens  of  superior  quality, 
do     English  and  American  I'rints,' 
do     and  bales  of  brown  and  bleachetl  Shirtings, 
do    of  while  Cambric  and  Cambric  Muslins, 
do    of  iiishop  Lawns,  from  20  cents  lo  5s  3d  per  yard, 
IGOO  ps  i\ai  km  and  Canton  Sc raw  Carpeting, 
Cases  of  Taylor's  Persian  Spool  Cotton,  at  3s  per  dozen,  or 
5  cents  per  spool,  wai ranted  of  very  superior  quality. 
Cases  of  Spool  Cotton  at  Cd  per  dozen, 
I  case  of  open  work  cotton  Hose  at  Is  per  pair. 
Cases  of  4-4  and  C-4  Bobbinet  Laces,  fm  9d  to  5s  3d  per  yd. 

1  case  Grecian  ilo.  superior  quality,  at  2s  per  yard, 

1  bale  Kussia  Damask,  6-4  and  8-4— -a  very  durable  articles 
for  Table  Cloths, 

2  cases  India  and  English  Silk  Hdkfs. 

2  do    col'd  Table  cTolhs,  assorted  sizes, 

I  do  col'd  bordered  collon  hdkfs.  imitation  L.  C.  at  9d 
each. 

1  case  Linen  hdkfs.        4  do  American  Sewing  Cotton, 

5  bales  Russia  Crash, 

3  cases  Linen  and  Cotton  Tapes,        1  do.  English  Pins, 

7  bales  of  Tickings^  assorted  qualities — and  a  great  variety 
of  other  gflods,  which  will  be  sold  in  proportion. 

ELIAB  STONE  BREWER, 
June  3  414  Washington  street 


SIIiK  COCOONS  W.INTED. 

The  subscriber,  encouraged  by  the  lale  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  reel  and  throw  .American  Silk,  wishes  to  purchase  at 
the  Agricultural  Warehouse  In  Boston,  Silk  Cocoons,  and  will 
pay  ^3  Ler  bushel  for  the  best,  and  in  proportion  for  poorer 
ones.  [m6]  G    C.   BARREl'T. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

An  excellent  Farm  containing  70  acres,  situated  in  Marlbo- 
rough. Mass.,  with  a  house  and  barn  thereon, for  sale,  or  would 
be  exchanged  for  property  in  the  city  of  Boston.  For  terms 
and  particulars  inquire  of  G.  C.  BARRETT  at  this  office,  or 
N.  B.  PROCTOR,  Esq.  of  said  Marlborough.  Cm 


■WHITE  MULBERRY  SEED,  Growth  of  1835. 

Just  received  50  lbs.  of  White  Mulberry  Seed  growth  of 
1835,  saved  with  much  care  from  good,  Ihrilly  trees,  expressly 
lor  the  New  England  Seed  Store.     For  sale  by 

GEORGE  C.  BARRETT. 

^J,  B, — As  the  quantity  will  probably  be  inadequate  for  (he 
demand  the  next  season  orders  should  be  sent  early. 

July  29. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER 

Is  published  every  Wednesday  Evening,  at  S3  per  annum, 
payable  at  the  end  of  the  year  —  but  those  who  pay  within 
sixlv  davs  from  the  lime  of  subscribing,  are  entitled  to  a  de- 
duc'lion  of  lifty  cents. 

dj^  No  paper  wdl  be  sent  to  a  distance  williout  payment 
being  made  iu  advance. 

AGENTS. 
New  York — G  C.  Thorburn,  G7  Liberty-street. 
Albany— Vf Id.  Thokburn,  34'7  Market-street. 
Philadelphia — D.  c^-  C.  Landekth,  85  Chesnut-slreet. 
BijUimore — I.  I.  Hitchcock,  Publisher  of  .American  Farmer. 
Cincinnati — S.  C.  Pahkhurst,  23  Lower  Market-street. 
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[From  Ihc  Baltimore  Farmer.  1 
Edward  P.  Roberts, 

RfSf-cctoil  Frieml : — I  Imvo  received  tliy  letter 
of  the  13tli  inst.,  eoiitaiiiing  12  queries  relative  to 
the  culture  and  suitableness  of  the  most  approved 
species  of  gnisses,  for  dairy  purposes,  intended  for 
the  information  of  a  gentleman  to  the  South.  And 
while  I  comply  most  clieerfully  in  replying  there- 
to, I  hoj)e  1  shall  be  excused,  at  this  busy  season 
of  the  year,  for  making  my  answers  as  conei.se  as 
possible.  I  am  fully  sensible  that  the  subjects  to 
which  ihou  hast  called  my  attention,_aro  vitally 
important,  and  arc  emilled  to  a  more  minute  and 
extensive  notice  than  I  have  leisure  now  to  devote 
to  them,  but  if  a  plain  account  of  my  opinions  and 
practice  will  bo  of  any  service  to  our  Soutliern 
siibscrilier  and  inquirer,  or  to  others,  they  are  at 
thy  service. 

First  Qi(en/.  Is  clover  suited  to  being  grazed  by  cat- 
tle, horses,  S,-c.  —  or  is  it  more  profitable  to  cut  it  and 
mil  the  cattle  with  it  ? 

In  reply  to  this  query,  I  may  observe  that  Red 
clover  IS  good  for  grazing  catt'e ;  hut  in  order  to 
derive  the  full  bene6t  of  enriching  the  land  by  it, 
the  cattle  ought  not  to  graze  on  it  until  it  is  near- 
ly or  quite  in  bloom,  whereby  the  droppings  of  the 
cattle  arc  in  some  degree  covered  by  the  clover, 
and  the  evaporation  of  the  more  valuable  portions 
of  the  manure,  thus  to  a  considerable  e.xtent,  pre- 
vented. The  cattle  should  be  taken  off  early 
enough  in  the  fall  to  leave  a  good  cover,  to  protect 
the  roots  of  ihc  clover,  and  prevent  their  being 
<lrawn  out  by  the  winter  frosts.  Clover  is  now 
generally  known  to  be  the  best  of  all  grasses  for 
enriching  and  improving  poor  land ;  it  should, 
therefore,  be  sown  with  all  the  varieties  of  Spear 
grasses,  viz: — Orchard  Gra^s,  Timothy.  Tall 
Meadow-Oat,  and  Herds'  grass,  if  the  latter  be 
sown  on  dry  mellow  land. 

Although  Red  clover  is  not  the  best  grass  for 
grazing  cattle,  yet  it  is  essential  to  the  grazing,  as 
it  fertilizes  the  land,  and  thereby  promotes  the 
growth  of  White  clover  and  green  grass,  ^ort /)ra- 
Unsis,  which  are  considered  as  the  richest  and 
most  acceptable  to  cattle  of  all  grasses. 

Soiling  of  catt'e  in  the  stalls  has  two  good  pro- 
perties in  it,  viz.  cattle  thus  fed  furnish  more 
manure,  and  require  less  land  to  jjrovide  the  ne- 
cessary sup])lies  of  provender,  but  these  are  not 
without  additional  expense,  and  great  risk  to  the 
health  of  the  cattle,  which  is  certain  to  be  impair- 
ed more  or  less,  unless  they  are  permitted  to  range 
abroad  a  part  of  each  day. 

Second  Query.  Is  lucerne  better  suited  to  soiling 
milch  cows  than  the  common  red  clover  ;  does  il  yield 
more  green  fodder,  and  is  it  earlier  ? 

Third  Qjtery.  Is  orchard  grass  calculated  to  being 
grazed  by  cattle  —^  does  il  sustain  much  loss  from  the 
treading  down  of  the  cattle  while  feeding? 

Answer  to  the  2d  and  3d  queries.  The  cheap- 
est and  earliest  article  for  soiling,  is,  I  thiulc,  the 


Lucerne  is  equally  early,  and  as  good  or  better  tor 
soiling;  hut  its  culture  is  more  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive. The  Rcnl  clover  soon  follows  them,  and 
when  ready  to  cut  we  have  no  occasion  for  a  bet- 
ter article  to  soil  with.  The  Orchard  grass  and 
tall  meadow  oat,  afford  the  most  [lasture  of  any 
of  the  Spear  grasses  I  atn  acquainted  with,  and 
will  make  good  and  suitable  hay  for  cattle  if  sown 
thick,  and  cut  when  in  flower,  or  rather  before  ; 
continuing  longer  in  sandy  land  than  most  other 
grasses,  and  bears  the  trampling  of  cattle  well. 

1  shall  now  answer  the  following  of  thy  ques- 
tions under  the  same  general  head  : 

Fourth  Qiiery.  Is  it  considered  judicious  to  sow  clo- 
ver seed  and  orchard  grass  seed  together  to  graze  upon? 

Fifth  Query.  Is  il  considered  sound  economy  to  sow 
the  above  gra.ises  together  for  hay  ?  In  either  case> 
what  are  the  respective  proportions  of  seed  of  each  that 
shoidd  be  sown  to  the  acre  ? 

Sixth  Query.  Will  the  orchard  grass  mature  suji- 
ciently  early  to  be  cut  with  the  clover  for  hay  ? 

Seventh  Query.  What  quantity  of  orchard  grass 
taken  sown  alone,  should  be  sown  on  an  acre  intended 
for  hay  ? 

Eighth  Query.  Should  a  larger  qtiantUy  of  orchard 
grass  be  sown  on  an  acre  intended  for  grazing  than  on 
one  inlendcd  to  be  cut  for  hay? 

N'inth  Query.  JfUl  Herds  grass  bear  grazing?  and 
is  there  much  loss  resulting  from  the  hoofs  of  the  cattle  ? 

Tenth  Query.  Which  of  all  the  artificial  grasses 
within  your  knowledge  woidd  you  prefer  for  grazing, 
and  which  for  soiling  ? 

EleviUh  Query.  Which  of  the  artificial  grasses  i.s 
the  mosi  profitable  for  hay,  regard  being  had  to  its  nu- 
triiious  quality,  facility  for  curing,  and  adaptation  as 
food  for  caltte  ? 

1  am  in  the  regular  practice  of  sowing  frotn  5 
to  6  quarts  of  clover  seed  to  the  acre,  in  March, 
on  land  that  was  sowed  in  the  previous  fall  with 
orchard  grass,  or  tall  meadow  oat.  They  are  in 
flower  about  the  same  time  and  are  well  calcula- 
ted to  support  the  clover,  and  be  mowed  together. 
The  requisite  quantity  of  orchard  grass  seed  for  an 
acre,  depends  much  on  how  well  it  has  been 
cleaned  and  prepared  for  sowing.  1  sow  about  2 
bushels  when  clean,  first  preparing  it  as  follows: 
lay  the, seed  about  4  inches  thick  on  a  floor;  make 
it  thoroughly  damp  by  repeatedly  watering  it  well, 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  turn  it  frequently.  It 
should  remain  thus  for  about  36  hours,  which  ren- 
ders the  seed  heavier,  cau.ses  it  to  fall  freer  from 
the  hand,  and  enables  the  sower  to  distribute  it 
more  evenly,  it  not  being  from  its  increased  spe- 
cific gravity  so  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  wind. 
Another  advantage  gained  is,  it  vegetat(-s  vvitlf 
much  greater  certainty. 

Her(|s  grass  makes  good  hay  for  Milch  cows, 
being  soft  and  nutritious,  but  the  yield  is  not  cpial 
to  other  grasses,  either  for  hay  or  pasture.  It 
may,  however,  be  sown  to  profit  on  cold  damji 


Tall    Meadow    Oat    grass  —  avena   clatior.     The   lands,  where  it  thrives  better  than  on  dry  lane 


and  will  grow  on  land  \no  W('t  for  any  of  the  other 
grasses  enumerated  above. 

I  prefer  clover  and  orchanl  grass  mixed  to  fend 
cattle  with  in  hay  or  pasture  :  and  timothy  ami 
clover  for  horses.  Although  the  clover  ripenx 
earlier  than  the  timothy,  yet  if  cut  when  in  blooro, 
they  make  a  better  hay  than  either  do  separately. 
Owing  to  the  astringent  quality  of  the  timotliy^ 
horses  fed  alone  on  it,  constantly,  become  costive, 
if  not  feverish,  and  -sometimes  both  ;  these  being 
necessary  consequences  of  such  a  condition  of  the 
bowels,  when  long  continued.  This  injurious  and 
natural  tendency  of  the  timothy,  is  corrected  by 
the  clover;  its  admixture  therefore  with  the  latter 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  ju'eservation  of  the 
health  of  horses.  Should  some  of  the  clover  when 
mowed  with  the  timothy  be  so  ripe  as  to  crumble 
on  making  it  into  hay,  it  should  not  be  considered 
as  a  loss  ;  it  fails  to  the  ground,  where  it  decom- 
poses, and  it  jiart  repays  the  soil  for  what  it  has 
abstracted  fioin  it,  and  thus  serves  to  fertilize  it 
and  enable  it  the  better  to  nourish  and  bring  forth 
its  next  crop. 

Ticelfth  Query.  What  qucmlity  of  seed  of  each  of 
the  several  grasses  should  be  sown,  —  when  —  and  how 
should  the  ground  be  prepared,  manured,  Sfc.  ? 

Answer  to  the  12th  query.  In  order  to  prepare 
lands  in  the  best  inanner  for  grass  seed,  all  the  na- 
tive grass  and  weeds  must  he  completely  eradicated 
by  the  culture  of  mellowing  crops  ;  such  as  Indian 
corn,  Tobacco,  Cotton  or  Potatoes,  or  by  a  clean- 
sing fallow  of  repeated  ploughings  and  harrowing 
during  the  spring  and  summer;  and  if  not  rich 
enough  to  produce  from  five  to  six  barrels,  of  fiv(r 
bushels  each  of  corn  to  the  acre,  manure  the  land 
and  plough  it  in  with  asha'low  furrow  just  before 
sowing  the  seed.  If  lime  or  ashes  should  be 
used,  it  will  be  best  to  harrow  them  in. 

I  prefer  sowing  the  Spear  grass  seeds  in  the 
latitude  of  Baltimore  from  the  1st  to  the  2.5th  of 
September.  However,  on  stiff  ckiy  ihey  may  be 
soivn  later,  as  also  on  sandy  lands,  owing  to  the 
injurious  effects  resulting  from  their  heated  sur- 
face. For  every  degree  south  of,  and  parallel 
with,  Baltimore,  and  the  sea-coast,  sow  the  spear 
grass  seedsahoiit  ten  days  later:  and  in  the  sjiring 
sow  clov.r  seed  ten  dajs  earlier. 

1  sow  about  the  same  quantity  of  oat-grass  seed 
as  of  orchard,  ami  about  5  quarts  of  timothy  seed, 
and  1-2  a  bushel  of  Herds.  It  is  the  neatest  Way 
to  .sow  the  spear  grasses  by  themselves :  nor  do 
they  require,in  my  opinion,  the  protection  of  grain 
crops ;  but  it  is,  however,  sometimes  a  conve- 
nience to  sow  these  seeds  on  wheat,  rye  and  oat 
fields,  and  often  very  judicious  in  a  routine  of 
crops.  It  is  not,  nevertheless,  always  best  on  gra- 
zing fiirms,  the  shattering  grain  freqirently  proving 
a  weed  lo  the  succeeding  grass  crops,  whilst  those 
grain  croi)S  themselves  abstraat  much  of  the  nutri- 
ment which  should  have  been  jjermitted  to,  and 
otherwise  would,  have  sustained  the  grass. 
Rcsjjectfully,  thy  friend, 

Rob;;st  .Sinclair. 

Clairmont,  6th   month,  1835. 
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[From  the  Silk  Cullurist.] 

Suffield,  June  15th,  1835. 

Mr  Editor  : — Having  been  often  requested,  by 
tieveral  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  silk  business,  to 
(iiinish  some  information  for  your  valuable  paper, 
on  the  best  method  of  increasing  the  Morus  Mul- 
ticaulis,  1  send  the  following  communication,  and 
if  you  tliink  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  "  Cullu- 
rist," you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  it. 

I  think  that  to  commence  by  inoculating  is  cal- 
culated to  multiply  the  Morus  Multicaulis  the  most 
rapidly,  as  it  affords  facilities  for  increasing  them 
many  other  ways  afterwards.  Inoculated  trees 
are  more  abundant  in  sprouts  than  grafted  ones 
which  will  make  gifod  layers,  and  besides  furnish 
abundant  cuttings  for  another  year.  They  are 
also  tnore  forward.  I  have  three  thousand  which 
were  inoculated  last  August,  the  most  of  which 
have  already  grown  more  than  a  foot,  whilst  those 
grafted  the  present  season  are  just  putting  out. 

Trees  intended  to  be  inoculated  the  present 
year,  should  be  trimmed  inunediately  and  kept 
clean  from  sprouts  from  the  ground  a  foot  up- 
wards, and  should  stand  at  such  distance  from 
each  other  as  to  make  it  convenient  to  work 
around  them.  Success  depends  much  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  trees. 

Select  for  the  buds  the  small  size  of  ripe  twigs 
of  the  present  year's  growth,  and  cutoff  the  leaves 
near  the  buds  ;  select  a  smooth  place  in  the  stock 
and  make  a  perpendicular  slit  downwards  in  the 
bark,  about  half  an  inch,  cross  this  by  another  slit 
at  the  top,  taking  care  not  to  cut  the  wood,  then 
take  off  the  bud,  (this  should  be  done  with  expe- 
dition, as  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air  injure  it 
if  exposed,)  this  is  done  by  entering  the  knife  half 
an  inch  above  the  bud,  taking  it  out  with  a  slight 
scollop  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below,  turn  the  bud 
over  and  pick  out  the  wood,  leaving  in  the  roots, 
then  with  the  knife  raise  the  corners  of  the  bark 
and  enter  the  bud,  then  place  the  thumb  nail  on 
the  leaf  stock,  and  push  it  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  slit,  then  with  a  drawing  stroke  of  the  knife 
cut  off  the  top  of  the  inoculation  exactly  corres- 
ponding with  the  cross  cut,  and  bind  down  the 
bark  with  woollen  yarn,  taking  particular  care  in 
the  whole  o|)eration  not  to  mar  the  inside  of  the 
bark  or  the  wood  of  the  stock. 

A' knife  much  used  in  New  Jersey  for  budding 
peach  trees,  which  is  perfectly  simple,  I  think  best 
adapted  to  this  purpose  ;  the  blade  is  made  by  a 
common  blacksmith,  one  inch  and  a  quarter  long 
and  three  eighths  wide,  with  a  shank  to  drive  into 
the  handle,  which  is  made  of  wood,  the  point  of 
the  blade  is  rounded  back,  having  the  edge  con- 
vex. 

In  addition  to  the  above  described  knife,  I  placed 
in  the  opposite  end  of  the  handle  of  mine  a  small 
piece  of  ivory,  into  which  I  filed  a  notch  of  suita- 
ble size  to  stride  the  bud,  with  this  I  press  down 
the  bud,  after  it  is  entered,  which  is  preferable  to 
using  the  thumb  nail. 

Inoculations  seldom  adhere  to  the  stock,  only 
around  the  edges,  therefore  the  smaller  the  piece 
of  bark  the  better,  provided  the  organs  of  the  bud 
are  preserved,  and  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  trees, 
as  the  smaller  the  wound  the  quicker  it  will  heal, 
and  besides,  if  the  f>iece  of  bark  be  large,  it  leaves 
a  hollow  place  under  the  bud  which  often  causes 
it  to  wither. 

I  have  recommended  tying  with  woollen  yarn, 
because  it  is  more  elastic  and  convenient  than 
loose  matting.     These  strings  may  remain  fifteen 


or  twenty  days,  regard  however  being  had  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  trees  grovv. 

I  have  further  noticed  that  of  those  buds  insert- 
ed without  taking  out  the  wood  a  much  larger 
proportion  die  than  those  having  the  wood  re- 
moved. I  have  not  therefore  recommended  it, 
although  it  is  more  expeditious. 

The  best  time  for  inoculating,  is  from  the  middle 
of  July  until  the  1st  of  September,  but  the  original 
stock  should  not  be  taken  off  until  the  following 
S|)ring.  Thomas  J.  Bestor. 


[From    tlie    Genesee   Farmer.] 
HYBRID  S<iUASHES. 

It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  the  effects 
of  hybridism  are  perceptible  in  the  fruit  which  en- 
closes those  seeds  that  produce  hybrids  ?  That  is 
whether  a  melon  which  has  undergone  cross-fer- 
tilization frotn  an  inferior  variety,  viill,  when  it 
ripens,  be  of  inferior  flavor,  in  consequence  of 
such  process  ?  According  to  the  principles  of 
Vegetable  Physiology  no  such  deterioration  can 
happen.  The  inference  for  practical  gardeners 
therefore  is,  that  they  may  plant  all  the  different 
varieties  of  melons,  cucumbers,  squashes,  and 
pumpkins  in  the  same  quarter,  without  any  api)re- 
hension  that  the  fruit  oCihat  season  will  be  injured 
in  the  least ;  and  if  no  seeds  are  to  be  saved  for 
planting,  then  no  damage  whatever  will  accrue. 
In  other  words,  the  Jlrst  appearance  of  intermix- 
ture would  be  in  the  fruit  which  is  derived  from 
such  seeds. 

We  give  the  following  statement  in  proof  of  this 
doctrine,  —  premising  that  the  two  kinds  of  sum- 
mer squashes  which  we  cultivate,  are,  ].  The 
Bush,  or  Pattypan  Squash,  Cucurbila  melopepo, 
and  2.  The  long  running  Squash,  Gucurbita  sub- 
verrucosa.  The  principal  points  in  the  character 
of  the_^r«(  species,  to  which  we  invite  the  reader's 
attention,  are,  the  stem  or  vine,  which,  according 
to  Loudon,  is  only  three  feet  long;  and  the  fruit, 
which  is  "depressed,  umbonate,  and  tumid  at  the 
edge."  From  this  the  second  species  differs  by  a 
vine  twelve  feet  in  length,  with  "  fruit  clavate, 
(club-shaped,)  elliptical  and  somewhat  warted." 

Last  spring  we  were  very  particular  to  take  the 
seeds  of  these  two  kinds  from  the  squashes,  (which 
were  fine  specimens,)  and  plant  them  with  our 
own  hands.  The  following  anomalies  have  oc- 
curred:— From  a  seed  of  the  Bush  Squash,  we 
have  a  vine  five  feet  in  length,  which  nourishes  a 
round  yellow  field  pumpkin,  now  nearly  ripe. 
From  several  seeds  of  the  Running  Squash,  we 
have  short  steins  not  exceeding  three  feet  in  length, 
bearing  long  squashes,  in  the  same  crowded  man- 
ner as  the  Bush  Squash  bears  its  fruit.  From 
one  of  the  latter  sort  of  seeds,  however,  we  have 
a  vine  six  feet  in  length,  which  produces  fruit  in- 
termediate bet\yeen  the  Long  Squash  and  the 
Pumpkin,  having  a  thick  straight  neck,  but  in  oth- 
er respects  resembling  the  outline  of  the  winter 
squash.     All  of  them  are  unquestionably  hybrids. 


[From  Kenrick's  New  American  Orcliardist.l 
ISUMEROUS    SUCCESSIVE  CROPS  OP  COCOOXS. 

From  the  present  encouraging  appearances,  we 
are  induced  to  believe,  that  instead  of  one  single 
and  solitary  crop  of  silk  in  a  year,  we  may  yet  be 
enabled,  in  our  climate,  and  with  our  prolonged 
summers,  to  raise  not  merely  two  crops  of  silk  a 
year,  with  a  void  interval  of  time  between  thenj, 
but  numerous  crops  of  different  ages  at  the  same 
time  and  in  rapid  succession  for  a  season.     With 


the  complete  establishment  of  such  a  system,  a 
new  era  with  us  will  commence.  There  are  mul- 
berries which  will  renew  their  foliage  snddenly, 
and  for  numerous  successive  limes  in  a  season. 
Where  a  regular  succession  of  crops  can  thus  be 
obtained,  with  a  diminished  proportion  of  labor, 
of  land,  of  cultivation,  of  habitations  and  of  fur- 
niture, for  the  successive  generations  of  insects, 
how  greatly  augmented  must  be  the  profit. 

Some,  I  am  aware,  might  object,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  plan  has  been  before  tried  an  hun- 
dred times  in  Italy,  in  France,  and  other  countries. 
Not  a  doubt  exists  hut  it  has  been  tried.  But  we 
have  no  evidence  whatever  that  in  a  suitable  cli- 
mate, it  has  ever  been  tried  fairly  aid  aright,  and 
failed.  It  seems  important,  that  in  this  case,  only 
the  eggs  of  the  former  year  should  be  used,  as 
these  by  age,  are  found  to  hatch  more  promptly 
and  simultaneously,  and  all  these  may  be  saved 
from  the  cocoons  of  the  first  crop  produced, 
which  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  degene- 
racy. These  are  to  be  preserved  dry  at  a  suitable 
temperature,  and  to  be  transferred  to  an  ice  house 
if  necessary,  till  the  season  they  are  wanted.  Dr 
Millington,  however,  is  persuaded  that  it  might  be 
advantageous  to  have  different  races  of  different 
ages. 

In  Tuscany,  so  fine  is  their  climate,  that  two 
crops  of  silk  are  annually  produced.  The  same 
has  been  effected  by  Jlrs  Pnrmentier,  at  Brooklyn, 
on  Long  Island.  The  first  crop  being  fed  from 
the  leaves  of  the  Morus  7nulticaulis,  Morus  albOj 
and  other  mulberries  promiscuously,  were  of  dif- 
ferent colors,  some  white,  and  some  of  an  orange 
color.  But  a  second  crop  of  worms  from  the 
same  cocoons,  being  fed  exclusively  on  tlie  leaves 
of  the  Morus  Multicaulis,  finished  their  labors  in 
the  short  space  of  twentysix  days  from  the  com- 
mencement, which  was  about  the  30th  of  July. 
This  last  circumstance  might  be,  in  part,  owing  to 
the  warmth  of  the  season.  The  cocoons  thus 
produced  were  not  only  of  larger  size  than  those 
of  the  first  crqp,  but  what  is  still  more  important, 
they  were  beautiful  and  shining,  and  of  the  white- 
ness of  si\ow. 

At  the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  of  New 
York,  in  1833,  cocoons  were  produced  of  two 
successive  crops  of  silk.  Tlie  first  crop  were 
hatched  11th  of  May.  The  second  crop  the  8th 
of  July,  and  a  third  crop  might  have  been  pro- 
duced. All  being  fed  on  the  Morus  multicaulis. 
they  were  of  a  snowy  whiteness.  In  the  same 
year  Mr  E.  Stanley,  of  Ogden,  N.  Y.,  produced 
two  successive  crops  :  the  second  were  hatched 
by  accident,  and  the  cocoons  were  fine.  In  Brat- 
lleboro',  Vt.,  in  the  same  year,  two  successive 
crops  were  produced  from  the  common  white 
mulberry.  And  in  1835,  as  Dr  Holmes  has  re- 
corded, tivo  crops  of  cocoons,  both  of  them  large 
and  ])erfect,  were  produced  in  Winthrop,  Maine. 
See  his  account  in  the  IMaiuc  Farmer,  vol.  iii.  Feb. 
20,  1835,  published  at  Winthrop. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  second  crop  of  silk 
worms  was  produced  from  the  eggs  ll-om  the 
cocoons  of  the  first  crop. 

Dr  Millington,  however  slates  that  this  practice 
is  wrong.  In  his  valuable  communication  in  the 
.Vmcrican  Farmer,  for  January,  1829,  he  has  stated 
that  the  eggs  of  the  same  year  hatch  but  partially, 
or  do  not  hatch  so  regular  as  those  of  the  former 
year.  He  notes  the  date  and  the  day  the  eggs  arc 
produced,  on  the  ])a]icrs  on  which  the_v  are  depos- 
ited ;  and  those  ecgs  of  a  similar  age  are  brought 
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forwiird  to  liatcli  nt  tlie  same  time,  and  then  tlioy 
usually  aro  all  rivuly  to  spin  togotlier.  These  arc 
caiot'iilly  rolled  up  and  preserved  in  dry  boxes, 
aod  kept  in  a  dry  cool  cellar,  and  in  June  or  July 
of  the  following  years  and  when  the  heat  of  the 
climate  cr  season  requires  it,  they  are  transferred 
to  a  dry  ice  house. 

Anionji  the  £;reat  advantufjes  of  having  silk 
worms  of  different  ages  in  the  same  apartment, 
Dr  Millington  states,  "that  the  same  room  and 
shelves  will  ho!<l  abundantly  more  worms  at  the 
same  time,  without  lieing  crowded  ;  and  a  room 
and  shelves  which  will  hut  barely  accommodate 
one  luindr  d  thousand  full  grown  worms,  will 
better  accommodate  two  hunclred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand consisting  of  four  or  five  different  ages,  pro- 
vided each  age  or  parcel  are  about  equal  in  number, 
and  are  hatched  at  about  seven  or  eight  days 
apart.  Another  advantage  is,  the  same  number 
of  hands,  with  the  same  quantity  of  labor,  will 
make  more  silk  and  do  it  with  less  trouble  and 
perplexity,  than  when  the  whole  crop  of  worms 
are  of  the  same  age,  and  all  spin  at  the  same  time. 
When  silk  worms  are  young,  tliey  are  extremely 
small,  and  require  but  little  room,  little  food,  and 
little  attention.  All  the  food  they  consume,  up  to 
tlie  time  they  are  sixteen  days  old,  would  not 
make  more  tban  one  meal  for  them  when  full 
grown  :  consequently  when  the  vyhole  crop  of 
worms  are  of  the  same  age,  there  is  at  first  but 
little  to  do ;  but  for  a  few  of  the  last  days  they 
will  eat  voi'aciously,  and  must  all  be  removed  and 
cleaned  frequently,  and  all  set  to  spinning  at  the 
same  time.  So  much  to  do  at  the  same  time  cre- 
ates a  luirry  and  perplexity  which  must  eventuate 
in  a  loss  for  want  of  time  to  do  all  that  is  required. 
*  *  *  *  When  the  worms  are  of  different  ages, 
the  labor  required  is  more  equalized.  A  part  of 
them  will  constantly  be  of  the  age  to  require 
i  considerable  attention.  But  this  parcel  will  be  so 
small,  that  the  hands  will  have  S])are  time  to 
attend  to  the  younger  parcels.  I  have  certain 
shelves  allotted  to  each  parcel  during  a  certain 
age  J  and  other  shelves  exclusively  for  them  to  spin 
an.  I  begin  with  the  fresh  hatched  worms,  placed 
on  the  shelves  allotted  to  worms  of  that  age. 
After  their  first  moulting  f  pass  them  to  the  shelf 
allotted  to  the  next  age,  and  again  supply  the  first 
shelf  with  fresh  hatched  worms.  In  this  manner 
I  continue,  through  the  whole  season,  to  bring 
young  worms  on  the  first  shelves,  and  pass  them 
«m  until  they  reach  the  spinning  shelves,  from 
which  the  cocoons  are  removed,  to  make  room 
for  the  next  succeeding  parcel." 

"  Last  year  I  had  .silk  worms  constantly  in 
feeding  from  the  20th  of  April  until  after  the  20th 
of  October." 

We  are  assured  on  first  rate  authority,  on  that 
of  Gideon  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  that  Dr 
Millington  is  an  eminently  practical,  scientific 
agriculturist,  and  has  made  silk  one  of  the  princi- 
pal objects  of  his  attention  during  several  years. 
Mr  Smith,  from  his  own  experience,  "bears  testi- 
mony to  all  Dr  Millington's  remarks.  And  con- 
siders his  as  the  very  best  article  which  had  yet 
appeared."  This  was  in  January,  1829.  Dr 
Millington  resides  at  St  Charles,  in  Missouri,  about 
latitude  thirtycight  degrees. 

1  am  perfectly  aware,  that  the  excellent  Dr 
Pascalis,  at  the  time  he  publjshi  d  his  work  on 
■ilk,  at  New  York,  in  1829,  endeavored  to  explode 
the  idea  of  attempting  to  raise  numereus  crops, 
or  even  two  successive   crops  of  silk  in  a  season. 


lie  states  some  plausible  reasons  for  his  objec- 
tions, particularly  the  record  of  the  failure  of  an 
atteuqit  near  Lyons,  about  1820 — and  also  the 
fiiilure  of  the  attempts  at  the  Isle  of  Jtonrbon, 
situated  beneath  a  fiery  sun,  and  within  the  burn- 
ing /one.  In  the  next  year,  and  in  No.  2  of  his 
valuable  work,  ''The  Silk  Culturist,"  for  January, 
1830,  Ur  Pascalis  has  recorded  the  successful  in- 
troduction of  the  silk  culture  to  the  north  of  France, 
a  thing  which  had  been  di:eraed  at  least,  equally 
as  problematical  thirty  years  before.  Also  that 
Dr  Deslongchamps  had  even  succeeded  in  rfiising 
a  second  crop  of  cocoons  ii-oni  the  eggs  of  the 
first.  Dr  Deslongchanvps  was  one  of  a  society  of 
savans  at  Paris  who  had  performed  man}'  exper- 
iments to  prove  that  this  branch  of  industry  can 
be  successfully  carried  on  through  all  the  northern 
departments  of  France.  He  al-so  had  ascertained 
by  experiments  at  Paris,  that  the  cocoons  which 
were  produced  by  silk  worms  fed  exclusively  on 
the  Morus  Multicaulis,  were  even  rather  heavier 
than  other  cocoons.  The  more  complete  and 
effectual  conversion  of  Dr  Pascalis  to  the  system, 
does  not  ajipear  so  fully  until  afterwards,  when 
speaking  of  the  M.  Multicaulis  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  France,  he  says,  "  after  the  discovery 
of  this  plant,  a  doubt  no  longer  exists,  that  two 
cro])S  of  silk  may  be  produced  in  a  single  season." 


The  Marl  Pits  of  New  Jersey  are  among  its 
greatest  treasures,  producing  on  her  farms  the 
purest  vegetable  gold.  They  abound  particularly 
in  Monmouth  county,  but  have  been  found,  also, 
in  Sussex,  Salem  and  other  counties.  Some  of  the 
townships  in  Salem  have,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Freeman's  banner,  derived  great  jlienefi^  from  the 
recent  discovery  of  several  pits.  At  Woolstown, 
hundreds  of  loads  of  marl  are  taken  from  the  pits 
daily,  and  spread  over  the  worn  out  lands  of  Piles- 
grove  and  Pittsgrove,  and  the  result  is,  the  land  is 
entirely  renewed,  the  crops  are  doubled  and  even 
trebled,  and  in  some  instances  where  the  land  had 
been  left  as  not  worth  cultivation,  it  is,  after  the 
application  of  this  valuable  resuscitator,  made  to 
hang  heavy  with  bending  corn.  The  land  on 
which  the  pits  are,  is  sold  by  the  owner  for  .$10 
the  square  rod,  for  in  digging  it  they  penetrate  at 
times  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet. 

Sowing  Mulberry  Seed. — A  writer  in  the  Silk 
Culturist,  who  is  an  experienced  cultivator  of  the 
mulberry,  says  that  any  time  in  the  montli  of  Au- 
gust is  a  suitable  season  for  sowing  the  mulberry 
seed  ;  that  the  plants  may  he  protected  through 
the  winter  by  a  covering  of  straw  and  horse  ma- 
nure, and  in  the  spring  they  will  st.trt  early  and 
^row  vigorously,  and  attain  by  the  fall  to  nearly 
as  great  a  height  as  though  thev  had  been  sown 
the  preceding  spring.  But  little  straw  should  be 
used  in  covering,  otherwise  rats  and  mice  may  be 
induced  to  burrow  in  it,  and  destroy  the  plant. 
There  is  one  advantage  in  this  l.ate  sowing — new 
seed  may  be  obtained  and  sown,  which  is  more 
sure  to  vegetate. 

To  Housewives. — In  this  day  of  iniprovements, 
few  have  been  suggested  of  more  importance,  es- 
pecially to  females,  than  the  new  mode  of  wash- 
ing clothes,  which  has  recently  been  introduced 
into  this  town  [Newburyport]  through  the  agency 
of  two  benevolent  individuals,  now  residing  at  a 
distance  from  us.  It  has  been  tried  by  quite  a 
number  of  families  with  complete   success,   and 


those  who  have  tried  it  are  desirous  of  communi- 
cating it  extensively,  that  others  may  roup  the 
same  benefit  which  has  accrued  to  them.  It  is  to 
be  used  only  for  white  clothes.  It  does  not  an- 
swer the  purpose  in  ease  of  calicoes  and  woollens. 

1.  Mixture. — Five  gallons  soft  water,  add  half 
a  gallon  of  lime  water,  a  pint  and  a  half  of  soft 
soaji,  or  a  pound  of  hard  soap,  and  two  ounces  of 
carbonate  of  soda. 

2.  Method  of  Washing. — Soak  the  clotiies  over 
night  if  very  dirty,  at  any  rate  wet  them  thorough- 
ly before  putting  them  into  the  mixture.  When 
the  above  mixture  is  at  boiling  heat,  \ml  in  the 
clothes  that  have  been  soaked  or  wet,  merely  rub- 
bing such  parts  with  a  little  soap  that  are  unusu- 
ally soiled.  Boil  them  one  hour.  They  are  then 
to  be  taken  out  and  drained,  and  thoroughly  rinsed 
in  warm  water,  then  in  the  indigo  water  as  usual, 
and  they  are  fit  for  drying.  The  lime  water  mar 
be  prepared  and  kept  on  hand — the  soda,  sub  car- 
bonate, (be  sure  to  get  the  right  kind)  may  be  pro- 
cured cheap,  by  purchasing  it  in  a  large  quantity. 
Let  all  who  feel  that  washing-day  is  a  day  of  hard 
work  and  weariness,  cease  to  complain,  until  they 
are  willing  to  try  this  safe,  easy  and  expeditious 
mode  of  lightening  their  burdens. — Essex  JVorth 
Register. 

Garden  Thieves. — We  are  requested  to  say 
that  an  association  has  been  formed,  whoso  deter- 
mined object  it  is  to  pursue  and  ])unish  to  the  law's 
extent  those  plunderers,  young  and  old,  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  conunitting  depredations  upon  va- 
rious enclosures  and  garden  spots — especially 
those  situated  a  few  miles  from  town.  A  watch 
is  set  for  these  skulking  pilferers,  from  whose  vi- 
gilance it  will  be  difficult  to  escape. 

Teasels. — This  at  present  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  of  crops.  There  is  a  crop  to  be  gath- 
ered this  fall  on  three  or  four  acres  of  what  was 
Mr  Cogswell's  garden,  said,  by  competent  judges, 
to  be  worth  $3,000.  We  are  told  that  many  far- 
mers in  Hatfield,  have  gone  into  the  cultivation  of 
it.  The  scarcity  of  the  article  is  the  inain  cause 
of  its  present  high  price.  A  few  years  since  it 
was  so  low  as  to  be  hardly  worth  raising,  and  the 
probability  is  that  there  will  soon  be  an  abundance 
to  supply  the  market. 

Large  Crop  of  Wheat. — Mr  Moses  Cowls,  of 
Amherst,  harvested  from  about  four  and  a  half 
acres,  150  shocks  of  wheat,  which  will  yield,  on 
an  average,  five  pecks  the  shock,  making  in  the 
whole,  187  1-2  bushels,  or  about  42  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Our  informant  states  that  this  is  supposed 
to  be  the  largest  yield  of  wheat  ever  harvested  in 
Hampshire  county. — Hampshire    Gazette. 

New  Wheat. — On  Thursday,  the  6th  inst.,  new 
wheat  was  selling  in  Rochester,  at  a  dollar  a  bushel. 
The  Rochester  papers  say  the  new  wheat  is  of 
excellent  quality,  and  that  the  crop  comes  in  well, 
as  to  quantity. 

Simple  Remedies. — Cotton  wool  wet  with 
sweet  oil  and  paregoric  relieves  the  ear  ache  very 
soon. 

Honey  and  milk  is  very  good  for  woiins;  so  is 
strong  salt  water. 

A  poultice  of  wheat  bran  or  rye  bran,  very 
soon  takes  down  the  inflammation  occasioned  by  a 
sprain. 

Low  blackberry  leaves  made  into  tea  is  ex- 
tremely beneficial  for  a  sore  mouth  occasioned  by 
taking  calomel,  or  from  any  cause. 
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[From  the  Genesee  Farmer.; 
ROTATION   OP   CROPS. 

I  have  ever  consiilereil  tlie  notion   wliich  has 
been  advanced  hi  some  of  the  Enplisii  agricultu- 
ral joiirnuls,  tliat  the  matter  thrown  oft' in  the  soil 
by  a  species  of  plants  is  poisonous  to  other  ])U'.nts 
of  the  same  kind,  if  grown  in  succession,  as  most 
nnphilosopliical,  and   contrary  to  fact.     Some  of 
the  advocates  of  a  doctrine  of  an  absolute  ncces- 
«ity  in   all  cases  for  a  rotation  of  crops,  found   in 
this  supposition  of  excrementiiious  poison,  a  very 
convenient  argument  for  their  system,  and  hence 
it  has  obtained  some  currency  both  at  home  and 
in  this  country.     Farmers,  however,  of  all  men, 
should  he  the  last  to  he  wedded  to  theory,  as  theirs 
is  a  profession  emiueut'y  practical.      It  is  too  late 
ill  the  day  to  "doubt"  that  the  system  of  rotation 
in  crops,  under   proper  circumstances,  is  of  the 
first  importance  in  agriculture.     Its  efl'ect,  how- 
ever, does  not  depend  on  the  extinction  of  excre- 
mentiiious poison,  but  by  a  renewal  of  the  proper 
food  of  plants.     That   the  influence  of  rotation 
)ias  been  overrated  by  some  English  and  Ameri- 
can theorists  will  not  lie  disputed,  and   when  the 
lime  conies  to  underrate,  of  which  some  symp- 
toms can  be  discerned  already,  it  is  at  least  pro- 
bable   it  will  be  as    injudicioiis'y  decried.     That 
corn  will  grow  in  succession  lor  half  a  century  on 
the  Genesee  flats  —  wheat  for  thirty  years  on  some 
of  the  favored  wheat  lands  of  west  New  York  — 
and   oats  for   twenty  years  on  some  of  the  slaty 
soils  of  Cattaraugus,  without  much  diminution  of 
quantity,   I   can   readily   believe ;   but   exceptions 
like  these  to  the  system  of  rotation  only  demon- 
strate the  propriety  of  the  course  in  general.     To 
us  it  appears  the  doctrine  of  rotation  is  founded 
on  very  simple   principles,  capable  of  easy  and 
successful  application,  and   hardly  leaving  room 
for    doubt    or    disputation.     1  hat    plants    during 
their  growth  do  take  up,  and  appropriate  as  nour- 
ishment, very  dift'erent  materials  from  the  same 
soil,  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  one  who  has 
paid  the  least  attention  to  vegetable  physiology. 
For  instance,  does  the  pine  apple  or  the   orange 
take  as  much  silex  from  the  earth  as  the  bamboo 
or  the  rattan,  some  of  the  species  of  which  have 
an  outer  covering  so  hard  as  to  strike  fire  when 
struck   together? — or,  to  select  a  more  familiar 
example,  docs  the  linden  contain  as  much  of  the 
salt  called  potash  astheehn  or  beech  ?  —  and  liow 
does  it  ha|  pen  that  while  1000  His.  of  wormwood 
yield  784  lbs.  of  saline  matter,  the  box  and   the 
aspen  produce  but  70?     This  faculty  of  taking  up 
particular  substances  as  food,  and  the  necessity  of 
the  supply,  holds  good  in  the  cereal  grasses,  such 
as  wheat,  rye,  barley  ;  in  corn  and  oats ;  in  roots, 
such  as  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  beets,  &c.    They 
all  find   and   assimi'ate  as  nourishment  diflereut 
ingredients    from   the    same   soil,  or  approjiriate 
them  in  very  different  proportions.      If  the  soil  of 
my  'arm   abound  in    those  aliments    essential   to 
the  production   of  wheat,  1  can   raise  crop  after 
«rop  from  the  same  land,  and  I'otatiori  is  needless  ; 
and  this  course  of  successive  crops  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  exact  ratio  to  the  continued   supply  of 
proper  food.      If,  however,  the  proper  food  of  the 
wheat   plant  be  limited,  a  rotation  of  crops,  and 
manuring,  by  which  this  quality  can  be  restored, 
is  indispensable.     It  is  so  with  corn,  oats,  and  most 
other  plants.     The  rich  alluvion  of  the  Genesee 
flats  is  apparently  inexhaustible  by  corn  ;  perhaps 
90  parts  in    100  are  suited  to  the  growth   of  that 
important  article;  hut  this  fact  does  not  prove  that 


other  and  less  favored  soils  cuiiiuit  be  exhaiisti-(', 
or  vvil  not  be  benefited  by  iirotalion.  i  have  seen 
some  of  the  oat  lauds  spoken  of  by  Mr  Allen  in  a 
former  number  of  the  Farmer,  and  feel  a  pleasure 
in  bearing  testimony  to  the  general  correctness  of 
his  views,  and  justness  of  his  remarks,  yet  the 
facts  he  has  stated  furnish  perhaps  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  in  proof  that  different  plants 
take  up  different  materia's  from  the  same  soil,  and 
iherefiire  that  rotation  must,  iii  most  cases,  he  ad- 
vantageous. '1  hose  lands  in  the  southern  tier  ol 
counties  of  which  Mr  Allen  has  spoken,  as  pro- 
ducing such  abundant  crops  of  grass  and  oats,  are, 
it  is  well  known,  worthless  for  wheat,  the  flour  of 
the  little  they  do  produce  being  of  a  very  inferior 
quality,  and  no  more  resembling  that  of  the  coun- 
ties hoydering  on  the  lakes,  than  does  the  rye  flour 
of  the  eastern  states.  I  should  put  hut  little  con- 
fidence in  the  theoretical  notions  of  any  man,  who 
could  imagine  that  the  farriuiigofa  whole  country 
can  be  made  to  conform  to  a  single  system,  or  |  at- 
tern.  There  is  an  almost  infinite  variety  in  the 
original  ingredients  of  our  soils  and  their  (  ropor- 
tions,  and  the  mode  of  treatment,  to  be  judicious, 
should  be  as  near  as  possible  made  to  conform  to 
these  variations.  1  here  are  some  general  princi- 
ples eveiy  where  applicable,  and  there  are  others 
which  have  but  few  exceptions;  of  the  latlerclass 
I  consider  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  utility  of  rota- 
tion in  crops.  My  friends,  the  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical  Ulmus,  or  the  "doubting"  R.  M.  W ., 
may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  farms  which 
will  admit  of  an  unbroken  succession  of  wheat 
crops,  but  1  imagine  the  farmers  of  Old  Onondaga 
will  in  general  agree  with  me,  that  the  simple  ro- 
tation of  wheat  and  clover  has  more  enhanced 
the  productivenessof  their  farms,  and  consequent- 
ly rendered  them  more  profitable  and  valuable, 
than  would  successive  but  necessarily  diminished 
crops  of  that  valuable  grain,  and  important  staple 
of  our  country.  w.,  a. 


clearing  ditches  for  diaiuing  land  ;  drawing  rails 
for  the  repair  offences,  &c.  &c.  oxen  are  conce- 
ded by  all,  to  be  the  safest  and  best  of  teams.  And 
even  before  the  plough  the  difference  of  speed  is 
not  sufficient  to  make  good  the  dift'erence  in  the 
expense  of  keeping  and  attendance.  A  man  wjth 
a  pair  of  oxen  may  put  in  twenty  or  twenty-five 
acres  of  wheat  in  one  season,  while  with  a  pair  of 
horses  he  can  but  little  exceed  thirty  acres. 

I  shall  here  add  a  comparative  view  of  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  a  pair  of  horses  and  a  pair  of 
oxen  for  eight  years.  I  shall  suppose  them  both 
five  years  old,  the  first  jiair  of  oxen  to  be  fattened 
and  sold  when  nine  years  old,  and  their  place  sup- 
plied by  another  pair  five  years  old,  and  then  to 
be  kept  four  years,  and  then  fattened  and  sold 
together  with  the  horses,  which  wi.l  then  he  thir- 
teen years  old. 

A  yoke  of  oxen  5  years  old  will  cost    $80,00 
Interest  4  years  22,40 

Keep  4  years  160,00 


Deduct  oxen  sold  (supposed  fat) 


RELATIVE  EXPENSES  OP  ANIMAL  LABOR, 

AS    PERFOUMED  BY  HORSES    OR  OXEN. 

Animal  labor  is  one  of  the  most  important  items 
in  the  expenses  of  the  farm,  whether  ferformed 
by  horses  or  oxen  ;  hut  as  it  will  really  he  admit- 
ted, there  is  a  diff-rence  in  the  amount,  as  per- 
formed by  one  or  the  other,  and  that  difference  I 
conceive  to  he  altogether  in  tiivor  of  the  latter. 

The  horse  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  expen- 
sive animab  kept  on  a  farm.  In  order  that  he 
may  be  kept  in  condition  for  work,  it  is  necessary 
that  he  should  have  a  great  deal  of  the  best  food 
together,  a  warm  stable,  and  hourly  and  almost 
constant  attendance,  and  whilst  the  ox  requires  as 
little  and  as  plain  food  as  other  animals  of  its  size, 
and  less  attendance.  The  horse  is  more  liable  to 
disease  and  casualty  than  any  other  animal,  the  ox 
less,  —  it  is  a  very  common  thing  for  a  farmer  to 
lose  a  horse,  but  a  very  rare  one  to  lose  an  ox. 
Likewise  the  horse,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  or 
an  age  which  fits  him  for  a  farmer's  team,  begins 
soon  to  depreciate  in  value,  and  is  at  length  worth 
little  or  nothing  more  than  his  hide  —  while  tin- 
ox  at  any  age,  if  fat,  is  worth  to  the  butcher  more 
than  he  even  costs  in  his  prime. 

The  only  objection  urged  against  an  ox  is  their 
slowness.  But  in  most  of  the  ordinary  business 
of  the  farm,  this  can  scarcely  bean  objection.  In 
drawing  into  the  barn  hay  and  grain  in  the  time 
of  harvest ;  drawing  manure  from  the  yard  on  tin 
farm  ;  drawing  wood  to  the  door ;  ploughing  and 


Another  yoke  5  years  old  cost 
Interest  4  years 
Keep  4  years 


Deduct  oxen  Bold  100,00 

d  324,00 

A  pair  of  horses  5  years  old  cost  160,00 

Interest  S  years  80,00 

Harness  for  8  years  50,00 

Shoeing  for  8  years  50,00 

Kee])  and  attendance  for  8  years  575,20 

924,80 
Deduct  horses  sold  100,00 

Total  (;ost  of  8  years'  work  by  horses  824,00 
Total  cost  of  8  years'  work  by  oxen    324,80 


Difference  in  favor  of  oxen  $500,00 

If  the  above  estimation  be  correct,  (and  if  it  b* 
not,  I  believe  that  a  near  approximation  to  the 
truth  w  ill  be  found  to  increase  the  balance  in  favor 
oxen)  it  will  be  seen  that  two  pair  of  oxen  may  be 
kept  with  less  expense  than  one  pair  of  horses 
— Ohio  Farmer. 


A  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

The  importance  of  a  little  spot  to  raise  vegetables 
for  family  comfort,  convenience  and  economy  i."< 
not  known  to  every  one.  I  have  practised  for 
juany  years  raising  my  own  potatoes,  beets,  car- 
rots, parsnips,  cabbages,  &c. ;  also,  sweet  corn, 
and  beans,  peas,  squashes,  and  other  garden  vege- 
tables for  my  fami'y  table.  Thus  I  obtain  a  verj 
wholesome  fiiod,  and  save  much  expense  of  pur- 
chasing meat;  —  I  am  not  plagued  with  a  big 
butcher's  hill,  —  nor  do  I  require  so  much  bread, 
as  when  I  have  none  or  few  of  these  valuable 
fruits.  The  labor,  too,  which  I  perforin  with  my 
own  hands  has  its  benefits  ;  it  is  both  hea'thful  to 
,he  body,  and  a  saving  of  expense.  I  often  find 
.nys(-lf  with  a  sweaty  brow  and  a  tired  limb;  but' 
what  of  this  ?     it  surely  briugs  health,  and  no  one 
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ou$;lit  to  bo  aslimiicd  to  handle  the  hoc  or  the  mat- 
tock: it  is  man's  natural  I'mployniciit.  We  were 
matic  to  till  tlio  earth,  uiul  it  is  u  good  provcnlive 
afraiiist  a  ilioiu-iand  ills,  moral  as  well  ns  physical. 
Besides,  what  niechanie  or  liirmer  can  hear  to  set 
down,  day  after  day,  to  a  dish  ofnothinj;  but  pork 
and  potatoes,  when,  hy  half  an  hour's  work  each 
day  in  his  jjarden,  he  might  he  \vell  ]  loviiled  with 
various  dishes  of  j,'reen  sauoe  ?  If  he  has  a  llim- 
ily  ol"  young  ehiUlren,  it  is  still  more  ini|.ortant  that 
he  should  attend  to  this  matter. 

Now,  ye  men  of  industry  and  eeonoiny  —  ye 
lovers  of  life  and  of  money — I  enjoin  it  upon  you 
to  have  a  kitchen  garden  —  a  little  quarter  of  an 
acre,  w  lierc  you  can  employ  yourselves  for  a  wi:ile 
both  morning  and  evening,  in  bringing  to  maturi- 
ty those  good  things,  so  useful  and  so  healthful  in 
your  families.  'I  he  earth  is  the  mother  of  us  all, 
and  on  her  wc  all  depend  for  our  nomishment. 
We  therefore  must  not  forsake  her.  If  there  is  no 
labor  of  the  husbandman,  then  our  bread  will  fail 
us.  The  soil  must  be  cultivated,  in  order  to  its 
producing  plcnteousoess  for  the  food  of  man  and 
beast.  The  professional  man,  and  the  mechanic, 
and  the  man  of  trade,  should  not  be  so  exclusive 
in  his  occupati -n,  as  to  refuse  an  occasional  and 
personal  attention  to  these  things.  To  a  man  who 
takes  pleasure  in  beholding  the  progress  of  vege- 
table nature,  it  will  be  no  task  to  attend  to  the 
trimming  of  his  garden  plants,  thus  giving  vigor 
to  his  body,  and  a  profitable  employment  to  a 
thoughtful  mind.  Is  it  a  mean  thing  to  be  seen 
with  a  hoe  or  a  spade  upon  your  shoulder? 
Fudge  I  'tis  the  jjrejudice  of  ignorance.  Awake, 
then  I  "  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  tlu' 
evening  withhold  not  thine  hand." — Bridgcwattr 
Patriot. 


[From  Uie  Silk  Culfirisl.) 
Cmltnre  and  Transp'anllug  of  the  Mulberry. 

No.  I. 

Mr  Editor  : — At  a  time  when  the  fee'ings  nf 
the  comnumity  are  so  much  interested  in  the  cul- 
ture of  silk,  it  seems  important  that  all  who  have 
investigated  the  subject,  should  communicate  free- 
ly the  results  of  their  experience  and  observation, 
that  those  who  are  desirous  of  aiding  in  the  ad- 
yancement  of  this  valuable  branch  of  industry, 
should  possess  the  knowledge  which  is  necessary 
.to  embark  in  it,  without  too  great  risk. 

Although  the  raising  silk  has  been  carried  on 
in  the  old  vvor'.d  for  centuries,  and  in  this  country 
for  several  years,  it  is  still,  to  most  of  us,  a  new 
business.  It  is  true  that  we  have  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  great  deal  of  information  from  Euro- 
pean authors,  but  nmch  of  it  is  useless  or  worse 
than  useless  in  its  application  to  this  country.  It 
wi.l  not  do  to  follow  them  as  guides.  We  must 
collect  facts  from  this  country,  and  opinions  found- 
ed on  experience  and  observation  here,  or  we 
incur  the  hazard  of  discouragement  and  failure. 

The  iinjiortance  of  having  such  means  of  spread- 
ing information  as  isalfordcd  by  your  paper,  (The 
Silk  Cxdturist,)  catmot  be  too  highly  a|)jjreciated 
by  the  public  ;  and  1  am  happy  to  see  it  so  exten- 
sively circulated.  I  propose  occasionally  to  give 
you  the  result  of  my  investigations,  as  often  as  I 
can  communicate  any  thing  of  practical  informa- 
tion, and  with  this  view  J  propose  to  give  you  for 
this  and  some  succeeding  nunjbersa  few  liints  on 
the  transplanting  and  cu.ture  of  the  mulberry  tree. 

Tlie  first  thing  to  be  decided  upon  is  the  kind 
of  mulberry  to  be  used,  and  as  all  are  generally 


given  up,  for  various  causes,  excejit  the  Chinese 
Midberry,  (morns  mullicauiuij  and  the  Italian  or 
common  white  Midberry,  (mortis  alba,)  it  remains 
to  (h^cide  Ix^tween  these  two  kinds. 

There  ajipears  to  be  no  difi'erence  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  superior  utility  in  every  respect 
ol  the  Chinese  over  the  Italian,  when  the  climate 
is  equally  adapted  to  both  ;  but  there  is  so  decided 
a  difference  of  opinion  among  those  who  have 
tried  the  culture  of  the  Chinese  tree  in  this  State, 
that  the  jiublic  must  fiir  the  present  remain  in 
some  doubt  whether  the  certainty  of  its  living 
through  our  winters  is  sufficiently  established  to 
warrant  exclusive  dependence  upon  it.  One  of 
my  friends  transplanted  several  thousand  trees, 
and  in  three  winters  lost  them  all,  although  they 
were  placed  oii  different  kinds  of  soil  and  in  dif- 
ferent exposures. 

Another  friend  planted  800  and  lost  all  hut  130. 
That  130  I  took  and  planted  in  diflTerent  places,  75 
in  one  spot,  and  the  remaining  55  in  another. 
The  former  all  died,  of  the  latter  about  one  in  five 
lived,  but  were  very  much  injured.  Another 
friend  bought  one  or  two  about  four  years  since, 
and  has  since  successfully  propagated  them  from 
cuitings,  layings,  inoculating  and  engraftings,  and 
has  now  on  hand  several  thousands  which  lived 
through  the  winter  as  well  as  the  white  mulberry 
tree  beside  which  they  grew.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, however,  that  the  greatest  propagation,  those 
which  I  last  named,  were  engrafled  in  the  white 
mulberry  stock.  How  much  this  affected  the  case 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  without  more  experi- 
ment. As  the  facts  are  now,  it  would  seem  to  be 
more  prudent  to  depend  upon  the  white  midberry 
tree,  which  we  do  know  is  hardy,  and  seems  to 
withstand  the  cold  of  our  severest  winters,  and 
affords  food  nearly  or  quite  as  good  as  the  Chi- 
nese mulberry,  and  at  but  little  more  expense. 
Besides,  it  is  believed  that  the  Chinese  Mulberry 
is  more  hardy  when  growing  on  the  white  mul- 
berry stock,  so  that  it  will  certainly  be  better,  and 
probably  cheaper,  to  plant  the  white  mulberry,  if 
the  object  is  to  have  eventually  a  plantation  of  the 
Chinese  tree.  If  it  is  decided  to  (vlant  white  tnul- 
berry  trees,  the  next  thing  is  to  decide  whether 
they  shall  be  planted  close  in  rows,  leaving  room 
enough  between  tue  rows  for  the  trees  to  spread 
laterally,  and  for  picking  and  carrying  away  the 
leaves,  or  whether  they  shall  be  planted  in  the  or- 
chard form.  The  former  is  the  best  for  many 
reasons.  By  that  mode,  from  one  to  three  'thou- 
sand trees  may  be  planted  on  the  acre,  which  will 
fm-nish  a  large  amount  of  foliage  in  a  short  time, 
and  in  the  latter  it  would  be  many  years  before 
the  produce  would  begin  to  |)ay  for  the  invest- 
tnent.  In  the  former  mode  the  leaves  would  be 
picked  from  the  ground,  and  the  time  which  would 
be  required  in  the  orchard  would  be  saved,  and 
the  danger  of  falls,  &ic.  would  be  avoided. 

Yours,  respectfully,  S.  W.  Brown. 


(From  the  Main«  Farmer.] 
WINTER  WHEAT. 
Those  who  have  succeeded  best  in  this  St.ite 
with  the  winter  wheat,  have  sowed  it  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  August.  As  yet  it  is  a  very  uncer- 
tain crop  among  us ;  but  because  it  is  so  now,  it 
does  not  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  it  al- 
ways wi.l  be.  !tis  necessary  that  the  seed  should 
be  acclimated  —  that  it  should  be  naturalized  to 
our  climate,  and  to  do  this,  no  other  plan  can  be 
pursued  with  success,  than  to  sow  the  product  of 


one  year  for  the  crop  of  the  next.  Here  many 
who  have  begun  the  ctdture  of  winter  wheat  have. 
failed.  They  have  procured  their  .seed  probably 
from  New  York,  or  from  a  state  farther  south,  sow- 
ed it,  a?id  awaited  the  result  with  much  anxiety. 
Perhaps  they  reap  a  small  crop,  we  will  say,  just 
get  hack  their  seed.  This  <liscourag(>s  them  ami 
they  give  it  up  as  an  mqrofii.dde  and  hopclcew 
pursuit.  Now  instead  of  iloiug  thus,  they  should 
save  this  same  seed  and  sow  it  again,  and  so  con- 
tinue sowing  tlie  product  for  a  series  of  years. 
This  is  the  oidy  way  in  which  it  can  be  acclima- 
ted, ami  that  this  way  he  doiw  successfully  wo 
have  not  the  Tea.<  dmdit.  Indian  corn,  whea 
brought  from  the  South  will  not  ripen  hen;,  and 
yet  it  has  been  rendered  perfectly  suitabN;  to  our 
climate,  and  indeed  much  farther  north  than  w«i 
are,  changing  its  habits  and  characteristics  accent- 
ing to  the  latitude,  and  passing  through  insensible 
gradations,  from  the  tall  and  gigantic  corn  of  thn 
South,  to  the  small  and  hardy  kind  of  the  Cann- 
das.     It  is  true  that  Indian  corn  is  an  annual,  and 

does  not  have  to  stand  the  winters  any  where 

but  what  then  ?  Is  the  change  which  it  has  un- 
dergone the  less  striking  ?  It  is  not  possible  to  have 
wheat  perfectly  winter  proof,  even  in  the  most 
ftivored  climes  of  the  South  and  West,  the  i)lanter 
not  unlVeqiicntly  finds  that  the  ravages  of  winter 
have  blighted  his  hopes  by  destroying  his  wheat. 
Will  not  those  who  have  already  begun  in  tho 
cause  of  rendering  Maine  independent  as  it  regardu 
bread  stuff,  p.ersevere  in  this  business  of  cultiva- 
ting the  winter  variety  of  wheat,  and  tho.se  who 
have  means  and  inelin.-ition  to  assist,  begin  this 
month  ?  Even  if  they  should  not  succeed  during 
their  life  time,  they  may  leave  a  valuable  legacy 
behind  them  ;  for  certainly  none  could  be  more 
valuable  than  one  which  would  be  the  means  of 
lessening  the  toil  of  the  farmer,  and  at  the  same 
time  increasing  his  profits. 


I  From  the  Genesee  Farmer.  ] 
DURABILITY  OF  POSTS. 

We  have  several  times  called  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  certain  facts  proving  the  much 
greater  durability  of  timber,  and  particularly  of 
such  kinds  as  are  exposed  to  datnp,  —  when  the 
trees  are  cut  ajlcr  the  leaves  are  fully  expanded, 
and  before  the  sap  rises  in  the  spring.  It  has  been 
made  a  question,  however,  whether  posts  are  more 
durable  when  planted  green,  or  after  they  are  sea- 
soned"? We  believe  a  very  common  opinion  is^ 
that  they  are  more  diuable  when  well  seasoned  ; 
but  acorresjjondeut  in  the  Farmer's  Register  saysi, 
"  My  garden  enclosure  was  erected  of  posts  while 
green.  Several  pieces  remained  exposed  until 
they  were  completely  seasoned.  Out  of  these  » 
horse-rack  was  constructed  which  has  entirely 
rotted  down,  while  every  post  in  the  garden  re- 
mains firm." 

V»'e  suppose  the*e  "pieces  "  were  used  for  postal 
to  support  a  horse-rack  in  the  open  ground,  and 
unprotected  from  the  wcailier.  We  have  no  re- 
collection of  having  ever  witnessed  any  thing  sim- 
ilar; and  we  should  be  glad  if  our  correspondent* 
can  throw  any  light  on  the  subject, —  remember- 
ing, however,  that  a  regular  detail  of  facts,  is  the 
most  satisfactory. 


Wool. — Hon.  J.  C.  Bates'  wool  has  recently 
been  sold  in  Boston  for  eighty-three  cents  per 
pound,  the  whole  shearing  being  taken,  without 
sorting — Hampshire  Gazette. 
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ICE  HOUSES. 

We  have  been  favored  will)  letters  from  several 
of  our  correspondents,  residing  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  for  information  relative  to  the  construction  of  iee 
houses,  and  preserving  ice  for  summer's  use.  In  order 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  each  and  every  of  these  o'jr  par- 
ticular, but  unknown  friends,  without  hiring  an  amanu- 
ensis, or  devoting  ourscif  to  the  occupation  of  correspond; 
ing  secretary  to  the  world  at  large;  and  receiving  no 
other  compensation  for  our  labors  pro  bono  publico,  (the 
benefit  of  every  body  &  Co.)  than  the  enjoyment  of  "  the 
luxury  of  doing  good,"  we  will  print  a  circular  on  the 
subject  in  this  our  New  England  Farmer,  and  send  each 
of  our  respected  querists  a  copy. 

The  mode  of  constructing  ice  houses,  adopted  by  Pro- 
fessor Cleaveland,  of  Brunswick,  Me.  is  as  follows  : 

"  A  pit  about  13  feet  long,  and  0  feet  wide,  was  dug 
in  level  ground  to  the  depth  of  10  feet.  The  four  walls 
or  sides  of  the  ice  house  consist  entirely  of  cedar.  Each 
wall  is  rendered  double  by  nailing  the  boards  horizon- 
tally to  two  opposite  sides  of  joists,  4  inches  square, 
placed  perpendicularly,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  from 
each  other.  The  interval  between  the  boards  is  filled 
with  tan,  [pulverized  bark,  which  has  been  used  by  a 
tanner  in  converting  hides  into  leather,]  and  a  space  of 
about  4  inches  in  width  entirely  around  the  building,  on 
the  outside,  is  also  occupied  by  tan  ;  so  that  the  earth  or 
soil  no  where  touches  the  boards.  Upon  these  walls, 
which  are  11  feet  in  height,  and  of  course  project  one 
foot  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  is  placed  a  very 
sharp  roof  This  roof  is  also  double,  and  the  interval  be- 
tween the  boards  is  filled  with  charcoal  powder.  It  is 
painted  white  on  the  outside. 

The  aforementioned  pit  is  divided  by  a  double  parti- 
tion, filled  with  tan,  into  two  apartments.  In  one  of 
them,  which  is  about  8  feet  square,  the  ice  is  deposited. 
The  other  apartment  is  employed  as  an  entry,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  is  a  door,  made  double  as  aforementioned, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  the  ice  from  day  to  day. 
This  entry,  whose  temperature  in  the  lower  part  is  very 
uniformly  that  of  cool  weather  in  the  autumn,  isfurnish- 
«d  with  shelves  for  the  reception  of  butter,  meat,  milk, 
&c.  during  the  heat  of  summer,  and  is  found  to  be  ex- 
tremely useful. 

The  ice  is  cut  in  blocks  of  regular  form  and  very  close- 
ly packed,  the  interstices  being  filled  with  pulverised 
ice.  All  the  space  which  remains  above  the  ice  is  filled 
'  with  dry  straw.  A  few  cedar  slabs  form  the  floor  on 
which  the  ice  rests.  There  are  several  reasons  for  pre- 
ferring cedar  to  other  kinds  of  wood  ;  and  I  did  not  find 
its  expense  to  exceed  that  of  merchantable  pine  boards 
It  would  be  convenient  to  have  the  entry  a  little  longer 
than  the  one  just  described." — X.  E.  Farmer,  vol.  x, 
p.  134. 

In  a  subsequent  communication  for  the  same  paper, — 
■ee  vol.  X,  p.  139,  —  Professor  Cleaveland.  observes  : 
"  On  reading  the  description  of  my  ice  house  in  your  last 
number,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  not  have  been 
Bufficiently  minute  in  one  or  two  points.  The  roof  is 
■0  sharp  and  high  that  it  affords  a  convenient  passage 
into  the  entry  above  ground  at  the  end  of  the  building, 
by  a  triangular  door,  through  which  the  ice  is  easily  in- 
troduced at  the  top  of  the  pit.  This  door  is  closed  after 
the  straw  is  deposited  in  the  space  above  the  ice.  This 
one  door,  opening  to  the  atmosphere  is  sufficient  for  all 
pnrpoaes." 


The  New  England  Farmer,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  353,  contains 
an  article  copied  from  the  Boston  Transcript,  from  which 
the  following  is  an  extract ; 

"  There  are  persons,  younger  than  ourself,  who  can 
remember  when  the  only  ice  sold  in  Boston  was  brought 
into  the  city  in  parcels  of  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  in  the  box 
of  a  market  gardener's  cart,  and  sold  as  a  very  great  luxu- 
ry at  a  corresponding  price.  There  were  then  no  ice 
houses  in  the  vicinity,  except  at  a  few  gentlemen's  coun- 
trv  seats,  and  they  v^ere  built  under  ground,  and  were  of 
small  capacity.  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  the  con- 
sumption has  become  general,  and  the  cost  is  so  small, 
that  ice  is  no  longer  deemed  a  luxury,  but  one  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  The  amount  also  exported  from  Bos- 
Ion  to  southern  climates  is  incredible.  The  art  of  pre- 
serving the  ice  is  very  simple,  and  in  well  constructed 
houses  there  is  scarcely  any  loss  from  dissolution,  and  it 
may  be  preserved  for  years.  We  rode  out  last  winter 
with  Col.  Metcalf,  of  Cambridge,  to  witness  the  process 
of  filling  one  of  his  ice  houses,  on  the  borders  of  Mystic 
Pond,  about  six  miles  from  the  city.  The  ice  house  is 
built  entirely  above  the  ground,  as  is  now  the  well  ap- 
proved custom  even  in  tropical  climates.  It  is  §5  feet 
long,  50  feet  wide,  and  2-5  feet  po.sts,  and  holds  nearly 
3000  tons  of  ice.  The  house  is  built  of  pine  boards,  and 
the  ice  is  protected  from  the  external  heat  by  filling  in 
the  walls,  which  are  a  foot  and  a  half  thick,  with  the 
exhausted  bark  of  tan  pits — a  non-conductor  of  caloric, 
which  has  been  found  perfectly  efficacious,"  «S:c. 

Ice  houses  should  be  filled  in  the  coldest  weather,  and 
the  ice  broken  into  lumps  about  the  size  of  a  man's  head. 
Cold  water  may  be  dashed  en  every  layer  of  ice,  and  du- 
ring very  cold  nights  the  door  of  the  ice  house  should  be 
left  open.  Ice  may  be  gathered  and  drawn  in  pleasant 
and  moderate  weather,  but  should  not  be  packed  away 
except  when  it  is  very  cold. 

MASSACHUSETTS  HOKTICUI-TURAIi  SOCIETY. 

Saturday,  August  29,  1B35. 

EXHIBITION    or    FRUITS. 

Pejks.— By  M.  P.  Wilder,  Bell  or  English  Windsor. 
From  the  garden  of  Mr  Pratt,  at  Oakley  place,  in  Wa- 
tertown,  Bellissime  d'Ete.  By  E.  M.  Richards,  hand- 
some specimens  of  Catharine  Pear.  By  Mr  Manning, 
Sugar  Pear  of  Hoyerswerda— -  middle  sized  and  very 
sweet  —  but  it  does  not  prove  high  flavored.  By  Messrs 
Winship,  a  seedling  Pear,  received  of  Joel  Burnett,  of 
Southboro',  which  originated  on  the  farm  of  Peter  Fay. 
It  is  stated  to  be  a  good  bearer,  and  to  ripen  in  succession 
for  two  or  three  weeks. 

Apples. — By  Mr  Manning,  Calville  Rouge  d'Ete; 
White  Astracan  of  the  London  Horticultural  catalogue  ; 
also  White  Astracan  of  Ronald  and  the  Pomological 
Magazine.  By  E.  M.  Richards,  Benoni ;  also  Red  June- 
ating  —  both  fine  specimens.  By  Thomas  Lee,  Brook- 
line,  Abbot  Sweeting,  a  fine  cooking  fruit.  Another,  an 
oblong,  middle  sized,  greenish  fruit,  was  exhibited,  from 
an  unknown  source,  for  a  name  —  the  flavor  fine  —  the 
pericarp  large,  like  the  Bellflower,  which  it  much  re- 
sembled in  form. 

Plums. — By  S.  Pond,  White  Gage,  fine  and  large; 
also  Pond's  Purple  Plum.  By  Mr  Manning,  Italian 
Damask  —  very  fine. 

Some  other  fruits  were  offered  for  exhibition  by  Mr 
Wilder,  which  are  not  here  particularized. 

For  the  Committee,        William  Kekeick. 

EXHIBITION    OF   FLOWERS. 

The  show  of  flowers  continues  to  be  attractive.  The 
many  fine  varieties  exhibited  this  day  gave  proof  of  the 
growing  taste  for  Horticulture  qnd  refinement.  Col. 
Wilder  is  uqrivalled  in  the  Dahlia  department. 


M.  P.  Wilder. — Dahlias ;  Sulphuria  excelsa,  Grants, 
Dancer's  Helen,  Aggrippina,  Alba  purpurata,  I'avonia, 
Queen  Whites,  Pothecary's  dueen  Sheba,  Earl  Chi- 
chester, Duchess  Bedford,  Negro  boy,  Qufen  Sheba,  Sa- 
lem Beauty,  Bella  Donna,  Lady  Granville,  Dwarf  Blushj 
Widnall's  Perfection,  Walter  Boyd,  Antonio,  Inwood'f 
Evelina,  Queen  Yellow,  Countess  Liverpool,  Early  grey, 
Picta  formossissima,  Lutea  purpurea.  Lord  John  Russell, 
La  Brilliant,  King  Whites,  Ophelia,  Dennissi,  Barret's 
Susannah,  Mrs  Petre,  Kentish  Hero,  Rose  d'Amour,  Ja- 
son, Prince  of  Orange,  Aurantia  Speciosa,  Queen  Bess, 
French  White,Roke'sDwarf  Scarlet,  Columbine,  Duch- 
ess Richmond,  Polyphemus. 

John  A.  KenricU  — Mexican  Tiger  flower,  Dahlias,  3 
kinds,  Bignonia  Griindiflora,  Altliea  Frutex,  3  varielie», 
Helianthus  multitiora.  Noisette  roses.  3  kinds,  &c. 

The  following  gentlemen  favored  the  show  with  ele- 
gant bouquets,  containing  a  great  variety  of  very  beautiful 
and  rare  kinds  of  flowers,  too  numerous  to  be  inserted  in 
a  report: — Messrs  Ilovey,  William  Kenrick,  Thomas 
Mason,  Messrs  Winship,  and  also  from  the  country  seat 
of  William  Pratt,  Esq.  beautiful  specimens  of  Dahlias. 
For  the  Committee, 

JoNA.  Winship,  Chairman. 


[  l'"roin  the  Christian  Register.) 
VIP.TUES  OF  THE  TOMATO. 

A  medical  professor  in  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  west; 
speaks  warmly  in  favor  of  the  virtues  of  the  Tomato.  He 
says  of  it,  that  in  all  those  affections  of  the  liver,  and 
other  organs,  where  calomel  is  indicated,  it  is  proba- 
bly the  most  effective,  and  least  harmful  remedial  agent 
known  to  the  profession.  That  a  chemical  extract  will 
probably  soon  be  obtained  from  it,  which  will  altogether 
supersede  the  use  of  calomel  in  the  cure  of  disease.  That 
he  has  successfully  treated  serious  diarrhoea  with  this  ar- 
ticle alone.  That  when  used  as  an  article  of  diet,  it  ie 
almost  a  sovereign  remedy  for  dyspepsia,  or  indigestioD. 
That  persons  removing  from  the  East  or  North  to  the 
West  or  South  should,  by  all  means,  make  use  of  it 
as  an  aliment,  as  it  would,  ip  that  event,  save  them 
from  the  danger  attendant  upon  those  bilious  attacki 
to  which  almost  all  unacclimaied  persons  are  liable. 
That  citizens,  in  general,  should  make  use  of  it,  either 
raw,  cooked,  or  in  form  of  catsup,  with  their  daily  food, 
as  it  is  the  most  healthy  article  of  the  Materia  Alimen- 
laria,  &c. 

STEAIilNG  FRUIT. 

A  lad  of  about  14  years  of  age  was  b.adly  wounded 
recently  by  the  discharge  of  &  spring  gun -which  a  citizen 
had  set  in  his  garden  to  arrest  depredations  on  his  fruit 
and  vegetables.  Whatever  doubts  we  have  as  to  tbs 
propriety  of  persons  setting  guns  or  large  spring  traps 
to  protect  their  premises,  as  we  understand  several  of 
our  citizens  are  doing;  yet  we  can  hardly  pity  any  one 
who  has  arrived  at  the  years  of  discretion  that  will  com- 
mit so  flagrant  a  breach  of  the  peace,  as  to  enter  the  pre- 
mises of  another  in  the  dark,  to  steal  or  destroy  his 
property. — Genesee  Farmer. 


STRING  BEANS. 

Those  of  cur  friends  who  are  fond  of  string  beans 
would  do  well  to  pick,  strip  and  cut  as  many  as  they 
may  think  proper  for  use  next  winter  and  have  them 
dried  —  they  will  shrivel  up  very  much,  and  appear  as 
though  they  must  forever  be  useless,  but  don't  be  fright- 
ened—  when  they  are  well  dried,  put  them  in  a  bag  or 
box  and  lay  them  away.  When  it  is  desirable  to  use 
them,  take  a  portion  —  soak  them  until  they  become  fully 
swelled,  then  boil  them,  and  you  will  agree  with  us  that 
they  are  excellent. — Mechanic  and  Farmer. 
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BRIGHTON  MARKET,— MoNuw,  .\uoust  31,1835, 

Kepoilcil  lurlllo  llaily  Advciliseri  I'nlriut. 

At  Market  t-IO  Bi-ef  Caltlo,  240  Stores,528U  Sheep, 
»nd  300iS\vine.     A  few  lots  Sheep  unsold. 

I'kicks — Bcrf  Cattle — A  hirj-e  proportion  of  the  Cattle 
H  market  were  smull  :ind  ordinary,  A  yoke  or  two 
extra  were  taken  at  32s  Cd  and  33s  ;  prime  30s  a  32s; 
good  2:^s  (id  a  30  ;  thin  Oxen  and  Cows  248  a  27s  ;  two 
year  old  21s  a  22s  Cd. 

Stores — Yearlings  |;l)  a  8  ;  two  year  old  10  a  15 

Sheep — Sales  ordin  iry  at!)s,  10s,  and  lOs  Cd  ;  middling 
lis,  12s,  and  12s yd  ;  betterqualities  13s  Cu.and  14s,  15s, 
and  ICs  Cd.  Wetiiers  18s,  lOs  Cd,  and  21s;  a  fcw.Cos- 
sets,  extra,  $C. 

O'trs  and  Ca/rcs— Sales  at  20,  23, 25,  30,  and  $34. 

Sichie — All  were  taken  in  one  lot  at  5e  ;  a  lew  were 
retailed  at  5  it  6  for  sows  and  G  a  7  for  barrows. 


JVew  EHglantl  Farmer^s  ^Itnanac 
For  1830. 

Just  published  by  JOHN  ALT.EN,  &  CO.  Corner  of 
Wasliiuglon  aud  School  slrcels,  up  stairs,  and  by  GEO.  C. 
BARRETT  al  the  Seed  Store  No  51  and  32,  North  Market 
Street,  FESSENDEN'S  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER'S 
ALiM.ANAC  for  1836,  For  sale  also  by  Booksellers,  Shop- 
keepers, Sec,  generally. 

This  Almanac  w  II  be  found  one  of  (he  most  interesting  and 
amusing  of  the  series,  of  which  it  composes  No  VH[.  It 
sists  of  the  usual  astronomical  calculaiions,  hunjorous 
poetical  sketches  of  the  months  ;  ohserva  ii>ns  and  directions 
relative  to  the  employment  of  the  Farmer,  which  will  be  found 
appropriate  to  each  month  in  the  circle  of  the  seasons,  "  Agei- 
cmtttri  and  Rural  Economy"  including  cuts  and  descriptions 
of  many  of  the    most  useful   implements  employed   in  till  ge. 

dualtie  Recipes  ;  Husbandry  Honorahle,  a  pithy  piece  of 
paramount  poetry.  The  Splendors  of  the  Seltino-  Sun,  a 
poetical  etlusiou  ;  Aphorisms  ;  Eulogy  on  \\\&Art  of  Agi-icul- 
;  Calendar  of  Courts,  Roads,  Distances,  &:c,  &c. 


PATENT  GRATER  CIDER  9IIIiL<. 

For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  Leland's  Patent 
Grater  Cider  Mill.  ,  he  following  certificates  will,  give  the 
(luhlic  some  proof  of  its  value. 

This  may  certify  that  we  the  subscribers  have  usetf  the 
flibove  named  macliine  for  the  last  three  years,  and  approve 
ie  plan.  We  save  one  bird  of  labor  and  time  in  grinding 
^nd  laying  u;>  a  cheese  of  cider.  It  grinds  better  than  old 
"Hills  generally  do,  the  cider  is  clear  and  contains  less  sedi- 
nent.  The  cider  is  pressed  out  in  less  time  and  mills  are 
iepl  in  repair  at  less  expense  than  the  old  mifls. 

Sherbtfrne,  AARON  LEL.AND, 

JOS.   P.  LELAND, 
JOIHAiM  W.  ROGERS. 


Hv 


SPLENDID  UULIIOUS  ROOTS. 

Just  received  al  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  an  assort- 
ment of  Bulbous  Roots,  comprising  the  finest  varieties  of 
Tulips,  splendid  variegated  red,  yellow  and  mixed,  with  the 
colors  marked  on  each. 

acinths.     Double  and  single,  a  fine  assortment,  with  the 
marked  on  each.     Also  au   assortment  of  fine  double 
and  single  Uyacinttis  mixed  without  names. 

Polyanthus  Narcisus.  Fragrant  white  with  single  cups, 
arid  extra  sized  roots. 

We  shall  open  in  a  few  days  a  further  supply  of  fine  Bul- 
bous Roots  from  Holland,  among  wliich  will  be  bulbs  of  e.  try 
kind  and  color,  wliich  will  complete  a  superb  assortment. 

SCILLA  PERUVIANA,  a  rare  bull),  from  the  Archipe- 
lago; produces  a  spleiulid  flower  may  be  grown  in  pots  or  in 
the  garden,  perfectly  hardy.  Prices — SOcts.  25cts  and  12^ 
cts    according  to  size, 

TULIPS,  a  large  and  splendid  collection,  growing  in  the 
Horticultural  Gardeus  counecied  with  the  New  England 
Seed  Store.  , 

Sep.  2. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

For  Sale,  at  New  England  Seed  Store,  51  and  52  North 
Market  street,  the  following  tinds  of  Stka  WBiiRRV  Plants, 
some  of  them  new  and  fine  varieties.  Orders  are  solicited 
early.  > 

PRICE  pr.  do::,  pr.  100 


1  Chili, 

2  Alpine, 

3  iMethven  Castle,    - 

4  White  Chili,     - 

5  Chili  Large  Scarlet, 

6  Wilmot, 

7  Keen's   Seedling, 

8  Downton, 

9  Mulberry,  - 

10  Bath  Scarlet,    - 

11  Roseberry, 

12  English  Red  Wood,     - 

13  do.      White   do. 

14  Pine  Apple, 

15  Hauthois, 

16  Monthly  White  Bush,  - 
17l      do.     Scarlet  do. 

18  Early  Virginia, 

19  Genuine   Monthly  Alpine, 
20,VVellington  or  Rostock, 
2liRoval  Scarlet, 
aalOrbve  End,      - 


12^  ea, 

do.  do 

25 


Carolii 
Large  Lima,     - 
Large  Early  Searlet, 
French  Musk  Hautbois, 
Southboro'  Seedling, 
'I'rue  Prolific  Hautbois, 
Knevett's  New  Pine, 
New  or  Black  Hautbois. 


SO     I 


VALUABLE  LEASE  FOR   SALE. 

The  subscriber,  wishing  to  remove  to  the  West  with  some 
friends,  will  dispose  of  his  (20  years'  lease)  12  years  unex- 
pired oflnilian  Hill  Farm,  containing  about  175  acres  of  highly 
productive  land  which  has  for  8  years  past  been  under  "a 
rotation  of  crops  and  the  rent  spent  in  improvements. 

As  the  owner  is  still  desirous  of  improving  it  a  great  part 
of  the  rent  might  be  expended  in  impro\'einent  from  year  to 
year.  The  subscriber  will  sell  the  valuable  stock  of  short 
horned  cattle,  implements,  tScc,  or  not,  as  may  be  agreed  on. 
Application  to  be  made  previous  to  the  15th  September. 

The  situation  is  remarkably  healthy. 

ROBERT  WH-KIE,  Inuian  Hill  Farm,  4  1-2  miies  Irom 
Newburyport.     Inquire  also  at  this  office. 


U'i 
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Fur  sale  at  the  Agri 
alualile  improved  Hiirse  Power.  /(  is  calculated  to  propel 
iiy  kind  of  machinery  or  agricultural  implements,  such  as 
hresliijig  machines.  Cider  iMilIs,  &.c,  &-c.  'I'his  is  simple  in 
i  constructiou,  not  liable  to  gel  out  of  order,  and  occupies 
ul  the  small  space  of  nine  feel  by  two,  and  can  easity  be 
ansported.  Tne  alterations  ^nd  improvements  made  iu  this 
ower  reuder  it  far  superior  to  any  oitier  now  in  use.. 


GRASS  SEEDS. 

30  Casks  Clover  Seeds— prime  quality,    10  do.   Timothy  ; 
»  Bushels  Red  T..p;  500  lbs.  Wliite  Clover. 

For  sale  by  GEO.  C.  BARRETT, 

New  England  Seed  Store. 


SILVER  FIRS,  ■tc. 

WlLLiA.M  Mann  of  Uangor,  Me.  will  execute  at  short  no- 
ce  orders  for  Silver  Firs,  Evergreens,  ^x.  well  packed  and 
I  good  order.  aprilS. 


NEW  WORK  ON  SILK. 

In  press,  and  will  be  published  Sept,  1,  1833,  Thk  Ameri- 
can SfLK  Grower's  Guihe,  being  the  art  of  raising  the 
mulberry  and  silk  on  a  new  system  of  successive  crops  in  a 
season.  By  Wm,  Kenrick.  The  work  will  contain  about 
eighty  pages,  well  bouud  in  cloth,  and  afforded  to  subscribers 
at  37j  cents.  GEORGE  C.  BARRETT, 

Nno  England  Farmer  Office. 


WANTS  A  SITUATION  AS  GARDENER, 

A  single  man,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  his  business  in  all 
its  branches,  and  who  can  procure  good  recommt^ndations  from 
his  last  employers.  Enquire  at  G.  C.  Barrett's  Agricultural 
Warehouse,  Boston.  m6. 


MORUS  MULTIC.WLIS. 

For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warebou.se,  51  and  52  North 
Market  street,  any  number  of  Trees  of  the  Morus  Multlcaulis 
or  Chinese  Mulberry,  These  trees  were  propagated  iu  tlii- 
counrry.  The  superiority  of  the  foliage  of  this  tree  as  food 
for  the  silk-worm  over  all  other,  has  repeatedly  been  tested, 
and  is  prov.  d  iieyoud  a  doubt.  The  price  for'Trees,  from  1 
to  5  feet  high,  is  §30  per  hundred,  ^4,50  per  dozen,  ^•.  50c 
single.  Trees  but  2  or  3,  with  good  roots  JJ25  per  hundred. 
GEORGE  C  BARRETT, 
New  England  Farmer  Office. 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


CORRECTED    WITH    GREAT    CAHE,.  WEEXLV. 


Appi.es, 

Beans,  white, 

Beee,  mess,  (new) 
Cargo,  No.  1. 

Pfinie 

Beeswax,  (Americrn) 
lit'TTKR  inspected.  No,  1,     . 
Cheese,  new  milk,  .        ,         ,        . 
Fea'Ihers,  northern,  geese, 
southern,  geese. 
Flax,  American,      ,        ,        .        . 
Flaxseed,  ,        , 

Flour,  Gene.see,  ,     cash 

J^allimore,  Howaril  street, 
Baltimore,  wharf, 
Alexandria, 
Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow  . 
southern  yellow 
white. 
Rye,  northern,  none. 

Barley,  .... 

Oats,  nor  hern,  ,     (prime) 
Hav,  best  English,     .         ,         ,         . 
eastern  screwed,   . 
hard  pressed,    .         ,        .        , 
Honev,         ..... 
Hops,  1st  quality 

2d  quality    .... 

Laro,  Boston,  Isl  sort,    . 

southern,  1st  sort, 

Leather,  slaughter,  sole, 

do.         upper, 

dry  hide,  sole, 

do.        upper, . 
Philadelphia,  sole, 
Ballimore,  sole,  . 
Lime,  best  sort,        ,        ,        ,         . 
PoRii,  Mass,  inspect,  extra  clear,  , 
Navy,  mess,  ,        .         .        . 
bone,  middlings. 
Seeds,  Herd's  Grass,       , 
Red  Top, 

Red  Clover,  northern, 
White  Dutch  Honeysuckle,  . 
Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 
Tallow,  tried,     ,        .        .        . 
Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces,     . 
American,  full  blood,  washed, 
do.        3-4ths      ■      do. 
do,        1-2  do, 

do,         1-4  and  copimon 
Native  washed 
_       f  Pulled  superfine, 
-3   I  1st  Lambs,     , 
2d      do. 


3d      do, 
1st  Spinning,     . 
Southern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  cts, 
less  per  lb. 


50 

23  00 

17  00 

20  00 

42 

U 


Oi 
3  01) 
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PROVISION    MARKET. 

retail  prices. 
Hams,  northern, 

southern,  none. 

Pork,  whole  hogs. 
Poultry,    , 
Butter,  (tub)     , 

lump 
Eggs, 

Potatoes,  new, 
t'lDEK,  none  of"  consequence, 


pound 

10 

" 

C^ 

<i 

14 

'< 

24 

doze^ 

16 

bushel 

62 

barrel 

3  50 

CHERRY  STONES    WANTiJD, 
For  which  a  liberal  price  will  be  paid.     Apply  at  the  office 
of  the  New  Eng  and  Farmer.  July  15. 


WANTEU 

A  man  and  wile  ( Ampricans)  to  take  the  charge  of  a  Farm 
of  about  500  acres  in  the  State  of  New  York,  Near  Green 
Hush,  The  man  must  lie  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  va- 
rious branches  of  business  incident  to  such  an  establishment, 
and  among  other  qualifications,  that  of  the  rearing  and  man- 
fgemenl  of  Stock  is  requisite,  Tlie  wife  will  he  required  to 
manage  an  extensive  dairy.  To  such  a  family,  that  can  pro- 
ducetlb^  needlul  recommendatioiis  for  capacity,  industry, 
neatness  and  sobiieiy,  liberal  encourag  ment  will  be  given, 
.\one  others  need  apply,  ZEBEDEE  COOK,  Jr. 

June  25,  1835,  6t  i  Court  Street. 

COMPLETE  SET  OF  THE  FARMER. 

For  sale  at  this  ofl^ice,  one  complete  set  of  the  New  England 

Farmer  comprising   twelve  volumes,  neatly  a^d  well  bound, 

I  and  perfect.    Price  $3  25  per  volume,  cash.  Feb.  18. 
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NEW    ENGLAND   FARMER. 


SEPT.  3,  is:;.-. 


V  MY  BIRTHDAY. 

"  My  birth-day  !"—  What  a  different  sound 

That  word  had  in  my  youthful  ears  ! 
And  how,  each  time  the  day  c  )mes  round, 

Less  and  less  while  its  mark  appears ! 

When  first  our  scanty  years  are  told, 

It  seems  like  pastime  to  grow  old ; 
And,  as  youth  counts  the  shinin?  links 

That  time  around  him  hinds  so  fast. 
Pleased  with  the  task,  he  little  thinks 

How  hard  that  chain  will  press  at  last. 

Tain  was  the  man,  and  false  as  vain, 

Who  said,  "  were  he  ordained  to  run 
His  long  career  of  life  again, 

He  would  do  all  that  he  had  done."— 
Ah  !  'tis  not  thus  the  voice  that  dwells 

Id  sober  birth-days  speaks  to  me ; 
Far  otherwise— of  time  it  tells 

Lavished  unwisely,  carelessly— 
Of  counsel  moclc'd— of  talents,  made 

Haply  for  high  and  pure  designs. 
But  oft,  like  Israel's  incense  laid 

Upon  unholy,  earthly  shrines— 
Of  nursing  many  a  wrong  desire — 

Of  wandering  after  love  too  far. 
And  taking  every  meteor  fire 

That  cross'd  my  path- way  for  his  star '. 
All  this  it  tells,  and  could  I  trace 

Tlie  imperfect  picture  o'er  agaiu, 
With  power  to  add,  retouch,  efface 

The  lights  and  shades,  the  joy  and  pain, 
How  little  of  the  past  would  stay  ! 

How  quickly  all  should  melt  away— 
AH— but  that  freedom  of  the  mind 

Which  hath  been  more  than  wealth  to  me  ; 
Those  friendships  in  my  boyhood  twined, 

And  kept  till  now  unchangingly. 
And  that  dear  home,  that  saving  ark. 

Where  love's  true  light  at  last  I'vefound, 
Cheering  within,  when  all  grows  dark. 

And  comfortless,  and  stormy  round  ! 

Moose. 

CAKIJIO-PHOBIA. 

(Being  translated,  '■  Dog-madness") 
'*  The  dog-star  rases." 
Mr    Editor  : — .»s   you  have  charge  of  every 

thing moral   and  immoral,  social   and  unsocial, 

political  and  impolitic  —  I  wish  you  would  he 
kind  enough  to  "  speak  to  the  dogs  "  of  this  city, 
who  combine  every  night,  with  a  sultry  atmosphere, 
to  keep  us  Christians  awake.  1  am  certain  it  is 
done,  on  tBe  part  of  the  dogs,  with  malice  prepense 

for  they  lie  (luiot  asleeji  in  the  shade  all  day, 

just  to  he  ahle  to  hark  at  us,  and  keep  our  eyes 
unclosed,  si'i-k  or  well,  all  night.  As  I  do  not  like 
to  be  personal,  i  will  not  specify,  by  name  or  de- 
scription, any  particular  dog,  except  one —  a  little 
black  cur,  that  annoys  the  peaceful,  terrifies  the 
timid,  snarls  at  good  nature,  and  yells  at  a  good 
whipping,  whose  master  has  provided  a  residence 
for  him  exactly  opposite  my  bed  chamber.  I  wish 
the  abolitionists  would  buy  the  little  t/arf- brute  ! 
I  verily  believe  he  is  the  Christopher  of  a  kind  of 
Dog-liayti  they  meat:  to  establish  here  on  the  av- 
ejiue.  Is  there  any  law,  gentlemen,  which  will 
authorise  us  to  take  measures  to  a.void  beingbark'd 
in  this  way?  If  so,  I  for  one  would  willingly 
turn  out,  to  sec  that  which  has  been  enacted  shall 
be  executed.  I  would  be  the  last  to  take  away  a 
(log's  character,  or  break  his  head  ;  but  when  he 


takes  away  my  "sweet  repose,"  night  after  night, 
and  breaks  my  rest,  vvhy  the  frailty  of  human  na- 
ture ]irevails,  and  I  feel  inclined  to  give  him  tit  for 
tat.  To  shovv  you  that  1  am  not  prejudiced  against 
them,  as  a  species  of  fellow-creatures,  i  can  assure 
you  I  have  read  a  whole  volume  through,  from 
page  1  to  page  220,  (I  think,)  of  "  Instances  of  the 
Sagaoiousness  of  the  Dog."  I  have  admired  their 
affection  —  their  remembrance  of  kindness  — 
their  nasal  skill  in  tojiography.  I  have  admired 
and  v^ondered  ! — JSTat.  Intelligencer. 

Messrs  Delaware  Journal : — I  hand  you  the 
above  extract  taken  from  the  National  Intelligen- 
cer, and  join  heartily  with  the  writer.  There  is 
no  p'ace,  I  presume,  on  this  fair  continent  more 
dog  ridden  than  we  of  Wilmington.  I  wish  to 
spend  my  days  in  quiet,  but  on  this  resolution  the 
dogs  have  |iut  their  veto,  and  I  fear  the  City  Coun- 
cil and  constables  have  given  these  night  ramblers 
and  sleep  disturbers  quiet  possession  of  the  town. 
Scarcely  a  negro  in  the  place  keeps  less  than  two, 
some  five  or  six.  And  many  of  the  whites  arc 
very  little  behind  them.  Is  there  no  remedy  for 
this  dreadful  curse. 


ExcnST-s  FOP.  GETTING  DRUNK. — The  following 
are  among  the  excuses  which  are  made  by  the  in- 
dividuals when  brought  liefore  the  magistrates  at 
the  different  police  offices  in  the  metropolis, 
charged  with  being  drunk  in  the  streets.  Many 
of  the  excuses  are  made  indiscriminately  by  both 
males  and  females : — Met  a  friend  ;  met  my  mo- 
ther ;  met  my  sister  ;  have  been  wounded  in  the 
head  ;  had  a  child  die  ;  in  very  great  distress  ; 
out  of  work  ;  broke  my  leg  in  his  Majesty's  ser- 
vice ;  very  old  ;  an  old  sailor ;  an  old  soldier ; 
been  out  of  place  a  long  time  ;  just  recovered 
from  a  fit  of  illness  ;  been  looking  for  woi'k  ;  had 
a  little  business  to  transact  with  a  friend  ;  ju.st 
come  out  of  prison,  and  vt;ry  little  liquor  takes  ef- 
fect upon  me ;  had  my  brother  transported  ;  my 
mother  died  ;  burnt  out ;  very  hungry  ;  had  a  quar- 
rel with  my  wife  ;  don't  know  any  thing  about  it ; 
just  apprenticed  a  child  ;  buried  ray  wife  ;  mar- 
ried the  day  before  ;  been  to  a  christening;  been 
to  a  funeral  ;  in  short,  it  woidd  appear  from  the 
statements  made,  that  there  is  not  a  single  occin-- 
rence  in  life  but  is  considered  as  an  excuse  for 
getting  drunk. 


Cold  Weather  in  Europe Extract  of  a  let- 
ter dated  Paris,  28th  June. 

"  We  are  now  near  the  1st  of  July,  and  to-day 
as  I  walked  the  streets  I  met  here  and  there  a 
prudent  man  or  woman  with  their  cloaks  on.  For 
about  a  fortnight  it  ha.s  been  so  cold  that  I  have 
been  obliged  to  come  back  to  my  winter  clothes. 
I  now  sleep  with  two  blankets  on  my  bed,  and 
find  them  very  comfortable ;  it  has  not  only  been 
cold,  but  wet.  It  snowed  yesterday,  precious  lit- 
tle to  be  sure,  but  a  July  snow  is  rare.  Fruits  arc 
very  plenty  and  fine  —  cherries,  strawberries  and 
gooseberries  are  fine  —  the  stravberries  surpass 
ours  in  beauty,  and  arc  cheaper,  but  are  not  fine 
flavored ;  fine  black  cherries  two  cents  per  lb." 


The  bar  are  peculiarly  privileged  in  Spain. 
They  arc  exempted  from  debt,  and  in  case  any 
one  of  them  is  condemned  to  capital  punishirient, 
he  is  allowed  to  die  by  the  same  mode  of  punish- 
ment as  would  be  inflicted  upon  a  nobleman. 


IIOLtilS'  CELEBRATED  HORSE  1,INIMENT, 

For    Sprains,    Bruises,    Wind-Galls,    Old  Strains,    •'^li 

joints,  Swelli^d  or  Cracked  Heels,  arid  for  Horses  thxtt    . . 

strahied  in  the\bacf{  sijiews,  v^rim^  in  tite  wilhers,  S^c.  , 

for  Glmtdular  swetlin<rs  of  the  throat. 

'I'he  ingredients  whicii  compose  this  prepare  tion  have  \<* 
carefully  selected  after  many  years'  experience,  and  are  v(,in 
of  the  most  successful  reinedfes  united,  coireclly  proportion! 
and  happily  adapted  to  aflbrd  reliel  in  all  the  above  ineniione 
complaints;  tlie  proprietor  feels  assured  that  when  once  th 
article  i.s  used,  it  will  be  preferred  to  any  other,  as  it  is  decic 
odiy   he  best  and  certainly  tlic  most  conveuienl  article  in  ■.  s« 

r^.  B.  Persons  afflicted  with  Hhcumaiism,  Sprains,  Cram) 
Numbiisss,  Stiffness,  or  Wonkness  in  llie  Joints,  will  find  (Ii 
Liniment  a  valuable  and  efficacious  remedy. 

Prepared  and  solil  by  THOM.VS  HOl.LIS,  Druggist  an 
Chemisl,  No.  3(1,  Unioii  Street,  lioslon,  Mass. 

[0=  The  Public  are  requested  to  observe  thai  each  label ; 
sif^ncd. 

Price  for  large  Bottles  onedollar,  small  do.  75  cents.        oS 


FARM,  &c.  FOR  SAI.E. 

About  50  acres  of  land,  with  a  large  two-story  dwellinf 
house,  barn,  wood-house  and  other  out  buildings  standin 
thereon,  with  one  or  two  ffood  building  lots,  a  choice  collectio 
of  apple,  pear  plum,  cherry,  and  oilier  fruit  trees,  and  gra|L 
vines  growing  on  the  premises.  It  is  situated  near  Whiltci 
Ion  Village,  two  miles  from  Taunton  Green,  in  the  vicinity  i 
large  manulacluring  establishments  of  cotton,  copper  nail 
Brilannia,  zinc,  &c  only  Haifa  mile  from  the  surveyed  roui 
for  a  branch  railroad  to  'f  aunton. 

'I  he  above  situation  is  e.vlremely  pleasant,  and  its  localic 
very  desirable.  Part  of  the  lanj  is  fust  rate,  and  well  adap 
ed  tor  raising  veaetables,  w  ich  would  fetch  as  good  price  he) 
as  in  Roston.     For  further  particu!ars  applv  to 

Taunton,  Aug.  12.        4l  JAMES  LEONARD. 


VAL.U.'k.BI.E    WORK    ORT    FRUITS,     VEGETA. 
BLES,    SIL.K,    &c. 

Jnst  published  and  for  sale  by  liK.o.  C.  BiRRF.TT,  TH 
NEW  AMERICAN  OllCH ARIHS'I',  or  an  account  of"  ll 
MOST  V At. UDI.E  V, Mil  KT I  ES  OK  FKtJ  IT.  of  all  climates,  adapt* 
to  cultivation  in  the  United  Sl;ites,  with  their  history,  modi 
of  culture,  management,  uses,  &c.,  and  the  culture  c 
silk;  with  au  .Vppendix  on  Vegbtables,  Ornament* 
Treks  and  Flowers.     By  WILLIAM  KENRICK. 

A  new  edition,  enlarged  and  improved.  A  chapter  < 
"  Climate  "  another  chapter  on  Modern  or  Landscape  Garden 
—also,  a  Practical  Trcati.se  on  Mulberry  Plantations,  and  ll 
Culture  of  Silk,  and  the  whole  Class  of  Vegetables  being  no 
lor  the  first  time  added  and  all  that  relates  to  them. 

1  vol.  12mo.    4-20  pages  efeganily  hound.     Price  gL 


F.IRM  FOR  SAIiE  OR  EXCHAMGE. 

An  excellent  Farm  containing  70  acres,  situated  in  Marib 
rough.  Mass.,  with  a  house  and  barn  ihereon.lot  sale,  or  wou 
be  exchanged  for  property  in  the  city  of  Boston.    For  lerw 
and  particulars  inquire  of  G.  C.  HAKRETT  at  this  office, 
N.  B.  PROCTOR,  Esq  of  said  Marlborough.  Cm 


WHITE  MULBERRY  SEED,  Growth  of   18;l5. 

Jusl  received  50  lbs.  of  White  Mulberry  .Seed  growth 
1835,  saved  with  much  care  from  good,  thrifty  trees,  express 
for  the  New  England  Seed  Store.     For  sale  by 

GEORGE  C.  BARRETT. 

N.B. — \s  the  quantity  will  probabli  be  inadequate  for  ll 
demand  the  next  scasoii'ordcrs  should  be  sent  earfy. 

Ju.y  29. 


THE  KEW  ENGL.-'VND  FARMER 

Is  published  every  Wedne.Mlay  Evening,  at  S3  per  annui 
payable  at  the  end  of  (he  year  — but  those  who  pay  with 
sixtv  days  from  the  lime  of  subscribing,  are  entitled  to  a  d 
duclion  of  fifty  cents. 

53=  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  payme 
being  made  in  advance. 
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From  llic  Horticultural  Register. 


The  way  properly  to  approach  this  suhjcrt,  is 
first  to  consider  this  scheme  as  compared  with  the 
former  nietliods  of  Iieating  siicli  structures  with 
flues,  warui  air  and  steam.  The  olijections  to  the 
first,  are  the  dry  heat  it  occasions,  owing  to  the 
hot  air  circulating  through  the  flues  having  heen 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  fire,  hy  which  it  i.s 
deprived  of  its  moisture,  partially  decomposed  or 
altered,  and  largely  charged  with  carbonic  acid 
gas ;  the  heat  of  this  air  is  probably  4  a  600  de- 
grees, and  should  the  fire  hy  accident  be  made  too 
large,  or  a  leak  occur  in  the  flues,  the  plants  are 
inevitably  injured.  Warm  air  is  seldom  used,  but 
is  oi>en  to  the  same  objection.  We  have  proved 
in  four  months'  successive  experiments  for  chem- 
ical purposes,  that  atmospheric  air  passing  over 
ignited  coal,  becomes  combined  with  a  considera- 
ble' quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  unfit 
for  vegetation,  and  injurious  to  respiration. 

The  method  of  heating  by  circulating  steam 
through  pipes,  is  free  from  this  objection,  but  the 
inconveniences  are,  that  accident  or  negligence 
may  over-load  the  safety-valve,  and  endanger  the 
building ;  or  what  is  the  most  serious  objection, 
that  the  moment  the  fire  gets  so  low  as  to  cease 
driving  the  steam,  the  house  becomes  quichly  cold, 
n'o  litat  being  given  oflf  by  the  pipes. 

To  these  objections  the  plan  of  heating  by  hot 
water  inclosed  in  pipes  is  not  liable  ;  the  surface 
by  which  the  air  of  the  building  is  warmed,  scarce- 
ly ever  attains  160  degrees  of  heat,  (212  is  boiling 
point)  and  it  is  almost  impossible,  if  the  jn-opor- 
tions  are  originally  properly  calculated,  to  bring 
it  to  this  point ;  consequently  the  plants  can  never 
be  injured  by  overheat,  and  the  atmosphere  re- 
mains uudeprived  of  its  moisture,  unaltered  and 
uncontaminated.  I  have  seen  two  adjoining  gretn 
houses  heated,  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  by  flue 
and  hot  water,  the  same  species  of  plants  being 
placed  in  each  :  after  two  months'  operation,  the 
difference  in  vigor  of  vegetation,  in  size  and  color 
of  leaves,  was  beyond  all  conception  strikingly  in 
favor  of  the  hot  water.  The  thermometer  was 
always  much  more  steady,  and  the  air  never  felt 
oppressive.  In  addition  to  this,  if  the  boiler  is 
properly  constructed,  so  as  to  have  a  siiflicient 
body  of  water  heated,  should  the  fire  be  let  to  go 
out,  the  water  will  take  several  hours  to  cool,  and 

4~  the  pipes  will  continue  to  give  off  heat  the  wliole 
time. 
In  fact,  the  superiority  of  this  plan  has  been 
evident  ever  since  its  first  application  ;  but  it  has 
been  several  times  iu  disrepute,  owing  to  failures 
and  accidents  arising  from  a  want  of  knowledge  of 
first  principles  in  those  Avho  have  undertaken  to 
construct  the  necessary  apparatus,  and  iu  every 
one  trying  to  start  and  drive  a  hot  water  system 
of  his  own,  often  opposed  to  these  principles,  and 
as  often  endeavoring  to  force  them  beyond  their 
^^natural  limits. 

There  are  two  extremes  in  the  ajjplication  of 
this  system,  the  space  between  which  has  afforded 


extensive  ground  for  experiments  and  plans. — 
The  first  is  the  method  of  Perkins,  who  passes 
strong  tubes  of  small  diameter  through  the  midst 
of  the  furnace,  and  thus  heats  the  water  to  4  a  600 
degrees;  these  small  tubes  continue  through  the 
buildings,  and  give  ofl'  a  large  quantity  of  heat  ; 
they  take  up  little  room,  are  easily  concealed,  and 
effectually  warm  the  building.  This  is,  therefore, 
very  desirable,  as  long  as  the  pipes  remain  sound; 
but  should  any  accident  produce  a  leak  ever  so 
small,  the  result  might  be  a  very  dangerous  explo- 
sion, notwithstanding  the  safety-valve.  It  is  idle 
to  say  that  common  care  will  prevent  this;  sev- 
eral explosions  have  alreaily  taken  place  —  and 
although  every  precaution  is  taken  at  a  powder 
magazine,  yet  no  one  prefers  te  reside  near  it. 

The  other  extreme  is  not  heating  the  water  suf- 
ficiently to  keep  up  a  rapid  circulation  through 
the  pipes.  This  often  arises  from  a  wrong  con- 
struction of  the  pipes  and  boiler,  as  well  as  of  the 
ftirnace.  Heat  cannot  be  economised  beyond  a 
certain  degree  ;  if  every  glowing  coal  is  placed  in 
contact  with  a  body  which  abstracts  its  heat,  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  up  a  fire,  and  unless  siiflicient 
heat  escapes  up  the  chimney  to  rarify  the  air  there, 
no  draft  can  be  created,  and  the  fire  will  not  burn  ; 
therefore,  much  depends  on  the  projier  construc- 
tion'aiid  ])roportions  of  the  boilers  and  furnaces. 
Again,  btU  wwxar  jJofcs  not  give  oft' heat  in  propor- 
tion to  its  solid  mass,  but  from  its  surface  ;  there- 
fore, the  larger  the  surface  is,  compared  with  the 
solid  contents  of  the  i)ipes,  the  more  rapiil  will  be 
the  circulation,  as  the  heat  is  given  off  quicker, 
aud  in  larger  quantities  ;  to  this,  however,  there 
are  limits  in  reason. 

Attention  to  the  proper  levels  is  of  main  conse- 
quence in  this  system,  as  if  any  part  of  the  pipe 
descends  below  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  the  cir- 
culation is  immediately  arrested. 

Kewley's  method  with  a  syphon  inserted  a  few 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  water  in  an  open 
boiler,  is  an  excellent  way,  where  an  unlimited 
quantity  of  heat  is  required,  or  where  additional 
heat  is  wanted  occasionally. 
fessenden's  portable   steam  and  hot  water 

STOVE. 

T.  G.  Fesscnden,  one  of  the  conductors  of  this 
journal,  has  obtained  a  patent  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  for  a  new  application 
of  the  [)rinciples  of  heating  apartments  by  hot 
water  and  steam,  of  which  a  short  description  will 
be  given  in  this  place. 

The  principles  or  distinctive  advantages  of  this 
stove,  consist  in  forming  an  easily  portable  appara- 
tus, which  furnishes  a  convenient  mode  of  airest- 
ing  and  detaining  nearly  all  the  heat  produced  by 
fire  in  warming  apartments,  &c.,  which  in  com- 
mon stoves  is  permitted  to  escape  through  the 
smoke-pipe  and  chimney  iijto  the  open  air.  This 
is  effected  by  exposing  a  quantity  of  water,  in- 
closed in  a  proper  vessel,  to  receive  that  heat  from 
the  fire-place  which  would  otherwise  pass  off 
through  or  near  the  centre  of  the  stove  and  smoke 
pipe,  distributing  the  heat  thus  obtained  within 


the  ajiartment  to  be  warmed,  and  condensing  and 
bringing  back  to  the  boiler,  the  sti  am  which  arises 
from  the  boiling  of  the  water  jilaced  in  the  centra' 
part  of  the  stove,  without  the  apparatus  of  valves 
syphon?,  &c.,  heretolbre  deettied  indispensable  iu 
heating  buildings  by  steam  ;  or  the  long  and  cum- 
brous train  of  pipes,  reservoirs,  •&-c.,  commonly 
used  where  hot  water  has  been  employed  as  the 
agent  in  retaining  and  distributing  heat. 

Fessenden's  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Stove  con- 
sists of  a  hollow  cylinder,  standing  perpendicu- 
larly on  sliort  legs.  Within  this  cylinder,  are  a 
grate  and  ash-pit,  and  a  fire-pot,  with  suitable 
doors,  a  drawer,  &c.,  to  admit  air  and  fuel,  re 
ceive  ashes,  &c.  Directly  over  the  fire-pot,  and 
in  part  within  the  cylinder,  is  a  boiler,  its  lower 
part  of  a  cylindric  shape,  and  its  upper  part  diver- 
ging like  a  funnel.  'his  is  suspended  over  the 
fire-pot  by  the  projection-'Hif  its  sides,  which  rest 
on  the  upper  edge  of  the  cylinder.  Above  the 
projection,  within  the  boiler,  (according  to  the  last 
improvements  in  the  apparatus)  is  a  groove  or 
channel,  extending  horizontally  round  the  boiler, 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  depth.  Above  this, 
and  easily  removable,  is  placed  the  steamer,  or 
steam-warmer,  which  may  consist  of  a  cylinder  of 
tin,  or  other  suitable  metal.  The  lower  end  of 
this  cylinder  is  open,  and  its  edge  rests  in  the 
groove  above  mentioned,  alTH  its  upper  end  may 
be  closed  with  a  lid.  The  steam-warmer  may  be 
of  any  convenient  dimensiops,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  stove.  It  is  generally  made  about  thir- 
teen inches  wide,  and  eighteen  inches  high.  It 
may  be  well,  though  not  absolutely  necessary,  un- 
less a  great  heat  is  required,  to  use  a  small  tin 
pipe,  for  carrying  oft'  the  surjilus  steam  which  may 
(iroceed  from  near  the  top  of  the  steamer  into  the 
smoke-pipe.  The  lower  erlge  of  the  steamer  rest- 
ing in  the  groove,  and  the  groove  being  filled  with 
water  of  condensed  steam,  confines  the  steam,  and 
at  the  same  time  operates  as  a  very  ilelicate  safe- 
ty-valve, and  i)ermits  a  portion  to  escape,  before 
it  can  acquire  a  dangerous  elasticity. 

This  stove  may  answer  ibr  boiling  or  steanring 
food  for  man  or  beast  ;  and  by  some  alterations, 
(which  will  not  here  be  S|iecified,  as  the  inventor 
intends  to  petition  for  a  patent  for  improvements,) 
may  be  used  for  distilling  water  from  flowers, 
herbs,  &c.,  or  obtaining  pure  distilleil  water  for 
the  use  of  druggists,  &c. 

The  boiler  and  its  contents  not  only  serve  to 
arrest,  detain,  and  eventually  give  out  into  the 
room  much  heat,  which  would  otherwise  escape 
through  the  smoke-pipe  into  the  chimney,  but  the 
lower  part,  which  enters  into  the  cylinder,  forces 
the  current  of  heat  to  pass  near  the  sides  instead 
of  the  centre  of  the  stove,  by  which  means  more 
heat  is  emitted  through  the  sides  into  the  room, 
than  would  be  if  its  course  was  not  impeded. 
'J  here  is  likewise,  in  many  cases,  a  great  advan- 
tage in  having  hot  water  always  at  hand,  which 
may  be  taken  out  of  the  stove  for  use  when  want- 
ed ;  and  the  air  of  a-  room  heated  wholly  or  in 
part  by  hot  water  or  steam,  is  much  more  healthy, 
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as  well  as  more  pleasant,  than  that  wliicli  is  warm- 
ed by  common  iron  stoves. 

This  stove  admits  of  various  forms  and  modifi- 
cations, as  well  as  different  sizes  and  prices,  too 
numerous  to  he  here  described.  Its  principal  ad- 
vantages consist  in  its  giving  a  wholesome  and 
agreeable  warmth,  its  being  easily  set  up  and  taken 
down  in  any  location,  the  steam  apparatus  remo- 
vable with  nearly  as  much  facility  as  the  lid  of  a 
tea  kettle.  ,j.    j,   p 

A  portable  apparatus, something  like  the  above, 
is  coming  into  use  in  green  houses  in  England; 
but  fro/n  the  plans  we  have  seen,  it  does  not  a"- 
pear  so  simple  as  tliat  liere  described.      j.  e.  t. 
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FACTS  AND  OBSERVATIONS  KEI,ATIVE  TO 
THE  CULTCJRE  OP  SILK. 

Silk  AS  a  non-conductor  of  electricity  and 

A  HEALTHY  ARTICLE  OF  APPAREL. !t  is  Well  kllown 

that  electricity  is  a  very  ],owerful  as  well  as  mys- 
terious agent ;  and  it  is  believed  to  be  ti-ue  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  that  extremely  subtle,  and 
generally  invisible  fluid,  is  as  necessary  to  good 
health  as  air  to  animal  life.  When  there  Is  a 
want  of  a  due  supidy  of  electricity  in  our  bodies, 
we  are  languid,  low  spirited,  and  suffer  under  a 
sort  of  tedium  vita,  (weariness  of  life,)  which  is 
quite  as  insupportable  as  actual  and  acute  pain. 
When  these  feelings  occur,  we  complain  of  hypo- 
chondria, and  a  want  of  energy,  mental  and  cor- 
poreal —  the  world  seems  a  blank,  and  existence 
a  burthen.  We  do  not  suspect,  what  is  most  com- 
monly the  case,  that  a  damp  atmosphere  is  every 
moment  robbing  us  of  ekctricity,  by  virtue  of  its 
powers  as  a  conductor  or  carrier  of  that  indisjien- 
sable  requisite  to  health  and  enjoyment. 

In  dry  weather,  whether  the  air  be  warm,  or 
cold,  we  feel  light  and  vigorous,  because  dry  air 
being  a  slow  conductor  of  electricity  leaves  us  to 
enjoy  its  luxuries,  and  we  are  in  what  is  called 
good  spirits.     But  in -wet  weather,  when 

"  Sleep  d  in  continual  rains,  or  willi  raw  fogs 
Bedew'd,  our  seasons  droop  ;  incumbered  still 
A  pond'rous  beav'n  oerwhelnis  the  sinking  soul ;  " 

we  feel  oppressed  and  heavy  as  if  we  had  sudden- 
ly become  inmates  of  the  "  Castle  of  Indolence," 
where 

"  Lethargy,  with  deadly  sleep  opprest, 

Stretched  on  Ins  back,  a  mighty  lubbard,  lies 
Heaving  his  sides,  and  snoring  night  and  day." 

If,  however,  we  can  retain  in  the  corporeal  system 
in  wet  weather,  the  electricity  which  is  the  source, 
if  not  identical  with  animal  spirits,  that  indescri- 
bable feeling  of  enjoyment  which  flows  from  rig. 
orous  health  is  ours  in  full  extent.  1  his  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  keeping  our  bodies  enc'osed 
by  non-conductors  of  the  electric  fluid.  And  the 
best  non-conducting  substance  is  silk,  which  is  so 
excellent  a  barrier  against  the  transmission  of  that 
subtle  but  mighty  agent,  that  the  most  vivid  and 
powerful  discharge  which  ever  emanated  from 
Heaven's  electrical  apjiaratus,  in  the  flash  of  light- 
ning and  the  roar  of  thunder,  cannot  j)ass  through 
a  silk  handkerchief  of  the  slightest  texture,  provi- 
ded it  be  thoroughly  dry.  Persons,  therefore,  of 
feeble  animation,  who  are  apt  to  become  listless 
and  low-spirited  in  damp  weather,  will  find  silk 
waistcoats,  drawers,  and  stockings,  the  most  per- 
fect, powerful  and  innocent  of  all  cordials.  Flan- 
nel will  answer  a  similar  pur|,osc,  hut  in  a  smaller 
degree.     Wash-leather  is  also  a  non-conductor  of 


electricity,  and  may  be  used  by  those  who  prefer 
■t,  but  is  more  apt  to  be  clogged  bv  perspirable 
matter,  issuing  from  the  pores.  Silk  is,  however, 
on  every  account  the  best ;  and  those  who  are 
averse  to  the  wearing  of  flannel  next  to  the  skin 
will  find  equal  benefit  by  substituting  cotton  shirts, 
drawers  and  stockings,  with  silk  over  them  ;  or 
where  more  heat  is  reiiuired,  flannel  between  the 
cotton  and  silk,  for  the  silk  should  always  be  out- 
ermost. 

An  English  writer  says— "Silk  should  be  used 
111  every  possible  way  by  the  weak,  in  the  linings 
of  sleeves,  in  the  stiffenings  of  neck  cloths,  in  the 
entire  backs  of  surtouts,  cloaks,  mantles,  and  even 
in  the  coveriets  of  beds,  &c.  and  where  health  is 
in  question,  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  eco- 
nomical stuff  that  cqn  be  used,  as  it  wiil  save 
many  an  apothecary's  bill.  When  it  can  be  made 
a  principal  means  of  preventing  consumption, 
rheumatism, gout,  inflammation,  ine'ancholy,  mad- 
ness, and  even  suici(!e  itself,  no  expense  ou.'ht  to 
be  spared."  "^ 


MEDICAL  AND  OTHER  VALUABLE    PROPERTIES   OF 
SiLK. 

In  the  British  Annual  Register,  for  1829,  vol. 
Ixxi.  it  is  stated,  that  "  A  silk  covering  of  the  tex- 
ture of  a  common  handkerchief,  is  said  to  possess 
the  peculiar  property  of  resisting  the  noxious  in- 
fluence, and  neutralizing  the  eiffects  of  ma'aria 
(foul  air  from  marshes).  If,  as  is  supposed,  the 
Iioisonous  matter  is  received  into  the  system 
through  the  lungs,  it  may  not  be  difiicult  to  ac- 
count for  the  action  of  this  very  simple  preventive  : 
it  is  well  known  that  such  is  the  nature  of  malaria 
poison,  that  it  is  easily  decomposed  by  even  feeble 
chemical  agents.  Now  it  is  probable  that  the 
heated  air  proceeding  from  the  lungs  mav  form 
an  atmosphere  within  the  veil  of  silk,  of  "power 
sufficient  to  decompose  the  miasma  in  its  passage 
to  the  mouth  ;  ahhough  it  may  be  equally  true 
that  the  texture  of  the  silk  covering  may  act  me- 
chanicdlly  as  a  non-conductor,  and  prove  an  im- 
l)edinient  to  the  transmission  of  the  deleterious 
substance." 

Ifa  silk  veil  will  preserve  against  the  deleteri- 
ous effects  of  those  exha'atioiis,  which,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  our  western  lakes,  and  in  many  other  parts 
of  our  country,  |  reduce  ague  and  fever,  silk  would 
be  worth  more  for  that  use  alone  than  all  the  gold 
and  jewels  that  ever  glistened.  Besides,  if  silk 
coverings  for  the  head  are  eflicacious  to  ])reserve 
against  malaria,  the  presumption  is,  that  they 
would  guard  against  the  foul  air  of  sick  chambers, 
where  patients  suffer  under  contagious  diseases,' 
and  indeed  against  bad  air  of  every  kind  and  de- 
scription. The  more  we  examine  the  nature  and 
uses  of  silk,  the  stronge^-  the  inducements  ajipeur 
to  engage  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  tlie  good 
people  of  these  United  Stales  in  the  culture  and 
manufacture  of  that  precious  article. 


It  was  observed  by  Dr  Deane,  in  1793,  that 
"The  only  mulberry  in  any  degree  proper  for  the 
food  or  successful  culture  of  silk  worms  is  the 
white  mulberry.  [The  Chinese  Mulberry,  and 
some  other  sorts  of  mulberry,  were  not  then 
known  in  this  country.]  All  attempts  to  raise 
them  on  the  common  black  mulberry  will  be  un- 
successful." 

The  same  writer  observed,  "  If  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  make  use  of  mulberry  trees  for  the  feed- 
ing of  silk  worms,  they  would  pay  for  the  trouble 
of  rearing  them  by  their  fruit  and  timber." 

It  is  much  in  favor  of  the  culture  of  the  mul- 
berry tree,  that  its  roots  strike  very  deep  into  the 
ground,  so  that  the  surface  not  being  impoverished 
as  it  is  by  many  trees,  whose  roots  are  found  more 
in  the  upper  soil,  other  kinds  of  cultivation  may 
be  I  rosccuted  around  it.  Neither  its  shade,  nor 
the  dropping  of  rain  from  its  leaves,  is  considered 
prejudicial  to  plants  growing  beneath  it.  * 


USES   OF  inv.  MULBERRY  TREE. 

The  wood  of  the  mulberry  free  is  used  for 
many  purposes.  Its  being  compact,  pliant,  and 
hard,  capable  of  receiving  a  good  polish,  causes  it 
to  be  sought  by  upholsterers,  turners,  and  carvers. 
Its  strength  makes  it  u.sefiil  to  the  joiner,  and  its 
power  of  resisting  the  action  of  water  almost  as 
well  as  oak,  makes  it  good  timber  for  building 
boats.  It  is  also  a  very  good  wood  for  fuel,  and 
is  well  adapted  for  making  charcoal.  I 

Mayet  sur  k  culture  du  Miirier.      j 


(JRAND    SILK    MACHINERY. 

Mr  Lambe,  of  Derby,  Eng.  having,  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  common  workman,  succeeded  in  takin"- 
accurate  drawings  of  silk-throwing  macJiinerv  in 
Piedmont,  erected  a  stupendous  mill  for  that  pur- 
pose on' the  river  Derwent  at  Derby,  and  obtained 
a  ])atent  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  property  in  the 
same  during  the   space   of  fourteen  years!     This 
grand     machine     was     constructed    with    26  586 
wheels,   and    97,746   movements,   which    worked 
73,726   yards  of  organzine  silk  thread  with  every 
revolution  of  the  water  wheel  whereby  the   ma- 
chinery was  actuated  ;   and  as  this  revolved  three 
times  in   each  minute,  the  almost  inconceivable 
luantity  of  318,504,960  yards  of  organzine  could 
be   proiluced  daily.     Only  one   water   wheel  was 
ein[)loyed  to  give  motion  to  tlie  whole  of  this  ma- 
chinery, the  contrivance  of  which  speaks   highly 
for  that  of  the   constructor,   who   possessed    the 
means  of  controlling  and  stojjpiiig  anyone  or  more 
of  the  movements  at  pleasure,  without  obstructing 
the   continued   action  of  the  rest,     qhe   buildin^ 
wherein  this  machinery  was  erected  was  of  great 
extent,  being  five  stories  in  height,  and  occupying 
one-eighth  of  a  mile  ip  length.     So   long  a  time 
was  occupied  in  the  construction  of  this  machine- 
ry, and  so  vast  was  the  outiay  which  it  occasioned, 
that  the  original  duration  of  the  patent  proved  in- 
sufiicient  for  the  adequate  remuneration  of  its  en- 
surprising  founder,  who,  on  these  grounds,  applied 
to  parlininent  for  an   extension    of  the  term  for 
which  his  jirivLege  had  been  granted.     This,  how- 
ever, in  consideration  of  the  great  national  impor- 
tance  of  the  object,   which    was  opposed  to  its 
continued  limitation   in  the  hands  of  any  individ- 
ual, was   not  granted  ;   but   pariiament  voted   the 
sum  of  14,000  pounds  to   Sir  Thomas  Lambe,  as 
some  consideration   for  the  eminent  service  ren- 
dered by  him  to  the  nation,  in  discovering  and 
bringing  to  perfection,  at  great  expense,  a  work  so 
beneficial  to  the  kingdom  ;  the  grant  being  made 
on   the    sole   condition,  that    competent    perscuis 
should  be  afovved  to  execute  an   exact  model    of 
the  machinery,  to  be  deposited  in  such  a  piace  as 
his  Majesty  should  appoint,  in  order  to  perpetuate 
the  manulacture. 

SlLK-THROWlNG  MILL. 

lu   a  throwing  mill  (or   manufactory  in   which 
raw  si  k  is   j  repared  for  the    weaver)  situated  in 


*  Dr  Lardner. 
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the  neighborhood  of  Lonilon,thciT  arc  lOOOswifls 
employed,  with  a  ]iroportionato  iiuniber  ol"  siiiii- 
dles.  Thoi^e  are  all  put  in  motion  by  a  steam  en- 
gine, on  tlie  liigh  j'rcssure  principle,  of  si.v  horse 
power,  ha\nng  a  boiler  of  capacity  equal  to  the  pro- 
duction of  steam  for  an  engine  of  double  that 
force.  The  surplus  steam  is  emiiloyed  in  warm- 
ing and  drying  the  factory.  In  the  establishment, 
whicli  i.i  very  carefully  and  ably  comliicted,  are 
employed  120  people,  mostly  yoinig  girls,  and  the 
«jiiantity  of  silk  thrown  during  the  whole  year, 
the  works  being  constantly  employed,  is  about  13,- 
000  pounds'  weight.  The  weekly  performance 
varies  somewhat,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
material  under  conversion,  and  also  with  the  hy- 
grometii;  state  of  the  atmosphere  ;  for  which  rea- 
son the  yearly  working  is  staled,  instead  of  the 
result  of  any  one  week's  operations. 

Dr  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cijclopadia. 


COMMUMIC.\TION  FROM  THE  HON.  A. 
SPENCER. 

Mr  Bltdenburgh — I  cannot  repress  the  ex- 
pression of  the  satisfaction  I  derived  from  the 
perusal  of  the  first  number  of  "  The  Silkworm," 
conducted  by  you.  Others,  many  others,  may 
prefer  reading  political  and  partisan  newspapers, 
but  to  me  there  is  more  pleasure  in  reading  and 
contemplating  on  the  bounties  of  a  munificent 
Providence  in  ])roviding  so  lavislily  for  the  com- 
forts and  enjoyments  of  man.  This  remark  is 
illustrated  and  enforced  by  contemplating  the  silk- 
worm, in  its  birth,  its  various  changes,  its  nurture, 
and  finally  its  fabrication  of  the  cocoon,  which 
yields  the  finest  known  materials  for  fabrics,  al- 
most indispensable  to  the  embellishment  and  com- 
fort of  the  human  race. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  we  are 
the  inost  virtuous  and  best  informed  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  ;  nevertheless  I  do  believe 
that  we  have  among  us  many,  very  many,  ingeni- 
ous and  inventive  men,  capable,  with  jiroper 
inducements,  of  carrying  to  high  perfection,  and 
in  the  simplest  manner,  the  discoveries  of  past 
times.  We  have  also  an  intelligent  population, 
ready  and  zealous  in  seizing  on  any  new  sources 
of  industry  which  shall  promise  an  adequate 
reward  for  their  toil   and   labor.     I  think  it  then 


would  wil'ingly  devote  to  any  occupation  adapted 
to  their  capacities.  The  rearing  of  ilie  worm,  and 
reeling  the  silk  from  the  cocoons,  is  the  very 
employment  adapted  to  them.  Can  it  be  doubted, 
then,  that  the  matrons  and  young  women  of  the 
country  will  cheerfully  and  zealously  enter  upon 
an  employment  so  honorable,  so  profitable,  and  I 
may  add  so  national  ?  I 

My  particular  purpose  in  this  communication, 
was  to  call  your  attention  to  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  this  State  at  its  last  session,  which  for 
its  wisdom  and  i)atriotism  reflects  honor  on  the 
State.  This  law  requires  the  agents  and  insjiect- 
ors  of  the  state  prisons  to  cause  the  manufacture 
of  silk  goods  to  bo  introduced  and  carried  on  hi 
those  prisons,  and  for  this  purpose  tliey  are  au- 
thorized to  purchase  as  well  cocoons  raised  in  this 
country  as  the  raw  material  imported,  at  such 
prices  as  they  may  deem  reasonable,  and  to  extend 
the  business,  as  the  same  can  be  prosecuted,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  inspectors,  with  a  prospect  of 
ultinjate  success. 

The  probable  and  almost  certain  effects  of  this 
law  will  be  to  introduce  into  this  State  the  manu- 
facture of  silk  immediately,  without  waiting  inde- 
finitely the  enterprise  and  patronage  of  private 
individuals.  The  certain  effects  of  the  act  will 
be  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  culture  of  silk 
by  opening  two  certain  and  steady  markets  for 
the  purchase  of  cocoons ;  and  when  we  reflect 
that  the  facilities  for  transporting  cocoons  to  the 
prisons  are  iinequalled,  there  is  every  inducement 
to  commence  the  culture  of  silk  without  loss  of 
time. 

There  will,  however,  be  a  great  inducement 
with  our  females,  by  the  enhanced  price  of  reeled 
silk  over  the  cocoons,  to  reel  oft'  the  silk  from  the 
cocoons  they  produce,  and  sell  it  in  that  shape. 
They  will  have  their  option,  either  to  sell  the 
cocoons,  or  the  silk  in  its  raw  state.  Those  who 
j)refer  tlie  latter  mode,  by  the  aid  of  Gay  and 
Mosely's  new  invented  reel,  will  soon  perfect  them- 
selves in  the  art  of  reeling. 

AVhat  magnificent  results  must  follow  a  general 
attention  to  the  culture  of  silk  ! 

We  shall  avoid  a  direct  annual  drain  from  the 
United  States  of  more  than  $10,000,000.  This 
amount,  instead  of  being  drawn  from  the  country 
for  the  support  of  foreign  agriculturists  and  me- 
chanics, will  goto  reward  and  invigorate  our  own 


only   necessary   to  satisfy  our  agriculturists  that 

the  culture  of  silk  will   be   attended  with  a  hand- I  jn  the   course  of  a  few   years  we  shall   become 

some  profit,  to  insure  its  general  adoption.     I  feel    exporters  of  American  manufactm-ed  silk,  as  well 


l?('cause,  unlike  other  fruits,  grapes  do  not  im- 
prove in  flavor  after  gathering. 

Why  sboidd  the  crowns  he  removed  from  ripo 
pine-ajjples .' 

Because,  when  suflTcred  to  remain,  they  live 
upon  the  fruit  till  they  have  sucked  out  all  the 
goodncs.s. 

Why  does  an  apple,  when  cut,  first  appear  white, 
and  after  a  time  brownish  ? 

Because  a  fermentation  arises  from  the  rest  of 
the  fruit  absorbing  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  ; 
the  apple  having  previously  been,  by  its  tough, 
skin,  protected  from  the  contact  of  the  air. — DoiXr- 
ovan. 

Why  are  certain  apples  called  russetings  ? 
Because  of  their  russet  or  reddish  brown  color. 
Why    should    raspberries    be    eaten   from    the 
bush  ? 

Because  their  flavor  is  the  mflst  fleeting  of  all 
fruit.  Even  a  few  hours  will  diminish  it,  and  on 
the  bush  the  flavor  dors  not  continue  above  two 
or  three  days  after  the  fruit  is  ripe.  If  kept  for 
two  or  three  days  when  gathered,  the  flavor  is 
almost  entirely  gone. 

Why  are  chestnuts  best  preserved  through  win- 
ter in  sand .' 

Kecause  if  there  be  any  maggots  in  the  chest- 
nuts, they  will  come  out,  and  work  up  through 
the  sand  to  get  air. 

Why  is  fern  preferable  to  straw  for  the  bed 
between  the  layers  of  fruit? 

Because  it  does  not  impart  that  musty  flavor 
which  is  so  often  produced  by  the  straw. 

Why  are  the  autumnal  fruits,  as  plums,  pears, 
&c.,  more  crude  and  indigestible  than  those  of 
summer  ? 

Because,  in  part,  of  the  state  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Thus,  at  the  commencement  of  summer, 
the  -system  is  more  nerved  and  braced  by  the  at- 
mosphere of  winter  and  spring,  and  by  the  dryer 
food  which  necessity  obliges  us  to  take  at  those 
seasons  ;  so  that  the  cooling  fruits  of  summer  are 
wholesome  from  their  opening  the  bowels,  &o. 
But  it  is  not  wonderful  that  a  continuance  of 
watery  and  inutritious  food  like  fruit,  should,  to- 
wards the  autumn,  produce  debility  in  constitu- 
tions partly  predisiiosed  to  it,  by  the  continual 
and  relaxing  heat  of  the  sunmier  months. — Knoxv- 
ledge  for  the  People. 


an  entire  confidence  that  you  will  be  able  to  con 
vince  the  most  sceptical  that  the  culture  of  silk 
will  afford  to  our  farmers  a  richer  reward  than 
any  other  crop  they  can  raise,  and  that  ten  acres 
devoted  to  the  mulberry,  and  the  rearing  of  the 
silk-worm,  in  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres,  will  at 
the  end  of  five  years  produce  a  greater  |)rofit  than 
the  remaining  ninety,  however  skilfully  cultivated. 
This  profit  will  keep  increasing  from  year  to  year, 
in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  trees ;  and 
when  we  add  to  this  the  fact,  that  the  tending  of 
the  worms  will  require  only  the  labor  of  women, 
children  and  feeble  persons,  that  it  interferes  not 
at  all  with  the  labor  of  those  who  cultivate  the 
ninety  acres,  and  that  therefore  it  is  all  clear  gain, 
who  can  doubt  of  the  result  ? 

The  general  substitution  of  cotton  for  linen 
fabrics,  which  were  formerly  made  by  our  females, 
and  the  introduction  of  many  labor-saving  ma- 
chines, has  relieved  our  women  from  much  man- 
ual labor,  and  they  have  leisure  time,  which  they 


as  the  raw  material.  It  is  a  business,  too,  which 
cannot  be  overdone  ;  the  demand  will  always  bear 
a  just  proportion  to  the  product.  In  many  coun- 
tries, particularly  Great  Britain,  the  climate  is  not 
genial  to  the  worm  ;  while  in  oyrs.it  is  established 
beyond  controversy,  that  we  may  produce,  with 
proper  care  and  skill,  silk  of  as  fine  a  texture  and 
lustre  as  is  produced  in  Italy  or  France. — iV.  Y. 
Farmer, 


Fruit.  Why  are  some  fruits  improved  in 
sweetness  by  drying  or  half  withering  on  the 
trees  ? 

Because  their  watery  parts  thus  exhale,  and  the 
sugar  is  virtually  increased  in  quantity. 

Why  should  grapes  hang  on  the  vine  until  they 
are  perfectly  ripe  ? 

Because  unripe  bunches  never  get  any  riper 
after  they  are  gathered. 

Why  should  grapes  be  eaten  soon  after  they  are 
gathered .' 


The  points  of  a  fin'f.  Bakewell  Buck. — 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  agriculturists  of  the 
north,  recently  in  writing  to  us,  prescribes  the 
following  as  the  points  to  be  looked  for  in  a  fine 
Bakewell  buck — 

Short  head,  broad  forehead,  straight  hack,  full 
chest,  broad  loins,  close  twist,  full  deep  thigh, 
deep  round  rib,  short  trotters,  wide  in  his  gait  be- 
hind, houghs  inclining  a  little  outward,  belly  deep 
and  well  covered  with  wool,  cod  large,  shoulder 
lying  well  back  and  thighed  down  to  the  hough. 

Gentlemen  who  may  feel  disjioscd  to  introduce 
the  above  breed  of  sheep  on  their  estates  would 
do  well  to  pay  attention  to  the  above  directions, 
as  they  arc  from  one  of  the  best  judges  and  most 
observant  fiirmers  in  the  country,  a  gentleman 
who  in  addition  to  fifty  years'  experience  in  the 
practical  pursuits  of  agriculture,  brings  a  highly 
enlightened  mind,  and  untiring  devotion  to  8ll 
I  concerned  with  those  pursuits,  to  direct  hisjudg- 
1  ment  to  a  rightful  residt. — Baltimore  Farmer. 
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GliOUCESTER  CHEESE. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  cheese,  the  milk  is, 
in  the  first  instance,  put  into  acheese-oowi  (which 
is  a  larg3  deep  tub)  with  two  teacupsful  of  rennet. 
A  hall  of  annatto  is  then  clipped  in  the  milk,  and 
rubbed  on  a  piece  of  pantile,  which  is  washed  into 
the  milk  till  the  color  is  as  high  as  required.  The 
quantity  of  annatto  is  regulated  by  the  wishes  of 
the  cheesefactor,  some  liking  more  than  others. 
Originally  only  a  small  quantity  was  employed,  to 
induce  the  belief  that  the  cheese  was  rich,  and  to 
prevent  its  being  discovered  that  skimmed  milk 
had  been  used.  But  now  almost  all  the  cheese  is 
highly  colored  ;  and  the  color  is  no  criterion  of 
the  goodness  of  the  article.  After  an  hour  has 
elapsed,  the  milk  is  converted  into  cnrd  ;  this  is 
cut  with  a  cheese-knife,  which  is  about  fourteen 
inches  in  length,  and  has  two  edges  :  it  is  cut 
gently  at  first,  and  then  very  small.  It  is  suffered 
to  remain  ten  minutes,  when  the  milkmaid  puts 
lier  arms  into  the  cow),  and  draws  the  curd  gently 
towards  her,  turning  it  over  in  the  whey.  She 
afterwards  draws  it  again  towards  her  to  dip  out 
the  whey,  which  is  strained  through  a  seive,  and 
the  small  pieces  of  curd  that  are  strained  from  it 
are  returned  to  the  cowl.  The  curd  is  then  put 
into  vats,  in  which  cloths  had  been  previously 
laid.  The  vats  are  placed  one  on  another,  and  )iut 
in  a  cheese  press  for  ten  minutes,  a  vessel  havin 
previously  been  jdaced  underneatlj  the  press  to 
catch  the  expressed  whey.  Afler  this,  the  curd  is 
taken  out  of  the  vats  and  broken  small,  and  some 
hot  whey  is  poured  over  it.  The  cnrd  is  then 
drawn  to  the  side  of  the  cowl  to  drain  from  the 
whey,  which  is  ladled  off  and  strained  so  that  no 
curd  may  be  wasted.  Then  the  curd  is  again  put 
into  the  vats,  and  they  are  pressed  one  on  another  ; 
any  curd  that  is  pressed  over  the  edges  of  the  vats 
being  put  in  the  middle  of  the  vats  to  make  the 
mass  as  firm  as  possible.  In  an  hour  the  vats  are 
taken  out  of  the  j)ress  to  have  dry  cloths,  after 
which  they  remain  in  the  press  till  night,  when 
the  compressed  curd  is  taken  out  of  the  vats,  turn- 
ed and  salted,  and  then  replaced  in  the  press,  and 
there  remains  till  morning,  when  it  is  salted,  and 
also  again  the  following  evening.  The  second 
morning  the  cloths  are  taken  off,  but  the  cheeses 
are  left  in  the  vats  seven  or  eight  days,  being  turn- 
ed night  and  morning.  After  that,  they  are  put 
on  the  f^oor  of  the  cheese-loft,  (which  is  a  large 
room  on  purpose  for  kee|iing  cheese,)  and  turned 
every  day  for  three  weeks  or  a  month.  In  two 
months  the  cheeses  are  scraped  and  painted.  The 
paint  is  a  red  powder,  which  is  strewed  over  the 
cheeses  and  rubbed  on  them  with  the  hand.  In 
three  months,  they  are  what  is  technically  called 
"  ready,"  and  are  fit  for  the  cheese-fairtor. 

The  whey  that  drained  from  the  curd,  during 
the  process  of  cheese-making,  is  put  into  trendies- 
(a  sort  of  tub)  and  suffered  to  remain  till  the  next 
day,  when  it  is  skimmed.  From  this,  whey  but- 
ter is  made,  and  the  residue  is  given  to  pigs.  The 
rennet  is  made  by  mixingsalt  and  water  till  it  will 
support  an  egg,  and  then  boiling  it  half  an  hour. 
When  it  is  cold,  four  calves'  stomachs  are  |)nt  to 
a  gallon  of  the  brine,  whh  bay  leaves  and  slices  of 
lemon.     In  six  weeks  it  is  fit  for  use. 

For  single  Gloucester  cheese,  the  vats,  which 
are  made  of  elm,  are  thirteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  depth  :  for 
double  Gloucester  cheese,  the  same  diameter,  and 
twice,  or  more  than  twice  the  depth.  All  the 
dairy  utensils,  after  being  used,  are  washed  with 


te|iid  water,  and  then  scalded.  In  making  the 
double  Gloucester  cheeses,  and  those  that  are 
called  "  truckles,"  the  same  method  is  pursued, 
except  that  more  care  is  used  in  |)ressing  the  curd 
into  the  vats,  which,  for  such  cheeses,  have  three 
perforations  to  let  the  whey  drain  off;  and  band- 
ages of  cheese-cloth  are  put  round  when  the  curd 
IS  above  the  vat.  Sage  cheese  is  made  by  pound- 
ing sage  and  straining  the  juice  into  a  pail  of  milk, 
to  which  rennet  is  then  added.  The  same  pro- 
cess is  observed  as  for  other  cheese  till  the  time 
when  the  warm  whey  should  be  poured  upon  it, 
when  it  is  broken  up  with  as  much  of  the  simple 
curd  as  the  milk-maid  considers  necessary,  and 
treated  as  other  cheese.  To  make  the  richest 
cream-cheeses,  the  thickest  cream  must  be  taken, 
and  put,  with  a  little  salt,  into  a  strainiug-cloth, 
which  is  htmg  twelve  hours,  in  ordtjr  that  the 
whey  may  drop  from  it.  \Vhen  it  is  taken  from 
the  cloth,  it  is  put  between  two  pewter-piates,  with 
a  weight  on  the  upper  one,  and  turned  daily  du- 
ring five  or  six  days.  These  cheeses  can  only  be 
njade  in  this  manner  in  warm  weather'  The 
milk  that  the  cows  give  when  they  are  first  turn- 
ed into  the  fields  in  the  spring,  and  when  they  are 
afterwards  pastured  in  fields  that  have  been  newly 
mown,  yields  nearly  as  much  curd  again  as  at  any 
other  period  ;  and  it  is  also  nuich  riclier.  The 
principal  season  for  making  the  thin  cheese  is 
from  April  to  November;  and  that  for  making  the 
thick.  May,  June,  and  the  beginning  of  July. 

In  different  districts,  the  produce  of  cows  differs 
very  much  ;  but  in  the  vale  of  Gloucester,  from 
3  1-2  to  4  1-2  cwt.  per  cow  is  considered  a  fair 
annual  average  return.  The  same  cow,  on  dif- 
ferent pastures,  will  yield  milk  of  very  different 
qualities ;  from  one  will  be  made  rank  and  un- 
pleasant cheese,  while  the  other  will  be  fine  and 
rich.  An  estimate  of  the  profit  and  e.xpenses  of 
a  farm  for  twenty  cows  can  be,  from  the  contin- 
ual variation  in  the  state  of  the  times  and  local 
circumstances,  of  course  only  an  approximation 
towards  the  truth.  But  the  following,  made  in  the 
vale  of  Gloucester  in  1836,  where  the  land  is  rich 
and  excellent,  is  as  accurate  an  annual  average 
as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit: — 


£100    0    0 


Rent  of  40  acres,  at  50s.  for  pasture, 

"      20  acres  for  hay, 

"      2  acres  of  arable,  for  potatoes, 
Making  hay,  12s.  an  acre, 
Carryinif  and  ricking, 
Expenses  of  raisins;  potatoes  and  seed,- 
Tithes,  .3s.  6d.  in  the  pound, 
Poor  and  other  rates,  3s.  9d.  in  the  pound, 
Dairymaid,  71.  a  year  (besides  board) 
Dairyman,  at  71.  a  year  (besides  board) 
Wear  and  tear  of  dairy  utensils, 
Salt, 

Annatto,  4s.  a-pound. 
Rennet  and  paint. 
Interest  of  money  laid  out  in  stock  and  implements, 

reckoning  each  cow  at  from  8/.  to  lOZ.  and  the 

chance  of  loss, 
Profit, 


Cheese  4  tons,  at  4  cwt.  each  cow,  and  at  49s. 

,r  ,P"/"^  176     0    0 

Value  of  whey,  oy    q     q 

Pasture  of  colts  and  sheep,  20  0  o 

Profit  of  calves,  30  0  0 

Butter,  90  0  0 

P'?^'  .'i  0  0 

Potatoes,  25  q  q 

£306     0     0 
The  capital  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  stock 
for  such  a  farm  would,  according  to  present  pri- 
ces, be  about  300/.;  but  as  it  is  not  j)rudent  that 
the  whole  of  the  capital  should  be  expended,  a 


man  who  had  only  that  sum  should  take  a  smaller 
farm,  and  reserve  a  part  for  the  jiayment  of  work- 
peo])le,  and  other  incidental  expenses  which  would 
be  required  before  much  profit  was  derived  from 
the  farm.  From  the  depressed  state  of  agricul- 
ture, the  present  time  is  not  by  any  means  auspi- 
cious for  the  commencement  of  business  as  a  dairy 
farmer.  The  requisite  dairy  utensils  will  cost 
about  25/. — London  Penny  Magazine. 

EXTRACT  OP  A  LETTER  PROM   MR  HARVEY 
JOHIVSOIV,  OP  HOLIiAIVD,  COUNTY  OP  ERIE. 

[It  is  not  my  intention  to  tax  the  reader  with 
all  the  details  of  the  history  of  silk,  nor  even  of 
its  first  introduction  into  this  country  ;  but  there 
is  something  so  interesting,  at  least  to  me,  in  the 
plain  unstudied  style  of  Mr  Johnson,  added  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  facts  he  relates  were  mostly 
known  to  me  at  the  time  (for  I  am  some  years  his 
senior,  and  was  brought  up  near  the  same  neigh- 
borhood), that  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure 
of  i)ublishing  part  of  his  letter.  I  would  now 
give  more  for  his  gloves  than  for  any  other  pair 

in  existence Ed.  Silkworm.] 

Dk.\r  Sir  —  Although  a  stranger,  I  take  the 
liberty  to  address  you  on  a  sidyect  which  I  have 
long  considered  of  incalculable  importance  to  our 
country  —  I  refer  to  the  subject  of  silk.  My 
introduction  will  bean  awkward  piece  of  work 
as  I  must  assume  the  character  of  the  egotist. 

Bly  native  place  is  New  Haven,  Ct.  Some  fifty 
years  ago,  my  father  set  out  about  two  thousand 
white  mulberry  trees,  from  which  a  great  quantity 
of  silk  was  made  (I  mean  a  great  quantity  for  that 
day).  He  carried  on  the  business  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  raised  a  great  many  worms  himself, 
and  let  his  trees  to  several  individuals,  and  had  a' 
certain  part  of  the  raw  silk.  My  father's  family 
consisted  of  eight  children,  five  daughters  and 
three  sons.  They  were  not  all  of  them  able  to 
do  much  towards  picking  leaves,  &c.  but  with  a 
little  lielp  from  the  apprentices  (for  my  father  was 
a  mechanic)  occasionally,  they  managed  the  busi- 
ness so  as  to  feed  a  great  many  worms.  I  think 
he  kept  one  year  over  two  hundred  thousand. 
This  was  an  unfavorable  year  (I  think  it  was  1794); 
a  late  frost  killed  the  leaves  after  the  worms  had' 
hatched,  or  at  the  time  they  were  hatching  so 
the  growth  of  the  worms  was  much  backened  by 
lack  of  leaves.  Some  individuals  had  to  go  into 
the  woods,  and  gather  wild  leaves;  but  the  balls 
were  not  so  large  and  sglid  as  in  good  years. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  mention  all  the  partic- 
ulars which  occur  to  mind  ;  but  every  thing  relat- 
ing to  the  business  was  done  to  great  disadvantage. 
My  father's  land  lay  in  detached  pieces  ;  one  large 
orchard  was  one  and  a  half  miles  off.  It  was 
difficult  to  find  workmen  who  understood  dyeing, 
weaving,  or  manufacturing  any  way.  Still  we 
made  a  number  of  pieces  of  cloth  for  women's 
and  men's  wear,  one  piece  of  handkerchiefs,  and 
a  number  of  jiairs  of  stockings,  some  knit  and 
some  wove,  and  some  pairs  of  gloves.  I  have  yet 
a  pair  of  the  gloves,  which  were  made,  I  believe, 
thirtyfive  years  ago,  which  I  prize  very  highly. 

To    WASH  C.\LIC0    WITHOUT    FADI.iIG. InfuSe  3 

gills  of  salt  in  4  quarts  of  boiling  water,  and  put 
the  calico  in,  while  hot,  and  leave  it  till  cold. 
And  in  this  way,  the  colors  are  reudered  perma- 
nent, and  will  not  fade  by  subsequent  washing. 
So  we  are  informed  by  a  lady  who  has  frequently 
made  the  experimc"*  ' 
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EXPERIMENTS  IN  TOPPING  CORN. 

It  was  ilisi-ovoreil  early  in  August,  ISIO,  that 
proiHT  grasses  lor  soiling  my  caltlo  would  soon 
be  vrry  ilefieient  ;  and  on  tlie  20tli  of  that  iTionth, 
one  row  of  corn  in  n  field  of  thirteen  acres,  was 
topped  to  ascertain  bow  the  phiut  woukl  hear  early 
cutting.  It  was  thought  that  it  had  receive<l  no 
iniuryt  On  the  21st  of  the  same  mouth  I  coni- 
nienced  feeding  the  rattle  with  the  tops  cut  daily 
as  wanted.  These  lasted  them  until  the  IStli  of 
September.  After  this,  the  blades  were  stripped, 
commencing  where  the  toppings  began.  They 
fed  tlie  cattle  until  the  5th  October. 

In  the  process  of  topping  and  blading,  one  row 
was  left  entire,  standing  between  the  row  which 
had  been  topped  on  tlie  20tli  of  August,  and  an- 
other row  which  was  topped  ou  the  2d  of  Septem- 
ber. These  rows  were  cut  oft"  by  the  roots  on  the 
2d  of  October,  and  hauled  in,  and  set  up  ge|>arate- 
ly  under  my  own  inspection.  'J'hey  were  husked 
and  measured  on  the  8tli  November. 

Produce  of  the  row  that  had  not  been  topped 
and  slrip|)ed,  nine  bushels  and  five-eighths  of  corn 
in  the  ear. 

One  of  the  rows  which  had  been  topped  and 
stripped,  measured  seven  bushels  and  six-eighths  : 
d  the  other  topped  and  stripped  row  measured 
seven  bushels  and  three-eighths  of  corn  in  the  ear. 
Thus  it  clearly  appears  that  mutilating  the  corn 
ilant  before  its  fruit  is  perfected,  is  a  very  injnri- 
)us  practice.     The  injury  done  to  my  crop  by  this 
node  of  management  was  clearly  seen  some  time 
fore  the  three  experimental  rows  were  cut  off. 
rhroHghout  the  whole  field  the  busks  were  gen- 
rally  dry  and  open,  except  ou  the  row  which  had 
lOt  been  topped  and  stripped.     On  this  they  still 
etained  a  greenish  hue,  and  were  close  set  to  the 
ar  when  the  plants  were  cut  off  by  the  roots. 

1811,  1  selected  three  rows  of  maize  in  the  mid- 

le  of  my  field,  as  nearly  alike  as  possible.     The 

lants  were  then  about  two  feet  high.     I  cut  off 

le  tops  of  the  middle  row  as  low  down  as  might 

readily  done  without  injuring  the  tassels,  which 

'ere  wrapped  in  their  owtvleaves  within  the  stalks. 

could  not  observe  that  the  stalks   in   the  row 

'hich  had  been  cut,  grew  any  thicker,  until  new 

^aves  bad   been  formed  from  the  crown  of  the 

lants.     Before  this  happened,  the  stalks  in  the 

)WS   on   either  side  of  it  seemed  to  be  as  thick 

;jain  as  those  standing  in  it;  and  the  ears  grown 

a  the  plants  in  this  row,  shot  filled,  and  ripened 

oout  two  weeks  later  than  the  rest  of  the  field. 

As  several   writers  on  agriculture  had  asserted 

lat  the  tops  of  potatoes  might  be  cut  and  given 

the  cattle   without  injury  to  the  crop,  1  cut  off 

16  tops  from  a  row  running  through  the  middle 

a  very  luxuriant  patch.     Care  was  taken  to  cut 

lera  in  that  way  which  was  supposed  least  likely 

.  prove  injurious  to  the   future  growth   of  the 

ants.     The  debilitated  appearance  of  the  second 

•owth  of  the  tops,  determined  me  not  to  risk  the 

:cond   cutting  of  them.     When  the   crop   was 

itbered,  the  roots  in  the  row  that  had  been   cut 

d  not  seem  to  be  more  than  half  as  large  as  those 

the  rest  of  the  patch. 

In  fact,  I  have  never  seen  any  advantage  arise 
|ther  from  carefully  trimming,  or  ruggedly  muti- 
ting  annual  plants  ;  on  the  contrary,  much  in- 
ry  certainly  follows.  It  is,  however,  probable 
at  good  housewives  and  ignorant  garileners  will 
mtlnue  to  trim  and  mutilate  the  tops  of  their 
lions,  as  long  as  the  woild  m.iy  happen  to  last, 
r  the  express  purpose  of  making  the  roots  grow 


more  luxuriantly  ;  unless  iieichancc,  they  may 
happen  to  reflect,  that  the  tops  would  not  have 
existed,  if  nature  did  not  consider  them  as  neces- 
sary to  the  well-being  of  the  jilant  as  its  roots. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  writings  of  many  gentlemen 
who  ought  to  have  known  better,  are  exactly  cal- 
culated to  confirm  them  in  this  truly  savage  prac- 
tice.— Lorrain. 


[From  the  Mechanic's  Magazine.] 
Mode  of  preserving  Milk  for  Long  Voyages. 

Sir  : — As  the  season  of  the  year  is  now  arrived 
when  hundreds  of  mechanics  are  induced  to  cross 
the  Atlantic,  in  the  hope  of  bettering  their  fortune, 
and  to  those  who  may  carry  young  families  with 
them,  milk  may  be  an  important  article  of  diet, 
])erhaps  the  following  extract  from  an  old  news- 
paper of  the  date  of  1822,  setting  forth  a  simple 
and  easy  method  of  preserving  it,  may  be  of  im- 
portance ;  more  iiarticiilarly,  as  I  perceive  from 
your  last  monthly  list  of  new  patents,  that  a  me- 
thod of  preserving  animal  milk  has  just  been  pa- 
tented —  whether  the  same  or  a  diflerent  method, 
remains  to  be  seen. 

"  Provide  a  quantity  of  pint  or  quart  bottles  (new 
ones  are  perhaps  best)  ;  they  must  be  perfectly 
sweet  and  clean,  and  very  dry  before  they  are 
made  use  of.  Instead  of  drawing  the  milk  from 
the  cow  into  the  pail  as  usual,  it  is  to  be  milked 
into  the  bottles.  As  soon  as  any  of  them  are  filled 
sufficiently,  they  should  be  immediately  well  cork- 
ed with  the  very  best  cork,  in  order  to  keep  out 
the  external  air,  and  fastened  tight  with  pack- 
thread or  wire,  as  the  corks  in  bottles  which  con- 
tain cider  generally  are.  Then,  on  the  bottom  of 
an  iron  or  copper  boiler,  spread  a  little  stia,v  ;  ou 
that  lay  a  row  of  the  bottles  filled  with  milk,  with 
some  straw  between  each,  to  prevent  them  from 
breaking,  and  so  on  alternately  until  the  boiler  has 
a  sufficient  quantity  in  ;  then  fill  it  up  with  cold 
water.  Heat  the  water  gradually  until  it  begins 
to  boi ,  and  as  soon  as  that  is  perceivable  draw  the 
fire.  The  bottles  must  remain  undisturbe  i  in  the 
boiler  until  they  are  quite  cool.  Then  take  tliem 
out,  and  afterwards  pack  them  in  hampers,  either 
with  straw  or  sawdust,  and  stow  them  in  the  cool- 
est part  of  the  ship.  Milk  preserved  in  this  way 
has  been  taken  to  the  West  Indies  and  back,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  was  as  sweet  as  when  first 
drawn  from  the  cow." 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  J.  Elliott. 

March  30,  1835. 


is  repeated  with  fresh  flower.-i,  until  the  oil  is  well 
scented  ;  the  wool,  &c.  is  then  jiut  into  a  sufiicicnt 
quantity  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  ilistilled  iulialucuiii 
murine. 

The  bkst  honey  water Take  of  coriander 

seeds  a  pound,  cassia,  4  oz.,  cloves  and  gum  ben- 
zoin, each,  2  oz.,  oil  of  rhodium,  essence  of  lemon, 
essence  of  bergamot,  anil  oil  of  lavender,  each,  1 
drachm,  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  20  pints,  rose  wa- 
ter, 2  quarts,  nutmeg  water,  1  quart,  musk  and  am- 
bergris, each,  12  grains.  DLstill  it  in  a  water  bath 
to  dryness. 

Another  method. — Put  2  drachms  each,  of  tinc- 
ture of  ambergris,  and  tincture  of  musk,  in  a  quart 
of  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  and  half  a  jiint  of  wa- 
ter :  filter  and  put  it  up  in  small  bottles. 

Eau  de  bouquet. — Take  of  sweet  scented  hon- 
ey water  1  oz.,  eau  sans  pareille,  1  1-2  do.,  essence 
de  jasmine,  5  drachms,  syrup  of  cloves  and  spirit 
of  violets,  each,  4  dr.,  calamus  aromaticus,  long 
rooted  cyperus,  lavender,  each,  2  do.,  essence  of 
neroli,  1  scruple.  Mix.  Some  add  a  few  grains 
of  musk  and  ambergris  :  it  is  sweet-scented,  and 
also  made  into  a  ratafia  with  sugar. 

Cure  fok  the  dysentery. — A  table  spoonful 
of  vinegar,  and  a  tea  spoonful  of  salt,  mixed  with 
a  gill  of  warm  water,  if  relief  he  not  afl^orded 
in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  repeat  the  dose. 


RECEIPTS. 

Ottar  of  roses. — The  royal  society  of  Edin- 
burgh received  from  Dr  Monro  the  following 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  this  costly  per- 
fume is  prepared  in  the  East.  Steep  a  large 
quantity  of  the  petals  of  the  rose,  freed  from  every 
extraneous  matter,  in  pure  water,  in  an  earthen  or 
wooden  vessel,  which  is  exposed  daily  to  the  sun, 
and  housed  at  night,  till  a  scum  rises  to  the  sur- 
face. This  is  the  ottar,  which  carefully  absorb  by 
a  very  small  piece  of  cotton  tied  to  the  end  of  a 
stick.  The  oil  collected,  squeeze  out  of  the  cot- 
ton into  a  very  diminutive  vial,  stop  it  for  use. 
The  collection  of  it  should  be  continued  whilst 
any  scum  is  produced. 

Essence  de  jasmin The  flowers  are  strati- 
fied with  wool  or  cotton,  impregnated  with  oil  of 
bebu,  or  nut  oil,  in  an  eai'tben  vessel,  closely  cov- 
ered, and  kept  for  some  time  in  a  warm  bath  ;  this 


Popular  error There  is  aleoholiii  every  thing. 

— Such  is  the  remark  often  made  by  those  who 
would  parry  the  force  of  appeals  that  are  made  to 
them  on  the  subject  of  temperance.  Alcohol,  they 
say,  is  diffused  through  every  substance  whicJi 
God  has  made,  and  this  is  evidence  that  be  designs 
it  should  be  used.  But  unfortunately  for  the  ar- 
gument, they  are  entirely  mistaken  as  to  the  fact. 
When  God  looked  upon  the  world  he  had  mad*, 
and  pronounced  it  very  good,  there  was  not  a  par- 
tiele  of  alcohol  in  existence.  Jt  was  not  till  the 
work  of  death  commenced,  and  some  portion  of 
matter,  in  a  state  of  decay,  had  undergone  the  pro- 
cess  of  fermentation,  that  alcohol  was  formed. 
True,  the  constituent  materials  exist  in  almost 
every  created  substance  ;  but  being  there  mingled 
in  such  proportions  as  God  designed,  they  are 
adapted  to  the  use  and  sustenance  of  the  beings 
he  formed.  But  by  the  mysterious  and  wonder- 
ful operations  of  nature,  that  change  in  the  pro- 
|iortion  and  arrangement  of  these  materials,  that 
takes  place  during  the  i:rocess  of  fermentation, 
converts  xvhat  was  before  a  healthy  article  of  food 
into  a  deadly  poison.  Naturally,  there  is  alcohol 
in  nothing. 

Another. — Common  bread  is  fermented  before 
baking.  It  must  therefore  contain  alcohol,  and  to 
act  consistently  with  the  new  principle  of  temper- 
ance societies,  we  must  debar  ourselves  from  the 
use  of  bread  unless  we  can  be  contented  with  that 
which  is  unleavened.  Investigate  a  little  further, 
and  the  objection  will  vanish.  True  the  dough  is 
fermented  preparatory  to  baking,  and  alcohol  is 
formed;  but  it  is  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  oven. 
The  process  of  baking  and  that  of  distilling,  are 
exact  counterparts  to  each  other.  In  each  case, 
the  materials  are  prepared  for  the  process  by  fer- 
mentation, and  the  consequent  formation  of  alco- 
hol. In  each  case  the  alcohol  is  separated  from 
the  nutriment.  But  there  is  this  important  differ- 
ence : — the  Distiller  throws  away  the  nutriment  and 
reserves  the  poison;  the  Baker  drives  off  the  poison 
and  reserves  the  nutriment. — [Maine  Temp.  Her. 
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F.IU.HF.R'S  WORK  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

If  is  noiv  quite  time  for  every  complete  farmer  to  make 
up  liis  mind  how  lie  may  probably  derive  the  greatest 
profit  from  his  crop  of  Indian  Corn.  It  is  a  fact,  well  es- 
tablished by  numerous  experiments,  that  great  advantage 
has  been  derived  from  selecting  seed  corn  from  stalks 
bearing  two  or  more  ears.  We  believe  that  Joseph 
Cooper,  Esq.  of  New  Jersey,  was  the  first  who  reconj- 
mended  and  practised  improving  Indian  Corn  in  the 
same  manner  that  we  improve  the  breeds  of  domestic 
animals,  by  crossing  and  selection.  The  following  is  his 
notice  of  the  first  experiment  perhaps  ever  made  for  that 
purpose  : — 

"  In  or  about  the  year  1772,  a  friend  sent  me  a  few  ears 
of  a  small  kind  of  Indian  corn,  the  grains  of  which  were 
not  larger  than  goose  shot,  which  he  informed  me,  by  a 
note  in  which  they  were  enclosed,  were  originally  from 
Guinea,  and  produced  from  eight  to  ten  ears  on  a  stalk. 
Those  grains  I  planted,  and  found  the  production  to  an- 
swer the  description,  but  the  ears  small,  and  few  of  them 
ripe  before  frost.  I  saved  some  of  the  largest  and  earli- 
est, and  planted  them  between  rows  of  earlier  and  larger 
kinds  of  corn,  which  produced  a  mixture  to  advantage  ; 
then  I  saved  sred  from  stalks  that  produced  the  greatest 
number  of  the  largest  ears,  and  first  ripe,  which  I  plant- 
ed the  ensuing  season,  and  was  not  a  little  gratified  to  find 
its  production  preferable,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  to 
that  of  any  corn  I  had  ever  planted.  This  kind  of  corn 
I  have  continued  planting  ever  since,  selecting  that  de- 
signed for  seed  in  the  manner  I  would  wish  others  to 
tr\',  viz.  -.  When  the  first  ears  are  ripe  enough  for  seed, 
gather  a  sufficient  quantity  for  early  corn,  or  replanting, 
and  at  the  same  time  you  would  wish  your  corn  to  be 
ripe  generally,  gather  a  sufficient  quantity  for  planting 
the  next  year,  having  paiticular  care  to  take  it  from  stalks 
which  are  large  at  botiom,  of  a  regular  taper,  not  over 
tall,  the  ears  set  low,  and  containing  the  greatest  number 
of  good  sizeable  ears  of  the  best  quality ;  let  it  dry  speed- 
ily, and  from  the  corn,  gathered  as  last  described,  plant 
your  main  crop,  and  if  any  hills  should  be  missing,  re- 
plant from  that  first  gathered,  which  will  cause  the  crop 
to  ripen  more  regularly  than  is  common  ;  this  is  a  great 
benefit.  The  above  method  J  have  practised  many  years 
and  are  satisfied  it  has  increased  the  quantity  and  im- 
proved the  quality  of  my  crops  beyond  the  expectation 
of  any  person,  who  has  not  tried  the  experiment.' 
Willich's  Domestic  Encyclopedia^  art.  Corn. 

The  example  thus  set  by  the  above  named  Patriarch 
of  Jlgriculture,  has  been  followed  by  many  of  our  N.  E 
Farmers,  and  notices  of  the  results  of  their  experiments 
may  be  found  in  our  paper,  particularly  Vol.  x.,  page  134, 
in  an  article  quoted  from  the  Hampshire  Gazette. 

Indian.  Corn. — We  injure  the  crop  when  we  harvest 
Indian  corn  too  early.  T/ie  grain  should  be  fully  ripe 
and  perfectly  hard  before  the  corn  is  harvested,  or  even 
the  stalks  cut.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  leaves  and 
stalk  of  the  plant  furnish  nourishment  to  the  grain  as 
long  as  they  remain  green  and  juicy. 


Important  Nevr*  from  Fraao*. 

Ihfersal  Machibk. — An  attempt  has  been  made  on 
the  life  of  the  King  of  France,  on  the  2'Jth  of  July,  by 
exploding  a  machine  in  which  were  25  gun  barrels, 
heavily  charged  with  powder  and  balls.  The  number 
of  persons  killed  and  wounded  is  said  to  be  34,  among 


whom  wore  Marshall  Mortier,  Duke  de  Treviso,  struck 
in  the  heart  by  a  ball;  Gen.  de  la  Chasse  de  Torigny, 
and  other  men  of  eminence.  A  delay  of  half  a  second 
saved  the  life  of  the  King.  The  name  of  the  assassin  is 
Girard,  a  dealer  in  fire-arms.  He  was  taken,  admitted 
his  guilt,  will  not  own  that  he  was  actuated  by  any  other 
molive  than  dislike  to  the  King,  and  refused  to  own  that 
ho  had  any  accomplices.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  ar- 
rests of  suspected  persons  had  been  made  previous  to  the 
last  accounts. 

Matthias,  the  pseudo-propliet,  in  undertaking  to  per- 
form a  miracle,  jumped  from  a  steam-boat  in  North  river, 
in  company  of  another  fanatic,  whom  he  had  persuaded 
to  help  work  the  wonder.  Matthias  was  drowned,  the 
other  fool  was  rescued. 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAIi  SOCIETY. 

Saturday,  Sept.  5,  lt35. 

EXIIJBITION    OF    FRUITS. 

Pears. — By  i\Ir  Downer,  Julienne,  the  Gushing  pear, 
the  Barllett,  or  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  and  some  other 
fine  kinds ;  also,  another,  distinguished  only  for  its  beau- 
ty. For  Mr  Barnard,  of  Doichester,  a  new  pear,  not 
yet  mature  By  Charles  Bowen,  of  Newton,  a  new  pear, 
of  handsome  size  and  fine  —  name  unknown.  By  M. 
P.  Wilder,  a  Bergamotte,  of  good  flavor — name  un- 
known ,  various  other  kinds,  some  fine,  and  including 
the  Julienne.  By  William  Worthington,  of  Dorchester, 
one  of  the  new  varieties,  a  yellow,  handsome  fruit,  of  a 
pyramidal  form  and  excellent  fiavcr  —  name  unknown. 
By  Mr  Manning,  Julienne  —  always  fine  and  very  pro- 
ductive ;  also  specimens  of  a  French  fruit,  name  un- 
known, and  the  FrankreaJ  d'Ete,  sometimes  mis-called 
Preble's  Beurre,  a  roundish  fruit  of  turbinate  form,  of 
middle  size,  and  well  known  with  us  as  a  very  delicious 
and  productive  fruit.  By  Messrs  Hovey,  received  of 
Messrs  C.  &  A.  J.  Downing,  Botanic  Garden,  Newberg, 
N.  Y.,  Muscadine  pear,  which  is  slated  to  be  a  native 
fruit.  In  almost  every  respect  it  much  resembled  the  Ju- 
lienne, but  was  possessed  of  an  agreeable  musk  flavor 
which  does  not  belong  to  that  variety.  From  an  un- 
known source,  and  with  no  name  to  designate  from 
whence  it  came,  but  we  believe  from  Mr  ©liver,  the 
Saint  Ghislain,  one  of  the  finest  new  kinds  for  flavor. 

AppLps. — By  M.  p.  Wilder,  varieties  ofdifierent  kinds, 
some  very  fine,  and  one  in  particular,  a  small  round  na- 
tive fruit  of  sprightly  flavor.  By  Dr  Robbins,  of  Rox- 
bury,  a  small,  beautiful  fruit,  deep  crimson  outside  and 
deeply  stained  within,  ofgood  flavor.  By  John  A.  Ken- 
rick,  Kenrick's  Red  Autumn,  a  large  round  fruit  of  ex- 
cellent flavor,  and  usually  stained  inside  with  red  ;  a 
native.  By  Mr  Downer,  numerous  varieties  ;  one  speci- 
men very  large  and  green,  of  the  Colville  species,  being 
ribbed  at  its  sides,  an  excellent  pie  apple.  Pumpkin 
Sweet  —  a  noble  apple  of  a  round  form  and  russctty  col- 
or, well  known  and  originally,  we  have  understood,  from 
Vermont,  excellent  for  the  dessert  and  for  baking.  Wil- 
liams'  Early  Red  —  the  most  beautiful  kind  which  was 
exhibited  even  this  day.  Also,  branches  loaded  with 
fruit  of  the  beautiful  Red  Siberian  Crab,  and  the  Amber 
and  Yellow  Siberian. 

Plums. — By  Edward  Cruft,  of  Boston,  Bolmer's  Wash- 
ington—  very  large  and  delicious.  By  John  A.  Ken- 
rick,  Flushing  Gage,  and  Smith's  Orleans — both  fine. 
By  Samuel  Pond,  of  Cambridgeport,  Bolmer's  Washing- 
ton ;  White  Gage,  fine,  very  large,  and  Smith's  Or- 
leans. By  Messrs  Hovey,  received  of  Messrs  C.  &  A. 
J.  Downing,  N.  Y.,  Scarlet  Gage  ;  also  some  other  very 
fine  kinds.  By  Joseph  Strong,  received  from  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  white  Magnum  Bonums,  a  showy  fruit,  excellent 
for  preserving. 


Peaches. — By  Mr  Downer,  Cornelian  Cherries,  o 
Cornus  Mascula — an  ornamental  fruit  from  an  un 
known  source.  Also  some  fine  fruits  from  Mr  Vai 
Dyne. 

Gentlemen  who  offer  fruits  for  exhibition  are  respect 
fully  requested  to  affix  their  names  to  the  articles  sent 
From  this  cause  alone,  there  may  be  sometimes  una 
voidable  omissions. 

Grapes. — A  fine  basket  was  exhibited  this  day  ;  wi 
regret,  that  from  the  above  named  cause,  wc  are  unabl( 
to  state  the  source  from  whence  it  was  received. 

For  the  Committee,        William  Kekricji. 

AMERICAN    SILK. 

At  the  rooms  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  on  Satui 
day,  Sept.  5,  various  specimens  of  American  Silk  wer 
exhibited  by  William  Kenrick.  A  beautiful  specime 
oi' white  Sctoing  Silk  of  very  superior  quality,  which  wa 
raised  by  Messrs  Arnold  &  Cheney,  of  Manchester,  C 
and  reeled  on  the  common  reel,  and  spun  on  the  com 
mon  wheel.  Another  specimen,  which  was  made  c 
the  floss  and  refuse,  in  Mansfield,  and  prepared  for  kni- 
fing, of  a  fine  white,  glossy  appearance. 

Also,  various  specimens  of  vestings,  which  were  n 
ceived  at  Providence  of  the  Messrs  Dyers.  These  wet 
wove  by  the  power  loom  at  the  Valentine  Silk  Manufai 
tory  in  that  city.  Samples  of  different  dark  colors,  som 
composed  of  silk  for  the  warp,  and  cotton  for  the  woo 
very  handsome  and  substantial.  Another  specimen  c 
black  vesting,  of  entire  silk,  very  firm  and  beautifu 
This  loom  appears  to  work  well,  weaving  from  ten  I 
fifteen  yards  a  day,  by  the  wonder-working  power  i 
steam. 


EXHIBITION    OF    FLOWERS. 

The  show  this  day  was  unparalleled  for  beauty  ai 
excellence.  The  exhibition  of  Dahlias,  in  particuli 
eclipsed  all  former  specimens  that  have  decorated  til 
Society's  rooms. 

Dahlias. — From  William  E.  Carter,  Cambridge  Bl 
tanic  Garden;  from  M.  P.  Wilder  ;  from  J.  Breck,  Lai 
caster  Horticultural  Garden  ;  and  from  Messrs  IJovi 
[The  hsts  will  be  inserted  in  our  nest.] 

J.  W.  Russell,  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery — A  beai 
ful  bouquet  of  new  varieties  of  Cbin^  Asters,  tasteff 
arranged  in  pyramidal  form. 

T.  B.  White,  Newburyport-r-Crimson  Globe  Dal 
Also,  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  China  Asterii, 
seeds  imported  by  Messrs  Hovey. 

Wm  E.  Carter^A  perfectly  fine  specimen  of  the 
dychium  gardenanum. 

Thomas  Mason,  Charlestown  Vineyard — Beau! 
bouquet,  eonlaining  many  varieties  that  are  intereet 
and  finely  cultivated. 

For  the  Committee, 

Jona.  WiiNSHip,  Chairmai 


: 


There  will  be  an  interesting  celebration  at  Cono 
on  the  12th  inst.  commemorative  of  the  Second  CenI 
nial  Anniversary  since  the  settlement  of  that  to 
Oration  by  Rev.  R.  Waldo  Emerson.  Dinner  at  SI 
herd's. 


Ertract  from  a  letter  to  the  Editor. — The  season 
Berkshire,  Mass.  has  been  an  exceedingly  wet  or 
The  crops  of  grass,  however,  are  short  one-third  of  tb( 
usual  quantity,  and  hay  has  been  selling  at  from  8 
10  dollars  per  2000  lbs.  from  the  meadow.  Wheat  «* 
Rye  are  excellent,  and  the  oat  crop  uncommonly  laig 
Many  fields  will  yield  from  60  to  75  bushels  to  the  act 
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FANEUIL  HALL  MARKET. 

Wkdnesuav,  Skpt.  0,  1835. 

Largo  Lima  and  Saba  beans  12j  els  n  quart ;  Beets  13^ 
els  a  dozen  ;  Cabbages  37.^  cts  a  dozen;  Cucumbers  0.1 
cts  a  dozen  ;  crook  neck  Squashes  2  cts  a  pound  ;  white 
Onions  $'2,00  a  bushel ;  Tomatoes  Hi  cts  a  dozen ; 
Squash  Peppers  Sets  a  pound. 
*^  t'KuiT.  Plums  25  cts  a  quart;  apples  $1,00  a  bushel ; 
Pears  $2,00;  Bartlett  Pears  25  to  50  cts  a  dozen; 
Peaches  Ironi  50  els.  to  1,00  a  half  peck,  according  to 
quality,  some  very  fine  ones  arc  held  as  liigh  as  50  els. 
per  dozen  ;  Water  melons  12^  cts  apiece  ;  Canlaleupes 
12.i  cts  apiece  ;  Black  Hamburg  and  Sweet  water  Grapes 
from  the  Green  House,  75  cts  per  pound  ;  Egg  Plants  25 
cts  a  dozen. 

There  is  no  scarcity  of  fruit  and  vegetables  this  sea- 
son. The  market  is  most  bountifully  supplied.  Apples 
come  in  abundantly.  Pears  were  never  so  plenty.  The 
lotalii  crop  is  excellent.  The  contrast  between  the 
cn^lhened  and  dejected  vi:^age  of  tlie  farmer  in  the 
pritig  and  the  happy  and  ligbt-bearled  fartner  in  the 
fall,  is  pleasant  to  beiiold.  Accounts  from  our  friends  in 
the  country  speak    promise  of  fullness  and  plenty. 


BRIGHTON  MARKET,— Monday,  Sep,  7.  1835, 
Heported  fur  the  IJaily  Advertiser  &.  Patriot. 

At  Market,  C30  Beef  Cattle,  14t;0  Stores,  3270  Sheep' 
ind  550  Swfne. 

Prices — Beef  Cattle  —  The  best  qualities  of  Beef 
Cattle  were  scarce,  consequently  sales  were  quick  at 
idvanced  prices.  We  noticed  a  few  yokes  e.xtra  taken 
it  33s  a  34s  6d  ;  prime  31s  a  32s  6d  ;  good  2ys  a  31s  ; 
.bin  Oxen  and  Cows  24s  a  27s  ;  two  year  old  21s  a  22s  (id. 

Stores — A  large  proportion  at  market  were  from  Maine. 
Yearlings  $5  a  7  50  ;  twoyear  old  10  a  15  ;  three  year 
)ld  15  a  lU. 

Sheep — Sales  ordinary  at  8s,  9s,  and  10  ;  middling  lis. 
Is  Gd,  12s  and  13s  i)d  ;  better  qualities  13s  Od,  14s  3d, 
5s,  16s  Gd  and  17s  3d.     Very  fine  VVelliers   at  market. 

Sicine — Several  sniall  lots  of  Slioats  were  taken  at  4.^ 
or  Sows  and  5^  for  barrows  ;  at  retail  5  a  G  for  Sows  and 
"  a  7  for  barrows. 


notice:  to  pAPITAUSTS. 

The  undersigned  having  been  engaged  for  a  numl>er  of 
lyearspast  in  ibe  Linnasan  Gai  den  and  Nurseries  al  tills  place, 
m  a  department  where  he  has  had  every  opporiunily  of  be- 
oming  IhorouKhly  acquainted  witli  the  business,  wishes  to 
3rm  a  conue.\ioQ  with  some  nerson  of  capital,  eilheras  active 

silent  partners,  for  ttie  purpose  of  carry.nj^  on  the  Nursery 
md  Garden  Seed  business.  To  a  person  wisiiins:  to  engage 
la  lucrative  business,  it  is  an  opportunity  rarely  to  be  met 
'/ith.  Any  communication  adddressed  to  the  subscriber  will 
<e  treated  as  strictly  confidential. 

2i.  G.  K.  G.iRRETSON. 

Flushing,  L.  I.  Sep.  Isl,  1835. 


AGRICUL.TURA1.  CHEMISTRY. 

Chaptals  Agricultural  Chemistry,  lirst  American   Edition, 
■rom  the  French.    Just  published,  price  ^1,25. 

sep.  9.  GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 


GARDEN  SEES,  TREES,  <&c. 
The  subscriber  is  dai  y  receiving  a  supply  of  Garden  Seeds, 
towlh  of  1333,  and   will  execute  orders    from  the  Soulli   at 
hort  notice,  for  SEEDS  of  the  greatest  variety,  raised  in  gar- 
ens  connected  with  the   Agricultural    Warehouse   and   New 
England  Seed  Store,  Boston,  and  warranted  of  good  quahlv 
BOXES  UF  G.\KnEN  SEEDS  containing  an  assorlmcni 
atly  papered  up  in  6i  cent  papers  supplied   al  a  disrnunl  to 
'radcrs,    also   FllUll     AND  OR.NAMENT.^L   TREES 
HULHERRY  .ANDJIOKUS  MULTICAULIS  TREKS.    ' 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Books,  New   England   far- 
er  (weekly  a  t2,bO   per  annum),  Silk  Manual   (monthly  at 
•Gets,  per  annujn).  Horticultural  Register  at   ;J2  per  annum 
•ubiished  by  GEO.  C.  BARRETT, 

sep.  9   1835.  Boston. 

PATENT  GRATER  CIDER  MILL. 

For  sale  at  the  .4griculuiial  Warehouse  Leiand's  Patent 
Jraicr  Cider  .'Mill.  ,  he  following  certificates  will  give  Ihc 
tubjic  some  proof  of  its  value. 

lis  may  cerlify  that  we  the  subscribers  have  used  llie 
iho\e  named  machine  for  the  last  three  years,  and  approve 
he  plan.  We  save  one  bird  of  labor  and  lime  in  griudin-- 
nd  laying  u;)  a  cheese  of  cider.  It  grinds  belter  than  old 
nills  generally  do,  the  rid.  r  is  cl.ar  and  coniains  less  sedi- 
nenl.  The  cider  is  pressed  out  in  less  lime  and  mills  are 
iepl  III  repair  at  less  expense  Ihan  the  old  mills. 

Sherburne,  AARON  L EL. AND, 

JOS.   P.  LELAND, 
JOIHAW  W.  ROGERS. 


CBANBICRRV  RAKES. 

Just  received  and  lor  sale  al  the   Agricidlural  Warehous 
a  few  very  superior  patent  Cranberry  rakes,  price  ^l,.*. 


A  few  I: 
For  sale  by 


BLACK  SKA  AVHEAT, 

hels  of  this  superior  variety  of  winter  wheat. 


GEO.  C.  CARRET'l'. 


FARRIER  WANTED. 

A  man   or  a   man  and  his  wife  to  take  charge  of  a  Farm. 
A  Top.»field  one  who  can  l.rii  g  good  testimonials  of  his  char- 
acter.    Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  New  England  Fanner. 
31.  sep    9. 


SPLENDID  BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

Just  received  at  die  New  England  Seed  Store,  an  assort- 
ment of  Bulbous  Roots,  comprising  the  finest  varielies  of 
Tulips,  splendid  variegated  red,  yellow  and  mixed,  with  the 
colors  marked  on  each. 

Hyariiidis.  Double  and  single,  a  fine  assortment,  with  the 
colors  marked  on  each.  Also  an  assortment  of  fine  double 
and  single  Hyacinths  mijfcd  without  names. 

I'olyaiiihus  Narcisus.  Fragrant  white  with  single  cups, 
and  extra  sized  roots. 

VA'e  shall  open  in  a  few  days  a  further  supply  of  fine  Bul- 
bous Roots  from  Holland,  among  which  will  be  bulbs  of  e.  cry 
kind  and  color,  which  will  complete  a  superb  assortment. 

SCILLA  PERUVIANA,  a  rare  hulb,  from  ti.e  Archipe- 
lago; produces  a  splendid  flower  may  begrox\n  in  pots  or  in 
the  garden,  perfeclly  hardy  Prices — 50cts.  25cts  and  12^ 
cts    arcorrling  to  size, 

TULIPS,  a  large  and  splendid  collection,  growing  in    the 
Horticultural   Gardens    connec.ed   with  the   New  England 
Seed  Store, 
sep   2. 


VALUABLE  LEASE  FOR  SALE. 

The  subscriber,  wishing  to  remove  to  the  \A'est  with  some 
friends,  will  dispose  ol' his  (20  years'  lease)  12  years  unex- 
pired of  Indian  Hill  Farm,  containingahout  175acres  of  highlv 
pro  ludive  land  which  has  tor  8  years  past  been  under  a 
rotation  of  crops  and  the  rent  spent  in  improvements. 

As  the  owiii-r  is  still  desirous  of  improving  it  a  great  part 
of  llie  rent  might  be  expended  in  imiirovemcnt  from  year  to 
year.  The  subscriber  will  sell  die  valuable  slock  of  short 
honied  cattle,  implements,  &c..  or  not,  as  may  be  agreed  on. 
Application  to  be  made  previous  to  the  15th  Sepleinber. 

The  situation  is  remarkably  healthy. 

ROBERT  WILKIE,  Ionian  Hill  Farm, 4  1-2  miles  from 
Newburyport.    Inquire  also  at  this  oHice. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

For  Sale,  at  New  England  Seed  Store,  51  and  52  North 
Market  street,  the  following  .  inds  of  Strawbkrrv  Plants. 
some  of  them  new  and  fine  varieties.  Orders  are  solicited 
early. 

PRICE  pr.  doz.  pr.  100 


1  Chili, 

2  Alpine, 

3  M'  thven  Castle,   - 

4  While  Chili.     - 

5  Chili  Large  Scarlet, 

6  Wilmol. 

7  Keen's  Seedling, 

8  Downlon, 

9  Mulberry,  -  -  . 
in  Rath  Scarlet,    - 

1 1  Rosebcrrv, 

12  English  Red  Wood,    - 

13  do       While  do. 
U  Pine  Apple,     - 

15  Hantbois.    . 

Ifi  Monthly  While  Bush,  - 

17  do.     Scarlet  do. 

18  Earlv  Virginia, 

19  Genuine   .Monihly  Alpine, 

20  Wcllinfflnn  or  Bostock, 

21  Royal  Scarlet, 

22  Grive  End,      - 

23  Caroline, 

24  Large  Lima,    - 

25  Large  Early  Scarlet, 
2(1  French  Muik  Hauthois, 

27  •'^outhlioro' Seedling, 

28  True  Prolific  Hanll.ois, 

29  Knevett's  ^ew  Pine, 
30,New  or  Black  Hauthois. 


124  ea. 
dn.  do, 


374 


50 


^VHITE  MULBERRY  SEED,  Growth  of  1835. 

Just  received  50  lbs.  of  White  Mulberry  Seed  growth  of 
1835.  saved  with  much  rare  from  good,  Ihriflv  trees,  expressi/ 
lor  the  New  England  Seed  S'ore.     For  sale  iiy 

GEORGE  C.  BARRETT. 

N.  R. — As  the  quantity  will  prohalily  lie  inadequate  for  the 
demand  the  next  season  orders  should  be  sent  early. 

July  29. 


I'lllCIiS  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


COIUtECTED    WITH    CHEAT    CARE,  WEEKLY. 


.     cash 
,  Howard  street, 

vharf,         .    ■ 


(prime) 


Apples,        .... 
Beans,  while,  . 
Beef,  niess,  ti|cw) 
Cargo,  No.  1. 
prinie. 
Beeswax,  (.Amcncim) 
liUTTLK  inspected,  No.  I,     . 
Cheese,  new  milk,  . 
Fea'i  H,ERS,  northern,  geese, 
southern,  geese, 
Flax,  American, 
Flaxseed, 
Flour,  Gi 
Balli 

Ballimore,  ■ 
Alexandtia, 
Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellovy 
southern  yellow 
white. 
Rye,  norlheni,  ik 

Barley, 

Oats,  nor  hern, 
Hay,  best  English,     . 
eastern  screwed,  . 
hard  pressed,    . 

Honey, 

Hops,  1st  quality 

2d  (jualily    .... 

LakI),  Boston,  Isl  sort,    . 

southern,  1st  sort. 

Leather,  siaughler,. sole, 

do.        upper, 

dry  hide,  sole, 

do.        upper. . 
Philadelphia,  sole. 
Baltimore,  sole,  . 
LiME,Jiest  sort, 

Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  extra  clear,  . 
Navy,  mess,  . 
bone,  middlings. 
Seeps,  Herd's  Grass, 
Red  Top, 

Red  Clover,  northern, 
White  Dutch  Honeysuckle, 
SiLE  Cocoons,  (American) 


I'ALLt 
Wool,  pri 


ony 


Fie 


American,  full  blood,  washed, 
do.        3-4lhs  do. 

do.        1-2     •  do. 

do.         l-ilaiid  common 
Native  washed 
^       (  Pulled  superfine, 
o-c      Isl  Lambs,     . 
^^■;2d      do. 
3d      do, 
Isl  Spinning,     . 
Southern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  cts. 
less  per  lb. 


KHilM 

barrel 

2  60 

bushel 

1  02 

barrel 

13  00 

11 

900 

pound 

20 

Iti 

" 

8 

" 

45 

40 

" 

9 

bushel 

1  25 

barrel 

cor, 

** 

fi  12 

" 

i;75 

" 

G2I 

bushel 

1  00 

90 

" 

91 

" 

95 

51"! 

ton 

22  IWJ 

'■ 

llJOO 

" 

17  0(1 

gallon 

37 

pouiul 

'« 

11 

9 

" 

19 

" 

12 

19 

" 

18 

*' 

27 

" 

25 

cask 

1  0( 

harrel 

20  50 

" 

16  00 

13 

Ini.shel 

2  25 

" 

70 

pound 

9 

" 

25 

bushel 

2  75 

cwt. 

7  50 

pound 

G5 

■' 

55 

" 

50 

it 

37 

40 

" 

38 

" 

55 

" 

45 

" 

33 

n 

2.5 

AS 

3  00 

187 

13  50 

1 1  .51) 

9  51) 

24 

20 

5 

48 

45 

10 

1  37 

(i26 

f.  25 

fi87 

I  18 

104 


17  00 
20  00 


20 

29 

27 

1  04 

2100 

16  50 

250 


3  00 
8  00 


PROVISION    MARKET. 

RETAIL   PRICES. 

Hams,  norlheni, 

soiiihern,  none. 

Pork,  whole  hogs. 
Poultry,    . 
Butter,  (tub)     , 


inp 


Eggs, 

Potatoes,  new, 

CiuER,  none  of  consequence. 


pound 

12 

" 

G.i 

i, 

14 

" 

22 

dozen 

l(i 

bushel 

i\'l 

barrel 

3  50 
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Just    publishpd     by  JOHN  ALLEN,  &  CO.  Corner  of 

Washiiigion  and  School  sircels,  up  stairs,  and  by  GEO.  C 
H.ARRE'r'T  at  ihp  Seed  Siore  No  61  and  52,  Norlh  Market 
Strrn.  FEsSENDEN'S  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER'S 
ALMANAC  (or  1836.  For  sale  also  by  Booksellers,  biiop- 
jtpppers,  &,c.,  penerally. 

This  Almanac  w  II  be  found  one  of  the  most  interesting^  and 
amusing  of  the  series,  of  which  it  composes  No  VIII.  It 
consists  of  the  usjial  astronomical  calculations,  humorous 
poetical  sketches  Q^  the  months  j  ohscrva  ions  and  directions 
relative  to  the  employment  of  die  Farmer,  which  will  be  founJ 
appropriate  loearh  month  in  the  circle  of  the  seastms,  "  Agn- 
ctdture  and  Rural  Eco7iomij"  including  cuts  and  descriptions 
of  many  of  the  mo'^1  usolul  miplements  employed  in  lill  ge. 
V.dualije  Recipes  j  Husbandry  Honorable,  a  pilhy  piece  of 
parnmoiml  poetry.  The  Splendors  of  the  Setting  Sun,  a 
poetical  effusion  ;  Aphorisms  ;  Eulogy  on  [he  Art  of  Agricul" 
ture;  Calendar  of  Courts,  Roads,  Distances,  &C;  &c. 
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NEW   ENGLAND   FARMER, 


SEPT.  9,  1835. 


SM.issiES.a^-ws'. 


THE  SECRET. 
In  a  fair  lady's  heart,  once,  a  secret  was  lurking 

It  toss'd,  and  it  tumbled,  it  long'd  to  get  out ; 
The  lips  half  betrayed  it,  by  smiling  and  smirking, 

And  Tongue  was  impatient  to  blab  it,  no  doubt. 

But  Honor  look'd  gruff  on  the  subject ;  and  gave  it 
In  charge  to  the  teeth,  so  cnchantingly  white  ; — 

Should  the  captive  attempt  an  elopement,  to  save  it. 
By  giving  the  lips  an  admonishing  bite. 

'Twas  said,  and  'twas  settled  ;  and  honor  departed,' 
Tongue  quivered,  and  trembled ;  but  dared  not  rebsl. 

When  right  to  its  tip,  secret  suddenly  started, 
And  half,  in  a  whisper,  escaped  from  its  cell. 

Quoth  the  teeth,  in  a  pet,  we'll  be  even  for  this. 
And  they  bit  very  smartly  above  and  beneath. 

But  the  lips  at  that  instant  were  bribed  with  a  kiss. 
And  they  popped  out  the  secret  in  spite  of  the  teeth. 


[From  the  PorlLind  Adverliser.J 
ENGLISH  SCENERY. 

The  peculiar  charm  of  English  scenery  in  an 
American  eye  is  its  cultivation.  What  we  dislike 
most,  an  Englishman  loves  most.  The  trees  that 
we  hew  down  with  barbarian  recklessness,  he 
plants  with  assiduous  care.  Forests  that  are  bores 
to  us,  are  as  mines  of  gold  to  him.  ^Vitll  just  as 
much  vanity  as  we  (of  the  North)  seek  to  build 
on  the  hill,  ho  seeks  to  build  from  it.  As  we  of 
the  cities  dislike  country-life,  so  he  loves  it.  As 
we  cluster  together  in  villages,  so  he  avoids  them. 
As  we  seek  the  heart  of  a  town,  so  he  abhors  it. — 
These  facts,  and  the  possession  of  landed  property 
in  few  and  noble  hands,  lead  to  some  remarkable 
difference  in  the  two  countries.  Hence  though 
we  may  sav  in  America,  with  a  semblance  of  truth, 
that  "  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the 
town,"  we  cannot  say  it  here  with  any  truth  at  all. 
Man  here  has  had  as  much  to  do  in  making  the 
coimtry  as  in  making  the  town.  Wealth  seeks  it, 
and  lavishes  there  its  possessions.  The  chief  am- 
bition of  almost  every  merchant  is  to  have  his 
country  seat.  One  is  quite  necessary  to  a  noble- 
man's rank.  Thus  even  the  humblest  farmer 
catches  this  most  delightful  taste.  His  cottage  is 
often  covered  all  over  with  flowers.  The  hedges 
are  often  beautifully  trimmed  about  it.  Fine 
walks  are  laid  out.  All  that  is  unpleasant  in  farm- 
ing life  is  concealed  as  nuich  as  possible  from 
public  view,  —  and  it  would  be  a  disgrace  for  a 
farmer  here  to  have  such  front  doors,  and  such 
public  barn  yards  as  two-thirds  of  our  farmers 
have.  By  the  way,  this  is  important,  and  the  farm- 
er who  will  reform,  will  do  great  service  to  his 
neighbors  —  iinportant  I  say,  for  such  a  taste  has 
more  influence  upon  the  character  of  a  peojile  than 
many  suspect.  Ilence  too,  there  is  a  love  for  the 
country  all  over  England, —  and  with  it  there  is 
a  taste  for,  and  an  appreciation  of,  cultivated  sce- 
nery, of  landscape,  that  we  have  not. 

The  gentleman  here  seeks  for  his  house  a  pros- 
pect as  well  as  a  foundation.  The  mountain  and 
the  little  lake  he  always  looks  for  when  he  can. 
A  rivulet  thai  we  would  think  nothing  of,  I  have 
often  seen  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful. 
The  cliff  that  would  be  wild  forever  with  us,  is 
often  adorned  with  walks,  and  flowers,  and  hedges 
Even  the  little  cascade  is  fashioned  and  shaped  to 
make  it  yet  prettier  than  it  is.     Wealth  luxuriates 


in  such  a  taste.  The  poor  here  are  not  driven  as 
with  us  into  the  suburbs  of  towns,  for  wealth  seeks 
the  suburbs,  there  to  build  its  walks  and  its  gar- 
dens, —  and  the  heart  of  the  town  is  left  for  the 
poor.  Let  then  the  setting  sun,  or  the  mid-day 
sun,  as  softened  and  mellowed  by  the  over-liangitjg 
cloud  of  an  English  sky,  fall  upon  a  landscape 
kept  verdant  and  thus  richly  cultivated,  —  and  an 
American  can  hardly  believe  that  he  sees  aught 
else  than  a  mighty  picture.  Fancy  struggles  bard 
with  Fact.  We  enjoy  such  things  more  than  all 
other  people  when  we  see  them  here,  because  our 
country  is  so  new,  and  the  contrast  is  so  great. 
What  an  ecstacy  of  delight,  then,  an  Englishinan 
must  feel,  rocked  and  cradled  in  a  scene  so  quiet, 
so  soothing,  so  mild,  —  when  taken  from  his  little 
rivulets  and  brooks  that  he  calls  rivers,  —  his  hills 
that  he  calls  mountains,  —  his  ponds  that  he  calls 
lakes  and  lochs,  —  his  woods  and  parks  that  he 
calls  forests,  —  his  cascailes  and  bubbles  that  he 
misnames  waterfalls, —  what  depth  of  emotion  he 
must  have  when  going  from  home,  he  sees  what 
is  a  river,  a  lake,  a  mountain,  a  fall  of  water. 
The  Fathei'  of  waters,  or  the  roar  of  Niagara,  are 
wonders  to  him  which  we  can  hardly  share  with 
him,  born  as  we  are  within  their  influence.  Some 
scenes  in  Western  Virginia,  which  by  the  way,  I 
think  the  most  imjiressive  of  all  our  American  sce- 
nery, or  many  in  Maine,  in  her  woods  and  fast- 
nesses, that  I  could  mention,  —  which,  by  and  by, 
will  be  "the  Lakes  George"  of  America,  would 
he  fortunes,  immense  fortunes,  as  mere  shows  in 
England.  By  the  by,  we  differ  as  a  people  from 
the  English  just  as  our  scenery  and  our  localities 
differ.  A  curious  essay,  I  think,  might  be  writ- 
ten upon  this  ;  but  I  am  at  what  ought  to  be  the 
end  of  a  letter,  lost  already  in  the  mist  of  an  essay 
in  doors,  and  a  London  coal  smoke,  if  I  go  out. 
I  will  send  you  letters  enough  and  to  spare,  anon. 

B. 


New  American  Cement. 

We  witnessed  yesterday  the  estahlishment  of 
the  Ammcan  Cement  Company,  in  thi  upper  part 
of  Hudson  street,  which  is  now  ready  to  execute 
orders  for  their  work.  This  cement  is  a  new 
composition,  the  invention  of  Mr  Parker,  which, 
it  strikes  us,  will  be  very  important  for  all  hydrau- 
lic and  many  other  purposes.  The  Company 
exhibit  a  house  about  fifteen  feet  square,  and  about 
the  same  feet  in  height,  with  handsome  colunuis 
in  front,  built  and  floored  entirely  of  this  material, 
in  imitation  of  blue  granite,  and  apparently  as  hard 
and  durable  as  that  article.  They  also  exhibit 
several  cisterns,  for  which  this  cement  appears  to 
be  admirably  adapted,  the  walls  being  as  hard  as 
marble,  and  cannot  leak.  The  company  have  pre- 
pared a  model  from  this  cement,  of  pipes  to  bring 
the  water  of  the  Croton  river  to  the  city,  which 
they  assert  can  he  done  by  their  model  at  a  much 
less  expense  than  by  the  plan  which  has  been 
adopted  of  bringing  it  through  a  canal  of  mason 
work,  and  so  far  as  we  could  learn  were  deeply 
impressed  with  their  importance. — JV*.  Y.  Mercan- 
tile Advertiser. 


To  be  of  no  church  is  dangerous.  Religion, 
the  rewards  of  which  are  distant,  and  which  is 
animated  only  by  faith  and  hope,  will  gradually 
glide  out  of  the  mind,  unless  re-impressed  and  re- 
invigorated  by  external  ordinances,  by  stated  calls 
to  public  worship,  and  by  the  influence  of  example. 
— Dr  Johnson's  LAft  of  Milton. 


MORUS  MUIiTICAUIilS. 

For  sale  at  Ihe  Airricnllural  Warehouse,  51  and  52  Norll 
Market  streel,  any  number  of  Trees  of  the  Morus  Wullicauh': 
or  Chinese  Mulberry.  These  trees  were  propagated  iu  thi 
counlry.  Tlie  superiority  of  the  foliage  of  this  tree  as  foo< 
for  the  silk-worm  over  all  olliei,  has  repeatedly  been  lesled 
and  is  prov^  d  bevoiid  a  doubt.  The  price  for  Trees,  from  ' 
to  5  feet  high  is  jj!30  per  hundred,  g4,50  per  dozen,  Sf.  50' 
single.  Trees  but  2  or  3,  with  good  roots  §25  per  hundred,  t 
GEORGE  C  BARRETT, 
New  England  Farmer  OJfice. 


WHITE  MNL.BERRY  TREES  WANTED. 

The  subscriber  is  desirous  of  purchasing  100.000  Whili 
Mulberry  Trees.  3  yearsold,  Ihiifty  andof  good  size,  for  whici 
g3  per  iOO  will  be  paid  G.  C.  BARRETT. 

Boston,  July  29, -1835. 


GRASS  SEEDS. 

30  Casks  Clover  Seeds— prime  quality,   10  do.  Timothy 
IOO  Bushels  Red  Top;  500  lbs.  White  Clover. 

For  sale  by  GEO.  C.  BARRETT, 

New  England  ^eed  Store. 


SILVER  FIRS,  &c. 

VViLi.nM  Mann  of  Bangor,  Me.  will  execute  at  short  no 
tice  orders  for  Silver  Firs,  Evergreens,  4'C.  well  packed  an< 
n  good  order.  april  8. 


COMPLETE  SET  OF  THE  FARMER. 

For  sale  atlhis  office,  one  complete  set  of  the  New  Englam 
Farmer  comprising  twelve  volumes,  neatly  a..d  well  bound 
jud  perfect.    Price  §3  25  per  volume,  cas/i.  Feb.  18. 


of  the  New  Eng  and  Farmer. 


CHERRY  STONES   AVANTED, 

For  which  a  libera!  price  will  be  paid.     Apply  at  the  office^ 
-  •     -      -  ■  -  July  15.      !• 

SILK  COCOONS  WANTED. 

The  suhscriher,  encouraged  hy  the  late  act  of  the  Legislai 
to  reel  and  throw  American  Silk,  wishes  to  purchase  at 
the  Agricultural  Warehouse  in  Boston,  Silk  Cocoons,  and  will 
fay  J?3  per  bushel  for  the  best,  and  in  proportion  for  poorcf' 
ones.  [m6]  G.  C.  BARRETT. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

An  excellent  Farm  containing  70  acres,  situated  in  Marlbe* 
rough.  Mass.,  with  a  house  and  harn  ther.eon, for  sale,  or  would 
he  exchanged  for  properly  in  the  city  of  Boston.  For  term* 
and  particulars  inquire  of'G.  C.  BAliRETT  at  this  office, 
N.  B.  PROCTOR,  Esq.  of  said  Marlborough.  6m 


FARM  W^ ANTED. 

A  farm  is  wanted  within  20  miles  of  Boston,  for  the  cultiva> 
lion  of  the  ftlulberry  Tree,  to  consist  of  from  200  to  300  acres 
to  be  high  land  and  easy  to  cultivate.  Any  person  wishing  ti 
sell  such  a  farm,  by  forwarding  a  simple  Bond,  that  the  pric, 
may  be  known  and  relietl  up  n,  a  Committee  will  examiii. 
the  premises  -,  as  it  is  determined  to  purchase  the  best  Farn 
offrred  this  Aulumit. 
Address  may  be  made  to — 

THO.  WHITM ARSH,  Boston  or  Brookline. 

WM.  H    .MONTAGUE,  Boston, 

JOSIAH  DANIELS,  do. 

GEO.  C.  BARREI'I'        do. 

JOHN  ASHTON,  Boston  or  Koxbury. 


12. 
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THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER  I 

Is  published  every  Wednesday  Evening,  at  $3  per  annum* 
payable  at  the  end  of  Ihe  year  —  but  those  who  pay  withu 
sixty  days  from  Ihe  lime  of  subscribing,  are  entitled  to  a  d»  I 
duction  of  lifly  cents.  j 

O"  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  withoul  paynwi  i 

being  made  in  advance.  ' 

I 
AGENTS. 

Npw\York — G  C.  Thorburn,  G7  Liberty-street. 

Albany — Wm.  Thorburn,  347  Market-street. 

Pliiladelphia — D.  S,-  C.  Landbkth,  85  Chesnul-slreet. 

Baltimore—}.  I.  Hitchcock,  I'ublisher  of  .American  Farm*!. 

Cincinnati — S.  C.  Parkhurst,  23  Lower  Market-street. 

Flushing,  N  Y. — W»i.  Prince  i^.  Sons,  Prop.  Lin.  Bol.Qw^ 

West  Bradford.— Wm.k  &  Cn.  Bo.)kseIlers. 

Middlebury,  Vt. — Wight  Chapman,  Merchant. 

Hartford — GoonwiN  4*  Co.  Booksellers. 

Newhuryytort — Ereniczer  .STEimiA^,  Bookseller. 

Portsmmith,  N.  H. — John  W.  Foster,  Bookseller. 

Woodstock,  Vt.—}.  A.  Pratt. 

Bangor,  Me. — Wm.  Mann,  Druggist. 

Halifax,  N.  S.—V.  J.  Holland,  Esq.  Editor  of  Recorder.  ' 

St.  Lovis— Geo.  Holton 
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BOSTON,  WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  16,  1835 


Exhibition  of   Jllaiiufncliirea.   PI<  iightng    MntcU, 

ltd  Public  Snip  iif  AiiiinaU  iind   Manufac- 

turca.  At  Url|;htou,  Ding!.  oi>  Weducs- 

da}-,  Oct.  14^,   IS3S  ;  to  com- 

nieuce  at  9  o'cUt,  A*  91* 

riie  Trustees  of  the  Blassaclmsetts  Society  for 
the  |iromotioii  of  Agriculture,  eucouraged  bj' 
the  patronage  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State, 
intoiid  to  ofler  in  premiums,  not  only  the  sum 
graiiti'd  by  the  Government  for  that  purpose, 
but  also  the  whole  amount  of  the  income  of 
llieir  own  funds.  They  therefoie  announce  to 
the  public  their  intention  to  have  a  Cattle  Show 
and  Exhil)iti()n  of  lAIanufactuics,  &c.  at  Brigh- 
ton, on  Wednesday,  Oct.  14,  1835.  The  whole 
business  to  be  transacted  in  one  day.  The  fol- 
lowing premiums  are  offered  : — 

FOR    STOCK. 

'or  the  best  Bull,  above  one  year  old,  $20  00 
or  the  next  best,  do.  10  00 

or  the  best  Bull  Calf,  fiom  5  to  12  months 

old,  10  00 

or  the  no.xt  best,  do.  do.  5  00 

or  the  best  Cow,  not  less  than  3  years  old,  25  00 
or  the  next  best,  do.  do.  15  00 

or  the  next  best  Cow,  10  00 

or  the  best  Heifer,  not  exceeding  3  years 

old,  whether  she  has  had  a  calf  or  not,   15  00 
or  the  next  best,         _    do.  do.  12  00 

or  the  next  best,  do.  do.  8  00 

The  Bulls,  Cows,  and  H"ifers,  for  which  pre- 
liums  are  awarded,  to  be  kept  at  least  one  year 
lereafter  within  the  State.  The  owner  of  each 
11,  Bull  Calf,  Cow  and  Heifer,  offered  for  pre- 
iums,  must  produce  an  affidavit  of  the  origin 
.d  character  of  the  animal  and  of  the  quantity 
id  quality  of  the  ndlk  yielded  by  the  cows,  to- 
ther  with  the  manner  in  which  they  are  fed  and 
jpt. 

or  the  best  Ox,  fitted  for  slaughter,  regard 
to  be  had  to,  and  a  particular  state- 
ment to  be  given  of,  the  mode  and  ex- 
pense of  fatting 
»r  the  next  best,  do.  do. 

»r  the  next  best,  do.  do. 


25  00 
20  00 
10  00 
25  00 
20  00 
15  00 
12  00 
8  00 


»r  the  best  pair  of  Working  Oxen, 
^r  the  next  best  do. 

•r  tlie  next  best  do. 

•r  the  next  best  do. 

•r  the  next  best  do. 

fAb  oxen  to  be  admitted  to  trial  as  working  oxen, 
der  four  years  old.) 

rthe  best  Dishley  Ram,  20  00 

r  the  best      do.      Ewe,  20  00 

r  the  best  South  Down  Rain,  20  00 

r  the  best  do.  Ewe,  20  00 

le  above  premiums  will  be  awarded  on  Sheep  either 
imported  or  raised  in  the  State  ;  but  the  persons 
receiving  the  premiums  are  to  enter  into  obligation 
to  keep  the  same  within  the  State  for  breeding. 
r  the  best  Boar,  not  exceeding  2  years  old,  10  00 
r  the  next  best,  do.  do.  8  00 

r  the  best  Sow,  10  00 

•r  the  next  best,  8  00 


To  be  ke|)t  one  year  thereafter  for  breeding,  by 
the  persons  receiving  the  premaums. 
For  the  best  Pigs,  not  les-s  than  two  in  num- 
ber, nor  less  than  four  mouths  old,  nor 
more  than  eiglit,  10  00 

For  the  next  best,  do.  do.  5  00 

None  of  the  above  animal.^,  (■xce|)t  Sheep,  as 
above  specified,  will  be  entitled  to  premiums,  un- 
less they  are  wholly  bred  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Any  of  the  above  Stock,  when  raised  and  still 
owned  at  the  time  of  the  exhibition  by  the  person 
who  raised  them,  will  entitle  the  claimant  to  an 
allowance  often  per  cent,  in  addition. 

No  animal,  for  which  to. any  owner  one  premi- 
um shall  have  been  awarded,  shall  be  considered 
a  subject  for  any  future  premium  of  the  Society, 
except  it  be  for  an  entirely  distinct  premium,  and 
for  qualities  diflierent  from  those  for  which  the 
former  premium  was  awarded. 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 

For  the  best  Butter,  not  less  than  50  lbs.     $20  00 
For  the  next  best,  do.  15  00 

For  the  best  Cheese,  not  less  than  1  year 
old,,  and  not  less  in  quantity  than  100 
pounds,  20  00 

For  the  next  best,  do.  15  00 

For  the   best  Cheese,  less  than  1   year  old, 

and  not  less  in  quantity  than  100  lbs.  10  00 
For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Butter  and 
Cheese  made  between'the  15th  of  May 
and  the  1st  of  October,  from  and  not 
less  than  four  Cows,  the  quantity  of 
Butter  and  Cheese,  and  the  number  of 
Cows,  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and  specimens  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
Show,  of  not  less  than  twenty  pounds 
of  each,  and  the  mode  of  feeding,  if 
any  thing  besides  pasture  is  used,  20  00 

Besides  the  above  premiums  for  Butter  and  Cheese, 
the  Trustees  wdl  award  the  following  in   the 
month  of  December. 
For  the  best  lot  in  tubs,  pots,  or  firkins,  not 

less  than  300  pounds,  50  00 

For  the  next  best,  not  less  than  300  pounds,  25  00 
For  the  best,  les.s  than  300  pounds,  and  not 

less  than   100  |)ounds,  20  00 

For  the  best  lot  of  Cheese,  not  less  than  one 
year  old,  and  not  less  in  quantity  than 
300  pounds,  25  00 

For  the  best  lot  of  Cheese,  less  than  one 
year  old,  and  not  less  in  quantity  than 
300  pounds,  20  00 

'1  he  claimant  for  the  several  premiums  on  But- 
ler to  be  exhibited  in  the  months  of  October  and 
D(^cemher  next,  must  state  in  writing  the  follow- 
ing particulars,  viz.  the  number  of  cows  ke|;t  on 
his  farm  ;  his  mode  of  keeping  ;  the  treatment  of 
the  milk  and  cream  before  churning  ;  the  mode 
of  churning,  winter  and  summer  ;  the  measures 
adopted  to  express  the  butter  milk ;  the  quantity 
and  sort  of  salt  employed  ;  whether  saltpetre,  or 
any  other  substances  have  been  used  in  the  pro- 


cess ;  the  best  lime  for  churning,  and  keeping 
Butter  ill  hot  weather,  and  the  b<!st  mode  .of  pre- 
.scrviiig  it,  ill  and  through  the  summer  and  winter, 
and  ill  what  vessels. 

The  claimants  for  the  several  premiums  on 
Cheese,  must  state  the  mode  of  making  the  same, 
and  the  following  particulars,  viz.  the  number  of 
cows  kept  ;  whether  the  Cheese  is  made  from  the 
proceeds  of  one,  two,  or  more  milkings  ;  whether 
any  addition  is  made  of  cream  ;  the  quantity  and 
sort  of  salt  used,  nnd  the  quantity  of  rennet  ;  the 
mode  of  priissure,  and  the  treatment  of  the  Cheese 
afterwards. 

Farmers  in  the  several  States  are  invited  to 
compete  for  these  premiums,  at  the  exhibition  in 
December. 

Claims  for  the  premiums  on  Butter  and  Cheese 
last  above  mentioned,  must  be  made  in  writing, 
addressed  to  Benjamin  Guild,  Esq.  Boston,  post 
paid,  on  or  before  the  first  of  December  next  ;  and 
the  parcels  deposited  before  Tuesday,  the  2nd,  at 
a  place  to  be  designated  hereafter  by  the  Trustee.s, 
on  which  day,  at  10  o'clock,  before  noon,  the  Com- 
mittee will  proceed  to  examine  the  lots  offered  for 
premium,  and  none  will  be  admitted  after  that 
hour. 

The  premiums  will  be  awarded  at  the  same 
])lace  on  Wednesday  the  3d. 

Each  lot  must  be  numbered  but  not  marked, 
aud  any  public  or  known  mark  must  be  complete- 
ly concealed,  nor  must  the  competitors  be  present; 
in  default  of  either  of  these  requisitions,  the  claim- 
ant  will  not  be  entitled  to  premium. 

It  is  particularly  recommended  to  the  competi- 
tors, that  the  Butter  be  put  up  in  the  nicest  man- 
ner. 

And  to  take  notice,  that  there  will  be  a  public 
auction  after  the  examination  by  the  Committee, 
and  those  who  desire  to  sell  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity without  any  charge  for  auctioneer's  fees,  but 
the  government  duty  must  be  paid  by  the  owners 
of  the  butter  and  cheese.  And  after  the  premi- 
um has  been  awarded;  all  tne  articles  submitted 
must  be  taken  care  of  by  their  respective  owners, 
the  Committee  having  no  further  control  or  re- 
sponsibility in  regard  to  them.  The  Committee 
will  be  at  liberty  to  withold  from  the  auction  sale 
any  jiarcels  either  of  butter  or  cheese,  whicli  they 
may  have  reason  to  suppose,  from  the  ordinary 
quality  of  the  same,  or  other  circumstances,  may 
have  been  sent  merely  for  sale. 

VEGETABLE  AND  GRAIN  CROPS. 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Carrots  on  half 

an  acre  not  less  than  300  bushels,  ,$15  00 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Potatoes  on  an 

acre,  not  less  than  500  bushels,  20  00 

For  the  greatest  quanity  of  Mangel  Wur- 
zel,  or  Scarcity  root  on  an  acre,  not 
less  than  600  bushels,  20  00 

For  the  greatest   quantity   of  Parsnips   on 

half  an  acre,  not  less  than  200  bushels,   10  00 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Ruta  Baga  on    ' 

an  acre,  not  less  than  600  bushels,  20  00 
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For  the  greatest  quantity  of  common  Turn- 
ips on  an  arre,  not  less  tlian  600  liusliels,    $20  00 

For  the  g^reatest  quantify  of  Onions  on  half 

an  acre,  not  less  than  300  bushels,  15  00 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Cabhages  on  an 
acre,  not  less  than  25  tons  weight,  free 
frjoni  earth  when   weigheil,  20  00 

Forthegreatest  quantity  of  vegetables,  grain, 
peas  and  beans  exce[)tcil,  for  home  con- 
siini|:tion,  and  not  for  sale,  raised  for  the 
keeping  of  stock,  regard  being  had  to  the 
size  of  the  farm  in  proportion  to  the  crop, 
and  to  the  number  of  the  stock  kejrt  ;  and 
also  to  the  respective  value  of  the  vegeta- 
bles as  food,  and  the  expense  of  raising 
the  same,  20  00 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Indian  Corn  on 

an  acre,  not  lefs  than  80  bushels,  20  00 

For   the   next   greatest   quantity  of  Indian 

Corn  on  an  acre,  not  less  than  80  bushels,  15  00 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Winter  Wheat 

on  an  acrfe,  not  less  than  30  bushels,  20  00 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Barley  on   an  • 
acre,  not  less  than  45  bushels,  20  00 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Rye  on  an  acre, 

not  less  than  30  bushels,     ,  20  00 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Oats,  npt  less 

than  50  bushels,  20  00 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Millet  on  an 
acre,  cut  and  cured  for  hay,  not  less  than 
three  tons,  the  claimant  giving  evidence 
of  the  time  for  sowing,  the  quantity  of 
seed  sown,  and  the  quantity  of  hay  jjro- 
duced,  20  00 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Mustard  Seed, 

not  less  than  15  bushels,  20  00 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  dressed   Flax, 

not  less  than  500  lbs.  from  an  acre,  20  00 

For  the  greatest  quantity  and  best  quality  of 

Hemj)  on  an  acre,  40  00 

It  is  to  be  understood,  that  the  quantity  of  land 
specified  above  is,  in  each  case,  to  be  in  one  piece. 
And  the  claimant  of  any  of  the  above  premiums 
shall,  with  one  other  person,  inake  oath  to  the  fol- 
lowing particulars,  before  some  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  with  a  certificate  of  the  same,  shall 
obtain  a  certificate  of  the  measurement  of  the 
land  by  some  surveyor.      The  particulars  are — 

1.  The  condition  of  the  land  in  the  Spring  of 
1833. 

2.  The  product  and  general  state  of  cultivation, 
and  quality  of  manure  used  ujiou  it  the  preceding 
year. 

3.  The  quantity  of  manure  the  present  season. 

4.  The  quantity  of  seed  used,  and  if  Potatoes, 
the  sort. 

5.  The  time  of  sowing,  weeding,  and  harvest- 
ing the  crop,  and  the  amount  of  the  product  ascer- 
tained by  actual  measurement,  after  the  whole 
jtroduce  for  which  a  premium  is  claimed,  is  har- 
vested, and  the  entire  expense  of  cultivation. 

6.  Of  Indian  Corn,  the  entire  crop  of  the  acre 
to  be  offered  for  premium,  is  to  he  shelled  and 
measured  in  the  presence  of  the  claimant,  who  is 
to  make  oath  to  the  truth  of  the  statement  made 
by  the  person  or  persons,  who  did  harvest,  shell 
and  measure  it  ;  and  to  be  measured  between  the 
fifteenth  ofNovend)er,  1835,  and  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, 1836. 

7.  At  least  forty  bushels  of  the  vegetables,  for 
which  a  premium  is  claimed,  except  potatoes, 
pnions,  and  common  turnips,  are  to  he  weighed 


free  from  dirt,  and  fifty-six  pounds  will  be  consid- 
ered a  bushel. 

THE  BEST  CULTIVATBD  FARMS. 

For  the  best  cultivated  Farm,  $150  00 

For  the  next  best  cultivated  Farm,  100  00 

The  farm  to  consist  of  not  less  than  70  acres, 
exc'usive  of  woodland.  The  owner  or  tenant,  to 
entitle  himself  to  either  of  the  premiums,  must 
state  in  writing  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  soil ; 
the  proportions  suitable  for  tdlage,  mowing,  and 
pasturing,  respectively,  and  especially  the  quantity 
of  irrigated  meadow  or  low  land  which  is  never 
tilled  or  jiloughed,  with  as  much  particularity  as 
he  is  able. 

The  number  of  acres  planted  the  present  year 
with  corn,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables. 

The  number  sowed  with  winter  and  spring 
grains,  and  other  vegetables,  specifying  the  several 
kinds,  and  the  luunber  of  acres  planted  or  sown 
with  each. 

The  quantity  and  kind  of  Manure  used  for  each 
crop,  and  the  times  and  manner  of  applying  it. 
The  quantity  and  quality  of  each  crop. 

The  number  of  acres  mowed  the  present  year, 
what  (iroportion  upland,  wliat  meadow  or  land  that 
had  never  been  ploughed,  the  kind  of  grass  and 
quantity  of  hay,  according  to  the  best  of  his  know- 
ledge, judgment,  and  belief.  His  manner  of  dress- 
ing and  manuring  his  meadow  or  mowing,  and 
laying  down  his  tilled  land  to  grass,  the  kinds  of 
grass  seed,  the  quantity  of  each,  the  time  of  year 
it  is  sown,  and  whether  with  outs,  barley,  or  other 
grain,  or  alone. 

7hfc  form  of  the  barn-yard,  and  manner  of  col- 
lecting and  making  manure. 

The  number  of  oxen,  cows,  and  young  stock, 
horses,  and  sheep,  ke[  t  on  the  farm  through  the 
year,  and  the  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  made, 
distinguishing  the  new  milk  from  the  other  cheese, 
and  the  breed  of  cows,  whether  foreign,  mixed,  or 
native. 

The  number  of  swine  kept  and  the  quantity  of 
pork  made. 

The  labor  employed  in  carrying  on  the  farm 
and  the  quantity  of  ankni  spirits  (if  any)  con- 
sumed. 

As  it  is  deemed  important  to  ascertain  the  best 
rotation  of  crops,  it  is  desired  that  the  apidicants 
for  those  premiums  will  state  the  kind  of  crop,  if 
not  able  to  state  the  quantity  raised  on  the  several 
and  respective  pieces  of  tiliage,  and  mowing  land 
described  in  their  statements,  for  the  year  next 
preceding  the  [resent  one. 

The  manner  of  feeding  his  stock  in  winter  sea- 
son ;  whether  he  give's  his  milch  cows  or  oxen 
grain  or  roots  ot"  any  kind,  and  the  kind  and  quan- 
tity. 

His  treatment  of  calves  he  intends  to  raise; 
whether  he  lets  them  continue  to  suck,  or  weans 
then)  soon  after  horn  —  how  soon  —  what  food 
he  gives  them,  and  how  long  he  continues  to  feed 
them. 

If  it  he  a  sheep  farm,  the  manner  he  treats  his 
sheep  in  the  winter:  whether  they  are  housed  or 
left  out  in  the  yard,  the  food  given  them,  and  the 
lime  they  generally  lamb. 

The  Trustees  think,  that  the  utility  of  this  pre- 
mium materially  depends  on  the  particulars  above 
mentioned  being  stated,  with  as  much  exactness 
as  the  nature  of  the  business  will  admit;  they  do 
npt  however  expect  that  the  mowing,  pasture,  or 
tillage  land,  should  be  actually  surveyed,  or  the 


hay  weighed  ;  but  only  that  the  applicant  shoul 
ascertain  the  quantities  with  as  great  accuracy  i 
he  can  without,  and  state  them  according  to  h 
his  best  judgment  and  belief  They  think  if  jri 
per  further  to  observe,  that  while  they  expect 
substantial  compliance  with  the  terms  above  sp 
cified,  an  omission  or  want  of  exactness  in  son 
of  the  less  important  particulars,  will  notpreclu 
an  applicant  from  the  premium,  if  on  the  who 
his  farm  shall  appear  to  be  so  well  cultivated 
otherwise  to  entitle  him  to  it. 

The  whole  statement  to  be  sworn  to  by  the  a 
plicanf.  The  trustees  to  be  at  liberty,  in  all  casi 
before  they  award  the  premium  to  visit  by  a  coi 
mittee,  or  such  other  ])ersons  as  they  may  appoi] 
the  farms  of  the  applicants,  if  they  deem  it  c\[ 
dieiit. 

JV.  B. — Claims  to  be  addressed  tn  Berrj,  Gui 
Esq,  ill  Boston,  (post  paid)  be/ore  the  first  day 
October  next  ;  arid  the  evidence  to  support  them 
be  sent  as  above,  on  or  before  the  first  day  ofi  Jam. 
ary,  1836. 

EXPERIMENTS,  DISCOVERIES,  AND  INVENTION! 

For  the  experiment  of  turning  in  Green 
Crops  as  a  manure,  on  a  tract,  not  less 
than  one  acre,  and  proving  its  utility,  giv- 
ing a  particular  account  in  writing,  under 
oath,  of  the  process  and  the  result,  $20 

For  the  effectual  and  satisfactory  mode  of 
extirpating  the  Worm  that  attacks  the  Lo- 
cust  tree,  100 

For  a  new,  effectual,  and  satisfactory  mode 
of  extirpating  the  Borer  which  attacks 
the  apple  tree,  50' 

For  any  newly  invented  Agricultural  im- 
plement, or  machine,  superior  to  any  de- 
signed for  the  same  use,  a  reward  not 
exceeding  twenty  dollars,  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  invention,  20 

To  the  person  who  shall  prove  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Trustees,  that  his  mode  of 
rearing,  feeding  and  fattening  neat  cattle 
is  best,  20 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  raw  unmanu- 
factured Silk,  not  less  than  ten  lbs.  raised 
by  the  claimant,  and  presented  before  the 
1st  of  December,  1835.  20 

TREES    AND    LIVE    HEDGES. 

For  the  best  plantation  of  White  Oak  tree.s, 
not  less  than  one  acre,  nor  fewer  than 
1000  trees  per  acre  —  raised  from  the 
acorn  —  not  less  than  three  years  old,  aid 
which  shall  be  in  the  most  thriving  state 
on  the  first  of  September,  1835,  jO 

For  the  best  plantation  (not  before  offered 
for  premium)  of  White  Ash,  Larch,  or 
Yellow  Locust  trees,  each  of  not  less  than 
one  acre,  nor  fewer  than  1000  trees  per 
acre,  to  be  raised  from  the  seeds,  and 
which  trees  not  less  than  three  years  old, 
shall  be  in  the  most  flourishing  state  on 
the  first  of  September,  1835,  2i 

For  the  best  Buckthorn  Hedge,  not  Jess  than 
100  rods,  and  which  shall  be  in  the  most 
thriving  state,  in  1835,  30 

Claims  imder  the  two  last  heads,  together  w 
the  proper  evidence  must  be  delivered  to  Ben 
mill  Guild,  Esq.  in  Boston,  free  of  expense,  on 
before  the  first  day  of  January,  1836. 
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V         FOR    DOMESTIC    MANUFACTU  RKS. 

For  the  host  10  qr.  \Voolcn  Blankfts,  not 
less  than  ttit  paii-s,  JjoOiOO 

For  tiic  bost  Worsted  Can\let  or  Botnba- 
zetts,  not  loss  than  iiVr/i/  yards,  40,00 

For  tlie  bost  Linen  Sbeotiufr,  not  less  than 
;^J1,,  yanls,  30,00 

For  the  best  Linen  Sliirting,  not  less  than 
fifty  yards,  30,00 

For  the  best   Se«  i-ig   Silk,  not   loss  than 
ten  iiounds,  30,00 

All  the  above  must  be  niauufacturcd  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  And  all  manufactures, 
when  presented,  must  have  a  jjrivate  mark,  and 
any  public  or  known  mark  must  be  com])letely 
concealed,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  or  known  by  the 
ConiMiittoe,  nor  nuist  the  proprietors  be  present 
when  they  are  examined — in  default  of  either  of 
these  requisitions,  the  articles  will  not  be  deemed 
entitled  to  consideration  or  premium. 

Gratuities  will  be  given  for  si)eoimens  of  u.soful 

d  ornainenlal  maiinfacttires,  of  extraordinary 
quality,  presented  at  the  hall  for  exhibition,  not 
exceeding  twentylivo  dollars  in  the  whole. 

PLOUGHING    MATCH. 

On  the  14tli  day  of  October,  proniiunis  will  be 
given  to  the  owners  and  ploughmen  of  the  three 
ploughs,  drawn  by  two  yoke  of  oxen,  and  to  the 
owners  and  ploughmen  of  three  ploughs  drawn  by 
one  yoke  of  oxen,  which  shall  be  adjudged  by  a 
Eompetent  comtuittee  to  have  performed  the  best 
ttork  with  the  least  expense  of  labor,  not  exceeding 
half  an  acre  to  each  plough.  Entries  may  be 
made  of  the  names  of  competitors  until  the 
morning  of  the  14th.  Preference  will  be  given 
to  those  who  enter  first  —  but  if,  on  call- 
mg  the  list  at  the  time  appointed,  precisely,  those 
first  named  do  not  appear,  the  next  in  order  will 
oe  preferred.  There  will  be  a  coinmittee  of  three 
(persons  to  be  judges  of  the  ploughing  by  double 
earns,  and  by  single  teams ;  the  latter  to  have 
assigned  to  them  a  part  of  the  field  distinct  from 
that  of  the  double  teams. 

Premiums  as  follows,  for  double  teams — 


First  Plough,             $15 

Second  Plough, 

$10 

Ploughman,                     8 

Ploughman, 

5 

Driver,                              4 

Driver, 

3 

Third  Plough, 

6 

Ploughman, 

3 

Driver, 

2 

For  single  teams — 

First  Plough,              $15 

Second  Plough, 

10 

I'loughman,                  10 

Ploughman, 

6 

Third  Plough, 

6 

Ploughman, 

4 

No  driver  will  be  allowed  to  a  single  team. 

To  the   I'lough  which  shall  be  adjudged 
host  of  all  those  at  the  ploughing  match,      $10,00 

Those  who  intend  to  contend  for  these  prizes, 
must  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  person  who 
shall  be  ajipointed  for  that  purpose,  in  Brighton, 
Avho^e  name  will  be  seasonably  published.  The 
'iiilietitors  will  be  considered  as  agreeing  to  fol- 
!n\v  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
-rnhed  by  the  committee.  The  ploughs  to  be 
ready  to  start  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M. 

RULES    AND    RECDLATIONS. 

Animals  mny  be  offered  for  a  premium  at 
Brighton,  notwithstanding  they  have  received  a 
premium  from  a  County  Agricultural  Society. 


All  Mianufiolures  and  implom  Mits,  and  also  the 
butter  ami  cliooso  to  bo  otH  rod  for  proniiuni  at 
the  Cuttlo  ."^how,  must  bo  brought  to  the  So<-ioty's 
h;dl,  in  Brighton,  and  entored  on  Monday,  the  l-2;h 
day  of  October  next,  to  be  examined  on  the  IStli. 

All  entries  of  animals  for  the  pens,  or  as  work- 
ing cattle,  \>  ust  be  made  before  'I'uesday  evening, 
the  13th. 

The  ploughing  matches  will  commence  on 
Wednesday  morning,  at  half  past  nine  o'clock 
precisehi. 

'J'rial  of  working  oxen,  .^t  olovon  o'clock  pre- 
cisely. 

The  public  sales  of  manufactures  and  animals, 
at  twelve  o'clock, 

'1  he  applicants  will  be  held  to  a  rigid  com|di- 
ance  with  the  rule  relative  to  entries,  as  well  as  to 
the  other  rules  prescribed. 

Besides  such  animals  as  may  have  been  offered 
for  premiums,  any  others  that  are  considered  as 
possessing  fine  qualities  will  be  admitted  for  sale. 
And  for  all  animals  or  manufactures  that  are  in- 
tended to  be  sold,  notice  must  be  given  to  the 
Secretary,  before  ten  o'clock  of  the  14th.  Auc- 
tioneers will  be  provided  by  the  Tiustees. 

It  is  understood,  that  whenever,  merely  from 
want  of  competition,  any  of  the  claimants  may  be 
considered  entitled  to  the  premium,  under  a  literal 
construction  ;  yet  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
the  object  so  offered  is  not  deserving  of  any  re- 
ward, the  judges  shall  have  a  right  to  reject  such 
claims.  Persons  to  whom  premiums  shall  be 
awarded,  may,  at  their  option,  have  an  article  of 
[date,  with  suitable  inscription,  in  lieu  of  the 
money. 

In  cases  where  pecuniary  premiimis  are  offer- 
ed, the  Trustees  may,  having  regard  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  competitors,  award  either  the 
Society's  gold  or  silver  medals,  in  lieu  of  the  pe- 
cuniary premium  annexed  to  the  several  articles. 

That  if  any  competitor  for  any  of  the  Society's 
premiums  shall  be  discovered  to  have  used  any 
disingenuous  measures,  by  which  the  objects  of 
the  Society  have  been  deaieated,  such  person  shall 
not  only  forfeit  the  yiremium  which  may  have 
been  awarded  to  him,  but  be  rendered  incapable 
of  being  ever  after  a  competitor  for  any  of  the 
Society's  premiums. 

Time  of  paying  Premiums. — The  Treasurer 
will  attend  at  the  hall  at  5  o'clock,  P.  M.)  on  the 
day  of  the  Show,  and  on  the  next  day  at  12  M.  to 
pay  all  premiums  awarded. 

All  premiums  not  demanded  within  six  months 
after  they  shall  have  'oeen  awarded,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  generously  given  to  aid  the 
funds  of  the  Society. 

By  order  of  the  Trustees. 
E.  IL  Derby, 
Wm.  Prescott, 

.1.  Hkard,  ^Committee. 

JosiAH   QuiNcr,  Jr. 
Benj.  Guild, 


CATTLE  SHOW  AND  FAIR. 

The  Seventeenth  Anniversary  of  the  Hamp- 
shire, Franklin  and  Hampden  Agricultural  Society, 
will  be  holden  in  Northampton,  on  Wednesday, 
October  7th,  §835,  to  examine  and  award  premi- 
ums on  Farmers'  Stock,  Household  Manufactures, 
Silk,  Mulberiy,  &c.,  conformable  to  the  Societies' 
Show  Bill  for  1835. 


(Competitors  for  premiuniB  will  observe  the  fol- 
lowing rules  and  regulations, 

Kegistry  of  the  Stock  of  a  whole  Farm  must  bo 
nwiilc  by  the  Secretary,  (D.  Stebbins,)  one  wok 
before  the  exhibition. 

Kegistry  of  (^hinoso  anil  While  Mulberry  and. 
Certificates,  on  or  boforo  \\„-  ir,th  day  of  Oelober. 

Registry  of  llousohold  Manufiiotures,  on  or  be- 
fore the  Monday  the  5tli. 

Registry  of  Animals  in  goneral,  on  or  before  the 
Tuesday  the  fith. 

Registry  of  D.iiry,  on  or  before  the  morning  of 
the  Gill. 

Registry  of  Raw  Silk,  Manufacturo<I  Rijk  and 
Cocoons,  on  or  before  the  morning  of  the  6th. 

See  Show  Bill  published  April,  1835. 

No  victualing  or  liquor  stands  will  be  allowed 
in  the  streets  on  the  day  of  exhibition. 

Per  Order,      D.  Stebbins,  Scc'y. 


SOWING  MULBERRY    SEED. 

The  following  "directions  for  souing  the  seed 
and  raising  the  jilant  of  the  While  Italian  Mulber- 
ry Tree,"  are  given  by  Mr  Robert  Sinclair,  Jr., 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Fanner  and  Gar- 
di  ner,  a  valuable  agricultural  paper  [lulilished  at 
Baltimore.  They  will  be  found  useful  to  those 
who  are  commencing  operations.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  manure  the  land  well,  sow  good 
seed,  water  the  plants  should  the  season  be  dry, 
and  keep  them  free  of  weeds  by  the  frequent  use 
of  the  hoe,  and  we  will  warrant  a  good  growtli, 
without  charging  any  premium. 

1.  To  sow  an  ounce  of  seed,  prepare  a  bed  BO 
feet  long  and  4  broad.  Manure  it  well,  dig  deep, 
pulveiise  finely,  and  then  lay  the  bed  off  in  drills 
12  inches  apart,  1-4  or  1-2  of  an  inch  deep  ;  sow 
the  seed  as  thick  as  you  would  on:ons  or  parsnips ; 
cover  with  rich  mould,  press  the  mould  down 
gently,  but  sufficiently  to  cause  the  seed  to  come 
into  contact  with  the  earth  ;  and  should  the  weath- 
er be  dry,  water  the  seed  bed  every  other  evening  ; 
it  will  assist  in  piomoting  the  germination  of  the 
seed  and  vigorous  growth  of  the  plant. 

2.  Keeps  the  beds  clean  of  weeds  ;  and  should 
they  receive  an  occasional  watering  with  suds  or 
soot  and  water,  say  once  a  week  after  they  are  up 
if  planted  this  month,  August,  they  will  be  fit  to 
transplant  into  nursery  rows  in  April  next,  or  if 
not  desirable  to  be  so  removed,  they  may  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  until  the  ensuing  spring,  care 
l)eing  taken  to  keep  the  bed  clean  of  weeds,  the 
earth  stirred,  and  watered  in  dry  seasons. 

3.  The  second  year,  if  not  removed  before,  the 
plants  must  be  removed  into  the  nursery  rows, 
which  must  be  prepared  as  for  any  othor  crop. 
The  ragged  roots  being  taken  ofl^,  and  the  tap  root 
shortened,  the  plants  must  be  planted  out  twelve 
inches  apart  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  the  earth  to 
be  well  trodden  around  the  plant.  As  before,  the 
earth  must  be  kept  o])en  and  free  from  weeds. 

4.  At  two  years  old,  the  plants  may  be  planted 
out  into  hedges,  at  18  inches  apart,  in  rows  six. 
feet  wide.  The  ground  should  he  prepared  as 
before  directed,  and  some  good  rich  mould  put 
into  the  holes,  to  be  pressed  around  the  plant.  If 
intended  to  be  planted  out  as  standard  trees,  20 
feet  square  apart  would  be  a  good  distance  ;  but 
in  that  case  the  plants  should  not  be  transplanted 
until  they  are  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  ]n  either 
case  they  will  require  trimming  and  topping,  and 
if  kept  as  hedges,  should  be  treated  as  other  hedges 
are. 
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(Kor  the  New  England  Fnr-^i-r  J 

propagatikg  chesnct  trees. 

Hr  Fessenden, — 

!f  the  file  of  t!ie  Fanner  contains  an  answer  to 
the  queslion,  how  can  tlie  Chesmtt  be  propagated 
by  the  luit?  it  has  escape*!  my  rpcollection,  and 
(lonblless  tliat  answer  is  lost  to  many  others. 

This  tree  is  not  useless  as  fuel.  For  ovens,  at 
lanst,  it  is  equal  if  not  preferable  to  white  pine. 
Its  fruit  is  highly  estimable  for  swine,  to  say  no- 
thing of  its  value  in  the  market.  For  fence,  I 
believe  it  at  least  as  good  as  any  of  our  forest  trees. 
I  find  the  clicsnut  has  a  vigorous  and  'rapid 
growth  on  some  pine-plains  ;  whether  it  would 
follow  pine  in  all  cases  I  caimot  say,  but  in  many 
it  certainly  appears  quite  at  home. 

Now,  Sir,  I  have  several  very  thrifly  and  pro- 
mising chesn\its,  a  spontaneous  gro>vth,  on  a  lot 
from  which  I  cut  a  forest  of  pitch  pine  ;  and  wisli- 
ing  to  cover  it  with  chesnut,  I  have  planted  the 
nut  just  under  the  leaves  lying  on  the  ground,  both 
in  the  fail  and  in  the  spring,  and  have  lost  my  la, 
bor.  Not  a  sprout  is  visible  If  some  of  your 
readers  will  inform  me  how  to  make  the  nut  ger- 
minate, I  cati  easily  treble  the  value  of  my  |  ine 
lot.  Doubtless  many  owners  of  such  soil  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  information. 

Cast.\netum. 
By  the  Editor. — ^The  following  directions  rela- 
tive to  the  planting  of  the  Chesnut  are   from  Mi- 
chaiix's   Treatise  on  the    Forest    Trees  of  JVorth 
America,  vol.  iii.  page  13. 

"  After  the  ground  has  been  carefully  loo.«ened 
with  the  plough  and  harrow,  lines  are  drawn  six 
feet  apart,  in  which  holes  about  n  foot  in  depth 
and  diameter  are  formed  at  the  distance  of  four 
feet.  A  chesnut  is  placed  in  eax-h  corner  of  the 
holes,  and  covered  with  three  inches  of  earth.  As 
the  soil  has  been  thoroughly  subdued,  the  nius 
wi;l  spring  an  1  strike  root  with  facility.  Early  in 
the  second  year,  three  of  the  young  plants  are  re- 
moved from  each  hole,  an  I  only  the  most  thriving 
is  left.  The  third  or  fourth  year,  when  the 
branches  begin  to  interfere  with  each  other,  every 
second  tree  is  suppressed.  To  insure  success  the 
jdantation  should  be  begun  in  March  or  Aj^ril, 
with  nuts  that  have  hein,  kept  in  a  cellar  during  win- 
ter in  sand  or  vegetable  mould,  and  that  have  already 
begun  to  vegetate." 

Writers  direct  in  propagating  forest  trees  to 
plant  such  seeds  as  fall  with  the  leaf,  in  all  cases 
before  they  become  dry,  becauRe  they  say  that,  by 
drying,  the  germ  or  jirinciple  of  vegetation  is  often 
destroyed.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  deposit  the 
seeds  as  soon  as  they  are  thoroughly  ripe^  either 
in  the  ground  where  it  is  intended  they  shail  grow, 
or  in  sand  or  vegetable  mould,  to  remain  through 
the  winter,  and  those  seeds  alone  planted  in  spring 
which  have  begim  to  vegetate.  It  is  said  that 
mice,  moles  and  squin'ils  are  more  apt  to  devour 
chesnuts  planted  in  autumn  than  those  planted  in 
,spring.  Perhaps  soaking  the  si-eds  in  some  bitter 
infusion,  or  in  train  oil,  just  before  planting,  might 
preserve  them  from  vermin. 


[Fr.mi  the  Boslcin  Mirror  ; 
A  RAMBIiE  IX  THE  COl'lVTaY. 

Feeling  inclined  for  a  rural  ramble,  we  yesterday 
stepped  into  the  Worcester  cai-s  with  a  frientl, 
while  yet  the  "  dew  was  on  the  lavvn,"  and  in 
twelve  ndnntes  found  ourselves  in  Paradise,  or 
rather  in  Wiksuips'  JIoss  Ilousii,  which  is  ne.xt 
door  to   it,  and  met  with  a  hearty  welcome   from 


its  hospitable  proprietors,  although  nearly  a  stran- 
ger, 'ibis  Moss  House  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
specimens  of  rural  taste  and  ingenuity  combined, 
in  our  vicinity  ;  and  a'one  is  well  worth  a  trip  to 
Brighton.  It  was  built  for  Messrs  Winship,  by 
Mr  Mmray,  at  an  expense  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  everything  within  and  without 
is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  design.  The  inside, 
as  high  as  the  roof,  is  covered  with  meadow  moss,, 
still  living  and  sending  out  its  fibres,  as  in  its 
native  soil — above  that,  the  roof  is  lined  with  a 
light  slate-colored  moss,  from  the  rocks,  which 
presents  a  very  pleasing  contrast  with  that  from 
the  meadow.  The  two  windows  are  partly  of 
stained  glass,  and  the  other  ornamented  with 
Chinese  designs,  surrounded  with  beautiful  she!l 
work;  a  chair  of  gnarled  oak,  in  its  natiual  state, 
stands  in  front  of  tJie  door,  over  which  is  tisebird 
of  Wisdom,  casting  its  sage  look  on  the  "  her- 
mit" below  ;  a  queer  lookiiig  figure,  encircled  by 
a  shark's  jaw,  (the  produce  of  Ca|  t.  W.'s  spear) 
is  nodding  and  grinning  continually,  and  puts  to 
shame  even  a  i)olitical  office-seeker.  A  little  Cu- 
pid smiles  a  welcome  to  »  words  that  burn,"  and  a 
Chinese  fan,  six  feet  long,  offers  a  ready  means  of 
"fanning  the  flame."  the  walls  are  also  orna- 
mented with  card-racks  of  rough  birch  bark, 
which  contain  the  names  of  persons,  now  scat- 
tereil  through  our  country,  from  Maine  to  Georgia, 
devotees  at  this  rural  shrine.  A  rough  stone, 
quite  hermit-like,  offers  the  only  seat,  beside  the 
chair  of  oak.  Sitting  in  that  old  oaken  chair,  and 
a  stand  made  of  gnarled  oak  and  birch  bark 
before  us,  the  thought  of  the  different  feelings  of 
the  many  who  had  rested  there,  and  the  various 
groups  that  "  grinning  lilt'e  deevil,''  the  old  man, 
had  witnessed,  came  to  our  nnnd's  eye,  which 
somehow  or  other  wandered  into  rhyme  ;  whether 
it  be  reason  or  not  we  can't  say  : — 

TO    THE    LITTLE    OLD    MAN    IN    VVINSHIPS'    MOSS    HOUSE. 

Thou  queer  old  man,  enthroned  in  moss, 
Thou  big-mou(hed,  nodding  little  "  deevil," 

Tell  us  thy  thouglits  in  this  thy  home, 
Thy  meditations,  good  or  evil. 

Tell  us,  since  thou  wast  perched  up  there, 
A  contrast  to  yon  grave,  wise  bird — 

Say,  what  new  science  hast  thou  learnt. 
What  wondrous  secrets  liast  thou  heard. 

Speak— hast  thou  seen  the  misei-  sit 
In  musing,  in  this  gnarled  oak  chair; 

Hast  seen  his  heart  grow  soft  awhile, 
Amid  a  scene  so  passing  fairl 

Hast  seen  ambition  here  unfold 
His  restless  thoughts,  in  some  calm  hour ; 

Hast  seen  his  proud  lip  scornful  curl, 
In  thought  of  station,  honor,  power? 

Hasl  heard,  in  this  thy  vine-clad  home. 
The  Christian's  piayer,  his  fervent  vowl 

Oh,  sweet  the  prayer  devotion  sends 
Up  to  the  throne  where  angels  bow! 

Hast  seen  the  child  of  sorrow  come 

To  weep,  in  dark  aflliction's  hour'! 
Didst  thou  not  then  respect  his  giief. 

Or  didst  thou  grin  at  sorrow's  power? 

Hast  heard  tlie  youthful  lover's  vows 

Poured  in  a  lovely  maiden's  car — 
Say,  queer  old  man,  didsl  not  thy  Mart 

Then  v\'ish  thou  hadst  a  loved  one  nearl 

And  when  you  looked  on  that  sweet  form. 
And  heard  of  love's  pure,  fervent  power, 


Didst  bow  and  grin  in  glee,  as  now. 
Thou  ugly  god  of  this  fair  bower? 

Ho!  is  it  so — I  never  thought! 

How  did  they  court  in  this  thy  home? 
Only  a  single  place  for  rest. 

Unless  you  reckon  yon  rude  stone. 

Ay,  that's  it^then  that  proud  one  knelt 

In  meek  submission  at  her  feet — •  • 

While  she,  the  queen  of  all  his  thoughts, 
Reposed  at  eiise  in  this  oak  seat! 

No  answer!  nought  but  grin  and  bow! 

Wilt  tell  us  nothing,  good  or  evill 
Ay,  strive  to  copy  yon  grave  fool. 

And  keep  thy  thoughts,  thou  grinning  "deevil." 

They  say  "  all  sorts  compose  a  world  ; " 

'Tis  best,  since  Heaven  has  pleased  to  will  it; 

Many,  like  thee,  grin,  shake  their  sconce — 
It's  all  in  vaiu^there's  nothing  in  it. 

The  outside  of  the  house  is  covered  with  the 
beautiful  creeper,  Cobea  scandens,  a  plant  wliicli 
endures  but  little  cold;  the  fir.st  frost  kills  it. 
Like  too  many  fair  things  of  earth,  it  is  short-livedl 
and  beautiful. 

The  groimds  of  the  Messrs  Winship  contain 
about  forty  acres,  over  twenty  of  whicii  are  occu- 
pied as  their  Nursery,  wliicli  is  laid  out  with  the 
greatest  taste,  and  filled  with  the  most  rare  and 
beautiful  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees  ;  a  large  green- 
house and  extensive  flower-borders  afford  sources 
of  beautiful  bouquets,  and  the  tables  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts  Horticultural  Society  every  week  afftird 
evidence  of  the  taste  of  the  jroprietors  ;  the  green- 
house,  also,  under  the  care  of  their  gentlemanly 
superintendent,  affords  the  means  of  protecting 
their  large  collection  of  rare  exotics — probably,  as- 
a  friend  skilh  d  in  such  matters  assures  us,  the  best! 
in  the  country. 

We  took  notice,  when  the  cars  stopped  at 
Brighton,  that  many  persons  were  standing  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  of  a  hot  sumtner  day,  and  also 
that  the  descent  to  the  cars  was  very  inconvenient. 
The  proprietors  of  the  Nm-sery,  with  their  cus- 
tomary liberality,  have  taken  measures  to  have 
a  neat  cott;ige  erected  at  this  spot,  and  steps  con- 
structed to  the  track  of  the  rail-road. 

Our  next  place  of  halting  was  Nonantum  Hill, 
the  nursery  of  Mr  Kenrick,  so  well  known  as  the 
author  of  the  JVew  American  Orchardist,  of  whicli 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  has  received  the 
stamp  of  public  approbation  by  passing  r.ipidly 
through  two  large  editions;  he  is  also  the  author 
of  the  American  Silk  Groiver's  Guide,  which,  from 
a  hasty  perusal,  we  should  pronounce  a  plain, 
practical  tretitise  on  a  subject  which  must  become 
of  great  national  interest,  as  we  fully  believe  our 
climate  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  the  mulberry 
and  the  jiroduction  of  silk.  As  our  pages  are  not 
devoted  to  such  subjects  generally,  we  shall  not 
now  adduce  the  many  excellent  authorities  for  this 
opinion,  but  advise  all  sceptics  to  read,  among 
other  works,  Mr  Kenrick's  litt'e  manual.  Mr  K, 
has  devoted  much  time  and  a  large  |  onion  of  hiu 
grounds  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Chinese  mulberry 
[J\Iorus  viulticaulis]  which  is  allowed  to  be  by  far 
the  most  profitable  for  silkworms;  and  we  think 
he  has  proved  to  demonstration  that  it  is  a  liardy 
tree,  of  which  many  culturists  arc  doubtful.  He 
showed  us  the  wood  of  a  year's  growth  on  trees 
exjiosed  to  the  last  very  severe  winter,  with  uo 
more  than  their  natural  protection  of  turf  and 
grass,    which    with.stood   the  cold  as   well  as  any 
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trees  aromiil  tlii'iii ;  miil  \vli;it  is  more  ronvinriii!;, 
they  wore  in  a  northern  exposure.  Ulr  K.  has 
now  over  one  hiin(h-ed  thousand  plants,  and  is 
rapidly  extending  their  eiihivation,  havinjr  just  ad- 
ded another  large  lot  to  his  extensive  grounds, 
expressly  for  their  reeeption. 

His  nurseries  are  finely  laid  out,  with  a  great 
variety  of  rare  and  heaiitiful  plants;  a  rustic  arhor 
ou  tlie  top  of  his  groynds  vfTords  a  fine  jirospect  of 
the  surrounding  eonntry,  and  is  pleasant  enough 
to  inspire  poetic  feeling  even  in  the  heart  of  a 
bachelor. 

Delicacy  forbids  our  speaking  of  the  social  plea- 
sures we  experienced  in  our  ramble — they  proved, 
houever,  that  these  places  were  "nurseries"  not 
only  of  the  beauties  of  nature  in  the  s;roun'Jit,  liut 
of  hosjiitcble  and  kind  feelings  in  the  hearts  of 
their  propiietors  —  and  they  showed  that  fair 
flowers  flourish  as  well  in  the  social  circle  as  in 
the  greenhouse. 

The  absence  of  the  proprietor,  and  want  of 
time,  deprived  us  of  the  pleasure  of  viewing  the 
grounds  of  Mr  John  Kenrick,  and  also  of  visiting 
the  splenilid  place  of  J.  P.  Gushing,  Esq.,  whose 
greenhouse  is  fided,  at  an  expense  of  $20,000,  witli 
all  that  is  rare  and  beautiful  in  nature,  and  under 
the  care  of  Mr  Haigcrston,  an  experienced  and 
well  known  horticulturist.  His  grounds  are  also, 
we  understand,  beautilully  laid  out,  and  enriched 
with  every  variety  of  tree,  plant  and  flov.er.  It 
makes  (Uie  think  better  of  human  nature  wljun  he 
sees  such  encouragement  oft'ered  to  an  art  the  most 
pleasing  in  the  wtrld,  by  gentlemen  having  the 
means  for  its  gratification.  When  such  men  as 
Mr  Gushing  have  wealth,  it  is  a  double  blessing, 
by  gratifying  the  taste  JUid  the  heart  of  its  pos- 
sessor, and  encouraging  by  example  and  assistance 
the  perfection  of  a  liigh  and  noble  art.  We  would 
to  Heaven  there  were  many  more  such  good 
examples — they  are  like  angel  visitors  in  this  fair 
earth  of  ours. 


[I'roin  Ule  N.  Y.  Coinniercial  Advertiser  ] 

Mansion  House,  Poiiglikeepsie.  ) 
August  3l3t,  1335.  5 

The  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk  is  now  a 
«ubject  of  domestic  economy  which  is  engrossing 
much  of  the  public  attention  ;  and  I  doubt  not  you 
will  be  gratified  to  learn,  as  will  the  friends  of 
American  industry  generally,  that  the  citizens  of 
Dutchess  are  making  extensive  preparations  for 
adding  this  to  the  other  productive  eiriployments 
of  the  county.  While  engaged  in  his  ofiicial  du- 
ties at  Washington,  last  winter,  Mr  Senator  Tall- 
madge  became  acquainted  with  Mr  Gamaliel  Gay, 
t>f  Rhode  Island,  a  gentleman  well-skilled  in  the 
silk  manufacture,  who  was  exhibiting  in  the  fed- 
eral capitol  certain  improved  machinery  of  his 
own,  for  the  reeling  and  weaving  of  silk.  Mr 
■Gay  seemed  to  understand  the  subject  thoroughly, 
and  his  machinery  was  so  perfect,  according  to  a 
report  of  a  committee  of  the  house  of  re|)resenta- 
tives,  as  to  bring  within  a  single  view  the  wliole 
process  of  the  art,  from  the  reeling  of  the  cocoons, 
to  the  completion  ot  the  most  substantial  and  beau- 
tiful fabrics.  .\fter  having  looked  into  the  subject 
for  his  own  satisfaction,  and  becoming  convinced 
of  the  excellent  adaptation  of  the  climate  and  soil 
of  Dutchess  for  the  growth  of  the  nuilberry,  Mr 
Tallniadge  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  cul- 
ture of  silk  might  speedily  be  rendered  of  vast  ac- 
count in  the  productive  industry  of  the  county. 
At  his  instance,  therefore,  Mr  Gay  visited  Poiigli- 


keepsie in  the  spring,  ami  the  result  of  consulta- 
tion and  enquiry,  was  the  speetly  formation  of  a 
company  to  enter  at  once  upon  this  interesting 
branch  of  manufactures.  '1  he  reader  need  lujt 
suppose  that  they  were  to  wait  for  the  |  lai-iing 
and  growing  of  the  tree  from  which  the  worm 
spins  its  gossamer  thread.  There  were  already  a 
sufficient  mimber  of  the  white  midbcrry  trees 
planted  and  in  vigorous  growth,  to  show  that  there 
need  not,  and  would  not  long  be  a  lack  of  the  rich 
material,  when  a  demand  should  be  created  for  it. 
The  erection  of  a  manufactory  was  therefore  com- 
menced, and  orders  sent  to  the  silk-growing  coun- 
tries of  Europe  for  the  raw  article  wherewith  to 
begin  the  manufacture.  The  edifice  erecting  is 
of  brick,  four  stories  high,  and  36  by  100  feet  in 
its  dimensions.  It  is  situated  near  the  grounds  of 
the  whaling  company,  not  many  rods  from  the 
river,  and  will  derive  its  water  power  from  the 
FallkdI.  The  builders  are  now  engaged  u])on  the 
fourth  story  ;  and  executed  orders  from  Europe 
will  return  by  the  time  the  building  is  compli  ted, 
and  the  machinery  adjusted  for  operation.  Since 
the  exhibition  of  his  machinery  in  Washington 
last  winter,  I\Ir  Gay  has  perfected  a  power  loom 
for  tlio  weaving  of  silk  —  the  first  and  only  one  in 
the  world.  Such  a  machine  has  long  been  a  de- 
sideratum i  and  that  it  has  been  attained  we  have 
the  positive  evidence  of  a  piece  of  siik,  of  beauti- 
ful textm-e,  before  our  eyes,  wove  by  Mr  Gay, 

The  gathering  of  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry, 
and  the  whole  process  of  rearing  and  feeding  the 
worms,  and  taking  care  of  them  \intil  the  produc- 
tion of  the  cocoons,  will  of  coursn  devolve  upon 
the  females  and  ehildren  of  the  county.  Nor 
will  this  branch  of  business  interfere  with  the  other 
labors  of  a  farm,  or  diminish  its  ordinary  products. 
The  planting  and  rearing  of  the  mulberry  trees, 
will  require  no  more  labor  or  attention  than  a  fruit 
orchard  ;  and  as  with  fruit  trees,  the  grounil  can 
be  simultaneously  tilled  for  other  crops.  All  the 
silk,  therefore,  that  can  be  produced,  wi!l  form  so 
much  clear  increase  to  the  farmer's  income. 


ExpERiME.NT  WITH  CLOVER. — Mr  Wm  Clark, 
Jr.  of  this  town,  a  very  successful  and  enterj)rising 
farmer,  has  a  croji  of  clover,  o{  second  growth,  on 
his  Jewett  farm,  that  yields  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  tons  to  the  acre.  The  piece  consists  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  acres,  and  two  years  ago  was  a  miser- 
able field,  for  the  most  part  sandy  and  porous,  with 
some  swampy  places  covered  with  bushes  and 
coarse  grass,  and  worth  but  little.  Last  year  Mr 
Clark  took  it  seriously  in  hand,  gave  it  a  thorough 
dressing  of  manure,  say  20  loads  to  the  acre,  find 
planted  it  wit!)  corn.  At  the  last  hoeing  he  sowed 
it  \vith  clover,  herds'-grass  and  red  top,  and  has 
never  jieruiitted  it  to  be  fed.  1  his  season  he  did 
nothing  but  apply  about  half  a-  bushel  of  p'aster 
of  Paris  to  the  acre.  The  first  crop  was  not  so 
good  on  account  of  the  cold  and  dry  weather,  (t 
averages,  first  and  second  growth,  full  two  and  a 
half  tons  to  the  acre,  and  its  abundant  productive- 
ness is  attributed  by  Mr  Clark  to  the  fact  that  the 
manure  was  applied  tn  the  surface  merely,  being 
harrowed  instead  of  being  ploughed  in,  and  that 
U  was  never  fed.  It  is  estimated  to  be  worth  ten 
dollars  an  aeie  (net)  more  than  oats,  which  woidd 
have  been  the  customary  crop  to  succeed  the  corn. 
The  field  is  as  beautiful  a  sight  as  has  filled  the 
eye  of  a  farmer  this  year  any  where,  and  we  hope 
that  it  will  cng;  ge  the  observation  and  thoughts  of 
those  who  love  goodcroi)». — jVorthampton  Gat. 


Kk.km;  iiAir.noAi). — As  tin  re  are  several  routes 
leading  from  this  village  to  IJoslon,  upon  which  it 
is  supposed  to  bo  jiracticahle  to  construct  a  rait 
road,  and  us  no  sin-vey  had  been  made  of  either,  it 
was  d(^terMdned  ihat  upon  the  subsciiption  of  a 
sufficient  n\miber  of  shares,  an  assessment  shouhl 
be  made  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  neeessiary 
surveys.  Alreaily  a  sullicient  nundier,  and  more, 
has  been  subscribed  by  the  citizens  of  this  village 
.•ilone,  and  the  Company  will  now  bo  immediately 
organized,  and  an  Engineer  employed  to  examine 
the  several  routes. 

The  books  were  opened  in  this  town  alone  for 
the  reasons  suggested  above,  when  more  than 
one  thousand  shares  were  promptly  subscribed. 

Commissioners  of  the  Keene  Rail  Road. — Salma 
Hale,  Sanuie!  Diusmoor,  Justus  Perry,  Phinehas 
Henderson,  and  John  H.  Fuller.  The  same  gen- 
tlemen constitute  the  committee  for  all  necessary 
preliminary  measures  —  exaniination  of  routes, 
surveys,  &c.  «fcc.  All  comnmnications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  chairman.  3'r  Hale. 


As  IJIPnOVLD  MODE  OF  GREASING  WUF.£I,  CAR- 
RIAGES.— Mix  with  the  ordinary  grease  used  for 
carriage  wlieels,  as  much  black  lead  carefully 
pounded  and  sifted  as  will  bring  it  to  the  consis- 
tency of  any  thick  soft  pomatum,  ami  grease  with 
this. 

It  will  endure  twice  as  long  as  the  grease  which 
is  commonly  applied  ;  or  if  the  rotation  is  not  a 
very  quick  one,  three  times  as  long. 

The  mixture  is  equally  applicable  to  machines 
used  in  agriculture,  as  mills,  &c.'  It  has  no  bad 
effect  whatever  in  wearing  the  axle  or  box. 

The  effect  is  still  further  increased  if  the  axle 
is  iron  and  the  box  brass. — Sinclair's  System  of 
Scotch  Hiishandry. 


Barberries. 

Why  has  the  barberry  been  banished  from  the 
hedgerows  of  England,  where  it  formerly  grew  in 
great  abundance  ? 

Because  it  was  generally  believed  to  be  inju- 
rious to  the  growth  of  corn. 

This  belief  has  been  treated  as  a  vulgar  preju- 
dice ;  but  the  fructification  of  the  barberry  is  in- 
complete, unless  the  stamens  be  irritated  by  inserts, 
when  the  filaments  suddenly  contract  towards  the 
germ.  The  flowers  are,  therefore,  by  a  beautiful 
arrangement  of  nature,  peculiarly  attractive  fo 
insects;  and  thus  the  barberry  tnay  become  inju- 
rious to  neighboring  plants. 


A  FACT  FOR  GEOLOG.STS. — Several  days  ago, 
the  workmen  engaged  in  getting  out  stone  at  Mr 
Defree's  farm,  Ivvo  ndles  below  this  place,  found, 
on  breaking  a  mass  of  rock,  two  lizards  and  a 
small  rattle-snake.  On  exposing  them  to  the  sun 
a  fevf  momen/s,  they  became  perfectly  alive.  From 
the  thickness  of  the  rock,  in  which  they  were 
found,  and  the  slow  formation  of  the  limestone 
species  of  rock,  ages  must  have  passed  since  tliey 
were  thus  encompassed. — Piqun  (O.)  Courier. 


One  table  spoonful  of  salt  and  two  of  brandy 
makes  an  cffeetnal  remedy  for  inflammations, 
sprains,  bruises,  scalds,  cuts,  bites  of  poisonous 
animals,  &c.  Mixed  with  twice  the  (piautity  of 
hot  water,  and  taken  internally,  it  has  cured  ma- 
ny cases  of  bowl  complaints,  cholics,  &c. 

Poughkcepsie  Journad. 
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s^VIXE. 

We  have  herctcifore,  Miid  very  often,  adverted  to  the 
subject  of  fattening  swine  ;  bulas  we  are  frequently  hon- 
ored with  additions  to  our  subscription  list  of  persons 
who  are  not  much  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the 
former  vohimes,  we  shall,  for  their  aci  ommodaliun, 
sometimes  use  repetitions  in  substance,  if  not  in  words. 
Acid  or  ferinented  food  for  swine  lias  been  much  re- 
commended. Arthur  Young,  a  high  autliority  among 
fanners,  says, "  the  most  profitable  method  of  converting 
corn  of  any  kind  into  food  for  hogs,  is  to  grind  it  into 
meal,  and  mix  this  with  water  in  ci.-iterns  in  the  pr(  por- 
tion of  five  busliels  of  meal  to  one  hundred  gallons  of  wa- 
cr  ;  stirring  it  well  several  times  a  day,  fur  three  weeks, 
in  cold  weather,  or  a  fortnight  in  a  warmer  season,  by 
which  time  it  will  have  fermented  well  and  have  beconie 
acid,  and  until  then  it  is  not  ready  to  use.  The  mixture 
should  always  be  stirred  immediately  before  feeding,  and 
two  or  three  cisterns  should  be  kept  fermenting  in  suc- 
cession, that  no  necessity  may  occur  of  giving  it  not  duly 
prepared.  Judge  Peters,  ol  Pennsylvania,  whose  author- 
ity as  an  agriculiurist  is  of  great  weight,  observed,  that 
sour  food  is  not  only  most  grateful  and  alimentary  to 
swine,  but  that  one  gallon  of  sour  wash  goes  farther  than 
two  of  sweet. 

But  an  Engli.«h  work  entitled  Farmer's  Calendar,  de- 
clares, that  "  much  has  been  said,  and  little  understood, 
SibouX purposely  souriiig  food  for  hogs  It  is  not  that  acid- 
ity can  possibly  tend  to  piriguefaction  [making  fat],  bat 
it  is  f^jund  that  hogs  will  readily  fatten  upon  acid,  or 
rather  acescent  food,  a  sweetish  taste  and  glutinous 
quality  succeeding  fermentation;  and  that  they  will  do 
still  more  readily  upon  such  as  has  never  reached  the  acid 
state,  I  know,  and  have  seen  in  hundreds  of  instances. 
]s  a  proof  wanted  ?  How  much  more  readily  do  the 
country  hogs  feed  upon  sweet  and  unfermented  food, 
than  those  of  the  starch  house  upon  the  fermented  and 
subacid  wash,  however  rich.  I  say  subacid,  fur  did  not 
starch  makers  run  otf  a  great  part  of  that  which  is  really 
sour,  they  would  kill  instead  of  fatten  their  hogs." 

In  order  to  reconcile  these  writers  it  will  only  be  ne- 
cessary to  advert  to  the  diflerent  stages  of  ordinary  fer- 
mentation, and  the  products  of  each  stage.  The  first 
stage  of  fermentation  produces  sugar,  and  is  called  the 
saccharine  fermentation.  The  second  stage  developes 
alcohol,  or  spirit  of  wine,  and  is  called  the  vinous  fermen- 
tation. The  third  stage  produces  vinegar,  and  is  called 
the  acid  fermentation  ;  and  the  fourth  and  last  stage  con- 
verts the  matter  fermenting  into  a  substance  which  is  not 
only  offensive,  but  poisonous,  and  is  called  the  putrid  or 
destructive  fermentation.  'I'hus,  if  you  soak  wheat,  or 
other  farinaceous  substance,  in  water  of  a  proper  temper- 
ature, it  will  first  become  sweet,  and  begin  to  sprout  or 
vegetate;  it  will  next  alTord  spirit  or  alcohol;  continue 
the  process,  the  wash  turns  sour,  at  first  slightly,  and 
then  more  strongly  acid,  and  at  last  the  whole  becomes 
putrid.  It  probably  contains  most  nourishment,  when  It 
is  sweetest,  but  it  is  valuable  till  very  sour,  when  it  is 
worth  little  or  nothing  ;  and  when  the  putrid  fer 
tion  has  commenced  it  is  worse  than  nothing,  as  food  for 
any  animal.  The  farmer  then  should  give  his  ferment- 
ed wash  to  his  pigs  while  it  is  yet  sweet,  or  but  begin 
ning  to  turn  sour. 

S  Keith,  Esq.  of  Framingham,  has  accepted  of  an 
invitation  to  deliver  an  Address  before  the  Middlesex 
Agricultural  Society,  at  'heir  next  Cattle  Show,  to  be 
holden  at  Concord,  on  the  7th  of  October. 

The  Essex  Jlgi  icuUural  Society  hold  the  Annual  ExI) 
bilion  at  Danvers  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  30th. 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULiTUKAL.  SOCIETY.  I 

Saturday,  Sept.   12,  1835. 
KXHIBITION   OF   FLOWERS. 

S.  Sweetser,  Cambridgeport,  favored  the  Society  with 
beautiful  specimens  of  Dahlias,  many  of  them,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  list,  were  new  and  rare  kinds. 

King  of  the  Yellows,  Jason,  Queen  of  the  Yellows,  do. 
Dahlias,  Belladonna,  Rosa  alba,  Porcia,  King  of  the 
Whites,  Agrippina,  Beau  des  Dames,  alba  Fimbriata, 
Lady  Grey  :  bright  colors.  Picta  formosissima.  Rose 
d'Amour,  Culbush's  rose  leaf  stripe.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Corcinea  speciosissima,  Round  red,  Maria  Louisa,  Ful- 
gida  perfecta.  Star  of  Brunswick,  Scarlet  Ranunculus, 
Widnall's  Chancellor,  Rose  constantia,  Dennissii,  Globe, 
Sir  J.  Copley,  Orange  Rosette,  Dwarf  Orange,  Buff, 
Springfield  Rival,  Marchioness  of  Lothian:  various  col- 
ors. Plum  color.  Paragon  of  Perfection,  Pulla,  Erecta, 
Granta,  Giand  Monarch,  Champion,  Commander  in 
Chief:  dark  colors. 

Messrs  Hovey  and  Thomas  Mason  decorated  the  ta- 
bles with  superior  Dahlias,  China  Asters,  &c.  We  re- 
gret a  list  of  the  names  was  not  handed  to  the  committee. 
The  members  and  visitors  were  highly  gratified  with  1.5 
specimens  of  Seedling  Dahlias,  from  Robert  Milne,  gard- 
ner  to  M.  P.  Sawyer,  Esq.,  Portland  —  five  of  the  varie- 
ties were  equal  to  the  fine  imported  ones.  The  com- 
mittee also  derived  much  pleasure  from  the  known  fact, 
that  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  horticultural  amateurs 
and  refined  gentlemen  of  a  sister  state,  is  about  to  locate 
himself  in  the  midst  of  us.  We  tender  him  a  hearty  wel- 
come and  our  best  wishes.     For  the  Committee, 

JoNA.   WiNSHiP,  Chairman. 

EXHIBITION    OF     FRDITS. 

Apples; — from  M.  P.  Sawyer,  Boston,  two  varieties, 
natives,  of  good  quality  and  size.  Pears  :  from  M.  P. 
Sawyer,  Boston,  Andrews  Pear;  from  Robt.  Manning, 
Salem,  Bergamot  Rouge  ;  Summer  Rose,  (Pom.  Mag.) 
good  —  (red  Bergamot  of  Cox,  erroneou.sly) ;  musk  Sum- 
mer hon  Chretien,  (Cox  No.  ]) ;  Summer  bon  Chretien, 
or  Gracioli  Cox  ;  Dearborn's  Seedling  —  very  fine;  from 
John  Heard,  Esq.,  Watertown,  St.  Ghistien,  Johonnet, 
and  a  variety,  unknown,  not  in  eating  ;  from  Dr  Swan, 
Medford,  Williams'  bon  Chretien,  (called  Bartlett)  fine; 
from  Mr  Marsh,  Quincy,  a  basket  of  the  beautiful  Gush- 
ing Pear,  of  large  size,  and  excellent,  rich,  and  melting : 
this  pear  should  be  more  known  ;  it  bears  well,  and 
stands  our  climate  without  injury,  it  being  a  native.  S. 
Downer,  Dorchester,  Marie  Lourte.  E.  Bartlett,  Rox- 
bury,  Johonnet  Pear;  Seedling,  from  the  Williams'  bon 
Chretien,  named  Bartlett's  Seedling  by  the  committee. 
The  quality  is  good,  about  the  size  of  the  St.  Michael, 
melting,  and  rich  flavor,  somewhat  resembling  its  ma- 
ternal pear.  Plum-  : — From  S.  Pond,  Cambrirlge,  Blee- 
ker's  Gage,  Purple  Duane.  R.  Manning,  Bleeker's  gage 
and  German  Prune.  Peaches:— M.  P.  Wilder,  Minot 
Peach,  President  do.  Some  pears  were  presented  by 
Messrs  Winship,  of  Brighton,  name  unknown  not  in  eat- 
ing, from  the  garden  of  John  Boyd,  Newton. 

For  the  Committee,        S.  A.  Shcrtlf.ff. 

^X  An  exhibition  of  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables, 
will  be  had  by  the  Society  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, IGth  and  17lh  inst.  at  the  Odeon,  in  Federal  street 
Tickets  will  be  furnished  to  members  and  contributors, 
by  application  to  Messrs  Movey's,  Cornhill.  Tickets 
2.5  cents  for  the  exhibition,  for  sale  at  Russell,  Odiorne 
&  Co.  Washington  street,  at  the  Agricultural  Ware- 
house, and  at  Hovey's,  Cornhill. 

Per  order  of  Committee  of  Jlrrangements . 


The  following  list  ot  Dahlias  was  omitted  last  week  ; 
From  the  Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge. — Dennissii, 
Plant's  purpurea  perfecta.  Prince  George,  Queen  of  yel- 
lows, Theodore,  1^^"^  Matilda,  Queen  of  Wirteniburg, 
Marshall's  velvet,  Piota  formosissima,  Foster's  incom- 
parable. Globe  Anemone,  Miss  Pelham,  Levick's  Shan- 
non, Rose  Constantia,  Scarlet  Ranunculus,  Squibb's  pure 
yellow.  Miss  Smith,  Longley's  purple.  Countess  of  Liver- 
pool, Widnall's  Perfection,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Brown's 
Ophelia,  Barrett's  Susannah,  Roke's  dwarf  scarlet,  Don- 
na Maria  de  Gloria,  Alropurpurca,  Hanoverian  striped, 
Bates'  Rosamond,  Prince  George  of  Cumberland,  Sur- 
pass Triomphe  royal,  Eclipse,  Washington,  Magnet, 
French  White,  Prince  of  Orange,  Elliott's  William  IV., 
Levick's  incomparable.  Earl  Grey,  Foster's  Constantia, 
Lady  Fitz  Harris,  Exin;um,  Springfield  rival.  Queen  of 
Dahlias,  Amanda,  Surprise,  Wells'  white,  Imperiosa, 
Belloua,  King  of  the  whites,  Hedychium  gardenanum. 
From  M.  P.  Wilder. — Sally's  Emperor,  Desderiiona, 
Queen  of  Dahlias.  Quein  of  Shcba,  Jason,  Lutea  purpu- 
rea. Earl  Chichester,  Dennissi  minor,  Dennissi  coccinea, 
Queen  whites.  Goldfinch,  Ophelia,  French  white.  Coun- 
tess Liverpool,  Mrs  Petre,  Salem  Beauty,  Donna  Ma  ia, 
de  gloire,  Picta  formosissima, Aurantiaspeciosa,  surpasse 
Triornphe  royal,  Aurantia  purpurea  superba,  Maid  of 
Bellevue,  Duchess  Richmond,  Le  Brilliant,  Countess  de 
Ponza,  Pavonia,  Springfield  rival,  Widnall's  perfection. 
Belladonna,  Early  Grey,  Lord  John  Russell,  Barrett's 
Susannah,  Rosa  speciosa,  Alba  purpurata,  Megro  boy, 
Polyphemus,  Rose  d'Amour,  Cyprian,  Paragon  of  perfec- 
tion, Columbine, e  nnissi,  Walter  Boyd,  Queen  yel- 
lows, Sulp.  excelsa. 

One  or  two  other  lists  of  Dahlias  are,  for  want  of  room, 
excluded. 

'*^*  In  the  report  of  Fruits  last  week,  we  neglected  to 
state  that  Joseph  Strong,  Esq.  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  exhi- 
bited five  large  specimens  of  the  White  Gage  Plum. 


Rhode  Island  Exhibition  and  Catlle  SIiow. 

Our  Agricultural  friends  in  Rhode  Island  hold  their 
Cattle  Show,  Ploughing  Match,  &c  on  Wednesday ,  the 
30(A  inst.,  at  Pawtuxet,  where  the  members  of  the  Soci- 
ety will  be  iurnished  with  a  dinner. 

The  Society  have  offered  very  liberal  premiums  as 
usual,  and  we  are  happy  to  learn  they  are  in  a  very  pros- 
perous condition.  They  have  done  much  for  the  benefit 
of  the  agriculture  of  Rhode  Island. 


Amrricau  Silk  Grower's  Guide. 

We  have  just  received  a  small,  but  we  believe  highly 
valuable  Treatise,  with  the  above  title,  by  William 
Kf.nkick,  Esq.  of  Newton,  Mass.,  author  of  that  excel- 
lent and  well  known  work,  entitled  J^ew  American  Or- 
chardist.  We  have  not  had  time  to  peruse,  attentively, 
the  Silk  Grower's  Guide,  but  from  a  cursory  glance  at  its 
contents  have  formed  a  high  opinion  of  its  merits;  and 
think  it  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  every  person 
who  is  concerned,  or  wishes  to  take  an  interest  in  a  man- 
ufacture which  promises  to  be  of  paramount  importance 
to  the  country,  as  well  as  a  source  of  emolument  to  those 
who  with  skill,  ardor  and  perseverance  devote  the  requi- 
site time  and  attention  to  its  pursuits. 


We  would  remind  our  readers  that  the  Catlle  Show 
and  Exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society 
will  be  held  at  Brighton  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  of  Oc- 
tober. There  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  will  be  a  great 
holiday  for  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts. 


JU"  A  meeting  of  the  Mass.  Hort.  Society  will  be  held 
on  Saturday,  Sept.  19th,  for  choice  of  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year.  E.  Weston,  Jr.,  Rec.  Sec. 
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BRIGHTON  MARKET,— Monday,  Sep  J4.  1835, 
Keporteil  for  l\\e  Daily  Advertit>cr  Sl  Patriot. 

At  Market,  790  Beef  Cattle,  300  Stores,  3200  Sheep, 
anil  270  Swine. 

Prices — Beef  Cattle — .\  large  poportion  of  the  best 
qualities  of  Beef  Cattle  were  taken  before  they  arrived 
dt  market.  Sales  were  quick  and  prices  advanced. 
Wo  uoiiced  a  few  yokes  extra  taken  at  33s  a  3-19  6d  ; 
prime  31s  Gd  a  32s  lid  ;  good  303  a  31s  Gil  ;  thin  0.\en 
and  Cows  2os  Cd  a28s  Gd  ;  two  year  old  21s  a  24s. 

Stores — In  good  diinand,  and  sales  were  made  at  ad- 
vanced prices.  Yearlinas  $0  a  7  50 ;  two  year  old  11  a 
16;  three  year  old  18  a  23. 

Sheep— Sa\es  quick— ordinary  at  10s,  10s  6d,  and  Us  ; 
middling  12s,  12s  Cd,  and  133  Od  ;  better  qualities  14s, 
IS.^!,  IGs  lid  and  17s.     Wethers   ISa,  li)s  Gd,  and  SOs  Gd. 

SiciKC — All  at  market  were  taken  in  one  lot  at  5  1-lC ; 
no  small  lots  taken  ;  at  retail  5  a  6  for  Sows  and  6  a  7 
for  Barrows. 


»V€tv  England  Fanner^s  Mmanac 
For  1S36. 

Ju-il  published  by  JOHN  ALLEN,  &  CO.  Corner  of 
Washington  and  Siliool  sircels,  up  stairs,  and  by  GEO.  C 
KARRliTT  at  ilie  Seed  Store  No  51  and  52,  North  Market 
Street,  FESSENDEN'S  NEW  ENGLANH  FARMER'S 
ALMANAC  for  183C.  For  sale  also  by  Uooksellers,  Shop- 
keepers. iStc.,  gejierally. 

This  .\lniaiiac  «•  II  be  found  one  of  the  most  intereslnip  anil 
amusing  of  the  series,  of  which  it  compo.ses  No  VIII.  It 
consists  of  the  usual  astronomical  calculations,  humorous 
poetical  sketches  of  the  months  ;  ohserva  ions  and  direclions 
relative  to  the  emplovmenl  of  die  Farmer,  which  will  be  found 
appropriate  to  each  month  in  the  circle  of  the  seasons,  "  Agii- 
culture  and  Rural  Ecmomij,"  including  cuts  and  descriptions 
of  many  of  the  most  useful  implements  employed  in  till  ge 
V,,lual>ie  Recipes  ;  Husbandry  Honorable,  a  pithy  piece  ol 
paramount  poetry.  The  Splendors  of  the  Setting  Sun,  a 
poetical  effusion  ;  Aphorisms  i  Eulogy  on  the  Art  of  Agi-iml- 
ture;  Calendar  of  Courts,  Roads,  Distances,  &c,  (kc. 


VAIiUABLE  FARM  AT  AUCTION, 

la  Boxboro,  Mass.  on  Wethiesday  the  14th  of  October  next, 
at  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  situated  one  mile  east  of  the  meeting  house, 
93  from  Boston,  and  13  from  Lowel.  Said  farm  is  well  divi- 
ded into  mowing,  pasturage,  tilling,  and  woodland,  well  water- 
ed, abundant  of  orcharding  with  choice  fruit.  7  acres-  of  hops 
now  in  cultivation,  an  inexhau-^itble  quarry  of  limcstonf  vvi  ich 
may  be  made  profitable.  All  of  which  is  enclosed  and  divided 
by  stone  walls. 

The  soil  is  warm  and  fertile,  well  adapted  for  t!  e  growth  of 
mulberries  as  has  been  tested,  ♦ome  of  which  may  be  seen,  as 
likewise  a  specimen  of  the  si  k.  Gentlemen  wishing  to  pur- 
chase are  invited  to  examine  for  themselves,  as  it  will  be  sold 
on  said  day  without  reserve. 

seft.  16.  GEORGE  FLETCHER,  Exfculor. 


VAI.UAB1.E  ]VE-\V  IVORK  ON  SILK. 

nerican  Silk  Grower's  Guide,  is  this  day  published 


itthi 


office  of  the  New  England  Faimer — being  the  art  o  ^ 
the  iMulberry  and  manufacture  of  Silk  on  the  system'of  S'lc" 
cessive  crops  each  season — by  V^'h.  Kenrick,  author  of  the 
New  -American  Orchardist ;  112  pp.  price  42  cents,  neatly 
bound  in  cloth.  Booksellers  and  traders  supplied  on  favorable 
terms,  GEO.  C.  liARRETT. 

sept.  16. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

For  Sai.f,  at  New  England  Seed  Store,  51  and  .52  North 
Market  street,  the  following  i.iods  of  Si  K.\  wbi  Kiiv  I'l  ants, 
some  of  them  new  and  fine  varieties.  Orders  are  solicitetl 
earlv. 


FOR  S-4.L,E. 

A  full  blooded  Durham  short  horned  Cow,  five  years  old 
last  July,  from  the  stock  of  John  Prince,  Esq.  at  Jamaica 
Plains.     She  took  the  third  premium  at  Brighton  in  Oct.  1832 

Also,  one  half  blooded  Cow  from  the  same  stork,  four  years 
old  last  April.  They  will  be  sold  low,  and  can  be  taken  any 
time  in  November.  Inquin-  at  this  ofiice  or  of  the  subscriber 
ia  IVledfield.  ELIAS  HASKETT  DERBY. 

Medfield.  Sept.  15,  1835.  3t 


1  Chili, 

2  Mpine,  -  " 

3  M' ihven  Castle,    - 
i  White  Chili,     - 

5  Chili  Large  Scarlet, 
fiiWilmot. 

7  Keen's  Seedling, 

8  Oownton, 

9  Mulberry.  - 

in  Rath  Scarlet,    - 

11  RoselH-rry, 

12  Enjiish  Re<l  Wood,     - 

13  do       White  do. 
U  Pine  Apple,      - 

15  ITauthois, 

16  Monthly  White  Bush,  - 
17,       do.     Srarletdo. 

IS  Earlv  Viririnia, 
I9noniiiiie    Monlhlv  Alpine 

20  Wellinilon  or  Bostock, 

21  linval  .Scarlet,       - 

22  Grove  End,       - 
2,1  Caroline 
24.'Largc  Limn,     - 
S.'-.l.arje  Early  .«earlel, 
2fi| French  Muik  Haulhois, 
27|Soiithl.oro'  Seedlino-, 
28|True  Prolific  Hautbois, 
29|Knpvelt's  New  Pinp, 
SO.New  or  Black  Hautbois 


PRICE  pr.  do:,  pr 
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I2,Jea 


371 


50 


PARMER  WANTED. 

.  ^L,"""}   "J  "   "1^"  and  his  wife  to  take  cbarje  of  a  Form 
A  Fop.sfield  one  who  can  brir  s  ffond  testimonials  of  his  char- 
acter,    Anply  at  the  Office  of  the  New  England  Farmer. 
3t.  Sep.  9. 


J 

a  few 


CRANBERRY  RAKES. 

t  received  and  for  sale  at  the   Agricnliural   Warehnu.se 
y  superior  patent  Cranberry  rakes,  price  gi.50. 


MORVS  MUI,TICAXJl4lS. 

For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  51  and  52  Norlh 
Market  street,  any  number  of  Trees  of  the  Morus  Multioaulls 
or  Chinese  i\Iulberry.  These  trees  « ere  propagated  in  this 
country,  The  superiority  of  the  foliage  of  this  tree  as  food 
for  the  silk-worm  over  all  oihei,  has  repeatedly  been  tested, 
and  is  prov  d  beyond  a  deubt  The  price  for  Trees  from  4 
to  5  feet  high  i?  g30  per  hundred,  ,54,50  per  dozen,' ^..  50c 
single.  Trees  but  2  or  3,  with  g.iod  roots  J'25  per  hundred 
GEORGE  C  BARRETT, 
New  England  Farmer  Office. 

BIiACK  SEA  WHEAT. 

A  few  bushels  of  this  superior  v.irietv  of  winter  wheat 
Forsaleby  GE6.  (.'.  BARRETT. 


NOTICE  TO  CAPITALISTS. 

The  undersigned  bavins  been  eneageil  for  a  number  of 
yearspast  in  ihe  Linnasnn  Gaidenand  Nurseries  at  this  place, 
in  a  department  where  he  has  had  every  opportunity  of  be- 
coming thoronffhly  acquainted  with  the  business,  wishes  In 
form  a  connexion  with  some  person  of  capital,  either  as  active 
or  silent  partners,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  Nursery 
and  Garden  Seed  business.  To  a  person'  wishing  to  engage 
in  a  lucrative  business,  it  is  an  opportunity  rarely  to  be'  met 
with  Any  communication  adddressed  to  the  subscriber  will 
be  treated  as  strictly  confidential. 

21-  G.  R.  GARRETSON. 

Flushing,  L,  I.  Sep.  1  si,  18,35. 


GARDEN  SEEDS,  TREES,  ifcc. 

The  sub.scriber  is  dai  y  receiving  a  supply  of  Gdrden  Seeds. 
growth  ol  133o,  and  will  e.xecute  orders  Irom  the  South  at 
short  notice,  for  SEEDS  of  the  greatest  variety,  raised  in  gar- 
dens connected  with  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  New 
England  Sfed  Store,  Boston,  and  warranted  of  g-ood  oualilv 

I'OXES  OF  GARDEN  SEEDS  containing  a?i  assortment 
neatly  papered  up  in  65  cent  papers  supplied  at  a  discount  to 
Traders,  also  FRUl  I  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 
IVIULBERRY  AND  MORUS  MULTICAULIS  TREES    ' 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Books,  New  England  Far- 
mer (weekly  a  S2,.i0  per  annum),  Silk  Manual  (monthly  at 
50  cts.  per  annum).  Horticultural  Register  at  g2  per  annum 
published  by  GEO.  C.  BARRETT 

Sep.  9   1835.  Boston. 


NURSERY  OP  WILLIAM  KENRICK, 

Newton,  .\oiianium  Hill  Five  and  a  half  miles  from  Bos- 
ton bv  the  Western  Avenue,  and  one  half  of  a  mile  from  the 
Worcester  Rail  liond. 

A  most  extensive  variety  nf  Fruit  Trees,  consistinc  of  the 
finest  kinds  of  New  Flemish  Pears,— Also,  Apples  Cherriese 
p.  aches.  Plums,  Neclarines,  Almonds,  Quinces  Grap- 
Vines,  Currants,  Raspberies,  fine  imported  Lancashire  Goo.se 
herjes,  seleilioiis  fiom  the  best  varieties  known.  Mui.bkr- 
RiFs  FOR  Sit.K,  at  a  liberal  discount  bv  the  hundred  or 
thousand,  including  the  Chinese  Mulberry  or'MoKus  .Multi- 
;aulis. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  and  Roses  about  one  thou- 
land  finest  kinds.  Also,  Herbaceous  fl  .werinff  plants  Pxr 
lies  and  splendid  Double  Dahlias. 

Address  to  William  Kenrick,  Newton,  Mass,  Trees  and 
Plants  when  ordered  are  selected  and  labelled  with  due  pre- 
-nution  and  care,  and  securely  packed  and  duly  forwarded 
.roin  Boston,  by  land  or  sea.    Transportation  gratis  to  City. 

Or  all  orders  left  with  Geo,  C,  Barrett,  who  is  agent,  at  his 
Seed  .-  tore  and  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Repository 
Nos51  and32Norih  Maikel  Street,  will  be  in  like  mannir 
duly  ailin  led  to. 

Catalogues  gratis  on  application,  August  5, 
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CORRECTED    WITH    GREAT    CAnE,  WKEXLT. 


KftllM 

— ^-^ — . 

Apples,        new, 

barrel 

2  50 

3  09 

Be.. xs,  white 

bushel 

1  C2 

1  87 

liEEK,.ne,ss,tnew) 

barrel 

13  00 

13  50 

Cargo,  No.  1. 

11 

11  60 

prime,         .-         •         •         . 

9  00 

980 

Beeswax,  (American)     . 

pound 

20 

24 

Butter  inspected,  No.  1,    . 

" 

16 

20 

Cheese,  new  inilk 

8 

9 

Feathers,  northern,  geese,     . 

45 

48 

southern,  geese, 

•' 

40 

45 

Flax,  American,      .... 

" 

9 

10 

Flaxseed, 

bushel 

1  25 

I  37 

Flour,  Genesee,      .         .     cash      . 

batrel 

6  06 

625 

Baltimore,  Howard  street. 

6  12 

Baltimore,  wharf, 

" 

6  75 

6  87 

Alexandiia, 

" 

6  21 

1  IS 

Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow  , 

bushel 

1  00 

1  04 

southern  yellow 

" 

90 

95 

white. 

91 

93 

Rye,  northern,           none. 

" 

95 

1  00 

Barley 

" 

Oats,  nor  hern,  .     (prime) 

" 

66 

58 

Hay,  best  English 

ton 

22  00 

2,5  00 

eastern  screwed,   , 

" 

16  00 

17  00 

hard  pressed,    .... 

" 

17  00 

20  00 

Honev,         nen,            .         , 

gallon 

37 

42 

Hops,  Isl  quality 

pound 

16 

18 

2d  (luahty    .        .         .         , 

" 

Laru,  Boston,  1st  sort,     . 

0 

11 

11 

southern,  1st  sort. 

•' 

9 

10 

Leather,  saushtcr, sole. 

■' 

19 

20 

do.        upper. 

" 

12 

14 

dry  hide,  sole. 

" 

19 

21 

do,        upper,  , 

" 

18 

2(1 

Philadelphia,  sole. 

" 

27 

29 

Baltimore,  sole,  . 

•' 

25 

27 

Lime,  best  sort,        .... 

cask 

1  ot. 

im 

Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  e.xtia  clear,  . 

barrel 

20  50 

2100 

Navy,  mess 

" 

16  00 

16  50 

bone,  middlings. 

" 

t> 

Seeps,  Herd's  Grass, 

bushel 

225 

250 

Red  Top, 

" 

70 

80 

Red  (plover,  northern. 

pound 

9 

11 

White  Dutch  Honeysuckle,  . 

" 

25 

OS 

Silk  CocooKS,  (American) 

bushel 

2  75 

3  00 

Tallow,  tried,      .... 

cwt. 

7  50 

8  00 

Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces,     . 

pound 

65 

75 

American,  full  blood,  washed, 

•' 

55 

65 

do.        3-4ths            do. 

" 

50 

55 

do.        1-2                do. 

" 

37 

42 

do.         1-4  and  common 

" 

40 

45 

Native  washed 

It 

38 

60 

{  Pulled  superfine, 

" 

55 

60 

St:      Ist  Lambs,     . 

It 

45 

50 

-S  -H  J  2d      do. 

" 

33 

38 

5  ?     .3d      do, 

o 

25 

30 

'^          1st  Spinnintr,     , 

« 

4S 

51^ 

.Soulhern  pulleti  wool  is  generally  5  cts. 

less  per  lb. 

PROVISION    MARKE 

KliTAIL    PRICES, 

Hams,  northern, 

southern,  none. 

Pork,  whole  hogs. 
Poultry,    . 
Butter,  (tub)    . 

lump 
Eggs, 

Potatoes,  new, 
CiDKR,  wne. 


pound 

12 

" 

H 

o 

14 

" 

20 

dozen 

16 

bushel 

62 

barrel 

2  50 

VALUABLE    WORK    ON    PRUITS,     VEGETA- 
BLES,   SILK,    <&c 

JnsI  published  and  for  sale  by  i.'eo.  C.  Barrett  THE 
NEW  AMERICAN  ORCHARDIST,  or  an  account  of  the 
most  V  A  t.UELE  varieties  OF  FRUIT,  of  all  climates,  adapted 
to  cultivation  in  the  United  States,  wiih  their  historv,  modes 
of  culture,  management,  uses,  &.C.,  and  the  culture  of 
SILK;  with  nil  Appendix  on  Vegetables,  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Flowers.     By  WILLIAM  KENRICK. 

A  new  edition,  enlarged  and  improved.  A  chapter  on 
"  Climate  "another  chapter  on  Modern  orLandscape  Garden-, 
—also,  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Mulberry  Plantations,  and  the 
Culture  of  Silk,  and  the  whole  Class  of  Vegetables  being  now 
for  the  first  time  added  and  all  that  relates  to  them. 

1  vol.  12mo.    420  pages  elegantly  bound..  Price  ^l- 


W^HITE  MNLBERRY  TREES  WANTED. 

The  subscriber  is  desirous  of  purchasing  100,000  White 
Mu  berry  Trees.  3  years  old,  th  ifty  and  of  good  size,  for  whicli 
p  per  100  will  bo  paid  G.C.BARRETT. 

Boston,  July  29,  1835. 
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SEPT.  16,  183f. 


m.K%<f3S'MiM.T^.i  -2?. 


MY  OWN  FIRE-SIDE, 

BY    ALAHIC    A.    WATTS. 

*'  It  is  a  mystic  circle  that  surrounds 
Comforts  and  virtues  never  known  beyond 
Its  sacred  limits," — Soutuev. 

Let  others  seek  for  empty  joys, 

At  ball  or  concert,  rout  or  play; 
Whilst  far  from  fashion's  idle  noise, 

Her  gilded  domes  and  trappings  gay, 
I  while  the  wintery  eve  away  — 

'Twixt  book  and  lute,  the  honrs  divide; 
And  marvel  how  I  e'er  cnuld  stray 

From  thee  —  my  own  fire  side! 

My  own  fire-side!     Those  simple  words 

Can  bid  the  sweetest  dreams  arise; 
Awaken  feeling's  tenderest  chords, 

And  fill  with  tears  of  joy  my  eyes: 
What  is  there  my  wild  heart  can  priic. 

That  doth  not  in  my  sphere  abide! 
Haunt  of  my  home-bred  sympathies. 

My  own  —  my  own  fire-side! 

A  gentle  form  is  near  me  rxjw; 

A  small  white  hand  is  clasp'd  in  mine ; 
I  gaze  upon  her  placid  brow. 

And  ask  what  joys  can  equal  thine! 
A  babe,  whose  beauty's  half  divine. 

In  sleep  his  mother's  eyes  doth  hide; 
Where  may  love  seek  a  fitter  shrine, 

Than  thou  —  my  own  fire-side! 

What  care  I  for  the  sullen  roar 

Of  winds  without,  that  ravage  earth'! 
It  doth  but  bid  me  prize  the  more 

The  shelter  of  thy  hallowed  hearth  — 
To  thoughts  of  hallowed  bliss  give  birth; 

Then  let  the  churlish  tempest  chide, 
I  cannot  check  the  blameless  mirth 

That  glads  —  my  own  fire-side! 

My  refuge  ever  from  the  storm 

Of  this  world's  passion,  strife,  and  care^ 
Though  thunder  clouds  the  skies  deform. 

Their  fury  cannot  reach  me  there. 
There,  all  is  cheerful,  calm  and  fair. 

Wrath,  malice,  envy,  strife,  or  pride. 
Have  never  made  their  hated  lair 

By  thee —  my  own  fire  side! 

Oh,  may  the  yearnings,  fond  and  sweet 

That  bid  m"y  thoughts  be  all  of  thee. 
Thus  ever  guide  my  wandering  feet 

To  thy  heart  soothing  sanctuary! 
Whate'er  my  future  years  may  be! 

Let  joy  or  grief  my  fate  beiide; 
Be  still  an  Eden  bright  to  me. 

My  own — My  Own  Fire-side! 

Thy  precincts  are  a  charmed  ring. 

Where  no  harsh  feeling  dares  intrude; 
Where  life's  vexations  lose  their  stings; 

Where  even  grief  is  half  subdued ; 
And  peace,  the  halcyon,  loves  to  brood. 

Then  let  the  pampered  fool  deride ; 
I'll  pay  my  debt  of  gratitude 

To  thee  —  my  own  fire-side! 

Shrine  of  my  household  deities! 

Fair  scene  of  home's  unsullied  joys! 
To  thee  my  burthen'd  spirit  flies, 

V\  hen  fortune  frowns,  or  care  annoys; 
Thine  is  the  bliss  that  never  cloys! 

The  smile  whose  truth  hath  oft  been  tried ; 
What,  then,  are  this  world's  tinsel  toys 

To  thee  —  my  own  fire-side! 

[From  tlie  Northampton  Courier.] 
Mr  Everett's  Address  ;it  Amherst  has  been  the 
subject  of  remark  and  admiration  here  ever  since 
its  delivery.  No  description  could  give  an  ade- 
quate notion  of  the  fascination  of  his  eloquence, 
or  the  beauty  of  his  siilcndid-imastery.  The  sub- 
dued stillness  of  liis  itnmense  audience  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  attested  his  power,  and  the  tears  which 
moistened  many  rough  cheeks  —  from  eyes  un- 
used to  weep  —  is  irresistible  evidence  of  the  effect 
of  his  brilliant  efforts  upon  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  his  audience.    Mr  Everett  gained  laurels  enough 


for  one  lirow  that  day,  and  won  the  admiration 
and  friendship  of  hundreds  who  before  had  never 
heard  him  as  a  public  spetiker.  His  elocution  is 
altogether  fauUless  and  splendid,  and  coupled  with 
his  manner  of  addressing  his  audience  from  the 
stage,  without  notes,  in  our  estimation  he  is  with- 
out a  rival  in  this  country. 

The  honesty  of  labor  and  its  reward. — In 
the  Fourth  of  July  Oration  of  Edward  Everett  we 
fmd  the  following  valuable  letter  and  its  accom- 
panying rcmark.s. 

"  I  quote  a  sentence  from  it,  in  spite  of  the 
hiimeliness  of  the  details,  for  which  1  like  it  the 
better,  and  becattse  I  wish  to  set  before  you,  not 
an  ideal  hero  wraiiped  in  cloudy  generalities  and 
a  mist  of  vague  panegyric,  hut  the  real,  identical 
man,  with  all  the  pecidiarilies  of  his  life  and  occu- 
pation. '  Your  letter,'  says  he,  '  gave  me  the  more 
pleasure,  as  I  received  it  among  barbarians  and  an 
uncouth  set  of  people.  Since  you  received  my 
letter  of  October  last,  1  have  not  slept  above  three 
or  four  nights  in  a  l)i;d  ;  hut  after  walking  a  good 
deal  all  day,  I  liave  lain  down  before  the  fire,  upon 
a  littie  hay,  straw,  fodder,  or  a  bear  skin,  which- 
ever was  to  be  had  —  with  man,  wife  and  chil- 
dren, like  dogs  and  oats;  and  happy  is  he  who 
gets  the  berth  nearest  the  fire.  Nothing  would 
make  it  pass  oft' tolerab  y,  but  a  good  rewartl.  A 
doubloon  is  my  constant  gain  every  day,  that  the 
weather  will  permit  my  going  out,  and  sometimes 
six  i)istoles.  The  coldness  of  the  weather  will 
not  alow  of  my  making  a  long  stay,  as  the  lodg- 
ing is  rather  too  cold  for  the  time  of  year.  1  have 
never  had  my  clothes  ofl',  hut  have  lain  and  slept 
in  them,  except  the  few  nights  I  have  been  in 
Fredericksburg.'  Jf  there  is  an  individual  in  the 
morning  of  life,  in  this  assembly,  who  has  not  yet 
made  his  choice,  between  the  flowery  path  of  in- 
dulgence and  the  rough  ascent  of  honest  industry, 
—  if  there  is  one,  who  is  ashamed  to  get  his  living 
by  any  branch  of  honest  labor,  let  him  reflect,  that 
the  youth  who  was  carrying  the  theodolite  and 
surveyor's  chain,  through  the  mountain  i)asses  of 
the  Alleghanics,  in  the  montli  of  March,  —  sleep- 
ing on  a  bundle  of  hay  before  the  fire,  in  a  set- 
tler's log  cabin,  and  not  ashamed  to  boast  that  he 
did  it  for  his  doubloon  a  day,  is  George  Washing- 
ton ;  that  the  lif :  he  led  trained  him  up  to  com- 
mand the  armies  of  United  America ;  that  the 
money  he  earned  was  the  basis  of  that  fortune, 
which  enabled  him  afterwards  to  bestow  his  ser- 
vices, without  reward,  on  a  bleeding  and  impover- 
ished country  ! 

For  three  years  was  the  young  Washington 
employed,  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  and  when- 
ever the  season  would  permit,  in  this  laborious  and 
healthful  occupation  ;  and  1  know  not  if  it  would 
be  deemed  tmbecoming,  were  a  thoughful  student 
of  our  history  to  say,  that  lie  could  almost  hear 
the  voice  of  Providence,  in  the  language  of  Milton, 
announce  its  high  pin-pose — 

To  exercise  him  in  the  wilderness  ; — 
There  he  shall  first  lay  down  tlie  rudiments 
Of  his  great  welfare,  ere  I  send  him  forth 
To  conquer  !  " 

There  is  a  degree  of  want  by  which  the  free- 
dom of  agency  is  almost  destroyed  ;  and  long 
association  with  fortuitous  companions  will,  at 
length,  relax  the  strictness  of  truth,  and  abate  the 
fervor  of  sincerity. — Johnson. 

All  truth  is  valuable:  and  he  that  corrects  the 
public  taste  is  a  public  benefactor. — lb. 


VALUABLE  LEASE  FOR  SALE. 

The  suliscrber,  wishing  to  remove  lo  the  West  wilh  some 
friends,  will  dispose  of  his  (^years'  lease)  12  years  unex- 
pired of  Indian  Hill  Farm,  containing  about  175  acres  of  highly 
productive  land  which  has  for  8  years  past  been  under  a 
rotation  of  crops  and  the  rent  spent  in  improvements. 

As  the  owner  is  still  desirous  of  improving  it  a  great  part 
of  Ihe  rent  might  he  expended  in  improvement  from  year  lo 
year.  The  subscriber  will  sell  the  valuable  stork  of  short 
homed  callle.  implements,  &c.,  or  not,  as  may  be  agreed  on. 
Application  lo  be  made  previous  to  the  I5lh  September. 

The  silualion  is  remarkably  healthy. 

ROBKRT  WII.KIE,  Inoinn  Hill  "Farm,4  1-2  miles  (rom 
Newburyport.     Inquire  also  at  this  office. 


SPLEIVDID  BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

Jusl  received  at  ihe  New  England  Seed  .Store,  an  assort- 
ment of  Bulbous  Roots,  comprising  the  fines!  varieties  of 
Tulips,  splendid  variegated  red,  yellow  and  mixed,  wilh  the 
colors  marked  on  each. 

Hyacinths.  Double  and  single,  a  fine  assortment,  wilh  the 
colors  marked  on  each.  Also  an  assortment  of  fine  double 
and  single  Hyacinths  mixed  without  names. 

Polyanthus  Narcisus.  Fragranl  white  with  single  cups, 
and  extra  sized  roots. 

\^■e  shall  open  in  a  few  days  a  further  supply  of  fine  Bul- 
bous Roots  from  Holland,  among  which  will  be  bulbs  of  e.  ery 
kind  and  color,  which  will  complete  a  superb  assortment. 

SCILLA  PERUVIANA,  a  rare  bulb,  from  the  Archipe- 
lago ;  produces  a  splendid  flower  may  be  grown  in  pots  or  in 
Ihe  garden,  perfeclly  hardy.  Prices — DOcls.  25cts  and  12^ 
cts    according  to  size. 

TULIPS,  a  large  and  splendid  collection,  growing  in    the 
Horticultural   Gardens     connec.ed   with  the   New   England 
Seed  Store, 
sep   2. 


AVIHTE  MULBERRY  SEED,  Grawth  of  1835. 

Just  received  50  lbs.  of  White  Mulberry  Seed  growth  of 
1835,  saved  wilh  much  care  from  good,  ihril'ty  trees,  expressly 
tor  Ihe  New  England  Seed  Store,     For  sale  by 

GEORGE  C.  BARRETT, 

N.  B. — As  the  quantity  will  probably  be  inadequate  for  the 
demand  the  next  season  orders  should  be  sent  early. 

July  29. 


FARII  FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

.An  excellent  P'arin  containing  70  acres,  situated  in  Marlbo- 
rough. Mass.,  wilh  a  house  and  barn  lher.eon,tbi  sale,  or  would 
be  exchanged  for  properly  in  the  city  of  Boston.  For  lerms 
and  panic ulais  inquire  of  G.  C.  BARRETT  at  ihis  ofiice,  or 
N.  B.  PROCTOR,  Esq  of  said  Marlborough.  6m 


COMPLETE  SET  OP  THE  FARMER. 

Foa  sale  at  this  office,  one  complete  set  of  the  New  England 
Farmer  comprising  twelve  volumes,  neally  a  d  well  bound, 
and  perfect.     Price  ^3  -^  P^^  volume,  cash.  Feb,  18, 


GRASS  SEEDS. 


Seeds — prime  quality,   10  do.   Timothy 
—  ■■        While  Clover, 


30  Casks 
100  Bushels  Red  Top;  500  lb 

For  sale  by  GEO.  C.  BARRETT, 

New  England  Seed  Store, 

AGRICULTURAL  CHBMISTRT. 

Cbaptals  Agricultural  Chemistry,  first   American   Edition 
from  the  French.     Jusl  published,  price  $1,23. 

sep  9.  GEO.  C.  BARRETT, 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  PARMER 

Is  published  every-  Wednesday  Evening,  at  $3  per  annum, 
payable  at  the  end  of  the  year  —  but  those  who  pay  withiii 
sixiv  days  from  the  lime  of  subscribing,  are  entitled  to  a  de- 
duciion  of  fifly  cents. 

O"  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  paymenl 
being  made  in  advance. 
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(From  tiM  Jourinl  of  llie  Franklin  Institute.) 
IMPKOVEMEIVT  IX   TANIVIVG. 

Patented  hy  Eihvanl  S.  and   T>Miw.\    KrU,  Sinitli- 

field,  Jeiroi-son   oo.  Va.,  July  2S,  1834. 

Tlic  olijocts  of  the  improved   modes  of  jiroeo- 

dure  for  whieh  tins  patent  is  obtained,  are, — 'irst, 

tlie  softening  the  hides,  or   skins,  and  the   freeing 

theui   from    grease.     Secondly,     Expanding    the 

hides     prei)aratory    to     their    receiving    the    tan. 

[Thirdly,   the    procuring   the    tannin,    or    tanning 

principle,    from    the    ooze,   pure,   liy   filtering. — 

•'onrthly,  causing  the  tanning  lixivium  more  read- 

ly  to  enter  the    hides,  by  the  use  of  mechanical 

ompression  made   upon  iheni  under  the  surface 

jf  the  ooze,  and  thereby  shortening  the  operation. 

The  claims  made  are  to  the  modes,  and   appa- 

atus,  adopted    for  the  attainment  of  these   ends. 

or  softening  the  hides,  twenty-one  and  a  half  lbs. 

f  caustic  lime,  unslacked,  and  levigated,  and  si.t- 

een  pounds  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  one  pound 

f  carbonate  of  soda,  are  to  be  added  to  every  two 

undred    cubic  feet   of  water.      In    the  alkaline 

quor  thus  formed,  the  hides  are  to  be  suspended 

1  the   usual   way,  by  which   means  they  will  be 

ompletely  softened,  and    have   their  grease  neu- 

iilized,  ,in  from  twenty-foar  to  thirty-six  hours. 

The  ex|)anding  or  raising  of  the  hides  is  to   be 

Tected  by  adding  to  every  hundred  feet  of  pure 

illic   lixivium,  one   pound  of  tartaric   and    one 

Mind    of  sulphuric    acids  ;    by  suspending   the 

des  in  this  solution,  a  comjdete  expansion  it  is 

id  will  take  place  in  six  or  eight  hours. 

To  procure  the  tanning  liquor  pure,  the  ooze, 

ter  having  been  obtained  from  the  bark,  is  to  be 

tered  by  putting  into  a  vessel  of  the  nature  of 

e  common  hopper  for  obtaining  ley,  the  bottom 

d  sides  of  which  are  to  be  covered  with  about 

5ht  inches  of  law  cotton,  and  filled  in  with  fine 

fuse  tan,  or  exhausted  bark.     Through  this,  the 

re  tanning  liquor  is  to  be  passed,  and  collected 

a  proper  receptacle. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  process,  howev- 

I  appears  to  be  the  following,  namely,  the  sub- 
ting  the  hides  or  skins  to  mechanical  pressure 
der  the  surface  of  the  ooze,  or  tanning  liquor, 
e  apparatus  employed  for  the  jiurpose  is  fully 
scribed,  and  well  rejjresentcd  in  the  drawing.  A 
tform  is  to  be  made,  and  placed  upon  firm  sup- 
ts  which  platform  may  be  sus;iended  between 
D  vats  containing  ooze,  and  in  which  the  hides 
re  suspended.  The  platform  stands  a  few  in- 
s  below  the  level  of  the  ooze  in  the  vats,  which 
admitted  to  flow  over  it,  there  being  ledges 
ich  serve  to  retain  it  upon  the  platform.  Upon 
i  platform  the  hides  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
uisite  degree  of  pressure.  The  tanning  liquid 
o  be  kept  by  means  of  heaters  at  a  temperature 
)8  deg,  Fahrenheit.  The  hides  ar  j  to  be  taken 
n  the  vats,  and  spread  smoothly  upon  the  plat- 
Ti,  and  then  a  kind  of  carriage,  sustained  upon 
long  rollers  of  wood  or  brass,  is  made  to  pass 
r  them,  the  carriage  being  loaded  with  such  a 
ght  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  skins  to  be 
rated  upon.  The  guides,  ways,  friction  rollers. 
Jill' 


pulleys,  &c.,  which  are  emi)loyed  in  the  moving 
of  this  carriage  back  and  forth  we  need  not  de- 
scribe. The  object  of  this  pressure  is  to  remove 
the  watery  ])articles  from  the  pores,  which  are  left 
there  after  the  ooze  has  become  exhausted  by  the 
combination  of  its  tannin  with  the  skin  ;  the  pores 
are  thus  closed,  and  the  skin  conden.sed,  and  in 
that  state  it  is  to  be  slipped  again  into  the  vat, 
without  exposing  it  to  the  air,  where  in  the  course 
of  six  or  eight  hours,  it  will  again  be  expanded  by 
the  refilling  of  the  poms  with  fresh  ooze.  This 
operation  is  to  be  repeated,  em[)!(iying  a  stronger 
tanning  liquid  after  the  first  has  produced  all  the 
efiect  expected  from  it  ;  and  thus,  in  succession, 
a  stronger  and  stronger,  until  the  process  is  com- 
pleted, which,  for  heavy  leather  takes  place  in  six 
or  eight  weeks,  and  for  light  skins,  in  from  six  to 
twelve  days.  To  economize  time  and  labor,  there 
must  be  a  series  of  such  vats  and  p'atforms  as  have 
been  described,  thus  enabling  the  workmen  to  pro- 
ceed readily  from  a  weaker  to  a  stronger  solution, 
these  varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  skin 
and  requiring  to  be  regulated  by  the  judgment  of 
the  workmen. 


Mr  Jobn  Lombe,  anil  the  RllU-Throwing  Machl- 
uery  at  Derby, 

The  Londies  were  originally  manufacturers  at 
Norwich,  but  removed  to  London,  and  became 
silk  throwsters  and  merchants  there.  There  were 
three  brothers,  Thomas,  Henry,  and  John  ;  the 
first  was  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  London  at  the  ac- 
cession of  George  II.  in  1727,  on  which  occasion, 
according  to  custom,  the  chief  magistrate  was  cre- 
ated a  baronet,  and  Mr  Lombe  was  knighted. 
The  second  brother,  who  was  of  a  melancholy 
temperament,  [)ut  an  end  to  his  existence  before 
those  plans  were  developed  which  connected  the 
name  of  Lombe  with  one  of  the  most  important 
manufactures  of  the  country. 

The  Messrs  Lombes  had  a  house  at  Leghorn, 
under  the  firm  of  Glover  and  Unwin,  who  were 
their  agents  for  purchasing  the  raw  silk  which  the 
Italian  peasantry  sold  at  their  markets  and  fairs 
to  the  merchants  and  factors.  There  were  many 
other  English  houses  at  Leghorn,  Turin,  Ancona, 
and  other  parts  of  Italy,  chiefly  fur  exporting  silk 
to  England,  in  part  return  for  whiclip  numerous 
cargoes  of  salt  fish  were  and  still  are  received  from 
our  ports  for  the  consumption  of  the  Italians  du- 
ring their  Lent  and  otjier  fasts.  It  was  at  that 
time  custom:! ry  for  the  English  merchants  engaged 
in  the  Italian  trade  to  send  their  apprentices  and 
sons  to  the  Italian  ports,  to  complete  their  mercan- 
tile education,  by  acquainting  themselves  on  the 
spot  with  the  details  of  their  peculiar  line  of  busi- 
ness. It  was  professedly  in  compliance  with  this 
custom,  but  with  a  deeper  ulterior  view,  that  the 
youngest  of  the  brothers,  Mr  John  Lombe,  who  at 
that  time  was  little  more  than  twenty  years  of  age, 
proceeded  to  Leghorn  in  the  year  171.5. 

The  Italians  had  at  that  time  become  so  much 
superior  to  the  English  in  the  art  of  throwing  silk, 
in  consequence  of  a  new  invention,  that   it  was 


impossible  for  the  latter  to  bring  the  article  into 
the  market  on  equal  terms.  This  state  of  the  trade 
induced  the  Lombes  to  consider  by  what  means 
they  might  secure  the  same  advantage  which  their 
improveil  machinery  gave  to  the  Italians;  and  the 
real  view  of  the  younger  brother,  in  proceeding  to 
Italy,  was  to  endeavor  to  obtain  .such  an  accpiain- 
tance  with  the  machinery  as  might  enable  him  to 
introduce  it  into  this  country.  The  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  this  undertaking  were  very  great,  ami 
would  have  appe;u-ed  insnrmoimtable  to  any  luit 
a  ])erson  of  extraordinary  courage  and  perseve- 
rance. We  find  these  difficulties  thus  stated  in 
the  paper  which  Sir  Thomas  Lombe  printed  for 
distribution  among  the  members  when  he  applied 
to  Parliament  for  the  renewal  of  his  jiatent.  One 
at  least  of  these  printed  jiapers  has  been  preserved, 
and  has  been  lent  us  for  the  i)resent  occasion.  It 
is  there  said,  that  "the  Italians  having,  by  the  most 
judicious  and  proper  rules  and  regulations,  ad- 
vanced and  supported  the  credit  of  tlie  manufac- 
ture, have  also,  by  the  most  severe  laws,  preserved 
the  mystery  among  themselves  for  a  great  nundjer 
of  years,  to  their  inestimable  advantage.  As,  for 
instance,  the  punishment  prescribed  by  one  of 
their  laws  for  those  who  discover,  or  attempt  to 
discover,  any  thing  relating  to  this  art,  is  death, 
with  the  forfeiture  of  all  their  goods,  and  to  be 
afterwards  yainted  on  the  outside  of  the  prison 
walls,  hanging  to  the  g.'iUows  by  one  foot,  with  an 
inscription  denoting  the  name  and  crime  of  the 
person ;  there  to  be  continued  for  a  perpetual 
mark  of  infamy." 

The  young  Lombe,  liowever,  was  not  to  be  de- 
terred by  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  the  enter- 
prise. On  his  arrival,  and  before  he  became 
known  in  the  country,  he  went,  accompanied  bya 
friend,  to  see  the  Italian  silk  works.  This  was 
permitted  under  very  rigid  limitations.  No  per- 
.son  was  admitted  except  when  the  machinery  was 
in  acti(m,  and  even  then  he  was  hurried  through 
the  rooms  with  the  most  jealous  precaution.  The 
celerity  of  the  machinery  rendered  it  impossible 
for  Mr  Lombe  to  comprehend  all  the  dependencies 
and  first  springs  of  so  extensive  and  complicated 
a  work.  He  went  with  difl^erent  persons  in  vari- 
ous habits,  as  a  gentleman,  a  priest,  or  a  lady,  and 
he  was  very  generous  with  his  money ;  but  he 
could  never  find  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  ma- 
chinery )iut  in  motion,  or  of  giving  to  it  that  care- 
ful attention  which  his  object  required.  Despair- 
ing of  obtaining  adequate  information  from  such 
cursory  inspection  as  he  was  thus  enabled  to  give, 
he  bethought  himself  of  associating  with  the  cler- 
gy, and  being  a  man  of  letters,  he  succeeded  in 
ingratiating  himself  with  the  priest  who  confessed 
the  family  to  which  the  works  belonged.  He 
seems  to  have  opened  his  plans,  partly  at  least,  to 
this  person,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  found  means 
to  obtain  his  co-operation.  According  to  the 
scheme  which  they  planned  between  them,  Mr 
Lombe  disguised  himself  as  a  poor  youth  in  want 
of  employment.  The  priest  then  introduced  him 
to  the  directors  of  the  works,  and  gave  him  a  good 
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character  for  honesty  and  diligence,  and  descrihed 
kiim  as  inured  to  greater  hardships  ttinn  might  be 
expected  from  his  appearance.  V.e  was  accord- 
ingly engaged  as  a  fi!)atoe-hoy,  to  siiperi:iti  nd  a 
spinning  engine  so  called.  His  mean  appearance 
procured  him  accommodation  in  the  pace  which 
his  design  made  the  most  acceptable  to  liim,  —  the 
niill.  While  otli.r.s  slept,  he  was  awake,  and  dil- 
igcnt'y  emp'oyed  in  his  arduous  and  dangerous 
unilertaking.  He  had  possessed  liimselfof  a  dark 
lantern,  tinder  box,  wax  candles,  and  a  case  of 
mathematical  instruments:  in  the  day  time  these 
were  secreted  in  tlie  hole  under  the  stairs  where 
he  used  to  sleep ;  and  no  per.son  ever  indicated 
the  least  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  ]  ossesslons  of 
so  mean  a  lad.  He  thus  went  on  making  draw- 
iusrs  of  every  part  of  this  grand  and  useful  machi- 
nery :  the  priest  often  inquired  after  his  poor  boy 
at  the  works,  and  through  his  agency  Lonibe  con- 
veyed his  drawings  to  Glover  and  Unwiiis  ;  with 
them  models  were  made  from  the  drawings,  and 
despatched  to  England  piecemeal  in  bales  of  silk. 
These  originals  are  still,  we  believe,  jreserved  in 
the  Derby  miHs. 

After  Loudie  had  completed  his  design,  he  still 
remained  at  the  mill,  wailing  until  an  English  ship 
should  be  un  the  point  of  sailing  for  England. 
When  this  liuppened,  lie  left  the  works  and  has- 
tened on  board.  But  meanwhile  his  absence  had 
occasioned  suspicion,  and  an  Italian  brig  was  des- 
patched in  pmsuit  ;  but  the  Eng  ish  vessel  happi- 
ly proved  the  better  sailer  of  the  two,  and  escaped. 
It  is  said  that  the  priest  was  put  to  the  torttu-e  ; 
but  the  correspondent  of  the  "  Gentleman's  IMaga- 
zine,"  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the 
facts  we  have  stated,  says  that  after  Mr  Loinbe's 
return  to  England,  an  Italian  priest  was  much  in 
his  company  ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  this  was 
cither  the  priest  in  cpiestion,  or  at  least  another 
confederate  in  the  same  affair.  Mr  Londie  also 
brought  over  with  him  two  natives  accustomed  to 
the  manufacture,  for  the  sake  of  introducing  which 
he  had  incurred  so  mucli  hazard. 

After  his  return,  Mr  John  Lombe  appears  to 
have  actively  ex,"rtcd  himself  in  fm-wanling  the 
works  undertaken  by  him  and  liis  brother.  Sir 
Thomas,  at  Derby  ;  but  lie  ilid  not  live  to  witness 
their  completion.  He  dii  il  on  tlie  |  remises,  on 
the  16th  of  Novejiiber,  1722,  in  the  29th  year  of 
his  aiie.  The  common  account  of  his  death  is, 
that  the  Italians,  exasperated  at  the  injury  done  to 
their  trade,  sent  over  to  England  an  artful  woman, 
who  associated  with  the  parties  in  the  character  of 
a  friend  ;  and  liaviug  gained  over  one  of  the  na- 
tives who  originally  accompanied  Mr  Londie,  ad- 
ministered a  1  oison  to  him  of  which  he  ultimately 
died. 

We  recur  to  Sir  'I  liomas  Lombc's  statemcnl, 
already  quoted,  fen-  the  most  antlicntic  particulars 
respecting  the  progress  of  llie  v.  ork.  The  docu- 
ment itself  is  entitled,  "A  Brief  Slate  of  the  Case 
relating  to  the  Machine  erected  at  Derby,  for  ma- 
king Italian  Organz;ne  Si'k,  which  vvas  discovered 
and  brought  into  England,  with  the  utmost  difli- 
eulty  and  liazard,  and  at  the  sole  expense  of  Sir 
Thomas  Loml>e."  It  conniiences  with  stating  the 
capabilities  of  the  machine.  "This  machine  per- 
forms the  work  of  making  'talian  organzine  silk, 
which  is  a  manufacture  made  out  of  tiue  raw  silk, 
by  reducing  it  to  a  haril  twisted,  line,  and  even 
thread.  This  silk  makes  the  warp,  and  is  abso- 
1  itely  necessary  to  mix  with  and  cover  the  Turkey 
a  d   other  coarser  silks  thrown  here,  which  are 


used  for  shute  ;  so  that  without  a  constant  supply 
of  this  fine  Italian  organzine  silk,  very  little  of  the 
said  I'urkev  and  other  silks  could  be  used,  nor 
could  the  silk-weaving  trade  be  carried  on  in  Eng- 
'an<l.  This  Italian  organzine  (or  thrown)  silk  has 
in  all  times  past  been  bought  with  our  money, 
ready  made  (or  worked)  in  Italy,  for  want  of  the 
art  of  making  it  here  ;  whereas  now,  by  working 
it  ourselves  out  of  fine  Italian  raw  silk,  the  nation 
saves  nearly  one-third  part  ;  and  by  what  we  make 
out  of  fine  China  raw  silk,  above  one-half  of  the 
price  we  pay  for  it  ready  worked  in  Italy."  T  he 
paper  goes  on  to  state,  that  "  the  machine  at  Derby 
has  97,746  wheels,  movements,  and  individual 
parts,  (which  work  day  and  night,)  all  which  re- 
ceive their  motion  from  one  large  water  wheel, 
and  are  governed  by  one  regulator  ;  and  it  em- 
ploys 300  persons  to  attend  and  supply  it  with 
work."  After  stating  the  difficulties  which  had 
been  siu-.mounted  in  introducing  this  improve- 
ment, the  paper  thus  concludes  :  "  Upon  the  in- 
troduction of  which  [this  improvement],  his  late 
most  gracious  Majesty  granted  a  patent  to  the  said 
Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  for  the  sole  making  and  use 
of  the  said  engines  in  England,  for  the  term  of 
fourteen  years.  Upon  which  he  set  about  the 
work  and  raised  a  large  pile  of  building  \ipon  the 
river  Derwent  at  Derby,  and  therein  erected  the 
said  machine  ;  but  before  the  whole  could  he  com- 
pleted several  yeiirs  of  the  said  term  were  expired. 
Then  the  King  of  Sardinia,  in  whose  country  we 
buy  the  greater  part  of  our  supply  of  organzine 
silk,  being  informed  of  his  success,  jjrohibited  the 
exportation  of  Piedmontese  raw  silk  ;  so  that  he- 
fore  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Lonibe  could  provide  a 
full  supply  of  other  raw  silk  proper  for  his  pur- 
pose, a  ter  his  engine,  train  up  a  sufficient  iiumber 
of  work-folk,  and  bring  the  manufacture  to  per- 
fection, almost  the  whole  of  the  said  fourteen 
years  were  run  out.  Therefore,  as  he  has  not 
Intherto  received  the  intended  benefit  of  the  afore- 
said patent,  and  in  consideration  of  the  extraordi- 
nary nature  of  his  undertaking,  the  very  great 
expense,  hazard,  and  difficulty,  he  has  undergone, 
as  well  2S  the  advantage  he  has  hereby  procured 
10  the  nation  !;t  his  own  expense,  the  said  Sir 
Thomas  Lombe  humbly  ho])ns  the  parliament  will 
grant  him  a  further  term  for  the  sole  making  and 
using  his  engines,  or  such  other  recompense  as  in 
their  great  wisdom  shall  seem  tneet." 

The  Parliament  considering  the  matter  of  much 
public  importance,  thought  it  best  to  give  him  a 
grant  of  iCl4,000,  on  condition  that  the  invention 
should  be  thrown  open  to  the  trade,  and  that  a 
model  of  the  machine  should  be  deposited  in  the 
Tower  of  London  for  public  ins|.ection. 
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AKNUAL,  EXHIBITION   OP  THE  MASS.ICHU- 

SETTS  HORTICULTUKAL   SOCIETY. 

1  he  Annual  I'^xhibition  of  Fruits  and  Flowers, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  took 
place  on  Wednesday  the  16th  and  ']  hursday  the 
17th  inst.  ;  and  the  place  selected  was  the  Odeon, 
situate  I  in  Federal  street,  in  Boston,  'i  his  edifice, 
which  was  formerly  known  as  the  Federal  street 
Theatre,  has  lately  been  taken  on  a  long  lease  by 
a  nmsical  society,  from  whom  it  has  received  its 
present  name  of  Odeon,  a  name  signifying  a  place 
where  odesave  sung.  It  has  also  been  transfoimcd 
to  a  place  of  [lublic  worship  :  the  stage  having 
been  converted  into  an  altar  ;  at  the  extreme  end 
of  which  is   the  fine  organ.     The  area   having  on 


this  occasion  been  cleared,  formed,  by  a  slight  but 
new  arrangement,  a  tnagnificent  Hall,  of  lofty 
height,  and  sjiacious  dimensions,  with  a  skylight 
in  the  centre.  The  gallery  leading  from  the  ves- 
tibule, being  closely  studded  on  either  side  with 
pines,  formed  like  a  forest,  a  dark  but  jileasing 
avenue  of  entrance. 

The  fruits  which  were  on  this  occasion  exhibit 
ed,  were  altogether  uncommonly  fine,  and  of  kinds 
and  of  qualities  superior  to  those  of  former  years 
And  the  disjilay  of  the  flowers  and  the  fruits,  and 
the  skilful  arrangement  of  the  whole,  in  all  itf 
parts,  produced  an  effect  confessedly  surpassinij 
anything  of  the  kind  before  witnessed. 

We  remarked  that  the  exhibition, and  by  farth< 
most  invaluable  specimens  and  varieties  of  flowers 
and  more  esj)ecially  of  fruits,  consisted  of  neu 
kinds,  in  very  great  proportion  ; — or,  of  those  kinJ: 
mostly  which  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  were  un 
known  to  our  country,  even  in  name.  Thanks  t( 
those  enlightened  individuals,  who  with  untirin 
zeal  have  ransacked  earth,  recalling  home  to  tliei 
country  all  that  might  serve  to  adorn,  and  all  tha 
might  be  eminently  useful,  for  trial  in  our  climatr 
and  on  our  highly  favored  shores. 

The  days  of  exhibition  were  unusually  fine,  an 
the  concourse  of  visitors  very  numerous,  both  fror 
the  city,  and  from  various  and  remote  parts  of  th 
country. 

On  the  second  day,  a  discourse  was  delivere 
at  the  Odeon,  by  Professor' J.  L.  Russell,  of  Salen 

'1  he  following  is  the  account  of  the 

EXHIBITION     OF    FRUITS. 

By  E.  Vose,  of  Dorchester,  President  of  tH 
Society. — Pears  :  Bartlett,  Passe  Colmar,  Tillin/ 
ton,  Urbaniste,  Wilkinson,  Cushing,  Capiaiimon 
Marie  Louise,  Lewis,  Mouille  Bouche,  or  Vei 
Longue. — Peaches:  Grosse  Mignonne,  Early  Yor 
— Melons :  Persian  Muskmelon,  Green  flcsbi 
Cantaloupe.  Also,  a  basket  of  various  kinds 
fine  fruit. 

_R.  Manning,  of  Salem. — Pears  :  Summer  Roi 
Bowdoin, Raymond,  Saunders'  Beurre,  St  Ghisia 
.\utumn  Superb,  Ronville,  Buffum,  Cushing,  Vei 
Longue,  Lowrie's  Bergamott,  Washington,  Pop 
Scarlet  Major,  Julienne. — Plums  :  Breevort's  Pi 
pic  Bolmer,  Late  Green  Gage. — .4ipples  :  Rambo 
Franc,  Alexander,  Lyscom,  New  American  Cr; 

Samuel  Philhrick,  of  Brookline. — Pears:  i'x 
Vaet,  Andrews,  Capiaumont,  Colmar  Souvera 
Verte  Longue,  Wilkinson,  Washington,  Seckel, 
Rareripe  Peaches. 

Nathaniel  Davenport,  of  Kilton. — Chelmsfa 
Pears ;  Snow  Peaches. 

A.  D.  ^Villiams,  of  Roxhury. — Pears  :  CapiH 
mont.  Apples  :  Porter,  and  three  handsome  i 
rieties  of  the  Red,  Peaches :  Golden,  Purf 
Clingstone. 

Samuel  Downer,  of  Dorchester.^ — Pears  :  R 
Vaet,  Na|)oleon,  Beurre  Diel,  Fulton,  Blecckf 
Meadow,  Capiaumont,  Lewis,  Andrews,  Urhan» 
Cushing,  Heathcot,  D'Aremberg,  which  has  son 
times  been  confounded  with  the  Gloux  Morce 
St  Gliislain,  Lo,vell,  Williams'  Bonchretien  (Bo 
ktl),  CatiUao,  Iron  Pear,  Beurre  Knox  and  bn 
ches  of  the  same,  Seckel  and  branches  of  c 
Crassanne,  Golden  Beurre  of  Dr  Holbrook.  j 
pies:  Fine  Red,  Old  Pearmain,  Punipkin  Sw( 
Porter,  Ram's  Horn  (fine  red),  FidI  Pippin, 
Siberian  Crab  and  Yellow  Siberian  Crab, 
blanches  of  both  varieties.  Lady  Apple,  Nonsu 
Winter  Sweet, 
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Joshua  GiirilrxT,  of  Dorclioster. — Anpli's:  Fall 
Pi|)piii,  nixl  brandies  of  Siberian  Crab.  I'ears : 
Serkel. 

Mai-sliall  p.  Wi'ib'r,  of  Dorelipster. — Wiiliams' 
Boil  Chielieii  {lidiilrtl),  IJeigaiuotte.  Apples: 
two  varieties,  lioili  fine.  Melons:  'J'nie  Persian 
Honsanie  Mnsiv  Melon  (striped,  the  seeds  from  tlio 
London  Horticnltiiral  Society,  and  believed  to  be 
the  first  of  the  kind  prodnced  in  tlie  eountiy;. 
Lord  Gardner's  Grei'ii  Heshed  3InskiiieIon. 

John  A.  Kcnriek,  of  Ncwtou. — I'eais:  Seekel, 
Williams  Bon  Chretien  ^Bartlett),  Chelmsford, 
Beurre  Knox.  Apples;  York  Rnssets,  and  some 
other  kinds.  Peaches;  Albergej  Red  Rarcri|ie, 
Sweet  Water,  Cooledge's  Favorite. 

John  Ma^kay,  of  Boston,  for  Henry  Flagg,  of 
Weston. — Apples  :  4  baskets  of  Ilawthorndean, 
beautiful.  Pears:  4  baskets  of  Seekel,  2  do.  of 
Heatheot. 

Ulichael  Tombs,  of  the  Fanenil  Hall  Market. — 
Pears:  Hanuas,  a  fruit  which  has  never  to  our 
knowledge  been  exhibited  and  believed  to  be  a 
native,  much  like  the  St  Michaels,  but  to  appear- 
ance more  olilong,  and  of  larger  size  ;  Gushing, 
from  the  original  tree,  which  in  a  dry  and  gravelly 
soil  produces  from  sixteen  to  twenty  bushels  this 
season. 

Madaine  Dix,  of  Washington  street,  Boston. — 
Pears:  Bon  Chretien,  Dix,  Old  St  Germain. 

Dr  S.  A.  Shurtleff,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents 
of  the  Society,  Pemberton  Hill — Pears:  5  baskets 
of  St  Michaels  raised  in  his  garden  in  the  city, 
Rousselette  de  Rlieims,  F''all  Berganiotte,  Gansel's 
Bergamotte.  Apples:  High  top  Sweeting.  Grapes: 
4  baskets  of  Chasselas. 

Dr  Zabdiel  B.  Adams,  of  oston.  Pears  :  Seek- 
el, St  Michael.  White  Imperial  or  Yellow  Egg 
Piuni. 

William  Oliver,  of  Dorchester. — St  Ghislain, 
Wilkinson,  Broca's  Bergamotte,  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien  (Bartlett).  Apples:  Chataigne  or  Ches- 
Dut  apple.  Melons  :  Cantaloupe,  Persian  Musk- 
melons. 

E.  Train,  of  Weston. — Apples  :  a  specimen  re- 
sembling in  exteriornhe  Alexander. 

R.  &  E.  Marsh,  of  Quiucy. — Pears  :  Gushing  ; 
specimens  about  as  fine  as  those  which  were  ex- 
hibited the  Saturday  previous,  4  of  which  weighed 
21  ounces. 

S.  Phipps,  of  Dorchester. — Pears:  Williams 
Bon  Chretien  (Bartlell)  Seekel. — Apples:  Fall  Pip- 
pin, Spice  apple. 

E.  Bartlett,  of  Roxhury,  one  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
idents. Pears:  Bartlett  or  Williams'  Bon  Chre- 
tien, Capiaumont.  Apples  :  Maiden's  Blush,  Rib- 
Bton  Pippin.  Phims:  Purple  Gage,  New  Gage. 
Peaches  :  some  fine  specimens. 

Dana  &  Norcross,  of  the  Fanenil  Hall  Market. 
— Pears:  Williams' Bon  Chretien,  Gushing,  Har- 
vard. Peaches  :  Cooledge's  Favorite.  Other  bas- 
kets of  ])earsand  fine  fruit. 

William  Wortliington,  of  Dorchester. — Capiau- 
mont, Monsieur  Jean,  Warden,  Minot,  Roussellette 
de  Rheims,  Seekel,  St  Michael,  ^\'illiatns'  Bon 
Chretien  or  Bartlett,  Native  Red  Cheek,  Pound 
pear,  and  several  other  kinds.  Apples:  Ladies' 
Delight,  Carhoiise. 

Richard  Ward,  of  Roxbury. — Roxbury  Russets, 
growth  of  1834,  Sweet  apples.  Pears  :  Bon  Chre- 
tien ^Villiams  or  Bartlett,  Seek&l.  Peaches  :  Cool- 
edge's  Favorite,  Red  Rareripe,  Y'ellow  do. 

Charles  Stone,  of  Watertown. — Peaches:  Y'^el- 
low  Rareripe,  Stone's  Favorite,  in  all  II  baskets. 


Amos  Bemis,  of  Waltbam. — Peaches:  Carolina 
Rareripes. 

Sirs  Deiieli,  of  Dcrne  street,  Boston. — Yellow 
Rareripe  Peach. 

E.  S).  Richards,  of  Dedham.— Pears :  Verte 
Longui',  Harvard,  Chelmsford.  A|)ples:  Red  Ju- 
iieating,  lienoni,  the  lust  always  fine  ;  Summer 
Pearmain,  Orange  Sweeting. 

B.  V.  French,  of  Boston. —  Pears:  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien  or  Bartlett,  Gushing,  Wilkinson. 
Apples  ;  Hawthcirndcnn,  Ruggles'  apple,  Down- 
ton  Golden  Piiiiiin,  Native  Sweeting,  Kerry  Pip- 
pin, Y'ellow  Bellflower,  Dutch  Codliii.  Grapes  : 
Morillon  Noir. 

Mr  Slack,  of  Roxbury. — Pears:  Bartlettt,  An- 
drews, and  another  variety.  Apples:  a  large  and 
handsome  variety.      Peaches,  2  baskets. 

G.  Pierce,  of  Chavlestown. — Apples  :  3  baskets 
of  Porter.     Pears:  3  baskets  of  Andrews. 

William  Dean,  of  Salem. — Pears:  Johonnet,  2 
baskets;  and  some  fine  Grapes  from  his  Grape 
house. 

William  Kenrick. — Pears  :  Beurre  Colmar  d'- 
Automne,  a  new,  valuable,  and  most  productive 
variety. 

Messrs  Hovey. — Pears:  Johonnet,  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien  or  Bartlett ;  also,  peaches  and  nec- 
tarines raised  in  pots. 

P.  May,  of  Boston. — Pears ;  Golden  Beurre. 

S.  Sweetser,  of  Cambridge. — Pears  :  Bon  Chre- 
tien. 

Cheever  Newhall,  of  Dorchester. — Plesident 
peaches. 

.David  Hill,  of  West  Cambridge. — Peaches: 
Lemon  Rareripe,  Orange  peach. 

Wm.  Gridley,  of  Boston. — Plums  :  a  limb  of 
beautiful  fruit  of  the  Magnum  Bonum,  a  kind  suit- 
able onlj'  for  preserving  and  for  show. 

Samuel  Heath,  of  Roxbury. — A  basket  of  beau- 
tiful Andrews  pears. 

E.  W.  Hay  ward,  of  Mendon. — A  basket  of  fine 
peaches. 

Mrs  King — Two  baskets  of  fruit. 

Mrs  Timothy  Bigelow,  of  Medford, — Some  .spe- 
cimens of  peaches,  very  fine. 

Mr  Timothy  Bigelow,  of  Medford. — Bon  Chre- 
tien pears. 

William  Wales,  of  Dorchester. — Black  Ham- 
burg grapes. 

Thomas  Mason,  of  the  Charlestown  Vineyard. 
Peaches  :  Royal  George,  Bellegarde.  Nectarines: 
EIruge,  Bruguon,  a  native,  both  kinds  very  beau- 
tiful. Grapes:  Chasselas  or  Sweetwater,  Black 
Hamburg,  of  the  second  crop. 

Benjamin  Seaver. — Sweetwater  grapes  and 
peaches. 

Jacob  Tidd,  of  Roxbury. — Grapes:  2  bunches 
of  Regnerde  Nice,  very  large,  one  weighing  2  3-4 
lbs.  and  the  other  3  1-2  lbs.;  also,  three  bunches 
of  Black  Hamburg,  one  weighing  2  lb.  6  oz.,  an- 
other 2  lb.  1,5  oz.  and  another  3  1-4  lbs. 

Joshua  Child. — Grapes  :  Morillon  Noir. 

Benjamin  Guild,  of  Brookline. — Plums:  White 
Gage.  Grapes :  Slack  Hamburg,  raised  under 
glass,  but  without  fire,  Sweetwater,  raised  in 
Brookline,  in  the  open  air,  on  common  trellis  ;  all 
large  and  fine. 

John  Arnold,  No.  99,  Cambridge  street. — Sweet- 
water, raised  in  open  culture  in  the  city. 

Charles  Taylor,  of  Dorchester. — A  large  basket 
of  Black  Hamburg  grapes,  very  fine. 

Joseph  Balch. — Pears :  Green  Catharine,  and 
another  for  the  Gushing.     Apples:  Benoni,  and  a 


yellow  variety  from  England.  Twice  bearing  red 
raspberries.  Fine  specimens  of  peaches.  Grapes  : 
Blac'k  Ha. I  burg,  White  Frontignac. 

T.  H.  Perkins,  from  his  magnificent  and  s[):ieioni! 
glass-hoiisus  in  lirooklirie. — Peaches:  Noblesse, 
F.arly  York,  Freiirh  Gallande,  Grosse  Gal'ande; 
also,  red  Roman  nectarines,  all  very  beautiful. 
Grapes:  White  Passe  Miisque,  B'ack  Lombardy, 
White  Sweetwater,  Black  Fraiikendalc,  White 
Mns-at  of  Alexandria,  Black  Handjurg,  Whit 
Syrian,  Black  St  Peters,  White  Frontignac,  Black 
Frontignac,  Grizzly  Frontignac,  Black  Clusttr  or 
.Aleiinier,  Barcelona  Long  White.  These  were 
beautifully  arranged  in  clusters  of  diflferent  colors 
alternate,  and  with  a  fine  effect.  Such  a  variety 
of  the  superior  kinds  has  never  been  disp'ayeil, 
we  believe,  at  any  former  exhibition.  All  were 
grown  by  the  skill  of  Win.  H.  Cowing.  From  the 
same  source  a  rare  and  new  variety  of  squash  was 
sent  for  exhibition. 

Samuel  Phipis,  of  Dorchester. — Specimens  of 
Valparaiso  squash  ;  also.  Autumnal  Marrow  do^ 
and  Egg  Plants. 

Dennis  Murphy,  of  Roxbury. — Lima  squash  ; 
also,  fine  specimens  of  the  purple  and  white  Egg 
Plants. 

Next  to  the  altar,  tlu»  end  of  the  centre  table 
was  graced  by  a  large  an  I  beautiful  Orange  Tree 
loaded  with  its  large  and  go'den  fruit,  intermixed 
with  others  unripe,  and  in  every  stage  of  their 
growth.  This  was  from  the  green-huuse  of  the 
Hon.  John  Lowell. 

For  the  Committee. 

William  Kenrick. 

()5=  The  Official  Report  of  the  Mass.  Hort. 
Society  was  received  too  late  for  insertion. 


Plaster  on  Corn. — Some  of  the  best  farmers 
in  Westchester  county,  near  the  Hudson,  sow 
gypsum  broadcast  on  the  ground  they  intend  to 
break  up  for  corn.  My  previous  impi'essions  were 
that  this  enriching  substance  was  applied  to  com 
only  in  the  bill.  It  may  be  a  query  whether  the 
principal  or  only  benefit  which  the  corn  derives 
from  plaster  sown  broadcast  before  ploughing,  is 
not  be  attributed  wholly  to  the  increased  growth  of 
grass  which  is  turned  under  and  fermented.  This 
mode  of  application  is  certainly  far  less  tedious. 
These  same  farmers  began  this  spring  to  sow  plas- 
ter early  in  April,  when  the  grass  had  but  just 
commenced  to  grow.  This  does  not  appear  to  be 
in  accordance  with  the  rule,  that  the  benefit  of 
plaster  is  i:i  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  leaf  when 
applied. — A*.   Y.  Farmer. 


Scraps  for  Hogs. — In  former  numbers  of  the 
New  York  Farmer,  it  was  stated  that  scraps  of 
ta'low-nielters  fed  to  hogs  would  inqait  a  disa- 
greeable flavor  to  the  pork,  and  tliat  it  was  neces 
sary  to  give  theni  grain  two  or  three  weeks  before 
killing  them.  On  the  12th  of  February  last  I 
killed  a  hog  fed  almost  altogether  on  scraps,  until 
within  a  week  before  killing.  The  pork  was 
sweet  and  pleasant,  free  from  any  taste  of  the 
scraps.  Mr  Wheelock,  of  Elizabeth  street,  has 
for  several  years  past  fed  his  hogs  exclusively  on 
scraps  to  the  time  of  killing  them.  He  not  only 
does  net  discover  any  unpleasant  taste,  but  finds 
his  pork  superior  to  that  generally  found  in  market 

The  demand  for  scraps  for  chemical  manufac- 
turing purposes  renders  a  supply  of  this  article 
uncertain. — 76. 
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[From  I'le  Meclianic  and  Farmer.) 
SWAMP  MUD. 
Mr  Editor  : — What  is  swamp  niiul  composed 
of?  Priiicipniiy  of  vegetables  in  a  state  of  decay. 
,\i)d  what  is  tlie  composilion  of  plants,  but  the  el- 
cnieutai-y  parts  of  other  plants,  whicli  arc  decom- 
posed, and  have  |  rodiiced,  by  new  combinations, 
plants  different  in  their  habits  and  properties  from 
their  own  ?     Scarcely  nothing. 

It  has  long  been  my  intention,  should  I  be  placed 
in  a  situation  to  do  it,  to  test  the  value  of  swamp 
mild,  as  a  manure.  There  is,  at  the  base  of  Mount 
Hope,  a  hollow  of  tliree-fourths  of  an  acre,  con- 
taining from  two  to  three  thousand  loads  of  veg- 
etable mould.  I  last  season,  by  way  of  experi- 
tnent,  dug  out  a  quantity  and  laid  it  in  heaps  till 
last  spring,  when  it  was  shovelled  over,  and  a  cask 
of  Lime  mixed  with  five  cords.  After  Ir.ying  in 
the  heap  as  long  as  time  would  allow,  it  was  made 
use  of  as  manure  for  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  and 
various  other  vegetables.  So  far  the  experiment 
is  quite  satisfactory.  Potatoes  ))lanted  alongside 
of  those  manured  witli  the  mud,  manured  with 
dung  from  the  barn  window,  have  tops  inferior  to 
the  others.  There  has  been  no  opportunity  to 
test  its  relative  value  with  any  other  vegetable. 
But  thex  corn,  beans,  and  other  vegetables  have 
preserveA  through  the  season  a  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous appearance  ;  and  1  see  no  reason  at  i)resent 
why  the  crops  with  the  mud  will  not  be  as  good 
as  those  from  a  like  quantity  of  barn  manure. 
Should  there,  however,  be  a  falling  off,  you  shall 
be  advised  this  autumn. 

This  communication  is  made  at  the  present 
time,  because  norv  is  the  season  for  my  brother 
farmers  to  be  up  and  doing,  should  any  of  them 
think  this  communication  worthy  of  consideration. 
If  they  cannot  readily  obtain  Lime,  they  may  with 
very  little  expense  put  into  the  barn  yard  one  or 
two  hundred  loads,  and  thereby  benefit  themselves 
much  more,  than  to  stand  still,  with  their  mouths 
watering  for  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  the  land  spec- 
lators.  Here  is  a  speculation  and  a  sure  one, 
which  almost  every  farmer  in  the  State  may  make, 
and  one  that  will  be  permanent  too  ;  for  there  is 
liardly  a  hundred  acres  of  land  where  mud  suffi- 
cient to  last  an  age,  and  make  a  farm  as  produc- 
tive as  need  be  wished,  may  not  he  found.  En- 
couraged by  present  appearances,  T  am  getting  out 
a  large  quantity  to  be  used  next  season,  and  at 
present  1  think  it  much  cheaper  than  any  other 
manure  within  my  reach.  B. 


have  seen  my  litter  are  much  jilrased  with  them- 
and  the  females,  seven  in  nunjber,  are  so  disposed 
of,*  that;  those  who  wish  next  spring  to  avail 
themselves  of  a  good  breed  of  swine  will  be  like- 
ly to  be  gratified.  B. 
Mount  Hope,  Au^iiH,  1835. 


*  MrC.H.  Alibm.of  Dultu 
nei«libor!iood. 


Never  select  your  seed  corn  from  the  crib  but 
from  the  staik. 

Never  feed  out  your  best  potatoes  and  plant  the 
refuse,  nor  sell  your  best  shee|)  and  keep  the  poor- 
est. 

.'\  fat  ox  is  worth  more  than  a  poor  horse,  and 
does  not  eat  as  much  — ,  a  yoke  and  chain  can  be 
bought  for  less  money  than  a  wagon  harness. 


[From  the  Mechanic  and  Farmer.] 
Mr  Editor: — The  Pigs  taken  notice  of  some 
weeks  since,  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  com- 
pliment, because  they  tliink  it  may  be  likely  to 
preserve  the  lives  of  their  progeny  to  a  good  old 
age,  theirs  hiiving  been  already  secured  from  the 
Butcher.  As  there  was  some  forgetfulncss  on 
your  part,  allow  me  to  refresh  your  memory. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  revolution,  (as  the 
chronicles  inform  us,)  the  Duke  of  Bedford  pre- 
sented Gen.  Washington  with  a  pair  of  |)igs  called 
in  England  Broadbacks,  (a  name  significant.) 
Nearly  40  years  sinc<",  Dr  Fiske  of  Worcesfjr, 
Mass.  procured  a  pair,  and  lias  to  this  day  pre- 
served the  blood  pure.  Mr  Sandford  Howard  of 
Hallowell,  introduced  the  breed  there,  where  they 
are  highly  spoken  of.  The  breed  you  saw  is  a 
cross  of  the  Bedford  and  Wingate,  so  called,  a 
breed  which  the  Wingate  family  in  H.  have  been 
many  years  making  by  various  crosses.      All  who 


SOWING  ACOKNS. 

What  is  the  best  Time  to  sow  .^corns'}  and  how 
may  they  he  test  preserved  till  soivn  ?  are  questions 
wliich  admit,  perhaps,  of  considerable  difference 
of  opinion.     No  doubt,   naturs   seems  to   dictate 
that  the  acorns  should  be  committed  to  the  ground 
as  soon  as  they  are   jierfectly  ripe  ;  for  they   will 
often  begin  to  chit,  i.  e.  sprout,  even   before  tliey 
fall  from  the  parent  tree.     But  then,  if  sown  im- 
mediately in  autumn,  they  run  great  ri.<k  of  being 
devoured  by  birds,  niice,  or  other  vermin  ;   while, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  kept  till  towards  spring,  and 
in   too  dry  a  state,  many  will  perish  :  and,  again, 
if  in  a  moist  one,  many  more  will  sprout  nut  to  a 
considerable    length,    and   thus    (as   is  sui)posed) 
exhaust  their  strength   by   premature   vegetation. 
From  an  experiment,  however,  which  I  made  this 
year,  quite  accidentally,  it  should  seem  that  nei- 
ther  the   late  sowing   nor   the  sprouting   of  the 
acorns  is  at  all  prejudicial  to  the  future  growth  of 
the  young  plants.     Of  the  acorn  crop  of  1833,  I 
had  occasion  to  sow  a  considerable  quantity  ;  sev- 
eral beds  were  .sown  in  the  end  of  autumn  ;  others 
in  the  early  part  of  winter  ;  and  some  acorns  were 
reserved,  to  be  diblded  in  among  newly-planted 
(]uickset  fences.      After  all  were  disjiosod  of  that 
1  had  an  immediate   occasion  for,  a  large  gartlen 
potful  still   remained  :  instead  of  throwing  them 
away,  I  had  them  sown  in  rows  in  a  bed.     I   re- 
gret that  I  did  not  note  the  exact  time  ;  but  think 
I  am  safe  in  saying  it  was  not  before  the  latter  end 
of  February,  or,  perhaps,  the  beginning  of  March  : 
and  the  acorns,  I  am  sure,  had  sprouted  out,  many 
of  them,  to  the  lengtli  of  several  inches;  and  the 
sprouts  were  so  entangled  one  with  another,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  sejiarate  tlirin    without  injury. 
These  late-sown   sprouted  acorns,  conti\-<ry  to  my 
expectation,  came   up  well,   and  have   Miade   the 
finest    seed-bed   of  any  sown    on    the  premises. 
Many  of  the  young  plants  now  measure  16  inches 
and  17  inches  above  the  ground,  and  some  few  18 
inches.     In  the  autumn  cr  earlier  sown  beds,  with 
the  exception   of  a  single   plant   about  17   inches 
high,  very  few  have  attained   to  14  inches.     The 
late-sown  ones,  in  short,  are  decidedly  the  tallest 
and    finest   p'ants.     The    acorns    in    question,    I 
should  .state,  had  been  kept  in  a  common  garden 
pot  placed  in  a  rather  danij)  situation.     Does  the 
experience  of  other  planters  correspond  with  the 
above  result  ? —  Gardener^s  Mngazine, 


Hints  to  F.tnjir.r.s. — Never  feed  jiotatoes  to 
stock  without  boiling  or  steaming,  as  this  increases 
their  nutritive  (pialities. 

One  bushel  flax-seed,  ground  with  eight  bush- 
els of  oats,  is  belter  for  horses  than  sixteen  bushels 
of  oats  alone,  and  will  effectually  destroy  the  hots. 

Never  burn  all  dry  wood  in  your  fire  place,  nor 
use  a  fire  place  when  you  can  get  a  stove. 

Cut  your  trees  for  rails  in  February,  as  they  are 
most  durable. 

Never  dew  rot  your  flax,  unless  you  wish  to 
render  it  worthless. 


MoRus  Mui.TiCAULis. — ^\.  has  been  a  question 
among  culcurists  whether  this  plant  was  a  distinct 
species  of  the  Mulberry,  or  only  a  variety  of  the 
White.  In  regaifl  to  the  Multicaulis  introduced 
here  by  Mr  Whitmarsh,  and  of  course  most  in  the 
country,  it  is  found  by  him  that  the  seed  does  not 
produce  the  like  plant,  but  an  inferior  one,  more 
resembling  the  common  White  Mulberry.  This 
favors  the  opinion  of  the  French  culturists  that  it 
is  a  variety  merely.  Of  course  growers  cannot 
trust  to  the  seed,  but  must  propagate  by  layers, 
cuttings,  grafts,  and  transplanting.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  confidently  said  that  the  seed  imported 
last  year  from  China  an  the  Morus  Multicaulis,  and 
extensively  distributed,  by  Dr  Stebbins,  is  a  dis- 
tinct species  and  may  be  raised  from  the  seed,  and 
is  undoubtedly  far  superior  to  the  common  white, 
if  not  the  genuine  Multicaulis.  All  the  plants  of 
the  Multicaulis  now  existing  in  this  country  or  in 
Europe,  were  propagated  from  two  plants  which 
originally  were  purchased  by  a  French  botanist,  at 
the  Pliillippine  Islands,  were  they  were  introduced 
from  China.  On  his  passage  homeward  he  found 
that  they  were  very  easily  multiplied  by  cuttings, 
and  on  his  arrival  had  great  nun)l)ers  for  distribu- 
tion.— Hampshire  Gazette. 

Silk. — We  were  shown  yesterday  a  jiiece  of 
Silk  of  fine  textuse  and  durable  fabric,  just  cut 
from  the  loom  in  the  Silk  ^V'orks  of  Mr  Joseph 
Rotch,  in  this  town.  Mr  R.  uses  Mr  Gay's  im- 
proved machinery,  and  his  establishment  now  in 
successful  operation  offers  to  oiir  agriculturists  a 
ready  market  for  silk  cocoons  in  any  quantity  in 
which  they  can  be  supplied.  We  learn  that  this 
establishment  is  only  second  to  one  in  Providence 
yet  in  operation  in  this  country,  and  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  proprietor  considerably  to  enlarge 
its  operations  as  soon  as  the  necessary  supply  of 
cocoons  can  be  relied  U]ion. — J^.  Bed.  Mer. 

Broom  Corn  is  bringing  an  unprecedented  price. 
In  Deerfield  and  Hatfield  it  is  selling  for  from  80 
to  .f  100  per  acre,  standing.  We  have  heard  of  an 
instance,  where  $95  has  been  offered  and  refused. 
A  farmer  in  this  vicinity,  whose  crop  was  but  lit- 
tle more  than  two  thirds  one,  has  sold  at  the  rate 
of  $70  per  acre.  At  these  prices,  after  deducting 
all  charges,  an  acre  will  pay  the  interest  of  a  thou- 
sand or  twelve  hundred  dollars. — Franklin  Mer. 

The  way  to  preserve  pigs  in  good  health  and  in 
good  ai>petite  during  their  period  of  fattening,  is 
to  mix  with  their  food  a  few  gall  nuts,  bruised  with 
charcoal.  We  are  unable  to  account  how  this 
operates  so  beneficially  on  the  economy  of  the 
health  of  these  animals,  but  wc  are  wishful  to 
make  it  public,  as  we  have  experienced  the  result 
to  be  decidedly  good. — Brit.  Far.  Mag. 

The  white  Mulberry^  besides  its  admirable  qual- 
ity of  affording  food  for  silk  worms,  is  said  to  fur- 
nish a  wood  as  durable  for  jiosts  as  the  best  locust 
or  cedar. — Ball.  Far. 

It  is  computed  that  there  was  about  2,000,000 
sheep  in  Vermont,  the  wool  of  which  amounts  to 
nearly  .*4,000,000  per  annum. 
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CATTLE  SHOW. 

The  Cominittofi  of  AiiaiifieiiKiits  for  tlie  Cattle 
Show  nuH  Exhihition  of  Mumifaclun-s,  hy  the 
Worcester  County  Agrii-ultiiral  Society,  on  the 
7th  day  of  October  next,  would  remind  all  of  their 
follow-citizeiis  who  propose  to  heconie  competi- 
tors for  the  Society's  honors,  of  the  i)ropriety  of 
hv'ing  prepared  for  tliat  intcrestiiij,'  occasion  ;  and 
particularly  those  who  intend  to  coni|)ete  in  the 
Plongliing-iMatch,  of  the  necessity  of  causing  their 
entries  to  be  made  with  Charles  G.  Pr<?ntiss,  Esq., 
Secretary  of  tlie  Society,  before  the  28th  day  of 
September,  inst.  as  the  several  Committees  will 
require  a  strict  compliance  with  the  rules  publish- 
ed. The  attention  of  all  interested  is  requested  to 
the  bills  of  the  Society,  which  may  be  found  in 
each  town  of  the  county,  or  may  be  obtained  by 
application  to  the  Secretary.  In  consequence  of 
the  increased  ficilities  of  intercommunication  be- 
tween this  town  and  other  parts  of  the  Common- 
wealth, it  is  expected  that  an  unusual  number  of 
strangers  will  attend  the  exhibition  ;  and  tliev  trust 
that  their  agricultural  brethren  will  see  that  the 
Iiigli  character  of  the  county  is  fully  sustained. 
The  committee  regret  that  their  hall,  for  several 
years  past,  has  not  furnished  evidence  of  the  im- 
proved state  of  manufactures  in  our  county.  They 
hope  that  the  manufacturers  will  this  year  aid  in 
making  our  Exhibition  interesting,  and  satisfy 
those  of  other  sections  of  the  state,  not  only  of  the 
importance,  but  also  of  the  variety  and  excellence 
of  the  manufactures  of  fhe  county  of  Worcester. 
The  Society  have  heretofore  been  greatly  in- 
debted to  their  female  friends  for  many  specimens 
of  their  handy  work,  with  which  they  have  deco- 
rated their  hall.  The  committee  would  solicit 
from  them  a  continuance  of  their  favors.  The 
committee  are  desirous  of  obtaining  from  one  of 
the  neighboring  towns,  an  exhibition  of  a  team  of 
working  oxen,  to  consist  of  not  less  than  fifty  yokes, 
of  such  cattle  as  shall  meet  the  approbation  of  the 
committee  on  that  description  of  stock.  And  for 
this  purpose,  they  aie  authorized  to  offer  a  gratu- 
ity of  fifty  dollars. 

The  Committee  have  the  pleasure  to  announce 
that  the  address  will  he  delivered  by  Stephen  Sal- 
isbury, Esq. 

John  W.  Lincoln,        ^ 
Isaac  Southgate,         |     Commit- 
IsAAC  Davis,  I 

Nathan  Heard,  |       tee  of 

Fred.  W.  Paine,  J> 

Stephen  Salisbury,     |    .irrange- 
Ephraim  Mower,  I 

.ToNA.  Harrington,        |      7nents. 
Lewis  Bigelow,  j 

Sept.  16,  1S35. 

AGRICriiTURAIj  IMPIiEMENTS. 

Many  a  farmer  and  gardener  loses  much  of  his 
time  for  want  of  suitable  implements.  Great  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  farming  utensils 
have  been  made  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
many  new  ones  have  been  invented.  Yet  there 
are  many  who  have  never  availed  themselves  of 
the  advantages  thus  offered,  and  who  still  toil  on 
after  the  old  fashion,  with  only  half  tools  enough 
to  answer  their  purpose,  and  these  often  of  a  heavy 
and  clumsy  construction,  A  farmer  who  never 
attends  the  meetings  of  agricultural  societies,  nor 
unites  with  his  neighbors  in  t'le  investigation  of 
new  modes  of  tillage,  new  implements  for  saving, 
expediting,  or  lightening  labor,  —  nor  ever  reads  the 


newsptipeis,  —  must  he  at  least  half  a  century  bc- 
hiuil  the  age  in  which  he  lives. — Boston  Courier. 
The  Phong,  or  Potato  Hoe,  is  one  of  the  most 
useful,  simple  and  improved  implements  that  is 
emi)loyed.  It  was  invented  and  used  in  the  lirst 
instance  for  digging  potatoes  —  it  was  afterwards 
found  as  useful  for  iilanting  as  for  digging  them 
—  and  likewise  is  used  for  ahnost  every  jiurpose 
for  which  a  hoe  has  been  used,  and  they  are  em- 
ployed to  the  greatest  possible  advantage  in  stony 
or  rocky  lands,  and  in  planting  new  land  ;  they 
are  likewise  used  as  a  ganlen  hoc,  behig  one  of 
the  best  implements  a  gardener  can  have  in  use, 
or  in  working  between  rows  of  vegetables,  digging 
round  young  trees,  loosening  the  ground,  &c. 

Willis's  Imiu-ovcd  Seed  Sower  is  a  machine, 
which  wasdesigned  in  the  first  instance  for  sow- 
ing small  seed  in  gardens,  is  found  in  using  to  sow 
large  as  well  as  small  seed  to  advantage,  and  proves 
to  he  one  of  the  best  field  and  garden  implements 
in  use.  It  is  particularly  adai)ted  for  sowing  ruta 
baga,  turnip,  &e. 

The  saving  of  seed  in  the  use  of  this  implement 
is  quite  siiflicient  to  pay  the  cost  of  it  in  one  sea- 
son, and  the  seed  is  sown  more  regular  and  even. 


Neglect  of  the  inuLBEaay We  regret  to  dis- 
cover the  manifestation  of  a  disposition,  in  many 
places,  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  white  mul. 
berry.  There  is  no  doubt  the  foliage  of  the  Chi- 
nese mulberry  is  altogether  su])erior  to  that  of  the 
white,  and  that  the  tree  is  to  be  preferred,  on  all 
accounts,  provided  it  will  endure  the  severity  of 
the  climate.  That  this  will  ultimately  be  the  case 
by  acclimation,  we  hope  and  believe ;  but  we  can 
not  say  that  we  are  without  our  fears.  The  ex- 
tensive destruction  of  the  Chinese  mulberry  the 
last  winter,  we  do  not  consider  as  deciding  the 
question  against  its  ability  to  withstand  our  ordi- 
nary winters.  The  last  winter  was  uncommonly 
severe,  and  many  of  our  most  hardy  indigenous 
trees  and  shrubs  were  destroyed  root  and  branch. 
But  notwithstanding  the  extreme  cold,  some  of 
this  variety  of  the  mulberry  survived  it  even  in  lo- 
cations peculiarly  unfavorable.  We  hope,  there- 
fore, it  will  finally  succeed ;  hut  it  is  a  dictate  of 
common  sense  not  to  exchange  certainties  for  un- 
certiinties.  We  know  from  the  experience  of 
half  a  century,  that  the  white  iTsulberry  is  adapted 
to  our  climate,  and  that  from  its  foliage  silk  of  an 
excellent  quality  and  liberal  product  may  be  made, 
and  it  is  certainly  the  dict.ate  botli  of  wisdom  and 
economy,  to  hold  it  in  reserve  should  the  Chinese 
fail. 

Our  plan,  as  practical  culturists,  is  to  multiply 
the  white  mulberry  as  fast  as  possible,  and  at  the 
same  time  endeavor  to  acclimate  the  Chinese. 
Should  we  succeed,  and  render  our  white  mul- 
berries unnecessary  for  foliage,  the/ will  still  be 
valuable  for  timber  and  fuel.  But,  on  the  contra- 
ry, should  we  be  disappointed  in  our  hopes  and 
expectations  with  resjiect  to  the  Chinese,  we  shall 
still  be  enabled  to  prosecute  the  culture  of  silk 
with  success  and  profit.  We  hope,  therefore,  the 
most  sanguine  believer  in  the  Chinese  variety  v/ill 
not  neglect  to  cultivate  the  white,  until  the  ques- 
tion is  settled  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt. 
It  appears  to  us  that  the  success  of  the  whole  en- 
terprise would  be  jeoparded  by  any  other  course 
of  procedure;  and  as  we  ardently  desire  its  suc- 
cess, wo  would  earnestly  entreat  our  fellow  cultu- 
rists to  guard  against  such  a  residt. 


The  Morl's  Alra,  or  White  Italia.n  Mul- 
iiF.RRY.— Thc^  Baltimore  Farmer  and  Gardener 
states,  that  'in  order  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sin-e,  he  would  recommend  to  persons  who  have 
sown  seed  of  this  tree,  the  present  season,  to  cover 
their  plant  beds  as  soon  as  winter  sets  in,  eitlier 
with  straw  or  long  stable  manure,  to  be  confined 
by  a  slight  covering  of  small  brush-wood,  which 
should  be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  beds  until 
about  the  middle  of  April,  when  it  should  be 
gradually  removed,  so  as  not  to  expose  the  plants 
too  suddeidy  to  the  changes  of  the  weather  at 
that  unsettled  season  of  the  year.  This  precaution 
will  not  he  necessary  after  the  first  winter.' 
'Hie  seed  of  this  mulberry  may  be  had  of  Robert 
Sinclair,  Jr.  in  Baltimore,  which  the  editors  of  the 
F.  and  G.  recommend  'as  being  fresh,  having  seen 
some  of  it  tried,  and  sprouted  in  about  36  hours.' 
Hampshire    Gazette. 

Profits  of  the  mulberry. — A  gentleman  in 
New  York,  who  has  devoted  much  time  and  at- 
tention to  the  planting  of  mulberiy  trees,  gives  a 
statement  from  two  acres,  which  divided,  will  gi^ « 
the  following  for  one  acre. 
One  acre  of  ground  fenced  by  mulberry 

hedges  and  set  out  with  trees,     .     .      $260  00 
Interest  and  additional  expense  during  five 

years, 187  60 


$437  50 
The  acre  will  then  produce — 
From  5  to  10  years,  10  per  cent. 

"  10  to  15      "      47 

"  15  to  20  "  112  " 
averaging  nearly  45  per  cent,  for  the  first  20  years, 
and  continue  at  112  per  cent,  afterwards.  The 
culture  of  silk  is  becoming  so  profitable  that  it 
would  seem  advantageous  for  farmers  generally, 
to  give  it  their  attentiou.^JV.  Bed.  Gaz. 

Truf.  economy. — If  $100,000  are  required  to 
complete  a  thing:  the  expenditure  of  $99,999  is 
a  dead  waste,  if  you  add  not  the  other'  one.  It 
is  leaving  up  the  last  plank  of  a  magnificent 
bridge.  British  capitalists  pay  more  regard  to  r'n- 
terest  than  principal  —  a  pun  that  every  body  ca- 
pable of  such  a  thing  has  made  in  his  life,  I  dare 
say  —  but  in  this  particular  case,  a  compliment: 
for  the  fact  is  that  the  British  invest  bravely,  where 
there  is  a  reasonable  certainty-  of  regular  and  small 
interest ;  we,  timidly,  unless  we  have  a  chance 
for  a  failure  at  one  slap. — JVewburyport  Herald. 

Mildew  o.n  grapes. — A  gentleman  says,  the 
last  year  he  discovered  that  his  grapes  began  to 
mildew  badly,  that  he  had  formerly  tried  sulphur 
and  other  remedies  without  success,  and  that  he 
made  the  experiment  of  applying  strong  soap  suds 
with  a  syringe  to  a  few  hunches,  and  these  came 
to  maturity,  plump,  smooth  and  fair,  all  the  rest 
upon  the  same  vine  were  so  badly  mildewed  as  to 
be  unfit  for  use. — Sag  Harbor  Watchman. 

Buckwheat. — We  understand  that  the  crop  of 
buckwheat  promises  to  be  very  abundant  in  this 
county  the  present  season.  3Iuch  more  than 
usual  has  been  sowed  and  it  has  grown  well. 
This  will  be  welcome  news  to  the  numerous  lov- 
ers of  those  excellent  articles,  buckwheat  cakes. — 
Poughkeepsie  Eagle. 

The  spirits  of  turpentine  applied  to  milkweed, 
burdock  and  Canada  thistle,  the  quantity  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  at  a  time,  will  run  down  and  destroy  them 
to  the  ground  ;  if  not  at  once,  repeat  it. 
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Annnal  Horticnltnral  Exbibition. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Exhibition  of  tlie  Massnrhusetts 
Horticultural  Society  was  holden  on  the  IClh  and  17th 
inst.  at  the  Odcon,  in  Federal  street.  The  display  on 
this  occasion  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  Shrubs,  useful  and  or- 
namental productions  of  the  garden,  field  and  forest,  was 
very  fine,  and,  we  believe,  in  many  particulars,  surpassed 
any  former  show  which  lias  been  presented  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society. 

At  12  o'clock,  Protes.-or  J.  L.  RiissEL  delivered  a  ju- 
dicious, well  adapted  and  scientific  address  to  a  highly 
respectable  audience,  who  appeared  much  gratified  with 
the  performance. 

The  exhibition  gave  gratifying  evidence  of  great  im- 
provement in  the  ple.ising  and  useful  art  to  which  the 
eff'urls  of  the  Society  are  devoted.  The  reports  of  the 
different  committees  of  the  Society  will  be  given  in  our 
columns  as  fast  as  possible  ;  and  supersede  the  necessity 
of  such  remarks  and  delailsas  miglit  otherwise  be  proper 
from  us  in  our  editorial  capacity. 


Correspondence  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer. 

Early  sort  of  corn. — Charles  E.  A'orton,  Esq.,  of 
South  Berwick,  has  been  so  kind  as  to  send  to  Mr  Bar- 
rett, for  the  purpose  of  its  introduction  into  New  England, 
two  ears  of  a  kind  of  early  corn,  which  has  been  raised 
three  years  in  that  vicinity.  The  donor  says,  "  it  has 
very  small  stalks,  but  bears  sound  ears  and  gives  a  good 
crop.  Those  who  have  raised  this  kind  think  they  can 
raise  as  many  bushels  on  an  acre  as  of  the  larger  seed." 
He  also  observes,  in  substance,  that  this  kind  of  corn  is 
two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  that  of  the  Hon.  Mr 
Lathrop,  which  fact  he  has  ascertained  by  experiment, 
having  raised  both  kinds  in  adjoining  fields,  and  on  the 
same  kind  of  soil. 

The  advantages  accruing  from  his  early  seed  corn  are 
well  descrjbed  by  Mr  Lathrop  as  follows  ; — "  The  ears 
Bet  low  on  the  stalk,  grow  to  a  good  size,  and  the  grain 
is  heavy.  I  think  it  is  as  valuable  for  use  as  any  other 
kind  of  this  grain  —  and  from  the  fact  that  it  will  bear 
planting  so  thick,  I  believe  that  I  can  secure  a  larger  pro- 
duct, than  from  any  other  that  I  have  ever  tried.  But 
the  circumstance  which  gives  it  its  chief  excellence,  in 
nay  estimation  arises  from  the  fict,  that  I  can  gather  my 
corn  in  season  for  the  sowing  of  wheat.  In  the  most  un- 
favorable season,  the  wheat  may  be  sown  in  September, 
and  in  very  favorable  seasons  early  in  that  month."  * 
See  likewise  an  article  on  the  advantages  of  some  other 
sorts  of  early  corn,  by  Mr  Coflin,  ofiSewburyport  Rock 
Farm,  N.  E.  Farmer,  vol.  xlii.  p.  282.  It  should  seem 
that  the  sorts  of  early  corn,  introduced  and  recommend- 
ed by  Mr  Lathrop,  Mr  Fiske,  Judge  Buel,  and  other  cul- 
tivators, are  early  enough  for  common  culture  in  ordina- 
ry seasons,  in  any  part  of  New  England  ;  but  it  might 
be  well  for  every  farmer  to  keep  on  hand  some  of  Mr 
Norton's  sort  in  addition  to  the  others,  for  late  planting, 
raising  early  corn  for  the  table,  supply  vacancies,  in 
cases  where  the  seed  corn  or  young  plants  have  failed 
to  vegetate,  or  been  destroyed  by  worms,  birds,  tquir- 
rels,  &c. 

Farmer  wanted  in  Louisiana. — A  gentleman  of 
much  respectability,  residing  in  Louisiana  writes  to  the 
Editor  that  he  has  it  in  contemplation  to  establish  in  Lou- 
isiana a  dairy,  &c.  and  wishes  to  procure  a  "  northern 
man  "  to  superintend  that  kind  of  business,  and  the  other 
concerns  of  a  farm  of  about  30  acres,  containing  an  or- 

»  See  N.  E.  Farmer,  vol.  xiii.  p.  185. 


chard,  &c.  He  writes,—"  I  cultivate  only  about  thirty 
acres,  and  even  that  quantity  I  would  reduce  to  four  or 
five,  as  provisions  and  corn  can  be  purchased  at  our  land- 
ing, generally  cheaper  than  they  can  be  raised.  All  the 
heavy  work  I  would  have  done  by  slave  labor,  and  the 
light  work  by  my  manager.  I  would  like  also  to  com- 
mence the  culture  of  silk  in  a  small  way,"  &c.  ..."  I 
would  like  to  procure  a  few  scions,  or  the  seed"  of  the 
Chinese  mulberry,  —  and  if  there  be  any  diflerence  be- 
twcen  ihe  White  and  Italian  mulberry,  I  would  like  to 
procure  a  few  scions  or  .--eed  of  the  hitler.  The  white 
mulberry  is  indigenous  to  Louisiana.  I  would  request 
furthrr  of  you,  to  know  wlietlur  the  thin  rind  bleed  of 
hogs,  such  as  attain  a  large  size  in  12  or  15  months,  can 
be  had  in  Boston,  and  the  price,  and  also  the  price  of  the 
Disbley  Sheep.  If  I  engage  a  manager  in  Boston,  I 
would  order  a  pairofpigs  and  of  sheep." 

The  letter,  from  which  the  above  passages  are  extract- 
ed, was  not  written  for  publication,  but  we  have  taken 
the  l.berty  of  inserting  the  above  extracts  in  ourcolumns, 
as  the  most  probable  meihod  of  meeting  the  wishes  of 
our  respected  correspondent.  Any  person  who  may  con- 
template an  engagement  as  manager  of  the  establishment 
in  Louisiana  above  mentioned  may  learn  further  particu- 
lars by  applying  personally  to  the  Editor. 


*  The  Chinese  Mullierry.  as  a  new  variety,  can  only  be 
preserved  by  propue;alIng  it  from  grafts,  layers,  and  cuttings, 
—En. 
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EXHIBITION    OF     FRUITS. 

Fears.— By  Michael  Tombed,  of  Boston,  Hannas  pear 

believed  to  be  a  native,  much  like  the  old  St.  Michael, 

but,  judging  from  these  specimens,  it  might  be  larger  and 
of  a  move  oblong  form.  By  Willjam  Pratt,  from  Oakley 
place,  specimens  of  handsome  pears,  names  unknown. 
By  Robert  Manning,  St.  Ghislain,  Summer  Rose,  Juli- 
enne, Bloodgood. 

Apples. — By  E.  M.  Puchards,  American  Summer 
Peavmain. 

Peaches. — By  Aaron  Baldwin,  Essex  street,  Boston, 
handsome  specimens  —  other  handsome  specimens  were 
exhibited  by  L.  B.  Dench,  of  Derne  street,  Boston. 

For  the   Committee,        William  Kenrick. 


Potato  tops  fob  fooder. — A  writer  for  the  Maine 
Farmer  observes  to  Mr, Holmes,  "  I  wish  to  enquire  thro' 
the  medium  of  your  useful  paper  whether  we  may  not 
obtain  a  valuable  fiidder  from  the  tops  of  potatoes  with- 
out injuring  the  roots,  by  cutting  them  before  the  frost 
kills  them.  If  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  have 
had  any  experience  in  saving  potato  tops,  and  will  com- 
municate the  same  through  the  Farmer,  they  may  confer 
a  g"eat  favor  on  many  farmers,  who  will  be  reduced  to 
the  alternative  of  saving  something  more  than  hay,  or 
applying  the  knife  to  the  throats  of  their  cattle." 

We  woulil  add  our  solicitation  to  the  request  of  Mr 
Holmes's  correspondent,  but  doubt  whether  potalo  tops 
can  be  made  useful  as  fodder.  When  green,  we  fear 
cattle  cannot  be  induced  to  eat  them.  Perhaps  if  dried, 
and  mixed  with  chopped  hay,  oats,  or  some  other  food 
which  cattle  are  fond  of  they  might  be  taught  to  eat 
them.  But  whether  they  would  afford  a  wholesome  ali- 
ment for  the  animals,  is  another  question.  There  is  said 
to  be  something  poisonous  in  the  raw  juice  of  the  potato 
plant.  We  wish  the  matter  may  be  submitted  to  exper- 
iments, and  their  results  given  to  the  public. 

Strippibg  the  leaves  from  turnips  and  ruta 
EAGA. — An  old  and  respected  friend  and  correspondent 
inquires,  "  whether  or  not  it  is  any  disadvantage  to  the 
roots  of  the  French  and   Swedish  turnips  to  take  off  the 


under  leaves  after  they  begin  to  turn  yellow  at  bottom  .'" 
In  reply,  we  would  observe  that,  while  those  plants  are 
in  a  growing  state  the  leaves  are  as  necessary  to  the 
growth  and  perfection  of  the  roots  as  the  roots  are  to  the 
full  developement  of  the  leaves.  But  when  the  roots  are 
fully  grown  there  is  no  use  for  the  leaves  in  the  economy 
of  vegetation,  and  they  may  be  stripped,  or  cut  off  and 
given  to  domestic  animals. 

The  late  William  Cobbett  wrote  a  valuable  treatise  on 
the  ruta  baga,  fom  which  the  following  passage  is  ex- 
tracted : 

"  The  tops,  when  cut  before  the  roots  are  gathered,  are 
valuable  as  green  feed  for  cows  that  give  milk,  sheep, 
hogs,  &c.     An  acre  will  yield  about  four  wagon  loads." 
We  have  some  doubts,  however,  whether,  in  common 
field  husbandry,  time  and  labor  can    be  profitably  spent 
in  stripping  Swedish  turnips  or  even  Mangel  Wurtzel  of 
their  superfluous  leaves  before  the  crop  is  gathered,  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  any  sort  of  domestic  animal      Ev- 
ery cultivator  must  be  his  own  judge  whether  the  ex- 
pense will  be  greater  than  the  profit  of  such  processes. 
Essex    Agrlcultnral  Society. 
The  Annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society  will  be  at  the 
South  Parish  in  Danvers,  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  30. 

All  claims  fiir  Premiums,  to  be  awarded  on  the  day  of 
Exhibition,  must  be  entered  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  or  his  agent,  on  or  before  9  o'clock,  A.  M.  of  that 
day. 

All  other  claims  for  Premiums  must  be  handed  or  for- 
warded  to  the  Secretary  in  writing. 

All  articles  of  domestic  manufacture  must  be  entered 
and  deposited  at  the  hall,  provided  for  this  purpose, near 
Mr  Sewall's  meeting  house,  by  9  o'clock,  A.  M. 

These  articles  will  be  arranged  and  examined  by  the 
Committee,  and  at  12  o'clock,  will  be  open  for  public  ex- 
amination. 

All  animals  or  articles  exhibited  must  remain  for  pub- 
lic inspection  until  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  Ploughing  Match  will  take  place  at  10  o'clock,  a 
m.  on  a  field  of  E.  Shillaber,  Esq.  near  the  Eagle  Cor- 
ner. 

Butter,  Cheese,  Fruits,  and  Flowers,  will  be  deposited 
in  the  lower  story  of  the  Hall  for  Manufactures. 

Agricultural  implements  exhibited  will  be  deposited 
in  Ihe  same  room. 

All  persons  who  feel  disposed  to  encourage  these  Ex- 
hibitions, and  to  improve  the  t.aste  for  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, etc.  having  in  their  possession  articles  curious 
and  worthy  of  notice,  are  respectfully  requested  to  bring 
them  forward. 

The  members  of  the  Society  and  invited  guests,  will 
dine  together  at  the  Essex  Coffee  House,  at  1  o'clock. 
Tickets  for  the  dinner  can  be  had  at  the  bar. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Society  at  Rev.  Mr 
Sewall's  church,  at  3  o'clock,  p.m.  where  an  address  will 
be  delivered  by  U.  P.  King,  Esq.  and  the  reports  of  com- 
mittees read,  and  premiums  awarded. 

The  annual  meeting  for  the  choice  of  officers  and  trans- 
action of  business  of  the  Society  will  then  follow. 
By  order  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
Danvers.  Sept.  16.         J.  W.  Procter,  Secretary. 


Remedy  for  poison  by  dogwood  or  ivy. — Dr  Rich- 
ardson, of  South  Reading,  Mass.  has  authorized  us  Kv 
slate  that  he  has  ascertained  by  actual  experiment  that 
copperas  (sulphate  of  iron)  is  a  perfect  specific  against  poi- 
son by  dogwood  or  by  ivy.  Dissolve  one-fourth  of  an 
ounce  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  wash  the  part  affected. 

Hops. — None  of  the  new  crop  have  yet  been  inspect' 
ed,  and  prices  are  not  settled.  Small  sales  have  been 
made  at  15  a  18cts.  The  crop,  it  is  believed,  will  be  shorl. 
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BRIGHTON  MARKET,— Monday,   Sep.  21.  1835, 
Iteporlpil  for  Ihe  Daily  Advertiser  &.  I'otnot. 

At  Market,  l'.2Tr>  Beef  Cattle,  800  Stores,  4500  Sheep, 
and  <t30  Swine.     Aliout  300  Beef  Cattle  un.^dld. 

fRtci.s— Beef  Cattle— h-Mt  week's  prices  were  not 
tiipporled.  We  notieeil  a  few  yokes  extra  taken  at  3'2s 
(id  u  33s  ;  prime  30s  a  31s  Od  ;  good  27s  a  30a ;  tliin  Oxen 
and  Cows  a4s,  2lis  ;  two  and  three  year  oUl  18s  a  a2s  (id. 

Stores— Buy  ITS  plenty  for  Working  Oxen  and  good  3 
and  4  year  old  steers.  We  quote  Yearlings  $G  a  7  ;  two 
year  old  10  a  15  ;  three  year  old  IS  a  23. 
"  SAfc/)— Sales  ordinary  at  10s,  and  10s  Gd  ;,  middling 
13s  3d,  12s,  and  12s  '.Id  ;  better  qualities  13s  lid,  14s,  15, 
and  Uis  (id.     Wethers  and  Cossets  18s,  21s,  27s,  and  30s. 

Swine— Lois  to  peddle  wer«  taken  at  41,  4^  and  45c 
for  Sows,  and  5J,  5i  and  5  3-8  for  Barrows  ;  at  retail  5 
for  Sows  and  0  for  Barrows. 


GREEN'S  PATENT  STRA'W  CUTTER. 


For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse.  Greene's  Patent 
Straw  Culler ;  this  machine  nay  be  made  to  cut  hay  or  straw 
at  auy  length  required,  and  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  with  but  little 
power.  It  is  on  an  entire  new  principle,  works  very  free  and 
easy,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  The  undersigned 
hav'iug  been  appointed  sole  agent  for  disposing  of  machine 
and  right,  would  recommend  purchasers  to  call  at  the  Ware- 
house and  examine  the  machine.  J.  R.  NEWELL. 

sept.  23. 


TO  THE  BOSTON  Pt/BLIC    .\ND   ITS  VICINITY. 

Mr  Robert  .Vmhrose,  a  professional  gardener,  will  devote 
the  whole  of  his  lime,  this  autumn,  to  the  laying  out  of  pleas- 
ure-grounds and  gardens,  pruning  grape  vines  and  securing 
ihem  against  the  sevciity  of  the  winter  months.  Orders  led 
•with  G.  C.  Barrett.  Esq.  will  be  thankfully  received  and 
promptly  attended  to.  sept.  -3. 


PAR.II  FOR  SAIiE. 

In  Roxbury  a  valuable  and  productive  Farm,  containing 
twenty  acres,  three  quarters  of  prime  land  in  a  good  state  of 
cultivation,  a  large  orchard  of  choice  fruit  in  full  bearing,  a 
good  house,  barn,  corn-barn  and  other  buihiings  in  good  repair, 
two  wells  of  good  water,  tfcc.  The  above  is  five  miles  iiom 
State  street  and  is  a  very  pleasant  residence.  For  further 
particu  ars  inquire  of  G   C.  Barrett,  N.  E.  Farmer  Office. 

sept.  !3.  JOB  .SU.MiNER,  on  the  premises. 


FARM  FOR  S.IlLE. 

Situated  in  Wrenlham.  one  mile  from  the  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence turnpike,  and  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  Rail-road, 
atiout  one  hundred  acres  of  improved  and  one  hundred  and 
Seventyfive  wood  and  sprout  land.  The  house  is  well  built 
and  in'good  repais  ;  it  is  pleasantly  situated  and  is  said  to  be 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  mulberry  tree.  .41so  one 
dwelling  house  and  store,  and  about  eight  acres  of  land  of  the 
finest  quality  and  as  pleasant  a  situation  as  there  is  on  the 
turnpike  from  Boston  to  Providence.  It  is  a  good  situation 
for  a  man  <if  business,  or  leisure  or  a  mechanic. 

It  will  be  sold  on  liberal  terms  and  by  lots  to  suit  purchaser-. 
Please  to  call  on  the  subscribers  and  examine  llie  i-remises, 
or  call  ai  this  office.  J.   &,.  D.  SHEPHERD. 

Wrentham,  Sept.  2.3.         3t 

SITUATION  1VANTED. 

hois  well  acquainted  with  Farming  and  Gardening, 


and  wl 
wishes 


uld  be  willing  to  attend  to  othi 
i  situation.    Apply  at  this  ofhce. 


duties  of  a  farm, 


BLACK  SEA  -WHEAT. 

A  few  bushels  of  this  superior  variety  of  winter 


For  sale  by 


heal. 
GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 


VAI.UAB1.E  FARM  AT  AUCTION, 

In  Boxboro,  Mass.  <m  Weilnesday  llio  Mill  of  O.lnlier  next, 
at  !)  o'clock  A.  M.,sltnalod  one  mile  east  of  thenioeiing  housi', 
2!i  from  Boston,  and  13  from  l.owel.  Said  farni  i.s  well  divi- 
iltd  into  mowing,  pasturage,  tilling,  and  woodland,  well  water- 
ed abundant  nl  orcharding  withVlioice  fruit,  7  acres  of  hops 
now  in  cultivation,  an  inexhau-itble  quairy  of  linieslone  wi  icb 
niav  he  made  profitable.  All  of  which  is  enclosed  and  divided 
by  stone  walls. 

The  soil  is  warm  r.nd  fertile,  well  adapted  for  t'  e  grow'th  of 
nuilbeiries  as  has  been  tested,  some  of  which  may  be  seen,  as 
likewise  a  specimen  of  the  si  k.  Gentlemen  wishing  to  pur- 
chase are  invited  to  examine  for  themselves,  as  it  wid  be  .vohl 
on  said  day  without  reserve. 

sefl   I(i.  fiF.OUr.r.  FLETCHER,  Exnulnr. 


VAIiU.ABLE  NEW  WORK  ON  SILK. 

American  Silk  Grower's  Guide,  is  this  day  published  at  the 
office  of  the  New  England  Farmer— being  the  art  of  growing 
the  mulberry  and  manufacture  of  Silk  on  the  system  of  sie- 
cessive  crops  each  season — by  V^'M.  Kknkick,  author  o(  the 
New  .American  Orchardist ;  il'2  |ip.  price  42  ceiils,  neatly 
bound  in  cloth.  Booksellers  and  trailers  supplied  on  favorable 
terms.  GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 

sept.  16.  , 


tOR  SAL.E. 

A  full  blooded  Durham  short  horned  Cow,  five  years  old 
last  July,  from  the  slock  of  John  Prince,  Esq.  at  Jamaica 
Plains.'  She  look  the  third  premium  at  Brighton  in  Oct.  1832. 

Also,  one  half  blooded  Cow  from  ihe  same  stock,  four  vears 
old  last  April.  They  will  be  sold  low,  and  can  be  taken  any 
time  in  November.  Inquire  at  this  office  or  of  the  subscriber 
in  Medfield.  ELIAS  HA.SKETT  DERBY. 

Medfield.  Sept.  15,  1835.  3t 


MORUS  MUIiTICACIilS. 

For  sale  at  die  Agricnliural  Warehouse,  51  and  52  North 
Market  street,  any  number  of  Trees  of  the  Morns  Multicanlis 
or  Chinese  Mulberry.  These  trees  v( ere  propagated  in  this 
country.  The  superiority  of  the  foliage  of  this  tree  as  Iriod 
for  the  silk-worm  over  nil  olhei,  has  repeatedly  been  tested, 
and  is  prov.  d  bevond  a  doubt  The  price  for."  Trees,  from  4 
to  5  feet  high,  is  J30  per  hundred,  ^4,50  per  dozen.  S^.  50c 
single.  Trees  but  2  or  3,  with  good  roots  ;J26  per  hundred. 
GEORGE  C  BARRETT, 
New  England  Farmer  OJice. 


For  sale  at  the  Agriculiural  Warehouse,  Boston,  the  above 
valuable  improved  Horse  Power.  It  is  calcniattd  to  propel 
any  kind  of  machinery  or  agricultural  iinplcineuts,  such  as 
Tliresliing  machines.  Cider  Siills,  &.c,  &,c.  This  is  simple  in 
its  construction,  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  occupies 
but  the  small  space  of  uine  leel  by  two,  and  can  easily  be 
transported.  Tiic  alterations  and  improvements  made  in  thi 
power  render  it  far  superior  to  any  oilier  now  in  use. 


PATENT  CRATER  CIDER  BULL,. 

For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  Leland's  Patent 
Grater  Cider  Mill.  .  he  following  certificates  will  give  the 
public  some  proof  of  its  value. 

This  may  certily  that  we  the  subscribers  have  ustil  Ihe 
above  named  machine  for  the  last  three  years,  and  approve 
the  plan.  We  save  one  bird  of  labor  and  time  m  grinding 
and  laying  u;)  a  cheese  of  cider.  It  grinds  better  than  old 
mills  generally  do,  the  cidc'r  is  cl,  ar  and  contains  less  sedi- 
ment. The  cider  is  pressed  out  in  less  time  and  mills  are 
kept  in  repair  at  loss  expense  than  the  old  mills, 

Slierburne,  AARON  LELANI), 

JO.S.    P.  LELAND, 
JOJ'HA.M  W.  ROGERS. 


WANTS  A  SITUATION  AS  GARDENER, 

A  single  man,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  his  business  in  all 
its  branches,  and  who  can  procure  good  recommendnlions  from 
his  last  employers.     Enquire  at   G.  C.  Barrett's  Agricultural 


Warehouse,  Boston. 


mfi. 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY   PRODUCE. 


COKKKCTED    WITH    GREAT    CAIIE,  WEKKLY. 


Apples,        new, 
BfMNs,  while,  . 
Bekp,  mess,  inew) 
■  Cargo,  No. 


10 
1  37 

fi73 
6  62 
6  87 
1  25 
1  04 
95 

1  00 

62 
25  00 
17  00 
20  00 

42 


Beeswax,  (Amcric;'n)     . 
liUTTKK  inspected.  No.  1,     . 
CiiKESE,  new  milk,  . 
Fkatheus,  norlhern,  geese, 
southern,  geese. 
Flax,  American, 
Flaxseed, 

Flouk,  Genesee,  .     cash 

Baltimore,  Howard  street 
Baltimore,  wharl, 
Alexandria, 
Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow  . 
southern  yellow 
vi'hite. 
Rye,  northern,  none. 

Barley, 

Oats,  nor  hern,  .     (prime 
HAY,.best  English,     . 
eastern  screwed,   . 
hard  pressed,    . 
Honey,         nen. 
Hops,  1st  quality  new 

2d  (|uality    . 

Lakh,  Boston,  isl  sort,    . 

southern,  1st  sort, 

Leather,  s'aughter, sole, 

do.        upper, 

dry  hide,  sole, 

"do.        upper.  .        .  "  18         20 

Philadelphia,  sole.  .         .  "  27         29 

Baltimore,  sole,  . 
Lime,  best  sort. 

Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  extra  clear,  .  barrel     20  50    21  00 

Navy,  mess,  ,        .         .        .  "16  00    16  50 

bone,  middlings. 
Seeps,  Herd's  Grass, 
Red  Top, 

Red  Clover,  northern. 
White  Dutch  Honeysuckle, 
Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 
Tallow,  tried,     .... 
Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces.     . 
American,  full  blood,  washedj 
do.        3-4ths  do. 

do.        1-2  do. 

do.         l-4and  common 
Native  washed 
-       f  Pulled  superfine, 
t  "c      1st  Lambs,    . 
^  ^  .^  2d      do. 
J  5.    3d      do.         .        . 
"^       I  1st  Spinning,     . 
Southern  nulled  wool  is  generally  5  ct: 
less  per  lb. 


PROVISION    MARKET. 
tail  prices. 


barrel 

2.M) 

tnisliol 

1  62 

barrel 

12  50 

" 

11 

pound 

22 

•* 

16 

" 

8 

" 

46 

" 

42 

9 

bushel 

1  25 

baircl 

6  25 

'* 

6.37 

" 

6  75 

'• 

6  12 

bushel 

1  00 

" 

90 

" 

95 

" 

95 

" 

60 

ton 

22  00 

'■ 

16  00 

o 

17  00 

gallon 

37 

pound 

" 

11 

9 

'' 

19 

.< 

19 

" 

18 

" 

27 

" 

25 

cask 

1  05 

barrel 

20  50 

;; 

16  00 

bushel 

2  25 

" 

70 

pound 

9 

25 

bushel 

2  75 

cwt. 

7  50 

pound 

65 

■' 

56 

" 

50 

" 

37 

" 

40 

" 

38 

•' 

55 

" 

45 

" 

33 

o 

25 

48 

300 
I  87 
13  00 
11  60 

24 
20 


3  00 
800 


Hams,  northern, 
southern. 
Pork,  whole  hogs 
Poultry,    . 
Butter,  (tub)     . 

lump 
Eggs, 
Potatoes,  new, 

CiDKR,  v 


pound 

12 

*• 

11 

" 

6i 

14 

" 

20 

dozen 

16 

bushel 

.  50 

barrel 

2  50 

75 
3  00 


JVew  England  Fnrmer^s  „Vmanac 
For  1S36. 

Just  published  by  JOHN  ALLEN,  &  CO.  Corner  of 
Washington  and  School  streets,  up  siairs,  and  by  GEO  C 
BARRETT  at  the  Seed  Store  No  51  and  52,  North  Market 
Street,  FESSENDEN'S  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER'S 
ALMANAC  lor  1836.  For  sale  also  by  Booksellers,  Shop- 
keepers, &.(.,  generally. 

This  Almanac  w  II  be  found  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
amusing  of  the  .series,  of  which  it  composes  No  VIII.  Ii 
consists  of  the  usual  astronomical  calculations,  humorous 
poetical  sketches  of  the  months  ;  ohserva  ions  and  directions 
relative  to  the  employinent  of  the  Farmer,  which  will  be  found 
appropriate  to  each  month  in  the  circle  of  the  seasons,  "  Agri- 
adtnre  and  Rural  Economy,"  including  cuts  and  descriptions 
of  many  of  the  most  useful  implements  employed  in  idl.'ge. 
Vidunhle  Recipes  ;  Husbandry  Honorable,  a  "pithy  piece'of 
paramount  poetry.  The  Splendors  of  the  Selling  Sun,  a 
poetical  effusion  ;  Aphorisms  ;  Eulogy  on  the  Art  of  Agricul- 
ture ;  Calendar  of  Courts,  Roads,  Distances,  &c,  &.c. 


NEW  ENGLAND   FARMER. 


SEPT.  83,  1833 


mumism'SaiLSi.'m'^, 


WRITTEN  IN  THE  SAND. 

In  merry  boyhood  there  was  one 

Who  shared  my  youthful  heart. 
We  swore  no  fortune  and  no  fate 

Our  destinies  should  part. 
But  as  we  twain  to  manhood  grew, 

Time  broke  that  golden  liand. 
And  proved  that  mutual  oath  of  ours 

Was  written  in  the  sand. 

Youth  brought  with  it  a  gayer  drfiam: 

A  fond  and  loving  one 
Smiled  on  till  love's  ties  seemed  wound 

Too  fast  to  be  undone; 
Faithful  till  death  we  pledged  ourselves 

With  willing  heart  and  hand: 
We  lived  to  know  that  plighted  vow 

Was  written  in  the  sand. 

Ambition  whispered  me  to  trust 

His  promised  path  to  fame, 
And  with  devotion  I  assayed 

To  play  his  desperate  game; 
What  gained  I  but  the  blasting  fire 

My  own  wild  hopes  had  fanned^ 
Alas,  the  promise  I  pursued, 

Was  written  in  the  sand. 

Wealth  tempted  me  with  golden  hoards; 

Her  proffers  were  to  me 
Like  green  and  sunny  isles  to  those 

Long  tossed  upon  the  sea ; 
I  grasped  at  gain,  and  day  by  day 

New  schemes  of  profit  planned  — 
The  lurking  phantom  proved  at  last 

A  writing  in  the  sand. 

A  crafty  friend,  in  joyous  guise. 

Upon  my  sorrow  stole. 
And  with  a  madd'ning  'suasion  urged 

The  pleasure  of  the  bowl ; 
I  listened — wo  betide  the  hour! 

Till  friendless,  doomed,  and  damned, 
I  saw  the  mocking  demon's  words 

Were  written  in  the  sand. 


Flower  Markets.  —  These  in  Pari* are  held 
four  times  eaoh  week,  (luring  the  summer,  and  form 
an  object  of  great  interest  to  both  strangers  and 
residents.  At  a  reasonably  early  hour,  on  market 
day,  may  be  seen  here  collected  the  most  choice 
flowers  and  most  beautiful  women,  the  good  taste 
of  the  one  refined  by  the  delicacy  of  the  other. 
If  such  a  market  was  to  be  instituted  here  and 
held  beneath  the  shade  of  the  graceful  elms  in 
our  Mall,  from  six  to  ten  o'clock  every  Saturday 
morning,  our  florists  woidd  soon  make  it  attrac- 
tive to  the  beaux  and  belles,  and  would  find  a 
ready  sale  for  their  charming  productions. 


THE  AVIPE. 

1  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark  the  fortitude 
with  which  women  sustain  the  most  overwhelming 
reverses  of  fortune.  Those  disasters  which  break 
down  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  prostrate  him  in  the 
dust,  seem  to  call  forth  all  the  energies  of  the  soft- 
ei;  sex,  and  give  such  intrepidity  and  elevation  to 
their  character,  that  at  times  it  approaches  to  sub- 
limity. 

Nothing  can  be  more  touching,  than  to  behold 
a  soft  and  tender  female,  who  had  been  all  weak- 
ness and  dependence,  and  alive  to  every  trivial 
roughness,  while  treading  the  prosperous  paths  of 


life,  suddenly  rising  in  mental  force  to  be  the 
comforter  and  supporter  of  her  husband  under 
misfortune,  and  abiding  with  unshrinking  firmness, 
the  most  bitter  blasts  of  adversity. 

As  the  vine,  which  has  long  twined  its  graceful 
foliage  about  the  oak,  and  been  lifted  by  it  into 
sunshine,  will,  when  the  liardy  plant  is  rifled  by 
the  thunderbolt,  c  ing  round  it  with  its  caressing 
tendril.s,  and  bind  i\y  its  shattered  boughs  ;  so  is  it 
beautifully  ordered  by  Providence,  that  woman, 
who  is  the  mere  dependent  and  ornament  of  man 
ill  liis  hu|>|iy  hours,  should  be  his  stay  and  solace 
when  siiiitton  vvitli  sudilen  cal.'iiiiify  ;  winding  her- 
self inlii  llio  ruiipid  rcccssos  (if  his  iiuture,  tenderly 
suppuning  the  dnjO|!iiig  heatl,  and  binding  up  the 
broken  heart. 

I  was  once  congratulating  a  friend,  who  had 
around  him  a  blooming  family,  knit  together  in 
the  strongest  aflection.  "  1  can  wish  you  no  better 
lot,"  said  he,  with  enthusiasni,  "  than  to  have  a 
wife  and  children.  If  you  are  prosperous,  there 
they  are  to  share  your  pro.sperity  ;  if  otherwise, 
there  they  arc  to  comfort  you." 

And,  indeed,  1  have  observed,  that  a  married 
inau  falling  into  misfortune,  is  more  apt  to  retrieve 
his  situation  in  the  world  than  a  single  one  ;  partly, 
because  he  is  more  stimulated  to  exertion  by  the 
necessities  of  the  helpless  and  beloved  beings  who 
depend  upon  him  for  subsistence  ;  but  ehieflv 
becau.se  his  s;iirits  are  soothed  ;uid  relieved  by 
domestic  endearments,  and  his  self-respect'  kept 
alive  by  finding  that  though  all  abroad  is  darkness 
and  humiliation,  yet  there  is  still  a  little  world  of 
love  at  home,  of  which  he  is  the  tnonarch. 

Whereas,  a  single  man  is  apt  to  run  to  waste  and 
self-neglect ;  to  fancy  himself  lonely  and  aban- 
doned, and  his  heart  to  fall  to  ruin,  like  some 
deserted  mansion,   for  want   of  an    inhabitant. 

Irvina-. 


Elastic  Maublf,. — From  the  quarries  in  Berk 
shire  county,  Mass.,  are  obtained  specimens  of 
elastic  white  marble,  of  a  lieautiful  texture,  and 
susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  If  there  are  other 
localities,  they  have  not  been  very  distinctly  record- 
ed. Su|iported  at  the  two  extremities,  the  slabs 
spring  like  a  board  placed  in  a  similar  position, 
though  the  bending  is  much  less.  Mineralogical 
cabinets  should  all  be  furnished  with  samjiles  of 
this  singular  stone.  —  [Scientific  Tracts.] 


Value  of  Hops  in  Diseases   of  the  Skin 

One  of  the  best  external  applications  for  many 
eruptive  diseases  of  the  skin  is  a  strong  decoction 
of  Hops,  in  which  the  limbs  or  other  affected 
parts  are  to  be  bathed  several  times  a  day.  The 
decoction  should  not  be  used  until  it  has  become 
perfectly  cold.  In  bad  ulcers  of  the  leg,  the 
most  satisfactory  results  have  been  repeatedly 
realized  from  this  simple  preparation. — Med  Mel, 


A  farmer  in  Scotland  sowing  a  field  of  turnips, 
appropriated  a  ridge  to  the  use  of  the  public,  with 
this  label,  "  You  are  requested  to  steal  out  of  this 
spot." 


Wine  from  the  Common  Bramble.  —  Five 
measures  of  ripe  fruit,  with  one  of  honey  and  six 
of  water,  boiled,  strained  and  left  to  ferment,  then 
boih.'d  again  and  put  in  ca.sks  to  ferment,  are  said 
to  jjroduce  an  excellent  wine. 


AVHITE  MULBERRY  SEED,  Cion  th  of  1835. 

Just  received  fiO  lbs.  of  White  Mulberry  Seed  irrowlh  of 
183a,  saved  with  much  care  from  good,  ihritly  trees  "cNnresslf 
for  the  New  England  Seed  Store.     For  sale  by 

GEORGE  C.  BARRETT. 

N.  R— As  the  quantity  will  probablv  be  inadt'quate  for  the 
demand  the  next  season  orders  should  be  sent  early. 

July  29.  ' 


FARM  FOR  SAIiE  OR  EXCHAKGE. 

Ancxrellent  farm  coniaining  70  acres,  siluated  in  Marlbo- 
rough. Mass.,  wilh  a  house  and  Iwtn  llier.pon,(or  sale,  or  would 
be  exchanged  for  properly  in  the  cily  of  Boston.  For  terms 
and  pnriiculars  inquire  of  G.  C.  liAKRETT  at  this  oflice,  or 
N.  v..  PROC'J'OR,  Esq.  of  said  Marlborough.  Cm 


COMPLETE  .SET  OF  THE  FARMER. 

For  sale  at  this  oflice,  one  complete  set  of  the  New  England 
Farmer  comprising  iwelve  volumes,  neaily  a  d  well  bound, 
and  perfect      Price  S3 'io  per  volume,  casA.  ^.     --' 


Feb. 


SPLENDID  BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

Just  received  at  the  New  England  Seed  Slore,  an  assort- 
ment of  Bulbous  Roots,  comprising  the  finest  varielies  ot 
Tuhps,  splendid  varicgaled  red,  yellow  and  mixed,  wiih  the 
colors  marked  on  each. 

Hyacinths.  Double  aud  single,  a  fine  assorlmeni,  wilh  the 
colors  mnrked  on  each.  Also  an  assorlmeni  of  fine  double 
and  single  Hyacinlhs  mixed  wilhoul  names. 

Hol.viiiitbus  Narcisus,  Fragranl  while  wiih  single  cups, 
and  cxlra  sized  rooH.  "  "^  ' 

VVe  shall  open  in  a  few  days  a  furllier  supply  of  fine  l!ii|. 
bous  Roots  from  Holland,  amimg  which  will  be  bulbs  of  e.ery 
kind  ami  color,  which  will  complele  a  superb  assorlmeni. 

SCILLA  PERUVIANA,  a  rare  bull.,  from  the  Archipe- 
lago ;  produces  a  splendid  flower  may  be  grown  in  pels  or  in 
the  garden,  perfectly  hardy  Prices— 50 cts.  23  els  and  I2i 
cts    according  to  size. 

TUMPS,  a  large  and  splendid  collection,  growing  in   the 
Horticultural   Gardens     coniiec  ed   wilh  the  New  England 
Seed  Store. 
Sep.  2. 

GRASS  SEEDS, 

30  Casks  Clover  Seeds— prime  quality.   10  do.   Timothy  • 

100  Bushels  Red  Top;  500  lbs.   While  Clover.  ' 

For  sale  by  GEO.  C.  BARRETT, 

New  England  Seed  Store. 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Chaptals  Agricultural  Chemistry,  first  American  Edition 
from  the  French.    Just  published,  price  ^1,25. 

sep.  9.  GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 

VALUABLE  LEASE  FOR  SALE. 

The  subscriber,  wishing  to  remove  to  Ihe  West  wilh  some 
friends,  will  dispose  of  his  (20  yeais'  lease)  12  years  unex- 
pired oflndianHill  Farm,  containing  about  175  acres  of  highly 
pioduclive  land  which  has  for  8  years  past  been  under  a 
rotation  of  crops  and  die  rent  spent  in  improvements. 

As  the  owner  is  still  desirous  of  improving  it  a  great  part 
of  the  rem  might  be  expended  in  improvement  fnun  year  to 
year.  The  subscriber  will  sell  the  valuable  slock  of  short 
horned  caltle,  implements,  &c.,  or  not,  as  may  be  agreed  on. 
Application  to  be  made  previous  to  Ihe  15lh  September. 

The  situation  is  remarkably  healthy. 

ROBERT  WILKIE,  Indian  Hill  Farm,4  1.2  miles  from 
Newburyport.    Inquire  also  at  this  office. 
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Is  published  every  Wednesday  Evening,  al  ,«;.3  pci  annum, 
payable  at  Ihe  end  of  the  year  — but  those  who  pay  within 
sixly  days  from  the  lime  of  subscribing,  are  eiilided  io  a  de- 
duclion  of  fifty  cents. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Refrister  : 

Ben  Lomond,  June  6,1833. 

Tboiigh  the  .subject  of  tlie  followintr  coninnMii- 
catioii  may  be  consiilered  by  yourself  us  unworlliy 
of  a  place  in  your  periodical,  yet  I  feel  that  it  cou- 
fniiis  information  interesting  to  at  least  a  small 
portion  of  your  readers.  In  this  communication, 
I  sliall  make  no  pretensions  to  originality  or  dis- 
covery, as  tuy  information  was  derived  from  an  in- 
telligent lady  near  me.  She  informed  me  that 
lier  yard  was  at  one  time  infested  with  (I  use  her 
own  words)  all  kinds  of  foul  weeds,  the  common 
old  field  broom  straw,  &c.  &c.  While  on  a  visit 
to  her  this  spring,  I  was  struck  with  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  her  yard,  and  its  purity  from  all  "  foul 
weeds."  I  inquired  the  cause,  as  it  was  a  subject 
of  interest  to  nie,  havitig  seen  many  beautiful  sites 
for  yards  destroyed  by  allowing  the  foul  weeds  to 
tafce  possession  of  them. 

Her  modus  operandi  is  simple,  but  which  I  fear 
will  be  no  re.'ommeiulation.  At  any  time  in  the 
spring,  (before  a  raiu  is  jireferable)  if  ashes  are 
scattered  over  the  yard,  in  a  short  time  all  the  foul 
weeds  will  be  rooted  out,  and  in  their  place  will 
come  a  beautiful  bed  of  the  greensward  grass. 
The  ashes  should  be  scattered  frequentlj',  always 
before  a  rain,  (I  suppose  during  the  year.) 

Query. — Would  not  the  sulphate  of  lime  (plas- 
ter of  Paris)  accomplish  the  same  object  ?  Wheth- 
er the  ashes  act  as  a  manui-e,  thereby  facilitating 
the  growth  of  the  grass,  or  whether  they  destroy 
the  weeds,  I  am  unable  to  say,  though  I  think  the 
former  supposition  the  most  probable.  This  com- 
munication is  induced  from  the  reflection,  that 
there  can  be  no  ornament  more  superlatively 
beautifid,  than  a  handsome  yard  about  a  hand- 
some building  —  and  trusting  that  these  ideas  will 
serve  a  useful  purpose,  I  am  willing  to  submit 
them  to  your  discretion,  though  not  clothed  in 
such  a  garb  as  I  could  wish  for  your  truly  useful 
paper. 

As  I  highly  approve  of  a  piece  which  I  met 
with  in  your  paper,  suggesting  the  idea  that  all 
communicators  should  affix  their  true  name,  I  sub- 
scribe myself,  T.  B.  Watkins, 

of  Goochland. 

[The  facts  stated  above  are  not  only  interesting 
as  furnishing  matter  for  useful  and  often  needed 
practice,  but  beraiise  they  also  serve  to  illustrate 
the  views  already  expressed  in  other  articles  in  the 
early  part  of  ths  No.  (pp.  129  and  130.)  The 
principal,  if  not  the  sole  agent  of  the  change  pro- 
duced by  the  application  of  ashes,  was  the  calca- 
reous earth  which  they  contained  —  of  which 
earth,  the  benefit  to  greensward  is  as  remarkable 
as  to  clover.  Broom  grass  is  not,  usually,  at  once 
destroyed  by  the  use  of  this  manure,  (as  shee]) 
sorrel  is,)  but  the  growth  is  evidently  injured  by 
calcareous  manures,  so  as'  to  induce  the  belief, 
that  the  destruction  will  be  complete  in  time. 
"We  have  only  in  one  case  observed  the  almost 


complete  destruction  of  the  growth,  of  broom 
grass,  which  was  previously  the  unmixed  cover  of 
a  worn-out  old  field.  This  was  also  produced  by 
top-dressing — but  with  marl,  instead  of  ashes. 
The  piece  of  ground  (about  an  acre)  was  neither 
ploughed  nor  grazed  for  several  years  after  ;  and 
by  the  third  summer,  the  broom  grass  luid  gener- 
ally disa[)peared,  and  was  substituted  by  other 
weeds,  except  in  some  small  spots  which  it  was 
supposed  the  manure  did  not  reach.  After  plough- 
ing in  marl,  and  even  after  several  years  of  tillage, 
broom  grass  will  return,  and  even  grow  luxuriant- 
ly ;  but  it  is  in  separate  and  scattered  bunches, 
instead  of  forming  a  regular  and  unmixed  cover 
to  the  land,  as  before  marling. 

We  are  the  more  pleased  to  be  indebted  to  a 
lady  for  this  experiment ;  and  hope  that  it  may  be 
noticed  and  repeated  by  other  ladies  who  can,  and 
will,  in  other  matters,  return  equal  value  to  the 
Farmers'  Register — which  might  be  well  done 
by  many.] 


(From  the  Baltimore  Farmer.] 
DIRECTIONS 

FOR  SOWIKG    THE   SEED  AND  RAISI.NG   THE    PLANTS 
OF  THE   WHITE   ITALIAN  MULBERRY  TREE. 

1.  To  SOW  an  ounce  of  seed,  prepare  a  bed  50 
feet  long  and  4  feet  broad.  Manure  it  well  with 
a  compost  composed  of  one  third  ashes,  and  one 
third  decomposed  leaves  from  the  woods,  or  gar- 
den mould;  dig  rfeep,  pulverise  finely,  and  then 
lay  the  bed  off  in  drills  12  inches  apart,  one  fourth 
or  one  half  of  an  inch  deep;  sow  the  seed  as  thick 
as  you  would  onions  or  parsnips;  cover  with  rich 
mould,  press  the  mould  down  gently,  but  suffi- 
ciently to  cause  the  seed  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  earth  ;  and  should  the  weather  be  dry,  water 
the  seed  bed  every  other  evening,  it  will  assist  in 
promoting  the' germination  of  the  seed  and  vigor- 
ous growth  of  the  plant. 

2.  Keep  the  beds  clean  of  weeds  ;  and  should 
they  receive  an  occasional  watering  with  suds  or 
soot  and  water,  say  once  a  week  af  ei-  they  are 
up,  if  planted  this  month,  August,  they  will  be  fit 
to  transplant  into  nursery  rows  in  April  next,  or  if 
not  desirable  to  be  so  removed,  they  may  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  until  the  ensuing  spring,  care 
being  taken  to  keep  the  bed  clean  of  weeds,  the 
earth  stirred  and  watered  in  dry  seasons. 

3.  The  second  year,  if  not  removed  before,  the 
plants  must  be  removed  into  the  nursery  rows, 
which  must  be  prepared  as  for  any  other  crop. 
The  ragged  roots  being  taken  off  and  the  tap  root 
shortened,  the  plants  must  be  planted  out  twelve 
inches  apart  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  the  earth  to 
be  well  trodden  around  the  plant.  As  before,  the 
earth  must  be  kei)t  open  and  free  from  weeds. 

4.  At  two  years  old  the  plants  may  be  planted 
out  into  hedges,  at  18  inches  apart,  in  rows  six 
feet  wide.  The  ground  should  be  prepared  as 
before  directed  and  some  good  rich  mou!d  put 
into  the  holes  to  be  pressed  around  the  plant.  If 
intended  to  be  planted   out  as  standard  trees,  20 


feet  square  apart  would  be  a  good  distoncu  ;  hu' 
in  that  case  the  plants  should  not  be  trans|)lanted 
until  they  are  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  ei- 
ther ease  they  will  require  trimming  and  topping, 
and  if  kept  as  hedges  should  be  treated  as  other 
hedges  are.  Robert  Sinclair,  Jr. 


AMERICAN    SILK. 

We  have  received  a  sample  of  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful silk,  produced  on  the  farm  of  E.  Goodrich, 
Esq.  of  Hartford,  Conn,  which  wi?  design  to  ex- 
hibit at  the  anniversary  of  the  State.  Agricultural 
Society.  The  sample  was  reeled  on  the  Italian 
reel.  It  is  worth  from  five  to  six  dollars  |  er  lb. 
A  young  girl,  after  one  day's  i)ractice,  can  reel  a 
pound  per  day. 

Mr  Goodrich,  we  believe,  has  planted  out  more 
nuilberry  trees  than  any  other  person  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  ;  and  while  we  tender  to  him  our  thanks 
for  the  beautiful  specimen  of  silk  which  he  has 
sent  us,  we  cannot  he  unmindful  of  his  ability, 
nor  can  we  doubt  his  willingness,  to  lay  us  and 
the  public  under  ^ill  greater  obligations,  by  com- 
municating for  the  Cultivator,  some  results  of  his 
experience  and  observation  in  the  silk  busine.ss. 
Under  these  impressions,  we  respectfully  solicit 
from  Mr  G.,  in  behalf  of  the  public  as  well  as  of 
ourselves,  answers  to  the  Ibllowing  queries,  and 
such  other  information  upon  this  interesting  sub- 
ject as  he  may  please  to  communicate. 

1.  Can  the  silk  business  be  profitably  managed 
by  the  generality  of  farmers — or  by  any  particu- 
lar and  what  class  of  them  ? 

2.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  bounty  offered  by 
the  state  of  Connecticut  for  the  cultivation  of  silk, 
and  its  probable  advantages  or  disadvantages  ? 

3.  Does  there  promise  to  be  a  ready  and  per- 
mauent  market  for  cocoons  —  and  can  the  reeling 
process  be  managed  with  economy  and  profit  by 
the  cultivator .' — Cultivator. 


SPICED  TO.tlATOES. 

As  this  is  the  season  for  securing  a  su|)ply  of 
this  healthful  vegetable,  we  commend  to  all  house- 
keepers to  put  up  some  after  the  Ibllowing  recipe. 
By  so  doing  they  may  ];reserve  them  perfectly 
good  until  tomatoes  come  again. 

Recipe  for  a  bushel  of  Tomatoes. 
Take  your  tomatoes  and  pour  boiling  water 
over  them,  skin  them  :  then  boil  them  well,  afYer 
which  add  a  teacupful  of  salt,  a  table  spoonful  of 
black  pepper,  one  do.  of  cayenne,  an  ounce  of 
cloves,  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  and  an  ounce  of 
mace,  mix  well,  and  put  the  tomatoes  into  small 
jars,  run  mutton  suet  over  them  and  tie  them  u| , 
either  with  strong  blue  paper  or  buckskin.  Pre- 
pared iu  this  way  they  will  keep  a  year. 


Silk  Company. — We  learn  that  another  Sillc 
Company  has  beer,  formed  in  this  city,  and  has 
[lurchased  a  spot  for  the  location  of  their  estab- 
lishment at  Woburu,  on  the  Lowell  Railroad.  It 
contains  280  acres,  and  cost  about  $15,000. — 
JVorfolk  Advertiser. 
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BIASSACHUSETTB  liORTICULTURAIi  SOCIETY. 

A  stated  mectiii;;  of  tlie  Society  washcUI  attheii- 
hall  on  Saturday,  19th  inst.  The  President,  Hon. 
E.  Vose  ill  the  chair.  The  first  hiisiness  of  the 
ixieetinsr  was  tlie  clioioe  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year.  On  motion,  tlie  provision  of  tlie  bye-laws 
which  requires  the  officers  to  he  voted  for  on  two 
ticketS-was  dispensed  with.  Mr  French  and  Mr 
Richards  were  appointed  a  coininittce  to  sort  and 
count  the  votes,  when  they  reported  the  following 
gentlemen  as  chosen  to  fill  the  offices  of  the  Soci- 
ety for  the  year  : — 

President:  Hon.  E.  Vose. 
Vice-Presidents  : 
E.   Bartlet?, 
J.   VVinship, 
S.  A.   Shuitleff, 
Pickering  Dodge,  Salem. 
Treasurer : 
Vt'in.  VV^orthingtou,   Dorchester. 
Corresponding  Secretary : 
R.  T.  Paine. 
Recording  Secretary : 
E.  Weston,  Jr. 
Counsellors  : 
Theodore  Lyman,  Jr. 
Augustus  Aspinwall,  Brookline, 
Thomas  Brewer,  Roxhury, 
Henry  A.  Breed,  Lynn, 
M.  P.  Sawyer, 

Nathaniel  Davenport,  Milton, 
E.  Hersy  Derby,  Salem, 
Thomas  Whitmarsh,  Brookline, 
J.  M.  Gourgas,  Weston, 
William  Pratt,  Jr. 
Samuel  Jacciues,  Jr.,  Charlestown, 
Joseph  G.  Joy, 
William  Keurick,  Newton, 
John  Lemist,  Roxhury, 
Benjamin  Rodman,  New  Bedford, 
T.  G.  Fessonden, 
Charles  Tappan, 
Jacob  Tidd,  Roxhury, 
Jonathan  Winship,  Brighton, 
Aaron  D.  Wiliains.  Roxhury, 
J.  W.  Webster,  Cambridge, 
George  W.  Brimmer, 
David  Haggerston,  Watei-town, 
Charles  Lawrence,  Salem. 
Professor  of  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology  : 
John  L.  Russell. 
Professor  of  Entotiio!ogv  : 
T.  W.  Harris,  M.  D.  " 
Professor  of  Horticultural  Chemistrv  : 
J.  W.  Webster,  M.  D. 

STANDING    COMMITTEES. 

Committee  on  Fruits  : 
E.  Vose,  S.  A.  Shurtlcfi; 

R.  Manning,  S.  Downer, 

William  Kenrick,  S.  Pond, 

B.  V.   French,'  P.  B.  Hovey, 

E.  M.  Richards,  L.  P.  Grosvcuor. 

Committee  on  Products  of  Kitchen  Garden  : 
George  C.  Barrett,  Aaron  D.  AVillianiK, 

Daniel  Chandler,  Leonard  Stone, 

.Jacob  Tidd,  N.  Duvenjiort.   , 

Committee  on  Flowers,  Slirnbs,  &c. 
J.  E.  Tescheraacher,  Samuel  Walker, 

C.  M.  Hovey,  D.  Haggerston, 
.T.  Wiaship,  J.  A.  Kenrick. 


Committee  on  the  Library  : 
E.  Vos',  J.  E.  Teschemacher, 

Jacob  Bigelow,  E.  Weston,  Jr. 

T.  W.  Harris,  C.  M.  Hovey,  Librarian. 

R.  T.  Paine, 

Committee  on  Synonyms  of  Fruit  : 
John  Lowell,  William  Kenrick, 

Robert  Manning,  S.  Downer. 

E.xecntive  Committee: 
E.  Vose,  B.  V.  French, 

C.  Newhall,  Pickering  Dodge. 

L.  P.  Grosvenor, 

Committee  of  Finance : 
E.  Vose,  C.  Newhall. 

B.  V.  French, 

Mr  Oliver  presented  a  series  of  propositions, 
with  regard  to  presenting  gratuities  to  certain  in- 
dividuals. !t  was  his  wish  that  the  same  should 
lie  over  for  consideration  to  the  next  week. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Richards,  the  propositions 
were  so  far  amended,  that  the  blanks  in  the  same 
were  filled  with  the  words,  fifty  dollars,  and  the 
whole  subject  was  deferred  for  considei'ation  this 
day  four  weeks. 

Mr  French  moved  the  following  vote  :  "  Voted, 
that  the  '  Welles  premium  '  of  one  hundred  dollars 
—  being  the  amount  of  a  donation  from  the  Hon. 
John  Welles  to  the  Society  in  the  year  18'29,  for 
improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  Apj)les  —  to- 
gether with  the  interest  which  shall  have  accumu- 
lated thereon  be  awarded  in  the  year to  the 

most  successful  cultivator  of  apple  trees,  who  shall 
have  brought  forward  the  same  since  the  institu- 
tion of  this  Society,  having  regard  to  the  number 
and  condition  of  the  trees  and  varieties  of  the  fruit, 
and  the  Treasurer  is  directed  to  appropriate  from 
the  funds  of  the  Society ,  to  be  kept  specifi- 
cally separate,  the  amount  necessary  to  carry  this 
object  into  effect. 

The  same  was  referred  to  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, who  were  charged  to  fill  the  blanks  and  report 
at  the  next  meetin 


The  following  votes  then  passed  unanimously  ;.  Calodendrum  capense, 


Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  pre 
sented  to  Professor  J.  L.  Russell  for  his  eloquent 
and  interesting  address  delivered  before  them  on 
Thursday,  the  17th  inst.  and  that  a  cojiy  be  re- 
spectfully requested  for  publication. 

Voted,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  chosen  to 
superintend  the  publication  of  Mr  Russell's  ad- 
dress.    Also, 

Voted,  That  the  Committee  be  directed  to  in 
elude  with  the  address  the  report  of  the  late  exhi 
bition,  and  also  a  catalogue  of  the  Society,  together 
with  the  Constitution  and  Bye-laws,  as  revised  by 
a  committee  to  be  hereafier  charged  with  that  duty 
—  if  said  Constitution  and  Bye-laws  be  accepted 
by  the  Society. 

Mr  Wortliington,  Mr  Walker,  and  Mr  Weston, 
were  chosen  a  Committee  to  sujjerintend  the  publi- 
cation, and  the  same  gentleman  were  added  to  the 
Executive  Committee  wPfo  were  directed  to  re- 
vise the  Constitution  and  Bye-lnws,  and  report  at 
the  next  meeting. 

The  chairman  of  Committee  of  AiTangements 
obtained  leave  to  report  at  length  on  the  late  cele- 
bration at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr  French  gave  notice  that  a  few  fruits  were 
sold  after  the  late  Exhibition,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  sent  them,  the  proceeds  of  which  would 
be  applied,  unless  called  for. 

'Ihe  Committee  on  the  Library  made  a   report 


at  length.  They  stated  that  measures  had  been 
taken  to  ser-ure  the  regular  reception  of  certain 
valiuible  publications  from  France. 

Mr  Oliver  made  remarks  concerning  the  report 
and  so  much  of  the  same  as  related  to  books  hav- 
ing been  loaned  and  not  returned  was  recommit- 
ted, with  instructions  to  recover  the  same,  if  pos- 
sible, and  report  at  some  future  meeting. 

William  Boot,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  was  admitted  a 
member,  also  Dennis  Murphy,  of  Roxhury. 

A  package  of  seeds  was  presented  from  Mr 
Breed,  of  Lynn,  the  same  having  been  sent  by  a 
distinguished  gentleman  of  Ca'pe  town  :  the  seeds 
were  juit  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Walker  to  prepare  a 
catalogue  of  the  same. 

Baron  Henreich  Carol  von  Ludwig  of  Cap* 
town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  unanimously  cho- 
sen an  honorary  member. 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS, 

Presented  to  the  Mass.   Horl.  Soc.  by  Baron    Von 
Ludwig. 


Acacia  lopantha, 

do     stolonifera, 
Athanasia  punctata, 
Aspalathus  spinosa, 
Banksia  ericifolia, 
do     integiifolia, 
do     marginata, 
do     nutans, 
Berckheya  spinosissima. 
Erica  baccans, 
do     concinna, 
do     flexuosa, 
do     glutinosa. 
Erythrina  caffra, 

do        humile, 

Chironia  baccifera, 

do      Jasminoides, 

do       Lychnoides, 

Campanula  capensis, 

do         hispidula, 

Capparis  cilrifolia, 


Lancisia  pectenata, 

Gnidia  pinifolia, 

Lessertia  excisa .' 

Leucadeudronascendcns,  Zamia  Lehmannu .' 

do  decurrcns,    Liparia  sphserica 

One  paper  of  seed  without  name. 


Malva  calcina, 
Mimetis  cucullatn, 

do        hirta, 
Mondia  spinosa, 
Muzaltia  heisteria, 
Oenothera  villosa, 
Pelargonium  trifidum. 
Piper  capense, 
Podalyria  biflora, 

do       argentea, 
Protea  grand  iflora  ?  var 
do     incompta .' 
do     melaleuca, 
do     patens, 
do     turbiniflora,         ' 
Psoralea  acnleata, 
do       aphylla, 
do       capitata, 
do       hirt.i,     [raura, 
Rhizogum      Trichoto- 
Scabiosa  rigida, 
Schotia  speciosa, 
Serruria  cyanoides,        , 
Selscea  albeus,      [tipes, 
Testndinaria    Elephan- 


A  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  bjr 
adjournment  at  their  Hall,  on  Saturday,  26th  inst. 
the  President,  Hon.  E.  Vose,  in  the  chair. 

The  committee  ap|!ointedat  a  previous  meeting 
to  revise  the  Constitution  and  bye-laws  reported  a 
new  draft  of  the  same,  which  upon  motion  of  Mr 
Oliver  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  a  copy  furnish- 
ed for  the  examination  of  the  members. 

Mr  Teschemaclier,  from  the  committee  of  de^ 
corations  at  the  late  celebration  presented  a  report, 
(which  will  be  inserted  in  our  next.) 

By  unanimous  vote,  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  presented  to  Mr  Tescheraacher  and  to  th« 
committee  of  decorations  for  the  late  Exhibition, 
for  tho  very  tasteful,  diligent  and  prompt  manner 
in  which  they  have  tendered  their  services. 

'1  he  Hon.  Judge  Story  wasadmitted  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  Society.  Benja.  A.  Gould  and  Oliver 
S.  Felt,  Esqrs.  were  admitted  as  subscription 
members. 

Mr  Oliver  made  some  remarks  upon  the  propo- 
sitions presented  by  him  at  a  former  meeting,  and 
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moved  an  addition  thereto  ;  tlie  same  was  second- 
ed by  Mr  Tesi-hemaolier,  and  on  motion  deterred 
for  consideration  this  day  tin-ec  weelis. 

Three  volnnii'S  of  tlie  New  En{,'laiid  Farmer 
were  presented  hy  Mr  George  C.  Barrett,  and  tlie 
tJianlis  of  the  Society  voted  lor  his  vahnd)le  dona- 
tion. 

Adjourned  to  the  next  Saturday. 

lion.  John  Lowell,  cfRo.vbury,  forwarded  .some 
valuable  specimens,  with  a  letter  concerning  tlie 
»atne,  wl)ich  arrived  too  late  for  exhibition  on  this 
day. 


[by   the  editor.] 

Chinese  Mulberkt  propagated   by  sf.f.d. 

We  are  happy  to  he  informed  that  there  is  in  cul- 
tivation in  Northampton,  Mass.  a  sort  of  Chinese 
Mulberry,  wliieh,  if  not  the  genuine  Moms  Mitlti- 
caiilis,  appears  to  possess  its  best  qualities.  It 
can  and  lias  been  propagated  6^  seed,  remained 
ti'ue  to  its  kind,  and  withstood  the  last  severe  win- 
ter. On  the  24th  inst.  we  leceived  a  fine  large 
leaf  of  the  sjiecies  aliuded  to,  together  with  a  note 
from  Mr  D.  Stebbins,  Secretary  of  the  Hampshire, 
Franklin  and  Hampden  Agricultural  Society,  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

"This  leaf  is  the  product  of  seed  imported  from 
China,  and  planted  in  this  town  last  year.  'J  he 
seedling  was  exposed  to  the  open  severe  winter, 
end  this  spring  reset,  and  has  grown  to  a  good 
sized  tree.  There  are  thousands  of  the  kind  now 
growing. 

1835,  July  20,  the  leaf  measured  8  1-4  inches 
<ong  and  6  inches  wide. 

July  27,  it  measured  9  inches  long  and  6  1-2 
inches  wide. 

Aug.  3,  it  measured  10  inches  long  and  7  wide. 

On  the  4th,  5tli  and  6th  Sept.  were  light  frosts, 
which  checked  the  growth  of  the  leaf,  and  the 
rees  began  rapidly  to  form  wood  ;  the  very  con- 
l*  iition  wanted  before  winter  sets  in.  Had  the 
•veather  continued  favorable  to  the  middle  of  Sep- 
ember,  the  leaf  might  have  been  14  to  16  inches." 

The  Northampton  Courier  of  the  23d  ult.  con- 
ains  a  communication  from  the  same  gentleman, 
a  which  he  observes  as  follows  :  t 

It  is  a  fact  well  established,  that  the  white  mul- 
lerry,  (Moras  alba)  is  liable  to  have  the  stalk  of 
he  first  year  killed  to  the  ground,  while  the  root 
emains  alive,  and  sprouts  the  spring  following  ; 
o  it  was  with  the  Chinese  mulberry  raised  from 
he  seed  last  year,  (1834)  although  the  stalk  was 
illed  the  root  remained  aiive,  and  suffered  no 
lore  than  the  common  white  mulberry,  and  in 
oiiie  cases  not  so  much,  as  can  be  shown  in  sev- 
ral  nurseries  in  this  town, — another  fact,  the 
eed  sown  here  last  year  was  from  about  the  same 
ititude  in  China,  as  the  Italian  white  mulberry 
roru  Italy. 

The  Morus   miilticaulis,   which  was  introduced 

ito  Europe    by  a  botanist,  and   from   Europe  to 

limerica,  being    the   product  of  only  two   jilants, 

i.hich  originally  came  from  the  Phillipine  Islands, 
robably  from  Manilla,  situated  in  latitude  fifteen 
)  orth  :  being  imj;orted  from  a  latitude  so  near  the 
iquatcr,  cannot  be  expected  to  withstand  our 
<  /inters  in  latitude   fortytwo,  so  well  as  if  it  Lad 

0  een  orig  nally  from  a  higlier  latitude. 

.  That  the  seed,  which  was  imported  last  year 
j  ir  the  first  time  came  from  a  high  latitude  is  evi- 

1  enced  by  the  plants  resisting  the  severity  of  the 
'  ist  winter  so  well,  even  in  exposed  situations,  and 
}  eing  so  nearly  acclimated  in  the  seed,  it  may  be 


expected  that  trees  from  such  seed  will  be  us 
likely  to  bear  our  climate  as  the  Italian  white 
nnilberry,  both  being  from  neatly  the  same  lati- 
tiKle,  yet  from  dilliu-ent  quarters  of  the  globe. 

I'lants  from  the  seed  of  last  year,  which  were 
expo.sed  to  the  open  winter  have  this  season  grown 
to  a  good  sized  tree,  and  appear  to  form  wood 
earlier  and  with  more  facility  than  the  Morus 
miilticaulis  from  Euroiie.  'Ihe  leaf  is  large  and 
stout,  airording  a  rich  food  for  the  silk-wonii,  and 
if  not  preferable,  .may  he  considered  equal  in 
value  to  any  other  mulberry,  and  full  confidence 
is  entertained  by  the  cultivators  that  it  will,  after 
the  first  year  from  the  seed,  layers  or  cuttings, 
withstand  the  severe  winters  as  successfully  as  al- 
most any  other  tree. 

Our  climate  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  the  mulberry,  and  the  silk  made  in  New  Eng- 
land   has  as   good  a  fibre   and   better  lustre   thu 
any  imported,  and  is  worth  more  by  the  poi:nd. 


Grape  Vines —  Last  Wednesday  you  advised  the 
citizens  to  plant  grape  vines,  but  it  is  not  every 
person  brought  up  in  the  city  knows  how  to  plant 
them.  I  will  inform  them  how  I  do  it,  and  my 
vines  are  the  finest  I  ever  saw.  I  dig  a  hole  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  two  feet  six  inches  deep  by 
three  feet  in  diameter,  should  there  be  any  stones 
in  the  earth,  I  carefully  pick  them  out  and  throw 
them  loosely  into  the  bottom  of  the  hole — leave 
the  hole  ojien  through  the  winter  and  throw  all 
the  fish  and  meat  bones  in  it  from  the  kitchen,  and 
occasionally  tlirow  some  of  the  earth  in  to  cover 
them,  and  each  wash  day  have  a  quantity  of  the 
strongest  soap  suds  thrown  in.  The  bones  to  be 
thrown  in  to  within  six  inches  of  the  surface, 
which  six  inches  is  to  be  filled  with  good  mould 
mixed  with  tvTO  quarts  of  soot.  Plant  your  vine 
in  March  or  .■\pril  one  inch  deeper  in  the  ground 
than  it  was  originally.  Cut  off" the  vine  to  within 
eighteen  inches  of  the  root,  and  when  it  begins  to 
sprout  rub  off"  all  the  sprouts  but  one,  six  or  eight 
inches  from  the  ground — keep  it  clear  of  weeds 
and  the  ground  loose  around  it. — Evening  Star. 

Rhubarb. — This  is  one  of  the  many  plants  wh  :ch 
a  farmer  may  have  in  his  garden,  and  which  may 
he  made  to  contribute  to  the  delicacies  of  his  table, 
and  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  his  family,  with 
very  little  expense  or  labor.  The  plant  is  peren- 
nial, and  resembles  much  in  its  habits  the  burdock, 
though  the  leaves  and  their  stalks  may  be  some- 
what larger,  in  a  good  soil.  A  dozen  plants  will 
serve  to  supply  a  family.  The  leaf  stalks  are  the 
parts  used.  The  skin  or  cuticle  is  pelted  ofl^ — 
they  are  then  cut  into  quarter  or  half  inch  pieces, 
and  used  without  further  preparation,  with  sugar 
and  spices,  like  unripe  gooseberries,  for  pies  and 
tarts,  which  fruit  it  very  much  resembles  in  flavor. 
It  may  be  used  in  the  spring,  and  till  mid-sumnier. 
Medical  men  ascribe  to  it  a  salutary  influence  upon 
health,  particularly  to  children,  when  used  in  this 
way.  The  seed  ripens  about  midsummer,  at  which 
time  it  may  be  sown, — Cultivator. 

Preservation  of  Grapes. — It  is  customary  in 
France  to  pack  grapes  for  the  London  njarkets  in 
saiv-dust.  If  the  precaution  of  drying  the  saw- 
dust  by  a  gentle  heat,  before  use,  be  had  recovirsc 
to,  this  expedient  may  answer  very  well ;  but  if 
this  is  not  done,  and  if  the  wood  has  been  cut 
fresh,  the  turpentine,  and  other  odors  of  the  wood, 
cannot  fail  to  injure  the  fruit.  Oak  saw-dust  will 
answer  best.  I 


STOCK. 

Mr  Holmes  :  —  I  noticed  in  a  lati;  number  of 
your  uiseful  paper  some  queries  intimating  that 
those  who  reared  Stock  paid  too  little  atten- 
tion to  them  the  first  year  of  their  age,  which  no 
doubt  is  correct,  and  that  thereby  cau.ses  a  great 
loss.  Since  observing  that  piece,  in  conversing 
with  an  experienced  farmer  on  the  subject,  wluo 
approved  the  jiiece,  he  stated  that  niucli  dej.ended 
on  a  calf  having  the  liest  of  keeping  for  one  or 
two  months  alter  be  was  dropt.  He  said  he  knew 
from  actual  experi.'nce  that  calves  very  highly 
kept  until  one  or  two  inoiiths  old,  would  uniformly 
m.ike  much  larger  and  better  animals,  with  less 
expense  in  al'ter  keeiiing,  than  those  stinted  for 
the  first  two  months.  Tliis  he  said  was  the  time 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  large  or  small  animal. 
If  this  is  the  fact,  the  expense  of  doubling  tlie 
keep  for  so  short  a  time  cannot  be  great,  and 
1  hope  the  experiment  will  be  fully  tested,  as  I 
believe  much  in  his  remarks,  as  he  says  they  are 
not  theory  only  hut  experience. — Maine  Farmer. 


POTATO  TOPS. 

Mr  Holmes:  —  I  noticed  .i  short  time  since  in 
the  Farmer  an  account  of  some  one  collecting  a 
part  of  his  potato  tops  last  year  and  burning  them, 
consequently  his  wheat  this  year  was  much  better 
on  that  part  of  the  ground  tiian  where  they  were 
sufTered  to  remain  and  rot,  which  leads  him  to 
suppose  they  contain  worms  injurious  to  the  wheat 
crop.  But  I  can  tell  him  a  better  way  to  clear 
his  ground  of  potato  tops.  If  dug  before  the  frost 
kills  them,  or  they  get  very  much  dried  u)),  spread 
them  on  the  grass  ground  and  make  them  as  hay 
in  the  sun — then  put  them  in  the  barn  mixed  with 
straw  and  salt.  If  it  is  desirable  to  let  the  pota- 
toes remain  till  late,  cut  the  tops  so  near  the 
ground  as  to  leave  enough  to  pull  them  by,  and 
then  proceed  as  above,  and  the  farmer  will  find 
himself  richly  paid  for  all  his  labor,  csiiecially  this 
season  when  liay  is  so  scarce.  I  have  tried  it  and 
find  it  make  excellent  food  for  beef  cattle,  and  in- 
tend to  save  all  mine  this  fall. — lb. 

Rum  or  no  rum. — Mr  — 


-,  of  this  town, 
who  jiassed  a  part  of  last  winter  in  the  woods 
surveying  lumber,  testifies  that  he  surveyed  for 
two  teams,  one  of  which  had  three  yoke  of  oxen 
and  six  men,  and  rum  for  a  helper.  The  result 
was,  that  of  the  party  which  had  the  rum,  indi- 
viduals were  perpetually  sick  with  colds,  and  un- 
able to  work  ;  while  the  other  party,  who  had  no 
rum  to  shield  them  and  give  them  strength,  were 
never  in  better  health  than  during  the  whole 
winter,  and  scarcely  lost  a  day,  and  what  is  better 
than  all,  they  got  out  ,SO,000  teet  more  of  lumber 
than  the  other  party. — Brunswick  Key. 

Specific  for  Ringworm. — On  the  authority  of  an 
eminent  practitioner,  the  following  remedy  for 
ringworm  has  lieen  given.  Moisten  the  diseased 
surface  frequently  with  the  common  cranberry 
juice,  and  it  is  said  the  disease  is  very  speedily 
overcome.  If,  in  the  sequel,  this  simple  applica- 
tion is  found  r  ally  a  sj  ecific,  the  discoverer  is 
deserving  a  gold  medal. — Boston  Med.  Jour. 

The  Astor  Hotel. — '!  he  last  blocks  of  granite- 
are  being  placed  upon  this  splendid  fiibric,  and  ere 
the  winter  commences,  the  whole  will  probably 
lie  under  roof.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  asserting 
too  much  to  say  that  no  building  of  equal  magni- 
tude was  ever  erected  in  so  short  a  time,  at  the 
expense  of  an.  individual. — JV.  Y.  Gazette. 
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[From  llifi  ^outliern  Agriculturist] 
On  Oie  disi-ases  of  Tree  8,  and  methods  of  Cure. 

Wlien  it  is  observed  ot'  a  tree,  that  it  fines  not 
shoot  fortli,  we  are  rcitain  tliHt  it  is  either  punc- 
tured to  the  liV)er  or  white  l)arl<,  or  that  it  is  ilefi- 
(.•leiit  ill  nourisliment  from  the  •)ovcrty  of  tlie  eartli, 
in  which  it  is  planteH,  that  will  in  time  prove  its 
destruction,  'i  he  remedy  is  to  lay  bare  the  roots 
in  the  month  of  November,  for  three  feet  around 
the  tree,  and  put  in  tliree  or  four  basl<ets  of  well 
rotted  cow  manure  ;  throw  upon  this  three  or  four 
buckets  of  water  to  force  the  manure  amongst  the 
roots,  after  which  fill  up  the  hole  with  the  same 
earth  that  was  taken  out  of  it ;  the  roofs  becoming 
refreshed,  throw  out  new  fibres,  and  tlie  year  after 
the  tree  will  he  seen  shooting  forth  its  green  foli- 
age again.  If  the  summer  is  very  dry  you  must 
throw  two  buckets  of  water  around  it  from  tii>ie 
to  time.  The  winter  following,  in  trimming  the 
trees  you  must  not  leave  as  many  branches  as  on 
those  that  have  always  been  in  good  health — 
Trees  of  every  description  are  cured  in  this  man- 
ner. 

Bad  soil. — Fruit  trees  acconmiodate  themselves 
more  to  warm  light  eartli  than  to  that  which  is 
cold  oud  wet. 

Diseased  roots. — Frequently  a  tree,  al!  of  a  sud- 
den, after  having  thriven  many  years,  will  become 
weak  and  languid  :  this  arises  from  the  roots  be- 
coming rotten  from  having  been  planted  too  deep, 
from  the  many  fibres,  from  humidity  or  otherwise. 
This  is  easily  remedied  by  laying  bare  the  roots 
in  autumn,  and  cutting  off  such  as  are  decayed, 
up  to  the  sound  wood. 

Exhausted  earth. — If  the  tree  languishes  in  its 
sound  roots,  the  malady  arises  from  the  earth  be 
ingtoo  much  exhausted.  To  reanimate  it,  remove 
the  exhausted  earth  and  replace  it  with  new  ;  af- 
terwards throw  around  the  foot  of  the  tree  two 
good  baskets  of  cow  manure,  if  the  earth  is  wanii, 
or  that  of  the  horse  if  it  is  cold,  aud  when  the 
time  arrives  to  trim  it,  cut  out  the  old  wood.  If 
it  does  not  shoot  forth  well  the  succeeding  year, 
it  ought  then  to  be  dug  up  and  thrown  away. 

Tot  regenerate  old  trees. —  When  you  have  in 
your  garden  a  very  old  tree,  whose  branches  on 
the  right  and  left  indicate  dying,  you  may  calcu- 
late the  cause  to  be  in  the  roots:  it  wants  nour- 
ishment, and  the  earth  about  its  feet  is  too  old, 
exhausted  and  dry.  To  give  it  again  health  and 
vigor,  lay  bare  the  roots  in  the  niomh  of  Novem- 
ber, for  four  feet  square  all  around  them  so  as  not 
to  injure  them  ;  afterwards  throw  five  or  six  bas- 
kets of  well  rottid  cow  manure  above  the  roots, 
the  fall  and  winter  rains  will  decompose  it  ;  if  the 
winter  is  dry,  you  must  water  it,  in  order  that  the 
liquor  of  the  inaiiuro  may  become  a  kind  of  jius  to 
iTUurish  the  roots  ;  the  saj)  will  begin  to  flow,  and 
the  earth  and  tree  revive.  In  the  month  of  Feb- 
'ruary,  cut  the  old  branches  to  the  body  of  the  tree, 
covering  the  wound  so  as  to  prevent  either  rain 
or  the  sun  from  doing  any  injury.  After  the  first 
year,  the  branches  will  be  three  feet ;  and,  if  it  is 
a  tree  which  ought  to  be  trimmed,  the  winter  after 
trim  the  branches  a  foot  long.  This  manner  of 
resuscitating  all  kinds  of  trees  is  excellent. 

Trees  diseased  on  one  side  only. — If  a  tree  is  dis- 
eased on  one  side  and  vigorous  on  the  other,  lay 
tire  roots  entirely  bare,  remove  the  diseased  |.i'.rt, 
and  cut  the  larger  roots  in  order  to  make  the  tree 
equal,  and  the  circulation  of  the  sap  more  general ; 
jiut  new  earth  above  the  roots,  even  if  they  should 


not  be  unhealthy,  aud  two  or  throe  baskets  of 
manure  as  above. 

When  you  trim  this  tree,  leave  the  vigorous 
side  long,  and  you  must  leave  all  the  fruit  branches, 
even  the  weakest,  so  as  to  draw  the  sap  :  trim  very 
close  the  diseased  side  ;  cut  off  all  useless  branches, 
and  leave  a  few  fruit  branches. 

Yellow  leaves This  disease  arises  often  from 

the  same  cause  as  that  of  the  disease  last  spoken 
of  that  is  to  say,  exhausted  earth.  In  such  case 
administer  new  earth  mixed  with  manure  reduced 
nearlv  to  that  of  common  earth  ;  or,  without  en- 
tirely uncovering  the  roots,  with  ashes  aud  soot, 
these  materials  arc  very  good  for  light  earths. 
When  the  ground  is  cold,  pigeon  dung  is  very 
I'ood  particularly  where  it  has  been  in  a  heap  for 
two  years,  to  ameliorate  its  strong  heat ;  spread  it 
an  inch  deep  about  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  in  the 
month  of  March  following  bury  it.  For  the  want 
of  this  duns,  you  must  take  away  the  old  earth 
from  around  the  tree  and  replace  it  with  new, 
mixed  with  fine  well  rotted  horse  manure.  If  the 
yellowness  arises  from  the  earth  being  damp, take 
horse-dung  mixed  with  water,  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  pap,  make  a  trench  around  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
pour  in  the  mixture,  cover  it,  and  let  it  thus  i-e- 
main  :  it  will  i-eanimate  it.  if  the  yellow  leaves 
arise  from  a  contr-ar-y  cause,  that  is,  from  the  soil 
being  too  light  and  dry,  you  must  as  soon  as  tjie 
month  of  November  arrives  uncover  the  roots,  and 
jiut  above  them  the  scrapings  or  settlings  of  a 
pool,  well-drained,  worn  out,  and  exhausted  street 
mud  ;  liofif-dung  or  other  similar  manur-e  :  these 
simple  and  easy  means  will  resuscitate  them. 

A  tree  often  becomes  yellow  fi-om  having  given 
too  much  fruit,  and  exhausting  its  substance.  In 
this  case  you  must  pull  off  a  ]iart  of  the  fruit,  and 
apply  fi-esh  nourishment  to  the  roots. 

When  a  ti-ee  apjiears  to  languish,  make  a  circle 
around  the  foot  of  it,  in  which  you  must  put  any 
convenient  manure  ;  in  trimming  it,  cut  off  all 
supei-fluous  wood,  and  after  having  filled  up  the 
hole  in  which  you  have  put  the  manure,  leave  na- 
ture to  act,  and  she  will  resuscitate  it  soon.  In 
digging  around  the  tree,  keep  off  at  from  two  to 
four  feet  distance,  observing  as  you  approach  the 
tree  to  dig  carefully  around  the  mound  in  which 
the  roots  are  formed. 

Sterility. — 0|ien  the  earth  about  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  cut  off  the  extremities  of  the  lai-ge  I'oots, 
shorten  those  that  are  too  long  or  far  off,  and  all 
the  small  ones  near  the  trunk  ;  throw  good  new- 
earth  upon  them  and  cover  them  up. 

Means  to  produce  fruit  from,  trees  which  Jlourish 
ivell,  but  ti'hose  fruit  becomes  blis:hted  abtiost  every 

year There  are  some  ti'ees  which  are  charming 

to  the  sight  when  in  blossom,  but  whicli  retain 
none  of  their  fruit:  in  this  case,  at  least  six  buck- 
ets of  water  thrown  ai'ound  them  when  in  full 
bloom,  will  answer  a  good  purpose.  If  you  have 
not  so  much  water-,  you  may  i-efreshen  the  tree  by 
sjirinkling  the  buds.  When  the  fall  of  the  blos- 
.soms  is  in  too  great  an  abundance,  bleed  the  tr-ec 
or  prune  the  roots. 

Inertness  of  the  sap. — In  vei-y  cold  and  dr-y  sum- 
mers ilr  which  there  is  not  much  rain,  it  happens 
that  the  sap  ceases  to  flow  by  degrees.  You  will 
then  see  a  great  portiou  of  the  fruit,  particularly 
peaches,  which  have  the  most  need  of  a  lai-ge 
stock  of  sap  to  acquire  maturity,  fall  or  prove 
abortive.  'J'he  only  r-cmedy  in  this  ease  is  to  open 
around   the   foot  of  the  tree,  and  to  throw  in  a 


bucket  of  water  to  open  the  pores  and  revive  the 
sap,  which  will  prove  well  that  watering  and  vigi- 
lance ar-e  necessary  in  gardening. 

-When  the  s;iring  is  dry  and  cold,  it  happens 
often  that  a  peach  tree  does  not  shed  its  blossoms, 
the  flower  attaching  itself  to  the  small  nut  of  the 
peach,  dries  it  u|i,  and  makes  it  fall  ;  to  remedy 
this,  you  must  bare  the  roots  and  thi-ow  in  buck- 
ets of  water-,  and  when  it  is  dried  up,  cover  them 
again  with  earth,  and  continue  watruing  them  ev- 
ery week  during  th3  months  of  Mar-ch  and  A))r-il, 
until  you  find  the  fruit  safe  and  well  grown  ;  this 
raises  the  sap  and  saves  the  fruit  ;  it  is  good  to 
water  fr-ee!y  peach  and  apricot  trees  during  the 
great  heat  of  summer-,  and  above  all,  when  the 
fruit  is  approaching  to  maturity.  When  the  fr-uit 
is  well  grown,  the  ti-ee  must  be  thinned  of  those 
that  are  super-abundant,  which  not  only  makes  the 
fruit  gr-ow  larger  but  better,  it  also  pi-eserves  the 
vigor  of  the  tree,  which  would  become  ruined  in 
two  or  three  years,  if  you  do  not  proportion  the 
fruit  to  the  strength  of  th'j  tri:e.  Peaches,  necta- 
rines, and  apricots,  must  be  thinned  in  May.  Ouly 
a  few  fruit  must  be  suffered  to  remain  on  the 
weak  blanches. 

When  the  heat  is  gi-cat  and  a  continual  drought, 
at  the  end  of  July,  and  during  the  mouth  of  Au- 
gust, it  is  good  to  throw  aroiurd  the  foot  of  the 
tr-ee,  and  particularly  tire  peach,  a  bucket  or  half 
bucket  of  water,  so  as  to  rouse  the  sap  and  pi-e- 
vent  the  fruit  from  falling  half  ripe.  When  you 
observe  the  tree  languish,  and  the  fruit  advance 
very  slowly  and  fall  in  gi-eat  numbers,  yott  maybe 
sure  it  is  in  the  sap ;  you  nrust  then  put  water  to 
the  foot  of  the  tree,  for  which  purpose  you  must 
make  a  trench  ar-ound  it  at  a  short  distance,  so 
that  the  water  may  be  better  held,  cover  the  earth 
with  leaves  or  straw,  and  throw  water  on  it,  so  as 
to  enable  the  earth  to  preserve  its  freshness. 

To  give  fruit  a  fine  color-,  about  the  end  of  Juue 
clip  with  a  scissoi-s  those  leaves  that  sur-round  the 
fruit,  and  when  they  have  grown  near-ly  to  their 
size,  remove  all  their  leaves  from  around  them,  so 
that  the  dew,  rain  and  sun  may  penetrate,  paying 
attention  to  the  soil,  the  weather,  and  the  strength 
of  the  fi-uit,  for  delicate  fruit  becomes  scorched  if 
laid  hare  too  soon,  aud  if  too  late,  will  remain 
without  color  and  taste.  Peaches  and  apricots 
should  he  laid  bar-e  only  fifteen  days  previous  to 
their  being  ri|ie,  otherwise  the  fruit  would  become 
defective  and  imperfect  about  the  stone.  By  jet- 
ting water  with  a  syringe  upon  fruit  exposed  to 
the  sitn  two  or  three  times  a  day,  you  will  give  it 
a  peculiar  and  curious  color,  but  at  the  same  tim« 
impair  the  quality. 

When  the  severity  of  the  heat  occasions  the 
fritit  to  fall,  instead  of  watering,  dig  round  the 
roots  two  inches  tleep,  which  fill  up  with  the  ashes 
of  wood,  and  to  pi-evcnt  the  wind  from  blowing  it 
away,  cover  this  ashes  with  earth. 

Peach  arrd  apricot  trees  are  liable  to  what  if 
termed  the  blight,  which  is  an  injur-y  that  shows 
itself  by  the  leaves  becoming  crimped,  shrivelled, 
dull  and  yellow,  they  fall  about  the  fii-st  rain; 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  first  to  i-emove  all  the 
blighted  leaves,  so  that  the  new  foliage  of  the  suc- 
ceeding spring  by  force  of  the  sap  of  those  which 
have  been  blighted,  come  quicker. 

To  remove  gunr  you  njust  with  a  proper  instru- 
ment cut  down  to  the  inner  part  of  the  tree,  arid 
cover  the  wound  with  dry  earth  tied  on  with  a 
cloth. 
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This  is  the  gciicnil  method  of  Ireatins  iliseaseil 
trees  in  Fiance,  which  from  similarity  of  cUmate 
with  tliat  of  this' country,  will  apply  here.  Miiiiy 
persons  hclii-ve  it  to  bo  only  necessary  to  i)l«nt  n 
tree,  and  that  natnre,  will  do  all  the  rest.  It  is 
true,  w-e  mtist  de|ieu(I  upon  nature  for  the  success 
of  our  endeavors  ;  hut  we  naist  recollect  that  the 
fruit  trees  we  cuhivnte,  are  not  indigenous  to  this 
r.limate,  and  that  our  want  of  skill  and  judi,'menl 
in  planting  and  nourishing  them,  may  ciuharrass 
the  operations  of  nature  in  bringing  the  fruit  to 
perfection.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to 
ensure  success,  that  we  should  aid  nature  in  her 
operations,  by  removing  all  obstructions  to  her 
efforts,  and  furnishing  the  proper  attention  and 
nourishment  for  the  prosperity  of  the  tree.  In 
order  to  effect  this,  observat'on  and  experiments 
are  necessary  ;  and  ordinary  care  and  attention  to 
the  method  prescribed  above,  will  be  sufficient  to 
accomplish  our  purpose. 

How  tnuch,  then,  is  to  be  deprecated  that  want 
of  zeal,  which  is  so  clearly  manifested  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country  in  relation  to  the  cultivation 
and  care  of  fruit  trees.  Providence  has  peculiarly 
blessed  ns  with  the  means  of  indulging  in  most  of 
the  luxm-ies  enjoyed  by  other  sections  of  the  glolie, 
but  our  apathy  appears  to  have  created  a  total  dis- 
regard to  her  munificent  blessings  in  this  respect. 
There  is  no  S]iot  on  earth  where  most  of  the  stone 
fruit  of  other  climes,  coulil  be  cultivated  in  more 
perfection  than  in  this  State.  The  diversity  of 
soil  produces  diversity  of  fruit,  and  although,  on 
Charleston  Neck,  ))eaches  and  nectarines  are  de- 
stroyed by  various  insects,  yet,  all  kinds  of  plums 
and  cherries  may  be  raised  in  great  perfection  : 
some  of  the  lattvr  raised  there  by  Mr  Michel,  are 
equal  in  every  respect  to  any  ever  produced  in  a 
more  northern  climate.  Cultivators  instead  of 
importing  and  increasing  the  fine  plums  of  France, 
appear  to  be  satisfied  with  the  miserable  trash 
that  grow  unheeded  and  uncared  for  in  thickets. 
This  negligence  is  reprehensible  and  ought  to  be 
corrected.  A  Fkenchmak. 


BERKSHIRE  CATTLE  SHOW  AND  PAIR. 

The  twenty-fii'th  anniversary  of  the  Berkshire 
Agricultural  Society,  will  be  held  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  (7th  and  8th,)  of  October. 

The  Executive  Committee  have  taken  such 
measures  to  facilitate  the  business  to  be  transacted 
on  the  occasion,  as  will,  they  trust,  afford  general 
satisfaction. 

They  anticipate  with  renewed  confidence  that 
the  Fanners,  Manufacturers,  Mechanics  and  the 
Ladies  of  Berkshire,  will  vie  with  each  other,  in 
efforts  to  make  the  quarter  centennial  anniversary 
worthy  of  the  character  which  this  institution  has 
constantly  and  zealously  aimed  to  maintain. 

The  Executive  Committee  beg  leave  to  renjark, 
that,  if  their  fellow  citizens  generally  would  pre- 
sent for  inspection  any  rare  specimens  of  the  pro- 
duce of  their  farms,  gardens,  manufactories,  or 
workshops,  it  would  greatly  enhance  the  interest 
of  the  occasion,  while  it  would  aid  them  in  ))ro- 
inoting  the  views  of  the  Society.  Suitable  arrange- 
ment will  be  made  for  the  reception,  and  due  care 
thereof,  in  the  town  hall. 

Professor  Mark  Hopkins,  of  Williams  College, 
will  deliver  the  address. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  will,  in  due 
season,  make  known  the  order  of  the  various  ex- 
ercises, &c. 

-Applicants  for  Premiums  are  requested  to  take 


notice,  that  a  .strict  observance  of  the  cstahlisheil 
rules  and  regulations  will  bi>  reipiired  in  every 
ease.  Those  in  relalion  to  M.inufactnrcs,  the 
Ploughing  Match,  and  Domestic  .Animals,  are  re- 
published herewith. 

The  owners  of  Stock  offered  I'ur  premiuuis,  are, 
tor  obvious  reasons,  earnestly  re(iiiested,  to  abstain 
from  being  at  the  |ions  while  the  comMiiltecti  are 
occupied  in  their  examination. 

Pitlsfidd,  Sept.  12,  183.5. 

Rules  and  regulations  established  by  the  Execu- 
tive Comndttee,  and  jtublislied,  with  the  list  of 
Premiums,  on  the  13th  of  March  last. 

OM  THi;   PLODGHIXG  MATCH. 

No  person  or  team  that  has  taken  the  first  pre- 
mium at  any  former  ploughing  match,  can  be  again 
entered. 

The  team  and  plough  must  he  the  ])roperty  of 
the  competitor.  The  Committee  of  awards  will 
prescribe  the  rules  to  be  observed  at  the  ploughing 
match,  which  will  commence  precisely  at  9  o'- 
clock, on  the  second  day. 

The  (luantity  of  land  to  be  ploughed  by  each 
team  is  one-fourth  of  an  acre;  the  furrow  must 
be  five  inches  in  depth  and  the  furrow  slide  not 
more  than  eleven  inches  in  width. 

ON    MANtJFACTURES. 

All  the  above  articles  must  be  niantifactm-ed 
within  the  county  of  Berkshire,  state  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  since  the  last  Cattle  Show.  They  must 
be  delivered  at  the  Town  Hall,  on  or  before  12 
o'clock,  M.  of  the  first  day,  to  the  person  or  per- 
sons to  be  hereafter  designated.  In  all  cases, 
where  a  given  number  of  yards  are  required,  the 
length  of  each  j)iece  must  be  marked  thereon. 

Every  article  of  household  manufiicture,  and 
those  under  the  head  of  general  manufactures, 
from  No.  1  to  No.  10,  inclusive,  must  have  a  pri- 
vate mark  ;  any  public,  or  known  mark,  must  be 
comjiletely  concealed,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by,  or 
known  to,  the  committee.  In  default  of  either  of 
these  regulations,  the  article  will  not  be  deemed 
entitled  to  consideration. 

The  premiums  on  household  manufactures  are 
designed  exclusively  for  families;  articles  of  that 
description  are,  therefore,  not  liable  to  the  admis- 
sion tax. 

O.N     STOCK. 

,  Entries  for  premiums  on  Stock,  nnist  be  made 
by  the  person,  or  persons,  to  be  hereafter  designa- 
ted, and  the  animals  delivered  to  tlie  keeper  of  the 
pens,  on  or  before  12  o'clock,  M.  of  the  lirst  day. 
Bulls  with  a  sufficient  chain,  and  oxen,  ami  steers 
broke  to  labor,  yoked,  and  a  chain  to  each  yoke, 
to  secure  them. 

No  entry  caii  be  made  of,  nor  premium  award- 
ed  to,  any  animal  which  has  not  bee.n  hona  Jide 
owned  by  the  person  presenting  it  on  and  since 
the  first  dayofJipril,  1835. 

No  animal  can  receive  but  two  premiums;  one 
during  its  growth,  and  one  after  maturity  ;  nor  can 
any  animal  receive  more  than  one  premium  after 
having  arrived  at  maturity.  So  in  case  of  a  pre- 
mium having  been  awarded  to  a  milch  heiftr,  the 
same  animal  cannot  afterwards  be  entered  for  pre- 
mium as  a  7nilch  cow. 

Neat  cattle  are  considered  as  !iaving  attained 
their  growth  at  4  years,  sheep  at  2  years,  and  swine 
at  18  months. 

No  flock  of  sheep  will  be  entitled  to  but  one 
premium  ;  nor  can  the  owner  thereof,  be  again  a 


com])ctitor  for  the  like  premium,  until  iifter  the 
interval  of  one  year. 

No  cattle  from  disiiileries  may  be  entered  for 
premium. 

'i  he  owners  of  bul's,  cow.s,  milch  herfi  rs,  buck.-, 
boars,  and  stud  horses,  will  be  required  to  obligate 
them.selves  to  keep  them  for  breeding,  within  the 
county,  one  year  succeeding  the  Cattle  Show. 

The  duties  of  awarding  pri'iniums  on  Stock, 
will  hereafter  be  assigned  to  three  distinct  com- 
mittees, each  having  for  chairman  a  member  of 
the  standing  committee,  andcacdi  committee  will 
report  separately. 

General  Rules  and  Regulations. 

No  premium  may  be  awarded  by  any  conmiit- 
tee  to  one  of  its  members. 

Premiums  may  be  awarded  where  there  api)ear!< 
to  be  merit,  although  there  shall  be  hut  one  appli- 
cant ;  and  m.ay  be  withheld  altogether,  if  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  the  object  is  not  deser- 
ving of  any  reward. 

If  it  should  be  discovered  that  any  competitor 
for  a  premium  has  used  any  disingenuous  mea- 
sures, by  which  the  objects  of  the  Society  have 
been  defeated,  or  the  rules  and  regulations  viola- 
ted, such  persons  shall  not  only  be  rendered  inca- 
pable of  being  ever  after  a  competitor  for  any  pre- 
mium of  the  Society,  but  may  be  proceeded 
against,  according  to  the  bye-laws. 

For  all  animals  or  articles  of  manufacture  that 
are  intended  for  sale,  notice  must  be  given  to  the 
person  to  be  hereafter  designated,  before  10  o'- 
clock, A.  M.  of  the  first  day.  Auctioneers  will  be 
provided  by  the  Society. 

Persons  not  being  members  (the  ladies  except- 
ed) must  pay  to  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of  two 
dollars  as  an  admittance  tax,  for  the  privilege  of 
entering  for  any  premium,  or  premiums  offered 
by  the  Society. 

Any  person  by  subscribing  to  the  bye-laws,  and 
paying  one  dollar  annually,  can  now  become  a 
member  of  the  Society. 

All  premiums  will  be  paid  in  silver  plate,  or 
in  cash,  as  the  E.xecutive  Committee  may  direct. 

Ap|ilicants  for  premiums  will  be  held  to  a  rigid 
compliance  with  all  the  rules ,;uid  regulations  here- 
in prescribed. 


TuRKLVs  WORKING  FOR  A  LIVING. — A  shrewd 
man  will  turn  every  thing  to  some  good  account. 
Here  is  a  case,  for  instance.  A  farmer  in  this 
town  had  a  fine  field  of  ruia  haga,  which  was  over- 
run with  gr.isshojjpers,  eating  off  the  leaves,  and 
threatening  the  entire  destruction  of  the  crop.  So 
he  procurerl  a  drove  of  turkeys  and  turnecl  them 
into  the  lot,  and  they  soon  made  mince-meat  of 
the  grasshoppere.  The  ruta  bagas  are  saved,  and 
the  turkeys  in  "  good  case  "  for  any  man's  Thanks 
giving  dinner Genesee  Farmer. 


Of  all  kinds  of  Credulity  the  most  obstinate  and 
wonderful  is  that  of  political  zea'ots  :  of  men  who 
being  i\umbered  they  know  not  hovv,  or  why,  in 
any  of  the  parties  that  divide  a  state,  resign  the 
use  of  their  own  eyes  and  ears,  and  believe  no 
thing  that  does  not  favor  those  wjiom  they  profes? 
to  follow. — Johnson. 

Nothing  is  so  difficult  as  the  apparent  ease  of  a 
clear  and  flowing  style  ;  those  graces  which,  from 
their  presumed  facility,  encourage  all  to  attempt 
an  imitation  of  them,  are  usually  the  most  inimi- 
table. 
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BRIGHTOIV  CATTLE  SHOIV. 

The  rales  and  regulations  of  the  lirighlon  Cattio  Show- 
to  bfl  held  on  the  14th  of  October  next,  will  be  |>ublished 
in  our  next.  Mr  UanicI  Kingslcy,  of  Brighton,  has  been 
appointed  the  Secrntary  for  liie  Show;  and  an  ad{iress 
will  be  delivered  by  the  Hon.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn.  The 
land  for  the  ploughing  match  is  situated  on  the  old  road 
to  Cambridge,  near  the  Waverley  House. 

[p=  Mr  Kingsley's  place  of  business  fs  at  the  Brighton 
Bank. 


Farmer's   "Work  for  October. 

Potatoes. — Very  erroneous  directions  relative  to  gath- 
ering and  securing  potatoes  have  been  given  by  agricul- 
tural writers  of  high  authority.  Some  advise  to  dry 
them  in  the  sun,  others  say  the  sun  thould  never  shine 
on  potatoes.  Judge  Biiel  tells  us  not  only  that  pot.itnes 
should  never  be  exposed  to  sunshine,  but  should  be 
housed  with  all  the  dirt  that  adheres  to  them  ;  and  that 
it  is  even  beneficial  to  add  more  dirt  to  potatoes  in  [he 
bin  or  cask,  to  exclude  external  u/r  as  much  as  possible. 
Their  surface  should  be  kept  moist,  and  the  atmosphere 
as  near  as  can  be  to  the  free'/ing  point. 

The  Farmer's  Jlssistant  asserts,  that  "  A  planter  of 
North  Carolina  lately  sent  some  potatoes  to  the  West  In- 
dies for  market;  a  part  of  which  were  dried  in  the  sun, 
in  the  usual  way,  and  a  part  were  laid  away  in  moist  or 
wet  sand,  as  fast  as  they  were  dug;  and  when  exhibited 
(or  sale,  he  obtained  three  times  the  amount  per  bushel, 
for  those  laid  in  sand,  that  he  got  (or  the  others.  We 
mention  this  circumstance  in  order  to  observe  that  such 
potatoes  as  are  designed  for  the  table  should  be  laid  away 
in  wet  sand,  as  fiist  as  they  are  taken  from  the  earth." 
,  The  Hon.  Oliver  Fiske,  in  an  Address  delivered  be- 
fore the  Worcester  Agricultural  Society,  Oct.  8,  182.3, 
tpeaking  of  the  potato,  observes,  that  "  It  seems  probable 
that  the  earth,  by  some  unknown  process,  perfects  its 
qualities  after  it  has  attained  its  growth.  That  potatoes 
which  have  remained  the  whole  season  in  the  earth  are 
more  farinaceous  and  pleasant  has  been  observed.  A 
farmer  in  this  town,  wHo'was  in  the  practice  of  planting 
a  large  quantity,  took  his  supply  from  a  spacious  field 
early  in  autumn.  As  the  residue  were  intended  fi>r  stock 
he  deferred  harvesting  them  till  a  late  and  more  conve- 
nient period.  During  their  consumption,  his  table,  by 
mistake,  was  furnished  with  some  which  had  been  des- 
tined for  the  barn.  The  quality  was  so  obviously  supe- 
rior as  to  lead  to  an  investigation  of  the  cause.  From 
that  time  the  two  parcels  received  an  exchange  of  desti- 
nation. Another  fact,  illustrative  of  this  position,  was 
stated  to  me  by  an  eminent  farmer  in  the  vicinilv  of  Bos- 
ton. A  di.stinguished  agriculturist  from  Scotland,  who 
had  dined  at  the  best  table  in  the  city  aod  its  neighbor- 
hood, remarked,  at  the  hospitable  board  of  my  informant 
that  he  had  not  seen  in  this  country,  what  in  Scotland 
would  te  considered  a  good  potato.  He  imputed  the  dif- 
ference to  the  difTerent  mode  of  cultivation.  There  they 
plant  early  and  dig  late." 


Silk   ninnnal. 

The  proprieiors  of  the  Farvicr  and  Gardener,  Balti- 
more, have  in  press,  and  will  speedily  publish,  a  Com- 
plete Manual  of  the  Mulberry  and  Silk  Culture;  com- 
piled from  the  best  authentic  sources.  As  the  object  is 
the  promotion  of  a  great  public  interest,  the  cost  will  be 
moderate. 


PAWTUXET  CATTLE   SH01V  ANU  PAIR, 

FOR  1835. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Society  for  the  Encou.agemeut  of  Domestic  In- 
dustry, holden  at  Providence,  the  21st  of  September, 
1835,  the  following  regulations  for  the  Cattle  Show  and 
Fair,  to  he  holden  on  the  30th  day  of  September  instant, 
were  adopted  by  the  Committee. 

The  Society  will  meet  at  their  hall,  on  Wednesdav, 
the  30th  inst.  at  8  o'clock,  A.  M  and  proceed  to  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  and  the  transaction  of  other  business. 

The  Committee  on  Shop  Manufactures,  Household 
Manufactures,  Butter,  Chee.se  and  Agricultural  crops, 
will  meet  on  the  day  of  the  fair  at  7  o'clock,  A.  M.  and 
adjudge  the  premiums  on  that  day. 

The  Committee  on  Meat  Stock,  Working  Cattle, 
Horses,  Sheep  and  Swine,  will  meet  on  Wednesday, 
(the  day  of  the  Shov.',)  at  half  past  9  o'clock,  A.  M.  and 
proceed  immediately  to  adjudge  the  premiums. 

The  Commiltee  cm  the  Ploughing  Match  will  meet  on 
WEUNEsnAV,  at  1 1  o'clock,  A.  M.  .-ind  at  2  o'clock,  P. 
M.  and  the  Ploughing  -Match  will  commence  at  half  past 
2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  Standing  Committee  will  meet  on  Wednesday, 
at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.  fijr  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  re- 
ports of  the  viewing  Committees. 

The  Premiums  will  he  declared  at  4  o'clock. 

Auction  Sales  of  Premium  articles  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M. 
Wednesday. 

Auction  Sales  of  Live  Stock,  Trees,  Shrubbery,  Plants, 
and  others,  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements. 

The  hall  will  be  thrown  open  to  visiters  onlv,  on 
Wednesijay,  from  11  o'clock,  A.  M.  to  4,  P.  M. 

The  Premiums  will  be  paid  at  5  o'clock,  P.  M.  in  the 
order  they  stand  on  the  Show  bill. 

All  articles  of  Shop  and  Household  Manufacture,  But- 
ter, Cheese,  Cider,  and  Agricultural  crops  to  be  exhibit- 
ed, must  be  entered  and  delivered  at  the  Society's  hall, 
by  6  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  or  they  will  not  be 
noticed. 

All  Stock  mu.st  be  entered  by  8  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
evening,  and  placed  in  the  pens  by  8 o'clock  on  Wednes- 
day morning,  and  can  be  removed  by  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Those  who  withdraw  their  stock  before  that 
time  will  forfeit  their  premiums. 

The  Assistant  Secretaries  will  attend  at  the  hall  from 
9  o'clock  on  Tuesday  the  29tlj,  until  9  o'clock  of  the  eve- 
ning of  the  30th. 

Dinner  on  Wednesday  will  he  leady  at  1  o'clock,  P. 
M.  precisely,  at  the  Mechanics'  Hall,  and  members  will 
call  on  the  Secretaries  for  tickets,  being  free,  before  half 
past  12  o'clock,  M. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  Committee 
to  supply  the  table  with  fruit ; — James  Rhodes,  John 
Jenckes,  Moses  B.  Ives. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  Committee 
of  Arrangements,  viz  : — James  Rhodes,  Chri.stopher 
Rhodes,  William  Rhodes,  Tully  Dorrance,  Sion  A. 
Rhodes,  Job  Manchester,  Ephraim  Bowen,  Moses  Smith, 
John  Brown  Francis. 

WiLi.iAM  W.   Hoppin,  Secretary. 

Providence,  Sept.  21,  1835. 

The  Standing  Committee  of  the  Society  on  the  21st 
of  September,  1835,  appointed  the  following  Committees 
to  officiate  on  the  .30tli  inst. 

On  .Veat  Stock,  excepting  Working  Cattle.— .John  Pit- 
nam,  George  Burton,  Edmund  Brownell,  Lewis  Dexter, 
Wilbur  Kelly,  Stephen  T.  Northam,  Dutee  Arnold. 

On  Sheep  and  Swine. — Thomas  Holden,  Gorton  Ar- 
nold, Samuel  Lov\-,  Ira  P.  Evans,  John  Foster. 


On  Horses.— Charks  Eldridge,  Thomas  Beckwith, 
Stephen  Harris,  Bates  Harris,  Moses  B.  Ives,  Thoma« 
Bufi'um,  Nathaniel  Jlowry,  William  W.  Hoppin. 

On  Working  Catllc.-iwX  Aldiich,  Thomas  Stafford, 
Sterry  Jenckes,  Thomas  Remington,  [S.  B.]  Stephen 
Waterman,  [Coventry,]  Caleb  Congdon. 

On  Raw  Silks  and  Mulberry  Trees — 1!.  W.  Greene, 
Stephen  H.Smith,  Sy Ivester Knight,  William N. Rhodes, 
Daniel  Rhodes,  Amasa  Manton. 

On  .Igrirultural  Experiments,  Vegetable  Crops,  Grain, 
4'C. — Asa  Messer,  John  Jenckes,  Richard  Anthony,  Pal- 
emon  Walcott,  William  E.  Richmond,  Christopher 
Knight,  Christopher  S.  Rhodes;  this  Committee  will 
view  the  Students'.  Lots  and  report  to  the  Society  such 
as  the  Committee  think  are  entitled  to  premiums. 

On  Shop  Manvfactures.^James  F.  Simmons,  John 
Farnum,  Barney  Merry,  Samuel  Pearson,  John  Allen, 
John  Pettis,  James  Anthony. 

071  Ploughing  Mutch — Jeremiah  Whipple,  Thomas 
W.  Greene,  Sion  A.  Rhodes,  Sm.th  Arnold,  Charlei 
Collins,  Isaac  Field,  William  Lippitt,  Lewis  Dexter. 

On  Butter  and  Cheese. — William  Anthony,  Josiah 
Whitiikcr,  Freeborn  Sisson,  Matthew  Watson,  George 
Smith,  Christopher  Spencer,  John  T.  Pitman. 

On  Household  Manufactures. — VV'm  E.  Richmond,  Jo- 
seph S.  Cook,  Tully  Dorrance,  Joseph  J.  Tlllinghast, 
Sylvanus  G.  MarUn,  C.  S.  Rhodes. 

AUCTIONEERS. 

For  Premium  Articles. — Martin  Stoddard. 
For  Stock. — Nathaniel  iMowrv,  2d. 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETT, 

I  Saturday,  Sept.  a6,  1835. 

EXHIBITION     OF     FRUITS. 

The  specimens  oflered  this  day  were  numerous  and 
choice. 

Pears:  From  S.  Downer,  Dorchester,  Bartlett,  Ca- 
piaumont  and  Beurre  Knox,  fully  answering  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Mr  Knight;  fiom  Mr  Oliver,  Dorchester, 
St.  Ghishiin,  Gansell's  Bergamot,  Capiaumont  and  Rous- 
selette  de  Rheims;  from  Stephen  Williams,  Northboro', 
Harvard,  and  two  kinds,  names  unknown;  from  John 
Heard,  Watertown,  Autumn  Catherine,  Long  Green,  or 
Bergamot,  and  two  kinds,  names  unknown  ;  from  Georgo 
W.  Bond,  Milton  hill,  St  Michael  Pears,  a  fine  specimen 
—  after  a  lapse  of  about  fifteen  years,  (during  that  time 
scarcely  a  fine  specimen  has  been  gn.wn  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston,)  they  appear  this  year  in  different  parts  of 
the  Commonwealth  with  much  promise;  from  Barney 
Hedge,  Plymouth,  Bartlett  Pears;  from  S.  Philbrick, 
Brooklyn,  Washington  Pear  —  a  fruit  of  great  excellence, 
comparing  with  the  best  of  fruits  in  point  of  flavor ;  from 
J.  Barnard,  Dorchester,  a  Pear,  name  unknown  —  the 
committee  were  unanimous  in  its  praise;  from  Theodore 
Lyman,  Waltham,  Harvard  Pear;  from  Daniel  New- 
hall,  of  Lynn,  a  Seedling  Pear,  grown  from  the  seeds  of 
the  St.  Michael  planted  in  18-23:  Mr  Newhall  has  many 
more  that  will  soon  come  into  bearing;  this  pear  was  of 
the  Bergamot  shape  —  of  high  perfume,  but  past  eating; 
From  R.  Manning,  Salem,  Williams  —  a  seedling  from 
A.  D.  Williams,  Roxbury  —  a  small  pear,  the  size  of  the 
Seekle,  very  good  ;  also,  the  Epine  d'Ete. 

Mr  Manning  has  sent  to  the  rooms  several  baskets  of 
fruits  of  new  kinds  to  be  reported  at  maturity. 

Apples: — From  Stephen  Williams,  Northboro',  sum- 
mer Pearmain  —  a  very  fine  flavored,  juicy,  lender  apple. 
From  E.  Vose,  Dorchesler,  apples,  name  unknown. 

Peaches: — From  R.  Manning,  Salem,  the  Royal 
George,  of  Cox,  a  clingstone.  Orange,  or  Apricot  peach 
of  Duh.imel,  Peach  Excellent  ;  also,  the  Quetsche,  or 
true  German  Prune  Plum. 
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Grapes  : — From  l)r  Fisk.  of  Woroi'Sler,  n  (inii  bnncli 
ofsweel  W'atrr  Giiipns,  from  open  culluro  ;  from  Messrs 
Ilovey  ,  a  fine  speciiiifii  iif  Isalicllii  (;ra])es  ;  froni  Messrs 
Wiiisliip,  Brigluun,  a  branch  uf  ilie  Viburnum  oxycnccus 
or  Cianberry  tree,  with  its  fruit  —  the  fruit  is  of  little 
importance  alone,  but  in  connection  witli  its  fuliago  ia 
quite  ornamental.     For  the  Committee, 

B.  V.  French. 


BRIGHTON  MARKET,— MoNDAv,  Sep,  2-2.  1835. 
Kt'porlt'tl  lor  the  imily  Advertiser  &.  I'utriol. 

At  Marlict,  ',':>50  Beef  Cattle,  880  Stores,  34C4  Sheep, 
nml  !150  Swine.  About  200  Beef  Cattle  were  reported 
last  week;  several  lots  remained  unsold  at  the  close  of 
the  market,  but  will  probably  be  taken  by  the  barrellers 
tomorrow. 

Prices — Beef  Cattle — Prices  have  further  declined. 
A  lew  yokes  ex'ra  taken  at  32s  Od  ;  prime  3}s  a  Sis; 
good  268  a  2)?s  tJd  ;  two  and  three  year  old  ]8s  a  22s  Cld. 

Barrelling    Cuttle. — Nearly    all    the    Barrellers    lia 
commenced  buying  ;  today  being  the  first,  prices  are  not 
Vet  established.     We  quote  from  the  be.-;t  information — 
^less  25s  6d,  No.  1  2Is,  other  numbers  f  >r  less. 

Stores — Yearlings  $1)  a  7  ;  two  year  old  10  a  15  ;  three 
year  old  18  a  23. 

Slitcp — ^.Salus  quick — ordinary  at  10s,  and  lOs  6d  ; 
middling  ils  3d,  12s,  and  12s  9d ;  better  qualities  13s  6d, 
143,  153~lGs  6d,  and  17s. 

Swine — JId  Hogs  much  enquired  for,  and  would  now 
sell  quick,  very  lew  having  come  to  market  this  season. 
Several  lots  of  Shoals,  select'-d,  were  taken  at  5.J  a  G  for 
Barrows,  and  4  1-2  a  5  for  Sows.  Lots  to  peddle,  not 
{elected,  4  J  and  4 J  for  Sows,  and  5 J  and  54  for  Barrows  ; 
at  retail  5  for  Sows  and  6  for  Barrows. 


9IORUS  9ii;l.ticavl.is. 

*■    Fruit  ano  Ornamental  Trees. 

NoRSERY    OF  William    Kknrick,    Nonaaium  Hill  in 

INewton,  near   Bostiui,  and  near  the    Worcester  Kail  Road. 

fi$electioas  of  the   finest  varieties  of'  New  Flemish  Pears, — 

ISO  Apples,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Plums,  Nectarins,  AInionrls, 

tApricots,    Grape   Vines,   Currants,  Uasberries,  fine  imported 

lancashire  Gooseberries,  Strawerries,  &c. — 

MoRUs  AluLTiCAULis,  or  Ci.iiiese  fllulberry,  by  the  single 

tree,  the  100  or  1000 — and  Plaiilalionslbr  silk  luraished  at  die 

reduced  prices  and  reasonable  rates. 

r2,000  Peach  'I'rees  of  finest  select  kinds  are  now  ready  tor 
■iaie. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  aud  Roses  of  about  1000 
uuest  kinds, — Alsvi  Herbaceous  flowering  plants,  PtEonies  and 
tplendid  Double  Dahlias. 

The  excellence  of  the  varieties,  the  quality,  the  size,  coii- 
laually  improve  as  the  numbers  are  auginenled.  These 
ow  comprise  nearly  400,100 — covering  compac'ly  aboui 
K)  acres, 
All  orders  left  wilh  Geo.  C- Barrett,  who  is  Agent,  at 
is  Seed  Store  and  the  Agricuiiuial  Waiehoiise  and  iteposi- 
ory,  Nos.  51  c^-  bt,  North  Market  street,  wi  1  be  in  liki  man- 
ner dulv  aitpiided   to — i  "atalogues  efraiis,  on  application. 


choice:  douui^b  i.arkspur  sbisd. 

For  sale  in  packages  of  12^  cts.  each,  the  most  beautiful 
welphiuiuin  ajacis  ti.  pleno,  ever  flowered  in  this  country,  the 
husses  of  flowers  are  above  a  foot  in  length  on  a  stately  stem 
I  f  near  three  I'eet,  arc  as  double  as  roses,  in  ("act  they  more 
able  Hyacinths  and  combine  every  shade  of  color, 
heed  flowers  belter  that  is  sown  m  the  (all. 

GKO.  C.  BARRETT. 


VA1.UAB1.E  NEW  BOOKS. 

I  This  day  received  the  (ollowiiij  works,  viz.  Loudon's  Hor- 
Hrittauicus,  last  Edi;ion,  M.  Wahou's  Gardener,  'I'he 
an  Flower  Garden  IJireclory,  Flowers  oCall  Hues,  a 
vor.'..  Language  of  Flowers,  embellished  wilh  beauti- 
colored  engravings,  and  eleganilv  bound. 

GKO.  (J    HARRKTT. 

LUSTRE  FLOWER  POTS. 

For  sale  at  the  New  Lngland  Fanner  (Jttice,  beautiful  .Super 

I  perb  Flower  Pots. 

GR.YIN  AND  CIDER  SIlOVEIiS. 

lust  received  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  a  few  first 
;  Shovels  (or  Grain  and  Cider,  the  most  perfect  arli- 
evermade  (or  the  purpose. 

ilso  a  few  setts  ol  ihe  Cast  Iron  Ciper  Screws  a 
;  rale  article.  s.-pl.  29 J.  R.  NEWELL. 


SPI.ENl>lU  DUTCH  UULUOUS  ROOTS. 

Just  ri'<'<'ive.l  liniii  llolhiiid  a  M>U'i;did  collection  of  liulbous 
i;o..t.s,,)i,MM,i,^  „(  Ihiuiiuh.s,  l'..h,niih,is,  Aarcissns,  (;rown 
Imperials,  Gla.'lii.Uis,  •fulips,  &<■,  ^r. 

Nr.vi  wcik  a  I'aialogue  will  l)e  priiilcd  and  llie  present  is  a 
rare  opfiortuiiiiy  tor  Floirsts  to  add  superior  varieties  of  Bul- 
bous l< lower  Roots  to  their  collection, 

GEO,  C.  BARRETT, 
New  Kii;;land  Farmer  Otfice. 

N.  B.  One  Case  of  fine  I'ulbs  containing  a  large  variety, 
and  put  up  to  order,  will  be  oflered  at  auc lion  on  Saturday  at 
10  o'clock  by    WHI  TW  ELL    IIOMJ,  &  CO. 


UISHLEV  SHEEP  AT  AUCTI  ON 

•1  Rocks  and  12  Ewes  of  Oishi.kv  .Sukep  will  be  exhibited 
it  the  AcricuUural  pens  al  the  Cattle  Show  in  Brighton  on 
Wednesday  the  14lh  of  October,  they  are  warranted  as  pure 


blood. 

The  sale  at  Auction  i 
that  day. 


BRE9IEN  OEESE. 

»ale  at  the  .\grirullural  Wnrehii.ise  Bremen  Geese  and 
scovy  Ducks.  GEO.  C.  liARRETT. 


SITUATION  W^ANTED. 

V  man  who  is  well  acquainted  with  Farming  and  Gardening 
1  who  would  be  willinj^  to  attend  to  other  dnlies  of  a  farm, 
lies  a  situation.     Apply  at  this  office.  3t 


I  lake   place  at   the  usual    lime  on 
3tis 

FAIOI  FOR  SALE. 

Situated  in  Wrenlliam.  one  mile  liom  the  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence luriipik.-,  and  two  miles  and  u  hall  (iom  the  Rail-road, 
ahoul  one  hundred  acres  of  improved  and  one  hundred  and 
sevenlyfive  wood  and  sproul  land.  The  house  is  well  built 
anil  in'good  repais  ;  it  is  pleasantly  s'luatcd  and  is  said  lo  he 
well  adapted  to  Ihe  growth  of  the  mulbeiry  tree.  Alsfj  one 
dwelling  house  and  store,  and  about  eight  acres  of  land  of  the 
finest  quality  and  as  pleasant  a  situation  as  thcie  is  on  the 
turnpike  Irum  Boston  to  Providence.  )l  is  a  good  situation 
for  a  man  of  business,  or  leisure  or  a  mechanic. 

It  will  be  sold  on  liberal  terms  and  by  lots  lo  suit  purchaser  , 
Please  lo  call  on  the  subscribers  and  examine  ihe  premises, 
or  call  at  this  office.  J.   &.  D.  SHEPHERD. 

Wrenlham,  Sept.  23.         31 

VALU-lBLiE  FARM  AT  AUCTION, 

In  Poxboro,  Mass.  on  Wednesdny  ihe  Mlh  of  O.lober  next, 
al  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  situated  one  mile  east  of  the  meeting  house, 
2S  from  Boston,  and  13  from  1  owel.  Said  farm  is  well  divi- 
ded into  mowing,  pasturage, tilling,  and  woodland,  well  water- 
ed, aliundant  of  orcharding  with  choice  fruit,  7  acres  of  hops 
now  in  cultivation,  an  inexhausiible  quarry  of  limestone  wi.ich 
may  be  made  profitable.  All  of  which  is  enclosed  and  divided 
by  stone  walls. 

The  soil  is  warm  rnd  fertile,  well  adapted  for  t'  e  growth  of 
mulberries  as  lias  been  tested,  some  of  which  mav  be  seen,  as 
likewise  a  specimen  of  the  si  k.  Gentlemen  wishing  lo  pur- 
chase are  invitetl  to  examine  lor  themselves,  as  it  will  be  sold 
on  said  day  without  reserve. 

soft.  16.  GEORGE  FLETCHER,  £:rporfor. 


VALUABLE  NEW  WORK  ON  SILK. 

American  Silk  Grower's  Guide,  is  this  day  published  at  the 
office  of  the  New  England  Fanner— being  tiie  arl  of  growing 
the  Mulberry  and  manufacture  of  Silk  on  the  <yslcm  of  soc- 
cpssive  crops  each  season — by  V^'m.  Kenkick,  author  of  the 
New  American  Orchaniisi ;  U2  pp.  |irice  42  cents,  neatly 
bound  in  cloth.  Booksellers  and  traders  supplied  on  (Vivorahfe 
terms.  GKO.  C.  B.ARRETT. 


iHOR  SALE. 

A  full  blooded  Durham  short  horned  Cow,  five  years  old 
last  July,  from  the  stock  of  John  Prince,  Esq.  at"  Jamaica 
Plains.     She  took  the  third  premium  at  BriKhton  in  Oct.  1832. 

Also,  one  half  blooded  Cow  from  the  same  stock, four  ^■cars 
old  last  April.  Thev  will  he  sold  low,  and  can  be  taken  any 
time  ill  November,  'inquire  at  this  office  or  of  the  suhscribe'r 
in  Medfield,  ELIAS  HASKETT  DERBY. 

Medfield.Sepl.  1.5.  1835.  31 


TO  THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC    .AND    ITS  VICINITY 

Mr  Robert  ,\mbrose.  a  professional  gardener,  will  devote 
the  whole  of  his  time,  this  autumn,  to  die  laying  out  of  pleas- 
nre-grouiuls  and  gardens,  pruning  grape  vines  and  securing 
them  against  the  seventy  of  the  winter  months.  Orders  left 
wilh  G.  C.  liariett,  Esq.  will  be  thankfully  received  and 
promptly  attended  to.  sept.  23. 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

In  Roxbury  a  valuable  and  productive  Farm,  conlainiiig 
twenty  acres,  three  quarters  of  prime  land  In  a  good  state  of 
cultivation,  a  large  orchard  of  choice  fruit  in  full  bearing,  a 
good  house,  barn,  corn-barn  and  other  buildings  in  good  repair, 
iv\o  wells  of  good  water,  &c.  The  above  is  five  miles  (rom 
State  street  and  is  a  very  pleasant  residence.  For  further 
I  articu  ar*  inquire  of  G   (.".  Barrett,  IN.  E.  Farmer  Office. 

sepl.  2.3.  JOR  SUMNER,  on  the  premises. 


MORUS  MULTICAULIS. 

For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  51  and  52  North 
Market  stteel,  any  number  of  Trees  of  the  Morus  .Multicaulis 
or  Chinese  Mulberry.  These  trees  were  propagated  in  this 
country  The  superiority  of  the  (bliage  ol'  this  tree  as  food 
Ihr  the  silk-worm  over  all  otbei,  has  repealediv  been  tested, 
and  is  prov,  d  fieyond  a  doubt  The  price  for'Trees,  from  -l 
lo  o  feet  high,  is  gSO  per  hundred,  ;g4,50  per  dozen,  Sf.  50c 
single.  Trees  but  *  or  3,  wilh  good  roots  ^25  per  hunilred. 
GEORGE  C  BARRETT, 
Nnv  England  Fanner  Office. 
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JVew  Englmml  Farmer'' s  Mmanae 
For  1836. 

Just  puhlish-d  by  JOHN  ALLEN,  &  CO.  Corner  of 
Washingioii  and  School  streets,  up  stairs,  and  by  GEO  C 
BARRETT  at  the  Seed  Store  No  5fand  52,  Norlh  Market' 
Sireei,  FESSENDEN'S  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER'S 
AL1»1ANAC  forlSSe.  For  sale  also  by  Booksellers,  Shop- 
keepers, &c.,  generally. 

This  Almanac  w  II  be  found  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
amu.sing  of  Ihe  series,  of  which  it  composes  No  VIII.  It 
consists  of  the  usual  astronomical  calculations,  humorou* 
poeiical  sketches  of  the  months  ;  observaions  and  directions 
relative  to  the  employmenl  of  the  Farmer,  which  will  be  found 
appropriate  loeach  raonlh  in  the  circle  of  the  seasons,  "  Agri- 
cidtnre  and  Rural  Economij,"  including  cuts  and  descriptions 
of  maiiy  of  the  most  useful  implements  employed  in  till.ige. 
Valual>[e  Recipes  ;  Husbandry  Honorable,  a  pithy  piece  of 
paramouni  poetry.  The  S|ilendors  of  the  Selling  .Sun,  a 
poetical  effusion  ;  Aphorisms  ;  Eulogy  on  the  Art  of  Agricvi- 
tiire  ;  (Calendar  of  Courts,  Roads,  Distances,  &c,  &c. 
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NEW  ENGLAND   FARMER 


SEPT.  30,  1S35. 


A  NEW  SONG. 
If  thou  wouldst  have  me  sing  and  play 

As  once  I  play'd  and  sung, 
Fir3t  take  this  time-worn  lute  away. 

And  bring  one  freshly  strung; 
Call  back  the  time  when  pleasure's  sigh 

First  brealh'd  among  the  strings; 
And  time  himself,  in  flitting  by. 

Made  music  with  his  wings. 
Take,  take  the  worn-out  lute  away. 

And  bring  one  newly  strung. 
If  thou  wouldst  have  me  sing  and  play 

As  once  I  play'd  and  sung. 

But  how  is  this'?  Though  new  the  hite 

And  shining  fre.sh  the  chords, 
Bencith  this  hand  they  slumber,  mute. 

Or  speak  but  dreamy  words! 
In  vain  I  seek  the  soul  that  dwelt 

Within  that  once  sweet  shell. 
Which  told  so  warmly  what  it  felt. 

And  felt  —  what  nought  can  tell. 
Oh,  ask  not,  then,  for  passion's  lay 

From  lute  so  coldly  strung. 

With  this  I  ne'er  can  sing  or  play 

As  once  I  played  and  suiig. 

No:  bring  that  long-loved  lute  again! 

Though  chilled  by  years  it  be, 
If  thou  wilt  call  the  slunib'ring  strain, 

'Twill  wake  again  for  thee. 
Though  time  have  froz'n  the  tuneful  stream 

Of  thoughts  that  gush'd  along, 
One  look  from  thee,  like  summer's  beam. 

Will  thaw  them  into  song. 
Then  give,  oh  give  that  nak'ning  ray! 

And  once  more  blithe  and  young, 
Thy  bard  again  will  sing  and  play. 

As  once  he  play'd  and  sung. 

The  phtsicia.n. — No  class  or  profession  li;is 
better  o])portiit)ities  tlititi  the  physician,  for  the 
close  and  accurate  stnrly  of  the  nature  of  man. 
He  sees  men  under  all  circiniistances,  and  talks 
familiarly  with  them  ahotit  all  tlieir  troiiblrs.  Men 
conceal  nothing  from  a  physician  in  whom  they 
confide;  they  unburden  their  whole  souls  to  him, 
and  entrust  him  wi(h  the  knowledije  of  all  those 
secret  affections  which  oppress  their  hearts  and 
create  disease.  They  tell  him  all  their  weak- 
nesses, which  they  would  be  ashamed  to  acknowl- 
edge to  another  person  who  might  be  inclined  to 
despise  them  for  the  confession.  They  do  not 
fear,  however,  that  by  such  acknowledgment  they 
shall  forfeit  the  e.steem  of  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the,  mental  as  well  as  the  physical  infirmities 
of  human  nature.  Those  persons  are  most  apt  to 
feel  the  sentiment  of  contempt  who  are  the  most 
ignorant  of  themselves  and  of  their   fellow  men. 


eyes  of  an  admiring  world.  Hence,  the  physician 
is  seldom  an  iilolator  of  men;  for  it  is  chiefly 
when  the  great  are  reduced  to  a  level  with  the 
little,  that  he  is  most  intimate  with  them. — Boston 
Post. 
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To  MAiiF.  HOME  HAPPV. — Nature  is  industrious 
in  adorning  her  dominions ;  and  inan,  to  whom 
this  beauty  is  addressed,  should  feel  iind  obey  the 
lesson.  Let  him,  too,  be  industrious  in  adorning 
his  domain  —  in  making  his  liome — the  dwelling 
of  his  wife  and  children  —  not  only  convenient  and 
comfortaliie,  hut  pleasant.  Let  him,  as  far  as  cir- 
cunii=tances  will  permit,  be  industrious  in  siir- 
rouniling  it  with  jdeasing  objects  —  in  decorating 
it,  within  and  without,  with  things  that  tend  to 
make  it  agreeable  and  attractive.  Let  industry 
make  home  the  abode  of  neatness  and  order  —  a 
place  which  brings  satisfaction  to  every  inmate, 
find  which  in  absence  draws  back  the  heart  by  the 
fond  associations  of  comfort  and  content.  Let 
this  be  done,  and  this  sacred  spot  will  become 
more  surely  the  scene  of  cheerfulness,  kindness, 
and  peace.  Ye  parents,  who  would  have  your 
children  happy,  be  industrious  to  bring  thein  up 
in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant,  a  cheerful,  a  hajipy 
home*  Waste  not  your  time  in  accumulating 
wealth  for  them  :  but  plant  their  minds  and  souls, 
in  the  way  proposed,  with  the  seeds  of  virtue  and 
true  prosperity. 


SPLEKDID  BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

Just  received  at  ihe  New  England  Seed  Store,  an  assorC- 
menl  of  Bulbous  Koois,  comprising  the  tinest  varieties  ol 
Tulips,  splendid  variegaied  red,  yellow  and  mixed,  with  the 

i^rl/oil  nn  pflch. 

nd  single,  a  fine  assortment,  with  the 
Also  an   assortment   of  fine  doubl« 
xed  without  names. 
Polyanthus  Narcisus.     Fragrant  while   with  single  cups, 
and  extra  sized  roots.  ,  r       .>  i 

We  shall  open  in  a  few  days  a  further  supply  of  fine  bul- 
bous Roots  from  Hnlland,  among  which  Will  be  bulbs  ol  every 
kind  and  color,  which  will  complete  a  superb  assortment. 

SOU  LA  PEKUVIANA,  a  rare  bulb,  from  the  Archipe- 
lago; produces  a  splendid  flower  may  be  grown  in  pots  or  in 
Ihe  garden,  perfeclly  hardy  Prices— 50  els.  25  els  and  12^ 
cts    according  to  size.  . 

TULIPS,  a  large  and  splendid  collection,  growing  m  the 
Horticullural  Gardens  connec  ed  with  the  .^ew  England 
Seed  Store. 

sep.  2. ^ 

AVHITE  MULBERRY  SEED,  GrowtU  of  1835. 

Just  received  50  lbs.  of  While  Mulberry  Seed  jrowth  of 
1835.  saved  wiih  much  care  from  good,  Ihriity  trees,  e.xpresslj 

lor  the  New  England  Seed  Store.     For  sale  by         

GEORGE  C.  BARRETT. 
probablvbe  inadequate  for  the 


N.B. — As  the  qnanlity 

■emand  the  next  season  orders  si 
July  29. 


uld  be  sent  early. 


FARM  FOR  SAIiE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

An  excellent  Farm  containing  70  acres,  silualed  in  Marlbn- 
rough.  Mass.,  with  a  house  and  barn  lher.eon.fbi  sale,  or  would 
he  exchanged  for  properly  in  Ihe  city  of  Boston.  For  terms 
and  pariiculars  inquire  of  G.  C.  RAKRETT  at  this  office,  or 
N.  H.  PROCTOR,  Esq.  of  said  Marlborough. 


6  m 


Pat  for  tour  paper. — If  yow  do  not  pay — the 
editor  cannot  (lay — the  publishers  cannot  pay — the 
printer  cannot  jiay — the   paper-maker  cannot  pay 

the  inen  einployed  in  the  paper-mill  cannot  pay 

the   stationer  cannot   pay — the   merchant   will 

suffer  loss — the  tailor  will  be  injured — the  shoe- 
maker may  fail — the  butcher  and  market-man  will 
be  disappointed,  etc.  All  these  will  be  injured — 
their  engagements  will  be  broken — their  credit 
will  be  lost — their  characters  will  be  tarnished — 
their  feelings  must  be  wounded — their  families 
must  suffer — their  business  will  be  ruined — the 
paper  must  cease — and  the  comnuinity  remain  in 
isnorance  for  the  want  of  it — and  all  because  you 
would  not  yffw /or  jyot(r;ifl/)er. — [St.  Louis  Obs. 


COMPI/ETE  SET  OP  THE  FARMER. 

For  sale  at  Ihis  office,  one  complete  set  of  the  New  England 
Farmer  comprising    twelve 
and  perfect.    Price  g3  '25  pr 


ohimes,  neatly  a.  d  well  bound, 
volume,  ca.^/l.  Feb.  K 


GRASS  SEEDS. 

30  Casks  Clover  Seeds— prime  qualitv,   10  do.  Timothy  j 
100  Bushels  Red  Top;  oOO  lbs.  While  Clover. 

For  sale  by  GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 

New  England  Seed  Slorc. 


AGRICULTURAL,  CHEMISTRY. 

Chapials  Agriculuiral  Cheinislrv.  first   .\merican   Edition 
from  Ihe  French.    JusI  published, 'price  ^1,25. 


Sep. 


GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 


«  Great  cities  are  great  sores,"  said  Mr  Jeffer- 
son,   truly  —  and    christians    who   would    "keep 
>  The  patient's   confidence  in   his  physician  arises  I  themselves  unspotted  from  the  world,"  must  main- 


.'VcquAiNTANCK. — Nothing  improves  more  than 
some  people  upon  acquaintance  ;  the  most  repul- 
sive often  become  the  most  attractive  — so  much 
depends  upon  manners,  and  so  little  upon  merit, 
u])on  the  first  introduction.  The  qualities  that 
are  shown  at  once,  are  generally  only  for  show  — 
those  that  are  more  valuable  and  inore  enduring, 
must  be  searched  for  and  mined  for,  like  the  ore 
and  the  gems  —  they  are  never  found  upon  the 
surface. 


from  the  consideration,  that  he  is  already  acquaint 
ed  with  the  weaknesses  of  all  his  patients.  He 
sees  the  ambitious  man  —  who  acts  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world  that  character  for  wliich  he 
wislies  to  be  renowned  —  prostrate  in  his  mind 
and  strrngth,  upon  the  bed  of  sickness,  confessing 
a  thousand  weaknesses,  which  he  strives  to  con- 
ceal from  his  most  intimate  friends.  The  physi- 
cian sees  all  his  dignity  laid  aside  —  all  his  cour- 
age vanished,  and  the  veil  of  dissimulation  cast 
off,  which  concealed  his  real   character  from  the 


tain  a  constant  warfare,  or  fall  an  easy  prey  tn  sin 
fill  indulitenccs  —  to  the  corrupting  practices  about 
them.  The  temptations,  the  manners,  habits  and 
lu.Miries  of  a  city  life,  are  unfavorable  to  the  growth 
of  the  christian  virtues. 

"How  do  you  like  my  cigars?  "  said  Boniface 
to  a  wag  who  had  just  bought  a  "real  Havana" 
of  him.  "Oh,  they  would  do  very  well,"  said 
Quiz,  "if  a  fellow  had  a  .sticking  jjlaster  on  the 
hack  of  his  neck,  to  help  draw." — Exeter  J\/'ews 
Letter. 


VALUABLE  LEASE  FOR  SALE. 

The  subscriber,  wishing  lo  remove  to  the  West  with  soiix 
friends,  will  dispose  of  his  (20  years'  lease)  12  years  uurs 
pired  of  Indian  Hill  Farm,  containing  about  175  acres  of  liighlv 
productive  land  vihich  has  for  8  years  past  been  under  r. 
rotation  of  crops  and  the  rent  spent  in  improvemeuls. 

As  Ihe  owner  is  still  desirous  of  improving  it  a  great  pan 
of  Ihe  rent  might  be  expended  in  improvement   from  year  lo  ly 
year.    The  subscriber  will  .sell  Ihe   valuable  stock  of  short  , 
horned  cattle,  implements,  &c.,  or  not,  as  may  be  agreed  on. 
Application  lo  be  made  previous  lo  Ihe  15lh  September. 

The  siinaliou  is  remarkably  heallhv. 

ROBERT  WILKIE,  Inuian  Hill  Farm, 4  1-2  miles    fro» 
Newburyport.    Inquire  also  at  this  office. 


THE  fVEAV  ENGLAIVD  FARMER 

Is  published  every  Wednesday   Evening,  at  S3  per  annum  I' 
payable  al  the  end  of  Ihe  year  —  but  those  who  pay  wiihii 
sixty  days  from   Ihe  lime  of  subscribing,  are  enlided  to  a  lU 
duclion  of  fifty  cents. 

Oj=  No  paper  will  be  sent  lo  a  distance  willioul  payniei. 
being  made  in  advance. 
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OK  STEASIING  FOOD  FOR  HORSES. 

"  It  lias  bcni  Jisn^rtained,  tlioiisli  perliaps  not 
generally  known,  tliat  j-'n'"  <!/«».'/  ^i"'/  cannot  be 
tressed  or  cooked  by  dry  steam  applied  to  tlic  dry 
proi'ji.  If  tlie  stoain  is  at  a  low  pressure,  or  a 
ittle  above  tliat  of  atmospheric,  a  species  of  paroli- 
ng is  produced  on  the  grain  so  treated  ;  ami  if 
team  of  a  very  light  pressure  is  applied,  the  grain 
nay  lie  entirely  carbonized.  An  intermediate 
nd  very  simple  process,  has  however  been  found, 
vhei-eby  grain  of  any  sort  can  be  completely  boil- 
d,  which  is  done  by  soaking  the  grain  in  water 
or  a  period  of  from  six  to  twelve  hours,  accord- 
ag  to  its  state  of  dryness  ;  and  then  placing  it  in 
le  receiver  described  for  steaming  roots,  and  ap- 
lying  steam  for  an  hour,  the  grain  will  come  out 
ompletely  boiled.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred, 
lat  each  grain  becomes  a  little  cauldron,  contain- 
ig  as  much  absorbed  water  as  serves  to  boil  it  by 
le  application  of  steam  ;  but  whatever  be  the  ra- 
onale  of  it,  we  are  thus  provided  with  a  simple 
ad  elHcieut  steaming  and  boiling  apparatus,  ap- 
licable  alike  to  the  cooking  of  juicy  roots  or  tu- 
ers,  and  dry  grains. 

That  horses  on  a  farm  may  be  kept  more  eco- 
omically  on  prepared  food  than  in  the  state  and 
tanner  in  which  food  is  usually  administered  to 
em,  W'B  have  no  doubt.  Tlie  fact,  however,  will 
ou  be  ascertained  in  consequence  of  the  premium 
Ihich  the  Highland  Society  has  just  now  an- 
ounced  on  the  subject.  The  results  of  the  e.x- 
iriments  which  some  farmers  will  make,  will,  we 
odly  anticipate,  prove  the  facility  of  preparing 
lod,  and  economy  in  the  use  of  it.  We  have  the 
thority  of  the  owners  of  some  of  the  coaching 
.d  posting  establishments  in  Edinburgh,  for  sta- 
og  that  the  saving  which  will  arise  from  the  use 
prepared  food,  in  the  keep  of  forty  horses,  will 
uount  to  140/.  a  year.  We  have  also  the  higii 
Ithority  of  Mr  Dick,  the  Professor  of  Veterinary 
nrgery  in  Edinburgh,  for  saying  that  the  general 
taltk  of  horses  under  work,  is  much  better  on  pre- 
red  than  unprepared  food. 

•  It  will  appear  obvious,'  says  Mr  Dick, '  that  the 
and  desideratum  is  to  give  food  containing  as 
uch  nutriment,  and  in  as  small  bulk,  as  it  is  con- 
itent  with  the  economy  of  the  animal.  If  this 
nblem  is  solved,  it  will  follow,  as  a  corollary, 
t  it  will  be  important  to  give  that  food  which 
IS  been  found  best  suited  to  its  proportions,  in 
ch  a  state  as  is  best  suited  for  digestion.  This 
a  point  however,  worthy  of  consideration  ;  and 
iturally  suggests  the  question.  How  is  the  body 
;pplied  with  nourishment  by  taking  in  food  into 
5  stomach  ?  The  common  notion  is,  that  much 
pp.nds,  as  I  have  indeed  before  mentioned,  on 
3  hardness  of  the  food  ;  and  it  is  a  common  say- 
5,  in  order  to  sliow  off  a  horse  which  is  in  a  good 
ndition, '  that  he  has  plenty  of  hard  meat  in  him.' 
jw  this  is  a  very  silly  and  erroneous  idea,  if  we 
^uire  into  it  ;  for,  whatever  may  be  the  consist- 
cy  of  the  food  which  is  taken  into  the  stomach, 
must,  before  the  body  can  possibly  derive  any 
bstantial  support  or  benefit  from  it,  be  converted  I 


into  chyme — a  pultaceous  mass  ;  and  this  as  it 
passes  onwards  from  the  stomach  into  the  intesti- 
nal canal,  is  rendered  still  more  fluid  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  the  secretions  from  the  stomach,  the 
liver  and  the  pancreas,  when  it  becomes  of  a  milky 
appearance,  and  is  called  chyle.  It  is  then  taken 
into  the  system  by  the  lacteals  ;  and  in  this  fluid, 
this  soft  state,  and  in  this  state  only,  mixes  with 
the  blood,  and  passes  through  the  circulating  ves- 
sels for  the  nourishment  of  the  system. 

'Now  if  the  hardest  of  the  food  must  In  this 
manner  be  broken  down  and  dissolved  before  it 
can  really  enter  into  the  system,  it  must  appear 
evident  that  something  approaching  to  this  solu- 
tion, if  done  artificially,  would  greatly  aid  the  or- 
gans of  digestion  in  this  process,  and  that  there- 
by much  exertion  might  be  saved  to  the  system, 
and  at  the  same  time  nourishment  would  be  rap- 
idly conveyed  into  it.  It  is  with  this  view  that  I 
would  recommend  the  general  adoption  of  cooking 
food  for  horses." 


On  the  Utility  and  best  Itlethod  of  cooking  Food 
for  Domestic  Animals. 

This  subject  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
practical  men  in  Europe  and  in  this  country  for 
many  years,  and  it  is  a  branch  of  rural  economy 
at  all  times  worthy  the  careful  investigation  of  the 
farmer.  The  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  have 
in  a  manner  directed  the  public  attention  to  the 
comparative  advantages  of  feeding  farm-stock  with 
prepared  or  unprepared  food,  and  have  by  liberal 
premiums  induced  numerous  experiments  to  be 
actually  made,  and  elicited  much  valuable  inform- 
ation. The  conclusions  which  have  been  drawn 
from  these  and  other  experiments  seem  to  be — 

1.  That  a  great  saving,  some  say  one  half  or 
more,  is  effected  by  cutting  the  dry  fodder  for 
horses  and  neat  cattle,  and  feeding  it  with  their 
provender  or  grain,  in  two  or  three  daily  messes, 
in  mangers.  Not  that  tlie  food  is  thereby  en- 
hanced in  its  inherent  jiroperties,  but  that  given  in 
this  way  it  all  tells — is  all  consumed,  all  digested, 
all  converted  into  nutriment.  There  is  compara- 
tively none  wasted  or  voided,  without  having  ben- 
efitted the  animal.  In  the  ordinary  mode  of  feed- 
ing at  racks,  yards  and  in  o|)en  fields  at  stacks,  it  is 
well  known  that  much  is  lost,  from  the  difficulty 
of  masticating  uncut  hay,  straw  and  stalks,  and 
from  its  being  trodden  under  the  feet  of  animals 
and  spoilt.  Much  labor  is  besides  saved  to  the 
animal,  as  cut  food  requires  less  mastication,  and 
the  animal  enjoys  a  longer  [leriod  of  rest. 

2.  That  grain  and  jiulse,  as  cattle  food,  is  en- 
hanced in  value  by  being  ground  or  bruised  before 
it  is  fed  out,  so  much  as  to  warrant  the  expense  of 
sending  it  to  mill,  and  the  deduction  of  toll.  In- 
dian corn,  oats,  rye  and  other  grain,  given  to  farm 
animals  in  a  dry,  unbroken  state,  it  must  have  been 
observed  -by  every  one,  particularly  when  tlie 
animal  is  high  fed,  are  often  voided  in  a  half  or 
wholly  undigested  state,  and  virtually  lost.  This 
does  not  happen  when  the  grain  has  been  ground. 

3.  That  although   roots,  as  rata   baga,  mangel 


wnrtzel  and  potatoes,  are  improved  as  fattening 
iiiateriiils  for  neat  cattle,  by  cooking,  the  advunta- 
ges  hardly  counterbalance  the  extra  expense  of 
the  labor  and  fuel. 

4.  That  for  working  horses,  cooking  the  roots 
we  have  enumerated,  and  feeding  them  with  cut 
hay  and  straw,  is  of  manifest  advantage  ;  and  that 
thus  fed  they  snjiersede  the  necessity  of  grain. 

5.  That  in  fattening  hogs,  there  is  decided 
economy  in  grinding  and  cooking  food.  The  ex- 
periments upon  this  subject  are  many  and  conclu- 
sive. Some  estimate  the  saving  of  one  half  tl^e 
quantity  of  food.  Taking  into  account  the  various 
materials  on  a  farm  which  may  thus  be  turned  to 
account,  we  are  satisfied  that  one  half  the  cost  of 
making  pork  may  in  this  way  be  saved.  Swine 
are  voracious  animals,  and  will  eat  more  than  their 
stomachs  can  digest,  unless  assisted  by  the  cooking 
[irocess.  There  are  upon  the  farm  many  defective 
matters,  as  pumpkins,  squashes,  small  potatoes, 
early  and  defective  apples  and  apple  pomace, 
which  are  of  little  value,  except  as  hog-food,  but 
which,  if  well  husbanded,  cooked  and  mixed  with 
ground  provender,  contribute  essentially  to  cheap- 
en our  pork.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  the 
articles  we  have  enumerated  are  nutritive  to  pigs, 
when  given  in  their  raw  state  ;  while  all  admit, 
who  have  made  the  experiment,  that  they  are 
highly  so  when  cooked.  Cooking  undoubtedly 
adds  to  their  nutritive  qualities,  as  it  does  to  the 
nutritive  properties  of  Indian  meal. 

The  relative  advantages  of  steaming  and  boiling 
will  very  much  depend,  we  suspect,  on  the  extent 
of  the  establishment.  We  have  tried  both,  though 
our  steamer  was  imperfect  ;  and  have  come  to  a 
conclusion,  that  when  the  number  of  hogs  to  be 
supplied  does  not  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  boiling 
is  preferable.  But  much  depends  on  the  judicious 
setting  of  the  boiler,  so  that  it  may  receive  the 
whole  advantage  of  ihe  fire.  For  this  purpose 
the  brick  work  should  be  made  to  conform  to  the 
shape  of  the  kettle,  leaving  a  space  of  three  or 
four  inches  between  them,  until  it  reaches  nearly 
the  top  of  the  kettle,  when  a  tier  of  brick  set  in 
edgeways  projected  for  the  flange  of  the  boiler  to 
rest  upon  ;  and  the  bottom  of  the  kettle,  or  about 
parallel  with  the  commencement  of  the  slope 
which  rounds  its  bottom.  By  this  means,  the 
flame  is  thrown  upon  the  sides  and  bottom,  and  in 
a  manner  that  the  whole  boiler  is  collapsed  with 
if  on  the  passage  to  the  smoke  flue ;  and  the  brick 
work  being  heated  constantly  refracts  back  its  heat 
upon  the  boiler.  A  tight  cover  should  be  laid 
over  the  cooking  food,  to  prevent  the  free  escape 
of  the  steam,  by  partially  confining  which,  the 
cooking  process  is  greatly  facilitated. 

There  should  be  appended  to  the  hog-house 
an  open  yard,  for  straw,  litter,  weeds,  &c.  which 
the  hogs  during  the  summer,  will  work  into  ma- 
nure, and  into  which  the  dung  is  thrown  from  the 
pen. 

Hogs  are  subject  to  various  diseases,  particularly 
if  shut  up  in  a  close  pen,  during  the  time  of  fat- 
tening, which  are  often  suddenly  fatal.     Preven- 
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tiou  is  here  easier  than  cure  ;  and  many  farmers 
lirefer  giving  their  hogs  yartl  room,  where  they 
c;an  root  in  the  earth,  wliich  is  deemed  a  prevent- 
ive. Others  give  tliem  occasionally  rotten  wood, 
charcoal,  sulphnr,  antimony  or  madder,  all  which 
are  considered  as  aperients,  cleansers  or  alteratives, 
.lud  consequently  as  conducing  to  health.  Salt  is 
ail  important,  ami  should  be  habitually  blended 
with  their  cooked  food. — Albany  Cultivator. 


RULES  &.  REGULATIOIVS  of  the  CATTLE  SHOW, 

It*  BRIGHTON,   O  CTOBF.R   13,    1835. 

Time  of  Entry  for  the  Premiums. 

1.  Manufactures  and  [nventions,  Butter,  Cheese 
and  Cider,  before  9  o'clock,  A.  ]M,on  Wednesday 
the  14th,  and  to  be  deposited  at  the  Hall,  and 
r(!ady  for  exhibition  before  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  of 
the  same  day.  The  Hall  will  be  open  on  the 
Monday  previous,  for  the  deposit  of  articles. 

2.  Stock  of  every  kind  to  be  entered  by  letter, 
post  paid,  specifying  the  animals  ;  or  by  personal 
application  to  Mr  Damsl  Kingsley,  at  Brighton, 
Secretary  of  the  Show,  on  or  before  Tuesday  the 
14th  :  and  a  certificate  will  be  given  of  such  entry, 
bearing  the  number  of  the  pen  assigned. 

3.  Ploughs,  for  the  Ploughing  Match,  to  be  en- 
tered before  9  o'clock,  A.  M.  on  Vv  ednesday  the 
14th. 

4.  Vv'orking  Oxen  on  or  before  Tuesday  the 
13th. 

EXAMI.VATiON    FOR    THE    PREMIUMS. 

1.  The  Committees  on  Inventions,  on  manu- 
factures, and  on  Butter,  Cheese  and  Cider,  will 
commence  their  examinations  of  the  articles  en- 
tered in  their  several  departments  at  10  o'clock, 
A.  M.  on  Wednesday  the  14th. 

2.  The  Comujittee  on  Stock  at  9  o'clock,  A.M. 
on  Wednesday  the  14th. 

3.  The  Ploughing  Match  will  take  place  pre- 
cisely at  half  past  9  o'clock,  A.  M.  on  Wednesday 
the  14th. 

3.  The  trial  of  Working  O.xen  at  11  o'clock, 
lirecisely,  the  same  day. 

5.  The  Auction  for  Animals  and  Manufactures 
at  12  o'clock,  M.  on  the  same  day. 

RULES  TO  BE  OBSERVED  BY  THE  COMPETITORS 
FOR  THE  PRKMIUMS. 

1.  All  Stock  to  be  in  the  pens  before  9  o'clock, 
A.  M.  on  Wednesday. 

2.  No  animals  to  be  removed  from  the  pens  but 
by  the  permission  of  a  Marshal, 

3.  Fat  cattle  are  to  be  weighed  before  being 
put  into  the  pens,  at  the  expense  of  the  owner. 
No  animal  not  bred  within  the  State  can  be  offered 
for  a  Premium. 

4.  The  Working  Oxen  to  be  arranged  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  avenue  from  the  road  to  the 
Hall,  with  their  heads  towards  the  centre;  and  tlie 
drivers  are  to  remain  with  them  there,  until  the 
time  for  the  trial, 

5.  A  certificate  will  be  required  that  articles  of 
manufacture  offered  for  premium  were  wrought 
within  the  State — to  be  delivered  to  tlie  Secretary 
at  the  time  of  the  entry — who  will  furnish  for 
each  parcel,  to  the  person  presenting  it,  u  LmIjcI, 
with  a  nuudjcr  corresjionding  with  that  of  the 
certificate  of  the  entry,  to  be  annexed  to  th(^  parcel. 

6.  No  competitor  for  any  premium  to  lie  pres- 
ent during  the  examination,  unless  requested  by 
thf  Committ  iS, — the    claimants  of  the  premiums 


for  Inventions  excepted,  who  will  be  required  to 
attend  on  the  Committee  to  answer  such  questions 
as  may  be  put  to  them  ;  and  also  to  exhibit  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  such  inventions  as  are  offered 
by  them  are  of  profitable  use. 

7.  After  examination,  the  goods  will  be  consid- 
ered in  charge  of  the  owners,  but  must  remain 
for  public  inspection  until  after  the  Auction  on 
Wednesday  the  14th,  but  a  night  watch  will  be 
provided  by  the  Trustees. 

8.  Each  parcel  of  Butter,  Cheese  and  Cid.?r 
must  have  upon  it  the  private  mark  of  the  owner. 

9.  Notice  must  be  given  to  the  Secretary,  of  the 
Animals  and  Manufactures  to  be  sold  at  Auction, 
in  season  for  a  list  to  be  prepared  for  the  use  of 
the  Auctioneers.  The  sale  to  be  in  the  order  of 
the  entries. 

10.  The  services  of  the  Auctioneers  will  be 
gratuitous  ;  but  the  government  duty  must  be 
paid  by  the  owners.  The  owners  will  attend  to 
the  delivery  to  purchasers,  and  collect  the  pur- 
chase money. 

PARTICULAR    NOTICES. 

1. — The  Society  will  meet  at  the  Hall  at  1 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  proceed  thence,  accompanied 
by  the  Committees,  invited  persons,  and  other 
gentlemen,  who  intend  to  dine  with  the  Society, 
to  the  Meeting-house,  where  an  address  will  be 
delivered  by  the  Hon.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  after 
which  the  Premiums  awarded,  will  be  announced 
by  the  Assistant  Recording  Secretary.  A  t'I'o- 
cessicn  will  then  be  formed  to  the  Cattle  Fair 
Hotel,  where  a  public   dinner  will  be  provided. 

2 The  Treasurer  will  attend  at  the  hall  at  5 

o'clock,  to  pay  such  premiums  as  may  then  be 
demanded,  And  idso  on  Thursday  the  15th, 
from  9  o'clock,  A.  M.  till  12.  At  one  or  other  of 
which  times  the  claimants  are  particularly  request- 
ed to  apply  for  their  money. 

3. — Premiums  not  claimed  within  six  months 
will  be  considered  as  generously  given  to  aid  the 
funds  of  the  Society. 

4. — Mr  N.  A.  Thompson  will  attend  at  the 
Hall  to  deliver  certificates  of  membership  to 
persons  elected  members  of  the  Society,  at  the 
meeting  on  the  day  of  the  Show,  and  to  others 
who  may  never  have  received  their  certificates, 

5. — No  person  will  be  admitted  to  the  Hall 
except  such  as  have  business  there,  on  any  day 
but  the  day  of  the  show. 

No  person,  whatever,  will  be  admitted  in  the 
Avenue,  between  the  ranges  of  the  pens,  except 
the  examining  committees,  until  11  o'clock,  A. 
M.,  after  which  time  the  trustess,  members  of  the 
Society,  and  invited  guests,  will  be  admitted. 

{Cf^  ^o  Booth,  or  Tent,  or  place  for  the  sale 
of  liquors  of  any  kind,  will  be  allowed  within 
the  grounds  belonging  to  the  Society.  Nor  will 
any  openings  through  their  fences  to  adjoining 
lots  be  jieruiitted. 

Tickets  for  the  Society's  dinner  may  be  had  of 
Mr  W.  A.  Tliomrsnn  at  the  Hal!,  and  at  the 
Cattle  Fair  Hotel  in  Briditon  ;  and  also  at  the 
bookstores  of  Russell,  Odiorne  &  Co.  and  O.  C. 
Greenleaf,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  and  at  the 
New  England  Farmer  Office,  No.  52  North  Jlar- 
kct  Street. 

05^  Cultivators  of  fine  Fruit  are  requested  to 
send  samples  for  exhibition  at  the  Society's 
dinner. 

Vegetables  rcuuirkable  for  size  and  other 
qualities,  will  have  a  place  assigned  them  for 
exhibition  at  the  Hall, 


Gentlemen  who  have  fine  Animals  that  do 
credit  to  the  country,  are  requested  to  send  them 
to  the  Pens  for  exhibition,  if  not  for  premium. 

J.    Heard,  "] 

P,  C.  Brooks,  ]        Committee 

B.    Guild, 

J.  QuiNCT,  Jr. 

Henry  Codman,         j     Arrangements. 

Abbott  Lawrence,  J 


"/ 
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MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

report   of   the    committee     on   flowers   ani 
plants. 

Col.  T.  H.  Perkins,  Brookline.  A  handsomt 
frame  work  of  flowers,  on  which  the  grapes  fron 
his  houses  were  susjiended  :  also,  a  specimei 
of  the  flowers  of  Phaseolus  caracalla,  a  rare  green 
house  plant  of  singular  appearance  and  delightfti 
fragrance. 

Hon,  John  Lowell,  Roxbury.  A  splendif 
Orange  tree,  laden  with  fruit;  the  Sweet  Liini 
tree,  an  exceedingly  rare  plant ;  a  fine  specimei 
of  the  elegant  Gonjphocarpus;  Gloxinia  maculatf 
and  spcciosa,  Plectranthus  frutieosus,  Justici 
picta.  Begonia  argyrostigma,  Ardisia  solanacet 
with  many  other  ornaments  of  the  greenhouse 
and  amongst  a  variety  of  cut  flowers  were  th 
stately  Canua  speciosa,  and  the  rare  Strelitzi 
regina. 

W.  Pratt,  Esq.,  Watertown.  A  magnificct 
collection  of  Dahlias,  with  a  very  liberal  donatio 
of  cut  flowers. 

Thomas  Lee,    Esq.,   Brookline.     Two   elcL.tr 
vases,  containing  cut  flowere,  amongst  which  \m  r 
Calandrinia  grandiflora,  Linaria   genistifolia,   Li 
pinus  nmtabilis,  Helenium  autumnalis,  AigemoDi 
Barclayana,  'I  hunbergia  alata,  Maniandia  Barclaj  ' 
ana,    and  many  others.  [ 

Mrs  Norcross,  of  Boston.  Several  fine  iilantl 
in  pots,  amongst  which  were  Polianthus  tuberos 
(the  Tuberose,)  Myrtle-leaved  Orange,  BegODi' 
Evansiana,  and  others.  | 

H.  A.  Breed,  Es<|.,  Lynn.  A  large  and  fir 
bouquet  of  cut  flowers. 

Hon.  E.  Vose,  Dorchester.  A  large  quantity  i 
cut  flowers. 

M.  P.  Wilder,  Esq.,  Dorchester.  A  very  fir 
and  iiuinerous  collection  of  Dahlias,  among; 
which  the  most  conspicuous  for  beauty  and  su( 
cessful  growth,  were  Countess  of  Ponza,  Lot 
Chichester,  Polyphemus,  Richardson's  Alici 
Brown's  Ophelia,  Belladonna,  Countess  of  Livei 
[lool,  Jason,  Negro  boy,  Agrippina;  also,  a  va;  ' 
of  about  forty  varieties  of  beautiful  autumnal  rose 
including  the  celebrated  Palavicin  and  the  Trioii 
phe  de  Bollwiller,  a  large  donation  of  cut  flowci 
and  many  rare  exotic  plants  in  po-s. 

S.  Phijips,  Esq.,  Dorchester.     Celosia   cristatanii, 


and  several  other  beautiful   plants  in   jints,  wi< 
fine   specimen   of  Solanum  nielongena,  the 
plant. 

J.  F.  Priest,  Esq.,  Boston.  A  large  anrl  maJ 
ficcnt  plant  of  the  Salvia  sjdendens ;  double-fll 
ering  Pomegranate,  and  several  others. 

Mr  'i'homas  Dunlap,  from  the  garden  of  W.  (I 
Buckner,  Esq.,  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y.  A  fine  CO  I 
lection  of  Dahlias,  the  most  1  eautiful  of  whic 
weie  Wilmot's  Superb^  Granta,  Paroquet ;  Diadeal 
a  seedling  raised  by  him,  in  the  style  of  Count 
of  Liverpool,  and  Roscoe,  another  fine  seedlioj| 
also  raised  by  him. 

E.  "il.  Richards,  Esq.,   Dorchester.     A   yeiloi 
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Lcillinii;  Diililia  of  very  great  merit,  raised  by  lilm. 
— W.  Wortliingtoii,  Esq.,  Dorchester.  A  consid- 
lalili-  nunilior  ot'  bouquets  ot"  cut  flowers,  con- 
aiiiiri;;,  with  otiiers,  some  remarkably  fine  speci- 
-lu'iis  of  China  Aster. 

J.  I,.  L.  F.  Warren,  Esq.,  Brighton.  A  fine 
;olK'ction  of  Dahlias,  with  several  beautiful 
)ouquots. 

.1.  Crane,  Esq.,  Boston.  Two  fine  plants,  in 
)Ots,  of  Helianthus  giganteus. 

Mr  .S.  Walker,  Roxbury.  A  fine  bouquet  of  cut 
lowers,  with  a  choice  collection  of  Dahlias ;  the 
nost  brilliant  in  color  and  perfect  in  shape  were 
lueen  of  the  Dahlias,  ^liss  Pelhani,  Denisii, 
ipringfiekl  Rival,  Tyso's  Matilda,  Groonisbridge's 
•latchless;  also,  a  small  but  elegant  group  of 
eedling  Heartsease,  (Viola). 

Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge,  under  the  direction 
f  Mr  Carter,  the  following  plants  in  pots:  — 
ianksia  serrata  in  flower,  Eugenia  jambos,  Cal- 
istemon  lanceolata,  Eleagnus,  Melaleuca,  Clero- 
endron,  Protea  argentea,  Acacia  falcata.  Aster 
rgyrophylhus,  Laurus  indica,  Paasiflora  alba, 
)iosma,     Gordonia    lasiantlius,  Ballota,    Fuchsia 

f "Delia  and   Thomsonia,  Calothainnus   quadrifida, 
hododendron,  and  others;  also,  a  very  fine  col- 
ectiou  of  Dahlias,  the   most  prominent  of  which 
irere  Wells's  white,   Amanda,  Belladonna,  Queen 
If  the   Dahlias,   and    a  seedling   of  considerable 
iauty,  raised  by  Mr  Carter. 
Mount  Auburn    Garden,  under  the  direction  of 
r  Russell.     A    profusion  of  cut  flowers. 
W.  Kenrick,  Newton.     Several  beautiful  plants 
I  pots,   including  two  fine   specimens  of  Morus 
ulticaulis,  with  a  large  quantity  of  cut  flowers. 
J.  A.  Kenrick,  Newton.     A  large   quantity   of 
HJt  flowers. 

Messrs  Winship,   Brighton.     A   large  quantity 

if  cut  flowers,  with  two  magnificent  plants  of  the 

ockscon)b,  Celosia  cristata. 

Lancaster  Botanic  Garden,  under  the   direction 

f  Mr  Jos.  Breck.     A  numerous   and    matchless 

Mllection  of  Dahlias  ;  the  most  striking  for  beauty 

id  shape  were  Village  maid,  Thorburn's  seeilling 

irom  Widnall,  King  of  the  Whites,  Transcendant, 

^olviU's  Perfecta,  Widnall's  Jason,    Queen  of  the 

fellows,    Wells's    Royal    Lilac,    and   Margaret's 

^avorite,  a  beautiful  seedling,  raised  by  Mr  Breck. 

Messrs  Ilovey,   Boston.       A    very    choice   and 

irilliant   collection  of  double   China  Asters,   em- 

iracing  twelve   distinct  kinds,  with   several   very 

ne  Dahlias,  the  most  conspicuous  for  beauty  both 

»f  Bhape  and  color  were   Lord   Liverpool,  Negro 

oy,  Cassina,   Prince    George,   Widnall's  Adonis, 

iota   formosissima ;    also,    several   bouquets,   re- 

narkable  for  variety  of  flowers  and  elegance   of 

irrangement,  containing  Gladiolus  natalensis,  Zin- 

ia,  violacea  var.  coccinea,  Euphorbia  variegata, 

)ahlias.  Phlox  roseuni,  glomerata,  cordata,  Wheel- 

riana,    Americana,    Solidago    altissima,    with    a 

juantity  of  cut  flowe;s. 

Mr  Sweetser,  Boston.  A  supei-b  collection  of 
Oahlias,  amongst  which  the  finest  were  Alba  fim- 
jriata,  and  the  King  of  the  Yellows ;  several 
jeautiful  bouquets,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  Rosa 
Lamarque,  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  fragrant 
jf  the  tribe. 

Mr  D.  Muqihy,  Roxbury.  Many  greenhouse 
plants  ;  amongst  them  were  a  large  Myrtus  com- 
munis with  fruit,  Cyclas  revoluta.  Viburnum 
finus,  Orange  trees,  Calla  Ethiopica,  many  bou- 
quets and  cut  flowers. 


John  Arnold,  Cambridge.  A  variety  of  plaata 
iu  pots. 

J.  D.  Williams,  Boston.  A  variety  of  plants  in 
pots;  among  ihcm  were  the  Silver-edged  Holly, 
the  Jrish  Yew,  and  the  Laurel. 

W.  Wales,  Dorchester.  A  fine  collection  of  cut 
flowers  and  bouquets,  in  one  of  which  was  the 
beautiful  and  fragrant  Yellow  Tea  Rose. 

S.  H.  Weld,  Esq.,  Roxbury.  Dahlias  and  cut 
flowers. 

B.  P.  Winslow,  C.  Newhall,  J.  Richardson,  N. 
Davenport,  J.  Gardner  and  Mr  Farnsvvorth.  Cut 
flowers.     For  the  committee, 

J.  E.  Teschemacher. 


Preservation  of  Teeth. — Nearly  all  the  ex- 
pedients resorted  to  in  these  scientific  days  for  the 
preservation  of  the  teeth  are  directly  calculated  to 
hasten  their  decay.  In  the  first  place  pulverized 
charcoal  applied  from  day  to  day  with  a  brush,  an 
almost  universal  practice,  wears  upon  the  enamel 
by  constant  attrition  ;  under  this  grinding  opera- 
tion, idtimately,  the  osseous  or  inner  bony  part 
begins  to  have  a  blue  tinge,  and  finally  carious 
spots  give  evidence  of  the  certain  commencement 
of  disease.  Salt,  lemon  juice,  indeed  any  of  the 
acids,  are  positively  injurious,  as  they  act  directly 
upon  the  lime  of  which  the  teeth  are  constituted, 
destroy  the  cohesion  of  particles,  and  bring  on  a 
speedy  decay.  Ashes,  next  to  charcoal,  is  intol- 
erably bad.  Peruvian  bark  is  a  good  application 
for  the  gums,  but  possesses  not  the  least  control 
over  the  chemical  composition  of  the  teeth.  Burnt 
crusts  reduced  to  powder,  also  scratch  and  mar  the 
enamel.  Those  persons  who  exclusively  confine 
themselves  to  brushing  their  teeth  daily  with  pure 
cold  water,  without  any  regard  to  the  thousands 
of  articles  ostensibly  prepared  with  cost,  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  caries  in  teeth,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  preserve  them  in  the  highest  state  of 
organic  perfection. — Scientific   Tracts. 


Yesterday  the  beautilul  vineyard  of  J.  Dow,  Esq, 
Brooklyn,  was  thrown  open  to  the  gentlemen  and 
ladies  of  that  city,  and  to  hundreds  from  New  York, 
and  not  less  than  1600  partook  of  the  grapes  and 
wine,  most  ta:tefully  arranged  under  an  extensive 
arbor  in  the  centre  of  the  vineyard.  Bacchus  or 
Cupid  never  witnessed  a  more  fascinating  scene, 
and  if  Bacchanalian  hilarity  was  ever  excusable, 
it  would  have  been  so  on  this  occasion,  the  temp- 
tations were  so  great. 

The  urbanity  and  attention  of  Mr.  Dow  and  his 
family,  excited  tin  admiration  of  the  numerous 
visitors. 

Our  readers  will  be  astonished  to  Iparn,  that 
after  the  profuse  consumption  of  grapes,  Mr.  Dow 
has  still  on  liis  vines  from  six  to  seven  tons  of 
grapes,  although  the  vines  supporting  them  do  not 
occupy  more  than  about  100  feet  square. — JV.  Y. 
Gazette. 

Smut  in  Wheat. — The  following  extract  from 
an  article  in  the  New  York  Farmer  of  1831,  by 
one  of  the  correspondents  of  that  paper,  will  show 
the  neccessity  of  guarding  carefully  against  every 
means  by  which  seed  wheat  can  become  infected 
with  this  disease.  Results  simdar  to  this  are 
frequently  witnessed. 

"A  neighbor  of  mine,  having  purchased  some 
very  excellent  seed  wheat,  the  same  was  delivered 
in  the  farmer's  bags  of  whom  he  had  bought  the 


wheat,  with  a  promises  that  he,  the  purchaser, 
would  return  the  bags  immediately  after  the  grain 
was  .sown  or  deposited  in  the  drill.  My  neigh- 
bor complied  with  this  request,  and  having  drill- 
ed about  half  the  quantity,  from  tliose  bugs  in 
which  he  had  received  tlii>  wheat,  he  took  oppor- 
tunity on  t:ie  following  day,  which  day  had  been 
very  wet  and  unfiivorable  for  drilling  the  remain- 
der, to  empty  those  bags,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  returned.  Thus  was  this  excellent,  clean,  and 
till  then  unadulterated  seed  wheat,  put  into  his 
(the  purchaser's)  own  bags,  which  befi)re  had 
contained  some  very  foul  and  diseased  smutty  wheat, 
as  he  together  with  his  farm  servants,  acknowl- 
edged the  fact.  On  the  third  day  the  remainder 
of  the  wheat  was  drilled  ou  the  sane  soil,  and  in 
the  same  field,  hut  not  from  the  clean  bags  of  the 
seller  of  the  seed  wheat. 

"Now,  mark  the  result  at  harvest.  The  clean 
seed  wheat,  which  had  been  emptied  into  the  far- 
mer's own  filthy  smutty  bags,  produce  about  OTif 
twentieth  part  of  smutty  ears  ;  whereas,  from  the 
former  day's  drilling,  not  a  single  car  of  smutty 
wheat  could  be  found." 

Cows. — The  management  of  cows,  so  as  to 
keep  them  healthy,  and  ensure  a  constant  supply 
of  pure  milk,  is  not  generally  understood  in  cities, 
and  if  understood  is  not  practised.  Ktrolling 
through  Orange,  near  Grand  street,  says  the  Edit- 
or of  the  New  York  Star,  our  olfactor}"  nerves 
were  refreshed  with  the  delightful  odor  of  cows, 
something  like  new  mown  hay,  which  perfumed 
the  air,  and  that  too  in  a  part  of  the  city  not  re- 
markable for  its  cleanliness.  On  pushing  open 
the  door  of  a  wooden  stable  or  pen,  we  found 
thirty  fine  cows,  each  in  a  stall,  and  kept  iu  the 
most  wholesome  manner.  They  were  attended 
by  grooms,  like  horses,  curried  and  kept  clean 
daily,  fed  with  warm  swill  three  times  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  besides  meal  and  hay.  The  swill  is 
emptied  in  a  vat  and  pumped  into  their  troughs, 
and  the  free  use  of  water  coursing  constantly 
through  the  stable,  keeps  the  place  sweetand  clean. 
The  consequence  of  this  treatment  is,  that  their 
hides  are  smooth  and  glossy,  the  animals  lively, 
and  their  udders  distended  with  milk,  which  is 
served  to  city  customers.  We  think  this  mode 
preferable  to  turningcows  loose  on  the  common  to 
pick  up  the  stunted  shrubbery,  and  nip  the  rank 
grass,  or  walk_  the  streets  gathering  the  oflials  of 
the  city. 

The  breath  of  these  cows  is  considered  good 
for  consumptive  persons  ;  and,  although  the  stable 
has  not  an  inviting  exterior,  yet  the  condition  of 
the  tenants  is  really  admirable,  and  we  should 
prefer  milk  from  animals  kept  so  carefully. 

Time  for  painting  houses.  The  Genesee 
Farmer  says,  that  repeated  experiments  show  that 
paint  put  upon  houses  late  in  autumn,  or  in 
winter  will  last  far  longer  than  that  put  on  in 
warm  weather.  In  cold  weather  the  oil  dries  on 
the  clapboards,  and  with  other  ingredients  forms 
a  durable  body  ;  but  in  hot  weather  the  boards 
absorb  the  oil,  and  what  remains  on  the  surface 
has  but  little  substance. 

A  Hit. — In  reply  to  a  remark  that  the  gentle- 
men who  exchanged  two  shots  at  six  paces,  without 
effect,  "  shoota  hands,"  the  Lynchburg  Virginian 
ays,  that,  "  it  is  very  clear  the  gentlemen's  hands 
shook  b;fore  the  reconciliation." 
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USES  ANB  elII,TURE  OF    RUTA  BAGA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fanners'  Register: 

The  Swedisli  turnivi,  fn"  ruta  baga,  is  a  niOi?t 
valualtle  vegetable  for  'all  kinds  of  cattle.  Some 
horses  refuse  it,  but  geaierally  tlijjj  are  fond  of  it. 
When  designed  for  horses,  the  root.s  should  be 
well  washed  atid  chopped  ur). —  but  for  cows  or 
hogs  this  is  unnecessary.  Indeed  it  is  thought 
that  cows  thrive  better  /upon  the  roots  in  itlieir  dir- 
ty state;  and  when  given  whole,  they  are  not  so 
likely  to  choke  them.  The  teeth  of  sheep  may 
be  injured  by  roots  in  very  diity  condition  —  but 
ill  these  cattle  eat  more  slowly  and  securely,  I 
think,  if  tiie  turniiis  are  throvvii  to  them  in  an  un- 
divided state.  I  used  a  turnip  cutter  when  I  first 
began  to  feed  them,  but  discontinued  it  as  trou- 
blesome and  unnecessary. 

The  Swedish  tnniip,  when  first  estcn  by  milch 
<-ows,  gives  the  milk  and  butter  a  flavor  something 
like  that  of  garlic.  This  is  not  unpleasant  to  some 
persons,  and  becomes  less  obvious  as  the  digestive 
organs  of  the  cattle  more  jicrfectly  assimilate  the 
food.  It  may  be  obviated,  however,  by  dissolving 
an  ounce  of  saltpetre  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  put- 
ting a  table  spoonful  of  the  solution  into  each 
milk  .pan  as  the  warm  milk  is  emptied  into  it. 

In  the  winter  season,  the  butter  from  cows  ju- 
diciously fed  upon  ruta  baga,  has  the  flavor  and 
appearance  of  grass  butler.  Half  a  bushel  per 
day,  divided  into  three  messes,  is  a  fair  allowance. 
I  have  sometimes  fed  a  bushel  ami  a  half  to  each 
cow  per  diem.  The  vegetable  is  very  grateful  to 
the  animal,  which  while  eating  it,  rcfjuires  little 
water  to  drink.  I  have  known  cows  refuse  to 
drink  water  for  several  weeks  when  freely  fed  on 
Swedish  turnips.  Straw,  corn  fodder,  or  coarse 
hay,  is  at  the  same  time  essential  to  enable  them 
to  chew  the  cud. 

The  skin  remains  slack,  and  the  health  more 
vigorous  and  decided,  by  the  use  of  these  turnips  ; 
and  the  amount  of  barn-yard  manure  is  much  in- 
creased. It  is  best  to  feed  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 
In  fattening  cattle,  Swedish  turnips,  sprinkled  with 
com  meal,  gives  the  meat  a  finer  quality,  juice 
and  relish.  It  is  also  an  economy  where  corn  is 
liigh  in  price. 

The  ruta  baga  is  generally  thought  to  be  a 
troublesome  crop ;  and  many  reliiupiish  its  culti- 
vation from  the  difficulty  of  its  management,  it'/je?! 
not  thoroughly  understood.  The  ploughing  or 
ridging,  drilling,  hand-hoeing,  and  care,  are  pe- 
culiar, and  much  unnecessary  labor  and  pains  of- 
ten at  first  embarrass  the  cultivator.  But  when 
once  well  comprehended,  the  crop  is  usually  esti- 
mated highly. 

We  generally  plough  up  a  barley,  wheat,  or  rye 
Stubble,  immediately  after  harvest  ;  then  roll  and 
harrow  it  well.  If  we  have  fine  mamu'e,  {we 
often  use  street  dirt  and  bones,)  this  is  hauled  out 
and  spread,  and  the  ridges  (two  furrows  cast  to- 
gether) are  ploughed  at  once.  These  an:  rolled 
flat,  and  the  seed  drilled  upon  the  top  of  tliem 
with  a  machine  (a  turnip  drill)  contrived  for  the 
|iurpose  ;  or  a  porter  bottle  with  a  (|uill  fi\ed  in 
the  cork,  having  a  hole  of  sufiicient  size  iu  ihe 
small  end  of  the  quill.  If  the  manure  is  long,  am! 
intractable,  the  ridges  are  ploughed  first,  the  dung 
is  then  carted  and  spread  between  them,  and  the 
double  furrows  are  afterwards  spli||si)  as  to  cover 
in  completely  the  long  manure.  The  seed  is 
sown  tolerably  thick.  When  the  plant  has  four 
leaves,  the  supernumeraries  are  cut  out  with  hand 


hoes,  leaving  the  finest  plants  from  six  to  twelve 
inches  asunder.  Eight  inches  is  the  average 
width  between  the  plants  :  if  they  are  allowed  to 
stand  thick,  the  crop  is  ruined,  and  no  fear  should 
be  entertained  to  cut  out  freely. 

Before  hoeing,  a  light  triangidar  harrow  is  run 
between  the  rows  to  level  the  earth,  and  clear  the 
ground  from  weeds.  An  implement  with  a  slide 
behind  and  hinges  in  the  front,  so  that  the  width 
can  be  changed  at  pleasure,  according  to  the 
growth  is  most  convenient. 

A  mistake  is  often  made  with  the  turnip  crop, 
in  hilling  up  the  roots  by  jjlough  or  hoe.  The 
earth,  on  the  contrary,  should  always  be  taken 
from  the  tiirnlp.  Itsta|i  root  is  quite  sufiicient  for 
its  nourishment,  and  the  bulb  grows  larger  as  the 
earth  is  drmon  from  it.  The  calculation  is  to  hoe 
and  cultivate  the  ground  until  it  is  quite  level, 
harrowing  or  horee-hoeing  between  the  rows,  and 
hand-hoeing  between  the  growing  turnips.  We 
sometimes  sow  barley,  wheat,  or  rye  among  the 
ruta  baga  for  a  permanent  crop,  and  cover  in  the 
seed  when  we  give  the  turnips  the  last  dressing 
with  the  harrow  or  horse-hoe.  I  have  seen  very 
good  crops  of  grain  after  the  turnips,  and  300  bushc 
els  of  turnips  per  acre.  In  planting  Swedes  for 
seed,  care  should  be  had  that  no  other  plants  of 
the  same  family  be  permitted  to  flower  near  them 
or  iu  the  same  garden.  Other  kinds  of  tmnips 
cabbage,  and  radishes,  will  change  the  character 
of  the  seed ;  and,  of  cours",  the  quality  of  the 
roots  will  be  subsequently  altered  from  that  of  the 
original.  A  friend  —  G.  11.  Walker,  of  Hongford, 
Philadelphia  county  —  who  is  exceedingly  care- 
ful in  all  such  matters,  promises  me  to  forward 
you  some  of  the  true  breed,  which  you  will  do 
me  a  favor  by  distributing  atnong  our  friends  on 
James  River,  (especially  to  George  E.  Harrison 
and  .lohn  A.  Selden,  his  brother  Miles  D.  Selden, 
and  Hill  Carter,  Esqrs, 

In  your  climate,  except  in  very  severe  winters, 
like  the  last,  you  have  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  leave  tlje  turnips  in  the  field,  to  be  pulled  as 
they  are  wanted  for  use.  Here  we  are  obliged 
by  the  severity  of  the  season,  to  pull  and  top  them 
by  the  middle  of  November,  and  to  hoard  them 
away  in  cellars  or  caves,  where  they  sometimes 
heat,  and  require  much  handling. 

You  can  sow  later  than  we  do,  for  the  plant  is 
one  of  a  cold  climate,  and  grows  rapidly  aftt  ■.'  tlie 
first  frosts.  I  am,  however,  now  [June  30]  eating 
ruta  baga  raised  this  spring  in  my  garden  by  mis- 
take ;  the  seed  being  sown  instead  of  Savoy  cab- 
bage.    I  find  tliem  very  palatable. 

This  turnip  bears  something  the  character  of 
the  pippin  a])ple,  which  increases  in  sweetness  and 
flavor  by  beiug  kept.  When  the  Swedish  turnip 
is  first  taken  from  the  ground  in  autumn,  it  has  a 
raw  or  rank  taste,  when  prepiared  for  the  table ; 
hut  towards  the  ndddle  of  winter,  it  im])roves  very 
nuu'h.  It  is  now  sought  after  in  our  markets,  of- 
ten selling  for  50  cents  per  bushel,  for  the  use  of 
the  table,  in  mid-w  inter  and  spring. 

Its  color  is  a  fine  rich  looking  yellow  when 
boiled,  and  the  only  objection  I  know  to  it  is,  that 
iluring  the  process  of  cooking  it  gives  out  an  un- 
savory odor.  This  is  of  less  im])orlance  when  the 
kitchens  are  separated  from  the  dwelling  house. 
J.  H.  Gibbon. 

Philadelphia  Cuiini;/,  July  2,  1835. 


nilXED   FOOD. 

Having  been  in  early  life  nuich  accustomed  to, 
and  a  c'ose  observer  of,  Pennsylvania  farming,  I 
was  much  pleased  with  the  German  economy  of 
increasing  forage  for  their  cattle,  by  the  aid  of  art 
in  mixing  food  — they  being  assured  that  the  pro- 
cess adds  to  the  capacity  of  each  ingredient,  for 
furnishing  nutritive  properties. 

This  theory  they  put  in  practice  throughout 
many  parts  of  the  state,  in  their  mode  of  putting 
up  green  clover,  as  a  forage  for  milch  cows  during 
winter ;  not  only  preserving,  as  they  believe,  in  a 
superior  manner,  the  fine  qualifies  of  the  clover, 
but  augmenting  equally  the  quantity  of  forage. 
As  fast  as  the  clover  is  cut  they  slack  it,  mixing 
equal  quantities  of  well  preserved  straw,  and  a 
small  portion  of  salt  sprinkled  regularly  over  the 
clover  as  the  layers  are  completed.  The  gratifica- 
tion with  which  the  cattle  appeared  to  feed  on  this 
preparation  throughout  the  winter,  I  early  noticed, 
especially  when  it  was  cut  up  in  the  box,  and 
served  out  to  them  in  troughs  —  one  tin  pint  cup 
full  of  rye  or  Indian  meal,  seasoning  the  food  of  a 
day,  when  confined  to  their  stalls. 

I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  an  ex- 
periment made  by  an  intelligent  German  farmer, 
to  ascertain  the  advantage  of  steaming  this  prejia- 
ration,  before  feeding,  and  was  nmeh  pleased  with 
the  result.  The  milk  evidently  was  increased  25 
])er  cent.,  and  the  capacity  of  the  food  for  giving 
out  its  nutritive  qualities  almost  thesame. — Farm- 
er's Register. 


Between   two  objects,  of  equal   attraction  and 
importance,  the   decision  soonest  made  is  best. 


[From  the  Maine  Farmer] 
Cows  boldiiig  up  1lK«lr  Alilk. 

Can  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  inform 
me  whether  cows  are  ever  in  the  habit  of  halding 
up  their  milk  so  ns  finally  dry  themselves  off? 
One  of  my  neighbors  has  a  heifer  three  years  old  : 
after  she  calved  the  present  season  she  gave  8  or 
9  quarts  to  a  milking,  and  exhibited  every  appear- 
ance of  making  an  excellent  Cow. 

About  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  she  gave  from 
one  teat,  which  swelled  at  the  time,  a  small  quan- 
tify of  curdled  or  clotted  milk.  Some  supposed 
that  she  was  troubled  with  the  Garget,  and  she  has 
been  doctored  for  that  complaint.  Others  say 
that  she  retains  her  milk,  or,  as  it  is  generally 
tenned,  '^  holds  itvp"  so  that  now  her  milk  is  re- 
duced to  less  than  half  the  quantity  it  was  three 
or  four  weeks  ag'o,  although  the  clotted  niilk  and 
swelling  have  subsided,  her  appetite  good,  and  no 
falling  off  as  to  feed.  Any  information  touching 
this  case  through  the  columns  of  the  Farmer  wilt 
be  thankfidly  received.  Cakolcs. 

August  22,  1835. 

JVb<e.-:^We  once  owned  a  cow  that  would  hold 
up  her  milk,  after  the  calf  was  weaned,  until  she 
would  become  dry,  or  rather  until  she  gave  so  lit- 
tle milk  that  it  was  no  object  to  tnilk  her.  This 
she  did  for  two  summers.  She  is  living  yet ;  and 
is  kept  for  the  i>urpose  of  rearing  calves  upon,  she 
being  excellent  for  that  business. — Ed. 


Ska-weed  manure. — Fleets  of  boats,  to  the 
number  of  sixty  or  seventy,  are  dai  y  arriving  at 
Galway,  with  sea-weed  for  manure,  fixun  Bunna- 
mara,  Arran,  and  the  county  of  Clare,  which  is 
purchased  with  avidity,  and  conveyed  on  carls  all 
over  the  country,  in  various  directions,  even  to  the 
distance  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  into  the  interior. — 
Gahoay  paper. 
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( ['roui  a  New  York  paper.  ] 
TRANSPLANTING  TREES. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact,  tliiit  of  tlio  niiinhcr  ot' 
trees  traiispianteil  in  our  public  walks  and  streets 
for  many  yeui-s  ])ast,  |mrtieularly  on  the  Battery 
and  in  tbe  Park,  at  least  three-fourths  have  never 
vejjetated  at  all,  and  of  the  few  that  have,  no  small 
number  of  them  have  died  the  first  season,  and  the 
remainder  are  now,  as  it  wore,  struggling  in  a 
sickly  state  between  life  and  death.  The  sole 
cause  of  whicli  is,  they  have  all  been  set  a  great 
deal  too  deep  in  the  ground,  and  tiie  consequence 
has  been  that  the  bark  above  root  has  become  rot- 
ten, and  extinguished  all  vegetable  life.  The  few 
that  have  escaped  this  catastrophe  will,  if  exam- 
ined, be  found  to  liave  entire  new  roots  formed 
above  the  old,  and  the  latter  ])0sscssing  no  vegeta- 
ble life  whatever.  .Vaturc  plainly  shows  how  deep 
all  trees  ought  to  be  planted.  To  set  them  in  the 
least  deeper  than  they  originally  grew,  is  danger- 
ous ;  to  set  them  much  deeper,  fatal.  Those  that 
have  been  set  out  in  the  public  walks  in  this  city, 
have  generally  been  planted  afoot  or  more  deeper 
than  they  naturally  stood,  and  it  is  the  height  of 
absurdity  to  expect  such  to  live  and  flourish,  with 
so  great  a  proportion  buried  in  the  earth,  which 
by  the  law  of  nature  grew  in  the  open  air.  To 
bury  animal  life  and  expect  it  there  to  live  and  ma- 
ture, is  not  more  preposterous.  In  unusually  ex- 
posed situations,  to  guard  against  injury  by  high 
winds,  it  is  only  required  to  shorten  the  tO|)S,  and 
otherwise  trim  them  ;  but  on  no  account  whatever 
ought  any  part  before  nursed  by  its  native  air  to 
be  buried  in  the  earth.  Particular  attention  to 
these  hints  is  now  necessary  from  the  improve- 
ments making  in  the  Park,  and  in  the  proposed 
removal  of  a  number  of  defunct  trees  to  be  re- 
placed by  others.  A  nimibcr  are  now  ready,  lying 
on  the  ground  for  that  purpose,  waiting  the  ne- 
cessary preparation.  They  have  not  only  their 
roots  covered  with  earth,  but  at  least  two  feet  above  I 
It  requires  no  great  gift  of  prophecy  to  predict 
that  these  will  also  share  the  fate  of  their  prede- 
cessors even  before  they  are  put  in  their  places,  if 
suffered  to  remain  any  time  in  their  present  state. 
Experience. 


RAISING  COCOONS. 

The  Silk  business  will  be  best  prosecuted  in 
this  country  by  having  it  systematized  as  in  France 
and  Italy.  Raising  the  cocoons  is  one  liranch, 
and  not  an  expensive  but  rather  a  simple  process. 
Mulberry  trees  can  be  had  at  a  trifling  cost,  and 
when  two  or  three  years  old,  will  furnish  abun- 
dant food  for  worms.  They  need  occupy  no 
ground  which  could  be  appropriated  to  other  uses. 
They  can  be  planted  by  the  side  offences  in  rows 
all  about  a  farmer's  homestead.  Even  planted  so 
close  as  to  form  an  impervious  and  beautiful 
hedge,  a  valuable  substitute  for  wooden  fences. 

When  the  worms  are  hatched  from  the  eggs  a 
portion  of  the  barn  or  wood  house  can  be  appro- 
priated to  feeding  them.  About  six  weeks  only 
are  occupied  in  the  process,  and  the  leaves  can  be 
plucked  and  all  needed  attentions  given  the  worms 
by  young  boys  or  girls  with  very  little  exjierience. 
After  the  feeding  is  over,  and  they  begin  to  wind 
their  cocoons,  they  require  no  further  attention. 
The  work  is  infinitely  more  agreeable,  as  well  as 
lucrative  than  the  sedentary  employment  of  cov- 
ering buttons,  or  even  working  at  palm-leaf  hats 
or  straw-braiding. 


When  the  cocoons  are  wound,  they  can  find  a 
ready  cash  market.  The  largi-  establishments 
which  are  conjing  into  existence  in  this  coimtrj', 
Ixith  for  raising  worms  and  winding  and  weaving 
the  Silk,  will  consume  more  than  can  be  had  for 
twenty  years.  In  France  and  Italy  the  leaves  are 
furnished  by  one  class  of  persons,  another  buys 
them  and  feeds  the  worms,  while  others  purchase 
the  cocoons  and  wind  them  for  a  fourth  class,  who 
manufacture  the  silk.  Cocoons  are  sold  as  most 
other  commodities  are,  carried  into  market  by 
the  peasantry  every  morning,  where  iiurclmsers 
are  ever  ready  to  secure  a  good  article.  We  earn- 
estly m-ge  upon  every  farmer  to  plant  mulberry 
trees,  and  furnish  a  healthful  and  lucrative  em- 
ployment fur  bis  little  ones. — M'orthampton   Cour. 

clover  for  Alaiiure. 

T  he  plan  of  enriching  laud  by  turning  under  a 
sod  or  lay  of  clover,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  great- 
est discoveries  that  has  ever  been  made  in  the  art 
of  ameliorating  soils.  Lorian  states  that  he  pur- 
chased an  exhausted  farm  in  Pennsylvania,  and  by 
pursuing  this  mode  of  renovating,  he  so  improved 
it  th.at  in  a  very  few  years,  he  more  than  quad- 
rupled his  crops.  A  writer  in  the  Hagerstown 
Torch  states  that  he  so  enriched  his  land  in  this 
manner,  that  it  was  too  fertile  for  wheat,  and  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  reducing  it  by  a  crop 
of  Indian  corn.  The  practice  of  many  others 
confirms  the  fact  that  clover  may  be  so  managed 
as  not  only  to  yield  a  fair  profit  as  a  fodder,  hut 
by  ploughing  the  sod  after  the  second  crop  is  ta- 
ken ofl^,  it  yields  another  profit  in  the  shape  of 
manure,  and  is  an  excellent  one,  too,  for  many  of 
our  most  valuable  crops. 

It  is  best  to  plough  after  the  second  crop  is  ta- 
ken ofli",  for  the  following  reasons : — 

Clover,  though  considered  a  perennial,  partaltes 
much  of  the  nature  of  a  biennial  plant,  and  does 
not  flower  much  during  the  first  year.  The  se- 
cond year  it  arrives  to  maturity,  flowers  profusely, 
and,  if  not  cut,  ripens  its  seeds.  Its  strength  for 
bearing  another  crop  of  seed  is  nmch  exhausted 
—  the  most  of  it,  except  some  young,  strangling 
roots  or  offsets,  dies.  The  time,  therefore,  to 
|)lough  it  under,  is  as  soon  as  it  has  been  cropped 
for  the  second  year  ;  for  then  the  roots  are  as 
loose  as  they  probably  ever  will  be,  and  will  afford 
the  greatest  quantity  of  nutritive  matter. 

By  adopting  the  rotation  of  crops  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  hring  clover  into  the  succession,  and 
by  so  dividing  your  farm  that  those  parts  which 
are  most  needy  shall  receive  the  necessary  atten- 
tion, it  may  in  a  few  years  become  renovated,  if 
now  exhausted ;  or,  if  in  good  condition,  inay  be 
kept  so  very  easily,  and  the  same  time,  while  un- 
dergoing the  process,  be  yielding  a  profit. 


[Prom  the  Yaiikue  Farmer.] 
Preserving  Apples  for  Hogs. 

Hogs  may  be  kept  well  through  the  winter 
mostly  on  apples.  Select  the  hard  ap|)les  that 
will  keep  well,  using  the  soft  and  less  dm-able 
kinds  for  cider  and  for  stock  in  the  fall,  and  put 
them  in  a  shed,  or  some  building  in  a  cold  place 
where  they  will  not  be  liable  to  be  warmed  by  the 
Sim.  They  should  be  gathered  rather  late,  when 
the  weather  is  cold,  that  they  may  not  become 
heated  ;  they  will  freeze  and  generally  continue 
frozen  through  the  winter;  or  if  the  weather 
should  be  changeable  and  they  should  freeze  and 
thaw  a  few  tiiTies,  they  will  not  lose  their  substance 


like  those  that  rot  in  the  cellar.  If  you  have  ap- 
ples that  are  soft  and  will  not  keep  well,  which 
you  intend  to  jjive  to  your  swine  in  the  winter,  it 
would  be  the  better  way  to  put  them  in  a  box  or 
pen  by  themselves  to  be  fed  out  first,  and  tbe  hard 
ones  by  themselves  to  be  kept  later.  Frozen  ap- 
ples should  bii  warmed  before  given  to  hogs,  and 
they  will  be  snfllciently  cooked  by  the  process  of 
freezing  and  thawing. 


Stf.ali.\g  KRUiT. —  We  arc  among  the  admirers 
of  General  Smith's  sentiment,  lately  given  at  the 
Baltimore  Exchange,  when  the  mob  were  styled 
fellow  citizens.  "  Fellow  citizens  !  "  exclaimed 
the  indignant  veteran,  "  the  man  that  plunders  the 
house  of  my  neighbor  is  not  my  fellow  citizen." 
Now  we  would  inquire  if  the  sentiment  might  not 
be  extended  a  little  further,  so  as  to  include  the 
marauder  who  plunders  his  neighbor's  fruit  ?  and 
for  whom  the  laws  of  this  land  have  prescribed 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

This  summer,  two  youngsters  have  been  shot 
in  this  district  during  their  attempts  at  stealing 
fruit.  For  the  first,  an  apology  was  made  in  the 
newspaper  that  he  was  only  in  a  frolic  ;  and  we 
regret  that  any  countryman  of  ours,  having  the 
control  of  a  press,  should  have  no  higher  standard 
of  morality  than  to  offer  such  a  plea  in  vindication. 

"  If  a  plunderer  comes  into  my  garden,"  said  a 
friend  of  ours  to  a  learned  judge,  "  how  ought  I  to 
proceed  ?"  "You  are  to  defend  your  property," 
was  the  i-eply.  "Arrest  him  on  the  spot;  and  if 
this  cannot  be  done  peaceably,  you  are  authorized 
to  do  it  forcibly.  If  you  use  no  unnecessary  se- 
verity you  will  be  justified." 

Mammoth  cheese We  are  informed  that  Col. 

Thomas  S.  Meacham,  of  Richland,  Oswego  co. 
who  keeps  154  cows  and  has  made  this  season 
300  cheese  weighing  125  lbs.  each,  has  made  one 
weighmg  fourteoi  hundred  pounds,  which  he  in- 
tends to  present  to  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  He 
has  also  made  several,  weighing  eight  hundred 
pounds  each,  one  of  which  he  intends  for  the  Vice 
President,  one  for  Gov.  Marcy,  and  one  for  each 
of  the  cities  of  New  York,  Albany,  .Troy  and 
Rochester. — Roch,  Daily  Adv. 

Recipe  for  making  tomatoe  catsup. — Cut 
the  tomatoes  up  finely,  and  between  every  layer 
sju-inkle  a  layer  of  salt,  let  them  stand  a  few  hours 
before  you  boil  them,  which  <lo  very  well,  then 
strain  them  through  a  cullender,  add  horse  radish, 
mustard  seed,  ginger,  pepper,  cloves  and  mace, 
cover  the  vessel  close,  and  let  the  whole  stand  a 
day  or  two,  when  it  must  be  bottled  and  sealed  for 
use.  Some  persons  add  bruised  onions  or  garlic 
to  the  other  seasoning. —  Yankee  Farmer. 

Apple  jelly. — The  apples  are  to  be  pared, 
quartered,  the  core  completely  removed,  and  put 
into  a  pot  without  water,  cloaely  covered,  and 
placed  in  an  oven  over  a  fire.  When  pretty  well 
stewed,  the  juice  is  to  be  squeezed  out  through  a 
cloth,  to  which  a  little  of  the  white  of  an  egg  is  to 
be  added,  and  then  the  sugar.  Skim  it  previously 
to  boiling,  then  reduce  it  to  a  proper  consistency, 
and  an  excellent  jelly  will  be  the  produce. — lb. 

A  neat  old  lady. — A  story  is  told  of  an  old 
lady  in  the  '  ancient  dominion,'  who  was  so  very 
neat  that  she  rubbed  the  floor  with  sand  until  she 
fell  through  into  the  cellar,  and  broke  her  leg, 
which  caused  her  death. 
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Kssex  Agrxcnltaral  Society. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  iif  this  Society  took  place  on 
the  30lh  nit.  We  bad  the  pleasure  of  being  present,  and 
were  highly  gratified.  The  Ploughing  Matuli  was  well 
contested  ;  the  ploughmen  .-ikilful,  the  cattle  quick  and 
docile,  the  ploughs  of  the  best  construction,  and,  of 
course,  the  performances  first  rate.  The  exhibition  at 
the  cattle  pens  was  respectable;  »he  animals  appeared  to 
bB  of  the  best  breeds,  as  well  as  good  specimens  of  their 
kinds.  The  show  of  Manufactures,  of  Fruits,  Flowers, 
Culinary  Vegetables,  etc.  such  as  deserves  particular  de- 
scription, as  well  as  honorary  notice,  which  will  proba- 
bly appear  in  Reports  of  Committees,  &c.  and  which  we 
shall  be  happy  to  transfer  to  our  cohimns.  The  dinner 
was  well  served,  well  attended,  and  consisted  of  all  the 
substantials  and  luxuries  which  farmers  can  wish  for,  or 
temperance  sanction.  There  were  spirits  in  profusion, 
such  as  the  Spirit  of  social  intercourse,  the  Spirit  of  am- 
ity, the  Spirit  of  conviviality,  &c.  but  no  ardent  spirits. 
At  three  o'clock,  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  a 
large  and  respectable  concourse  of  spectators  assembleil 
at  the  Unitarian  Meeting  House,  to  enjoy  the  feast  of 
mind.  The  exercises  consisted  of  a  Thanksgiving  hymn, 
Prayer,  by  Rev.  C.  C.  Sewall,  Hymn,  Address  by 
Daniel  P.  King,  Esq.,  The  Farmer's  Song,  written  for 
the  occasion,  by  Dr  Andrew  Nichols.  The  Address 
was  precisely  what  it  should  be  ;  plain,  useful,  but  elo- 
quent, consisting  of  "  proper  words  in  proper  places," 
and  every  sentiment  proper  for  the  time,  place,  and  cir- 
cumstances, to  which  it  was  adapted.  It  was  soniewhat 
more  excursive  than  is  usual  on  similar  performances, 
containing  useful  admonitions,  relative  to  the  rights  and 
duties  of  farmers,  iheir  families,  and  assistants  of  both 
sexes  —  good  maxims  and  directions  for  moral  and  intel- 
lectual culture,  as  wellae  the  tillage,  which  is  exclusive- 
ly the  farmer's  province.  The  "Farmer's  Song  "  (which 
we  insert  below)  is  pretty  pertinent  poetical,  and  such 
as  we  should  have  been  proud  of  producing. 

THE  FARMER'S  SONG. 
The  Farmer's  life  we  love,  although 

Fatigued  by  toil  we  be; 
Contented,  to  hard  work  we  go, 
None  happier  than  we. 
We  love  the  lands  we  cultivate. 

The  cattle  that  we  rear; 
Sloth,  Vice  and  Slavery  we  hale, 
But  count  free  labor  cheer. 

CHORDS. 

We  cast  our  seed  on  well-tilled  ground, 

We  dress  our  crops  with  care; 
And  when  the  harvest  time  comes  round, 

We  earth's  abundance  share. 

We  envy  not  the  rich  and  great ; 

The  humblest  farmer's  lot 
Is  better  than  a  vast  estate. 
By  fraud  or  rapine  got. 

By  healthful  toil  we  win  our  bread 

Beneath  the  glorious  skies, 
Enjoy  the  beauties  round  us  spread. 
And  high  God's  bounties  prize. 
Cho. — We  cast,  &c. 

From  early  dawn  to  closing  day. 
To  plough,  plant,  weed,  or  mow, 

The  Farmer,  whistling,  hies  away — 
His  wife  as  busy  too. 


To  wash,  to  churn,  to  cook,  to  sweep. 

By  turns  her  hand  she  plies, 
Stops  hut  to  rock  her  babe  to  sleep, 
Or  hush  her  children's  cries. 
Pho. — We  cast,  &c. 

'T  is  busy  life,  yet  often  here 
Th'  affections  of  the  heart 
In  holiest  purity  appear. 
And  highest  bliss  impart. 

We  thankful  take  what  God  bestows, 

And  learn  to  feel  and  know. 
That  the  best  cure  for  human  woes 
Is  industry  below. 
Cho.     We  cast  our  seed,  &c. 

We  strive  to  culture  heart  and  head, 

Our  lives  from  vice  to  free. 
And  trust,  like  well  filled  grain,  when  dead, 
Life-giving  bread  to  be. 

To  more  successful  enterprise 

Than  we  ourselves  have  known ; 
Or  seeds,  whence  future  crops  shall  rise 
Superior  to  our  own. 

chorus. 
Our  morals  grown  on  well  tilled  ground, 

Our  habits  reared  with  care, 
We  trust,  when  here  no  longer  found, 

To  heaven's  abundance  share. 

Every  thing  we  .saw  and  heard  appeared  to  us  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  "  Transactions"  of  a  Society  which 
has  numbered  among  its  officers  and  members  such  men 
as  Col.  Pickering,  Mr  Colman,  and  others,  whose  ex- 
ertions have  contributed  in  a  very  high  degree  to  the  im- 
provement of  American  husbandry. 


tion  of  wool  growing  among  them,  it  is  quite  otherwise, 
and  we  heard  it  stated  the  other  day,  on  credible  author- 
ity, that  the  small  town  of  Hinsdale,  with  only  about 
eight  liundred  inhabitants,  had  already  sold  forty  thou- 
sand dollars  worth  of  wool  of  this  year's  growth  !  This 
town  is  situated  near  the  very  tip  top  of  the  Green  moun- 
tains, and  before  the  introduction  of  sheep,  exported 
scarcely  $500  worth  of  any  domestic  productions.  Now 
let  the  American  System  "go  a-head." — Korthamyton 
Courier. 


Agricultural  Exhibitions. 

The  Cattle  Show  and  Exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Society  will  beheld  at  Brighton  on  the  14th 
of  October.     Address  by  Gen.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn. 

The  Plymouth  County  Agricultural  Fair  will  take 
place  at  Bridgewater,  on  the  14th  of  October.  Address 
bv  Morion  Eddy,  Esq.  of  Bridgewater. 

The  Middlesex  County  Agricultural  Society  hold  their 
exhibition  at  Concord  this  day,  the  7lh  of  October. 

The  Bristol  County  Agricultural  Society  will  hold  their 
next  Cattle  Show  and  Exhibition  at  Norton,  on  the  14th 
of  October. 

The  Worcester  County  Agricultural  Society  hold  their 
Exhibition  at  Worcester  this  day,  the  7th  of  October. 

The  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Society  held  their  Cat- 
tle Show,  Ploughing  Match,  &c.  on  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber. 

Merrimack  County  Agricultural  Soriety  at  Boscawen 
Plain,  14th  and  15tli  of  October. 


Long  island  against  the  world. — A  large  cabbage 
was  raised  on  the  farm  of  Piatt  Slratton,  Esq  ,  Flushing, 
weighing  28  1-2  lbs.  Also,  four  cabbages  weighing  107 
lbs.  and  sold  at  New  York  market  for  six  cents  per  lb. 
Beat  this  who  can. — ^*.  Y.  Times. 

We  think  we  can  beat  the  above.  At  any  rate,  we 
can  come  up  to  it,  by  showing  a  turnip  now  in  our  office, 
which  measures  2  feet,  5  inches  in  circumference,  and 
weighs  7  1-2  lbs.  It  has  been  sent  us  by  Mr  Richard 
Tompkins,  of  La  Grange,  and  was  raised  by  him.  It 
would  take  a  pretty  good  sized  pot  to  boil  together  the 
cabbage  of  28  1-2  lbs.  and  this  turnip  of  2  feet,  5  inches 
in  circumference. — Povghlieepsie  Tel. 

Little  Jersey  against  the  world. — As  an  ofTset  to 
the  above,  there  is  growing  in  the  garden  of  Mr  James 
Van  Horn,  of  New  Egypt,  N.  J.  a  radish,  measuring 
thirty  inches  in  circumference,  and  thirty  eight  inches 
long.  We  think  now,  Long  Island  will  liave  to  ac- 
knowledge, though  she  m.ay  stand  against  the  world,  yet 
she  will  find  it  perhaps  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  stand 
against  "  little  Jersey."  The  radish  has  not  yet  acquired 
its  full  growth. 

Pooh  !  That's  nothing  !  There  is  at  the  store  of  John 
L.  Williams,  in  this  city,  a  pumpkin,  raised  by  the  Hon. 
Walter  Patterson,  of  Milburn,  which  is  6  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  weighs  118  pnunda, '■  little  Jersey  against 
the  world,"  indeed  !  why,  we  could  stow  away  the  whole 
state  within  this  pumpkin.  As  for  Long  Island  —  whew  ! 
such  a  diminutive  object  would  be  lost  within,  it. — Hud- 
son, JV.  Y.  paper. 


Wool  Growing  in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts 
is  one  of  the  most  lucrative  pursuits  our  farmers  follow 
out.  The  "  hill  towns  "  as  they  are  called,  —  meaning 
those  between  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  and  the 
western  line  of  the  Stale,  —  are  extensively  engaged  in 
growing  wool.  These  towns  are  situated  among  the 
hills,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  Berkshire  mountains,  where 
the  soil  is  hard  and  cold,  and  not  rich  fiir  cultivation,  hut 
admirably  fitted  by  nature  as  a  fruitful  grazing  country. 
Here,  among  the  rocks  and  woodlands,  and  in  deep  ra- 
vines, and  on  the  warm  sunny  hill  sides,  are  immense 
numbers  of  sheep  fed.  Formerly  it  was  otherwise,  and 
the  earnings  of  the  farmer  were  but  a  hard  pittance  for 
much  labor  expended  on  an  unfruitful  soil,  and  but  little 
was  produced  in  the  towns  boyond  supplying  the  imme- 
diate necessities  of  man  and  beast.     Since  the  introduc- 


Proposed  cattle  fair — The  publishers  of  the  Bal- 
timore Farmer  and  Gardener  propose  holding  a  Cattle 
Fair,  for  the  sale  of  superior  animals  of  the  various  im- 
proved imported  and  other  breeds,  at  Baltimore,  on  the 
day  following  the  termination  of  the  Central  Course  Ra- 
ces, being  on  Saturday,  Oct.  24th.  Persons  who  may  be 
disposed  to  send  animals  to  the  Fair  must  address  them 
by  the  1 1th  inst.  The  object  of  the  Fair  is  to  make  a 
mart  where  the  agriculturists  of  the  country  may  resort 
with  a  certainty  of  getting  such  animals  as  they  believe 
they  are  purchasing  —  it  is  therefore  requested,  that  when 
the  stock  sent  are  of  the  imported  full  bloods,  or  of  their 
respective  grades,  certificates  of  pedigree,  well  authenti- 
cated, will  be  forwarded,  or  brought  with  them. 


Method  of  moulding  shells. — Put  G  pints  of  water 
into  a  kettle,  add  to  it  an  ounce  of  olive  oil ;  make  the 
water  boil  ;  then  put  in  your  shell,  and  it  will  grow  soft. 
Take  it  out  and  put  it  into  a  mould  under  a  press,  and  it 
will  take  the  figure  you  want.  This  must  be  done  quick- 
ly, for  if  the  shell  cools  the  process  will  fail. 


Hardening  wood. — To  harden  wood  for  pulleys,  &c. 
boil  it  seven  or  eight  minutes  in  olive  oil, and  it  will  be- 
come as  hard  as  copper. 


The  Blind  Staggers  is  prevailing  extensively  among 
the  horses  in  Princess  Ann  County,  Maryland.  The  Vil- 
lage Herald  asks  for  a  remedy.    Can  any  reader  give  it  ? 


VOL.  XIV.  NO.  13. 
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BRIGHTON  MARKET,— Monday,  Oct.  5,  1635. 
Iteporled  for  the  Daily  .Vdverliser  &.  Tatriot. 

At  Market,  5230  Cattlu,  (say  3600  Beef  Cattle  and 
1650  Stores,  4000  Sljtuii,  and  370  Swine. 

Prices — Beef  Cattle — Prices  liave  further  declined. 
A  few  yokes  extra  taken  at  3Is  Ud  ;  prime  39s  a  30s; 
good  Q^s  (3d  a  28  ;  two  and  three  year  old  IGs  (id  a  21s. 

Barrelling  Cattle  —DM.  More  were  at  market  than 
we  recollect  ever  seeing  before  at  one  time  ;  they  have 
also  come  too  eariy.  The  barrellers  oHer  for  Mess  22s 
Gd,"No  1  19s  (id.  No  2  I()s6  ;  but  the  drovers  refuse  to 
lake  less  than  24s  for  Mess,  21s  for  No  1,  and  ISs  for  No 
2.    A  largo  proportion  remain  unsold. 

Stores — Dull.  Yearlings  $5  a  0  50  ;  two  year  old  9  a 
14  ;  three  yeer  old  15  a  23. 

Sheep — Ordinary  at  10s,  and  Us;  middling  lis  Gd,  12s, 
and  13s;  better  qualities  14s,  15s,  10s  lid,  and  17s. 

Sicinc — No  old  at  market.  Several  lots  of  Shoats 
were  taken  at  i\  for  Sows,  and  5^  for  Barrows;  at  retail, 
5  for  Sows  and  (j  for  Barrows. 


SPLiENDID  DUTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

Just  received  lioin  Iliillan,!  a  siilcii.li.lcollcclioH  of  Bulbous 
Roots  cuusisliug  of  H\  aciuihs,  I'olyaulhjs,  Narcissus,  Crown 
Imperials,  Gladiolus,  Tulips,  &c,  iVc. 

Next  week  a  (Catalogue  will  bo  primed  and  the  present  is  a 
rare  opportunity  lor  Florists  to  add  superior  varieties  of  Bul- 
bous 1  lower  Roots  to  llieir  collection. 

(JEO.  C.  BARRETT. 
New  Eu'jland  Farmer  OlKc-o. 


UISHLBY  SHEEP  AT  AUCTION 

oks  and  12  Ewes  of  Dishi.kv  Shkep  will  be  exhibited 
\ericulturai  pens  at  the  Gallic  Sliow  in  Brighton  on 
sday  the  Htli  of  Oclober,  tliey  arc  warranted  as  pure 


'I'lie  s.de  at  Auctii 
that  day. 


I  take  place  at   the  usual    time  on 
3lis 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 

CORRECTED    WITH    GREATS  CARE,  WEEKLY. 


1, 


DIULBERRV  TREES  ANU  SEEDS. 

100,000  Chinese  Mulberry,  or  Morus  Mullicauiis,  of 
sizes,  from  S'-^  '"  5^0  per  1000. 

130,000  White  lialiau  Mulberry,  at  very  low  rates  by  the 
1000  or  larger  quantities. 
200  lbs  While  liahan  Jlulherry  seeds. 
Also  Ibe  followuig  superior  large  sized  trees  which  now  form 
a  Mulberrv  orchard,  but  must  be  removed. 
SMOO  Ch'mese  Alulberry,  3  years  old,  7j  to  8  feet  high. 
do  do  2         do         3^  to  6  feet  high, 

do  do  3        do  and   budded   on    the 

Wliite  Mulberry,  which  have  proved  to  be  much  more  hardy 
than  those  from  cuttings. 

These  IJ0<J0  trees  are  the  greatest  acquisition  that  any  silk 
culturist  can  possibly  obtain,  and  there  is  not  another  equally 
valuable  collection  for  sale  in  the  Union,  as  those  who  have 
such  will  not  part  with  Ihem. 

50,000  cuUings  of  the  Chinese  Mulberry  at  a  reasonable 
rate  by  1000,  &,c. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  of  all  kinds,  Garden  Seeds, 

Bulbous  Roots,  Green  House   Plants  and  every  other  article 

.promptly  supplied  and  at  very  moderate  prices 

Flushing,  L.  I.  Oct.  7.  ~ 


FAR9I  FOR  SALE, 

Situated  in  Wrenlham,  one  mile  fioiii  the  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence turnpike,  ami  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  Rail-road, 
af>out  one  hundred  acres  of  improved  and  one  hundred  and 
seventylive  wood  and  sprout  land.  The  iiouse  is  well  built 
and  in  good  repais  ;  it  is  pleasantly  situated  and  is  said  to  be 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  mulberry  tree.  Also  one 
dwelling  house  and  store,  and  about  eight  acres  of  land  of  the 
finest  quality  and  as  pleasant  a  siiuation  as  theie  is  on  the 
turnpike  from  Boston  to  Providence.  It  is  a  good  siiuation 
for  a  man  of  business,  or  leisure  or  a  mechanic. 

It  will  be  sold  on  liberal  terms  and  by  lots  to  suit  purchaser.^. 
Please  to  call  on  the  subscribers  and  examine  the  premises, 
or  call  ai  this  office.  J.   &.  D.  SHEI'HERD. 

Wrentham,  Sept.  23.  31 


nope. 


WM.  PRINCE  &,  SO.^iS. 


MORUS  MULTICAUIilS. 

JOSEPH  DAVENPORT,  of  Colerain,  Mass.  offers  for 
sale  16,000  trees  of  the  .Moras  Mullicauiis,  or  Chinese  Mul- 
berry, being  a  pari  of  his  trees  culiivaled  at  Colerain  and  at 
Suffield,  Ct.,  16  miles  norlh  ol'  Harllbrd,  o:.e  mile  fnmi  the 
river.  The  trees  are  from  2  to  3  leel  high.  Price  according 
to  size,  from  2.5  lo  30  dollars  per  hundred.  Were  propagated 
from  trees  that  endured  the  last  severe  winter  unprotected. 
Purchasers  will  be  furnished  wiih  a  knowledge  of  its  culture 
and  suitable  soil,  which,  if  attended  lo  will  ensure  it  without 
protection  against  the  severity  of  our  climate.  Trees  will  be 
carefully  packed  and  forwarded  by  laud  or  water  to  any  pan 
of  the  country.  Orders  feceived  by  mail  will  receive  prompt 
attention.  Colerain,  Oci.  5,  1835 


VALUABLE  FARM  AT  AUCTION, 

In  Boxboro,  Mass.  on  Wednesday  the  lllh  ofOctober  next, 
at  9  o'clock  k.  M.,  situated  one  mile  east  of  ihe  meeling  house, 
28  from  Boston,  and  13  from  I.  owel.  Said  farm  is  well  divi- 
ded into  mowing,  pasturage,  tilling,  and  woodland,  well  waler- 
ed.  aliundant  of  orcharding  with  choice  fruit,  7  acres  of  hops 
now  in  cultivation,  an  inexiiaiisitble  quarry  of  limestone  wl.ich 
may  be  made  profitable.  All  of  which  is  enclosed  and  divided 
by  slone  walls. 

The  soil  is  warm  and  fertile,  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
mulberries  as  has  been  tested,  some  of  which  may  be  seen,  as 
likewise  a  specimen  of  the  si  k.  Gentlemen  wishing  to  pur- 
chase are  invited  to  examine  for  themselves,  as  it  wid  be  sold 
on  said  day  without  reserve. 

seft.  16.  GEORGE  FLETCHER,  Executor. 


BLACK  SEA   WHEAT. 

A  few  bushels  of  this  superior  variety  of  winter 
For  sale  by  _  -   - 


heat. 
GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 


GARDENER  WANTED. 

AtNnhant;  for  a  man  and  his  wile,  for  whom  a  separate 
cottage  will  be  (bund,  and  Ihe  nnlk  ol  a  cow  &c.  The  wile 
wanted  to  do  washing  of  the  family  of  Ihe  employer.  Apply 
at  4  Pearl  Street.  3l* 


VALUABLE   NEW  WORK  ON  SILK. 

American  Silk  Grower's  Guide,  is  this  day  published  at  the 
office  of  the  New  England  Farmer— being  liie  art  of  growing 
the  Mulberry  and  manufacture  of  Silk  on  Ihe  system  of  sic- 
cessive  crops  each  sea.son — by  V^m.  Kknrick,  author  of  the 
New  .4mprican  Orchardisl ;  112  pp.  price  42  cents,  neatly 
bound  in  cloth.  Booksellers  and  traders  supplied  on  favorable 
lerms.  GEO.  C.  liARRETT. 


TO  THE  BOSTON    PUBLIC    AND    ITS  VICINITY 

Mr  Robert  Ambrose,  a  professional  gardener,  will  devote 
the  whole  of  his  lime,  this  autumn,  to  ihe  laying  out  of  pleas- 
ure-grounds and  gardens,  pruning  grape  vines  and  securing 
them  againsl  the  severity  of  the  winter  mouths.  Orders  led 
with  G.  C.   Barrett,   Esq.  will   be  thankfully  received   and 


promptly  attended  to. 


sept.  23. 


Apples,        new, 
Beans,  white,  . 
Beef,  mess,  (new) 
Cargo,  No.  1. 
prime. 
Beeswax,  (Amcric;  u) 
HuTTER  inspected.  No 
Cheese,  new  milk,  . 
Feathers,  nnrlhern,  geese, 
soulhern,  gees'j. 
Flax,  American, 
Flaxseed,  .        , 

Flour,  Genesee,      .        .     cash 
Baltimore,  Howard  slrcel 
Baltimore,  wharf 
Alexandria,       . 
Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow  . 
soiithcrn  yellow 
white, 
Rye,  northern. 
Barley, 
Oats,  nor  hern, .     (prime) 
Hay,  best  English,  per  ton  of  2000 
eastern  screwed,   . 
hard  pressed,    . 
HoNEV,         new. 
Hops,  1st  quality  new         , 

2d  <)uality    . 

Lard,  Boston,  1st  sort,    . 

soulhern,  1st  sort. 

Leather,  slaughter,  sole, 

do.        upper, 

dry  hide,  sole, 

do.        upper,  . 
Philadelphia,  sole, 
Baltimore,  sole,  , 
Lime,  best  sort. 

Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  extra  clear 
Navy,  mess,  . 
bone,  middlings. 
Seeps,  Herd's  Grass, 
Red  To|>, 

Red  Clover,  nnrlhern. 
While  Dutch  Honeysuckle, 
Silk  CocooNs,  (American) 
Tai.low,  tried,      .... 
Wool,  jirime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces.     . 
American,  full  blood,  washed 
do.        3-4tlis  do. 

do.        1-2  do. 

do.         1-4  and  common 
Native  washed 
c       ("Pulled  snper6ne, 
S-3      1st  Lambs,    . 
frr-^Sd      do. 


^       I  1st  Spinning,     . 
.Southern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  cts. 
less  per  lb. 


barrel 

bushel 
barrel 

pound 


gallon 
pound 


cask 
barrel 


bushel 

pound 

bushel 
cwi. 
jiound 


2  50 
1  87 

12  50 

11 

22 


1  25 

6  25 

6  37 

6  75 

6  12 

1  00 

90 

95 

U5 

no 

22  00 

16  00 

17  00 
37 
16 

11 

9 
19 

12 
19 


I  05 

20  50 
16  00 


3  00 
2  00 
13  00 
1150 

24 

20 

9 

50 

44 

10 

1  37 

6  73 

6  62 

6  87 

1  23 

1  (M 

95 

1  OO 


25  00 
17  00 
20  00 


20 

2;i 

27 
1  08 
2100 
16  50 


03 
3  00 
8  00 


MORUS  MULTICAULLS. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Nursery  of  William  Kenrick,  Nonanluin  11111  in 
Newton,  near  Boston,  and  near  the  Worcester  Hail  Road. 
Seleclious  of  the  finest  varieties  of  New  Flemish  Pears, — 
also  .Apples,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Plums,  Neciarius,  Almonds, 
Apricots,  Grape  Vines,  Currants,  Kasberries,  fine  imported 
Lancashire  Gooseberries,  Strawerries,  &c. — 

MoRUs  MuLTicAuns,  Or  Ci.inese  Mulberry,  by  the  single 
tree,  the  100  or  1000— and  Hlantatiousfor  silk  furnished  at  the 
reduced  prices  and  reasonable  rates. 

12,000  Peach  'Prees  of  finest  select  kinds  are  now  ready  lor 
sale. 

Ornam'-ntal  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  Roses  of  about  1000 
finest  kinds, — .-Ms.)  Herbaceous  fiovvering  plants,  Paeouies  and 
splendid  Double  Dahlias. 

The  excellence  ol  the  varieties,  llie  quality,  the  size,  con- 
tinually improve  as  the  numbers  arc  augmented.  'Fhese 
now  comprise  nearly  400,100 — covering  compactly  about 
20  acres. 

All  orders  left  with  Geo.  C-  Barrett,  who  is  Agont,  at 
his  Seed  Slore  and  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Reposi- 
tory, Nos.  51  <!!•  32,  Norlh  Market  street,  will  be  ill  lik,'  man- 
ner ouly  alleuded   to — Catalogues   gratis,  on  application. 


MORUS  MULTICAULIS. 

For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  51  and  52  North 
Market  street,  any  number  of  Trees  of  the  Morus  Mullicauiis 
or  Chinese  Mulberry.  These  trees  were  propagated  in  this 
country.  The  superiority  of  Ihe  foliage  of  this  tree  as  fond 
for  the  silk-worm  over  all  other,  has  repeatedly  been  tested, 
andisprov,d  beyond  a  doubt  The  price  lbr"Trees,  from  4 
tn  5  li?et  high  is  §30  per  hundred,  g4,30  per  dozen,  Sf.  30c 
single.    Trees  but  2  or  3,  with  good  roots  g25  per  hundred. 

GEORGE  C  BARRETT, 
New  England  Farmer  Office. 


QARDEN  SEEDS,  TREES,  <fcc. 

The  subscriber  is  dai.y  receiving  a  supply  n(  Garden  Seeds, 
growth  ol  1333,  anil  will  e.\ecule  orders  I'rom  the  South  at 
short  noiicp,  for  SEEDS  of  Ihe  greatest  variety,  raised  in  gar- 
ilens  coiinccled  with  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Neio 
England  Seed  Store,  Boston,  and  warranted  of  good  quality. 

POXES  OF  GARDEN  SEEDS  containing  an  assortment 
neatly  papered  up  in  6^  cent  papers  supplied  at  a  discmint  to 
Traders,  also  FRUIl  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 
MULBERRY  AND  MORUS  MULTICAULIS  TREKS. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Books,  New  England  Far- 
mer (weekly  a  s  2,.i0  per  annum).  Silk  Manual  (monthly  at 
30  CIS.  per  annum),  Horticuhural  Register  at  g2  per  annum 
published  by  GEO.  C.  JiARRETT, 

sep.  9.  1835.  Boston. 


PROVISION    MARKET. 

RETAIL    PRICES. 


Hams,  northern, 
southern. 
Pork,  whole  hogs 
Poultry,    . 
Butter,  (tub)    . 

lump 
Eggs, 

Potatoes,  new, 
Cider,  i 


pound 

12 
11 

„ 

?l 

" 

IK 

>< 

22 

dozen 

18 

bushel 

50 

barrel 

2  50 

VALUABLE  NEW^  BOOKS. 

This  day  received  the  lollowing  works,  viz.  Loudon's  Hor- 
tus  Briltanicus,  last  Edition,  M.  Mahon's  Gardener,  'I'he 
.American  Flower  Garden  Directory,  Flowers  olall  Hues,  a 
choi-eworf..  Language  of  Flowers,  embellished  wiih  beauti- 
lul  colored  engravings,  and  elegantly  bound 

GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 


GRAIN  AND  CIDER  SHOVELS. 

Just  received  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  a  few  first 
raleSHovELs  lor  Grain  and  Cider,  the  most  perfect  arti- 
cle  ever  made  for  the  purpose. 

Also  a  few  setts  of  ihe  Cast  Iron  Cider  Screws  a 
first  rale  article.  s  pi.  29  J.  R.  NEWELL. 


CHOICE   DOUBLE   LARKSPUR  SEED. 

For  sale  in  packages  ol  12S  ct«.  each,  the  most  beautiful 
Delphinium  ajacis  fl  pleno,  ever  flowered  in  this  country,  the 
trusses  of  flowers  are  above  a  foot  in  length  on  a  stalely  stem 
ol  n«ar  three  lect,  are  as  double  as  roses,  in  lact  they  more 
resemble  Hyacinths  and  combine  every  shade  of  color. 
Seed  flowers  better  that  is  sown  in  the  fall. 

GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 


LUSTRE  PLOW^ER  POTS. 

For  sale  at  he  New  England  Farmer  Office,  beautiful  Super 
Superb  Flower  Pots. 


BREMEN  GEESE. 

For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  Bremen  Geese  and 
Muscovy  Ducks.  GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 
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[  From  the  Mirror,  ] 
SUNSHINE  AND  STORM. 
I  iove  the  summer  calm,  —  I  love 
Smooth  seas  below,  blue  skies  above. 
The  placid  lake,  the  unruffled  stream. 
The  woods  that  rest  beneath  the  beam ; 
I  love  the  silence  deep  that  reigns 
At  highest  noon  o'er  hills  and  plains; 
And  own  that  summer's  gentle  rule 
Is  soothing,  soft  and  — beautiful. 

I  love  the  summer's  cloud — its  darkling  form 
Has  charms, — there  's  grandeur  in  the  storm ; 
When  the  winds  battle  with  the  floods 
And  bow  the  mightiest  of  the  woods. 
When  the  loud  thunder,  crash  on  crasli. 
Follows  the  lightning's  herald  flash, 
And  rocks  and  spires  and  towers  are  rent, 
'T  is  startling,  but  —  magnificent.         M.  S. 


BniLDiNG  BY  CONTRACT. — A  Correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser,  writing  from 
Lowell,  gives  the  following  amusing  mamifactu- 
ring  story : — 

One  of  the  most  amusing  stories  I  have  heard 
about  manufacturing  in  this  manufacturing  region, 
relates  to  the  fabrication  of  buildings  of  tlie  lar- 
gest class.  A  contract  was  made  with  a  b.iilder 
in  one  of  the  interior  towns  of  Massachusetts,  to 
build  a  country  meeting  house  by  a  certain  day. 
The  time  approached  within  a  few  weeks,  and 
not  a  stick  of  timber  was  upon  the  ground.  The 
cellar  was  dug,  and  the  foundation  indeed  laid  ; 
but  it  seemed  from  all  appearances  that  the  con- 
tractor had  given  up  all  intention  of  performing 
his  agreement.  A  lawyer  was  consulted  concern- 
ing the  proper  njanner  to  proceed  for  damages ; 
but,  after  some  time  longer  delay,  and  I  believe 
within  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  time,  a  long 
train  of  carts  and  wagons  entered  the  town,  with 
all  parts  of  the  meeting-house  exactly  prejiared, 
fitted,  and  marked,  fresh  from  the  mills,  where 
the  contractor  made  his  meeting  houses  by  the 
job.  Once  on  the  ground,  aud  a  sufficiency  of 
hands  attending,  the  frame  was  raised  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  pews,  pulpit,  galleries, 
&c.  were  knocked  together,  the  building  was 
boarded,  floored,  shingled,  glazed,  and  painted 
without  delay,  every  thing  scrupulously  performed 
to  the  strict  letter  of  the  contract,  up  to  the  light- 
ning rod,  ball,  and  weather-cock,  and  the  key  de- 
livered over  to  the  building  committee  some  days 
before  the  stipulated  time. 


QciTE  SUPERFLUOUS. — Lady  VVallis,  seeing  a 
gentleman  sauntering  about  in  one  of  her  parties, 
said, 

'  Pray,  sir,  do  you  play  cards  ? ' 

'  No,  niy  lady.' 

'  Do  you  dance  ?  ' 

'  No,'  repeated  the  saunterer. 

'  Then,  sir,'  said  she,  '  give  me  leave  to  say,  you 
are  neither  useful  nor  ornamental.' 


Hyperbole. — A  wag  describing  the  poverty  of 
cows  in  Florida,  remarked,  that  one  wanted  at 
least  six  weeks'  stall  feeding  before  it  would  an- 
swer for  a  skeleton  ;  and  it  had  been  known  to 
require  two,  and  sometimes  three  of  them  to  cause 
one  shadow. 


Cure  for  deafness. — When  the  late  Rev.  M 

A was  considerably  advanced  in   life,  being 

in  Edinburgh,  at  the  General  Assembly,  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  consulting  the  late  Dr  Cullen 
for  an  occasional  deafness  which  troubled  him. 
The  doctor  having  made  the  necessary  inquiries, 
aud  duly  considered  the  case,  wrote  a  prescrip- 
tion, which    he  gave   Mr  A ,  who,  in  return, 

tendered  a  fee. 

'  I  thank  you,  sir,'  said  Dr  C,  '  but  I  have  long 
made  it  a  rule  never  to  accept  a  fee  for  advice  to 
a  country  cL'rgyman  —  he  cannot  aftbrd  it,  sir.' 

'  Perhaps  there  are  many  who  cannot,'  said  Mr 

A ,  '  but  I  can  ;  for  my  living  is  good,  aud  I 

have  no  family.' 

'  What !  are  you  a  bachelor  ?  '  cried  Dr  C. 

'  I  am,'  replied  Mr  A . 

'Now,  why  did  you  not  tell  rae  so  at  first?  it 
would  have  saved  me  much  trouble,'  said  the  face- 
tious doctor.  '  Destroy  the  prescription  I  have 
given  you.  Go  home  aud  get  married  as  fast  as 
possible  ;  and  I  hazard  my  reputation  that  in  a 
month  after  you  shall  hear  on  the  deafest  side  of 
your  head ! ' 


Things  I  hate A  woman   riding  in  a  stage 

with  seven  band-boxes,  and  a  squalling  infant  ; 
a  dull  razor  when  I  am  in  a  hurry  ;  an  album 
sent  me  to  ]iut  rhymes  into  ;  a  long  call  when  I 
am  busy  ;  hot  tea  in  a  hot  day  ;  dinner  at  a  half 
hour  after  the  time  ;  a  cravat  so  full  of  holes  that 
I  cannot  find  one  layer  whole  ;  gridiron  bridges 
and  Portland  side-walks  ;  a  long  prayer  in  church 
when  I  don't  know  where  to  put  my  eyes  or  lay 
my  hands;  the  fumbling  of  a  new  beginner  over 
the  keys  of  piano;  a  letter  to  write  and  nothing  to 
write  about ;  a  hole  in  the  heel  of  my  stocking  so 
that  I  must  walk  lame  to  keep  it  in  my  shoes  ;  a 
call  upon  a  lady  who  keeps  me  waiting  thirty  min- 
utes so  that  she  may  regulate  her  toilette  ;  three 
or  four  yards  of  advice  from  one  I  know  to  be  a 
fool ;  false  curls  on  a  lady's  head  badly  put  on  ; 
red  gauze  dresses  with  white  shining  through 
them  ;  a  man  at  a  post  oflice,  who  keeps  me  wait- 
ing for  him  to  read  ten  pages  of  the  list  of  letters  ; 
and  then  that  everlasting  &c.  &;c.  when  one  has 
nothing  more  to  sav. 


Prosperity  of  the  west. — The  following  ex- 
tracts of  a  letter  from  a  young  married  Scotch 
lady  lately  removed  to  the  west,  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  astonishing  prosperity  of  that  section 
of  our  thriving  country: — "Since  my  husband 
and  self,  with  our  cow,  sow,  dog,  and  cat,  came 
to  this  part,  we  have  been  highly  prospered  ;  our 
pig  has  increased  five-fold,  our  cat  six-fold,  our 
dog  four-fold,  our  cow  has  a  beautiful  little  com- 
panion —  and  '  last,  though  not  least '  in  our  afl^ec- 
tion,  I  have  presented  my  husband  with  a  fine 
son,  a  little  Yankee,  of  whom  he  is  quite  proud. 
Our  family  now  numbers  twenty-three,  which  in- 
crease is  the  fruit  of  barely  twelve  months.  Isn't 
this  a  country  to  prosper  in  ?  We  are  all  doing 
well." — JVeto  York  Sun. 


Audacity. — The  oflice  of  one  of  our  city  pa- 
pers, (says  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier,) 
was  broken  open,  and  actually  robbed,  one  night 
last  week,  of  the  enormous  sum  of  eighty-four 
cents  !  The  fellows  made  a  mistake  in  the  shop, 
for  what  could  they  expect  to  get  from  a  poorprin- 
ter?  Rob  a  printer  !  why  the  rascals  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  themselves. 


SPL.EKDID  BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

Just  received  at  the  New  Kngland  Seed  Store,  an  assort- 
ment of  Bulbous  Roots,  comprising  the  finest  varieties  of 
Tulips,  splendid  variegated  red,  yellow  and  mixed,  with  the 
colors  marked  on  each. 

Hyacinths.  Double  and  single,  a  fine  assortment,  with  the 
colors  marked  on  each.  Also  an  assortment  of  fine  double 
and  single  Hyacinths  mixed  without  names. 

Polyanthus  Narcisus.  Fragrant  while  with  single  cups, 
and  extra  sized  roots. 

We  .shall  open  in  a  few  days  a  further  supply  of  fine  Bul- 
bous Roots  from  Holland,  among  which  will  be  bulbs  of  every 
kind  and  color,  which  will  complete  a  superb  assortment. 

SCILLA  PERUVIANA,  a  rare  bulh,  from  llie  Archipe- 
lago ;  produces  a  splendid  flower  may  be  grown  in  pots  or  in 
the  garden,  perfectly  hardy.  Prices — SOcts,  25  els  and  12A 
cts    accortling  (o  size. 

TULIPS,  a  large  and  splendid  collection,  growing  in   the 
Hnrticullural   Gardens    connec;ed  with  the   New  England 
Seed  Slore, 
Sep,  2, 


WHITE  MUIiBERRY  SEED,  Growth  of  1835. 

Just  received  50  lbs,  of  White  Mulberry  Seed  growth  of 
1835,  saved  with  much  care  from  good,  thrifty  trees,  expressly 
for  the  New  England  Seed  Store.    For  sale  by 

GEORGE  C.  BARRETT. 

N.  R, — As  the  quantity  will  probably  be  inadequate  for  the 
demand  the  next  season  orders  siiould  be  sent  early. 

July  29. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

An  excellent  Farm  containing  70  acres,  situated  in  Marlbo- 
rough. Mass.,  witha  house  and  barn  therrf?on,forsale,  or  would 
be  exchanged  for  property  in  the  city  of  Boston,  For  terms 
and  parliculars  inquire  of  G,  C,  BARRETT  at  this  oflSce,  or 
N,  li,  PROCTOR,  Esq.  of  said  Marlborough,  6m 


COMPLETE  SET  OF  THE  FARMER. 

For  sale  at  this  office,  one  complete  set  of  the  New  England 
Farmer  comprising  twelve  volumes,  neatly  a;  d  well  bound, 
and  perfect.    Price  gS  25  per  volume,  cash.  Feb.  18. 


GRASS  SEEDS. 

30  Casks  Clover  Seeds— prime  qualilv,   10  do,  Timothy; 
100  Bushels  Red  Top;  600  lbs.  While  Clover, 

For  sale  by  GEO,  C,  BARRETT, 

New  England  Seed  Store. 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Chaptals  Agricultural  Chemistry,  first   American   Edition 
■     "        ■       Just  published,  price  gl,25. 


Sep.  9. 


GEO,  C,  BARRETT. 


VALUABLE  LEASE  FOR  SALE. 

The  subscrrber,  wishing  to  remove  to  the  West  with  some 
friends,  will  dispose  of  his  {20  years'  lease)  12  years  unex- 
pired of  Indian  Hill  Farm,  containing  about  175  acres  of  highly 
productive  land  which  has  for  8  years  past  been  under  a 
rotation  of  crops  and  the  rent  spent  in  improvements. 

As  the  owner  is  still  desirous  of  improving  it  a  great  pari 
of  the  rent  might  be  expended  in  improvement  from  year  to 
year.  The  subscriber  will  sell  the  valuable  slock  of  short 
horned  callle,  implements,  &c,,  or  not,  as  may  be  agreed  on. 
Application  to  be  made  previous  to  the  15lh  September. 

The  situation  is  remarkably  heallhv, 

ROBERT  WILKIE,  Indian  Hill  Farm, 4  1-2  miles  from 
Newburyport,     Inquire  also  at  this  office. 


THE  TiEW  ENGLAND  FARMER 

Is  published  every  Wednesday  Evening,  at  S3  per  annum, 
payable  at  the  end  of  (lie  year  —  but  those  who  pay  within 
sixty  days  from  the  time  of  subscribing,  are  entitled  to  a  de- 
duc'lion  of  fifty  cents. 

\iZf'  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  payment 
being  made  in  advance, 
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PAWTUXET  ASTBTtTAIi  CATTLE  SHOAV  <fc  PAIR. 

The  following  are  the  reports  made  hy  the  sev- 
eral Committees  to  the  Standing  Coniniittee  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Domestic  Industry,  at  the  AiMiual  Catlle  Show  and 
Fair,  last  Wednesday. 

The  Committee  on  NeatStock,  except  Working 
Cattle,  report, — 

That  the  first  premium  on  Bulls,  $10,  be  award- 
ed to  Moses  Brown,  of  Providence. 

That  the  second  premium  on  Bulls,  $6,  be 
awarded  to  Ezekiel  Emerson,  of  North  Provi- 
dence. 

And  the  Committee  recommend  that  the  pre- 
mium of  $3  be  paid  to  Holden  Greene,  of  Crans- 
ton, for  the  Bull  by  liim  exhibited. 

No  Bull  Calves  were  entered  for  premium. 
No  Cows  were  entered  for  the  first  premium, 
being  not  less  than  thi-ee  in  number,  and  kept  in 
the  country  —  three  very  fine  cows  were  exhibited 
by  Nathaniel  Bump,  of  Providence,  and  the  Com- 
mittee recommend  that  he  receive  a  premium 
of  $6. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  the  first  pre- 
mium of  $5,  for  the  best  Cow,  be  paid  John  3. 
Aborn,  of  Cranston  ;  and  they  recommend  that 
$4  be  paid  William  Adgetant,  of  Cranston,  for 
the  fine  Cow,  of  the  Cheshire  breed,  exhibited  by 
bim. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  the  premium 
of  $6  be  paid  Welcome  Alverson,  of  Johnston, 
being  the  first  premium  on  2  year  old  Heifers, 
having  had  a  Calf,  and  that  the  second  premium 
on  the  same,  $4,  be  paid  to  Samuel  W.  Wightman, 
of  Warwick. 

That  the  first  premium  on  Yearling  Heifers,  $4. 
be  paid  Thomas  B.  Bowen,  of  Warwick  ;  and  that 
the  sum  of  Si  be  paid  George  L.  Tucker,  of  Crans- 
ton, for  the  Yearling  Heifer  by  liim  exhibited,  but 
whicli  they  did  not  deem  entitled  to  the  second 
premium. 

To  Ezbon  Sherman,  of  Pawtuxet,  for  a  Cow  of 
fine   appearance,  but  being  destitute  of  the  evi- 
dence required,  they  recommend  a  gratuity  of  $2. 
AH  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
J.  Pitman, 
For  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  on  Sheep  and  Swine  beg  leave 
to  report,  that  upon  visiting  the  pens  they  found 
the  exhibition  of  both  Sheep  and  Swine,  in  their 
opinion,  not  equal  to  that  of  previous  years.  On 
Sheep  the  Committee  do  not  feel  authorised  to 
award  any  premium,  as  there  was  none  of  the 
kind  exhibited  for  which  a  premium  was  offered 
—  but  there  was  one  lot  of  very  fine  Merino 
Sheep,  for  which  the  Committee  would  recom- 
mend a  gratuity  of  $4. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  the  first  i)re- 
mium  of  ,f 6  be  awarded  to  Any  Shearman,  of 
Warwick,  for  the  best  Boar  ;  the  second  premium 
of  $4  be  awarded  to  Joseph  Healy,  of  Providence, 
■  for  the  next  best ;  and  tl.e   third  premium  of  $2 


be  awarded   to  David    Field,  of  Scituate,  for  the 
next  best.  S.  Low, 

For  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  on  Horses  beg  leave  to  report 
that  they  have  attended  to  the  duties  assigned 
them,  and  award  the  following  premiums  : 

The  premium  on  Stud  Horses  your  Committee 
award  to  the  horse  Diiroc,  owned  by  Edmund 
Jones,  of  Providence,  $20. 

But  one  brood  Mare  and  Colt  was  exhibited, 
and  as  no  evidence  of  the  breed  of  the  iiorse  that 
sired  the  colt  was  given  in,  your  Committee  do  not 
feel  themselves  justified  in  awarding  a  premium, 
but  would  recommend  that  a  gratuity  of  $4  be 
awarded  to  Mr  Sheldon. 

For  the  Committee, 

C.  Eldridgf.. 

The  Committee  on  Working  Oxen  beg  leave  to 
report,  that  they  are  happy  to  state  a  greater  num- 
ber are  exhibited   than    usual,  and  that  they  are 
unanimous  in  awarding  the  first  premium  to 
AbnerSprague,Jr.  of  Cranston,  $6  00 

Ohiey  Williams,  of  N.  Providence,  2d  prem.  4  00 
Oliver  Leach,  Jr.,  of  Scituate,  3d  prem.  2  00 

John  Foster,  of  Smithfield,  best  pair  3  year 

old    Steers,  6  00 

Earl  Baker,  of  Warwick,  next  best,  4  00 

Satnuel  Budlong,  of  Cranston,  next  best,  2  00 

George  C.   Arnold,  of  Cranston,  best  pair  2 

year  old  Steers,  4  00 

Earl  Baker,  of  Warwick,  for  one  pair  twin 
Calves,  the  Committee  recommend  a 
premium  of  2  00 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
For  the  Committee, 

J.  Aldrich. 

The  Committee  on  Raw  Silks   and  Mulberry 
Trees,  beg   leave  to  report,  having  .ittended   the 
duties  assigned  them,  award  to 
Lemuel  Burge,  of  Wickford,  for   4000  Mul- 
berry Trees,  1st  premium,  $5  00 
Do.  do.  do.  for  4900  skeins  of  Sewing  Silk, 

1st  premium,  5  00 

Do.  do.  do.  for  samples  of  Raw  Silk,  1st  pre- 
mium, 5  00 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
For  the  Committee, 

S.  Knioht, 


The  Committee  appointed  to  view  the  students' 
lots  would  award  the  following  students  the  fol- 
lowing suras,  viz.  :  To  Tilly  and  Bufiinton,  $3,00 
each;  to  Sheldon,  Gardner,  and  Fisher,  $2,.50 
each  ;  to  Atwood,  Arnold,  and  Pattison,  $2,00 
each  ;  to  Wilbur,  Franklin,  Rhodes,  and  Wight- 
man,  $1,50;  to  C.  Smith,  $1,25;  to  Tucker, 
Cooper,  Brown,  Sherman,  Randall,  S.  Smith,  and 
F.  Smith,  $1,00  each  ;  and  to  E.  Wiuslow,  $0,50. 
For  the  Committee, 

A.  Messer, 


The  Coumiittce  on  Shop  Manufactures,  having 
attended  to  the  duties  of  (heir  appointment,  beg 
leave  to  report,  that  but  a  few  articles  entered  on 
the  show  bills  for  prmiiums  were  exhihiled.  They 
have  awarded  a  j)remium  on  the  followin"  : 
1  dozen  Rakes,  John  Fenner,  Cranston,         ,f  3  00 

They  would  also  recommend  gratuitous  premi- 
ums on   the  following  articles  exhibiting  superior 
workmanship : 
1  Anthracite  Coal  Stove,  exhibited  by  E.  In- 

galls.  Providence,  $4  00 

1  bale  Pelisse  wadding,  S.  Turner,  Cranston,  2  00 

1  dozen  calfskins,  A.  Anthony  &  Co.  Olney- 

vi'le,  3  00 

2  silver  and  2  Britannia  trimmed  water  Dip- 

pers, by  C.  Cleaveland,  Providence,  2  00 

1  Grecian   Work    Table,  exhibiting  superior 

workmanship,  made  by  R.  Perkin;-,  of 
Pawtuxet,  ai)prentice  and  a  s(!holar  in 
the  M.  L.  School,  3  00 

2  Brass  Reeds,  R.  &  E.  Orrell,  Pi-ovidence,  2  00 
1  Bra.<s  Reed,  Ambrose  Fenner,  do.  2  00 
1  Steel  do,  Gorham  &  Pearsons, 
8  Mule  Spindles,  O.  Salisbury, 
1  Ox  Yoke,  B.  Hopkins,  Foster, 
4  Throstle  Frame  Spindles,  Joseph  Cole, 
7  Power   Loom  Shuttles,  G.  B.  &  I.  Carr, 

Coventry,  2  00 

Several  articles  India  Rubber  manufacture  by 

James  Smith,  Providence,  2  00 

To  Benjamin    R.  Greene,  of  Warwick,  for 

Straw  Cutter,  4  00 

The  utility  of  cutting  and  mixing  Straw  and 
Hay  with  grain,  being  now  generally  approved 
and  adopted  by  skilful  feeders  of  horses  and  cattle, 
renders  the  imjn-oved  Straw  Cutter  {the  invention 
of  Mr  B.  R.  Greene)  of  great  value  to  the  public  as 
a  labor  saving  machine.  We  are  told  that  an  able 
bodied  man  can  cut  with  ease,  3-4ths  of  a  ton  of 
Straw  or  Hay  in  a  day. 

For  the  Committee, 

J.  Anthont. 


2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 


The  Committee  on  the  Ploughing  Match  report 
— That  the  number  of  competitors  for  the  Socie- 
ty's premiums  were  nine,  and  the  shortest  time 
occupied  in  ploughing  was  twentyfour  minutes, 
the  quantity  of  land  being  one  eighth  of  an  acre. 
Your  Committee,  after  having  examined  the  land, 
have  awarded  the  premiums  as  follows,  viz  : — 
To  Edward  Perry,  of  North  Providence,  the 

Society's  first  premium  of  $9  00 

To  Andrew  Angell,  of  Johnston,  2d  p'm,  8  00 
To  Abner  Sprague,  Jr.  of  Cranston,  3d  do.  7  00 
To  Thomas  W.  Latham,  of  Johnston,  4th  do.  6  00 
To  William  Earle,  of  Providence,  5tli  do.  5  00 
To  Jonathan  Cooke,  of  Foster,  6th  do.  4  00 

To  Olney  Williams,  of  N,  Providence,  7th  do.  3  00 
To  Ricli'd  Burlingatne,  of  Gloucester,  8th  do.  2  00 

Your  committee  would  further  recommend  that 
a  gratuity  of  $1  60  be  given  to  John  Waterman, 
of  Johnston.     Submitted  by      J.  Whipple, 

For  the  Committee. 
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Tlie  comiiiitteo  on  Butter  aiitl  Cheese,  liaviiig 
attended  to  tlie  duty  assigned  them,  beg  leave  to 
report, — That  there  were  many  lots  of  Butter, 
presented,  all  being  of  surh  good  quality  that  it 
was  hard  for  the  committee  to  decide,  but  on  ma- 
ture exaniinatiou  do  award  as  follows: — 
To  Tho's  B.  Bowen,  of  Warwick,  1st  p'm,  $10  00 
To  Lester  Arnold,  of  Johnston,     Sd     »  9  00 

To  He2ekiah   Smith,  "  3d      "  8  00 

To  Mrs  Rider,  Rivulet  Farm,  Cranston,  4th 

premium,  7  00 

To  Silas  Spink,  of  Cranston,  5th  premium,  6  00 
To  Clarissa  Webster,  of  Johnston,  6th  prem.  5  00 
Benoni  Wgterman,  of  Johnston,      7tli      "        4  00 

Thatthere  was  but  one  lot  of  Cheese,  presented 
by  Mrs  Fenner,  of  Foster,  on  which  the  commit- 
tee award  the  first  premium  of  $8. 

For  the  Conunittee, 

W.   Anthony. 

Voted,  That  two.  dollars  be  awarded  on  those 
lots  of  Butter  exhibited  for  premiums,  on  which 
the  committee  did  not  award  premiums. 

W.  W.  HoppiN,  Secretary. 

The  committee  ou  Household  inanufactures  beg 
leave  to  report,  that  they  have  awarded  the  follow- 
ing premiums  : — 
To  Almira  Dmfee,  of  Warwick,  for  the  best 

piece  of  Carpeting,  the  first  premium,  $6  00 
To  Hannah  Anthony,  of  Warwick,  next  best 

ditto,  2d  premium,  4  00 

To  Freelove   Baker,  of  Warwick,  next  best 

do.  3d  do.  3  00 

To  Alice   Gorton,  of  Warwick,  for  the  best 

woollen  knit  hose,  1st  premium,  2  00 

To  A.  Smith  of  N,  Providence,  for  the  best 

linen  hose,  2  00 

To  Mary  Arnold,  of  Warwick,  for  the   best 

cotton  hose,  2  00 

To  Waity  Gardner,  of  Warwick,  for  the  best 

piece  of  woollen  Flannel,  1st  premium,  5  00 
The   committee  also  recommend  the  following 
[;remiums  to   be  awarded  for  lot  of  fancy  articles 
from  the  Female  Philanthropic  Society  of  St  John's 
Church,  Providence,  $3  00 

To  B.  W.  Gladding,  of  Providence,  for  hearth 

rug,  1  00 

To  Mary  White,  of  Providence,  for  one  straw 

Dunstable  Gipsey  Hat,  2  00 

To  Lydia  Brown,  of  Warwick,  for  coverlid,  1  00 
To  Ellen  Metcalf,  of  Providence,   for  lairip 

mats,  50 

To  Diana  Aldrich,  of  Sinithfield,  for  Rug,  1  00 
To  Sylvia  Ann  Tefry,  of  Smitbfield,  aged  12 

years,  for  Lace  Veil,  1  00 

To  Harriet  B.  Tiffany,  of  Warwick,  for  Coun- 
terpane, 2  00 
To  Miss  Cady,  of  Providence,  for  thread  Cap,  1  00 
To  Almira  Durfee,  of  Warwick,  for  woollen 

Hose,  1  00 

To  C.  C.  Warner,  of  Warwick,  for  Woollen 

Yarn,  1  00 

To   Susan   Spooner,  of  Providence,  for  em- 
broidered Ottoman,  1  00 
To  Mary  Budlong,  of  Providence,  for  melon 

seed  Bag,  50 

To Bates,  of  Providence,   for   Bonnet, 

from  red  top  Grass,  1  00 

To  S.  M.  Petty,  of  Providence,  for  Cape  of 

Turkey  Down,  ,50 

To  Naomi   P.  Holden,  of  Warwick,  for  one 

piece  of  blue  Broadcloth,  2  00 


Do.  do.  for  one  piece  of  Carpet,  1  00 

To   Mary  Waterman,   of  Johnston,  for  one 

jiiece  of  Carpeting,  1  00 

To  F,.  Hopkins,  of  Providence,  for  rag  Rug,      1  00 
To  Sarah  Remington,  of  Pnwtuxet,  for  coat  of 

arms,  50 

To  A.  Fieldcai,  of  Providence,  for  sample  of 

Rhode  Island  Wool,  3  00 

To  Phebe  S.  Lyon,  of  N,  Providence,  for  one 

l)iece  Carpeting,  1  00 

Do.  do.  for  melon  seed  Bag,  50 

To  Warwick  Knitting  Society,  for  woollen 

Hose,  1  00 

To  Marin  L.  Hopkins,  of  Scituate,  for  he.nrth 

Rug,  3  00 

To  Lydia  L.  Phillips,  of  Scituate,  for  hearth 

Rug,  2  00 

To  Almira  Baker,  of  Warwick,  for  Bed  quilt,  1  00 
To  Mrs  John  Smith,  of  Johnston,  for  hearth 

Rug,  1  00 

To  Ann  E.  Babson,  of  Greenville,  for  Sam- 
pler, 50 
To  Sarah  S.  Parker,  for  fancy  box  of  Shells,    1  00 
All  of  which  is  res))ectfully  submitted. 
For  the  Committee, 

C.  S.  Rhodes. 


TOMATO. 

This  plant  of  recent  culture  in  this  i)art  of  th 
country  is  becoming  popular  as  an  article  of  diet, 
on  account  of  its  being  esteemed  salutary  in  cases 
of  dyspepsia,  &c.  and  as  wholesome  as  it  is  pala- 
table. We  were,  therefore,  much  gratified  on 
receiving  from  an  esteemed  friend,  whose  conmm- 
nications  are  always  as  welcome  to  us  as  they  are 
useful  to  the  public,  the  following  recipe. — Ed. 

Portable    Catsup,  or    Tomato  Jelly Take  ripe 

Tomatoes,  cut  or  slice  them  in  the  njiddle,  sprinkle 
a  little  salt  on  the  ])arts  exposed  by  cutting.  Let 
them  remain  in  a  pan  24  or  even  30  hours,  then 
rub  the  whole  in  a  common  seive ;  to  that  which 
can  be  rubbed  through  the  seive,  with  allthe  liquor 
that  drains  from  them  while  in  the  pan,  add  cloves, 
pe])per,  horse  radish,  mace,  and  shalots,  or  onions  ; 
if  no  shalots  are  at  hand,  add  any  spices  that  are 
preferred.  Then  boil  the  whole  till  it  has  boiled 
away  full  one  half.  Then  strain  it  into  flat  shal- 
low vessels,  the  depth  of  the  liquor  being  about 
half  an  inoh,  and  dry  it  in  the  sun.  It  will  be- 
come so  hard  you  may  cut  it  in  square  cikes. 
Then  put  the  cakes  into  a  clear  earthen  jar,  per- 
fectly dry  and  made  airtight  —  it  will  keep  a  year 
or  more.  A  cake  of  two  inchee  square,  depositeil 
in  a  small  quantity  of  warm  water,  will  give  a  fla- 
vor to  gravies  or  soups,  equal  to  fresh  Tomatoes. 

This  recipe  was  from  a  lady  from  Georgia,  near 
forty  years  since  ;  and  it  has  proved  very  useful 
and  pleasant  in  the  family.  The  tomato  may  be 
boiled  in  its  own  juice,  made  a  jelly,  the  same  as 
currants,  cranberries,  or  barberries;  and  would  be 
excellent  for  long  voyages,  or  to  use  with  mutton 
or  venison.  Lovers  of  tomatoes  are  very  fond  of 
them,  sliced  green  as  ajiples  are  sliced,  and  fried 
in  butter.  Some  persons  are  fond  of  them  sliced 
and  fried,  after  being  dijjped  in  butter.  'J  he  green 
tomatoes,  which  the  season  will  not  permit  to 
ripen,  may  be  turned  to  good  account  by  using 
them  fried,  j}. 


The  loss  sustained  by  the  cotton  crops  in  the 
South  from  wet  weather,  will  be  overbalanced  hy 
the  greater  degree  of  cultivation  on  the  Uplands. 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTTJRAI.  SOCIETY. 

Saturday,  Oct.  3,  1835. 

EXHIBITION  Ot    FRCITS. 

The  exhibition  of  Fruits  this  day  was  uncom- 
monly large  and  of  many  excelfeht  krrtds. 

Pears. — By  William  Oliver,  of  DorCheStef/ 
Seckel,  St.  Ghislain,  and  Rousselette  de  RliSi'ms.' 
This  last  is  a  most  productive,  perfumed  fruit; 
but  it  never  becomes  melting,  and  is  consequently 
eminently  adapted  for  drying  and  preserving  in 
brandy,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  extensively  used 
in  France.  By  the  Hon.  John  Lowell,  of  Rox-- 
bury,  two  unripe  varieties  of  native  English  Pears,, 
raised  by  Mr  Knight,  and  sent  hither  by  him. 
Their  names  and  qualities  will  be  reported  as  soon 
as  they  become  mature.  By  John  A.  Kenrick, 
Urbaniste.  By  C.  Cowing,  of  Roxbury,  an  ob- 
long green  colored  fruit,  of  good  size,  melting,  and 
of  good  flavor;  a  native  which  originated  in  Ded- 
ham.  This  apjiears  to  be  the  same  kind  which 
was  exhibited  at  a  previous  meeting  by  Mr  Slack. 
By  M.  H.  Rugglcs,  of  Fall  River,  Wilbur,  a  fi-uit 
of  medium  size,  of  regular  pear  shape,  skin  yellow 
russet  color,  melting,  the  flavor  good  :  a  native, 
found  on  the  land  of  Mr  Wilbur  of  that  place.  By 
James  Leonard,  of  Taunion,  a  fruit  from  Francis 
Richmond  :  origin  and  name  unknown.  We  re- 
gret that  we  are  unable  at  this  moment  to  report 
so  fully  on  this  fruit  as  could  be  desired.  By  S. 
Pond,  of  Cambridge,  Seckel,  Capiauinont,  Golden 
Beurre,  all  good.  But  the  name  of  the  last  is  but 
too  often  misapplied  to  many  kinds  whose  names 
are  lost.  By  Dr  S.  A.  Shurtleff.  Piatt's  Bergamot, 
lar.?e,  round  and  beautiful,  of  a  fine  yellow  cojor, 
stained  with  red  next  the  sun  :  its  quality  however 
is  but  second  rate.  Also  another  pear  for  a  name 
—  the  name  and  quality  in  a  future  I'eport.  By 
Joseph  Balch,  ofRo.xbury,  a  variety  for  the  Gush- 
ing, do.  for  the  Heatbcot,  Epine  d'Ete  or  Summer 
Thorn,  sometimes  called  green  Catharine  ;  an  old 
variety,  not  melting,  but  good,  and  a  profuse  bear- 
er. By  George  Domett,  of  Boston,  two  baskets 
of  St  Michaels,  very  handsome  and  fine,  raised  in 
the  city.  By  B.  V.  French,  various  kinds.  By 
Mr  Manning,  Bowdoin,  Washington,  Gushing, 
Buftum  ;  this  proyes  fine,  the  fruit  of  medium 
size,  and  a  groat  bearer ;  Raymond,  fine;  Pope's 
Scarlet  major  :  a  good  fruit  of  the  second  qualify 
and  handsome  ;  Saunders'  Beurre,  a  round  melt- 
ing fruit  of  good  flavor  ;  Ronville,  a  fine  fruit  ; 
Verte  longue  ;  Williams,  a  new  fruit,  under  me- 
dium size  and  of  the  first  quality  ;  Autumn  Su- 
perb. A  first  rate  fruit,  of  a  sweet  and  delicious 
flavor,  nearly  if  not  perfectly  melting,  to  judge 
from  a  single  specimen  ;  much  resembling  in  its 
form  and  beautiful  appearance  the  Capiaumont 
and  nearly  as  large  ;  the  name  is  English ;  but  in 
the  end  it  may  probably  be  found  to  belong  to  an- 
other country,  and  that  this  is  not  the  original  and 
proper  name.  Epine  d'Ete,  or  Summer  Thorn. 
By  Mr  C.  Downer,  Hcathcot,  Fulton,  Urbaniste, 
all  fine  ;  also  the  Beurre  Knox,  a  good  second  rate 
fi-uit.  By  S.  G.  Perkins,  from  his  country  resi- 
dence in  Brookline,  Beurre  d'Or,  Beurre  d'Yelle, 
or  Diel,Chaumontelle,  Sylvanche,  Doyenne  Gris  ; 
also  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  the  largest  of  nil  fine 
melting  pears  of  its  season,  and  the  largest  speci- 
mens of  the  kind  ever  seen  at  our  exhibitions  ;  a 
most  noble  fruit,  one  of  them  weighing  19  oz. 

Applks.— By  A.  D.  Williams,  a  large  red  ap- 
ple, stated  to  be  n  great  bearer,  and  fine  winter 
fruit  ;  name  not  ascertained  or  quality  ;  Dudley 
applOj  a  large  dark  red  and  beautiful  winter  fruit, 
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niiicli  resembling  the  Flusliiiii;  Spitzeiihurg  in  n|)- 
pearnnce,  but  stnte<l  to  be  veiy  superior  to  thiu 
variety,  wliicli  is  a  liail  bearer,  this  bears  well ; 
very  large  green  apple,  nuieh  larger  than  theK.  [. 
greening;  also  Rani's  Horn,  a  noble  looking  fruit, 
of  a  deep  red  eolor,  stained  inside  with  crimson  ; 
its  quality  not  quite  equal  to  its  beauty.  By  John 
C.  Magoun,  Medford,  sweet  apples,  evidently  the 
Seaver  or  Grafton  winter  sweet.  By  B.  V.  French, 
various  kinds.  By  S.  A.  Shurtleff,  Whittemore 
apple,  raised  by  him  from  the  sn-xl  in  West  Cam- 
bridge ;  a  fine  oblong  fruit,  S|)rinkled  with  red. 
By  Mr  Manning,  Ranibour  Franc  ;  also  red  Cal- 
ville.  By  Dr  Jacob  Deane,  of  Mansfield,  9  speci- 
mens of  fruit,  all  generally  of  a  pale  color,  of  me- 
dium size  ami  unripe:  to  be  reported  at  a  future 
examination.      [See  his  letter  below.] 

Peaches. — By  Thomas  Lee,  from  Iiis  country 
residence  in  Brookline,  Heath,  cf  fine  appearance 
and  size,  a  new  native  variety.  By  Wm  Oliver, 
a  large  fruit,  half  blood,  for  preserving;  another 
kind,  a  large  white  fruit,  called  Noblesse  (?). 

Plums. — By  Mr  Manning,  Quetche,  or  Gertnan 
Prune,  a  very  oblong  black  fruit,  sweet  and  deli- 
cious, and  adapted  for  drying.  By  Samuel  Pond, 
Semiana. 

Grapes. — By  Geo.  Domet,  fine  Chasselas,  or 
sweet  water.     By  Samuel  Pond,  Isabella. 

For  the  Committee,      Wm  Kexrick. 
To  the  Mass.  Horticultural  Society  : 

Accompanying  this,  I  send  a  few  varieties  of 
seedling  apples,  some  of  which  may  be  well 
worth  cultivating. 

No.  1.  A  seedling,  which  has  been  known  some 
years  in  the  neighborhood  and  the  near  markets  : 
a  great  bearer  and  a  profitable  apple. 

Nos.  2  to  7  inclusive  are  all  seedlings  from  this 
first  original.  No.  1.  No.  3  will  he  found  a  rich 
sweet  apple  ;  the  others  are  sent  for  variety  more 
than  any  particular  quality. 

No.  8.  A  seedling. 

No.  9.  Supposed  to  be  from  the  seed  of  No.  1. 
Jacob   Deane. 


[  Prom  the  Praclical  Farmer.] 
SILK    MANTJPACTtJRE. 


The  subject  of  raising  and  manufacturing  silk 
has  been  laid  before  the  public  so  many  times  and 
in  so  many  difl^erent  shapes,  that  sufficient  inform- 
ation has  been  elicited  to  prove  the  practicability 
and  certainty  of  our  being  able  to  raise  silk,  and 
manufacture  various  silk  fabrics,  which  can  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  silks  of  any  clime.  And 
V7hy  should  we  not .'  The  enterprise  and  re- 
searches of  our  citizens  have  stripped  from  the 
process  of  manufacturing  all  the  mystification 
with  which  European  policy,  and  our  own  preju- 
dice had  clothed  it  ;  so  that  it  now  appears  a  sim- 
ple and  easy  process.  Samples  of  beautiful  silk 
have  already  been  produced  here,  and  when  prac- 
tice shall  have  been  added,  we  may  challenge  ri- 
valship  with  the  most  expert  Europeans.  Enough 
lias  been  shown  to  convince  any  business  man -that 
this  branch  of  industry  will  be  exceedingly  profit- 
able. In  fact,  companies  have  been  formed  in 
several  of  the  States  for  the  sole  purpose  of  man- 
ufacturing silk ;  and  are  making  preparations  to 
commence  the  business  immediately.  Most  of 
those  concerned  in  these  companies  are  practical, 
calculating,  business  men,  showing  by  the  best 
possible  argument  that  the  business  is  considered 
safe.     There   are,  however,  a  great  many  intelli- 


gent men  who  doubt  the  utility  of  our  engaging  in 
this  br.uieh  of  the  business  at  present.  But  why 
do  they  doubt?  Because  it  is  new,  and  nearly  all 
that  they  have  lieretofore  heard  has  been  to  dis- 
courage any  attempt  of  the  kind.  It  would  seem 
from  the  tone  of  J.  D'llomergue's  essays,  that 
.\merica  could  make  no  advances  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  silk,  unless  she  followed  closely  in  the  step 
of  Europeans. 

Since  these  essays  were  first  published,  tho.se 
interested  in  the  subject  have  been  looking  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  the  time,  when  our  inge- 
nious countrymen  should  refute  the  insinuations 
of  D'llomergue  by  commencing  the  manufacture 
of  silk  in  their  own  way.  Our  intelligent  me- 
chanics have  been  laboring  assiduously  to  construct 
machinery  for  that  purpose  :  they  have  succeeded. 
.Alachinery  differing  almost  wholly  from  any  in 
Europe,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  intended,  is  already  in  successful 
operation,  under  the  direction  of  the  Valentino 
Silk  Company,  and  at  other  places.  Samples  of 
goods  produced  by  these  machines  are  in  the 
market,  and  are  beautiful  specimens  of  what 
American  genius  can  accomplish. 

The  business  is  destined  to  become  a  great 
source  of  profit  to  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
especially  to  those  of  New  England,  where  free 
and  willing  hands,  and  intelligent  minds,  will 
master  all  that  is  complex  in  it. 

The  legislatures  of  the  different  States  feel  the 
importance  of  this  subject,  and  ours,  with  a  com- 
mendable spirit,  at  its  last  session  passed  a  resolve, 
allowing  50  cents  per  pound  on  all  silk  reeled  or 
thrown  within  the  Commonwealth. 

The  culture  of  cotton  was  introduced  into  this 
country  in  1785.  The  manufacture  of  it  was  not 
commenced  until  a  number  of  years  after ;  not  a 
half  century  has  elapsed,  yet  how  vast  and  impor- 
tant has  it  become  to  our  whole  country.  If  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  has  risen  to  such  a  degree 
of  prosperity  in  so  short  a  time,  will  not  the  man- 
ufacture of  silk  be  of  much  greater  importance 
in  less  time.'  Yes:  because  the  facilities  for  ob- 
taining the  raw  article  are  greater,  and  the  process 
cf  manufacturing  equally  easy ;  besides,  while 
the  climate  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cotton  is 
confined  to  the  Southern  States,  that  adapted  to 
the  production  of  silk  is  extended  over  nearly  our 
whole  territory. 

A  writer,  when  speaking  of  this  subject  (the 
manufacture  of  silk),  says,  "  It  is  observed  that 
all  those  countries  that  iiroduce  the  best  silk  bor- 
der upon  the  sea.  Our  country  (meaning  the 
United  States)  will  produce  the  best  of  silk,  and 
as  fit  for  organzine  as  any  in  the  world  ;  and,  if 
attended  to,  will  be  of  as  great  advantage  as  any 
in  the  States,  for,  as  1  have  already  observed,  the 
manufacture  of  silk  is  a  most  profitable  under- 
taking, where  the  land  and  air  are  proper  for 
raising  it."  C. 


[For  the  New  England  Fanner.] 
A  Specimen-Farmer. 

Mr  Printer  you  are  so  fond  of  printing  stories 
about  your  great  Cabbages,  radishes  turnips  and 
punkins,  perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  a  little 
about  what  we  are  doing  in  Old  Massachusetts, 
wel  II  tel  you  last  S|)ring  I  planted  about  20  hils 
of  cowcumbers  on  as  fine  a  piece  of  ground  as  ever 
you  saw,  and  how  many  do  you  think  I  had,  for 
pickles,  to  eat  through  the  sumtner,  and  seed  ! 
why  not  one !  beat  that  who  can  !     And  what  is 


more  I  have  sowed  :  or  let  sow  thenjselves  (us  I 
hate  work)  about  40  bushels  of  weed  seed,  equall 
to  any  in  the  U.  Stales,  and  if  they  turn  out  as  well 
as  my  cowcumbers,  I  gucs  I  shall  do  pretty  well. 
I  like  your  Ltilior  Saving  mashiiiery  very  nuich, 
but  I  think  I  have  the  slickest  way  for  sharing 
sheep  ;  11  lei  you  if  you  wont  get  out  a  patent,  1 
have  a  pasture  full  of  Briars  and  bushes  that  I  turn 
my  sheep  into,  where  they  pull  it  all  oft"  them- 
selves;  so  when  the  women  want  any  to  s[)in, 
they  go  and  pick  it,  all  nicely  washi-d  afti;r  a  good 
rain.  I  would  write  more  but  I  am  tired  as  I 
hate  long  jobs,     yours,  truly. 

Bodily  ease  &  Mental  Tranquility. 

Preserving   an   apple  tree The  following 

novel  modeof  jneserving  the  life  of  an  Apple  tree, 
was  tried  last  season  by  Mr  Mandell,  of  Bane,  and' 
the  tree  this  year  bears  abundantly. 

"  The  bark  was  eaten  off  from  the  body  of  the 
tree  entirely  around,  for  the  space  of  two  f<;et  or 
more,  as  clean  as  if  it  had  been  scraped  ;  he  re- 
moved the  uneven  and  jagged  portions  up  to  a 
uniform  ring  ;  then  took  young  shoots,  and  sharp- 
ening them  at  both  ends,  inserted  them  at  each 
end  into  the  bark  to  act  as  conductors  of  the  sap, 
and  covered  the  whole  over  with  moist  and  rich 
earth  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or  two  above  where 
the  bark  was  eaten  off:  the  scions  took  root  at 
both  ends,  and  acted  as  expected,  as  conductors 
for  the  sap.  On  that  side  where  the  sticks  were 
placed  thick,  the  tree  was  entirely  restored  ;  the 
other  side,  where  they  are  fewer,  is  partially  de- 
caying."— Barre  Gazette. 

The  morus  alba,  or  white  Italian  mulber- 
ry  The  Baltimore  Farmer  and  Gardener  states, 

that  "  in  order  to  make  '  assurance  doubly  sure,' 
he  would  recommend  to  persons  who  have  sown 
seed  of  this  tree,  the  present  season,  to  cover  their 
plant  beds  as  soon  as  winter  sets  in,  either  with 
straw,  or  long  stable  manure,  to  be  confined  by  a 
slight  covering  of  small  brushwood,  which  should 
be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  beds  until  aboutthe 
middle  of  April,  when  it  should  be  gradually  re- 
moved, so  as  not  to  expose  the  plants  too  sudden- 
ly to  the  changes  of  the  weather  at  that  unsettled 
season  of  the  year.  This  precaution  will  not  be 
neces.sary  after  the  first  winter."  The  seed  of 
this  mulberry  may  be  had  of  Robert  Sinclair,  Jr. 
in  Baltimore,  which  the  editors  of  the  Farmer  and 
Gardener  recommend,  "as  being  fresh,  having 
seen  some  of  it  tried,  and  sprouted  in  about  36 
hours." — Hampshire   Gaz. 

Cauliflowers. — The  cultivation  of  this  deli- 
cious vegetable  is  too  much  neglected  by  our  gar- 
deners: probably  from  a  mistaken  idea  that  it  is 
very  diflicult  and  expensive  to  raise  them.  Let 
them  but  jilant  good  seed,  and  inform  themselves 
of  the  best  mode  of  cultivation  as  laid  down  in  va- 
rious books  on  gardening,  and  they  will  produce 
good  cauliflowers  and  in  abundance.  We  noticed 
yesterday,  in  the  Faneuil-hall  market,  at  Mr  Sam'l 
Butterfield'sstall,  a  cauliflower  which  weighed  12i 
lbs.  This  gentleman  has  produced  about  300  heads 
this  s  'a.son.  This  is  im|)ortant  information  to  all 
lovers  of  this  scarce  and  rare  vegetable,  who,  no 
doubt,  will  duly  appreciate  it. — Communicated. 

There  is  a  singular  bog  near  New  London,  N. 
H.  called  the  Molasses  Bog,  from  the  color  of  the 
water,  under  the  stratum  of  grass  and  roots.  It  is 
passable  nearly  all  over  it,  but  if  one  once  entan- 
gled in  it,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  be  extricated. 
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Products  of  our  Country. 

The  wool  crop  of  tlie  in-escnt  year  was  probably 
■Avorth  twenty-five  iiiillious,  aud,  as  a  general  cal- 
culation of  its  tnaniifactiires,  about  fifty  niillions. 
New  York  funiislies  the  largest  supply  of  wool. 
There  were  3,485,536  sheep  in  1825,  now,  proba- 
bly, 7,000,000  !  as  will  soon  be  ascertained,  this 
being  a  year  of  the  State  census.  Vermont  has, 
perhai)s,  1,500,000,  and  they  are  very  numerous  in 
many  of  the  Eastern,  Middle  and  Western  States. 
The  cash  duty  payable  on  woollens,  and  the  more 
just  valuation  of  the  pound  sterling,  with  improve, 
ments  in  the  collection  of  them,  the  rise  of  price 
on  British  goods,  and  the  use  of  newly  invented 
American  machinery,  &c.  have  caused  the  manu- 
facture of  wool  to  be  a  "  fiiir  business."  The 
range  of  woollen  goods,  as  those  of  cotton,  has 
been  widely  extended.  For  an  instance,  4-5ths 
of  the  carpets  used  are  home  made,  —  the  duty 
on  coarse  wool  being  abolished.  They  are  cheap- 
<T  and  better  than  the  imported,  and  equally  beau- 
tiful. 

The  manufactures  of  leather  and  iron,  not  in- 
cluding the  common  smith  work,  as  to  the  latter, 
are  worth  not  less  than  millions  a  year.  But  we 
shall  not  go  into  details,  or  even  notice  other  great 
and  valuable  manufactures,  just  now. 

A  new  business  is  making  rapid  strides  to  im- 
portance—  the  manufacture  of  silk.  This  will 
be,  in  five  years  or  less,  worth  from  ten  to  twenty 
millions  a-year,  and  give  a  ])rofitable  etnployment 
to  vast  numbers  of  women  and  children  at  their 
homes.  Already  one  gentleman  has  made  prepa- 
rations for  feeding  5,000,000  worms,  and  many  a 
million.  The  reeling  of  the  silk,  and  the  weaving 
of  it  have  been  much  improved  by  "Yankee  in- 
genuity," and  will  be  more  simplified.  The  power 
loom  has  been  successfully  applied  to  it — M7fs' 
Mcjrister. 


EXAMIKE  TOUR  EARMS. 

Most  farmers  are  shamefully,  if  not  criminaliy 
ignorant  of  the  resources  of  their  farms,  and  the 
facilities  they  have  to  acquire  competency  and  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  lile.  RIany  have 
lived  half  a  century  on  farms  which  have  been 
cultivated  by  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  — 
have  worn  themselves  out  with  labor  and  fatigue 
in  obtaining  a  miserable  livelihood,  a  mere  living 
"  from  hand  to  mouth,"  and  now,  in  their  old  age, 
are  talking  about  abandoning  their  farms  as  worth- 
less, and  going  to  Illinois,  Michigan,  or  some  other 
fairy  land  iu  the  far-famed  West,  to  spend  the 
remnant  of  their  lives  in  affluence  and  without 
labor.  They  have  worn  out  themselves  and  their 
farms  together,  and  discover  no  way  of  reinvigo- 
rating  the  one  or  reclaiming  the  other.  They 
will  tell  you  that  they  have  tried  to  raise  corn  on 
the  same  piece  of  land  for  twenty  years,  and  can 
not  get  more  than  ten  bushels  to  the  acre,  wlijch 
will  not  iiay  them  for  the  labor  and  e.vpense  of 
cultivation  —  that  their  grass  lauds  have  "run 
out"  and  they  have  no  means  to  manure  tliem  — 
that  their  pastures  have  become  overrun  yviih 
bushes  and  briers,  and  they  cannot  destroy  them 
. —  that  their  buildings  are  going  to  decay,  and 
they  are  unable  to  repair  them -r- and,  in  short, 
that  they  are  compelled  to  spend  most  of  their 
time  in  cutting  down  their  young  timber  and  car- 
rying it  to  market  to  obtain  bread  stuffs  for  their 
lamilies.  Ask  them  if  they  have  thoroughly  ex- 
plored their  farms,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their 
capabilities  and  resources,  and  they  will  tell   you 


they  havi  ;  but  they  have  endeavored  to  follow 
the  track  of  their  ancestors,  and  been  extremely 
careful  not  to  step  out  of  their  footsteps,  lest  they 
should  be  ruined  by  innovations  and  experiments. 
Now  what  has  been  the  result  of  their  investiga- 
tions and  labors .'  Are  they  "  well  off,"  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  good  health  and  buoyant  spirits, 
or  are  they  "  put  to  it,"  aud  sufl^ering  under  the 
effects  of  broken-down  constitutions  —  afflicted 
with  the  rheumatism,  and  tormented  with  the  hy- 
pochondria .-'  Such  farmers  must  pardon  us  for 
asking  them  a  few  additional  questions.  Have 
you  ever  examined  the  "  Frog  Pond,"  on  whose 
frozen  surface  you  spent  so  many  winter  evenings 
in  skating,  when  a  school-boy,  to  see  if  it  does  not 
contain  an  inexhaustible  quantity  of  decayed  vege- 
tables and  alluvial  deposites  ?  Mud  taken  from 
ponds  and  other  still  waters,  is  a  valuable  manure 
for  dry,  sandy,  and  gravelly  soils.  It  has  pro- 
duced as  good  crops  of  corn  as  manure  from  the 
barn-yard  or  stable.  It  is  also  an  excellent  ingre- 
dient in  a  compost  heap.  Have  you  ever  exam- 
ined the  "  Little  Brook,"  in  whose  rippling  waters 
you  used  to  angle  with  so  much  delight,  to  see  if 
a  portion  of  it  cannot  be  diverted  from  its  natural 
bed,  and  spread  over  that  worn  out  grass  land 
which  does  not  now  yield  you  half  a  ton  of  daisies 
to  the  acre  ?  The  grass  crops  of  dry  soils  are 
astonishingly  improved  by  irrigation,  aud  every 
good  farmer  will  ayail  himself  of  it  as  far  as  the 
situation  of  his  farm  will  admit.  Have  you  ex- 
amined the  "  Quagmire  Swam)),"  whore,  for  thirty 
years,  you  have  sunk  down  to  your  hips  in  mud 
and  water,  when  engaged  in  polling  out  a  kind  of 
hay,  the  very  sight  of  which  makes  your  cattle 
bellow  loud  enough  to  frighten  into  fits  all  the 
women  and  chi.dren  in  the  neighborhood,  to  see 
if  it  cannot  be  drained,  and  made  to  produce  a 
good  crop  of  English  grass  ?  Blany  swamps 
whose  native  products  are  worthless  for  forage,  or 
even  manure,  are  easily  reclaimed  by  draining, 
and  made  to  produce  large  crops  of  clover  and 
timothy.  Have  you  ever  examined  the  "  I.edge," 
where  the  boys  apd  girls  used  to  hold  their  whor- 
tleberry parties,  to  see  if  it  cannot  be  converted 
into  as  valuable  a  granite  quarry  as  can  be  found 
in  Quincy  or  Maine?  Have  you  attempted  to 
reclaim  the  "Old  Side  Hill,"  where  your  mother 
used  to  gather  pennyroyal,  and  pick  blackberries, 
by  the  application  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  a  rota- 
timi  of  crops?  Have  you  cleared  up  the  "Bush 
Pasture,"  where  you  used  to  catch  rabbits  and 
partridges,  and  set  it  out  with  the  Italian  or  Chi- 
nese mulberry  ?  We  might  go  im  ad  infinitum  in 
putting  these  questions,  but  these  ought  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  every  farmer  who  gives  them  a 
negative  answer,  that  he  is  deplorably  ignorant  of 
the  internal  resources  of  his  farm.  We  can  point 
to  multitudes  of  farms  which  would  at  this  time 
be  worth  one  hundred  per  cent,  more  liad  their 
owners  been  asleep  during  the  last  forty  yjars  ; 
for  in  that  event  they  would  have  been  covered 
with  valuable  timber,  instead  of  being  exhausted 
by  an  incessant  and  changeless  course  of  cropping. 
But  the  iarmer  has  worn  out  himself  in  wearing 
out  his  farm,  and  what  can  be  <lone  ?  The  an- 
swer is  at  the  head  of  this  article  :  Examine  your 
farms. — [Silk  Culturist. 


GaowTH  OF  THE  WHITE  MULBERRV. — A  friend 
of  ours  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  mulberry  tree,  with  a  view  to  the 
production  of  silk,  has  furnished  us  with  a  de- 
scription of  a  white  mulberry  nov/  growing  in  a, 
garden  in  this  city.  It  is  interesting,  especially 
to  farmers,  as  shovt'ing  the  rapidity  and  ease  with 
which  any  quantity  of  leaves  can  be  obtained. 
Many  persons,  (he  says,)  with  whom  he  has  con- 
versed on  the  subject  of  the  silk  culture,  have 
expressed  their  reluctance  to  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness from  an  apprehension  that  many  years  would 
be  required  to  elapse  before  any  thing  could  be 
realized  from  the  investment.  This  apprehension 
he  affirms  to  be  unfounded,  and  iu  jiroof  thereof, 
he  adduces  the  rapid  growth  of  the  mulberry  tree 
above  iilluded  to.  The  tree  is  less  than  four  years 
from  the  seed,  and  has  had  three  summers' 
growth.  It  came  up  spontaneously  in  the  fall, 
and  has  never  received  any  particular  degree  of 
atteution  ;  its  dimensions  are  as  follows  : 

Circumference  of  the  trunk     .     .     11  1-2  inches 

Height  of  the  tree 14  feet 

Area  of  the  ground  covered  by  the 

branches  .......     42  feet 

Growth  of  the  shoots  the   present 

year 9  1-2  feet 

The  severity  of  the  last  winter  destroyed  the 
extremities  of  the  limbs,  otherwise  the  height  and 
spread  of  the  tree  would  have  been  much  greater. 
'1  he  ground  where  it  stands  is  not  especially  rich  ; 
it  is  in  a  garden,  to  be  sure,  but  the  same  degree 
of  fertility  might,  by  proper  attention,  be  impart- 
ed to  the  most  ordinary  soil.  Trees  three  years 
from  the  seed,  with  this  rapid  and  vigorous  growth, 
might  be  advantageously  plucked.  They  would 
furnish  foliage  enough  to  produce  from  40  to  50 
lbs.  of  silk  to  the  acre  per  year. 


A  Mr  Van  Horn,  of  Now  Egypt,  N.  J.  has  now 
in  his  garden,  not  full  grown,  a  radish,  measuring 
thirty  inches  in  circumference,  and  thirty  eight 
inches  jn  length, 


Delaware  apples. — A  friend  who  had  seen  in 
the  newspapers  some  remarks  upon  a  wonderful 
Virginia  Jipple,  which  seemed  to  carry  with  them 
an  air  of  challenge  to  all  the  apple  growers  of 
the  country,  sent  us  a  day  or  two  ago,  sii;  pippin 
apples,  the  weight  and  size  of  wliich  are  stated 
below.  They  grew  in  an  orchard  ou  the  Brandy- 
wine,  about  five  miles  from  Wilmington,  and  as 
our  friend  informed  us,  there  was  so  little  atten- 
tion jiaid  to  the  selection  of  them,  that  be  could 
have  had  a  half  bushel  more  from  the  same  tree, 
equal  in  size  to  those  before  us. 

ounces  inches  in  circumference 

No.   1,  21  15 

2,  20  1-2  14  3-8 

3,  19  3-4  14 

4,  19  14  1-4 

5,  19  -     14  1-4 
e,  17  3-4  14 

Aggregate  weight,  7  lbs.  5  oz. ;  wiiole  circum- 
ference, 7  feet,  2  inches.  Thus  does  little  Dela- 
ware give  the  Ancient  Dominion  «ij:  for  one.! — 
[Delaware  State  Journal. 


Hay. — The  crop  of  hay  in  this  section  of  coun- 
try, is  said  to  be  very  short ;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  scanty  feed  in  the  pastures,  some  have  thus 
early  commenced  feeding  it  out  to  their  creatures. 
It  brings  a  round  price.  Would  it  not  be  well  for 
our  farmers  to  resort,  while  they  can,  to  every  ex- 
pedient to  save  their  Hay,  by  feeding  their  cattle 
on  other  articles  ? — Middletown  (Con.)  Sentinel. 
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Salt  your  corm. — Mr  Urowu,  of  this  vicinity, 
conimtinicatLHl  some  inCoriniition  to  iis,  in  n  ooii- 
vei-sation  recently  lipid  «-itli  liini,  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  sek  iu  com  which  is  put  away  in  the  husks, 
which  may  be  interesting  to  the  public.  He  sta- 
ted that  he  received  last  year  u  quantity  of  corn, 
which  he  had  purchased,  in  so  wet  a  state,  that  he 
was  apprehensive  that  it  would  spoil.  He  reniem- 
bercd  that  it  was  a  common  practice  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, when  hay-  was  put  away  somewhat  damp, 
or  not  fully  cured,  to  sprinkle  salt  on  it,  and  that 
such  hay  generally  kept  well,  and  that  horses  and 
cattle  were  very  fond  of  it ;  he  therefore  concluded 
to  try  the  experiment  on  Jiis  corn.  He  according- 
ly, as  his  corn  was  thrown  in  a  pile  on  a  large 
floor  sprinkled  it  with  salt,  using  from  a  half  a 
bushel  of  salt  to  five  or  six  hundred  bushels  of 
corn.  The  corn  kept  well,  never  became  musty, 
and  never  had  any  weevil  in  it.  ftlr  B.  still  hail 
of  this  corn  when  he  communicated  this  inform- 
ation to  us  ;  and  he  stated  that  the  bread  which  it 
then  made  is  so  sweet  and  good  that  it  was  esteem- 
ed preferable  to  new  corn.  He  also  stated  he  was 
not  under  the  necessity  of  purchasing  any  fodder 
for  his  working  oxen  last  winter,  they  fed  upon 
the  husks  of  this  corn  .so  freely  ;  and  he  added 
that  they  kept  in  excellent  order.  Mr  B.  was  so 
well  pleased  with  this  experiment,  that  he  is  ])Ut- 
ting  up  all  his  corn  this  year  in  the  same  manner, 
using  about  half  a  bushel  of  salt  to  five  hundred 
bushels  of  corn,  -which  he  thinks  is  enough. — .4/- 
bany  Cultivator. 


A  >'EW  ALIMENT  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  ARROWROOT, 

SAGO,  &c — A  paper  has  recently  been  sent  to  the 
Society  of  Practical  Medicine,  at  Paris,  relative 
to  the  new  kind  of  aliment,  to  which  the  name  of 
Indostane  has  been  given.  ]t  is  formed  from  the 
medullary  part  of  the  trunk  of  a  particular  kind 
of  palm  tree  in  Hindostau,  and  bears  a  strong  an- 
alogy in  its  component  parts  to  those  of  sago,  sa- 
lep,  arrow  root,  and  tapioca  ;  and  in  addition  to 
the  nutritive  qualities  of  these  substances,  the  iu- 
dostane  contains  a  mucilaginous  property,  pro- 
duces a  softening  affect  on  the  aninjal  economy 
hitherto  unknown.  It  appears,  according  to  the 
experiments  made  by  the  principal  medical  men 
in  Paris,  that  the  ludostane  is  highly  usefid  as 
food  for  infants,  facilitating  the  development  of 
their  strength,  and  in  case  of  need,  serving  as  a 
substitute  for  a  mother's  breast,  an  inajipreciable 
advantage,  often  superseding  the  necessity  of  wet 
nurses.  The  Indostane  is  said  to  be  not  less  pre- 
cious in  cases  of  exhaustion,  of  j:ains  and  weak- 
ness in  the  stomach,  and  jjulmonary  affections, 
colds,  &c. — -Christian  Register. 


TiJF.  TOMATO. — The  following  recipe  for  the 
preservation  of  the  flavor  of  this  capital  vegetable, 
is  found  in  Dr  Dekay's  valuable  work  on  Turkey. 
The  receipt  is  now  written  from  memory,  but  it  is 
believed  to  be  the  true  one. — .V.  Y.  ./Inter. 

"  Strain  the  juice  of  the  Tomato  through  a  fine 
cloth,  and  l)e  careful  that  none  of  the  seeds  or  rind 
pass  with  it.  Evaporate  the  juice  in  the  shade 
upon  shallow  plates  or  dishes — first,  however, 
mixing  salt  ad  libitum  with  the  liquid.  A  [laste 
is  left,  which  will  kee|i,  and  preserve  the  true  fla- 
vor of  the  fruit  for  several  years.  When  intended 
to  be  used,  a  very  small  quantity  is  sufiicient,  the 
essence  only  being  left  after  the  evaporntion. 
This  preparation  is  in  universal  use  in  Turkey." 


Economy. — The  great  art  of  acquiring  wealth 
consists  in  saving,  and  in  sacrificing  some  present 
enjoyment  for  the  .sake  of  future  ease.  Wasteful 
and  extravagant  people  snmctimrs  get  rich,  hut 
the  e.xam])les  of  success  of  such  are  the  mere  ex- 
ceptions to  a  general  rule.  We  are  not  the  advo- 
cates of  a  mean  and  jiarsimonious  systein  of  ex- 
penditure. A  rational  particii)ation  in  thecomfiirts 
and  luxuries  of  life,  as  far  as  they  can  he  pru- 
dently indulged  in  without  going  beyond  one's 
income,  is  legitimate  and  proper,  whilst  a  rigid 
self-denial  of  ordinary  indulgence  from  a  spirit  of 
aval  ice,  is  clearly  culjiable.  There  is,  however, 
one  species  of  economy  which  no  one  should  ever 
lose  sight  of,  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor,  or  in 
moderate  circumstances.  It  is  that  nothing  should 
be  tvasted  that  can  be  applied  to  use.  The  late  Ste- 
phen Girard  was  eminently  remarkable  for  his 
attention  to  small  matters.  At  his  farm  below  the 
citj',  which  he  used  to  visit  almost  every  day  in 
summer,  not  in  a  coach  and  four,  but  in  an  old 
shabby  chaise  with  a  rustic  looking  horse,  all  his 
arrangements  were  conducted  with  the  strictest 
regard  to  economy.  We  are  told  that  in  the  fall 
season,  when  he  used  to  kill  his  cattle  for  making 
the  beef  with  which  he  provisioned  his  shij)S,  not 
a  particle  of  the  animals  was  lost.  After  salting 
the  meat,  and  selling  the  hides  to  the  tanners,  the 
horns  to  the  comb  makers,  and  the  hoofs  and  the 
paunch  to- the  venders  of  cow-heels  and  tripe,  he 
sold  the  blood  to  the  sugar  refiners.  Many  a  gen- 
tleman farmer  would  have  thought  attention  to 
such  small  matters  beneath  his  notice,  just  as 
many  a  female  liousekeeper  thinks  it  beneath  her 
notice  to  see  that  her  servants  do  not  put  more 
wood  on  the  fire  than  is  necessary  to  produce  the 
degree  of  heat  that  is  required,  or  throw  into  the 
street  meat,  vegetables  and  bread,  as  is  done  in 
some  families  almost  every  day,  enough  to  feed  a 
a  small  family Phil.  Gaz. 


Remarkable  instance  of  presence  of  mind. 
— We  have  he.-u-d  of  a  remarkable  instance  of 
presence  of  mind  exhibited  a  few  days  since  by 
an  intelligent  boy  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  in 
Pittsfield,  N.  H.  which  is  worth  recording.  He 
was  alone  on  the  banks  of  a  small  jiond,  when  he 
unfortunately  slijjped  and  fell  in.  'J  he  water  was 
deep,  mid  he  knew  not  how  to  swim  —  and  on 
coming  to  the  surface  he  found  himself  at  the  dis- 
tance of  several  feet  from  the  shore.  At  that  mo- 
ment it  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  stated  in  Par- 
ley's Magazine,  a  work  which  he  had  read  with 
great  care  and  delight,  that  if  persons  in  such  a 
predicament  would  throw  themselves  on  their 
hack,  and  kick  witli  their  feet,  at  the  same  time 
keeiiing  their  hands  perfectly  still,  thijy  would  be 
able  to  keep  their  heads  above  water  for  a  long 
time.  He  tried  the  experiment,  which  was  suc- 
cessful beyond  his  hopes,  for  his  head  being  to- 
wards the  bank,  after  kicking  manfully  for  a  few 
moments,  he  was  enabled  to  grasp  a  bush  on  the 
borders,  and  gain  terra  firma!  So  much  for  Par- 
ley's Magazine  and  presence  of  mind. — Boston 
Merc.  Jour. 


Selfishness — A  thoroughly  selfish  man  re- 
sembles those  insects  who,  instead  of  the  social 
senses  of  hearing  and  seeing,  which  connect  one 
sentient  existence  with  another,  are  furnished  with 
feelers  that  make  their  own  bodies  the  focus  of  all 
sensalioD, — Miss  Sedgwick. 


Silk  manufactuuk  in  enoland,— The  extent 
of  thr)  silk  manufacture  in  England,  and  the  num. 
her  of  persons  dependent  upon  it  is  astonishing 
anil  almost  incredible.  From  the  minutes  of  cvi, 
dei.ce  taken  hy  committees  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  on  the  subject  of  the  silk  trade  and 
silk  manufacture,  in  the  yi^ar  1821,  it  appears  that 
nearly  two  millions  of  pnumls  weight  of  raw  and 
thrown  silk  are  annually  imjiorl.'d.  The  manu- 
facture of  this  gives  employment  to  40,000  hands 
in  throwing  it  for  the  weaver,  and  their  wa^es 
amount  to  £350,000,  Half  a  million  pounds  soap, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  costly  dye  stuffs 
are  consumed  at  a  further  expense  of' £300  000  • 
and  £365,000  more  are  paid  to  winders  to  prepare 
it.  The  number  of  looms  is  estimated  at  40)000, 
and  the  weavers,  vvarperi*,  mechanics,  &c.  emplov 
80,000  more  jjcrsons,  and  their  wages  amount  to 
.£300,000.  Including  infants  and  dependents  400,- 
000  mouths  are  filled  by  the  silk  iiianullicture.-l 
Silk  Cullurist. 

A  BEEF  stealer  CAUGHT  STEALING  A  BEEF  BY 

THE  BEEF  ITSELF — All  auuising  piece  of  thievery 
took  place  not  long  since,  near  Logansport,  N.  Y, 
Two  persons  undertook  to  steal  a  piece  of  beef 
from  a  neighbor  who  had  killed  an  ox  and  left  it 
over  night  iu  his  barn,  suspended  with  a  stick 
between  the  flanks,  in  the  usual  way.  Thev 
agreed  that  one  should  mount  the  cross  stick  and 
cut  away,  whilst  the  other  kept  watch.  He  had 
scarcely  commenced  operations,  when  the  sticks 
slipped  from  under  him,  the  ribs  closed  and  fairly 
locked  him  inside  the  carcase,  his  arms  extending 
beyond  his  head,  and  his  feet  projecting  from  the 
neck  of  the  animal ;  his  companion  fled,  leaving 
the  prisoner  to  be  released  from  his  confinement 
by  the  owner  of  the  ox,  who,  upon  opening  his 
barn  at  sunrise,  greeted  him  with  a  hearty  "  good 
morning." 

Specifics, — It  is  said  that  a  dry  bean  will  ex- 
tract the  poison  from  a  wound  made  by  a  rustj 
nail.  The  bean  must  be  split,  and  one  half,  the 
flower  side,  applied  to  the  wound,  letting  it  remain 
until  it  drops  oft',  when  the  poison  will  be  extract- 
ed. Rubbing  a  wart  with  a  green  bean  is  said  to 
be  a  certain  cure  for  these  ugly  excrescences.  The 
Newark  Messenger  avers  that  in  both  instances, 
the  bean  is  much  more  potent  than  witchcraft, 
which  we  do  not  doubt. 

Two  hundred  and  fortyfoiir  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  fortythree  tons  of  Coal,  have  descended 
the  Schuylkill  the  jiresent  season,  carried  in  five 
thousand  four  huiulredand  fiftyfive  boats.  Should 
the  navigation  continue  open  as  long  as  usual,  say 
to  the  15th  December,  about  eleven  weeks  from 
this  date,  the  amount  will  exceed  three  hundred 
thousand  tons. 

The  city  of  Mobile  has  voted  to  subscribe  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  towards  making  a  rail 
road  from  the  waters  of  the  Chatahoochie  to  those 
of  the  Alabama  ;  and  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars towards  making  a  rail  road  to  connect  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Tennessee  and  Alabama. 

Professor  Green,  of  Philadelphia,  has  imported 
a  powerful  magnet  from  London,  the  electric 
sparks  from  which  decompose  water,  and  heat 
platina  wke  red  hot. 

A  gentleman  in  Shrewsbury,  New  Jersey,  will, 
it  is  said,  realize  by  his  peach  crop  this  year,  from 
$10,000  to  $12,000. 
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A  Xeiv  Jlltthod  of  Propagatiitg  the  Chinese  SIul- 
bti-ry. 

Capt.  Chandler,  SiiperitUcndent  of  tlie  Farm  School 
on  Thompson's  Island,  has  a  mode  of  propagating  tlie 
thrub  above  named,  which  we  think  ingenious,  and  de- 
serving of  imitation.  He  takes  plants  from  the  nursery, 
with  as  much  of  the  root  as  is  practicable,  and  makes  a 
ligature  just  below  each  bud  or  shoot,  by  twisting  a  very 
fine  wire  round  the  stock.  He  then  sf.s  the  root  end  in 
a  trench  or  furrow,  and  cjiuses  the  plant  to  incline  so  as 
to  form  an  angle  with  the  horizon  of  about  45".  The 
ligatures  impede  the  descent  of  the  sap  from  the  leaves 
to  the  original  roots,  and  new  roots  are  protruded  just 
above  each  ligature  ;  so  ihat  the  next  season,  besides  the 
original  roots,  there  will  be  as  many  rooted  cuttings  as 
there  are  buds  or  ligatures. 

Proper  Soil  for  Mnlberry  Plantations. 

Mulberry  trees  not  only  thrive  best  in  a  light  loamy 
soil,  but  require  a  porous  sub-soil,  which  will  permit  their 
roots  to  descend  without  impediment.  In  a  late  visit 
which  we  made  with  a  friend  to  the  F;irni  School,  Capt. 
Chandler  showed  ns  some  mulberry  trees  which  appear- 
ed rusly  and  mildewed,  growing  on  an  apparently  rich 
loamy  soil,  but  a  clay  sub-soil  He  also  pointed  out  an- 
other parcel  of  mulberry  trees,  growing  on  a  soil  similar 
to  that  first  mentioned  in  its  upper  stratum,  but  a  sandy 
Bub-soil,  which  were  flouiishing,  the  shoots  vigorous,  and 
the  leaves  a  bright  green,  witlmut  spot  or  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  disease. 

Wheat  Insect,  or  Grain  Fly. 
We  have  repeatedly  publislied  notices  of  an  insect, 
which,  within  a  few  years,  has  made  its  first  appearance 
in  our  fields  of  wheat,  and  proved  very  destructive  to 
that  prime  product  of  culture.  The  subject  has  been  re- 
called to  our  attention  by  an  able  article  in  the  New  York 
Farmer  of  the  present  month,  headed  "  Most  Important 
Agricultural  Intelligence,  by  Henry  Colman."  Mr  Col- 
man's  observations  are  as  follows  ; — 

"  The  grain  fly,  or  insect,  which,  for  a  fevt  years  past, 
has  been  so  destructive  to  wheat  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  has  this  year  extended  his  ravages,  and  excited, 
wherever  he  has  made  his  appearance,  very  serious 
alarm.  An  eminent  farmer  in  the  atnte  of  New  York, 
wrote  to  me  a  year  since,  that  he  must  give  up  the  cul- 
tivation of  wheat,  as  his  crops  were  so  mucli  injured  that 
lie  hardly  obtained  a  return  equal  to  the  seed  sown.  I 
knew  another  instance  in  the  same  state,  where,  though 
the  straw  was  large  and  the  appearance  promising,  yet 
from  thirty  bushels  town  not  more  than  seven  were  ob- 
tained. I  have  known  other  ca.ses  in  which  the  whole 
field  has  been  mowed  and  sold  for  litter  ;  and  in  a  recent 
excursion  up  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  I  have  heard 
complaints  every  where  and  seen  hundreds  of  acres  so 
destroyed  that  the  grain  they  would  yield  would  hardly 
pay  for  the  reaping.  Besides  this,  the  same  insect  has 
destroyed  many  fields  ftf  rye  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
w  hea',  and  has  been  found  this  year  in  the  oats ;  the  pro- 
gress of  the  insect  has  been  about  forty  miles  a  year  ; 
and  a  distinguished  gentleman  in  Vermont,  a  practical 
and  extensive  farmer,  remarked  that  he  feared  they  would 
on  this  account  be  obliged  to  relinquish  the  cultivation 
of  small  giains. 

"  The  habits  of  the  insect  have  not  yet  been  accurate- 
ly observed.  I  myself  have  not  seen  the  fly,  but  have 
seen  the  worms  in  the  kernel  after  the  grain  has  been 
destroyed.     He  is  represented  as  being  a  small  reddish 


fly,  which  is  seen  hovering  over  the  wheat  fields  in  im- 
mense numbers,  while  just  in  flower,  and  has  been  ob- 
served  to  alight  on  the  kernel.  I  purposely  avoid  the 
use  of  all  scientific  terms,  wishing  to  be  understood 
by  common  farmers.  From  this  egg  the  worm  is  gener- 
ated, which  entirely  consumes  the  grain  while  in  the 
milk,  leaving  nothing  but  the  husk,  in  which  are  found 
several  yellow  worms,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
length.  As  the  work  of  destruction  is  now  completed, 
any  further  observation  of  his  habits  are  o(  no  importance, 
unless  we  can  some  way  reach  so  as  to  destroy  the  germ 
of  the  future  insect.  No  preparation  of  the  seed  or  ground, 
however,  has  as  yet  been  found  effectual  to  this  end. 

"  The  continuance  of  the  fly  upon  the  grain  is  thought 
not  to  exceed  three  or  four  days,  and  they  are  seen  in 
greatest  numbers  just  at  night.  Some  farmers  have 
found  late  sowing  a  partial  security,  as  the  season  for  the 
flies  has  passed  away  before  the  wheat  was  in  condition 
for  their  attack.  Spring  wheat,  sown  as  late  as  the  20th 
and  2Sth  of  May  has  in  a  great  measure  escaped,  while 
some  sown  as  late  as  the  7th  and  8th  of  June  has  been 
untouched,  though  in  cases  of  such  very  late  sowing,  the 
farmer  will  be  fi>rtunate,  if,  in  attempting  to  escape  the 
fly,  he  does  not  get  nipt  by  the  frost. 

"  I  have  now,  however,  the  extraordinary  happiness  of 
announcing  to  the  agricultural  public,  what  there  is  rea. 
son  to  believe  will  prove,  an  effectual,  as  it  is  a  reasona- 
ble and  feasible  preventative.  Should  it  prove  effectual 
the  remedy  will  be  worth  millions  of  dollars  to  the  coun- 
try. It  was  communicated  to  me  on  a  late  tour  of  agri- 
cultural inquiry  and  observation  by  Dr  Eliphalet  Lyman, 
of  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  an  intelligent  and  practical  farmer, 
whose  crop  of  wheat  usually  averages  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  It  consists  in  the  application 
of  line  slacked  lime  to  the  wheat,  just  at  the  time  of  its 
heading  out  and  flowering,  at  the  rate  of  about  a  peck  to 
the  acre.  It  is  sown  broad  cast  upon  the  wheat  while 
the  dew  is  on,  and  the  field  is  rendered  white  with  it. 
The  best  mode  of  applying  it  is  with  the  hand,  and  for 
the  person  who  sows  it  to  walk  backwards,  so  that  he 
may  not  cover  himself  with  the  lime.  It  must  be  sown 
while  the  wheat  is  wet  or  the  dew  is  on,  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  its  application  is  very  simple.  The  maggot  of  the 
fly  is  deposited  between  the  grain  and  the  stalk.  It  is, 
of  course,  an  animal  subs'.ance.  The  lime  or  alkali  mix- 
ing with  the  dew,  is  carried  down  upon  it,  and  neutral- 
izis  or  destroys  it.  Dr  Lyman  has  now  tried  this  pre- 
ventative three  successive  years,  and  has  invariably,  as 
he  assured  me,  saved  his  crops,  while  those  of  his  neigh- 
bors have  been  destroyed. 

"  I  visited  at  the  same  time  the  field  of  a  Mr  Bellows, 
in  the  same  town,  wh"  had  been  advised  by  Dr  Lyman 
to  make  this  application.  The  field  consisted  of  several 
acres.  He  did  it,  and  it  has  proved  successful,  and  what 
is  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  value  of  this  remedy  is  the 
fact  that  a  field  of  rye  belonging  to  Mr  Bellows,  adjoin- 
ing his  wheat,  and  I  think  within  the  same  inclosure, 
which  was  not  limed,  has  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
fly. 

"  These  tire  certainly  very  important  experiments,  and 
I  make  no  delay  in  presenting  them  to  the  public.  Dr 
Lyman  has  promised  me  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
experiment  and  result,  and  likewise  Mr  Bellows,  which 
as  soon  as  received  I  shall  be  happy  to  communicate.  I 
have  received  an  indirect  and  indefinite  communication, 
that  the  same  experiment  has  been  successfully  made  in 
Gilmanton,  N.  H.  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain 
either  the  name  or  the  details." 

In  the  N.  E.  Farmer  for  Aug.  C,  18.30,  vol.  ix.  p.  21,  is 
an  article  from  the  Vermont  Chronicle,  staling  that  a 
field  of  Spring  Wheat,  belonging  to  the  Him.  J.  H,  Hub- 


bard of  Windsor,  was  infested  by  this  insect,  and  propo- 
sing some  queries  relative  to  its  nature,  origin,  remedies 
against,  &c.  In  the  same  volume,  p.  42,  are  notices  of 
the  ravages  of  the  same  insect  in  Haverhill,  N.  H.  and 
Montpelier,  Vl.  In  vol.  xi,  p.  341,  is  an  article  from  the 
Vermont  Chronicle,  stating  in  substance  that  early  sow- 
ing of  spring  wheat,  and  late  sowing  of  winter  wheat, 
were  effectual  in  preserving  against  this  insect.  "  We 
have,  then,  only  to  ascertain  the  time  as  exactly  as  we 
can,  in  which  the  injury  is  done,  and  have  our  winter 
wheat  loo  forward,  and  spring  wheal  not  forward  enough, 
for  the  operations  of  the  insect,  and  the  damage  is  avoid- 
ed. At  present,  sow  your  winter  wheat  as  early  as  you 
can,  and  sow  your  spring  wheat  as  late  as  you  can,  and 
give  It  time  to  ripen." 

In  the  New  England  Farmer,  vol.  xiii,  page  76,  is  an 
article  on  the  "  Wheat  insect,"  republished  in  the  Al- 
bany Cultivator,  in  which  the  following  passage  occurs: 
"  It  has  been  generally  believed  that  the  maggots  have 
proceeded  from  a  fly,  which  deposits  its  eggs,  while  the 
wheat  is  in  blossom  or  soon  after.  It  has  also  been  re- 
iTiarked  that  the  fly  ^is  seen  but  a  few  days,  and  that  if 
during  its  presence  the  wheat  ear  has  either  not  hurst  in 
the  .dieath,  or  is  far  advanced  towards  maturity,  no  evil 
is  experienced  from  the  insect.  In  some  instances  late 
sown  grain  has  escaped  most,  and  in  other  cases  it  has 
suffered  most.  No  general  lules  upon  that  point  can  be 
laid  down,  nor  has  any  preventative  of  the  evil  been 
published  among  us.  The  most  plausible  recommenda- 
tion that  we  have  heard  mentioned,  is  to  strew  fresh 
slaked  lime  over  the  field  soon  after  the  grain  is  out  of 
blossom.  This  is  recommended  to  be  done  early  in  the 
morning  while  the  dew  is  upon  the  grain.  At  this  time 
maggots  are  small  and  tender,  and  the  causticity  of  the 
lime  brought  in  contact  with  them  by  the  dew,  it  is 
thought  will  destroy  tliem.  If  the  field  is  laid  in  ridges 
or  narrow  lanes,  the  lime  may  be  thrown  from  the  mid- 
dle or  water  furrows,  without  prejudice  to  the  grain. 
Though  this  is  mere  theory,  we  think  it  worth  a  trial, 
and  beg  to  be  apprized  of  the  result  of  any  trial  that 
may  be  made  upon  this  suggestion,  be  it  favorable  or 
otherwise. 

According  to  the  same  article  there  is  a  description 
supposed  to  be  that  of  this  destructive  insect,  in  the 
Penny  Magazine,  by  F.  Bauer.  In  this  the  insects  are 
called  grain  worms,  (vibrio  tritici).  "  The  disease  is 
known  in  England  under  the  different  names  of  ear 
cockle,  brown, purple,  and  burnt  corn,"  &c.  The  appli- 
cation of  lime,  however,  as  a  remedy  is  not  mentioned 
by  Bauer,  and  the  first  intimation  of  its  utility  which  we 
recollect  to  have  seen  is  contained  in  the  passage  above 
quoted  from  the  Albany  Cultivator. 

Apology. 

Our  Horticultural  friends,  we  hope,  will  excuse  us  for 
not  publishing  in  due  season,  notices  of  those  floral  and 
other  exhibitions,  which  in  the  hurry  of  avocations  as 
numerous  as  those  of  Caleb  Quotem,  and  perplexing  as 
the  riddle  of  Sphinx,  we  do  not  always  give  that  early 
insertion  and  due  display  which  it  is  our  ambition  to 
afford.  We  particularly  regret  our  not  having  been  able 
to  give  the  contents  of  a  packet  received  from  iVlr  Win- 
ship,  together  with  a  letter,  dated  28lh  Sept.  This,  by 
mistake,  or  omission  of  somebody,  did  not  come  into  our 
possession  till  the  9lh  inst.     It  shall  appear  in  our  next. 


ofiliei 


Another  Apology. 

We  received,  sometime  since,  two  splendid  specimens 
of  Silk,  reeled  and  manufactured  by  Mr  Rotch,  and  sent 
to  us  by  Mr  Rodman,  N.  Bedford,  These  were  purloined 
or  at  least  taken  from  our  office  by  some  person  of  more 
taste  than  honesty.     We  should  much  rather  have  lost 
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;en  times  llieir  value  in  other  property,  becnusc  they 
lerved  to  show  the  progress  of  Americnn  ingenuity  in 
hat  brancli  of  culture,  which,  we  hope  will  soon  be  one 
)f  the  most  importMtit  stnplcs  of  our  country. 


MARKKTS. 

Hay  is  brisk  at  our  quoted  Prices  :  —  The  supply 
loes  not  more  than  equnl  the  demand  ;  sales  of  10  a 
200  bales  Eastern  at  $18—20  per  ton,  for  Southern 
ilarket. 

Hops  :  —  First  sorts  are  scarce,  some  parcels  for  deli- 
ery  under  old  contracts,  which  do  not  affect  present 
rices,  were  taken  ;  a  few  sales  were  made  by  growers 
1 13  and  14  cts.  and  dealers  15  and  16  cts.  |ier  pound,  a 
irge    pioportion    of  the    late    supplies  inspected,   are 

couds  and  refuse. 

Fish  ; — llackerel  are  scarce  and  high,  and  dealers  anti- 
pate  a  continuance  of  high  prices,  IVo  1  $7,75  per  bbl. 
2.  $6,75  do.  No.  3.  $4,75  do.  Cod  Fish,  $2,40  a 
50  per  quintal. 

Grain  :  —  There  has  been  considerable  business  done 

the  Grain  Market  this  week.     Northern  and  Southern 

und  corn  are  scarce,  and  in  good  demand. 


BRIGHTON  MARKET,— Monday,  Oct.    12,1835. 

Reported  for  the  IJaily  Advertiser  &.  Patriot. 
At  Mnrket  2460  Beef  Cattle,  1675  Stores,  3570  Sheep 
d  750  Swine.  Several  lots  Beef  Cattle  and  several 
s  Stores,  were  reported  last  week. 
Prices — Beef  Cattle — Prices  have  improved  a  very 
le  ;  a  few  choice  Cattle,  probably  were  taken  at  a 
ce  something  higher  than  our  quotation.  We  quote 
me  at  29s  a  30s  ;  good  26s  Od  ;  two  and  three  year 
i  16s  Cd  a  21s. 

BarreUing  Cattle. — Prices  though  a  little  improved  are 
t  yet  settled.  'I'liey  commenced  in  the  morning  at 
)  for  Mess,  and  closed  at  33s  6d  a  23s  9d.  We  quote 
ss  23s  a  23s  9d  ;  No.  1 .  20s  a  20s  Gd  ;  No.  2.  IGs  6d  a 

■fiec^- Sales  at  10s  6d,  lis  3d  12s,  12s  6d,  133  6d,  15s 
1  16s  6d.     A  (gv;  weathers  at  something  more. 
Stores — Dull.     Yeaiiings  $4,50  a  5,50  ;  two  year  old, 
0  a  14  ;  three  year  old  14  a  22. 
iwine — In  good  demand.     Lots  to  peddle  were  sold  at 

2  (or  Sows,  and  5  1-2  for  Barrows  ;  selected  lots  bar- 
vs  were  taken  quick  at  6c  ;  a  great  many  appear  now 

e  wanting;  at  retail,  Sand  6c  quick;  many  Jcould 

get  supplied. 


1000  lbs.  DJQRP  RI<:D  OMIOJK  SJSKD. 

500     "  Yellow,  do. 

rowlhoflSSS,    for  sale  hv  GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 


APALiACillCUL.A. 

L1A15  STONE  BREWER,  intends  lo  establish  him- 
in  Apalachicola,  Florida,  as  a  General  Commission 
chant  and  Broker.  The  rapid  growth  of  this  ],arl  ofFlo- 
and  the  great  demand  for  almost  every  production  and 
ufaclure  of  the  New  England  States,  he  flatters  himself 
enable  him  lo  dispose  of  any  ariirles  that  may  be  con- 
ed lo  liim,  to  a  great  advantage  to  the  owner,  he  will  leave 
about  the  1st  of  Nove  i  ber.  He  also  offers  his  services 
rcha>e  Cotton  for  the  manufactories  and  merchanls. 
rders  left  with  GEO.  C.  BARRETT,  Esq.  for  the  pro- 
or  at  anv  time,  wi!l  be  promptly  attended  to. 
ion.  Oct.  12,  1835.  istf 


FARM  FOR   SALK, 

jrsale  a  Farm  in  Bedford,  County  of  Middlesex.  17  miles 
Boston  and  10  from  Lowell,  conlaining  104  acres  inclu- 
about  15  acres  covered  with  a  valuable  growth  of  wood 
h  has  been  preserved  with  great  care  for  the  last  20  vears, 
garden  contains  about  3  acres  under  ihe  highest  cultiva- 
and  is  furnished  with  a  great  variety  of  flowers  and 
►s,  which  have  been  collected  at  much  labor  and  expense; 
bed  lo  the  garden  is  a  Green  House  filled  with  thirty 
ng  Grape  Vines,  and  choice  and  valuable  plants  which 
>e  sold  or  not  as  the  purchaser  may  choose.  The  Farm 
good  cultivation  and  together  with  the  Garden  is 
ed  with  the  choicest  Fruits,  such  as  Apples,  Pears, 
hes.  Quinces,  Plums,  Strawberries  of  various  kinds, 
iberries.  Gooseberries;  &c  &c.,  which  ihe  present  owner 
pared  no  ex()ense  in  obtaining.  The  Farm  is  bounded 
west  by  Concord  River,  which  is  well  supplied  with 
nd  th  ■  country  around  abounds  with  game,  t!;akingit  a 
ible  retreat  to  the  gentlem.in  who  is  fond  of  fishing  or 
ing. 

isession  will  be  given  on  the  Isl  April  next — for  terms, 
I  will  be  liberal,  apply  to  the  subscriber  in  Boston  or  al 
larm.  JAMES  VILA. 

Jet.  1, 1335.  2m 


VALVAnLE!  COWS  AT  AUCTION. 

Will  be  sold  at  public  auction  on  Monday,  October  19lh,  al 
Brighton,  six  sn[)erior  (.'ows  in  call'  by  a  full  Blooded  Durham 
short  horn  Bull.  Oilers  have  been  made  lor  them  al  private 
Side ,  but  as  ii  is  to  close  an  estate  they  must  lie  sold  al  auclion  j 
the  sale,  is  of  course  positive.  It 


SPLENDID  DUTCH  HYACINTHS,  &.o. 

This  dav  received  my  annual  collection  of  H\acinths  ;  con- 
sisting of  the  very  finest  varieties  to  he  obtained  in  Holland, 
Mav  be  planted  in  open  ground,  potted,  or  grown  in  glasses. 
Prices  25  CIS,  37i  cts.  50  cts.  and  .«;i,00.  Orders  promptly 
executed.  GEO.  C.  BARIIETI'. 

Boston,  Oct.  14,  1835. 


BREKIEN  GEESE. 
For  sale  al  the  Agricultural  \Vareho;ise  Bremen  Geese  and 
Muscovy  Ducks.  GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 


GARDEN  SEEDS,  TREES,  &.c. 

The  subscriber  is  dai  y  receiving  a  supply  of  Crarden  Seeds, 
growth  of  1335,  and  will  execute  orders  from  the  Soulh  al 
short  notice,  for  SEEDS  of  the  greatest  variety,  raised  in  gar- 
dens connected  with  the  Agiiadtttral  Wareho?ise  and  New 
England  Seed  Store,  Boston,  and  warranted  of  good  quality. 

BOXICS  OF  GARDEN  SEEDS  containing  an  assortment 
neallv  papered  up  in  Gj  cent  papers  supplied  al  a  discount  to 
Traders,  also  FRUI 1  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
MULBERRY  AND  MORUS  MULTICAULIS  TREES. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Books,  New  England  Far- 
mer (weekly  a  52,50  per  annum),  Silk  Manual  (monthly  at 
50  cts.  per  annum).  Horticultural  Register  at  Jj?2  per  annum, 
published  by  GEO.  C,  BARRETT, 

Sep.  9.  1835.  Boston. 


MORUS  MULTICAULIS. 

For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  51  and  52  North 
Market  street,  any  number  of  Trees  of  the  Moras  Multicaulis 
or  Chinese  INIulberry.  These  trees  were  propagated  iu  this 
country-  The  superiority  of  the  foliage  of  this  tree  as  food 
for  the  silk-worm  over  all  oihej,  has  repeatedly  been  tested, 
and  is  prov.  d  beyond  a  doubt  The  price  for  Trees,  from  4 
to  5  feel  high,  is  J30  per  hundred,  ij'4,50  per  dozen,  Si-.  50c 
single.  Trees  but  2  or  3,  with  good  roots  ^25  per  hundred. 
GEORGE  C  BARRETT, 
Netv  England  Farmer  OJfice. 


VALUABLE  NEW  WORK  ON  SILK. 

American  Silk  Grower's  Guide,  is  this  day  published  at  the 
office  of  the  New  England  Farmer — being  the  art  of  growing 
the  Mulberry  and  manufacture  of  Silk  on  the  system  of  s-ic- 
cessive  criips  each  season — bv  V^'m.  Kenrick,  author  of  the 
New  American  Orchardist;  112  pp.  price  42  cents,  neatly 
bound  in  cloth.  Booksellers  and  traders  supplied  on  favorable 
terms.  GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 


SPLENDID  DUTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS, 

Jusl  received  h  om  Holland  a  splendid  collection  of  Bulbous 
Roots  consisting  of  Hyacinths,  Polyanthus,  Narcissus,  Crown 
Imperials,  Gladiolus,  Tulips,  &c,  &c. 

Next  week  a  (Catalogue  will  be  printed  and  the  present  is  a 
rare  opporiunily  for  Florists  to  add  superior  varieties  of  Bul- 
bous t  lower  Roots  to  iheir  collection. 

GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 
New  England  Farmer  Office. 


LUSTRE  PL01VER  POTS.        ; 

For  sale  at  he  New  England  Farmer  Office,  beautiful  Super 
Superb  Flower  Pots. 


GRAIN  AND  CIDER  SHOVELS. 

Just  received  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  a  few  first 
rateSHovELS  for  Grain  and  Ciukr,  the  most  perfect  arti- 
cle ever  made  tor  the  purpose. 

Also  a  few  setts  of  the  Cast  Iro.v  Ciper  Screws  a 
first  rate  article.  sept.  29  J.  R.  NEWELL. 


VALUABLE  NEW  BOOKS. 

This  day  received  the  following  works,  viz.  Loudon's  Ho 
tus  Brittanicus,  last  Edition,  M.  Mahon's  Gardener,  Tl 
American  Flower  Garden  Directory,  Flowers  of  all  Hues, 
chocewor.,  Language  of  Flowers,  embellished  with  beaul 
ful  colored  engravings,  and  elegantly  bound 

GEO.  C    BARRETT. 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

Situated  in  Wrentham,  one  mile  from  the  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence turnpike,  and  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  Rail-road, 
aoout  one  hundred  acres  of  improved  and  one  hundred  and 
seventyfive  wood  and  sprout  land.  The  iiouse  is  well  built 
and  in  good  repais  ;  it  is  pleasantly  situated  and  is  said  to  be 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  mulberry  tree.  Also  one 
dwelling  house  and  store,  and  about  eight  acres  of  land  of  the 
finest  quality  and  as  pleasant  a  situation  as  there  is  on  the 
turnpike  from  Boston  to  Providence.  It  is  a  good  situation 
for  a  man  of  business,  or  leisure  or  a  mechanic. 

It  will  be  sold  on  liberal  terms  and  \^y  lots  to  suit  purchaser;. 
Please  to  call  on  the  subscribers  and  examine  the  premises, 
or  call  at  this  office.  J.   &.  D.  SHEPHERD. 

Wrentham,  Sept.  23.         3t 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY 

PRODUCK. 

CORRECTED    WITH    ORE\T    CAHE, 

WEEKLY. 

4PPI.E3,          new, 

barrel 

2  60 

300 

i^EANS,  white, 

bushel 

1  25 

2  00 

Hekk,  mess,  (new) 

barrel 

II  .00 

12  00 

Cargo,  No.  1. 

" 

1150 

9  00 

prime,         .... 

" 

750 

800 

Beeswax,  (Americin)     . 

pound 

22 

24 

Butter  inspected,  No,  1,     . 

" 

16 

20 

Cheese,  new  milk 

8 

9 

Feathers,  northern,  geese,      , 

4^i 

45 

southern,  geese, 

•' 

42 

40 

Plax,  American,      .... 

" 

!) 

10 

Flaxseed, 

bushel 

1  25 

1  37 

Floch,  Genesee,      .         .     cash      . 

bairel 

6  10 

625 

Baltimore,  Howard  street, 

" 

G37 

6  62 

B.dtimore,  wharf. 

" 

0  75 

6  87 

Alexandria, 

" 

6  25 

6,37 

Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow  . 

bushel 

1  00 

I  04 

southern  yellow 

" 

95 

I  00 

while, 

" 

9S 

98 

Rye,  northern,           i;one. 

*' 

95 

1  00 

Barley,          .... 

" 

Oats,  nor  hern,  .     (prime) 

" 

CO 

62 

HAY,besl  English,  per  ton  of  2000  lbs 

22  00 

25  00 

eastern  screwed,   . 

" 

17  00 

1800 

hard  pressed,    .... 

" 

18  00 

20  00 

Honey,         new. 

gallon 

37 

42 

Hops,  1st  quality  new 

pound 

14 

16 

2d  quality    .... 

" 

12 

)5 

Lakd,  Boston,  1st  sort,    . 

" 

U 

12 

southern,  1st  sort, 

" 

9 

10 

Leather,  slaughter,  sole, 

" 

19 

20 

do.        upper. 

" 

12 

14 

dry  hide,  sole, 

19 

21 

do.        upper,  . 

" 

18 

20 

Philadelphia,  sole. 

" 

27 

29 

Baltimore,  sole,  , 

" 

25 

27 

Lime,  best  sort,        .... 

cask 

1  ot; 

1  10 

Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  exlia  clear,  , 

Itarrel 

20  50 

2100 

Navy,  mess,  .... 

" 

16  00 

16  50 

bone,  middlings. 

*' 

Seeds,  Herd's  Grass, 

bushel 

225 

250 

Red  Top, 

" 

70 

80 

Red  Clover,  norlliern. 

pound 

9 

11 

While  Dutch  Honeysuckle,  . 

** 

25 

30 

Silk  Cocooxs,  (American) 

bushel 

2  75 

300 

Tallow,  tried 

c.wl. 

7  50 

800 

Wool,  prime,  or  Saxon)'  Fleeces,     . 

pound 

65 

75 

American,  full  blood,  washed. 

•' 

55 

65 

do.        3-4tbs            do. 

" 

50 

55 

do.        1-2                do. 

" 

37 

42 

do.         1-4  and  common 

" 

40 

45 

Native  washed 

" 

38 

60 

g       f  Pulled  superfine. 

" 

55 

60 

J-c      1st  Lambs,    . 

" 

45 

50 

-2  J;  .^  2d      do. 

<< 

33 

38 

o  l_    3d      do. 

it 

25 

30 

Z          Isl  Spinning,     . 

•' 

48 

50 

Southern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  cts. 

less  per  lb. 

PROVISION    MARKET. 

retail  prices 

Hams,  northern. 

pound 

12  1     13 

southern,           none. 

*• 

1 

12 

Pork,  whole  hogs. 

" 

c 

<Sh 

Podltry,    . 

** 

1 

I        15 

Butter,  (tub)    . 

" 

1 

I       20 

hmip            .               « 

<* 

2 

2       25 

Eggs, 

dozen 

1 

,       20 

Potatoes,  new, 

bushel 

5 

75 

Cider,                new. 

barrel 

2  5( 

)    300 

VALUABLE  FARM  AT  ACTION, 

In  Boxboro,  Mass,  on  Wednesday  the  14lh  of  October  next, 
at  9  o'clock  A,  M.,  situated  one  mile  east  of  the  meeting  house, 
28  from  Boston,  and  13  from  lowel.  Said  farm  is  well  divi- 
ded into  mowing,  pasturage,  tilling,  and  woodland,  well  water- 
ed, abundant  ol  orcharding  with  choice  fruit,  7  acres  of  hops 
now  in  cultivation,  an  inexhansilble  quarry  of  limestone  wl.ich 
may  be  made  profitable.  All  of  which  is  enclosed  and  divided 
by  stone  walls. 

The  soil  is  warm  and  fertile,  well  adapted  for  t:  e  growth  of 
mulbeiries  as  has  been  tested,  some  of  which  may  be  seen,  as 
likewise  a  specimen  of  the  si'k."  Gentlemen  wishing  to  pur- 
cha.se  are  invited  to  examine  for  themselves,  as  it  will  be  sold 
on  said  day  without  reserve. 

se;t   16.  GEORGE  FLETCHER,  £.rfn/(or. 


DISHLBY  SHEEP  AT  AUCTION 

4  Bucks  and  12  Ewes  of  Dish  ley  Sheep  will  be  exhibited 
at  the  AsriculturnI  pens  at  the  Cattle  Show  in  Brighton  on 
Wednesday  the  14ili  of  October,  Ihev  are  warianicd  as  pure 
blood. 

The  sale  at  Auction  will  take  place  at  the  usual  time  on 
that  day.  3tis 
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A  FEW  YEARS. 
Oil!  afew  years!  how  the  words  come. 

Like  frost  across  the  heart! 
We  need  not  weep,  we  need  not  smile, 

For  a  few  years,  a  little  while, 
And  it  will  all  depart. 

And  we  shall  he  with  those  who  lie 

Where  there  is  neither  smile  nor  sigh. 

Yet—"  afew  years"— is  this  the  whole 

Of  chillness  in  the  name'! 
That,  glad  or  wretched,  afew  years. 

With  their  tumnltuous  hopes  and  fears. 
And  'twill  be  all  the  same — 

Our  names,  our  generation,  gone. 

Our  day  of  life's  dream  done"! 

Ah!  this  were  nothing — fewer  still 

Will  do  to  bury  all 
That  made  life  pleasant  once,  and  threw 

Over  iL>i  stream  the  sunny  hue 
That  it  shall  scarce  recall. 

There  is  a  gloomier  grave  than  death. 

For  hearts  where  love  is  as  life's  breath. 

Ay,  pain  sleeps  now,  but,  afew  years. 

And  how  all,  all  may  change! 
How  some  whose  hearts  were  like  our  ov/n, 

So  woven  with  ours,  so  like  in  tone 
By  then  may  have  grown  strange; 

Or  keep  but  that  tame  cutting  show 

Of  love  that  freezes  fervor's  flow! 

But — worse  and  saddest— o/cw  years. 
And  happy  is  the  heart, 

That  still  believes  itself  the  same- 
Its  now  calm  pnlse,  so  dead,' so  tame,-' 

To  be  the  one  whose  lightest  start 
Was  bliss,  even  though  it  wrung  hot  tears, 
To  tlie  cold  rest  of  latter  years. 

The  storms  and  buds  together  gone. 

The  sunshine  and  the  rain— 
Our  hopes,  our  cares,  our  tears  grown  few. 

We  love  not  as  we  used  to  do. 
We  never  can  again! 

And  thus  much  for  afew  short  years— 

Cao  the  words  breathe  of  much  that  cheers'? 

Yet  something  we  must  love,  while  life 

Is  warm  within  the  breast; 
Oh!  would  that  earth  had  not,  even  yet. 

Enough,  too  much,  whereon  to  set 
Its  tenderness  supprest! 

Would  this  world  had  indeed  no  more 

On  which  affection's  depth  to  pour!       ^ 

For  then  how  easy  it  would  be. 

In  contriteness  of  soul. 
Weary  and  sick,  to  bring  to  One, 

To  the  Unchangeable  alone. 
Devotedly  the  whole! 

Then  afeii)  years,  at  rest  forgiven. 

Himself  would  dry  all  tears  in  heaven'! 


[From  the  Salem  Gazette.] 

Look  well  to  your  fires — The  following 
excellent  rules  wore  circulated  in  Boston  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  since,  in  the  form  of  a  jninted 
handbill,  and  |ii"it  into  the  |iul)lic  rooms,  as  a  coit- 
etant  tnonitor  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  fire. 
It  may  do  some  good,  but  can  do  no  harm,  to  re- 
publish it  at  this  lime. 


1.  Remember  that  fire  is  a  good  servant,  but  a 
bad  master:  It  cannot  take  care  of  itself;  and 
voiir  ])ersonaI  interest  as  well  as  your  duty  to  the 
public  requires  that  you  take  care  of  it, 

2.  When  you  are  about  to  leave  your  fire  at 
stated  times,  make  your  calculations  beforehand 
to  have  no  more  fire  than  you  can  dispose  of  with 
safety. 

3.  Never  leave  one  stick  of  wood  upon  another, 
partly  burnt. 

4.  Never  leave  a  stick  partly  burnt  standing  in 
the  corn3r. 

5.  Examine  your  brush  after  sweeping  a  hearth, 
especially  at  night. 

6.  Never  suft'er  hot  ashes  to  stand  in  a  wooden 
vessel. 

7.  Never  leave  paper  or  linen  near  your  fire. 
S.  Never  read  in  bed  by  candle  light. 

9.  After  all  precautions,  remember  that  an  in- 
habited building  is  liable  to  destruction  by  fire. 
Be  prepared  for  an  emergency :  Keep  your  water 
buckets  filled.  When  a  fire  has  begun,  suffer  it 
not  to  be  increased  by  a  needless  current  of  air 
from  doors  and  windows. 

10.  Should  the  fire  have  made  such  progress  as 
to  prevent  your  escape  by  a  stair-case,  and  should 
the  distance  be  too  great  to  leap  from  a  window, 
endeavor  to  descend  by  the  help  of  your  bed  cord, 
or  by  tying  your  bed-clothes  together.  It  would 
be  wcli  to  keep  a  rope  in  your  chambers  for  this 
very  purpose, 

11.  If  safety  does  not  appear  probable  in  this 
way,  wrap  yourself  up  in  a  blanket,  hold  your 
breath,  and  rush  through  the  flames.  If  water  he 
at  hand,  first  wet  the  blanket. 

It  would  be  well  on  the  family's  retiring  to  bed 
to  have  all  the  inside  doors  of  the  house  closed, 
that  in  case  of  fire  in  one  a))artment,  it  may  be 
confined  there,  and  not  coiTimunicate  immediately 
with  other  parts  of  the  building. 

DULNESS  OF  A  VEGETABLE  WORLD Unpeopled 

by  animals,  the  verdant  earth  in  all  its  primitive 
and  untarnished  beauty,  though  inlaid  with  flow- 
ers, exhibiting  in  endless  variety  every  mixture 
and  shade  of  color  that  can  glad  the  sight  — 
though  fanned  by  gales  breathing  Sabean  odors  to 
gratify  tlie  scent  —  though  tempting  the  appetite 
by  delicious  fruits  of  every  flavor  —  still  would 
be  a  scene  without  the  breath  of  life.  No  motion 
I  would  be  seen  but  of  the  passing  clouds,  of  the 
fluctuating  waters,  and  the  waving  bough's,  no 
voice  hearil  but  of  the  elements. 

Was  a  single  pair  placed  in  this  paradise,  though 
at  first  it  would  seem  that  there  was  gratification 
for  every  sense,  and  joy  would  [)ossess  the  heart, 
and  admiration  fill  the  soul  with  pleasure,  —  yet 
after  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  ceased,  and 
the  eflect  of  its  first  impression  was  obliterated,  a 
void  would  soon  be  felt,  something  more  would 
seem  wanting  to  animate  the  otherwise  lovely 
scene  ;  a  longing  would  arise  in  the  mind  for  some 
beings,  varying  in  form  ttnd  magnitude,  furnished 
with  organs  that  would  enable  them  to  traverse 
and  enliven  the  lower  regiotis  of  the  atmospheie, 
others  that  might  course  over  the  earth's  surface, 
and  others  that  could  win  their  easy  way  through 
its  waters,  so  that  all  by  their  numbers  and  the 
variety  of  their  motions,  might  exhibit  a  striking 
and  interesting  contrast  to  the  fixed  and  uncon- 
scious vitality  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. — Kirby's 
Bridgewater  Treatise.. 


MU1.BERRV  TREES  ANU  SEEDS. 

100  000  Chinese  Mulberry,  or  Morus  Multicaulis,  of  various 
sizes, 'from  g'25  to  gSO  per  1000. 

150,000  While  Italian  Mulberry,  at  very  low  rales  by  the 
1000  or  larger  quantities. 
200  lbs  While  Italian  Mulberry  seeds. 
Also  the  following  supirior  largo  sized  trees  which  now  form 
a  Mulberry  orchard,  but  must  lie  removed. 
2000  Chinese  Mulberry,  3  years  old,  7j  to  8  feet  high, 
do  do  2        do        5J  to  6  feet  high, 

do  do  3        do  and   budded   on    the 

White  Mulberry,  which  have  proved  to  be  much  more  hardy 
than  those  from  cuttings,  , 

These  6000  trees  are  the  greatest  acquisition  that  any  si  K 
cuilurist  can  possibly  obtain,  and  there  is  not  another  equally 
valuable  collection  for  sale  in  the  Union,  as  those  who  have 
such  will  not  part  with  Ihem, 

fl0,000  cuttings  of  the  Chinese  Mulberry  at  a  reasonable 
rate  by  1000,  itc.  „      ,       o     j    Im 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  of  all  kinds,  Garden  Seeds  fV 
Bulbous  Koois,  Green  House   Plants  and  every  other  article 

oromnllv  supplied  and  at  very  moderate  prices  ^ 

■^FTushing.L.  I-Oct.7.  WM.  PRINCE  &  SONS. 


'01. 
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FARM  FOR  SAIiE. 

In  Rovbury  a  valuable  and  productive  Farm,  containing 
twenty  acres,  three  quarters  of  prime  land  in  a  good  slate  ol 
cullivatiou  a  large  orchard  of  choice  fruit  in  full  bearing,  i 
'ood  house,  barn,  corn-barn  and  other  buildings  in  good  repairs 
wo  wells  of  good  water,  &c.  The  above  is  five  miles  Iron 
State  street  and  is  a  very  pfcasant  residence.  For  further 
narlicu  ars  inquire  of  G.  C.  Barren,  N.  E.  Farmer  Office, 
sept.  23.  JOB  SUNER,  on  the  premises. 


NURSERY  OP  WII.IAM  KENRICK, 

Newton,  Nonanium  Hill  Five  and  a  half  miles  from  Bos 
Ion  bv  the  Western  Avenue,  and  one  half  of  a  mile  from  thi 
Worcesler  Rail  Road.  .    .  , 

A  most  extensive  variety  of  Frnit  Trees,  consisting  of  Ih 
finest  kinds  of  New  Flemish  Pears,— Also,  Apples,  Cherries 
p.  aches,  Plums,  Nectarines,  Almonds,  Uuinces.  t.rap 
Vines,  Currants,  Raspberies,  fine  imported  Lancashire  Goose 
bcricB  seleclions  from  the  best  varieties  known,  Mulber 
RiES  FOR  Silk,  at  a  liberal  discount,  by  the  hundred  o 
thousand,  including  the  Chinese  Mulberry  or  MoEOS  Multi 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  and  Roses  about  one  tljou 
sand  finest  kinds.  Also,  Herbaceous  fl  ,wering  plants,  Pse 
nies  and  splendid  Double  Dahlias. 

Address  to  William  Kenrick,  Newton,  Mass.  Trees  an- 
Plants  wiien  ordered  arc  selected  and  labelled  with  due  pre 
caution  and  care,  and  securely  packed  and  duly  forwarde 
from  Boston,  by  land  or  sea.    Transportation  gratis  to  City. 

Or  all  orders  left  with  Geo.  C.  Barren,  who  is  agent,  at  hi 
Seed  Store  and  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Reposilorj 
Nos  51  and  52  North  Market  Street,  will  be  in  like  manne 
duly  ailended  lo.  a         i  ^i 

Catalogues  gratis  on  application.     ^"S""'  ^' 


COMPLETE  SET  OP  THE  FARMER. 

For  sale  at  this  office,  one  complete  set  of  the  New  Englani 
Farmer  comprising  twelve  volumes,  neatly  ai  d  well  bourn 
and  perfect.    Price  ^3  25  per  volume,  cash.  Feb.  18. 


GARDENER  WANTED. 

AlNahanl;  for  a  man  and  his  wife,  for  whom  a  separal 
colta<Te  will  be  found,  and  the  milk  of  a  cow  &c.  The  wil 
wanteil  to  do  washing  of  Ihe  family  of  the  employer.  Appl; 
at  4  Pearl  Street.  3t* 


THE  NE^V  ENGLAND  PARMER 

Is  published  every  Wednesday  Evening,  at  g3  per  annuir 
payable  at  Ihe  end  of  the  year  — but  those  who  pay  withi 
si.vtv  days  from  Ihe  lime  of  subscribing,  are  enlillcd  lo  a  dt 
duciion  of  fifly  cents. 

Qj=  No  paper  will  be  sent  lo  a  distance  wilhoul  paymei 
being  made  in  advance. 

AGENTS. 
New  Yor!c—G  C.  Thorburn,  10  John-street. 
^;A(I«V— Wh.  Thorburn,  347  Market-street. 
Phih<delvhia—D.  .V  C,  Landbeth,  85  Chesnut-street. 
Bullimore—].  I.  Hitchcock,  Publisher  of  American  FarmW 
Cincinnatl—S.  C.  Parkhurst,  23  Lower  Markel-strecl. 
Flushbis,  N  r.—WH.  Prince  ^-  Sons,  Prop.  Lni.  Bol.GM 
Wesl  Bradford.— »Ai.E  &  Co.  Booksellers. 
Middlelmry.  V(.— Wight  Chapman,  Merchant, 
/^art/brt/— Goo inv IN  cV  Co.  Booksellers. 
iVcitiiKrworf- EBENK7.ER  Stediman,  Bookseller. 
Portsmnnth,  N.  H.— John  W.  Foster,  Bookseller. 
WoodsloH'.  Vt.—}.A.  Pratt. 
Buwffor,  il^c- WiM.MANN.Druggifl. 
Halifax,  N.  S.— P.  J-  Holland,  Esq.  Editor  of  Kecordel. 
St.  Lot;is— Geo.  Holton  _ 


Great  evils  often  arise  from  the  neglect  of  trifles. 
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IDDLIISEX  CATTLE  SH01V  AND  EXHIBITION 
of  Mnnnfacturcs. 

According  to  appoiiitmoiit,  this  fair  was  hold  on 
''edni'sday,  Oct.  7,  at  Concord.  Notwithstanding 
real  storm  of  ilic  dayl'cfore,  and  thcunproni- 
g  aspect  of  the  heavens  on  the  morninff,  the 
llection  of  peo]ile  was  as  full  as  nsiial.  There 
5S  entries  at  the  pens,  and  248  at  the  Court 
use. 

The  exhibition  of  cattle,  both  fat  and  workinaf, 

very  sort;  of  ploiij;hir.!r,  and  of  manufactures, 

d  of  articles  of  curious  and    beautiful   growth, 

ly  maintained  the  credit  of  formei  years. 

At    9    the    ploughing    match    took    place,  and 

igh  the  competitors  were  less  in  number,  yet 

work  was  judged  by  the  committees  and  the 

wds  of  spectators  to  be  better   done   than  in 

irs  jiast. 

\t  11  the  Society  marched  to  the  meeting  house, 
ere   the  religious  services  were   conducted  by 
Rev.  Mr  Wilder,  chaplain  of  the  day.     The 
ging  by  the  Concord  choir  aided  by  the   band, 
satisfactory.     The   oration  by  O.   S.  Keith, 
].  of  Framinghani.  was  of  an  tmusually  elcva- 
charaeter.     It  was  upon  the  cultivation  of  the 
llectual  ))ovvers,  whicli  agriculture  offers,  and 
ts  best  state  requires  of  the  husbandman.  Few 
fessions  seem  to  need  more  observation,  study, 
careful   reasoning  than  that  of  the   farmer, 
various  characters  of  the  different   soils,  the 
lence  of  the  various   materials  put  upon  the 
I  to   correct  their  composition  ;  the  effect  of 
e   comliinations  of  manure,  compost   and  of 
on  the  various  vegetables ;  the  influence  of 
late ;  in  fine,  the  whole  natural  history  of  the 
til ;  of  vegetables  and  of  the  weather,  andagri- 
lural    chemistry  :    all    these   come   under   the 
y  "of  the  farmer;  uot  scientifically  necessarily, 
in  many  of  their  details  and  principles.     The 
wledge  of  all  these,  to  some  e.ttent,  is  necessa- 
o  every  cultivator  of  the  soil,  and  as  his  study 
em  is  the  more  perfect,  so  will  he  be  able  to 
nis  plans  of  operation  with  the  more  clearness 
advantage,  and  depend  with  the  more  certain- 
ion  the  result  of  his  labor,  and  reap  a   more 
and  profitable  harvest  of  his  toil.      We  hope 
this  oration  in  print,  and   tliat  a  cojiy  niay 
tlic  hands  of  every  firmer  of  Middlesex, 
fter   the   services  of  the  meeting  house,  the 
al  committees  attended  to  the  duties  assigned 
ifi  in  the  field  and  in   the  court  house.      After 
ge  number  had  dined,  and  regaled  themselves 
the   ricli  fruits  which  had  been  offered  for 
liunis,  and  after  hearing  toasts,  and  songs,  and 
music,  the   society  adjourned   to  the  court 
e,  and  the   reports  of  the  committees  were 
and  the  premiums  were  declared, 
len  the  following  officers  were  chosen  for  the 
ing  year : 

miel    Shattuck,   of  Concord,   President:  Eli 

of  Marllioro',  1st  Vice  President ;  John  Nel- 

of  Carlisle,  2d  do.  do. ;  Timothy  Prescott,  of 

ord,  Recording  Secretary  ;  Edwarff  Jitrvis,  of 


do..  Corresponding  Secretary  ;  Phineas  How,  of 
do..  Treasurer. 

Messrs  Abel  Jewett,  Cyrus  Stow  and  .John  Sta- 
cy, severallydeclined  serving  in  the  offices  hither- 
to honorably  and  satisfactorily  filled  by  them. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  premiiuns  awarded. 


first 
.*20  00 
,15  00 
12  00 


!fil5  00 
12  00 


$10  00 
8  00 


On  Farms, 
Nathaniel    S.   Bennet,  of  Framinghani, 

premium,  i 

John  Kendall,  INIarlboro',  2il, 
Capt.  Nath'l  Lougley,  Jlarlboro',  3d, 

Orchards. 
Simon  Tiittle,  Acton,  1st  |)remium, 
Horatio  Fletcher,  AV^estford,  2d, 

Mxdberry  Trees. 
Henry  Wright,  Stow,  1st  premium, 
Maj.  James  Barrett,  Concord,  2d, 

J\reat  Cattle. 
Henry  A.   Colburn,   Lowell,   best   Bull,  first 

premium,  $8  00 

Amos  Harrington,  Weston,  2d,  6  00 

M.  FisSe,  Framingham,  3d,  4  00 

Augustus   Tower,   Stow,  3  year  old  steers, 

"  best,  6  00 

David  Blood,  Pepperell,  2d  do.  5  00 

Cyrus  Smith,  Lincoln,  yearling  steers,  4  00 

Sophia  Haywood,  Concord,  heifer  calf,  3  00 

1  forking  Oxen. 
Silas  Conant,  Concord,  4  yr  old  cattle,  first 

premium,  $8  00 

Ed.  Wetherbee,  Acton,  6  yr  old  do.  3d,  7  00 

Charles  L.  Tarbell,  Lincoln,  6  yr  old  do.  3d,  6  00 
Joseph  Darby,  Concord,  5  yr  old  do.  4th,  5  00 
Joshua  Brown,  Concord,  4  yr  old  do.  5th,       4  00 

Fat  Cattle. 
Zadoc    Rogers,    Lowell,    fat    Ox,    weighing 

2540  lbs.  1st  premium,  $10  00 

Silas  Conant,  Concord,  2d,  6  00 

Milch  Cows. 
Jonas  Viles,  Waltham,  Cow,  4  years  old,  first 

premium,  $10  00 

John  Heywood,  Concord,  5  yr  old  do.  2d,  8  00 
Amos  Carter,  Lincoln,  6  yr  old  do.,  3d,  6  00 

James  A.  Lovejoy,  Billerica,  6  yr  old  do.,  4th,  5  00 

Heifers. 
Ebenezer  Ames,  Wayland,  heifer  2  1-2  yr  old, 

first  premium,  $'9  00 

Timothy  Prescott,  Concord,  do.  2d,  4  00 

Swine. 

Abel  Glcason,  Wayland,  best  Boar,  first  pre- 
mium, !*6  00 

Henry  Flagg,  Weston,  2d  do.  5  00 

Augustus  Tuttle,  Concord,  best  breeding  sow, 

first  premium,  6  00 

Henry  Fiagg,  Weston,  2d  do.  5  00 


Abel  Gleason,  Weston,  best  litter  of  pigs,  first 

jiremium,  5  00 

Silas  Conant,  Concord,  2d  do.  3  4)0 

Butter. 
Jlichael   Crosby,   Bedford,  firkin  of  50   Ihs. 

first  premium,  $8  00 

John  .Angler,  Framingham.  2d  do.  7  00 

Oliver  Crosby,  Billerica,  box  of  himp  butter, 

12  lbs.  first  premium,  5  OP 

Calvin  B!ancliard,' Littleton,  2d  do.  3  00 

John  Kendall,  Marlboro',  3d  do.  2  00 

Fruit. ' 
Charles  W.  Johnson,  Wayland,  Scekcl  Pear,     75 

Jonas  Parker,  Carlisle,  Plums,  1  00 

Zacheus  Reed,  AVestford,  Porter  .*\pple,  75 

Simon  Tuttle,  Acton,  do.  do.  75 

Muses  B.  Garfield,  Concord,  Apples,  75 

Cyrus  Wheeler,           do.            do.  75 

iMoses  Underwood,  Lincoln,  blue  Pearmains,  1  00 

Stephen  Patch,  Concord,                   do.  50 

Roberl  Chapin,  Acton,  Spice  Apples,  50 

do.                do.      Fresh  Pond  Apple,  50 

Amos  Hartwell,  Bedford,  Apples,  50 

Chas.  W.  Johnson,  Wayland,  Porter,  50 

Abel  Jones,  Acton,  Apples,  50 

John  Clapp,  South  Reading,  do.  75 

do.                        do.           Pears,  75 

do.                      do.          Vv'hite  Grapes,  1  00 

Simon  Tuttle,  Acton,                         do.  1  00 

Stephen  Rice,  Marlboro',  Native  Grapes,  60 

Josepli  Smith, ^      do.                   do.  50 

Nathan  Barrett,  Concord,           do.  60 

James  Eustis.  Reading,  Isabella  Grapes,  1  00 

Simon  Tuttle,  Acton,  Pepficrs,  50 

Jacob  A\'hitney,  Stow,  Native  Grapes,  50 

Fitch  Tufts,  Billerica,  Golden  Sweeting,  50 

Fitch  Tufts,  Billerica,  Pears  and  Apples,  50 

Cyrus  Warren,  Concord,  Apples,  50 

Charles  Bobbins,  Acton,       do.  1  00 

Paul  Kittredge,  Cheinjsfurd,  Water  Melon,  2  00 

Mosos  Whitney,  Stow,  Water  Melon,  50 

John  Rice,  Concord,  Squash,  50 

F.  S.  Bemis,  Lincoln,  Squash,  50 
Dr  Josiah  Bartlett,  Concord,  8  large  squashes,  1  00 

Paul  Kittredge,  Chelmsford,  large  Carrots,  25 

Dr  Bela  Gardner,  Bedlijid,  Onions,  25 

Mamijactures. 
Benj.  Poor,  Stow,  one  piece  Broadcloth,       $8  00 
Zadoc    Rogers,   Lowell,   two    pieces   plain 

cloth,  ,'  4  00 

Betsi^y  Jewett,  Pepperell,  one  do.  4  00 

Eliakim  Hutching,  Westford,  one  piece  flan- 
nel, 5  00 
Sarah  Hunt,  Concord,  one  piece  do.  4  00 
'J  homas  Whitney,  Shirley,  one  piece  do.  2  00 
Hannah  Weir,  Carlisle,  2  do.  do.  per  loom,  2  00 
Eliza  Judkins,  Billerica,  one  carpet,  5  00 
Betsey  Fletcher,  Stow,  do.  4  00 
L.  P.  Cloves,  Framingham,  one  stair  carpet,  1  00 
Nancy  Green,  Carlisle,  two  woollen  coverlets,  4  00 
Esther  Fletcher,  Stow,  one  do.  do.                    3  00 
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Lucy    Sweetser,    Chelmsfoi-fl,    one    woollen 

coverlet,  1 

M.  C.  Steams,  Beflford,  oue  do.  do.  1 

Louisa  Hartwell,  Bedford,  do.  do.  1 

Luoy  Melven,  Concord,  6  |ir  Socks,  3 

Mary  Gates,  Stow,  do.  do.  2 

Betsey  Jewitt,  Pepperell,  do.  do.  1 

Mary  Hey  wood,  Concord,  two   pair  worsted 

hose, 
Sally  Hartwell,  Pepperell,  two  |iair  do.  do. 
Mary  Ann   Wliitcomb,    Littleton,    one   pair 

woollen  blankets,  " 

Sarah  Fitch,  Pepperell,  one  pair  do.  2 

L.  P.  Cloyes,  Franiinghani,  one  hearth  rug, 
Sarah  B.  White,  Liuleton,  1  do.  do. 
Mrs  Eli  Davis,  Littleton,  1  do.  do. 
Esther  Blood,  Concord,  do. 
Mary  A.  VVhitcomb,  Littleton,  do. 
Hannah  P.  Dodge,  do.     do. 

Mary  Ann  Burt,  Concord,  do. 
Almira  Chamberlain,  Bedford,  do. 
Adeline  Cogswell,  Concord,  do. 
Miss  M.  'Ihoreau,         do.      do. 
Lydia  Viles,  Waltham,  do. 
Mary  Heywood,  Boxboro',  do. 
Nancy  Lane,  Bedford,  do. 
Samuel  Hayward's  daughter,  Boxforo',  4  yrs 

old,  one  piece  patch-work, 
Mrs  Ptannah  Buttrick,  Concord,  one  silk  cov- 
erlet, 
Lydia  Viles,  Waltham,  onepalch  quilt, 
Sarah  J.  Spalding,  Billerica,  one  white  coun- 
terpane, 
Mary  H.  Parker,  Framingham,  do. 
Abi  Adams,  Carlisle,  one  counterpane, 
Hannah  C.  Livermore,  Weston,  do. 
Emeline    Hutchinson,    Concord,   one    piece 

patch  work, 
Lucy  Wheeler,  Concord,  do. 
Hannah  Fox,   Dracut,   two  pieces  silk    and 

worsted  cloth,  1  00 

Sarah   Adams,  Chelmsford,  one  piece  linen 

diaper, 
Eliza  Melven,  Concord,  one  piece  brown  do. 
Mary  Swe  'tser,  Westford,  one  piece  linen,      1 
Lois  Green,  Carlisle,  do. 

Thankful  Nichols,  Lowell,  one  piece  diaper. 
Thankful  Hutchinson,  Carlisle,  one  piece  linen, 
Framiughani  India    Rubber    Company,  two 
life    preservers,    cushion    springs,    and 
cloth,  made  of  India  Rubher,  5 

Calvin  Blanchard,  Littleton,  oue  box  Mitts, 
Jane  Smith,  Concord,  one  wrought  stool,         1 
Harriet  Parker,  Chelmsford,  do. 
Dorcas  Spaulding,  Carlisle,  do. 
Isaac  Whitney,  Stow,  one  box  cocoons, 
Clara  Spanlding,  Carlisle,  one  down  ca|je, 
Mrs    Simica   Cummings,    Tyi.gsboro',    one 

guinea  hen  feather  cape,  1 

Edward   Phelps,    Marlboro',  a  specimen   of 

sewing  silk,  1 

Sarah  A.  Stearns,  Billerica,  one  lace  veil, 
Mary  Faulkner,  Acton,  do. 
Abigail  Bates,  Stow,  do. 
Harriet  Moore,  Concord,  one  wrought  cai)e, 
Martha  M.  Conant,  Acton,  one  head  chain, 
Abi  lil.  Adams,  Carlisle,  two  do. 
Sybil  Sinionds,  Carlisle,  one  do. 
Eliza  Jones,  Acton,  do. 
Amelia  M.  Prichard,  Concord,  do. 
Amelia  M.  Edwards,  do.  do. 
Sarah  B.  Rogers,  Billerica,  one  bag, 
L.  P.  Cloyes,  Framingham,  do. 


00 
.55 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

50 

50 
50 

50 
50 
50 
50 

50 
50 


Susan  Hoar,  Littleton, sewing  silk,  1  00 

Betsey  Holt,  Concord,  wrought hag,  25 

Susan  Hoar,  Littleton,  one  wreath,  50 

Mehitable  Stearns,  Bedford,  one  melon  seed  bag,  25 

do.  do.        one  pair  hose  and 

mittens, 
Joanna  Adams,  Carlisle,  one  piece  lace, 
Sybil  Simonds,  Carlisle,  do. 
Amanda  Spauldiug,  Carlisle,  one  box  fancy 

work, 
Hepsibah  Bigelow,  mourning  piece, 
Daniel  Parker,  Billerica,  one  piece  penman- 


25 


50 

Ebenezer  Hayward,  Bedford,  one  family  re- 
cord, 50 
Slraii)  Bonnets. 
Martha  A.  Conant,  Acton,  first  prera.              $3  00 
Clarissa  Wheeler,  Framingham,  2d,                   2  00 

Boots  and  Shoes. 
Edmund  Parker,  Woburn,  6  pr  ladies'  kid,  $i  00 
do.  do.       6  pair  ladies'  calf 

skin,  2  00 

Joel  Warren,  Weston,  men's  sewed  calf  skin 


boots. 


5  00 


$C  00 

4  00 

5  00 

4  00 
3  00 

6  00 

5  00 

2  00 

6  00 

3  00 


Leather. 
Amos  Smith,  Charlestown,  sole  leather, 
Raymond  &  Hunt,  do.  do. 

Benjamin  Dix,  Littleton,  calf  skins, 
Isaac  Brooks,  Lincoln,  do. 

Peter  Fletclftr,  Stow,  do. 

Isaac  Brooks,  Lincoln,  neats  leather, 
Benjamin  Dix,  Littleton,       do. 
do.  do.  do. 

do  do.       harness  leather 

Isaac  Brooks,  Lincoln,  do. 

Inventions,  Improvements,  etc. 
Israel  Rice,  Sudbury,  for  an  improved  sled,  $5  00 
Andrews    Edwards,  Concord,  improved  and 

beautiful  piano  forte,  7  00 

Edward  Phelps,  (blind  man,)  Marlboro',  bas- 
kets, well  made,  6  00 
Nathan    Wheeler,  Acton,   for   an    improved 

screw  plate,  very  nicely  manufactured,   1  00 
Nathan  Wheeler,  Acton,  for  a  beautiful  cast 

steel  two  feet  rule,  1  00 

Ploughing. 
Peter  Hutchinson,  Conccrd,  first  prem. 
Josiah  15.  Goddard,  Stow,  2d, 
Charles  L.  Tarbell,  Lincoln,  3d, 
Ebenezer  Hubbard,  Concord,  4th, 
Henry  A.  Wheeler,         do.       5th, 
Daniel  Garfield,  do.       6th, 

Francis  S.  Bemis,  Lincoln,      7th, 
Asa  Melvin    Concord,  8th, 


How   TO   BOTHER  A  sHpiuFF. — The   Vermc 

Yeoman   Gazette   says  : — Dr    J ,  having  ji 

finished   digging   his  potatoes,  thought   fit,  a  f 

days  since,  to  make  an  attempt  to  raise  himseli 

little  in  the  world,  and  for  this  purpose,  with  t 

aid  of  a  ladder,  he  ascended  to  the  roof  of  a  ba 

where  he  was  exerting  himself  in  the  very  laui 

ble  business  of  nailing  shingles.      In  this  situati. 

he  received  a  visit  from  an  officer  of  the  law, 

the  purpose  of  arresting  his  body  by  virtue  of 

execution     remaining    unsatisfied.      The    ofB 

made  known  the  object  of  his  visit,  and  not  p 

haps  considering  the   difference  between  the  si 

ation  of  a  man  on  a  barn  and  a  man  on  the  grow 

stepped  down  from  the  ladder.     Whereupon  i 

Doctor   forthwith  drew  the  ladder  up  to  the  r 

of  the  barn    and  being  seized  with  a  sudden  fit 

industry,  fell  to  shingling  incontinently,  observ 

that   he  had   no   time  to  come  down,  and  thai 

the  officer  had  any  business  with  him,  he  had  t 

ter  come  up  and   attend  to  it  —  at  the  same  ti 

utterly  disclaiming  any  obligation  to  furnish  s 

oflicer  with  a  ladder  for  that  purjiose.     The  o 

cer    remonstrated  —  the    doctor    shingled.      1 

one  would  not  come  down  —  the  other  could  l 

get  up  ;  and  as  there  is  something  rather  pecul 

in  the  position  of  these  two  parties  in  relation 

each  other,  it  may  aflTord  matter  of  curious  spe 

lation  to  leave  them  in  that  position  — so  they 

accordingly  left. 


SlOOO 
9  00 
8  00 
7  00 
6  00 
5  00 
4  00 
3  00 


A  PORTABLE  CHURCH. — It  was  pro|)osed,  not 
long  since,  in  Ohio,  to  construct  a  moveable  jieni- 
tentiary,  which  might  travel  at  the  heels  of  the 
judges,  and  pick  up  convicts,  as  an  omnibus  ])icks 
up  passengers.  The  notion  was  probably  given 
up,  as  we  have  heard  nothing  of  it  since.  But  we 
karn  that  a  portable  church  is  now  travelling 
about  the  Western  Reserve,  in  the  shape  of  a  huge 
tent,  capable  of  sheltering  three  thousand  persons 
from  wind  and  we.nther.  This  locomotive  meet- 
ing house  is  used  where  there  are  no  stationary 
churches,  and  answers  very  well  during  the  sum- 
mer. It  was  used  first  for  the  anniversary  exer- 
cises of  Oberlin  College,  and  was  given  for  reli- 
gious purposes  by  Mr  Finney,  a  professor  in  that 
institution. —  Vade  Mecum. 


A  VETERAN  "  WHIP."— A  Mr  A.  Shumway 
Belchertown,  Mass.  has  driven  the  stage  hetw 
that  town  and  Northampton,  more  than  25  b 
cessive  years  !  He  has  passed  over  the  road 
an  average  twice  every  day,  and  after  mak 
proper  deductions,  it  will  be  found  that  he 
travelled  168  miles  per  week,  8736  a  year,  i 
218,400  miles  during  this  period  of  time  ! 
route  at  both  extremities  is  usually  before  ■ 
light  in  the  morning  or  after  dark  in  the  even 
and  numberless  instances  have  oeciured  when 
darkness  was  intense,  or  during  terrific  stori 
yet  what  is  very  remarkable,  he  has  never  o^ 
turned  his  coach,  killed  a  horse,  or  met  witl 
serious  accident  of  any  kind.  W  hen  it  is  rerai 
bered  that  he  has  made  more  than  15,000  tr 
and  conveyed  at  least  124,000  passengers,  and 
neither  broken  a  limb  nor  upset  his  coach,  sui 
such  a  man  deserves  well  of  his  country. 


The  Arabs  tell  some  singularly  superstiti< 
tales  of  the  generosity  of  the  lion.  The  folio 
ing  has  been  related  to  me  as  a  fact,  by  diffew 
peasants,  but  I  must  confess,  that,  like  the  gem 
ality  of  Arab  tales,  it  partakes  of  the  marvell(H- 
yet,  perhaps,  with  a  melaiige  of  fable,  there  n 
be  some  kind  of  foundation  for  truth.  They  i 
that  when  the  lion  seizes  the  cow  of  a  peasant, 
will  permit  the  owner  to  carry  away  a  portion,  p 
ticularly  if  he  asks  for  it  in  the  name  of  his  l 
ther,  wife,  or  family,  and  lakes  it  without  show 
any  fear. — [Hoskins'  Travels. 

The  chime  of  church  bells  is,  of  all  souB 
that  which  conveys  the  most  melancholy,  or 
most  joyous  impressions  to  the  heart,  accord 
to  the  circumstances  uniler  which  it  is  heard,! 
the  associations  with  which  it  is  connected, 
the  feelings  are  not  in  accordance  with  their  pi 
there  is  no  sound  so  unutterably,  so  unaccounta 
sad,  as  that  of  a  merry  chime. 
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CATTLE  SHOW. 

""  Agreeably  to  previous  imtico,  our  fanners  niul 
',' leclumics  assembled  on  Weiliiesdaj'  '"St,  to  cx- 
''ibit   tbeir  stock   of  cattle,  horses,   sheep,  swine, 

:  laiuifaetiires,  &c.,  to  spend  the  day  in  general 
'  jtiviviality,  in  the  intereliangc  of  mutual  good 
':eling,  and  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  agri- 

*  alture.  The  day  was  splendid,  and  every  thing 
'"  onnected  witli  it,  was  conducted  with  perfect  liar- 
*'  lony  and  propriety.     Several  citizens  from  the 

iljacent  towns  joined  in  the  festival,  which  made 
™ie  number  of  persons  present  large  and  highly 
■^spcctable. 

■  I  pwar<ls  of  250  yokes  of  oxen  and  steers  were 
'  ^hihited,  which  generally  made  as  fine  an  ap- 
carance  as  can  be  produced,  if  takeu  promiscu- 
usly,  in  any  other  town  in  Ulassachusetts.  The 
rawing  match  exhibited  proofs  that  the  oxen  had 
cen  well  trained  and  disciplined  to  the  yoke  and 

*  le  art  of  drawing.  The  most  astonishing  strength 
ras  exhibited  in  a  yoke  of  oxen  of  Elarrison  Ba- 
on,  which  ascended  our  '  turnpike  hill '  with  two 

ts,  loaded  witii  stone,  the  united  weight  of 
ach  was  nincti/stx  hundred. - 

The  exhibition  of  manufactured  articles  evinced 
luch  skill  in  our  enterprising  mechanics.  The 
'ainlings,  Needle-work,  &c.  which  were  princi- 
ally  wrought  by  the  young  ladies  of  our  High 
School,  were  very  creditable  to  th  ?ir  industry  and 
efined  taste,  and  entitle  the  husband-wanting  por- 
lon  (which  we  believe  were  a  majority  of  the 
ompetitors?)  to  the  best  of  men  for  pai-tners. 

Several  other  articles  for  exhibition  which  come 
mder  the  head  of  '  small  fry,'  though  large  of  the 
ind,  we  have  not  time  to  enumerate. 

The  dinner  was  excellent,  and  served  up  in  a 
tyle  highly  creditable  to  '  mine  host,'  Mr  Hatha- 
ray.  Some  very  pithy  sentiments  and  remarks 
vere  offered  after  dinner,  and  the  several  reports, 
ve  are  told  by  a  gentleman  who  was  present, 
eere  got  up  in  a  much  better  style  than  those  at 
he  late  Worcester  Fair.  So  much  for  Barre 
battle  Show. — Barre  Gaz. 


WiSTER  MANAGEMENT  OF     EEES. A  Writer  for 

Ljoudon's  Magazine  states,  that,  "In  a  severe  win- 
ler  bees  are  for  the  most  part  asleep,  and  do  not 
iat  much  of  their  honey  ;  in  a  mild  winter  they 
ire  in  motion,  and  eating,  and  have  not  an  oppor- 
(unity  of  renovating  their  stores  from  flowers. 
Keeping  these  facts  in  view,  the  owner  of  the  bees 
lUt  them  to  rest  in  the  month  of  October,  by 
urying  them  in  a  peat  stack  ;  and  did  not  restore 
Iheni  till  the  willows  were  in  blossom  in  the  fol- 
owlng  April.  The  success  was  most  complete, 
ind  the  practice  worthy  of  imitation  in  other  dis- 
ricts,  by  placing  the  hives  in  cold  dark  cellars,  or 
n  ice-houses. 


Ur.CIPE       FOR      MAKING      VINEGAR. YoU     LaVC 

copied  tVom  the  American  Farmer  into  your  pa- 
l)er,  vol.  4th,  page  364,  "short  directions  for  ma- 
king vinegar,"  which  are  as  follows: 

"  To  10  gallons  of  rain  water  add  one  gallon  of 
molasses  and  one  of  brandy  —  mix  them  well  to- 
gether, and  place  the  cask  in  a  garret  or  some  dry 
warm  ])lace,  and  occasionally  shaking  it,  in  a  few 
months  it  will  bo  fit  for  use." 

Twelve  gallons  of  the  above  mixture  will  cost  as 
follows,  viz : 

1  gallon  molasses .$0  50 

1  gallon  brandy  (adulterated  whiskey)     1    50 

$2  00 
I  would  propose  a  much  cheaper  way  for  fam- 
ilies to  be  supplied  with  this  indisi)ensable  article, 
viz : — 

Take  one  barrel  of  cider  —  pure  juice  of  the 
apple  —  divide  it  into  two  parts  ;  add  one  gallon 
clean  rain  water  to  each  part,  place  the  casks  and 
treat  them  as  above  directed,  and  you  will  have 
thirty  gallons  of  vinegar,  of  superior  flavor  and 
much  more  enduring  body  than  that  made  of 
whiskey  and  molasses,  and  at  the  same  or  a  much 
less  price.  The  advantage  of  dividing  the  quan- 
tity is  that  it  will  be  sooner  fit  for  use. — '^Obvious  " 
in  Geneseee  Fanner. 


Horticulture. — Aaron  Mitchell,  Esq.  of  this 
own,  has  exhibited  several  peaches,  which  have 
^rown  on  trees  set  out  by  him  only  ten  months 
since,  whose  size  and  delicious  flavor,  it  is  said, 
ire  not  surpassed  by  any  which  have  grown  on 
the  continent  this  season.  We  were  shown  a  cu- 
cumber from  the  garden  of  the  same  gentleman 
which  measured  nineteen  inches  in  length,  sixteen 
and  one  half  inches  in  circumference,  and  weigh- 
d  eight  pounds. — JVantucket  Inpdre.r. 

A  gentleman  in  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.  will,  it  is 
said,  realize  by  his  peach  crop  this  year,  from  10 
to  $12,000. 


Vermont  sheep  and  wool. — The  writer  has 
noticed  a  paragraph  going  the  rounds  of  the  pa- 
pers, in  which  it  is  stated  that  there  are  in  Ver- 
mont twenty  millions  of  sheep,  producing  wool  of 
the  annual  value  of  four  millions  of  dollars.  The 
statement  was  so  absurd,  that  their  appeared  no 
necessity  for  contradicting  it,  but  as  it  has  been  so 
often  repeated,  it  may  be  well  to  give  the  actual 
facts. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  Vermont  does  not 
much  exceed  eleven  hundred  thousand  ;  the  pro- 
duce in  wool  is  three  pounds  to  the  sheep,  and 
the  average  price  of  the  wool  is  sixtyfive  cents  the 
pound.  The  whole  annual  value  is  therefore  a 
little  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars.  The  pure 
Saxony  sheep,  of  which  the  number  is  not  very 
great,  produce  about  two  and  a  quarter  pounds  ; 
the  mixed  Saxony  and  Merino  about  two  and 
three  quarter  pounds ;  the  Merino  about  three 
pounds  ;  and  the  mixed  Merino  and  native,  about 
three  and  a  half  pounds  to  the  fleece.  The  aver- 
age annual  expense  of  keeping  sheep  in  Vermont, 
is  rather  less  than  one  dollar  the  head. — Dai.  Adv. 


Peas. — The  Charleston  Courier  states  that  a 
quantity  of  a  new  species  of  pea  has  been  import- 
ed from  Cuba,  by  l)r  ]l.  15.  Strobel,  of  that  city, 
and  plac(Ml  in  tli<^  |iuhlicatiou  oflice  of  the  South- 
ern Agricultmist,  fur  gratuitous  distribution,  with 
a  view  of  introducing  the  culture  into  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  native  of  Ohi  Spain,  and  is  called 
the  Garvanza  or  Bra<i:anza.  I'eas  of  this  kind 
yield  in  old  Spain  300  busluds  to  the  acre;  they 
sell  ripe  in  Havana  market  for  from  .*!  to  $1  50 
per  bushel.  They  are  excellent  for  soups,  arc 
larger  than  even  the  marrowfats,  and  are  said  to 
he  better  cooked  in  the  same  way. — Middldown 
Sentinel. 


American  silk  goods. — We  were  on  Monday 
shown  by  Charles  Dyer,  Escp  of  Providence,  a 
number  of  beautiful  patterns  of  Silk  Goods,  man- 
ufactured at  his  establishment  in  Cranston,  II.  1. 
Mr  Dyer  informed  us  that  several  im|)ortant  im- 
provements have  been  made  recently  in  the  looms 
used  for  weaving  Silk,  and  that  it  is  calculated  a.s 
soon  as  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  cocoons  can  be  ob- 
tained, the  weaving  of  silk  will  be  prosecuted  on 
a  more  extensive  scale  than  has  been  done  liereto- 
fore  in  this  country. 

Several  specimens  of  the  above  goods  have  been 
left  at  the  Commercial  Insurance  Oflice  for  in- 
spection.— Prov.  paper. 


Bituminous  coal  in  Massachusetts. — The 
Taunton  Gazette  states,  on  the  authority  of  a  let- 
ter from  Mansfield,  that  a  bed  of  bituminous  coal 
has  been  discovered,  on  the  land  of  Mr  Alfred 
Harden,  in  that  town,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
Providence  Rail  Road.  It  was  discovered,  in 
digging  a  well,  ten  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  vein  being  more  than  six  feet  in 
depth.  It  is  added  that  a  blacksmith  in  the  neigh- 
borhood has  made  trial  of  the  coal,  and  pronoun- 
ces its  quality  to  be  good. 


.  We  examined  a  few  days  since  (says  the  New 
York  Commercial  Advertiser)  a  machine  for  ma- 
king pins  by  steam  power,  which  was  in  operation 
at  the  factory  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  The  machine  is 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  pieces  of  mechanism 
we  have  ever  seen  ;  it  conijdetes  sixty  pins  per 
minute,  and  they  look  better  and  more  perfect  than 
those  manufactured  in  the  usual  way. 


Hydrostatic  pressure. — It  is  well  ascertain- 
ed that  a  body  immersed  in  water,  experiences  a 
pressure  proportionate  to  the  depth.  A  striking 
circumstance,  illustrative  of  this  principle,  is  men- 
tioned by  Scoresby,  viz  :  that  a  boat  dragged  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  by  a  harpooned  whale,  be- 
came instantly  so  saturated  with  Avater  in  every 
pore,  that  it  appeared  like  one  that  had  lain  on  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  ever  since  the  flood.  The  boat 
was  regained  by  the  return  of  the  whale  to  the 
surface,  and  with  difficulty  was  hauled  into  the 
ship  ;  a  fragment  of  it  afterwards  thrown  into  the 

water,  sunk  to  the  bottom  like  a  stone Philad. 

Com.  Herald. 


We  have  seen  it  estimated  that  if  the  oats  with 
which  horses  are  fed  were  broken  in  a  mill,  that 
three  bushels  would  go  as  far  as  six. 


Among  the  curiosities  in  Apsley  house  is  the 
truckle  bed  in  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
sleeps.  '  Why,  it  is  so  narrow,'  exclaimed  a 
friend,  '  there  is  not  even  room  to  turn  in  it ! ' 
'  Turn  in  it ! '  cried  his  Grace,  '  wlien  once  a  man 
begins  to  turn  in  his  bed,  it  is  time  to  turn  out.' 


Col.  Washington  Cushing,  of  Hingham,  has  one 
tree  which  produced  this  season  eighteen  bushels 
of  pears,  which  brought  him  $3  a  bushel.  Fifty 
four  dollars  for  the  fruit  of  one  tree,  is  pretty  well 
for  Hingham. —  Old  Colony  Press. 

In  Missouri  they  have  no  parsnips.  They  fre- 
quently plant  them,  but  they  strike  so  deep  that 
the  rogues  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  lay  hold 
of  the  roots  and  pull  them  through,  so  that  the 
labor  and  crop  is  lost  to  the  rightful  owners ! 

Paul  Strong,  of  Northampton,  picked  from  a 
vine  of  spontaneous  growth,  361  lbs.  and  6  oz.  of 
ripe  and  unripe  pumpkins  :  vine's  length,  358  ft. 
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[From  the  .Nantucket  Inquirer.] 
Cori*esposadei;cc  of  the  Kditor. 

Boston,  Sept.  30. 
« 
•To  what  distance  from  the  capitdl  tlie  environs 
of  Boston  may  lie  said  to  extend,  I. know  not. — 
But  one  may  travel  in  some  directions  very  many 
miles,  through  continued  settlements  and  adjoining 
villages,  forming,  geographically,  hut  a  prolonged 
appendage  to  the  grand  centre.  The  numerous 
avenues  recently  opened  to  the  city,  have  convert- 
ed the  suburbs  into  streets  and  lots,  where  traffic 
takes  the  place  of  trees,  and  merchandise  usurj;s 
the  inountain  and  the  moor.  The  three  new  rail 
roads,  with  their  divers  branches  already  establish- 
ed or  designed,  have  at  this  early  day,  even  with- 
jn  half  a  year's  lapse,  transformed  the  entire  face 
of  the  country  roimd  about  their  several  locations. 
Every  additional  channel  of  ingress  and  egress,  so 
far  from  affecting  injurionsly  tlie  elder  highways 
which  are  iillowed  by  law  to  tax  those  who  tra- 
verse them,  contributes  on  the  contrary  to  enhance 
their  receipts.  The  S])irit  of  travel  is  awakened 
at  each  adscititious  facility,  in  the  shape  of  turn- 
pike, bridge,  ferry  or  rail  road  ;  and  throngs  flock 
into  and  from  the  emporium  —  when  the  vehi- 
cles, and  the  tracks  which  they  juirsue,  are  brought 
to  their  doors —  who  would  otherwise  never  vex 
themselves  with  a  wandering  thought.  Of  course 
multitudes  pass  and  repass  along  spots  that  were 
but  now  the  abode  of  comparative  desolation  ; 
business  necessarily  arises  from  this  multiplication 
of  new  means  of  intercourse  between  town  and 
country,  man  and  man  ;  estates  bordering  on  the 
thoroughfares  become  desirable,  and  lands  and 
tenements  advance  in  value  according  to  their 
proximity  to  the  theatre  of  trade.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  every  fresh  route,  within  the  borders 
of  the  cily,  and  at  corresponding  points  in  the 
vicinity,  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  'real  estate,' 
formed  out  of  dirt  thrown  upon  hitherto  useless 
bogs  and  morasses,  has  come  into  existence  with- 
in the  space  of  a  single  year. 

The  dispute  between  two  certain  bridge  com- 
panies owning  rival  avenues  leading  from  Charles- 
town  to  the  city,  involves  most  of  the  considera- 
tions above  touched  upon.  The  people  of  the 
latter  town  and  of  the  contiguous  country,  are 
prayin  J  for  a  free  passage  to  and  from  the  com- 
mon market.  Their  lands  and  property  remain 
stationary  in  value,  while  those  of  other  borderers 
are  mounting  by  ra;,id  gradations,  some  sixty  and 
some  an  hundred  fold,  towards  the  apex  of  fortu- 
nate speculation.  One  of  these  avenues  —  the 
Warren  bridge  —  having  paid  for  its  construction 
out  of  the  tolls  from  pas.sengers,  and  ri'trmnerated 
the  proprietors  according  to  their  contract  with 
the  State,  (has  been  surrendered  to  the  government 
in  the  expectation  that  thenceforth  and  forovpr  it 
should  become  and  j'emain  a  free  coitunon  high- 
way. Delicacy  towards  the  other  company..-^ 
wlio  claim  under  their  act  of  incorporation,  a 
franchise  of  which  the  ojiening  of  Warren  Bridge 
for  gratuitous  travc.l  is  supposed  to  be  an  infringe- 
ment—  has  stayed  the  hand  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  and  tolls  continue  to  bo  exacted  of  trav- 
ellers, to  theamount  of  several  thousands  of  dollars 
[ler  annum  —  which  are  placed  in  the  pul.iic 
coffers,  to  be  dispo.^ed  of  hereafter  as  the  legisla- 
ture may  direct.  The  t(uestion  of  the  right  of 
Charles  River  Bridge  to  the  enjoyment  of  its 
demanded  monopoly,  remains  yet  to  be  decided 
by  the   Supreme   Court  of  the   United  States  — 


which  tril)unal  now  has  the  subject  in  hand. 
Meantime,  a  bill  to  continue  in  force  the  act  estab- - 
lishing  Warren  Bridge,  imtil  March  next,  has  just 
passed  in  the  S<;nate  of  Massachusetts,  after  a  dis- 
cussion of  two  days.  An  amendment  proposed 
by  Mr  Austin,  of  Middlesex,  for  the  pm-pose  of 
restricting  the  avails  from  tolls,  to  expenditures 
upon  or  connected  witli  the  structure,  was  nega- 
tived by  a  vote  of  21  to  9.  One  object  of  the 
amendment  was  to  prevent  even  a  eus]iicion  that 
the  State  intended  to  derive  a  revenue  from  this 
source.  Until,  by  some  means  yet  to  be  devised 
—  by  compromise  or  otherwise  —  these  thorough- 
fares shall  becoiTie  public  highways  over  which  the 
traveller  may  pass  without  taxation,  the  peojile  of 
a  large  section  of  Middlesex  county  must  content 
themselves  with  the  spectacle  of  their  neighbors' 
prosperity,  and  the  prospect  of  their  own. 

Among  the  astonishing  imj-rovements  which 
have  sprimg  up  in  the  regions  hereabout,  nothing 
can  exceed  that  aggregation  of  adventurous  novel- 
ty and  money-making  enterprise,  now  called  the 
town  of  Lowell.  Lying  some  eight  or  ten  lei^gues 
distant,  once  a  day's  journey,  it  is  now  brought 
almost  into  the  very  purlieus  of  the  metropolis. 
By  the  aid  of  a  steam  locomotive,  you  are  trans- 
ported thither  along  the  rail  road,  more  than 
twenty-five  miles  in  a  single  hour.  Passing 
through  a  delightful  country,  full  of  rural  scenery, 
faster  than  ever  witch  rode  broomstick,  'to  sweep 
the  cobwebs  from  the  .sky,'  you  come  suddenly 
upon  a  mass  of  huge  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, store-houses  and  dwellings,  city-fashioned, 
and  inhabited  by  some  twenty  thousand  mortals, 
none  of  whom  knew  ten  years  ago,  even  the  sur- 
rounding hills  and  forests  and  plains  and  waters, 
by  whose  aid  they,  the  said  inhabitants,  now  live 
and  move  and  labor  and  thrive. 

We  made  a  flying  visit  to  this  spot  the  other 
afternoon  :  witnessed  the  whole  process  of  fabri- 
cating cotton  and  woollen  cloths;  the  mode  of 
printing  calicoes  and  chintzes;  the  operations  of 
the  carpet-making  art  in  all  its  branches  of  Kid- 
derminster, Brussels  and  Turkey  ;  the  formation 
of  iron  machinery  of  every  description,  from  the 
cutting  of  a  scarcely  visible  screw  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  treinendous  steam  engine ;  and  after 
having  rambled  over  four  or  five  of  these  immense 
establishments  respectively,  returned  before  '  tea 
time.'  Want  of  leisure,  and  of  necessary  statisti- 
cal data,  confines  us  to  mere  generalities  in  this 
case.  Suffice  it  to  observe  that  the  evidences  of 
prosperity  every  where  a]>pareiit  in  this  etnbryo 
city,  are  as  gratifying  as  they  arc  palpable.  The 
place  must  continue  to  grow.  Nothing  but  phy- 
sieal  or  civil  calamities,  not  now  dreamed  of,  can 
retard  its  onward  progress.  The  manufacturers 
of  every  description  are  rapidly  gathering  up 
riches  ;  and  the  operatives  are  enjoying  comforts 
which  are  every  day  increasing. 

To  pasi^  from  this  busy  to  a  more  quii  t  s'-cne, 
lotus  lakeastro  I  to  Brighton,  and  thence  to  New- 
ton, for  the  purpose  of  peeping  at  the  celebrated 
gardens  and  nurseries  therein  located.  That  of 
Messrs  Winship,  at  the  former  place,  is  a  sort  of 
oriental  paradise,  and  its  proprietors  very  Ches- 
terfields in  affability.  It  would  bo  a  vain  under- 
taking in  me  to  attempt  even  a  sketch  of  the  floral 
beauties  tmd  enchanting  aspect  of  these  grounds. 
.'Vctual  sight  is  the  only  medium  through  which 
they  can  be  appreciated.  Just  so  with  the  almost 
Alpine  realm  that  constitutes  our  friend  Kenrick's 
plantation  at   Newton.     These  establishments  are 


of  different  orders  of  beauty  —  one  a  magnificen 
parterre,  s])reading  over  an  extended  level,  witi 
its  smooth  alleys,  trim  border.s,  picturesque  copses 
green  house,  grotto,  and  other  elegant  appendages 
tlie  other  a  mountain  garden,  a  regidated  wilder 
ness  of  hardy  plants,  wherein,  though  both  exist 
the  useful  predominates  over  the  ornamental  — 
and  a  wide  and  glorious  prospect  from  its  heights, 
adds  new  value  to  the  hosjiitable  attentions  of  the 
proprietor.  These  modern  Edens  lie  but  a  very 
few  miles  from  the  city  —  and,  especially  to  those 
who  would  enrich  their  collections  of  trees,  vines, 
or  other  vegetable  products,  cither  for  use  or  for 
embellishment,  offer  attractions  of  great  interest. 
We  commend  to  all  travellers  thitherward,  a  visit 
to  the.se  delightful  sjiots.  Take  a  fine  autumn 
day,  and  half  a  dozen,  unincumbered  hours,  and 
the  pleasant  impressions  arising  from  the  jaunt 
will  remain  for  aye. 


Disbaudiiig  Silk  from  tile  Reel. 

Wc  have  already  sjioken  of  the  importance  of 
good  reeling  ;  but  in  order  to  ensure  a  good  arti- 
cle, care  must  be  taken  in  disbanding  the  silk  from 
the  reel.  The  single  fibres  of  which  the  thread  is 
composed,  are  liable  to  different  degrees  of  stretch- 
ing as  they  are  wound  from  the  cocoons.  This, 
however,  dejiends  much  upon  the  assorting  of  the 
cocoons  —  if  they  are  well  assorted,  the  degree  of 
e.xtension  will  be  less  than  if  poorly  or  carelessly 
assorted.  Care  in  assorting,  however,  will  not 
wholly  overcome  the  difliculty,  because  some  are 
necessarily  longer  in  the  water  than  others,  and 
therefore  yield  their  silk  more  readily.  The  weak 
latter  ends  of  some  cocoons  also  wind  off  with  the 
strong  first  jiart  of  others.  '1  he  consequence  of 
this  is,  the  fibres  are  unequally  stretched,  and  (if 
taken  from  the  reel  too  suddenly)  those  that  are 
most  stretched  will  contract  the  most  and  make  a 
thread  less  compact  and  firm. 

To  remedy  this,  let  the  skein  remain  on  the 
reel  six  or  eight  hours,  or  until  it  is  dry  and  the 
different  fibres  brought  to  a  more  uniform  degree 
of  e.xtension.  This  also  gives  the  fibres  an  oppor- 
tunity to  unite  more  firmly.  After  the  skein  is 
completely  dry  and  ready  to  be  taken  from  the  reel, 
sipieeze  it  together  all  round  to  loosen  it  upon  the 
bars  ;  and  then  with  a  thread,  made  of  refuse  silk, 
lie  it  in  the  places  wliere  it  bore  on  the  bars  of 
the  reel.  It  may  then  be  slid  oft"  the  reel,  and  ties 
should  be  made  opposite  to  those  first  made.  It 
should  then  he  doubled,  and  tied  near  each  ex- 
tremity, and  laid  by  for  use  or  sale.  When  the 
skein  is  finished,  a  mark  should  be  tied  to  the  end 
of  the  thread,  otherwise  it  may  mix  with  the 
threads  of  the  skein  and  render  it  difficult  to  find 
it. — Silk  CuUurist. 


New  ENGLAND  F.1RMERS,  BEAT  THIS  IF  yOU  CAW. 

— Mr  Warham  Kingsley,  of  Westhanipton,  sowed 
in  1834,  two  bushels  of  rye  on  two  acres  and 
twenty  rods  of  land,  including  rocks  and  stumps, 
owned  by  lAlr  Anthony  Fisher,  and  harvested  the 
same  in  183.3,  which  produced  one  hundred  shock, 
ten  of  which  having  been  threshed  and  cleaned, 
yielded  thirteen  bushels  and  four  quarts  of  rye  ; 
and  he  believes  there  will  be  one  hundred  and 
thirty  bushels  of  rye,  when  it  is  all  threshed  and 
cleaned. — JVorlhavipton  Conner. 

Diogenes,  the  cynic,  being  asked  what  wine  he 
preferred,  replied,  "  that  which  I  drink  at  the 
expense  of  another." 
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FACTS  AKD  OBSEUVATIONS  REI^ATIVE  TO 
THE  CULTUUE  OP  SII>K. 

Os  Rkei.ing  Silk. — "Tlio  cocoons,  or  iiioduce 
of  the  worms,  as  soon  as  completed,  are  either 
reeled  otT  or  sold  to  others  to  be  reeled.  The  silk 
as  formed  by  the  worm  is  so  fine,  that  ifeacli  ball 
or  cocoon  was  reeled  separately,  it  would  be  (Mi- 
tircly  iiiitit  for  the  purposes  of  the  manufacturer. 
Jn  the  reeling  therefore,  after  the  cocoons  arc 
cleared  from  the  tloss,  the  ends  of  several  are 
joined  and  reeled  together  out  of  warm  water, 
which,  softening  their  natural  gum,  makes  them 
stick  together  so  as  to  form  nue  strong  smooth 
thread.  As  often  as  any  single  thread  breaks  or 
comes  to  an  end,  its  place  is  supplied  by  a  new 
one,  -SO  that  by  continually  keeping  up  the  same 
nundier,  the  united  thread  may  he  wound  to  any 
length.  The  single  threads  of  the  newly  adde  I 
cocoons  are  not  joined  by  any  tie,  but  siniply  laid 
on  the  main  thread,  to  which  they  adhere  by  their 
gum  ;  and  their  ends  are  so  fine  as  not  to  cause 
the  least  perceptible  unevenncss  in  the  place  where 
they  are  laid  on.  Care  should  be  tijken  in  the 
operation  that  the  silk  when  reeled  oft"  may  con- 
sist of  a  smooth  threiid  of  equal  thickness  and 
strength,  not  flat,  but  of  a  round  form,  having  the 
small  threads  of  which  it  is  conjposed  as  equally 
stretched  and  firmly  united  as  possible,  and  that 
the  several  rounds  as  they  lie  on  the  reel  should 
not  be  glued  together.  When  the  skein  is  quite 
dry  it  is  taken  off  the  reel,  and  a  tie  is  made  with 
some  of  the  refuse  silk  on  that  part  of  the  skein 
where  it  bore  upon  the  bar  of  the  reel,  and  an- 
lOther  tie  on  the  ojjposite  part  of  the  skein,  after 
(which  it  is  doubled  into  a  hank,  and  usually  tied 
iround  near  the  extremity,  when  it  is  laid  by  for 
use  or  sale." — Loudon. 

Mr  Kenrick,  in  his  Silh  Groicer's  Guide,  asserts 
hat  "  the  use  of  the  reel  requires  dexterity  and 
iractice.  The  cocoons,  after  being  cleared  of 
Boss,  are  thrown  by  handsfull  into  basins  of  ];ui-e 
•oft  water,  placed  over  small  furnaces  of  charcoal 
ires.  AVhen  the  water  is  almost  at  boiling  point, 
ink  the  cocoon  with  a  whisk  of  broom  corn  un- 
ier  water  for  two  or  three  minutes,  to  soften  the 
um  and  loosen  the  fibre.  Then  moving  the 
/hisk  lightly,  the  filaments  will  adhere  to  it,  and 
ay  be  drawn  off  till  the  flossy  silk  is  unwound, 
d  the  fine  silk  comes  oft".  A  sufficient  number 
ing  collected,  the  reeling  begins.  If  the  i>ods 
ap  upwards,  the  reel  must  be  slackened ;  if  the 
Ik  comes  off  in  bars,  you  must  turn  faster  ;  if 
le  water  is  too  hot,  they  furze  in  unwinding,  and 
le  fine  lustre  of  white  silk  is  injur:  d,  and  cold 
ater  must  he  added.  It  requires  long  practice 
ixterously  to  attend  to  the  splicing  on  the  fibres, 
keep  up  an  even  thread,  as  the  silk  grows  con- 
lually  finer  to  the  end  of  the  cocoon." 

Mr  Cobb,  in  giving  the  "  Method  of  reeling 
coons  and  manufacturing  silk  in  Connecticut," 
ites  that  "  a  large  kettle  set  in  a  furnace,  or  in 
I  arch,  is  filled  with  water,  and  fire  is  kept  under 
|;  and  when  it  is  about  to  boil  a  quart  of  cocoons 
thrown  into  it,"  &c. ;  and  after  describing  other 
sparatory  measures,  he  says,  "  Keeling  is  then 
nimenced  on  a  conmion  hand  reel  (such  as  in 
mmon  use  in  families  jn  New  England  for  reel- 
X  yarn  from  the  spinning  wheel),  and  the  silk 
res  run  off  about  as  fast  and  with  as  little  diffi- 
Ity  as  yarn  from  a  spindle.  Some  of  the 
30ons  run  off  before  others,  and  when  on  this 
!Oiint  the  thread  becomes  too  small,  ail  the  fibres 


arc  broken  oil',  and  what  is  reeled  is  tied  by  itself 
on  the  reel,  and  another  (piart  is  thi  n  thrown  into 
the  kettle  ;  the  ends  are  collected  and  reeled  in  the 
same  way  as  before,  and  each  separate  i)ii!ee  is 
tied  by  itself  When  the  reel  is  full,  the  pieces 
are  all  tied  together,  taken  od',  and  immediately 
dried." 

Temi'ehaturb  of  the  Water  in  which  Co- 
coons   ARE    IMMEKSED    FOR    REELING. Tllis    is  a 

point  of  nuich  importance.  If  the  water  is  made 
to  boil,  it  will  soon  destroy  the  cocoons  ;  and  if  it 
he  not  sufficiently  heated,  it  will  not  dissolve  the 
glutiudus  nuUter  with  which  the  silk  of  the  cocoons 
is  combined.  !u  the  Manual  of  Mr  Rush  it  is 
observed  that,  "  Instead  of  using  a  common  stove 
or  furnace  to  hcatwater  for  the  cocoons,  steam 
has  been  proposed  and  used  by  Messrs  Gensoul 
and  A'dini.  Upon  the  jilan  of  the  first,  the  steam 
is  admitted  directly  into  the  water  containing  the 
cocoons  intended  to  be  reeled  ;  but  the  last  adopts 
another  mode,  which,  upon  a  large  scale,  is  cer- 
tainly to  he  preferred.  A  copper  boiler,  covered, 
and  with  a  hollow  bottom,  has  a  vertical  tube 
adapted  to  the  centre  of  the  cover,  with  a  cock, 
by  means  of  which  the  water  intended  to  furnish 
the  steam  is  admitted.  This  boiler  will  hold  four 
liints  (French),*  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
cess it  is  to  be  filled  to  nearly  two  thirds.  The 
vertical  cylinder  has  a  tube  with  a  cock,  through 
which  the  steam  is  introduced  into  a  wooden  tub, 
placed  ou  its  side,  to  the  external  surface  of  a  vase 
above  it,  and  gives  out  steam  at  its  extremity 
through  a  series  of  small  holes,  turned  toward 
the  bottom  of  the  vase;  the  holes  are  to  avoid  the 
inconvenience  arising  from  the  too  rapid  escape 
of  the  steam.  This  vase  is  of  copper,  and  con- 
tains six  pints  of  water.  The  stea;!i  bo.x  is  tinned 
on  the  bottom  inside,  and  a  little  inclined  to  the 
side  of  the  boiler,  with  which  it  communicates  by 
a  tube,  with  a  cock,  conveying  back  the  condensed 
steam  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  Thus  the  wa- 
ter into  which  the  cocoons  are  put,  is  regularly 
and  permanently  heated,  without  the  injurious 
ebullition  of  the  water  which  takes  place  when 
steam  is  introduced  directly  into  it,  and  which 
causes  the  rajjid  and  irregular  motion  of  the 
cocoons  in  the  basin." 

The  Editor  of  this  paper  has  invented  an  ap- 
paratus for  heating  cocoons  for  reeling,  of  which 
he  hopes  hereafter  to  give  a  definite  description. 
He  will  now  merely  state  some  of  its  objects, 
principles  and  advantages.  It  is  a  boiler  set  in  a 
cylinder  stove,  and  surmounted  by  a  vessel  for 
heating  by  steam,  inclosing  another  vessel  holding 
the  water  in  which  cocoons  are  inmiersed  for 
reeling.  These  vessels  arc  both  ))lacgd  perpendic- 
ularly over  the  cylinder  and  boiler  ;  and  the  whole 
apparatus  occupies  no  move  groxmd  room,  or  space 
on  the  floor  on  which  it  is  placed,  than  a  common 
cylinder  stove  of  a  foot  diameter.  Its  advantages 
are  tViat  wood  or  any  other  fuel,  including  the 
hardest  anthracite,  may  be  burnt,  and  the  smoke 
ov  gas  carried  off  instead  of  being  difftiscd  in  the 
room,  and  inhaled  by  the  reeler,  as  is  the  case 
when  clay  furnaces  are  used.  It  will  diffuse  a 
pleasant  and  healthful  warmth  in  the  room  while 
heating  the  cocoons,  and  that  without  near  so 
much  fuel  as  would  be  necessary  to  pro'duce  the 
same  temperature  by  a  common  cylinder  stove  of 
the  same  size  not  surmounted  by  the  ajjparatus 
for  heatinjr  cocoons. 


A  French  pint  is  a  quart  American  measure 


The  cocoons  are  placed  in  a  situation  tantamount 
to  what  chemists  call  a  water-balli,  in  which  ihi' 
water  can  never  be  made  to  boil,  so  as  lo  injure 
or  destroy  the  cocoons. 

The  ap))aratus  in  which  the  cocoons  arc  heated 
may  ho  made  to  answer  for  eva))i)rating  decoc- 
tions, to  obtain  extracts  in  a  thick,  gummy  or  dry 
statt,',  without  the  possibility  orburning  or  injuring 
the  substances  by  boiling  or  by  too  much  he:it  ; 
and  the  cocoon  hearer  may  be  easily  removed, 
and  the  boiler  used  for  common  culinary  purposes. 

It  h.'.s  been  thought  by  good  judges  (although 
the  ex])eriinent  has  never  been  tried)  that  this 
a]>paralus,  with  or  without  some  alterations,  will 
an.swcr  a  valuable  jiurjiose  for  killing  the  chrysalis 
or  insect  in  the  cocooiip,  and  drying  them  for  use. 
But  of  this  more  in  our  n«xt. — Silk  Manual. 


Preserratlon  of  Strn^v. 

Ms  Tucker.: — 'J  he  time  for  threshing  grain 
having  arrived,  I  will  give  you  a  statement  of  my 
manner  of  saving  and  feeding  straw,  agreeable  to 
your  request  in  the  5th  number  of  the  current  vol- 
ume of  the  Farmer.  Previous  to  commencing 
threshing,  I  go  to  a  hay  stack,  and  twist  a  quanti- 
ty of  bands  from  6  to  10  feet  long,  which  arc 
placed  at  the  barn  door,  and  when  the  straw  is 
raked  to  the  door  two  men  take  a  band  and  .'tretch 
it  over  the  bundle  of  straw,  then  run  each  a  hand 
under  the  straw,  and  turn  it  over  endwise  on  to 
the  band,  when  one  of  tlicm  fastens  the  band,  and 
the  other  preparesanother  band  ;  and  in  that  man- 
ner two  men  wi'l  bind  as  fast  as  the  swiftest  ma- 
chine will  thresh,  and  the  straw  is  stacked  as 
securely  as  wheat,  and  in  one-fourth  the  lime 
required  when  not  bound,  and  the  foddering  is 
performed  with  much  less  labor ;  and  if  cut,  (as 
it  should  be)  that  operation  is  much  facilitated. 
When  my  stock  comes  to  the  yard,  I  commence 
foddering  my  straw,  and  do  not  allow  them  to 
taste  a  lock  of  hay  until  the  straw  is  entirely  gone. 
The  cause  of  the  failure  of  so  many  in  feeding 
straw,  is  their  fears  that  the  cattle  will  starve,  and 
they  give  them  a  good  foddering  of  hay  once  a 
day,  which  entirely  prevents  their  eating  straw  ; 
and  as  the  hay  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  them  in 
heart,  the  cattle  of  course  become  poor,  and  it  is 
charged  to  the  straw.  I  repeat  they  must  not  taste  a 
lock  of  hay,  neither  must  they  be  compelled  to  eat 
the  straw  clean,  as  a  good  bed  is  essential  to  their 
good  condition.  I  shall  cut  my  straw  the  coming 
season,  and  feed  in  mangers.  Lambs  and  year- 
ling sheep  will  not  do  well  on  straw  uncut. —  Cen- 
eset  Fanner. 


M;lk  WEED ^inceour  rumendirance  the  milk 

weed  was  considered  as  noxious  as  the  thistle,  and 
its  destruction  sought  after  with  the  same  avidity, 
b\'  every  good  farmer.  Our  mothers  used  some- 
times to  gather  the  contents  of  the  [  ods  for  uphol- 
stery purposes,  but  they  were  thought  of  little 
value,  and,  as  many  supposed,  deleterious  to 
health.  Now  the  milk  weed,  or  silk  grass  as 
some  call  it,  is  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  all  our  indigenous  plants.  It  has  long  been 
used  in  Canada  for  culinary  purposes,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  asparagus.  It  is  easily  cultivated,  by 
gathering  the  seeds  in  the  fall  and  sowing  them 
earlv  in  the  S]n-ing  in  drills,  taking  care  that  the 
groiind  be  well  maniired  and  pulverised,  and  that 
they  be  covered  about  one  inch  deep.  After  two 
years  let  them  be  put  in  a  trench,  8  inches  apart, 
and  6  inches  deep.     The  ue.xt  spring  use  them. 
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BOSTON,  WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  OCT.  »1.  1835. 


BRIGHTON  CATTLE  SHOW  AND  FAIR. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  Cattle,  Implements,  Manu- 
factures, &c.  at  Brigliton,  on  the  1-lth  inst.  was  well  at- 
tended, well  conducted,  and,  in  almost  every  particular, 
all  which  could  be  anticipated  or  desired.  The  day  was 
one  of  the  finest  of  this  delightful  season,  and  the  assem- 
blage of  people  appeared  to  us  greater  than  we  ever  ob- 
served on  any  former  similar  occasion.  The  cattle  pens 
were  well  filled,  containing  142  animals  in  all,  many  of 
them  such  as  might  well  represent  their  species  in  a 
Congress  of  domestic  quadrupeds.  The  show  of  manu- 
factures was  slender,  but  we  arc  told  that  Brighton  Cat- 
tle Show,  of  late,  is  not  considered  as  affording  a  criteri- 
on of  the  state  of  improvement  of  that  kind,  which  are 
better  seen  at  public  sales,  &c.  Several  ingenious  and 
useful  implements  from  Mr  Newell's  Boston  Agricultural 
Warehouse  were  exhibited,  for  which  premiums  were 
obtained,  as  will  appear  by  reports  to  be  given  hereafter. 

The  Address  by  Gen.  Dearborn  was  replete  with  val- 
uable information,  happily  expressed,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  occasion.  The  orator  gave  interesting  historical 
sketches  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Agriculture.  Point- 
ed out  many  particulars  in  the  policy  and  practice  of  men 
of  wealth  and  intellect  in  Great  Britain  worthy  of  our 
imitation  ;  and  expatiated  on  the  good  effects  resulting 
from  English  capitalists  being  liberal  in  adorning  and 
fructifying  their  country  seats,  instead  of  confining  their 
expenditures  to  toicn  residences,  ^c.  We  hope,  hereaf- 
ter, to  have  the  privilege  of  publishing  this  Address  in 
our  paper. 

The  dinner  was  served  at  Porter's  hole),  and  con.^isted 
of  all  the  delicate  and  substantial  viands  which  could  be 
wished  for  or  enjoyed.  There  was  a  fine  dessert  of  fruits, 
furnished  by  gentlemen  for  the  occasion.  The  former 
Lieut.  Gov.  Winthrop  President  of  the  Society  presided 
at  the  table.  The  toasts  were  excellent,  and  applauded 
with  enthusiasm.  Short  addresses  were  made  in  reply 
to  toasts  by  Lieut.  Gov.  Armstrong,  Messrs  Webster,  |E. 
Everett,  Abbott  Lawrence,  Gen.  Dearborn,  Judge  Story, 
Dr  Julius,  of  Prussia,  Ex-Gov.  Lincoln,  Mr  Burnell.<if 
Nantucket,  and  Mr  Sprague. 

The  following  were  the  regular  toasts,  some  of  which 
were  interlarded  and  diversified  by  brief  and  pertinent 
addresses.  The  Addresses  and  volunteer  toasts  we  are 
obliged  to  postpone  to  our  next,  when  we  hope  to  give 
corrected  copies. 

1.  The  Independent  Yankee  Farmer. — He  draws  his 
religion  from  the  Bible;  his  politics  from  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Gen.  Washington's  Address  ;  makes  the  fertile 
soil  his  bank  of  discount  and  deposit ;  takes  exercise  and 
temperance  f  jr  his  physicians  ;  chooses  his  wife  from 
among  the  daughters  of  thrift  and  modesty  ;  and  snaps 
his  fingers  at  blue  stockings,  blue  books,  blue  pills  and 
blue  devils. 

2.  The  Lt.  Governor  of  the  Comwoniccallh.— Though 
a  supporter  of  Agriculture,  he  has  no  soil  on  his  eS' 
cutcheon.  * 

3.  Orator  of  the  day,  the  Mjutant  General  of  the 
State. — He  has  proved  that  Dow,  as  in  the  times  he  has 
told  us  of,  a  good  soldier  can  be  a  good  farmer.  * 

4.  The  U.  S.  Judge  for  this  Circuit.—ln  Old  England 
his  learning  would  have  placed  him  in  the  wool  sack,  in 
New  England  it  gives  him  the  confidence  of  the  reool 
growers.  * 

5.  Our  Schools  and  Universities. — May  systematic 
cultivation  remedy  the  natural  defects  of  the  mental  soil, 


d  produce  an  intellectual  crop  that  will  do  honor  to  the 
country. 

6.  The  Great  Western  Rail  Road. — May  the  people  in 
Albany  and  the  citizens  of  Boston  do  that  once  which 
good  farineis  do  annually,  "  so  contrive  it  as  to  make 
both  ends  meet." 

7.  Our  Senator  in  Congress,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee '•  on  milch  cows,  yearlings  and  bulls." — Born  a 
farmer  and  bred  a  farmer,  he  knows  what  belongs  to  neat 
cattle,  and  is  not  afraid  to  take  any  bull  by  the  horns.  * 

8.  The  County  of  Worcester. — Her  citizens  have  this 
day  taken  every  premium  for  ^corking  oxen ;  her  states- 
men have  long  taken  the  first  premium  for  ^corking  men.* 

9.  The  Representative  in  Congicss  from  Suffolk, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  ; — A  proof 
of  what  can  be  made  out  of  the  product  of  our  soil,  when 
passed  through  that  best  of  manufactures,  Tlie  Free 
Schools  of  Jfew  England.  * 

10.  The  late  Representative  from  Middlesex. — The 
Orator  has  told  us  that  Agriculture  and  Literature  have 
always  gone  together.  May  our  progress  in  the  former 
corrpspond  with  his  advances  in  the  latter.  * 

11.  7he  old  city  of  Boston.~Muj  her  Pears  and  her 
Principles  always  be  a  little  better  than  those  of  her 
neighbors,  that  the  virtuous  yeomanry  of  New  England 
may  stand  by  her  as  cordially  in  peace  as  their  fathers 
stood  by  her  formerly  in  war. 

12.  Our  friend  and  ally,  the  King  of  Prussia. — He 
has  sent  one  of  the  first  of  the  productions  of  his  insti- 
tutions, to  report  to  him  the  state  of  ours.  * 

13.  The  citizens  nf  JYantucket. — They  have  no  groat 
practice  in  agriculture,  but  their  sheep  commons  and  wa- 
ter privileges  cause  their  lines  to  fall  in  pleasant  places 
and  give  them  a  goodly  heritage.  * 

14.  The  State  of  Maine. — We  honor  her  for  what  she 
has  got,  we  honor  her  for  what  she  has  returned.  " 

[We  insert  in  the  present  number  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer 
such  reports  and  observations  as  we  can  find  room  for. 
The  subject  will  be  continued  in  our  next.] 

[Toasts  with  this  mark  (')  were  met  by  responses  by 
the  gentlemen  alluded  to,  of  which  we  hope  to  give  cor- 
rect copies  in  our  next.] 

KEPnUT  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PLOUGHl.VG  MATCHES. 

The  Committees  on  Ploughing  Matches,  consisting  of 
John  Prince,  of  Roxbury,  as  Chairman  on  both  Commit 
tees;  William  Ellis,  of  Dedliam,""  and  Daniel  Tenney,  of 
Sutton,  on  double  teams  ;  Abner  Wheeler,  of  Framing- 
ham,  and  Benjamin  P.  Williams,  of  Roxbury,  on  single 
teams,  ask  leave  to  report:  That  13  entries  were  made 
for  double  teams  and  II  for  single  ;  on  calling  the  roll, 
12  double  and  9  single  appeared  on  the  ground,  and  lots 
were  assigned  to  them  according  to  their  entries  ;  the 
lots  contained  one  eighth  of  an  acre  each  ;  the  land  had 
been  too  recently  laid  down  (o  have  much  toughness  of 
sward,  so  as  to  show  a  handsome  furrow,  but  the  Com- 
mittee thought  the  whole  of  it  exceedingly  well  and  ex- 
peditiously ploughed,  some  of  it  in  the  short  space  of  19 
minutes.  They  were  cautioned  against  overdriving  their 
cattle  —  as  goodness  of  work  and  neatness  in  the  finish- 
ing would  ho  the  criterion  in  deciding  the  premiums. 
After  close  inspection,  the  Committees  have  been  unan- 
imous in  awarding, 

On  Double  Teams, 
First  p'm  to  No.  4  —  Ja's  Barrett,  ot"  Concord,    .f  15 
Prescolt  Barrett,  Ploughman,  8 
George  Haynes,  driver,  4 


2d  p'm  to  No.  10,  — Tyler  Carpenter,  Sutton,     $10 

do.  as  ploughman,  5 

J,  Hathaway, driver,  3 


S2' 


Amount  of  first  and  second  premiums,  ! 

3d  p'm,  No.  11  —  Simon  Carpenter,  Charlton,  $6 

do  as  ploughman,  3 

Reuben  Carpenter,  driver,  2 


On  Single  Teams. 
1st  p'm,  No.  IG—  G.  M.  Barrett,  Concord,         $15 
do  as  ploughman  and  driver,     10 

c 
2d  p'm.  No.  17  —  P,  Hutchinson,  Concord,  $10 

do  as  ploughman  and  driver,       0 


3d  p'm.  No.  IS  —  Jos.  Barrett,  Concord,  $6 

H.    P.    Barrett,   ploughman   )     . 
and  driver,  J 


$107 
The  work  of  Nos.  5  and  12  were  particularly  well 
done,  and  the  Committee  regretted  they  had  it  not  in' 
their  power  to  reward  them.  The  lot  No.  18  was  the 
quickest  done  on  the  field,  and  if  it  had  been  as  well  fin^ 
ished  ofl^,  as  it  began,  it  would  have  had  the  first  premi- 
um. A  narrow  furro'w,  of  5  and  5  1-2  inches  deep,  and 
to  be  laid  flat,  was  required,  and  every  plough  was  of  cast 
iron. 

Three  Ploughs  were  ofl'ered  for  the  $10  premium : 
one  by  Mr  Prouty,  of  Hanover,  one  by  Mr  Barrett,  of 
Concord,  for  one  of  Howard's  ploughs,  and  one  by  Mr 
iMeriam,  of  Concord.  As  the  Committee  presumed  it 
was  intended  by  the  Society  that  the  Plough  must  be  of 
superior  construction,  or  on  some  new  principle  superior 
to  any  heretofore  offered  at  Brighton,  to  be  entitled  to 
this  premium,  on  bestowing  much  time  and  making  trials 
of  them,  and  being  held  by  several  of  the  Committees, 
they  were  unanimous  in  believing  they  would  not  be 
warranted  in  awarding  any  premium  therefor.  The 
Plough  oflTered  by  Mr  Prouty  is  a  very  fine  and  well  fin-  ' 
ished  implement,  and  with,  he  thinks,  some  important 
improvements,  which  are  probably  not  yet  sufficiently 
tested.  These  two  ploughs  (Howard's  and  Prouty 's)  are 
entitled  to  high  commendation. 

Per  order  of  the  Committee, 

John  Prince,  Chairman. 
Brighton,  Oct.  14,  1835. 

The  Committee  on  Bulls,  Bull  Calves,  Cows  and  Heif- 
ers, report  as  follows,  viz  : — 
For  the  best  Bull,  "  Generous,"  to  Sam'l  Jaques,  $20 
For  the  next  best,  to  Simon  Carpenter,  of  Charlton,  10 
For  the  best  Bull  Calf,  to  H.  Bellows,  of  Worcester,  10 
For  the  next  best,  to  Stephen  March,  jr.,  of  Sutton,  $ 
For  the  best  Cow,  to  Leonard  Daniels,  of  Cambridge,  25 
For  the  next  best,  to  Edw'd  Sparhawk,  of  Brighton,  15 
For  the  third  best,  to  James  Pratt,  of  Brighton,  10 

For  the  best  Heifer,  to  Eben'r  Ames,  of  Wayland,       15 
For  the  next  best,  to  Jno.  Wells,  of  Boston,  12 

For  the  third  best,  to  Moses  Gill,  of  Princeton, 

In  the  article  of  Bull  Calves,  there  was  a  great  del 
ciency  in  the  exhibition,  and  in  fact  no  competition. 
The  pens  were  very  rich  in  excellent  Milch  Co 
and  the  Committee  have  found  very  great  difficulty 
adjudging  the  premiums.  They  hava  regarded  shape, 
size,  quantity  and  quality  of  product,  as  far  as  ascertained, 
and  keeping. 

The  Committee  have  noticed,  with  great  pleasure, 
some  very  fine  pens  of  cattle  for  exhibition;  and  they 
think  this  part  of  the  show  very  useful. 

The  Committee  had  great  satisfaction  in  seeing  three 
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Ayrshire  Cows,  lately  imported  by  Joliii  P.  Cusliiiig, 
Esq.  They  are  aniiniils  of  singular  beauty,  and  as  lliey 
are  of  a  breed  which  is  accustomed  to  a  cold  climate,  and 
a  rough  soil,  the  Committeo  consider  them  well  entitled 
to  tlie  regard  of  Massachusetts  farmers. 

Danifl  Webster, 
Asa  G.  Sheldon, 
Elijah  Perrv. 


Error  in  a  receipt  fok  making  tomato  catsdp. — 
In  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  of  tiie  14th  inst.  page  lOB,  we  gaye 
a  receipt  from  the  pen  of  a  friend,  who  has  been  kind 
enough  to  point  out  an  error,  which  the  reader  will  be 
so  good  as  to  correct.  In  the  third  line  from  the  bottom, 
for  "  dipped  in  butter,"  read  dipped  in  batter.  "  The  top 
and  bottom  slices,  when  cut  green,  should  be  rejected  as 
tough  and  hard." 


SPLKIVDID  DUTCH  HYACIKTHS,  &.C. 

This  liiiv  received  my  nnnual  collection  of  Hyacinths  ;  con- 
.M^^lll^  i,r  ihe  very  Ijno^l  varieties  to  be  obtained  in  ilolliind. 
.Miiy  1.0  planied  in  open  ground,  potted,  or  grown  in  glasses. 
Trices '-'J  CIS.,  37i  els.  5U  els.  and  51,00.  Orders  promptly 
executed.  GEO.  U.  BARIIEIT. 

nosioii.Oct.  14,1835. 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


CORRECTED    WITH    GREAT    CARE,  WEEKLY. 


br£aie:iv  ueksk. 

le  allhe.Agnrullural  WareliDiisc?  lircmen  Geese  and 
Unclis.  GEO.  C.  nAllKKTT. 


The  largest  crook  neck  Squash  raised  this  season,  can 
be  seen  at  stall  95  in  the  market,  —  the  circumference  of 
its  neck  is  27  inches,  and  it  weighs  48  lbs.  Who  can 
beat  itr 


(0°We  are  compelled,  for  want  of  room,  to  omit  the 
report  of  Fruits  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  other 
articles  prepared  for  this  number. 


BRIGHTON  MARKET,— Monday,  Oct.  19,   IS35. 

Keported  for  the  llaily  Advertiser  &.  Patriot. 
"  At  Market  4550  Beef  Cattle,  2200  Stores,  3750  Sheep 
and  950  Swine. 

Prices — Beef  Cattle — The  best  qualities  of  Beef  Cat- 
tle were  scarce,  consequently  former  prices  were  fully 
supported.  We  noticed  a  few  beautiful  cattle  from  Wor- 
cester County,  equal  in  richness  to  the  premium  cattle 
taken  at  about  34s  Cd,  and  a  few  at  32s  (jd.  We  quote 
prime  at  30s  ;  good  at  2()S  a  23s  6d  ;  and  two  and  three 
year  old,  16s  6d  a  21s. 

Barrelling  Cattle. — The  large  number  at  market  and 
the  unusual  warm  weather,  was  the  occasion  of  uneven 
prices  and  dull  sales.  We  quote  mess  at  22s  6d  a  23s  3d 
No  1.  21s,  No  2,  IGs  Gd  ;  and  some  lots  of  mess,  inclu- 
ding a  few  market  cattle  were  taken  at  24s. 

S/oi-as— Dull.      Yearlings     at   $4  50  a  5  00  ;    two 
i»-year  old,  $7  50  a  13  ;  three  year  $VA  a  21. 

Sheep— liaW.  Sales  at  8s  3d,  9s,  10s,  6d,  lis,  123,  123 
fid,  13  tid,  and  14s;  weathers,  15s,  16s,  6d  and  18s. 

Swine — In  good  demand.  A  lot  of  old  barrows  were 
taken  at  6c;  lot  of  old  sowsat5  1-4c;  lots  of  selected 
barrows  at  G  l-4c  several  lo's  more  than  half  sows  were 
taken  at  5  l-2c  one  lot  at  4  5-8c  for  Sows,  and  5  l-8c  for 
Barrows;  at  retail  5  1-4  and  5  1-2  for  sows,  and  6  1-4 
and  6  1-2  for  barrows. 


GARDBN  SEEDS,  TREES,  &c. 

The  subscriber  is  dai.y  receiving  a  supply  of  Gardrn  Seeds, 
growiii  ol'  l!i3j,  and  will  e.xecute  orders  from  the  South  at 
shoit  notice,  for  SEEDS  of  the  greatest  variety,  raised  in  gar- 
dens ciiimccled  will]  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Neiv 
England  Seed  Store.  Boston,  and  warranted  of  good  quality. 

l;UXKS;)K  GAIIDEN  SEEDS  containing  an  assortment 
neatly  papered  up  in  Gj  cent  papers  supplied  at  a  discnniit  to 
Traders,  also  FRUl  I  AND  ORIN A.MKNTAl,  TUEES 
SIULIiERUY  .ANDAIORUS  MULTICAULIS  TREKS. 

Agricultural  and  Horiicultural  Hooks,  New  England  Far- 
mer (weekly  a  s2,.i0  per  annum),  t^ilk  Manual  (monlblv  at 
oO  els.  per  annum),  Horticullural  Register  at  g'2.  per  anu'um, 
published  by  GEO.  C.  BARRETT, 


>up( 


rb  Fl 


JLUSTRE  FL,0%VElR  POTS. 

le  at  he  New  England  Farmer  Office,  hi 


Liliful  Super 


GRAIN  AKD  CIDER  SHOVELS. 

Just  received  at  the  Agriculiural  Warehouse,  a  few  first 
rate  Shovf.is  for  Grain  and  Cider,  the  most  perfect  arti- 
cle ever  made  for  the  purpose. 

Also  a  few  setts  of  the  Cast  Iro.n  Cider  Screws  a 
first  rale  article.  sept.  29  J.  R.  NEWELL. 


SUPERIOR  BUI.BOUS  ROOTS  AT  AUCTION. 

One  case  of  Bulbous  Roots,  selected  with  great  care  and 
containing  some  of  the  very  choicest  varieties.  Purchasers 
are  informed  that  the  bulbs  now  offered  for  sale,  are  not  like 
the  refuse  kinds  which  are  usually  sent  out  from  Holtand  ex- 
pressly for  auction.  These  were  put  up  to  order  and  may  be 
depended  upon  as  being  true  and  genuine.  This  collection 
contains  130  lots,  among  which  are  Hyacinths  many  varieties, 
some  of  them  rare  and  superb,  Narcissus  Angustifolia,  Crocus, 
of  various  sorts,  Chinese  Leopard  Lilies,  Double  Jonquils, 
delightful  fragrance.  Tulips  double  and  single,  all  colors  and 
very  best  kinds,  English  Bulbous  Iris,  and  Persian  Iris, 
Paeonies,  very  many  splendid  kinds,  Polyanthus  Narcissus, 
Gladiolus  Byzantium,  &c,  &c. 

The  above  will  be  sold  on  Saturday  Oct.  24,  at  12  o'clock 
A.  M.  by  WHITWELL,  BOND  S,-  CO.,  Auctioneers. 


PRINCE'S  NURSERY. 

The  New  Catalogues  of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  are 
just  published,  comprising  the  largest  assortment  ever  oflered 
for  sale,  and  including  all  the  choice  new  varieties.  Venders 
will  be  suppliedin  any  quantities  at  very  low  rates  and  a  Iil>eral 
credit 

The  subscribers  will  enter  into  contracts  to  supply  any 
number  of  Chinese  or  White  Italian  Mulberries  on  very  reason- 
able terms. 

N.  B.  Pear  Trees  of  large  size, — Catalogues  will  be  sent 
to  every  applicant. 


MORUS  MUIiTICAULiIS. 

For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  51  and  52  North 
Market  street,  any  number  of  Trees  of  the  Morus  Multicaulis 
or  Chinese  JMuIberry.  These  trees  were  propagated  iu  this 
country.  The  superiority  of  the  foliage  of  this  tree  as  food 
lor  ihe  silk-worm  over  all  other,  has  repeatedly  been  tested, 
and  is  prov-d  beyond  a  doubt  The  price  IbrTrees,  from  4 
to  5  feet  high,  is  jJ30  per  hundred,  .54,50  per  dozen,  S,:  50c 
single.  Trees  but  2  or  3,  with  good  roots  JZ,'25  per  hundred. 
GEORGE  C  BARRETT, 

niORUS    MUIiTtCAUIiIS. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Nursery  of  William  Kenrick,  Nonantum  Hill  in 
Newton,  near  Boston,  and  near  the    Worcester  Rail  Road. 

Selections  of  the  finest  varieties  of  New  Flemish  Pears, 

also  Apples,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Plums,  Neclarins,  Almonds, 
Apricots,  Grape  Vines,  Currants,  Rasberries,  fine  imported 
Lancashire  Gooseberries,  Strawerries.  &c. — 

MoRus  MuLTic.tuLis,  or  Ci.iiiese  Mulberry,  by  the  single 
tree,  the  100  or  1000 — and  Plantations  for  silk  furnished  at  the 
reduced  prices  and  reasonable  rates. 

12,000  Peach  Trees  of  finest  select  kinds  are  now  ready  (or 
sale. 

Ornami-ntal  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  Roses  of  al 
finest  kinds, — .Mso  Herbaceous  flowering  plants,  Pa? 
splendid  Double  Dahlias. 

The  excellence  of  the  varieties,  the  quality,  the  size,  con- 
tinually improve  as  the  numbers  are  augmented.  These 
now  comprise  nearly  400/-00— covering    compactly    about 


.ut   1000 
nies  and 


All  orders  left  with  Geo.  C-  Barrett,  who  is  Agent,  at 
his  Seed  Store  and  the  Agriculiural  Warehouse  and  Reposi- 
tory, Nos.  51  i^' 52,  North  Market  street,  will  be  in  lik.!  man- 
ner ouJy  attended    to — Catalogues   gratis,  on  application. 


MORUS  MUI.TIC4.UIiIS. 

JOSEPH  DAVENPORT,  of  Colerain,  Mass.  offers  for 
sale  16,000  trees  of  the  .^lorus  Multicaulis,  or  Chinese  Mul- 
berry, being  a  part  of  liis  trees  cultivated  at  Colerain  and  at 
Nuffield,  CI.,  IC  mdes  north  of  Hartford,  o:.e  mile  from  the 
river.  The  trees  are  from  2  to  5  feet  high.  Price  according 
to  size,  from  2.5  to  30  dollars  per  hundred.  Were  propagated 
from  trees  that  endured  the  last  severe  winter  unprotected. 
Purchasers  will  be  furnished  with  a  knowledge  of  its  culture 
and  suitable  soil,  which,  if  attended  to  will  e'nsure  it  without 
protection  against  the  severity  of  our  climate.  Trees  will  be 
carefully  packed  and  forwarded  by  land  or  water  to  any  pan 
of  the  country.  Orders  received  by  mail  will  receive  prompt 
allention.  Colerain,  Oc.  5,  1835 


Apples,        new, 

Beans,  white, 

Beek,  mess,  (new) 

Cargo,  No.  1.  .        .    '    . 

prime,         •        ■         .        . 
Beeswax,  (American)     . 
Butter  inspected,  No.  1,    . 
Cheese,  new  milk,  .... 
Feathers,  northern,  geese, 
southern, geese, 
Flax,  American,      .... 
Flaxseed,  .        , 

Flour,  Genesee,     .        .     cash 
Baltimore,  Howard  street, 
U.dtiinore,  wharf, 
Alexandria, 
Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow  . 
soutliern  yellow 
white, 
Rye,  northern,  none. 

Barley,  .... 

Oats,  nor  hern,  .     (prime) 
Hay,  best  English,  per  ton  of  2000  lbs 
eastern  screwed,   . 
hard  pressed,    .... 
Honey,         new, 
Hops,  1st  quality  new 

2d  (juality    .... 

Lard,  Boston,  1st  sort,     . 

southern,  1st  sort. 

Leather,  slaughter,  sole, 

do.        upper, 

dry  hide,  sole, 

do.        upper, . 
Philadelphia,  sole. 
Baltimore,  sole,  . 
Lime,  best  sort,        .... 
Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  extra  clear,  . 
Navy,  mess,  . 
bone,  middlings, 
Seeds,  Herd's  Grass, 
Red  Top, 

Red  Clover,  northern. 
White  Dutch  Honeysuckle,  . 
Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 
Tallow,  tried,     .... 
Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces.     . 
American,  full  blood,  washed, 
do.        3-4ths  do. 

do.         1-2  do. 

do.         1-4  and  common 
Native  washed 
g       f  Pulled  superfine, 
Z-c  i  1st  Lambs,    . 
'"=<!2d      do. 
3d      do, 

Isl  Spinning,     .        . 
Soulhern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  cts, 
less  per  lb. 
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Hams,  northern, 
southern. 
Pork,  whole  hogs 
Poultry,    . 
Butter,  (tub)     . 

Iifmp 
Eggs, 

Potatoes,  new, 
Cider,  n 
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SPIiENDID  DUTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

Just  received  liom  Holland  a  splendid  collection  of  Bulbous 
Roots  consisting  of  Hyacinths,  Polyanthus,  Narcissus,  Crown 
Imperials,  Gladiolus,  Tulips,  &.c,  &c. 

Next  week  a  Catalogue  will  be  printed  and  the  present  is  a 
rare  opportunity  for  Florists  to  add  superior  varieties  of  Bul- 
bous Flower  Roots  to  their  collection. 

GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 
New  England  Farmer  Office. 


APALACHICOIjA. 

ELIAB  STONE  BREWER  intends  to  eslabllsh  him- 
self in  Apalachicola,  Florida,  as  a  General  Commission 
Merchant  and  Broker.  The  rapid  growth  of  this  part  of  Flo- 
rida and  the  great  demand  for  almost  every  production  and 
mmiufaclure  of  the  New  England  States,  he  flatters  himself 
will  enable  him  to  dispose  of  any  articles  that  may  be  con- 
signed to  him,  to  a  great  advantage  to  the  owner,  he'will  leave 
heie  about  the  1st  of  iN'ovei  ber.  He  also  ofl'ers  his  services 
to  purchase  Cotton  for  the  manufactories  and  merchants. 

Orders  left  with  GEO.  C.  BARRETT,  Esq.  for  the  pre- 
sent or  at  any  time,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Boston,  Oct.  12,  1835,  istf 


PATENT  GRATER  CIDER  Mlt. 

For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  Leiand's  Patent 
Grater  Cider  Mill,  i  he  following  certificates  will  give  the 
public  some  proof  of  its  value. 

This  may  certify  that  we  the  subscribers  have  used  the 
above  named  machine  for  Ihe  last  three  years,  and  approve 
the  plan.  We  save  one -bird  of  labor  and  time  in  grinding 
and  laying  up  a  cheese  of  cider.  It  grinds  better  than  old 
mills  generally  do,  the  cider  is  clear  and  contains  less  sedi- 
ment. The  cider  is  pressed  out  in  less  time  and  mills  are 
kept  in  repair  at  less  expense  than  the  old  mills. 

Sherburne,  AARON  LELAND, 

JOS.    P.  LELAND, 
JOTHAM  W.  ROGERS. 


FARM  FOR  SAIiE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

An  excellent  Farm  containing  70  acres,  situated  in  Marlbo- 
rough. Mass.,  with  a  house  and  barn  ther.eon, tor  sale,  or  would 
be  exchanged  for  property  in  the  city  of  Boston.  For  terms 
and  pariiculais  inquire  of  G.  C.  BARRETT  at  ihis  oflice,  or 
N.  B.  PROCTOR,  Esq.  of  said  Marlborough.  6m 
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[Tlie  following  very  accepinlile  poetical  eniisiori  was 
written  bj  the  same  gentleman  who  presented  us  with  a  Mam- 
raoili  Gourd,  and  some  appropriate  verses  on  its  uses,  ^-c. 
published  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  vol.  XII.  p.  312. 

The  time  has  r.omo,  friend  Fessenden, 
To  pay  you  my  respects  again. 
Wanting  a  Gourd  or  Calabash 
I've  packed  them  in  this  marrow  squash. 
If  all  who  read  your  Magazine 
Are  gratified  as  I  have  been, 
They  will  not  fail  to  grace  your  hoard 
With  best  their  gardens  will  afford. 
Nor  he,  whose  ample  garden  vies 
With  fairest  fruit  of  Paradise, 
Ever  forget  to  set  apart. 
Daily,  enough  for  your  dessert. 
Of  ]\IeIon,  rium  and  Peach  and  Pear, 
Of  each  the  fairest  of  the  ftir. 
Nor'he  whose  Garden  grows  the  Vine 
Stint  your  board  for  grapes  and  wine. 
There's  wanting  yet  one  blessing  more 
For  present  use  and  winter  store, 
I  need  not  name  it  in  the  list. 
The  bounty  of  the  Oichardist. 
He  will  not  let  you  want  supplies 
For  your  dessert  and  tarts  and  pies; 
And  for  preserves  we'll  not  forget 
And  add  the  Quince  for  Marmalet. 
Were  I  possessed  with  gifts  like  thine 
Like  thee  the  favorite  of  the  Nine, 
Thus  with  a  table  daily  spread 
With  choicest  fruit  of  every  shade 
When  all  my  wants  were  satisfied 
And  every  sense  was  gratified 
Although  my  harp  had  lost  a  string. 
Or  feather  out  of  fancy's  wing. 
Although  the  Muses  fiir  and  young 
Refused  to  aid  me  in  a  song. 
One  bold  attempt  I'd  make,  at  least. 
In  song  to  paint  my  splendid  feast. 
.  First,  paint  the  melon's  shape  and  size 
To  please  an  epicurean's  eyes; 
Then  give  the  plum  that  purple  blush 
Unequalled  by  a  painter's  brush  ; 
And  shade  the  peach  till  colors  glow 
Bright  as  the  heavenly  crescent  bow ; 
Then  add  to  crimson,  blue  and  green, 
For  apricot  and  nectarine; 
Next,  boldly  ask  Pomona's  aid 
To  paint  additions  she  has  made. 
And  give  to  every  kind  of  fruit 
Its  own  appropriate  attribute. 
No  more  I'll  say  what  I  would  do, 
A  saucy  speech,  if  I  were  you, 
But  wish  you,  sir,  with  health  possessing, 
Plenty  and  peace  with  heaven's  blessing. 

AifONYMOfS. 
ANSWER    BY    THE    EDITOR. 

The  author  of  preceding  metre, 

Sweet  as  the  sweetest  squash,  or  sweeter. 

Has  laid  us  under  obligation 

By  his  acceptable  donation. 

Which  cannot  be  expressed  by  us 

Without  the  aid  of  Pegasus; 

But  we  can  neither  catch  nor  stride  him. 

Besides,  we  have  no  time  to  ride  him. 

A  whole  volcano  full  of  fire 

Poetical  it  would  require 

To  aid  the  donee  to  express 

Say  half  the  feelings,  more  or  less. 


Of  gratitude  with  which  lie  views 
Those  gifts  of  Ceres  and  the  Muse, 
(Who  must  have  form'd  a  coalition 
For  our  particular  fruition) 
With  which  the  much  respecteil  bard 
Elicits  our  supreme  regard. 

P.  S.     A  Purple  Broccoli,  sent  us  since, 
Might  grace  the  table  of  a  Prince, 
And  such  a  luxury  is  rare- 
Ly  met  with  in  our  bill  of  fare. 
Now  if  the  Nine  were  Ninety-nine, 
All  set  to  spinning  verse  divine. 
Their  goddessliips  could  not  express 
The  ninth  part  of  our  thankfulness. 


True  sphhre  of  woiian. — "It  is  tlie  Jieart 
only,"  as  Madame  fie  Stael  lias  said,  "  It  is  the 
lieart  only,  which  must  serve  woman,  instead  of 
iostruetion  and  experience  ;  and  it  may  render 
her  worthy  of  fec!in.!j  that,  of  which  she  is  incapa- 
ble of  jiuigina:.  site  is,  indeed,  exalted  l>y  re- 
flection, hilt  weakness  and  sensibility  niiist  ever 
be  the  leading  features  of  her  character." 

Yes  !  this  is  the  Inniniage  of  dispassionate  truth. 
The  empire  of  love  anW  of  sense  is  appropriated 
to  woman  ;  the  ascendant  of  genius  belongs  to 
man.  To  acquire  his  love  and  esteem  is  tlie  high- 
est aim  at  whicli  female  ambition  ought  to  soar  : 
and  there  is  no  soundness  of  intellect,  no  brillia;icy 
of  imagination,  that  can  otherwise  create  an  abi- 
ding interest,  or  atone  for  hollowness  in  the  aflec- 
tions;  let  disorder  —  if  disorder  there  must  any 
■where  be  —  invade  tlie  head,  and  be  it  compara- 
tively welcome  ;  but  let  it  never  fix  itself  in  the 
lieart ! 


MUL.BERRV  TREES  ANU  SEEDS. 

100  000  Chinese  Mullierry.  or  Moius  Mullicaulis,  of  various 
sizes.'from  g"25  to  ^30  per  lOG  \ 

150.000  While  Italian  Mulberry,  at  very  low  rales  by  the 
1000  or  larger  quaulitics. 

i!00  lbs  White  Italian  Mulberry  seeds. 

Also  Ihe  lollowim,'  sup  rior  large  sized  trees  which  now  form 
a  Mulbei  ry  orchard,  but  must  bo  removed. 

2000  Cliinese  Mulberry,  3  years  old,  1^  to  S  feel  high, 
rio  do  2        do        54  to  6  feel  high. 

Jo  do  3        do  and  budded   on    the 

White  Mulberry,  which  have  proved  to  be  much  more  hardy 
Ibaii  those  from  cuuings.  ....  ■„ 

The^c  GOOO  trees  are  the  greatest  acquisilion  that  any  silk 
cullurist  can  possilily  obtain,  and  there  is  not  another  equally 
valuable  collection  (or  sale  in  the  Union,  as  those  who  have 
such  Will  not  part  wiih  them. 

50,000  cuiliugs  of  the  Chinese  Rlulberry  at  a  reasonable 
rate  bv  KiOO,  iVc. 

I-'rult  and  Ornaiuenlal  Trees  of  all  kinds.  Garden  Seeds, 
Bullions  Itoois.  Green  House  Plants  and  every  other  article 
piompiiy  supplied  and  at  very  moderate  prices.  ,„„„ 

Fluslung,  b.  1.  Oct.  7.  AVM.  PRINCE  &  SONS. 


NURSERY  OP  WIiaAM  KEIVRICK, 

Newtou.  Nonantuin  Hill  Five  anil  a  half  miles  from  Bos- 
Ion  bv  the  Western  Avenue,  and  one  half  of  a  mile  from  the 
Worcester  Rail  Koad. 

A  most  extensive  variety  of  Fruit  Trees,  consisting  of  the 
finest  kinds  of  New  Flemish  Pears,— -Also,  Apples.  Cherriese 
P.-achcs,  Plums,  Nectarines,  Almonds,  Uuinces.  Grap- 
Vines.  Currants,  Raspberies,  fine  imported  Lancashire  Goose, 
beries,  selections  from  the  best  varieties  known.  Mulber- 
ries lOK  Silk,  at  a  liberal  discount,  by  the  hundred  or 
thousand,  including  the  Chinese  Mulberry  or  Mokus  Multi- 

Oinamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  and  Roses  about  one  thou- 
sand finest  kinds.  Also,  Herbaceous  fl  .wering  plants,  Pae- 
nies  and  splendid  Double  Dahlias. 

Address  to  William  Kenrick.  Newton,  Mass.  Trees  and 
Plants. when  ordered  are  selected  ami  labelled  with  due  pre- 
caution and  care,  and  securely  packed  and  duly  forwarded 
fniiii  I'.oilon  by  land  or  sea.    Transportation  gratis  to  City. 

Or  nil  orders  left  wilh  Geo.  C.  Barrett,  who  is  agent,  at  his 
Seed  ,-  loie  and  the  Agriculturnl  Warehouse  and  Repository, 
Nosfl!  and  52  North  .Maiket  Street,  will  be  in  like  manner 
duly  attended  to.  «         .  >; 

Catalogues  gratis  on  application.       August  3. 


At  a  late  examination  of  chiliiren,  previous  to 
the  ceremony  of  confirmation  at  Ormskirk,  the 
following  edifying  colloquy  took  place  between 
the  vicar  and  a  girl  from  Btirscaugh  : 

Vicar.   Who  made  you  ? 

Girl.  Whoy,  my  fayther. 

Vicar.  I  don't  mean  that ;  but  who  made  your 
sou!  and  body  ? 

Girl.  Whoy,  Betty  Roberts,  deawn  i'  th'  lane, 
made  th'  skirt,  an'  luother  an'  me  made  th'  body. 

Vicar.  I  find  you're  not  fit  to  come  here. 

Girl.  Noa !  Oi  thout  so  mystn',  for  oi've  had  a 
dreedfnl  hooel  complaint  this  fortneet. 


V/hcn  I  hear  a  woman  spi.'ak  with  contempt  of 
the  opinion  of  the  w:  r'tl,  it  argues  in  her  neither 
good  feeling,  cleverness,  nor  true  courage.  'J'rue 
courage  (in  woman)  consists  in  at  once  giving  up 
what  may  be  agreeable  and  innocent  in  itself,  ra- 
ther tiiaii  having  one's  good  name  called  in  ques- 
tion.— Lady  Dacre's  new  JVovd. 


FARM  FOR  SAIiE. 

In  Ro.\bury  a  valuable  and  productive  Farm,  containing 
twenty  acres,  three  quarters  of  prime  land  in  a  good  state  of 
cultivation  a  large  orchard  of  choice  fruit  in  full  bearing,  a 
good  house  barn"  corn-barn  and  other  buildings  in  good  repairs 
two  wells  of  good  water,  &c.  The  above  is  five  miles  from 
Slate  street  and  is  a  very  pleasant  rcs_i.lence.  For  further, 
larticu  ars  inquire  of  G.  C.  Barren,  N.  E.  Farmer  OflTice. 

sept  23'  JOB  SUMNER,  on  the  premises. 


GARDENER  WANTED. 

AlNahanl;  for  a  man  and  his   wife,  for  whom  a  separate 
„,..,„„  ,.,-,ii  Ko  f™,n,l   and  tlie  milk  of  a  cow  &c.    The  wife 
family  of  the  employer.     Apply 


at  'I  Pearl  Street. 


3t» 


1000  lbs.  DEKP  RED  ONION  SEED., 

500     "       •  Yellow,  do. 

Growth  of  1835,    for  sale  by  GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 


tilled  io  a  de- 
/ithoul  payment 


A  clever  caricature  has  lately  appeared,  repre- 
senting a  young  lady  at  her  (liano  forte,  and  her 
cockney  beau,  between  uliom  the  following  dia- 
logue takes  place  : 

Lady.  Pray,  Mr  .lenkins,  are  you  musical  ? 

Gentleman.  Vy,  no  miss,  I  am  not  musical  my- 
self, but  I  have  a  wery  hexccllenf  sniiff  box  vet  is. 


Sleeping  in  the  moonshine  is  said  to  take  the 
color  out  of  the  eyes,  as  well  as  to  make  men  mad. 
It  will,  according  to  eastern  traveller.s,  turn  dark 
eyes  to  a  very  light  hue,  adding  very  little  to  their 
beauty. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

Is  published  every  Wednesday   Evening,  at  .53  per  amnim. 
payable  at  the  end  of  the  year  — but  those  who  p 
si.v'iv  days  from   the  time  of  subscrib.ng,  are 
ducliou  of  fiflv  rents. 

113=  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance 
being  made  iu  advance. 
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From  the  Alhnny  Cultivator. 
PRESER-»aXU  ROOTS. 

Wc  find  in  Chaptal's  "  Chemistry  applied  to 
Agriciiltiii-e,"  an  excellent  clia])ter  on  the  preser- 
vation of  animal  and  vege  able  substances.  We 
extract  the  following  from  the  preliminary  re- 
marks. 

"The  nature  of  all  bodies  which  have  ceased 
to  live  or  vegetnte,  are  changed,  as  soon  as  the 
physical  or  chemical  laws,  by  which  they  are  gov- 
erned, cease  to  act;  the  elements  of  which  they 
were  composed,  then  form  new  combinations,  and 
consequently  new  substances. 

Whilst  an  animal  lives,  or  a  jilant  vegetates,  the 
laws  of  chemical  aflinity  are  continually  modified 
in  its  organs  by  the  laws  of  vitality  ;  but  when 
the  animal  or  plant  ceases  to  live,  it  becomes  en- 
tirely subject  to  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity,  by 
which  alone  its  decomposition  is  effected. 

The  principles  of  the  atmospheric  air  which  is 
imbibed  by  the  organs  of  living  bodies,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable,  are  decomposed  and  assimi- 
lated by  them,  whilst  dead  bodies  are  decomposed 
by  its  action.  Heat  is  the  most  powerful  stimu- 
lant of  the  vital  functions,  yet  it  becomes,  after 
death,  one  of  the  most  active  agents  in  the  work 
of  destruction.  Our  efforts,  then,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  bodies,  ought  to  be  directed  to  counter- 
acting or  governing  those  chemical  or  jihysical 
Rgent-s,  from  the  action  of  which  they  suffer  ;  and 
we  shall  see  that  all  the  methods  which  have  been 
successful,  are  thosp  which  have  been  formed  upon 
this  principle. 

The  chemical  agents  which  exert  the  most  pow- 
erful influence  over  the  products  of  the  earth,  are 
air,  water  and  heat  ;  the  action  of  these,  however, 
is  not  equally  powerful  over  all  classes  of  plants  ; 
the  soft  and  watery,  and  those  which  approach 
the  animal  matter,  decompose  most  readily  ;  the 
principles  of  such  are  less  coherent,  less  strongly 
united  than  that  of  others  ;  so  that  the  action  of 
disorganizing  agents  upon  them  is  prompt  and 
effectual. 

All  the  methods  now  employed  for  the  preser- 
vation of  bodies,  consist  in  so  far  changing  their 
nature,  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  elements  of  de- 
struction contained  within  their  own  organs  :  or 
in  secluding  the  substances  to  be  preserved  from 
contact  with  the  destructive  agents  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  ;  or  in  causing  them  to 
imbibe  certain  other  substances,  the  anti-putrescent 
qualities  of  which  counteract  all  action,  whether 
of  internal  or  external  agents. 

In  all  vegetable  products,  water  exists  in  two 
different  states,  one  part  of  it  being  found  free, 
and  the  other  in  a  state  of  true  combination  ;  the 
first  portion,  not  being  confined  except  by  the  cov- 
ering of  the  vegetable,  evaporates  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  ;  the  second  is  set  free 
only  at  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to  decom- 
pose the  substances  containing  it :  the  first,  though 
foreign  to  the  composition  of  the  vegetable,  enters 
into  every  part  of  it,  dissolving  some  of  its  princi- 
^es,  serving  as  a  vehicle   for  air  and  heat,  and 


being  converted  by  cold  into  ice  ;  by  these  several 
properties  it  greatly  facilitates  decomposition  :  the 
second  portion,  from  which  no  evil  of  the  kind 
arises,  is  found  combined  and  solidified  in  the 
plants,  and  its  action  is  thus  neutralized." 

Drying  fruits,  then,  in  order  to  preserve  them, 
consists  in  depriving  them  of  the  water  contained 
in  them  in  a  free  .state.  This  may  be  done  by 
subjecting  thein  to  heat,  not  cxccc<ling  95  or  113 
degrees;  either  by  exposing  them  to  the  sun,  or 
in  a  stove  room,  or  in  ovens,  which  latter  practice 
is  resorted  to,  even  in  the  warmest  countries,  at 
tho  commencement  of  the  drying  process.  In 
(ircserving  the  apple,  for  instance,  our  author  adds, 
that  by  depriving  their  surface  of  all  moisture  be- 
fore putting  them  up  ;  keeping  them  in  dry  places, 
where  the  temperature  will  be  constantly  be:ween 
50  and  54  degrees,  and  by  separating  the  fruits 
that  they  shall  not  come  in  contact,  they  may 
sometimes  be  preserved  18  months.  The  farmer 
in  Schoharie,  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  bring- 
ing the  Spitzenbcrg  to  our  itiarket  on  the  4th  of 
July,  owes  his  success  to  the  observance  of  these 
rules. 

On  the  preservation  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
by  secluding  them  from  the  action  of  air,  water 
and  heat,  M.  Chaptal  pnnfljev«f$^  the  foliowixg 
leading  causes  of  dec.i}'. 

"  The  atmospheric  air,  coming  in  contact  with 
fruits,  deprives  them  of  their  carbon,  and  forms 
carbonic  acid. 

Fruits  exposed  to  the  solvent  action  of  water 
suffer  decomposition,  by  having  the  affinity  exist- 
ing between  their  constituent  principles  weakened, 
and  at  length  destroyed. 

Heat  dilates  the  particles  of  bodies,  and  thus 
diminishes  the  force  of  cohesion  and  attraction, 
and  favors  the  admission  of  air  and  water. 

The  combined  action  of  these  three  agents  pro- 
duces very  speedy  decomposition ;  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  any  one  of  them  is  slower,  and  the  re- 
sults different.  So^that  in  order  to  preserve  fruits 
from  decomposition,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  them 
from  the  power  of  these  three  destroyers." 

Practically  applied,  these  axioms  teach,  that  to 
preserve  roots  in  good  condition,  the  following 
precautions  should  be  observed  : 

1st.  That  their  surfeces  be  entirely  freed  from 
moisture  before  they  are  housed  or  buried,  and 
that  they  be  deposited  in  a  dry  situation,  where 
water  will  not  have  access  to  them. 

2ri.  That  they  he  excluded  from  the  air,  by 
burying  them  in  dry  earth,  or  slightly  covering 
them  in  the  cellar  with  earth.     And 

3d.  That  they  be  kept  in  a  cool  temperature  ; 
the  best  ranging  from  34  to  45  degrees. 

We  frequently  hear  housekeepers  complain, 
that  their  potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  vegetables 
soon  deteriorate,  and  lose  their  fine  flavor,  after 
they  have  been  a  short  time  in  theircellars.  This 
is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  injudicious  way 
in  which  they  are  too  frequently  kept :  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  to  a  high  temperature,  in  a 
cellar  adjoining  the  kitchen,   or   perhaps   in  the 


kitchen  itself.  Again,  potatoes  or  turni|is  buried 
in  a  wet  condition,  or  the  latter  with  parts  of  their 
tops  left  on,  are  very  liable  to  feririent  and  spoil. 
We  find  it  to  be  a  necessary  precaution  in  bury- 
ing turnips,  to  make  one  or  more  holes  in  the 
crown  of  the  pit,  to  let  off  tho  rarified  air,  and 
abat(!  the  heat  which  is  almost  invariably  genora- 
ted  on  their  being  buried. 

In  preventing  the  total  loss  of  potatoes  that 
have  been  effected  by  frost,  Thomas  Dallas  direx-ts, 
that  when  they  are  slightly  touched  by  the  frost, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  sprinkle  the  roots  with 
lime  to  absorb  the  water  under  the  skin;  that 
when  the  outer  portion  of  their  substance  is  fro- 
zen, the  tubers  may  be  pared  and  thrown  for  some 
hours  into  water  slightly  salted  ;  and  that  when 
they  are  wholly  frozen,  they  will  yield,  upon  dis- 
tillation, a  spirituous  liquor  resembling  the  best 
rum,  and  in  greater  quantity  than  roots  which 
have  not  been  frozen. 

The  quotations  we  have  made  above  are  inval- 
uable to  the  farmer  and  house-keeper  ;  and  if  the 
principles  which  they  establish  are  understood 
and  practised  upon,  we  shall  have  no  cause  to 
regret  the  length  to  which  we  have  extended  this 
article. 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAIi  SOCIETV. 

Saturday,  Oct.  10,  1835. 

E^HIBITIOtf  OP    FROITS. 

From  Stephen  Williams,  Esq.,  Northhorougb 
3  varieties  of  apples  and  1  of  pears. 

Frem  (/harles  Bowen,  pomme  d'Api,  lady-apple, 
and  St  Michael's  pears. 

From  Judge  Buel,  Downton  pippin,  Rosinkru- 
ger.  Pigeon  rouge,  Alexander,  and  King  of  the 
pippins,  apples. 

From  Messrs  Winship,  Capiaumont  and  Croft 
Castle  pears.  [The  Croft  Castle  is  one  of  the 
new  pears  raised  by  Mr  Knight,  and  scions  dis- 
tributed by  Mr  Lowell :  as  far  as  could  be  judged 
from  a  single  specimen  it  will  prove  a  fine  fruit.] 

From  Charles  French,  Esq.,  of  Braintree,  sweet 
apples  for  baking. 

From  Dr  S.  A.  Shurtleff,  Urbaniste  pears  and 
1  sort  unnamed. 

From  Messrs  Hovey,  Heathcote  and  St  Mi- 
chael's pears. 

From  John  Prince,  Esq.  Naumkeag  pears. 

From  Hon.  John  Lowell,  Tillington  and  Urban- 
iste pears. 

From  S.  Philbrick,  Urbaniste,  Capiaumont,  and 
Wilkinson  pears. 

From  Madame  Dix,  large  basket  of  Dix  pears. 

From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Van  Mous  pears. 

From  Mr  John  Clapp,  of  Reading,  Piatt's  Ber- 
gamot,  and  Seckel  pears,  five  sorts  of  apples,  and 
one  ear  of  Tuscarora  corn. 

From  Mr  Manning,  Quetshe  d'ltaly,  Imperial 
Violet,  and  Antwerp  plums.  Jalousie,  Buffum,  Ur- 
baniste, Washington,  Heathcote,  green  Yair,  Rous- 
selette  de  Rheims,  and  Belle  Lucrative  pears ; 
Lyscom  and  Snow  apples,  and  Seedling  blood 
pjach  for  preserves. 
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From  Mr  Israel  Ames,  Boston,  a  basket,  con- 
taining beautiful  specimens  of  black  Hamburg  and 
golden  Cliasselas  grapes. 

From  Dr  Robliins,  of  Roxbury,  a  basket  of  red 
apples,  with  red  flesh,  handsome  and  good. 
For  the  Committee, 

RoBEiiT  Manning. 

Report  on  Vegetahles. 

Exhibited  from  Capt.  Daniel  Chandler,  of  Farm 
Scliool,  Thompson's  Island,  a  Mangel  VVurtzcl, 
weighing  22  pounds. 

The  Committee  on  making  their^^rrf  report,  as 
above,  are  encouraged  to  expect  future  exhiliitions 
of  the  products  of  the  kitchen  garden  ;  and  would 
most  respectfully  solicit  attention  to  this  most  im- 
portant branch  of  Horticulture,  which  might  be 
essentially  advanced  by  competition.  The  Horti- 
cultural Society  will  be  found  an  excellent  medi- 
um througlj  which  any  improvements,  or  new  in- 
troductions, may  be  promulgated. 

The  committee  are  pleased  to  witness  the  im- 
proved sta  e  of  things,  and  advancing  interest 
manifested  in  the  ornamental  department  of  Hor- 
ticulture. This  is  right,  and  as  it  should  be.  But 
while  the  floral  garden  is  increasing  in  beauty  and 
splendor,  let  not  the  kitchen  garden  be  neglected. 
There  is  room  for  improvement. 

All  those  who  have  Pumpkins,  Squashes,  Beets, 
Carrots,  Parsnips,  Turnips,  Cabbages,  &c.,  i.ot 
forgetting  the  Cauliflower  and  other  delicate  veg- 
etables, are  invited  to  further  the  views  of  the 
committee.  Geo.  C.  Barrett, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Products  of  the  Kitchen  Garden. 

Saturday,  Oct.  17. 

EXHIBITIOS    OF    FKDITS. 

From  Hon.  John  Lowell,  Dowuton  and  Capel 
pears. 

James  Eustis,  South  Reading,  Kilham  hill.  Jel- 
ly flower  and  sweet  russet  apples. 

Mr  J.  Lincoln,  Hingham,  Seek-no-further  ap- 
ples. 

Mr  J.  P.  Davis,  Bergamot  Sylvange  pears  from 
Philadelphia. 

Mr  J.  M.  Ives,  Salem,  Semiana  plums,  so  called 
in  Boston  and  vicinity. 

John  Prince,  Esq.,  Urbaniste  pears. 

W.  Oliver,  Esq.,  Dorchester,  Wilkinson  pears. 

Mr  Jacob  Dean,  of  Mansfield,  a  basket  of  fine 
apples. 

Mr  Gushing,  St  Michasl  and  Bergamot  Syl- 
vange pears. 

E.  Vose,  Esq.,  Orange  Quinces,  St  Michael, 
Marie  Louise,  Tillington,  Capiaumont,  Urbaniste, 
Wilkinson,  and  Long  Green  pears. 

Daniel  Adams,  Esq.,  of  Newbury,, large  baking 
pea  1-8. 

Mr  Manning,  Surpass  Virgalieu,  Bezi  Montigny, 
Saunders'  Beurre,  and  a  seedling  pear,  raiserl  bv 
J.  S.  Cabot,  Esq.,  of  Salem. 

Mr  Hunt,  of  Brighton,  pears  from  trees  import- 
ed from  France. 

Messrs  Winship,  Brighton,  Hybrid  Walnuts, 
from  trees  raised  from  the  Madeira  Nut,  or  En- 
glish Walnut,  impregnated  with  the  native  Butter- 
nut. The  following  letter  from  Mr  Winship,  is 
published  for  the  information  of  those  who  wish 
10  propagate  this  truly  valuable  fruit. 

Brighton,  Oct.   17,  1835. 

Gentlemen: — Herewith  you  have  the  fruit  of  a 
Hybrid  Walnut,  raised  from  the  English,  or  Ma- 


deira Walnut,  impregnated  with  tlie  Butternut. 
The  trees  were  presented  to  me  by  Gorham  Par- 
sons, Esq.  It  is  a  vigorous,  strong  growing  tree, 
and  endures  our  climate,  without  sustaining  the 
least  injury,  in  the  most  inclement  winters.  As  we 
consider  it  a  fine  production,  and  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition in  Horticulture,  we  should  like  to  have 
it  introduced  to  public  notice,  and  will  with  plea- 
sure supply  any  one  with  scions. 

Respectfully  yours,  &c. 

JoNA.  Winship. 
To  the  Committee  on  Fruits. 

Among  so  large  a  collection  of  fine  pears,  the 
Urbaniste,  Surpass  Virgalieu,  Bergamot  Sylvange, 
and  Downton,  deserve  particular  notice,  as  first 
rate  fruits  ;  the  Downton  is  one  of  the  new  sorts 
produced  from  seed  by  Mr  Knight  ;  it  more  than 
realized  our  exj)ectations,  and  was  second  to  no 
pear  exhibited  to-day.     For  the  Comtnittee, 

Rob't  Manning. 

BRIGHTON  CATTLiE  SHOTV  A3VD  PAIR. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Manufactures. 

The  Committee  on  Manufactures  have  exam- 
ined every  article  presented  for  exhibition,  and 
have  not  found  any  that  comes  within  the  Society's 
premiums.  There  were  exhibited,  however,  many 
fancy  as  well  as  useful  articles  which  the  Com- 
mittee believe  to  be  entitled  to  encouragement, 
and  therefore  recommend  that  the  following  gra- 
tuities be  awarded,  viz  : 

To  Mary  and  Maria  Smith,  of  Cambridge, 
for  an  embroidered  apron,  shawl,  and  two 
belts,  and  particularly  an  embroidered  mus- 
lin cape,  jji3  OQ 

To  Mary  R.  Swan,  of  Charlestown,  a 
girl  10  years  of  age,  a  hearth  rug  and  two 
mats,  2  00 

To  Hannah  C.  Livermore,  of  Weston,  a 
cotton  counterpane,  '  2  00 

To  Jonas  Hastings,  of  Weston,  2  pair  wa- 
ter proof  boots,  2  00 

To  Zadock  Rogers,  of  Lowell,  1  ps  white 
flannel  of  household  manufacture,  2  00 

To  Bathsheba  Fisk,  of  Lincoln,  2  hearth 
rugs,  1  00 

To  Abigail  J.  Warren,  of  Brighton,  a  work 
bag  made  of  musk  melon  seeds,  1  00 

To  Martha  Whitney,  of  Wateitown,  one 
hearth  rug  and  one  pair  of  crickets,  2  00 

To  Nancy  Everett,  of  Brighton,  a  hand- 
some hearth  rug,  3  00 

To  widow  Bridget  Picket,  of  Newburyport, 
aged  71  years,  a  rug,  2  00 

To  Mary  Little,  of  Boston,  born  blind,  a 
straw  bonnet,  made  wholly  by  herself,  2  00 

To  Mrs  H.  C.  New,  a  beautiful  hearth  rug 
of  rags,  3  00 

To  Samuel  Wood,  of  Boston,  3  Manilla 
mats,  a  very  useful  article,  3  00 

To  Misses  Thompson  and  Domett,  Boston, 
a  |iretty  specimen  of  wax  flowers,  2  00 

To  Ann  W.  Newton,  of  Southboro',  a 
splendid  rug  from  worsted  scraps,  on  which 
is  wrought,  in  fine  taste,  the  American  Eagle, 
with  the  words,  "The  Union  must  be  pre- 
served," 5  00 

To  Hannah  D.  Hills,  of  Franklin,  the  best 
specimen  of  straw  bonnets,  5  00 

To  Lydia  P.  Cloys,  Framingham,  a  bead 
bag,  1  00 

To  Amanda  C.  Davenport,  of  Franklin, 
who  is  entirely  blind,  a  straw  bonnet,  3  00 


To  C.  H.  Wheeler,  of  Framingham,  a 
straw  bonnet,  2  0 

To  Framingham  India  Rubber  Co.  several 
specimens  of  their  manufacture,  and  partic- 
ularly a  beautiful  specimen  of  delicate  India 
Rubber  cloth,  on  fine  twilled  cotton,  5  C 

To  Mr  Timothy  Smith,  of  Amherst,  Mass. 
who  presented  several  pounds  of  raw  and 
reeled  silk  which  he  produced  upon  his  own 
farm,  (satisfactory  testimonials  of  its  origin 
having  accompanied  the  silk,)  10  0 

The  committee  are  impressed  with  the  impor 
ance  of  encouraging  the  growth  of  silk  in  th 
country,  and  having  full  confidence  in  the  ult. 
mate  establishment  of  its  production  and  mam: 
facture,  have  noticed  this  article  particularly. 
Abbott  Lawrence,  \ 
Wm  W.  Stone,  \  Committee. 

Wm   G.  Lambert,     ) 

Brighton,  Oct.  14,  1835. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Expenments,  Discoveriet 
and  Inventions. 

The  committee  on  Experiments,  Discoveries 
and  Inventions,  respectfully  report  : 

That  in  the  exhibition  of  Machines  and  Imple 
meiits  immediately  useful  to  the  farmer,  ther 
were  several  which  deserve  the  patronage  of  th' 
Society.  The  committee  have,  therefore,  selectei 
the  following  for  the  especial  notice  of  the  public 

1st.  The  Straw  Cutting  Machine,  invented  bj 
Bcnj.  Greene  and  introduced  to  use  in  this  state 
by  J.  R.  Newell.  In  this  machine  the  cuttin 
performed  by  a  number  of  knife  edges,  which  an 
fixed  upon  a  cylinder.  These  are,  in  rotation 
brought  in  contact  with  a  leaden  cylinder,  whicl 
acts  as  a  block  upon  which  the  straw  is  cut.  Ai 
the  straw  is  drawn  in  between  the  cutting  edgei 
and  the  leaden  cylinder,  no  separate  feeding  roller 
are  required.  The  machine  is  compact  in  iti 
form,  and  operates  with  great  rapidity  by  the  ap. 
l)lication  of  a  small  force.  The  committee  wen 
led  by  the  very  strong  evidence  in  its  favor,  frorr 
persons  who  had  used  it  for  many  months,  t( 
award  to  its  introducer  the  premium  of  $10. 

2d.  A  knitting  machine  invented  by  Mr  Mac 
Muller,  and  entered  in  the  exhibition  by  J.  R 
Newell.  This  machine,  though  it  produces  work 
with  less  rapidity  than  the  common  English  knit- 
ting frame,  is  yet  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
likely  to  be  of  great  use  as  an  instrument  of  do- 
mestic manufacture,  for  the  reason,  that  it  is  ai 
much  cheaper  and  simpler  machine,  than  the  En- 
glish, or  any  other  frame,  heretofore  known,  and 
in  use.  With  the  hope,  therefore,  of  aiding  in 
introducing  it  as  a  substitute  for  common  knitting 
needles,  particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse 
woollen  hose,  the  committee  have  awarded  to  the 
exhibitor  the  Society's  largest  premium  of  $20. 

3d.  A  Threshing  Machine,  invented  by  Mr  Hale, 
and  entered  in  the  exhibition  by  J.  R.  Newell. 
The  greatest  recommendation  of  this  machine  is 
its  simplicity  and  compactness,  qualities  particu- 
larly important  in  all  the  combinations  of  mechan- 
ics  for  the  use  of  the  common  farmer.  To  this 
machine  the  committee  award  the  premium  of 
$10. 

4tli.  An  improved  form  of  cider  press  screw, 
made  by  Mr  Foster,  and  entered  at  the  exhibition 
by  Mr  Newell.  These  screws  are  intended  83  a 
substitute  for  the  wooden  screws  heretofore  id 
common  use  in  cider  presses.  They  have  a  strong 
and  well  formed  thread  cast  upon  them  with  suf- 
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cient  perfection  for  use,  without  any  subsequent 
nisli  by  tlie  turning  tool.  Tlicse  screws  must  be 
more  certain  and  ])o\verful  in  their  etTect,  tlian 
tliose  in  ordinary  use,  but  as  they  can  be  consider- 
.  ud  as  uew  only  in  tliis  particuhu-  application,  tlie 
committee  liave  restricted  their  premium  to  the 
sum  of  $5. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  a  variety  of  articles 
were  f.rcsented  which  the  committee  deem  wor- 
thy of  honorable  notice,  although  not  made  the 
Eubjects  of  particular  premiums.  Amongst  these 
may  be  mentioned  a  farm  wagon  exhibited  by  Mr 
^.ers.  Several  of  Howard's  Ploughs,  exhibited 
P^J.  R.  Newell.  A  rifle  gun,  and  several  nic- 
jchanics'  tools,  exhibited  by  Mr  Lyon  of  Northboro'. 
A  Washing  machine,  by  Win  Collins,  and  the  njo- 
Idel  of  a  hay  press,  exhibited  by  Mr  Newell. 
Wm  Prescott, 

Comniiilee 


Wm   Prescott,  J 

Daniel  Treadwell,  > 
Richard   Sullivan,    j 


BrigMon,   Oct.  14,  1835. 

Report  of  Commiitee  on  Butter  and  Cheese. 

The  committee  to  award  the  premiums  on  the 
best  Butter  and  Cheese,  consisting  of  B.  Guild, 
E.  T.  Hastings,  J.  P.  Davis  and  John  Hurd,  Esq. 
respectfully  report : 

That  the  quantity  of  Butter  offered  was  very 
small,  but  for  the  most  part  very  good,  although 
no  very  obvious  improvement  over  the  butter,  for 
so  many  years  so  highly  esteemed,  from  the  same 
dairy,  and  which  has  often  before,  as  now,  unani- 
mously received  the  first  premium,  viz.  the  dairy 
of  Mr  Luther  Chamberlain,  Westboro',  —  premi- 
um, $?0. 

Mr  Chamberlain  was  also  the  successful,  indeed 
the  only  candidate  for  the  premium  for  the  great- 
est quantity  of  Butter  and  Cheese  made  in  one 
dairy  between  the  15th  of  May  and  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober. He  had  31  cows,  and  made  2775  lbs  of 
Butter,  and  4635  lbs  of  Cheese,  producing  $1064 
92  ;  he  also  sold  22  calves  for  $176,  giving  an  ag- 
gregate of  $1240  92  —  about  §'40  to  each  cow. 

The  2d  premium  of  $16  was,  with  equal  unan- 
imity, awarded  to  George  Denny,  also  of  West- 
boro'. The  butter  taken  as  a  lot  was  considered 
equal  to  Mr  Chamberlain's,  being  of  a  very  uni- 
form character  ;  but  the  lot  of  fifty  pounds,  mark- 
ed No.  1,  by  Mr  C,  was  superior  to  Mr  Denny's, 
and  therefore  had  the  first  premium. 

Mr  Denny,  from  the  15th  of  May  to  the  1st  of 
Oct.  made  586  1-4  lbs  of  Butter  from  8  cows,  not 
sn  much,  by  15  lbs  to  each  cow,  as  Mr  Chamber- 
lain's ;  and  it  did  not  appear  that  any  Cheese  was 
made  ;  the  produce  of  his  cows,  if  they  averaged 
the  very  high  price  obtained  by  Mr  C,  would  be 
$1S  less  to  each  cow.  He  states,  however,  they 
were  kept  at  little  expense,  "upon  poor  feed,"  and 
it  does  not  appear  what  manner  Mr  Chamberlain's 
cows  were  fed. 

Two  other  lots  of  Butter  only  were  offered. 

The  Cheese  of  more  than  one  year  old,  consist- 
ing of  four  different  lots,  was  all  excellent,  and  so 
uniformly  excellent,  that  it  was  after  some  delib- 
eration that  the  first  premium  of  $20  was  awarded 
to  Mr  David  Lee,  of  Barre,  for  the  best  old  Cheese ; 
and  to  Mr  Daniel  Hunter,  of  New  Braintree,  for 
the  next  best,  the  second  premium  of  $15. 

The  new  Cheese  was  not  so  uniformly  good. 
A  lot  of  very  good  Cheese,  evincing  a  knowledge 
and  skill  in  the  process  of  making,  equal  to  that 
to  which  the  premium  was  given,  was  offered,  but 
the  taste  of  the  sage  was  too  strong  to  justify  the 


committee  in  awarding  it,  thoy  then^fore  awarded 
$10,  the  only  |)remium  offered,  to  Mr  D.  Lee, 
of  Barre,  the  suc<'esslul  competitor  for  ))reinium 
on  old  Cheese.  As  the  committee  had  otdy  num- 
bers annexed  to  the  lots,  ihcy  were  not  aware, 
when  deciding  the  premiiuus,  that  the  same  dairy 
received  both  for  the  old  and  new  Cheese. 

Some  rich  cheese  and  well  made,  but  of  a  flavor 
too  strong  and  sharp  for  the  taste  of  the  committee, 
was  offered  by  Mr  T.  Smith,  to  prove  that  good 
Cheese  could  be  made  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time  ;  his  dairy,  consisting  of  only  —  cows,  and 
his  manner  of  making  his  Cheese  being  "to  milk 
his  cows  twice  a-day,  and  run  up  the  milk  for  the 
cheese  warm  from  the  cows, — two  days'  milk 
formed  one  cheese." 

The  larger  premiums  for  larger  quantities  offer- 
ed by  the  Society,  to  be  awarded  in  December, 
has  lessened  the  interest  in  this  department,  or 
rather  transferred  it  to  the  later  season  and  the 
larger  market. 

Respectfully  submitted,  per  order, 

Benj.  Guild,  Chairman. 

Brighton,    Oct.   14,  1835. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Fat  Cattle. 
The  committee,  consisting  of  E,  Hersy  Derby, 
Col.  J.  Sheldon,  and  W.  Little,  on  Fat  Cattle,  re- 
port as  follows. 

There  were  7  animals  offered  for  premiums, 
all  of  which  were  of  a  superior  quality.  By  the 
statements  exhibited  there  was  nothing  peculiar 
ill  the  mode  of  fattening  of  any  of  these  animals. 

They  have  awarded  to  Joshua  Eveleth,  of 
Princeton,  the  first  premium  of  $25,  for  his  ox,  5 
years  old,  weighing  2235  lbs. 

To  Zadock  Rogers,  of  Lowell,  the  second  pre- 
mium of  $20,  for  his  ox,  7  years  old,  weighing  2392 
lbs. 

To  Seth  Wyman,  of  Shrewsbury,  the  third  pre- 
mium of  $10  for  his  ox,  having  some  white  on  his 
hind  legs,  seven  years  old,  weighing  1745  lbs. 
Per  order,  E.  Hersy  Derby. 

Brighton,    Oct.  14,  1835. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Working   Oxen. 

^lie  committee  on  Working  Oxen  report  : 

That  they  award  the  first  premium   to  Isaac 

Hathaway,  of  Sutton,  cattle  4  years  old,  $25 
Second  to  Royal  T.  Marble,  of  Sutton,  cattle 

5  years  old,  20 

Third  to   Luther  Whitney,  of  Sutton,  cattle 

4  years  old,  15 

Fourth  to  Arnold  L.  Allen,  of  Shrewsbury, 

cattle  4  years  old,  12 

Fifth  to  Reuben  Carpenter,  of  Charlton,  cat- 
tle 4  years  old,  8 
Per  order,     Luke  Fiske,  Chairman. 
Brighton,   Oct.  14,  1835. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Sheep  and  Swine. 
The   Commtitee  on  Sheep   and  Swine,  having 
attended  to  the  duty  assigned  them,  report — 
That,  for   the   best   Dishley   Ram,    they    have 
awarded  to  Benj.  Shurtleff,  Jr.,  of  Chel- 
sea the  premium  of  $20 
For    the    best     Dishley    Ewe,    to    Enoch 
Silsby  of  Bradford,  for  his  Ewe  marked 
A.  L  the  premium  of  20 
For  the  best  South  Down  Ram,  to  Samuel 

Jaques  of  Charlestown  the  premium  of     20 
For   the  best  South  Down    Ewe,  to  the 
same  gentleman  the  premium  of  20 


For  his  Boar,  lo  Mark  Vnsr  of  Water- 
town,  iH'ing  the  only  oiu:  exhibited,  the 
premium  of 

For  the  best  Sow,  to  Samuel  Jaques  of 
Charlestown,  for  his  sow  "  Juno,"  of 
t'lc  Grass  and  Mackay  breed  the  pre- 
mium of  iQ 

For*tlie  next  best  Sow,  to  Sanuiel  Jaques, 
for  his  sow  "  Ne  plus  ultra,"  mostly  of 
Mackay  breed,  the  premium  of  8 

For  the  best  pigfe,  to  Samuel  Jaipies,  for 
his  two  boar  jiigs  5  mo.  II  days  old 

The  committee  noticed  with  much  approbation 
two  beautiful  native  sheep,  the  property  of  E.  L. 
Cushman  of  Bernardstowu  ;  also  seven  fine  Sax- 
ony sheep  (3  rams  and  4  ewes)  belonging  to 
Zadoc  Rogers  of  Lowell,  and  also  a  handsome 
sow  with  a  litter  of  10  pigs,  owned  by  Perry 
Lathrop  of  Newton. 

It  is  gratifying  to  witness,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
shee|iof  the  breeds  before  mentioned,  the  enter- 
prise of  gentlemen  of  intelligence  and  public 
spirit,  who  with  slender  ))ros|)ect  of  immediate 
remuneration  introduce  valuable  animals  into  the 
country.  It  is  understood  that  the  South  Down 
sheep  exhibited  this  day  are  from  the  imported 
stock  selected  for  Mr  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  Jr.  of 
Boston,  by  Wm  G.  Hodgkinson,  from  Mr  Coke's 
celebrated  flock. 

The  Dishley,  otherwise  called  the  New  Leices- 
ter, is  distinguished  among  the  long  wooled 
breeds  for  its  inclination  to  make  fat  at  an  early 
age ;  and  the  South  Down  among  the  short 
wooled  varieties,  for  its  fine  fleece  and  heavy 
carcass,  thriving  in  hilly  and  even  inferior  pas- 
tures and  enduring  well  our  climate.  These  are 
therefore  valuable  stock  for  New  England.  Mr 
Silsby's  flock  is  understood  to  be  from  stock 
imported  by  himself.     For  the  Committee, 

Brighton,   Oct.  14,   1835.     Hekry    Cobman. 


Mulberry  Trees.  We  are  informed  that  the 
Rev.  J.  Parker  has  on  his  premises  near  the  Meet- 
ing House,  in  Southborough  great  numbers  of 
Mulberry  trees  of  different  ages  and  of  different 
sorts  suitable  for  oruament,  for  fruit  or  for  feeding 
silk-worms.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  such  an 
establishment  exists,  in  addition  to  others,  in  this 
vicinity,  and  hope  the  public  as  well  as  the  pro- 
prietor, will  be  thereby  benefitted.  1'he  plants 
can  be  sent  to  the  Worcester  Rail  Road  about 
two  miles  from  the  nursery  or  taken  from  the 
nursery  at  the  option  of  purchasers. 

Apalachicola  is  a  flourishing  seaport  situated  ad- 
vantageously at  the  outlet  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name  and  within  St  George's  sound,  protected  by 
St  Vincent,  St  George  and  Dog  Islands  :  under 
these  last  lay'  the  vessels  of  larger  burthen. 
Those  of  11  feet  water  come  within  four  miles  of 
the  town,  and  8  to  9  feet  can  be  received  at  the 
wharves.  During  the  active  season,  13  steam- 
boats plied  in  the  rivers  as  far  as  Columbus,  in 
Georgia,  transporting  upwards  valuable  merchan- 
dise, and  downwards  37,000  bales  of  cotton  for 
exportation  from  this  port — the  quantity  of  both 
and  consequently  the  business  will  be  consider- 
ably increased  the  ensuing  season,  probably  to 
the  extent   of  60,000  bales. — Commercial  Gazette. 

A  young  mechanic  of  Woburn,  Mass.  has  in- 
vented a  machine  to  peg  boots  by  water.  The 
machine  is  a  very  neat  piece  of  work,  and  is  said 
by  good  judges,  to  be  a  superior  invention. 
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[From  the  Genesee  Farmer.] 

SUGAR,  I 

M.i  TucKEK — I  have  seen  in  some  late  nuni- 
be.vs  of  the  Farmer,  inquiries  relative  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  sugar  from  beets  and  potatoes.  The 
inquiry,  as  far  as  relates  to  beets,  yon  have  an- 
swered in  your  last  number;  and  the  process  of 
manufacture  where  ]iotatoes  are  used,  has  been 
already  -fully  and  ably  described  in  the  Farmer,  in 
vol.  2d,  at  page  38,  in  an  article  prepared  by  a 
practical  operator,  Mr  Guthrie  of  Sackett's  Har- 
bor, for  Professor  Silliman's  Journal.  Mr  G. 
made  large  quantities  of  molasses  from  potatoes, 
but  with  all  his  skill  was  unable  to  chrystalize  or 
grain  it,  without  the  introduction  of  some  delete- 
rious substance,  lend  for  instance;  and  conse- 
quently all  his  was  used  in  a  liquid  foru],  of  the 
consistence  of  thick  syrup,  or  rather  honey.  The 
potatoes  were  first  converted  into  starch,  and  then 
by  boiling  in  s\dphuric  a-jid,  diluted,  for  some 
Ihours,  into  sugar.  Tlie  directions  in  the  Ency- 
clopedia Americana  for  this  process,  are  2000  fiarts 
of  starch,  8000  parts  of  water,  and  40  parts  strong 
sulphuric  acid  —  the  mixture  to  boil  some  thirty 
six  hours  in  silver  or  lead  ;  but  Mr  Guthrie  ac- 
compUshes  the  conversion  by  the  use  of  steam  in 
about  six  hours.  The  production  of  sugar  or  mo- 
lasses is  possible  from  a  great  variety  of  materials 
provided  by  nature,  such  as  the  cane,  maple,  beet, 
lioney  —  all  plants  that  aflbrd  starch,  or  substances 
that  by  chemical  process  can  be  converted  into 
gum,  as  flax,  linen  rags,  &c.  ;  still  none  have  yet 
been  found,  which  can  successfully  enter  into 
competition  with  the  cane,  where  it  is  grown  in 
favorable  circumstances,  and  the  production  or 
use  of  sugar  is  unfettered  with  vexatious  restric- 
tions. 

In  your  article  on  beet  sugar,  it  is  remarked 
tliat  "  chemistry  has  discovered  a  new  material 
for  sugar  in  wheat,  the  great  staple  of  the  west." 
That  starch  could  be  converted  into  sugar,  has 
long  been  known ;  and  it  is  only  the  starch  in 
wheat,  potatoes,  or  arrow  root,  that  is  thus  con- 
vertible. Starch  by  some  chemists,  and  particu- 
larly Front,  is  considered  as  sugar  partly  organized ; 
rind  though  containing  but  a  small  quantity  of  car- 
bon and  hydrogen  more  than  sugar,  still  this  ex- 
cess is  sufficient  to  prevent  its  chrystalization,  or 
conversion  by  nature  into  sugar.  The  following 
table  prepared  from  the  statements  of  Borzelius, 
Raspail  and  Dumas,  by  Dr  Prout,  shows  in  a  cu- 
rious and  interesting  light,  by  what  mere  shades 
of  difference  in  their  constituent  atoms,  sub.stances, 
which  to  the  sense  appear  as  far  apart  as  the  zen- 
irh  from  the  nadir,  are  separated.  Water  is  com- 
posed of  definite  and  well  ascertained  proportions 
of  oxvgen  and  hydrogen,  and  in  the  formation  of 
sugar,  starch,  acetic  acid,  and  lignin,  or  the  pure 
woody  fibre  of  trees  and  plants,  these  two  materi- 
als are  found  united  in  the  same  proportions  as  in 
water  ;  the  only  ingredient  added  for  their  com- 
pletion being  carbon.  'I'hese  substances,  sugar, 
acetic  acid,  starch,  and  lignin,  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  composed  of  carbon  and  water  in 
the  proportions  here  given. 

Carbon.        Water. 

Sugar 100  parts  of  sugar  from 

Starch  contains  ....    36,20  63,80 

From  Honey 36,36  63,64 

From  East  India  moist  .    40,88  59,12 

From  Beet  root  and  maple  42,10  57,90 

From  English  refined  .  .   42,05  58,05 

From  Sugar  Candy  pure    42,85  57,15 


Acetic  Acid 47,05  52,95 

Starch. — Arrow  root  in  its  ordi- 
nary state 36,04  63,06 

From   Wheat  in  its  ordi- 
nary state 37,50  62,50 

From  Wheat  dried  212'=     42,80  «67,20 
LtGM-N. — hi  its  ordinary  state  of 

dryness 42,70  57,30 

From  Willow  dried  212°  49,80  50,20 

From  Box  do.  50,00  50,00 

Dr  Prout,  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise,  remarks, 
"  that  both  starch  and  wood  can  by  different  arti. 
fici'al  processes  be  converted  into  sugar  or  vinegar. 
But  we  are  unable  to  reverjse  the  process,  and 
convert  vinegar  into  sugar,  or  starch  into  wood." 
The  chemist  Braconnet  has  ascertained  that  a 
pound  of  linen  rags  yields  rather  more  than  a 
pound  of  sugar.  The  finest  chrystals  of  sugar  I 
have  ever  seen  were  from  that  of  tlie  maple. — 
They  were  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  an 
eighth  in  breadth,  flattened  six  sided  ])risms,  ter- 
nunated  by  similar  sided  summits.  These  chrys- 
tals  were  as  clear  as  flint  glass,  very  hard  and 
brittle,  and  not  easily  soluble.       W.  Gaylord. 


A  MAS  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. — On  Wednesday, 
the  23d  ult.  Moses  Brown,  the  venerable  Friend, 
entered  u|;on  his  ninet3'-eighth  year.  He  is,  I  be- 
lieve, the  oldest  individual  in  this  city,  where  lie 
was  born,  and  wliere  be  has  passed  his  long,  and 
useful,  and  happy  life.  The  regular  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  occurred  on 
the  forenoon  of  the  same  day.  In  compliance 
with  his  almost  invariable  practice,  he  was  found 
in  his  place  on  that  occasion,  manifesting  his  hab- 
itual interest,  and  taking  an  intelligent  part  in  the 
deliberations  and  acts  of  the  meeting.  At  dinner 
he  was  surrounded  by  several  of  bis  family  con- 
nexions and  familiar  friends.  In  that  group, 
however,  there  was  neither  wife,  nor  brother,  nor 
son,  nor  daughter,  to  extend  to  the  patriarch  the 
hand  of  congratulation,  or  to  revive,  with  anything 
like  a  cotemporary  interest,  the  memories  of  the 
distant  past.  All  these  he  has, outlived  !  Of  his 
lini'al  desceridants,  only  one  grand  daughter  and 
three  great  grand  children  are  now  living.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  four  brothers,  and  in  early  life 
his  constitution  was  thought  to  be  so  delicate  as 
to  give  little  hope  of  a  long  life.  Indeed,  to  quote 
his  own  language  addressed  to  the  writer  of  this 
notice,  on  the  recent  anniversary  of  his  birth  day, 
he  would  gladly  have  compromised,  had  it  been  in 
his  power,  for  a  life  extended  to  the  term  of  sixty 
years!  The  last  of  his  brothers  he  has  survived 
more  than  thirty  years. 

Qn  the  afternoon  of  his  recent  birth  day,  several 
of  his  collateral  kindred  and  personal  friends  paid 
him  a  visit,  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  i-eaching 
another  mile  stone  in  his  long  journey  with  pow- 
ers of  body  and  mind,  which  leave  Jiim  still  capa- 
ble of  usefulness,  and  alive  to  enjoyment.  He 
received  them  with  much  kindness,  rising  from 
his  seat  on  thesofii,  as  each  one  advanced  to  greet 
him  ;  he  conversed  familiarly  upon  various  topics 
connected  both  with  the  j'ast  and  the  present ; 
and  in  no  instance  did  he  lapse  for  a  moment 
either  into  the  garrulity  or  the  torpor  of  age.  He 
betrays  in  fact  no  symptoms  of  senile  dotage,  and 
in  proof  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  he  not 
only  is  an  efficient  supervisor  of  the  Friends' 
Yearly  Meeting  Boarding  School  in  this  city,  hut 
that  for  vears  he  has  been  and  still  is  the  Treasu- 


rer of  that  important  and  richly-endowed  institu- 
tion. The  duties  of  this  responsible  office  he  dis- 
charges with  great  exactitude,  without  the  aid  even 
of  a  clerk  to  perform  the  ordinary  labors  of  an 
accountant.  To  what  causes  may  this  extraordi- 
nary exemption  from  the  almost  inevitable  infirm- 
ities of  life  thiis  prolonged  be  ascribed  ?  I  pretend 
to  offer  no  philosophical  solution  of  the  phenome- 
non. Aa  a  plain  man  however,  I  answer,  that 
Moses  Brown  owes  his  remarkable  longevity  and 
the  healthy  action  of  his  mental  powers,  mainly 
to  three  cau.ses — first,  to  temperance  and  regu- 
larity in  his  habits  of  living  —  secondly,  to  the 
influence  of  his  peculiar  religious  faith  and  prac-  I 
tice,  in  preserving  its  votaries  from  the  agitation 
of  the  passions,  from  au  exhausting  solicitude  to 
win  the  high  prizes  of  life,  and  from  a  voluntary 
servitude  to  fashion  and  to  pleasure — thirdly,  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  never  suffered  his  (acuities  to 
rest  from  want  of  use ;  that  he  has  exerted  them 
constantly  upon  subjects  fitted  not  only  to  main- 
tain their  true  balance,  but  to  recruit  their  decay- 
ing strength,  and  to  ensure  to  them  afler  the  lapse 
of  nearly  one  hundred  years  no  little  of  the  prac- 
tical efiiciency  which  is  but  too  generally  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  those  over  whose  natural 
force  time  has  achieved  no  triumph. — Providence 
Journal. 


The  outa  snake. — Before -vve  quitted  Chuor, 
om-  dandies,  who  had  kindled  a  fire  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  were  dressing  their  rice  and  curry, 
when  a  small  snake,  approaching  the  place  where 
thej'  were  seated,  one  of  them  arose  and  despatch- 
ed it  with  a  piece  of  bamboo.  It  was  about  25 
inches  long,  entirely  white  except  tlie  top  of  the 
head,  which  was  a  dee])  shining  black.  Thispat- 
ticular  species  is  called  by  the  natives  the  Outa 
snake.  It  is  very  rare,  and  of  peculiar  habits. 
These  creatures  always  go  in  pairs,  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  if  one  is  killed  by  man  or  beast,  the 
survivor  will  follow,  until  it  is  either  destroyed  or 
obtains  its  revenge  by  biting  the  author  of  its  be- 
reavement. It  has  been  known,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  keep  up  the  pursuit  with  the  roost 
patient  jjerseverance  for  300  miles.  The  little 
creature  whose  mate  was  killed  by  one  of  the  boat- 
tTien,  was  seen  after  we  had  pushed  from  shore, 
gliding  along  the  bank  of  the  stream  in  a  direct 
line  with  our  boat,  and  when  we  reached  Cown- 
poor,  there  we  found  it  ready  to  deal  its  vengeance 
upon  the  wanton  destroyer  of  its  conjugal  felicity. 
It  was  despatched  before  it  could  put  its  evil  in- 
tent into  execution. — Scenes  in  India. 


Essence  of  anchovt. — Put  as  much  water 
into  a  stewpau,  on  half  a  pound  of  the  finest  an- 
chovies, as  will  make,  with  their  liquor,  the  quan- 
tity of  nearly  three  pints ;  with  a  little  scraped 
horse-radisli,  a  small  sprig  of  thyme,  three  or  four 
chopped  shallots,  a  blade  of  mace,  about  a  dozen 
]iepj)er-corns,  a  few  bits  of  lemon-peel,  a  gill  of 
good  beer,  with  a  little  sugar,  or  half  a  gill  of  red 
port,  and  half  a  gill  of  either  the  best  ketchup  or 
soy.  After  the  whole  has  boiled  together  for  at 
least  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  rub  it  with  a  wooden 
spoon  through  a  fine  sieve  ;  and,  when  quite  cold, 
j>ut  the  essence  up  in  bottles,  and  keep  it  closely 
corked  for  use.  This  excellent  essence  will  re- 
main good  for  a  long  time. 


Foresight  of>cn   leaves  its  proudest  possessors 
only  a  choice  of  evils. 
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[From  Ihe  Albnny  Cultivator.] 
PRESERVINS    MEATS. 

Tlie  intrinsic  rahic  of  salted  meats,  whether  for 
family  use  or  for  market,  depends  materially  upon 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  preserved.  An  ex- 
cess of  salt  renders  lean  meats,  as  beef  and  hatns, 
hard,  tough  and  iinpalatahle,  besides  destroying 
much  of  their  nutritious  properties;  while  too 
little  Silk,  or  nil  equi\alent  of  some  other  anti- 
septic, will  not  preserve  thotn  in  a  healthful  state. 
It  is  as  easy  an<l  as  cheap  to  preserve  meats  well, 
as  it  is  to  do  it  badly,  if  we  are  furnished  with 
good  rules,  and  duly  observe  them.  There  are 
no  doubt  many  rules  adapted  to  this  end.  We 
have  tried  many,  and  have  finally,  for  some  years, 
adopted,  with  perfect  satisfaction,  for  family  use, 
the  pickle  which  we  give  below,  for  the  curing  of 
beef  and  hams.  It  is  said  to  bo  equally  good  for 
pork,  though  we  have  not  used  it  for  this  purpose, 
as  we  lay  down  none  but  the  fat  part  of  the  hog, 
which  is  not  injured  by  an  excess  of  salt.  This 
has  been  denominated  the 

Knickerbocker  Pickle. — Take  6  galls,  of  water, 
9  lbs.  of  salt,  3  lbs.  coarse  brown  sugar,  1  quart 
of  molasses,  3  ounces  salt  petre  and  1  oz.  pearlash  : 
mix  iind  boil  the  whole  well,  taking  care  to  skim 
oif  all  the  impurities  which  rise  to  the  surface. 
This  constitutes  the  jiickle.  When  the  meat  is 
cut  it  should  he  slightly  rubbed  with  fine  salt,  and 
suffered  to  lay  a  day  or  two  that  the  salt  may  ex- 
tract the  blood  ;  it  may  then  be  packed  tight  in 
the  cask,  and  the  pickle,  having  become  cold,  may 
be  turned  upon  and  shoitld  cover  the  meat.  A  fol- 
lower, to  fit  the  inside  of  the  cask,  should  theti  be 
laid  on,  and  a  weight  put  on  it,  in  order  to  keep 
the  meat  at  all  times  covered  with  pickle.  The 
sugar  may  be  otnitted  without  tnaterial  detriment. 
In  the  spritig  the  jjickle  must  be  turned  off,  boiled 
with  some  additional  salt  and  molasses,  skimmed, 
and  when  cold  returned  to  the  cask. 

For  domestic  use,  beef  and  pork  hams  should 
not  be  salted  the  day  the  anitnals  are  killed,  but 
kept  until  its  fibre  has  becotne  short  and  tender, 
as  these  changes  do  not  take  place  after  it  has 
been  acted  upon  by  the  salt. 

Meat  that  is  to  be  dried  and  smoked,  requires 
less  salt  than  that  which  is  to  remain  in  pickle,  on 
account  of  the  preserving  qualities  of  the  ]iyrolig- 
nic  acid,  which  is  supplied  by  the  smoke  of  the 
wood.  The  great  art  in  smoking  meat  well  seems 
to  consist  in  having  the  meat  dried  by  smoke,  and 
not  by  heat.  The  hams  of  Westphalia,  and  the 
smoked  beef  of  Hatnburgh,  which  are  unrivalled 
in  reputation,  are  managed  in  this  way.  The 
Westphalian  farmers  have  a  closet  in  the  garret, 
joining  the  chimney,  made  tight,  to  retain  smoke, 
in  which  they  hang  their  hams  and  bacon  to  dry, 
out  of  the  effect  of  the  heat  of  the  fire.  Two  ap- 
ertures are  made  from  the  closet  into  the  chirpney, 
and  a  place  is  made  for  an  iron  stopper  to  be  thrust 
into  the  funnel  of  the  chimney,  to  force  the  smoke 
through  the  lower  hole  into  the  closet.  The  up- 
per hole  must  not  be  too  big,  because  the  closet 
must  be  always  full  of  smoke,  and  that  from  wood 
fires. 

The  Hamburgh  method  of  making  their  supe- 
rior smoked  beef  is  this:  Fires  of  oak  chips  are 
built  in  the  cellars,  from  whence  the  smoke  is  con- 
veyed by  two  chimnies  into  the  fourth  story,  and 
thrown  into  a  chamber  by  two  openings  placed 
opposite  to  each  other.  The  size  of  the  chamber 
is  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  meat  to  be 
smoked,  but  the  ceiling  is  not  raised  more  than 


five  feet  and  a  half  from  the  floor.  Above  this 
chamber  there  is  another  made  with  boards,  into 
which  the  smoke  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  first,  whence  it  escapes  by  openings 
fortned  in  the  sides,  The  pieces  of  meat  are 
hung  up  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  and  a  half  from 
each  other,  and  a  fire  is  kept  up  night  and  day  for 
a  month  or  six  weeks,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
pieces. 


[From  the  FariTier  and  Gardeiier-I 
RIBBON  GRASS. 

1'laisfield,  Windhamcc,  Ct, 

Dear  Sir :  I  received  a  letter  from  you,  a  short 
time  ago,  requesting  information  concerning  the 
ribbon  grass  [Phalaris  Americana].  The  grass 
you  sawat  Plainfield,  on  Mr  Woodward's  farm,  two 
years  since,  I  was  informed  originated  from  the 
ribbon  grass.  It  was  originally  cultivated  in  the 
garden  for  ornament,  where  it  spread,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  vegetables.  Mr  W.  became  dis- 
satisfied with  it,  dug  it  up,  and  threw  it  over  the 
wall  into  the  mowing  lot,  where  it  continued  to 
grow  luxuriantly.  Keing  determined  to  get  rid  of 
it,  lie  again  took  it  up  and  threw  into  the  brook. 
It  was  so  tenaciotts  of  life,  that  it  seized  upon  the 
watery  element  and  spread  rapidly  down  the 
brook,  so  that  in  a  few  years  it  extended  down  the 
brook  more  than  a  mile  ;  its  progress  towards  dry 
land  was  more  slow,  but  has  eventually  spre.-td 
over  a  number  of  acres,  converting  a  bog  mead- 
ow into  the  best  of  mowing,  Mr  Bowjii,  who 
lived  on  ihe  fariTi,  informed  nie  tliat  he  mowed  it 
twice  in  the  season,  and  that  it  produced  about 
three  tons  to  the  acre,  annually,  of  excellent  hay, 
which  the  cattle  consumed  with  as  much  avidity 
as  any  that  was  cut  on  the  farm. 

The  meadow  was  so  miry  in  many  places,  that 
cattle  could  not  pass,  but  the  grass  roots  formed 
such  an  imjienetrable  stirface,  that  they  could  cart 
over  it,  in  getting  hay  without  difficulty  ;  and,  in 
some  places,  they  entirely  united  across  the  brook, 
forming  a  natural  bridge  that  a  person  might  pass 
over.  The  brook  is  sufficiently  large  to  0|)erate  a 
cotton  factory  which  has  been  erected  about  a 
mile  below. 

I  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  ascertain  the 
history,  chaiticter  and  importance  of  the  ribbon 
grass,  and  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally an  aquatic  grass,  and  that  the  striped  color 
was  jiroducod  by  being  transplanted  into  a  dry, 
gravelly  soil.  I  have  seen  it  in  a  number  of  pla- 
ces where  it  had  been  cultivated  for  ornament, 
spreading  beyond  its  boundary  and  outrooting  oth- 
er grass  :  in  these  instances,  if  in  the  sharfe  or  on 
moist  ground,  it  loses  its  striped  colpr,  In  one 
instance,  the  roots  passed  under  fhe  garden  wall 
into  the  back  yard,  and  entirely  eradicated  the  oth- 
er grass,  and  occupied  a  number  of  rods  of  ground, 
when  it  grew  rank  and  lost  its  striped  color.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  best  mode  of 
propagation  ;  it  produces  little  if  any  seed  that 
will  vegetate,  The  striped  grass  of  the  garden,  1 
am  confident,  does  not  produce  any  ;  for  we  have 
cultivated  it  for  near  twenty  years,  and  have  never 
known  a  single  spear  that  was  produced  from  seed. 
The  Phalaris  that  grows  in  wet  land,  blossoms 
abundantly,  but  produces  very  little  seed,  and  that 
is  liable  to  become  fungus,  resembling  the  spurred 
rye.  The  propagation  by  transplanting  the  roots 
into  wet  land  among  the  bogs,  although  attended 
with  but  little  labor,  must  take  considerable  time 


to  entirely  eradicate  the  hog  fcrass,  iis  I  have 
l>roved  by  experitnent.  I  trans])liinted,  a  utimber 
of  years  since,  into  a  bog  meadow,  some  of  the 
grass,  and  although  it  took  root  and  grew  rapidly, 
spreading  among  the  other  grass,  and  even  send- 
ing up  shoots  in  the  centre  of  bogs,  still  the  bog 
grass  retnains.  I  planted,  as  an  experiment,  about 
one  half  of  an  acre  bog  meadow  with  the  Phalaris 
a  year  last  spring,  it  having  been  previously  plough- 
ed for  two  or  three  years  ;  it  was  planted  fotir  feet 
apart  each  way  ;  it  all  lived,  and  is  spreading  well, 
and  probably  in  afevv  yetirs  will  occupy  the  wliolo 
groutid,  I  have  ploughed  up  one  acre  more,  and 
intend  to  plant  it  in  the  satne  way,  I  also  sowed 
some  of  the  seed  last  spring,  proctired  frotn  grass 
that  grew  on  wet  land,  but  am  not  certain  that 
any  of  it  has  cotne  up.  Shall  sow  more  next 
spring,  and  hope  in  a  few  years  to  be  able  to  as- 
certain  its  importance,  and  the  best  mode  of  culti- 
vation.    Yours,  with  respect, 

Andrew  Hahris. 
Hon.  Elizur  Goodrich,  Jr. 


Sf-LECTion  of  seed  wheat. — The  selection  of 
good  seed  of  any  kind,  to  plant  or  sow,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  no  stnall  itnportanee  to  the  cultivator,  and 
we  accordingly  find  farmers,  who  are  careful,  ])ur. 
suing  some  plan  or  other  which  shall  ensure  them 
the  best  seed  for  their  sowing.  In  the  case  of 
wheat,  some  select  the  largest  and  best  ears  or 
heads,  which  they  can  find,  others  throw  up  tlieh- 
wheat  in  a  windy  day,  antl  select  that  which  is 
blown  the  least  distance,  as  being  the  heaviest  and 
tnoBt  plutiip.  We  think,  however,  that  the  best 
plan,' and  the  one  which  will  be  most  sure  to  give 
the  heaviest  grain,  is  to  put  it  into  some  thick 
liquor  and  take  those  kernels  which  usually  sink 
to  the  bottom.  Liquors  may  be  made  sufficiently 
thick  to  bear  up  an  egg,  by  various  substances  in 
them,  by  potash,  as  in  common  lye — by  soap  or 
by  salt.  Darwin  recommends  a  solution  of  salt 
sufliciently  strong  to  bear  up  an  egg,  and  the 
wheat  plunged  into  this.  This  might  be  done  at 
the  time  of  sowing,  or  even  before,  if  the  wheat 
wet  in  it  be  carefully  dried  —  but  at  sowing  time, 
when  it  is  common  to  soak  or  wash  wheat  in  lye 
it  would  be  a  small  matter  to  make  the  liquor  as 
.strong  as  possible,  and  thus  select  the  heaviest 
and  best  of  your  seed  while  pieparing  it  for  the 
ground.  It  would  be  but  a  little  labor  to  test  the 
plan  on  a  stnall  quantity  and  ascertain  the  facts 
concerning  it. — Maine  Farmer. 


To  CORRECT  MUSTINF.SS  IN  GRAIN. Cornwllicll 

is  housed  withoi'it  being  thoi-oughly  dried,  or  which 
is  stored  in  a  damp  jilace,  acquires  a  musty  smell 
and  taste,  which  render  it  unfit  for  the  customary 
uses;  but  as  this  alteration  affects  only  the  outer 
covering,  and  not  the  substance  of  the  kernel,  it 
may  be  easily  removed  by  throwing  upon  the 
grain  double  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  carefidly 
stirring  the  mass  till  the  water  becomes  cold.  The 
spoiled  kernels,  which  swim  upon  the  top,  must 
then  be  removed,  the  water  poured  off,  and  the 
grain  spread  to  dry.  M.  Peschier  preferred  em- 
ploying for  this  purpose  boiling  water  rendered 
slightly  alkaline,  and  afterwards  washing  the  grain 
in  pure  water.  When  corn  has  been  heated,  or 
manifestly  injured,  the  vegeto-animal  portion  is  al- 
most always  changed  :  the  farina  will  not  ferment 
well,  and  the  bread  made  from  it  is  unwholesome  : 
such  grain  will  answer  for  starch. — Chaptd. 
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BOSTON,    WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  OCT.  28,1^3.5. 


TOASTS,  REPIilES,  <fcc. 
nt  the  Brighton  Cattle  Show  Dinner. 

The  Ll.  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth. — Though 
a  supporter  of  Agriculture,  he  lias  nu  soil  on  his  es- 
cutcheon. 

In  a  neat  and  pertinent  reply,  in  which  the  speaker 
alluded  to  the  connexion  subsisting  between  the  employ- 
ments of  farmers  and  printers,  for  each  was  indebted  to 
the  other  for  its  enjoyments,  &c.,  the  Lieut.  Governor 
gave  tiie  following  sentiment — 

Ploughmen  and  Printers. — Those  who  guide  the 
plough,  and  those  who  conduct  the  press,  may  they  go  a 
straight  course,  and  mahe  good  impressions. 

Our  .Senator  in  Congress,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee '=on  milch  cows,  yearlings  and  bulls." — Born  a 
farmer  and  bred  a  farmer,  he  knows  what  belongs  to  neat 
cattle,  and  is  not  afraid  to  take  any  hull  by  the  horns. 

Mr  Webster  said,  he  was  always  glad  to  perform  any 
service  which  might  bo  required  of  him  by  his  fellow 
citizens,  and  acknowledged  his  indebtedness,  in  this-in- 
stance,  to  the  farmers  associated  with  him,  and  gave  as 
a  toast — 

"  The  natural  allies  of  Agriculture,  the  Manufacturing 
and  Commercial  interests." 

In  the  course  of  the  entertainment,  Mr  Webster  said, 
he  had  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  State  of 
Maine,  and  had  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  pas>ing  thro' 
several  parts  of  the  county  of  Kennebec.  That  counly, 
it  was  well  known,  was  distinguished  for  the  quality  of 
its  soil,  and  for  its  agricultural  improvements.  He  had 
been  invited  to  attend  the  cattle  show  and  exhibition  of 
the  Kennebec  Agricultural  Society,  in  the  very  hand- 
some and  fine  looking  town,  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
excellent  President  of  our  own  Society  ;  and,  if  circum- 
stances had  permitted,  should  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  the  meeting.  That  meeting  was  held  this 
day  ;  and  he  begged  leave  to  propose  as  a  toast — 

"  Success  and  merited  distinction  to  the  Kennebec 
Agricultural  Society." 

Mr  Webster  also  called  to  the  recollection  of  the  So- 
ciety the  circumstance  that  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
the  County  of  Plymouth  held  its  anniversary  this 
day.  The  little  practical  attention  which  he  had  paid  to 
farming,  (and  it  was  so  little  that  it  was  more  a  recrea- 
tion than  a  pursuit.)  was  in  the  old  Colony  ;  and  he 
should  have  been  with  the  Plymouth  Society  to-day,  had 
not  his  duties,  as  one  of  the  Trustees  of  this  Society,  de- 
manded his  attendance  here.  He  felt  much  interested, 
he  said,  to  see  a  new  activity  given  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits and  improvements,  in  the  county  of  Plymouth.  He 
believed  the  quality  of  the  land  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  State  had  been  heretofore  underrated.  Much  of 
it  was  warm,  productive,  easy  land;  and  large  portions 
of  it  capable  of  being  highly  enriched  from  the  sea.  But 
the  inhabitants  of  the  old  Colony  were,  to  a  great  extent 
a  sea-faring  people  ;  and  the  occupations  connected  with 
the  sea  furnished  such  a  demand  for  labor  as  left  its 
price  high  ;  and  this,  he  thought,  was  one  of  the  causes 
which  had  tended  to  depress  its  Agriculiure.  There 
were  symptoms,  however,  of  growing  attention  to  hus- 
bandry. Some  of  the  prizes  of  this  Society,  for  the  lar- 
gest product*,  Jiad  been  awarded  to  farmers  in  the  county 
of  Plymoulfli,  and  he  fervently  hoped,  if  he  might  use  an 
appropriate  metaphor,  that  the  seed  was  sown  which 
w«uld  BpriDg'Up.«ud  bear  much  fruit.    He  had  already 


observed,  that  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  Colony 
were  very  many  connected  with  navigation,  and  with 
the  sea,  in  some  mode  of  industry,  and  hi-i  concluding 
sentiment  should  be  the  expression  of  a  hope,  in  the  form 
of  a  toast, — 

"  That  these  inhabitants  might  hereafter  plough  the 
sea,  and  plough  the  land,  with  equal  success." 

The  late  Representative  from  Middlesex.— The  Ora- 
tor has  told  us  that  Agriculture  and  Literature  have 
alwavs  gone  together.  May  our  progress  in  the  former 
correspond  with  his  advances  in  the  latter. 

Mr  E.  Everett  expressed  his  grateful  sense  of  the  hon- 
or done  him  by  the  chair  and  the  company.  As  he  had 
listened  to  the  highly  interesting  and  instructive  discourse 
of  his  friend,  the  Orator  of  the  day,  the  idea  had  forcibly 
occurred  to  him,  how  much  more  important,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  family,  were  the  details  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Agriculture,  as  the  leading  branch  of  human  in- 
dustry, than  the  accounts  which  fill  the  annals  of  nations  ; 
and  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  little  else  than  tales  of 
the  successions  and  personal  quarrels  of  emperors  and 
kings,  and  pictures  of  a  few  striking  events,  principally 
battles  and  strokes  of  state  policy,  into  which  whole 
countries  are  plunged  by  the  interests  and  passions  of 
their  rulers.  A  real  history  of  man  would  bestow  but 
little  attention  on  these  topics,  and  would  re-produce  to 
us,  as  far  as  possible,  the  condition  and  pursuits  of  the 
masses  of  its  industrious  millions.  These  are  not  only 
more  iinportant  in  themselves, but  even  in  their  political 
connection.  Mr  E.  said  he  was  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  the  connection  between  political  reform  and 
the  condition  of  those  who  cultivate  the  soil  was  flirmore 
close  than  was  generally  supposed,  and  would  account 
for  the  failure  in  practice  of  many  fine  paper  theories  of 
liberty.  Where  the  land,  and  the  chief  part  of  its  pro- 
ducts, are  monopolized  by  one  class,  and  the  labor  ne- 
cessary to  raise  those  product-s  was  performed  by  anoth- 
er, under  whatever  name, —  tenants,  vassals,  serfs,  —  tn 
whom  a  small  portion  of  the  produce  only  was  granted 
as  their  share,  often  the  smallest  portion  that  will  sustain 
life,  —  there  it  is  impossible  for  a  free  government  to 
snhsist.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  land  is  for  the 
most  part  owned  by  those  who  till  it,  and  all  the  fruits  of 
labor  are  appropriated  to  the  support  and  reward  of  labor, 
(which  is  the  case,  where  a  man  works  on  his  own  soil, 
and  in  his  own  employ,)  there  it  is  impossible  for  any  but 
popular  government,  with  all  the  safeguards  for  rational 
freedom,  to  ba  maintained.  I  give  you,  therefore,  Mr 
President,  said  Mr  E., 

"  The  independence  of  the  yeomanry,  the  or.ly  safe 
basis  of  practical  liberty." 

Tlie  Representative  in  Congi  ess  from  Suffolk,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  i — A  proof 
of  what  can  be  made  out  of  the  product  of  our  soil,  when 
passed  through  that  best  of  manufactures,  Tlie  Free 
Schools  of  J^ew  England. 

Mr  Lawrence,  in  reply,  gave  the  following  sentiment : 
The  good  old  State  of  Massachusetts. — The  cause  of  her 
elevation  among  her  sisters,  may  be  found  in  the  early 
establishment  of  her  free  schools,  which  created,  and  have 
sustained,  virtue,  intelligence  and  patriotism  in  her  yeo- 
manry. 

The  Orator  of  the  day,  the  Adjutant  General  of  the 
State. — He  has  proved  that  now,  as  in  the  times  he  has 
told  us  of,  a  good  soldier  can  be  a  good  farmer. 
General  Dearborn,  in  answer  to  this  toast,  said — 
"  May  every  farmer  acquire  wealth  and  education, 
and  every  wealthy  and  educated  man  become  a  cultiva- 
tor of  the  Boil." 


The  U.  S.  Judge  for  this  Circuit.— la  Old  England 
his  learning  would  have  placed  him  on  the  wool  sack,  in 
New  England  it  gives  him  the  confidence  of  the  wool 
growers. 

Judge  Story,  in  reply  to  this  senliment,  gave  some- 
thing like  the  following — 

The  Yeotnanry  of  Massachusetts :  We  this  day  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  labors ;  may  our  posterity  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  virtues. 

The  County  of  Worcester. — Her  citizens  have  this 
day  taken  every  premium  for  zcorking  oxen  ;  her  states- 
men have  long  taken  the  first  premium  for  working  men. 

To  this  toast,  Ex-Governor  Lincoln  gave  the  following 
in  reply  — 

Scientific  Husbandry  —  which,  under  the  auspices  of 
Agricultural  Societies  has  plainly  proved  that  the  joint 
labors  of  the  head  and  hand  can  do  the  best  work  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

In  answer  to  an  honorary  notice  of  Mr  Sprague,  that 
gentleman  gave  the  following — 

The  pure  Saxon  blood  of  A'nc  Enlgand. — May  it  be  so 
justly  appreciated  by  the  whole  United  States  that  they 
shall  soon  award  to  it  the  highest  premium. 

President  Quincy  gave — "Useful  experiments  and 
well  adapted  premiums:  The  true  rail  roads  and  steam 
engines  to  advance  the  progress  of  Agriculture." 

Many  other  sparkling  sentiments  and  flashing  antithe- 
ses were  given  and  reciprocated  :  but  we  were  not  able 
to  collect  them,  and  hope  that  the  preceding  may  suffice 
as  specimens,  although  perhaps  not  so  accurately  report- 
ed as  we  could  wish. 


PUMPKIIVS. 

A  Pumpkin,  weighing .'53  pounds,  and  which  measures 
four  feet,  four  inches,  in  circumference,  has  been  left  at 
our  office.  It  was  raised  by  Capt.  Daniel  Chandler,  of 
the  Farm  School,  and  is  of  the  variety  known  as  the 
Connecticut  family  pumpkin.  The  seed  came  from 
Connecticut,  the  legitimate  pumpkin  dominion,  and  was 
obtained  by  Capt.  Chandler  at  the  New  England  Seed 
Store. 

Pumpkins  have  also  been  received  from  L.  Thaxter, 
of  Edgartown,  of  a  pneuliar  sweetness,  thick  skinned, 
and  a  very  valuable  variety. 


JtlANGEI-  WURTZEI,. 

The  culture  of  this  article  is  of  great  importance  to  all 
who  winter  stock,  and  produces  an  exceedingly  profitable 
crop  :  80,000  lbs.  have  been  grown  on  one  acre.  Col. 
Jaques,  who  is  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers  as  be- 
ing most  indefatigable  and  persevering  in  his  efforts  to 
introduce  improved  breeds  of  animals  in  this  country,- 
says — "  That  his  cows  give  nearly  as  much  and  quite  as 
good  milk  in  January,  fed  upon  Mangel  Wurtzel,  as  they 
do  in  June.  Two  and  a  half  pounds  of  seed  is  the  usual 
quantity  sown  on  an  acre." 

HOPS. 

The  Boston  Courier  remarks  ; — "  There  has  been  con- 
siderable excitement  in  the  Market,  since  our  last  report, 
owing  to  the  reported  short  crop  and  anticipated  im- 
provement in  European  markets.  An  increased  demand 
has  been  manifested,  particularly  for  first  sorts,  the  sup- 
plies of  which  fall  much  short  of  expectation,  and  some 
extensive  operations,  we  understand,  have  taken  place 
within  the  range  of  our  quotations." 

We  observe,  with  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
pride,  that  the  Hon.  James  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  has  sub- 
mitted a  proposition  to  the  people  of  that  enlightened 
and  patriotic  state,  to  found  a  Professorship  of  Agricul. 
turCj  with  3.patternfarm,  and  such  a  paper  as  the  Farm- 
er's Register. — Ball.  Farmer. 
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BRIGHTON  MARKET,— MoKDAV,  Oct.  2G,  1S35. 
Rfporli-il  fur  the  Itaily  Ailvctliser  4.  Pnlrlol. 

At  Marketi'iGGO  Beef  Cattle,  1375  Stores,  3100  Sheep, 
and  300  Swine  Several  lots  Beef  Cat:le  aiiu  Stores 
were  reported  last  week. 

Pricks — Beef  Cattle — No  particular  variation  from 
last  week  except  on  small  cattle;  a  (ew  extra  were 
taken  at  33.'i.  We  iinote  prime  at  30s,  "good  at  27s  a  28s 
6d ;  two  and  tlireu  year  old,  18s  a  22s  6d. 

Barrelling  Cattle — dull,  probably  occa.sioned  by  the 
warm  weatFier.  We  quote  mess  at  23s  a  23s  (id  ;  No.  1 
19s  6d  a  20s  ;  No.  2.  IGs. 

Stores — Dull  Yearlings  at  $4  50  a  5  ;  two  year  old 
$7  50  a  13  ;  three  year  old  f  13  a  21. 

Sheep — Sales  quick.  Ordinary  at  8s  a  9s  ;  middling 
10s,  10s  Gd,  and  lis  3d  ;  better  qualities  12s  Gd,  13s  Gd, 
Us,  and  15s. 

Sicine — I  u  demand.  About  half  at  market  were  ped- 
dle at  G  for  sows  and  7  seven  for  barrows,  and  a  few  at 
5  1-2  and  G  1-2 ;  a  few  old  barrows  were  taken  at  G,  and 
a  few  to  close  at  5  1-2 ;  no  lots  were  sold.  Several 
large  lots  are  expected  next  week,  all  of  which  are  want- 
ed to  supply  the  present  demand. 


BLACK  SBA  ^VHE:AT. 

A  few  btishels  of  this  superior  variety  of  v 


For  sale  by 


•ariety  of  winter  wheat, 
GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 


FARM  FOa  SALE. 

In  Roxbury  a  valuiible  and  pmduclive  Farm,  conlaijiing 
iwcnly  acres,  three  quarters  of  prime  land  in  a  good  stale  of 
cultivation,  a  large  orchard  of  choice  fruit  in  full  l>cariiiif,  a 
good  house,  ham.  roni-hnrn  and  other  buildings  in  good  repairs 
IHO  wells  of  good  water,  &c.  The  above  is  five  miles  from 
Stale  street  and  is  a  very  pleasant  residence.  For  furllier, 
particu  ars  inquire  of  G   C.  Barren,  N.  E.  Farmer  Uflice. 

sept.  23.  JOB  SUM.NER,  on  the  premises. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  OR  KXCHANGE. 

An  excellent  Farm  containing  70  acres,  situatetl  in  Marlbo- 
rough. Mass.,  with  a  house  and  bara  theteon,for  sale,  or  would 
be  exchanged  for  properly  in  the  city  of  Boston.  For  terms 
and  parliculars  inquire  of  G.  C.  BARRETT  at  this  office,  or 
N.  B.  PROCTOR,  Esq.of  said  Marlborough.  Cm 


MORUS  nHJI,TIC.iUL.IS. 

For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  51  and  52  North 
Market  street,  any  number  of  Trees  of  the  Morus  Muliicaulis 
or  Chinese  Mulberry.  These  trees  were  propagated  in  this 
country.  The  superiority  of  the  foliage  of  this  tree  as  food 
for  the  silk-worm  over  all  other,  has  repeatedly  been  tested, 
and  is  prov.  d  hevond  a  doubt  The  price  for  Trees,  from  4 
to.5  feet  high,  is  §30  per  hundred,  54,50  per  dozen,  i^-.  50c 
single.  Trees  but  2  or  3,  with  good  roots  §2.5  per  hundred. 
GEORGE  C  BARRETT, 


APAIiACHICOIiA. 

ELIAB  STONE  BREWER  intends  to  establish  him- 
self in  Apalnchicola,  Florida,  as  a  General  Commission 
Merchant  and  Broker.  The  rapidgrowth  of  this  part  of  Flo- 
rida and  the  great  demand  for  almost  every  production  and 
manufacture  of  the  New  England  States,  he  flatters  himself 
will  enable  him  to  dispose  of  any  articles  that  may  he  con- 
signed to  him,  to  a  great  advantage  to  the  owner,  he  will  leave 
here  about  the  1st  of  Nove-rber.  He  also  offers  his  services 
to  purchase  Cotton  for  the  manufactories  and  merchants. 

Orders  left  with  GEO.  C.  BARRETT,  Esq.  for  the  pre 
sent  or  at  anv  time,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Boston,  Oct.  12,  1835.  islf 


FARM  FOR  SALK. 

Forsale  a  Farm  in  Bedford,  County  of  .Middlesex,  17  miles 
from  Boston  ami  10  from  Lowell,  containing  lOt  acres  inclu- 
ding about  15  acres  covered  with  a  valuable  growth  of  wood 
which  has  been  preserved  with  great  care  for  the  last  20  years, 
the  garden  contains  about  3  acres  under  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion and  is  furnisheil  with  a  great  variety  of  flowers  and 
shrubs  which  have  been  collecled  at  much  labor  and  expense; 
at  ached  lo  the  garden  is  a  Green  House  filled  with  thirty 
bearing  Grape  Vines,  and  choice  and  valuable  plants  wliich 
will  be  sold  or  not  as  the  purchaser  may  choose.  The  Farm 
is  under  good  cultivation  and  togetlier  with  the  Garden  is 
stocked  with  the  choicest  Fruits,  such  as  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  Quinces,  PiMms,  Strawberries  of  various  kinds. 
Raspberries,  Gooseberries.  *kc  &c.,  which  the  present  owner 
has  spared  no  expense  in  obtaining.  The  Farm  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Concord  River,  which  is  well  supplied  with 
fish,  and  th,-  country  around  abounds  with  game,  making  it  a 
desirable  retreat  to  the  gentlem.an  who  is  fond  of  fishing  or 
sh' otidg. 

Possession  will  be  given  on  the  1st  April  next — for  terms, 
which  will  be  liberal,  apply  to  the  subscriber  in  Boston  or  at 
the  Farm.  JAMES  VILA. 

Oct.  1.  1335.  2m 


TO  THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC  AND   VICINITY. 

Mr  Robert  .\mbrose,  a  professional  gardener,  will  devote 
the  whole  of  his  time,  diis  autumn,  to  the  laying  out  of  pleas- 
ure-grounds and  gar<Iens,  pruning  grape  vines  and  securing 
them  against  the  seveiliy  of  the  winter  inonths.  Orders  left 
with  G.  C.  Barrett,  Esq.  will  be  thankfully  received  and 
promptly  attended  to.  sept.  23. 


VALUABLE  NE\V  WORK  ON  SILK. 

American  Slk  Grower's  Guide,  is  this  day  published  at  the- 
office  of  the  New  England  Farmer— being  the  art  of  growing," 
the  Mulberry  and  manufacture  of  Silk  on  the  system  of  suc- 
cessive crops  each  season — by  Wm.  Kenrick,  author  of  the 
New  American  Orchardist ;  112  pp.  price  42  cents,  neatly 
bound  in  cloth.  Booksellers  and  traders  supplied  on  favorabk- 
terms.  GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 


MULBERRY  TREES  AND  SEEDS. 

100,000  Chinese  Mulberry,  or  Morus  Muliicaulis,  of  various 
sizes,  al  reduced  prices. 

150,000  While  Italian  Mulberry,  at  very  low  rates  by  the 
1000  or  larger  quantities. 

200  lbs  While  Italian  Mulberry  seeds; 
*  Also  the  following  superior  large  sized  trees  which  now  form 
a  Mulberry  orchard,  but  must  be  removed. 

2000  Chinese  Mulberry,  3  years  old,  7ii  to  8  feet  high. 
do  do  2        do        5i  to  6  feet  high. 

do  do  3        do  and   budiled  on    the 

White  MulberVy,  which  have  proved  to  be  much  more  hardy 
than  those  from  cuttings. 

These  6000  trees  are  the  greatest  acquisition  that  any  silk 
culturist  can  possibly  obtain,  and  there  is  not  anoiher  equally 
valuable  collection  for  sale  in  the'  Union,  as  those  wlio  have 
such  will  not  part  with  them. 

50,000  cuttings  of  die  Chinese  Mulberry  at  a  reasonable 
rate  by  1000,  &c. 

The  New  Catalogues  of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  are 
just  published,  comprising  the  largest  assortment  ever  offered 
for  sale,  and  including  all  the  choice  new  varieties.  Venders 
will  be  supplied  in  any  quaatities  at  very  low  rales  and  a  liberal 
credit 

The  subscribers  will  enter  into  contracts  to  supply  any 
number  of  Chinese  or  White  Italian  Mulberries  on  very  reason- 
able terms. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  of  all  kinds,  Bulbous  Roots, 
Green  House  Plauts  and  every  other  article  promptly  sup- 
plied and  at  very  moderate  prices. 

N.  B.  Pear  Trees  of  large  size, — Catalogues  will  be  sent 
to  every  applicanL 

Flushing,  L.  I.  Oct.  7.  WM.  PRINCE  &.  SONS. 


V.ALUABLE    WORK    ON    FRUITS,       VEGETA- 
BLES,   SILK,    &.C 

J'lst  published  and  for  sale  by  Gko.  C.  Pirkett,  THB: 
NEW  AMERICAN  ORCHARDIST,  or  an  account  of  the; 
most  valuele  v.ARiETiEsoF  FRUIT,  of  all  climates,  adapteil 
to  cultivation  in  the  United  States,  with  their  historv,  modes 
of  culture,  management,  uses,  &c.,  and  Ihe  culture  oi- 
silk;  with  an  Appendix  on  Vegetables,  Orn.imentai, 
Trees  and  Flowers.     By  WILLIAM  KENRICK. 

A  new  edition,  enlarged  and  improved.  A  chapter  on 
"  Climate  "  anoiher  chapter  on  Modern  or  Landscape  Gardens  , 
— also,  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Mulberry  Plantations,  and  the 
Culture  of  Silk,  and  Ihe  whole  Class  of  Vegetables  beingnoi  v 
for  ihe  first  time  added  and  all  that  relates  to  them. 

1  vol.  I2mo.    420  pages  elegantly  bound.    Price  gl. 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Chapial's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  first  American   Edition, 
from  the  French.     Just  published,  price  ^1,25. 

sep.  9.  GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 


COMPLETE  SET  OF  THE  FARMER. 

For  sale  al  this  office,  one  complete  set  of  the  New  England 
Farmer  comprising  twelve  volumes,  neatly  a.  d  well  bound 
and  perfect.     Price  ^3  25  per  volume,  cash.  Feb.  IS. 


PRlCi:S  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


CORRECTED    WITH    OREAT    CARE,  WEEKLY. 


.Apples,        new, 

barrel 

1  50 

Beans,  while, 

bushel 

1  25 

1  30 

Beef,  mess,  (new) 

barrel 

lO  .00 

Il60 
«00 

Cargo,  No.  1. 

7  50 

prune          .... 

•* 

C25 

GSO 

Beeswax,  (Anierjc;  n)     . 

pound 

22 

24 

Mutter  inspected,  No.  1,     . 

" 

15 

18 

Cheese,  new  milk,  .... 

" 

8 

3 

50 

Feathers,  northern,  geese. 

4t; 

southern,  geese, 

•' 

41 

45 

Flax,  American,       .... 
Flaxseed,                    .        . 

bushel 

9 
1  37 

lU 
1  V) 

t  lour,  Genesee,      .        .     casii      . 

barrel 

C25 

fiSI 

Baltimore,  Howard  street, 

** 

6  37 

6  62 

Baltimore,  wharf. 

*' 

6  2.5 

G37 

Alexandria, 

" 

G.50 

6  62 

Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow  . 

bushel 

1  07 

I  10 

soiilhern  yellow 

" 

95 

1  00 

while. 

" 

95 

9f! 

Rye.  norlhern,           none. 

" 

95 

1  00 

Barley,          .... 

" 

Oats,  nordiern,  .     (prime) 

" 

50 

55 

Hav,  best  English,  per  ton  of  2000  lbs 

22  00 

25  00 

easlern  screwed,   . 

" 

17  00 

18  00 

hard  pressed,    .... 

" 

18  00 

20  00 

HoNEV,         new. 

gallon 

Hops,  1st  quality  new 

pound 

15 

17 

2d  quality    .... 

" 

12 

15 

Lard,  Boston,  l.st  sort,    . 

" 

11 

12 

southern,  Isl  sort, 

•' 

9 

10 

Leather,  s.'aughter,  sole. 

" 

19 

20 

do..        upper, 
dry  hide,  sole. 

'.'. 

12 
19 

14 
21 

do.        upoer.  . 

" 

18 

20 

Philadelphia,  sole. 

" 

27 

2» 

Baltimore,  sole,  . 

it 

25 

27 

Lime,  best  sort,        .... 

cask 

1  04 

1  12 

Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  extra  clear,  . 

barrel 

20  50 

210(1 

Navy,  mess,  .... 

" 

16  00 

16  .W 

bone,  middlings. 

" 

Seeps,  Herd's  Grass, 

bushel 

2  25 

230 

Red  Top, 

" 

70 

80 

Red  Clover,  norlhern, 

pound 

9 

11 

While  Dutch  Honeysuckle,  . 

" 

25 

30 

Silk  CocooNS,  (American) 

bushel 

2  75 

300 

Tallow,  tried,     .... 

cwt. 

lf,U 

800 

Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces,     . 

pound 

65 

75 

American,  full  blood,  washed, 

•< 

55 

65 

do.        3-4lhs            do. 

" 

50 

55 

do.        1-2                do. 

** 

37 

43 

do.         I  -4  and  common 

li 

40 

45 

Native  washed 

" 

38 

60 

f  Pulled  superfine. 

" 

55 

60 

5-3'  1  1st  Lambs,     . 

It 

45 

50 

■S:2<^2d      do. 

•1 

33 

38 

Is.     3d      do,         .        . 
"^       I  1st  Spinning,     . 

" 

25 

30 

tt 

48 

50 

Soulhem  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  cts. 

less  per  Ih. 

PROVISION    MARKET. 

Ri;XAIL    PRICES. 

pound  j 


1000  lbs.  DEEP  RED  ONION  SEED. 

500     'L        Yellow,  do. 

Growlb  of  1835,   for  sale  by  GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 


HOLLJS'  CELEBRATED  HORSE  I,XNIMENT, 

For   Sprains,   Bruises,    Wind- Galls,    014  Strains,   Stiff 

Joints,  Swelled  or  Cracked  Heels,  and  fcr  fiorses  that   are 

strained  in  theViuck  sinetps,  wrung  in  tlte  viithers,  ($»c.  ;  also 

for  Glajldular  sivetlings  of  the  throat. 

The  ingredients  which  coinpose  this  preparation  have  bee« 
carefully  selected  after  many  years'  experience,  and  are  some 
of  ihe  most  successful  reineclTes  united,  correctly  proportioned 
and  happily  adapted  10  afford  relief  in  all  the  aljwve  mentioned 
complaims ;  the  proprietor  feels  assured  that  when  once  this 
article  iu  used,  it  will  be  preferred  to  aijy  other,  as  it  is  decid- 
edly ihe  best  and  certainly  the  most  convenient  article  in  ise. 

IN.  B.  Persons  afflicted  with  Rheumatism,  Sprains,  Cramp, 
Numbness,  Stiffness,  or  Weakness  in  the  Joints,  will  find  this 
Liniment  a  valuable  and  efficacious  remedy. 

Prepared  and  sold  by  THOMAS  HOLLIS,  Druggist  and 
Chemist,  No.  30,  Union  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Qj=  The  Public  are  requested  to  observe  that  each  labej'  ic 
signed. 

Price  for  large  Botlles  one  dollar,  small  do.  75  cents.        oSS 


Hams,  noTthern, 
southern, 
Pork,  whole  hogs. 
Poultry,    . 
Butter,  (tub)    . 

lump 
Eggs, 

Potatoes,  new, 
Cider,  new. 


11 

12 

6 

7 

" 

10 

14 

" 

18 

20 

" 

22 

25 

dozen 

17 

2(1 

bushel 

40 

£0 

barrel 

150 

2  00 

JVew  Unglanel  Farmer^s  Almanac 
For  1836. 

Just  published  by  JOHN  ALLEN,  &  CO.  Corner  of 
Washington  and  School  streets,  up  stairs,  and  by  GEO.  C. 
BARRETT  at  die  Seed  Store  No  51  and  52,  North  Market 
.Sireet,  FESSENDEN'S  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER'S 
ALMANAC  lor  1836.  For  sale  also  by  Booksellers,  Shop- 
keepers, <Scc.,  generally. 

This  Almanac  w  II  be  found  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
amusing  of  the  series,  of  which  it  composes  No.  Vlll.  It 
consists  of  the  usual  astronomical  calculations,  bumorouc 
poetical  sketches  of  the  months  ;  observations  and  directions 
relative  to  the  employment  of  ihe  Farmer,  which  will  be  found 
appropriate  to  each  month  in  the  circle  of  the  seasons,  "  Agii- 
<niUure  and  Rural  Economy,"  including  cuts  and  descriptione 
<if  many  of  the  most  useful  implements  employed  in  tillage. 
Valuable  Recipes  ;  Husbandry  Honorable,  a  pilhy  piece  ai 
paramount  poetry.  The  Splendors  of  the  Setting  Sun,  a 
poetical  effusion  ;  Aphorisms  ;  Eulogy  on  Ihe^rf  of  AgrinU- 
ture ;  Calendar  of  Courts,  Roads,  Distances,  &c,  &c. 
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PARLEZ  BAS. 
BY   J.   G.   DRAKE. 
(Speak  low!) 
Parlcz  baa'.     The  moon  is  up, 

And  o'er  the  sleepy  throng 
The  mocking-birds  high  notes  are  heard, 

In  wild  and  witching  song  — 
No  eye  shall  trace  thy  footsteps  here. 
But  fear  thee  not  while  love  is  near. 

Parlcz  bus!    Though  here  we  meet 

In  silence  deep,  alone. 
No  guilty  thoughts  disturb  our  souls. 

No  wish  we  fear  to  own 
Pure  as  the  light  yon  orb  imparts. 
Shall  be  the  meeting  of  our  hearts. 

Parhz  bas!     A  genial  breath 

Is  wandering  o'er  earth's  flowers, 
Their  fragrance  mingles  with  thy  voice. 

And  holy  joy  is  ours. 
Parlez  bas!  aud  let  each  tone 
Echo  the  fondness  of  ray  own. 

Parlez  bas!     And  now  repeat 

The  vow'whose  lips  once  made, 
Mine  is  a  love  that  cannot  change, 

A  heart  that  ne'er  betrayed. 
Osay  that  thou  wilt  love  me  still, 
Through  storm  or  sunshine,  good  or  ill. 

Parlez  bas!     I  bless  thy  words 

The  last  that  1  may  hear, 
Sweet  on  my  brow  thy  breath  I  feci. 

Upon  my  cheek  thy  tear. 
Now  take  thee  to  thy  bed  and  rest. 
And  be  thou  blest  as  I  am  blest. 

Watching  baggage. — The  Rev.  Mr  Reed  says 
iQ  his  Narrative,  that  while  passing  in  a  steamer 
he  saw  an  old  lady  sitting  on  a  l)ox,  watcliing  the 
rest  of  her  baggage  at  her  feet,  and  singing  fre- 
quently :-^ 

Great  box,  little  box, 

Band-hox  and  bundle  : 

One,  two,  three,  four. 

Great  box,  little  box, 

Band-box  and  bundle : 

One,  two,  three,  four. 

A  waiting  inaid  at  an  inn  in  Wiltshire,  on  be- 
ing asked  how  many  gents,  there  were  in  the 
liouse,  replied,  "  Three  gents,  and  four  gentle- 
men." 

"  Wliy  do  you  make  a  distinction,  Betsey  ?  " 
asked  her  interrogator. 

"Oh,  why,  the  gents,  are  only  half  gentlemen, 
people  from  the  country,  who  come  on  horseback  ; 
the  others  liave  their  carriages,  and  are  real  gen- 
tiemen." 


The  use  of  lace  veils  to  ladies'  faces  is  but  a 
modern  fashion,  not  of  more  than  twenty  to  thirty 
years  standing.  Now  they  wear  black,  white  aud 
green —  the  last  only  lately  introduced  as  a  sum- 
mer veil.  In  olden  time,  none  wore  a  veil  but  as 
a  mark  and  badge  of  mourning,  and  then,  as  now, 
of  crape,  in  preference  to  lace. 


A   GOOD   NATURKD    FELLOW. — No  character  is 
more  common,  aitd  at  the  same  time  so  imperfect-  | 
ly  understood,  as  that  a  good  natured   fellow.     I 
have  myself  met  many  of  the  species  ;  and  1  take 
it  solemnly  on  iny  conscience  to  say,  that  there  is 
not  in  the  world  a  creature  I  would  go  further  to 
avoid  coming  in  contact  with.      A  cynic  you  can 
be  prepared  for;  a  bore   you  may  get  rid    of;  a 
coxcomb  you    may  sometimes   ]n\t   down  ;  hut  a 
;ood  natured  fellow  there  is  no  i)Ossible  chance  of 
escaping.     He  does  the  most  ill  natured  things  in 
best  natured  wny.     If  a  friend  makes  a  good  joke 
at  your  expense,  your  good  natured  fellow  is  the 
first  to  \vhis|)er  it  in  your  ear ;  if  a  dinner  be  giv- 
en to  which   you  imagine   you  had  a   claim  to  be 
invited,  your"  good   natured  fellow   takes   special 
care  to  detail  to  you  the  amazing  magnificence  of 
the  entertainment;  he  amuses  you  with  repeating 
all   the   good   things  that  were  said  after  dinner; 
specifies  the  different  qualities  of  wines  that  were 
paraded  on  the  occasion,  and  concludes  by  telling 
you  that  you  "  had  a  great  loss  in  not  being  asked." 
If  you  happen  not  to  be  cater-cousins  with   your 
tailor,  a  good  natured   fellow  will   unquestionably 
point  out  to  you  any  time-honored. breaches  which 
your  garments  inay  exhibit,  and  will,  in  the  most 
good  natured  manner,  tell  you  where  an  excellent 
ready  money  fashioner  may  be  found.     A  good  na- 
tured fellow  will  drink  your  wine,  and  laugh   in 
your  face  ;  singe  your  wig,  if  you  wear  one,  and 
tell   you   he  did  it  that  you  might  get  a  more  be- 
coming one  ;  he  will  ask  you  to  sup  with  him  at 
a  tavern,  and  leave  you  to  pay  the  reckoning  :  the 
next  day,  meeting  you,  he  laughs  heartily  at  what 
he  calls  a  "capital  joke"  ;  you  feel  that  you  have 
been  regularly  diddled,  but,  then,  how  can  you  be 
angry  with  stich  a  good  natured  fellow?      He  has 
also  a  peculiar  fancy  for  appropriating  handsome 
canes  and  walking  sticks,  aud  for  borrowing  great 
coats  and   umbrellas,  which  he  always  forgets  to 
return.      Tn  company,  the  good   natured  fellow  is 
a  most  diverting  animal,  but,  somehow,  all  his  ac- 
tions are  productive  of  annoyance :  he  volunteers 
to   carve,  and  bestows   a  liberal  portion  of  gravy 
on  all  his  immediate  neighbors  ;  he  fills  an  elderly 
1  asthmatic   clergyman's  glass  with  brandy  instead 
'  of  sherry  ;  and  at  tea,  in  his  anxiety  to  hand  a  cup 
of  cofl'ee  to  a  lady  he  spills  it  over  her  blue  silk 
gown.      Should  a  pair  of  whispering  lovers  be  en- 
t^aged  in  a  tender  tete-a-tde,  your  good  natured 
fellow  thrusts  in  his  ear  with  "a  right  good  story 
of  what  Lord  Howlh  said  when  Clarendon  fell  at 
the  race  yesterday."      If  you  bo  remarkably  deU- 
cate  and  nervous,  your   good  natured   fellow  will 
come  behind  you  in  the  street,  with  a  slap  on  the 
shoulder  that  electrifies  you,  squeezes  you  by  the 
hand  till  the  blood  is  ready  to  start  frotii  your  fin- 
ger nails,  9nd  then   tells  you  that  "  you  are  going 
hotiiiG   fast,"  *nd  that  "  you  look  as  if  you  would 
have  a  daisy  growing  out  of  your  eye  before  next 
summer."     In   short,  it  would  be  an  endless  task 
to  enumerate  all  the  disagreeable  qualities  of  a 
simple  good  natured  fellow  ;  but   if  you  should 
ever  happen  to  meet  a  person   who  is  generally 
designated  "  a  deuced  good  natured  fellow"  he  is 
iumieasmably  worse  :  fly  from  him  as  you  would 
fiom  a  burning  house,  an  angry  wife,  or  an  actor 
before  his  benefit. — Dublin  Sntirist. 


MORTJS  MUI.TICAULIS. 

JOSEPH  DAVENPOUT,  of  Colerain,  Mass.  offers  for 
sale  16,000  trees  of  the  Morus  Multicaulis,  or  Chinese  Mul- 
berry, being  a  part  of  his  trees  culiivatcd  at  Colerain  and  at 
Suffield,  Ci.,  16  m.lcs  north  of  Hartford,  oLe  mile  from  the 
nvcr.  The  trees  are  from  2  lo  3  feet  high.  Price  according 
lo  size,  from  25  to  30  dollars  per  hundred.  Were  propagated 
from  trees  that  endured  the  last  severe  winter  unprotected. 
Purchasers  will  be  furnished  with  a  knowledge  of  its  culture 
and  suitable  soil,  which,  if  attended  lo  will  ensure  it  without 
protection  against  the  severily  of  our  climate.  Trees  will  be 
carefully  packed  and  for\varded  by  laud  or  water  lo  any  part 
of  the  country.  Orders  received  by  mail  will  receive  prompt 
aiienlion.  Colerain.  Oci.  5,  1835 


MORXJS    BHJI1TICAUI.IS. 

Frcit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Nursery  of  William  Kenrick,  Nonanlum  Hill  in 
Newton,  near  Boston,  and  near  the  Worcester  Rail  Road. 
Selections  of  the  finest  vnrielies  of  New  Flemish  Pears, — 
also  Apples,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Plums,  Neclarins,  Almonds, 
Apricots,  Grape  Vines,  Currants,  Kasherries,  fine  imported 
Lancashire  Gooseberries,  Slrawerries,&c. — 

MoRus  Mei.TicAULis.or  Ci.iiiese  IMulbcrry,  by  the  single 
tree,  the  100  or  1000 — and-Plantalionsfor  silk  furnished  at  the 
reduced  prices  and  reasonable  rates. 

12,000  Peach  Trees  of  finest  select  kinds  are  now  ready  (or 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  Roses  of  about  1000 
finest  kinds,— Also  Herbaceous  flowering  plants,  Pajomes  and 
splendid  Double  Dahlias. 

The  excellence  of  the  varieties,  the  quality,  the  size,  con- 
tinually improve  as  the  numbers  are  augmented.  These 
now  comprise  nearly  400,t  00— covering  compactly  about 
20  acres. 

All  orders  left  with  Geo.  C-  Barrett,  who  is  Agent,  at 
his  Seed  Store  and  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Reposi- 
tory, Nos.  51  Sf  52,  North  Market  street,  will  be  ni  like  man- 
ner only  attended   to — Catalogues   gratis,  on  application. 


SFLEllVDID  DUTCH  HYACINTHS,  &c. 

This  day  received  my  annual  collection  of  Hyacinths  ;  con- 
sisting of  the  very  finest  varieties  to  be  obtained  in  Holland. 
May  he  planted  in  open  ground,  polled,  or  grown  in  glasses. 
Prices  25  CIS.,  37i  CIS.  50  cts.  and  gl,0O.  Orders  promptly 
executed.  GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 

Boston.  Oct.  14,1835. 


BREMEiV  GSESE. 
For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  Bremen  Geese  and 
Muscovy  Ducks.  GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 


GARDKN  SEEDS,  TREES,  &c. 

The  subscriber  is  daiv  receiving  a  supply  of  Garden  Seeds, 
growth  of  1835,  and  wi'll  execute  orders  from  the  South  at 
ihort  notice,  for  SEEDS  of  the  greatest  variety,  raised  in  gar- 
dens connected  with  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Aeio 
En<rland  Seed  Store,  Boston,  and  warranted  of  good  quality. 

I°OXh;S  OF  GARDEN  SEEDS  containing  an  assorlment 
neatly  papered  up  in  6J  cent  papers  supplied  at  a  discnmil  to 
Traders  al«o  FRUIT  AND  OR^AlMENTAL  TREES, 
MULBERRY  AND  MORUS  MULTICAULIS  TREES. 

A.'riculluraland  Horlicullural  Books,  New  England  Far- 
mer "(weekly  a  62,.=)0  per  annum),  Silk  Manual  (monthly  at 
50  els  per  annum).  Horticultural  Register  al  ^2  per  annum, 
published  by"  GEO.  C.  BARRETT, 


The  Duchess  of  Cheveietix,  for  the  first  time  at 
the  court  of  England,  in  1638,  swam  across  the 
Thames,  in  a  frolic,  near  Windsor. 


Cosmo  de  Medicis,  although  surrounded  by 
magnificence  and  luxury,  lived  very  abstemiously, 
and  indulged  himself  in  no  delicacy  whatever. 


L.USTRE  FLOWER  POTS. 

For  sale  at  he  New  England  Farmer  Office,  beautiful  Super 
!u;ierb  Flower  Pots. 


THE  NEW  ENCfLAND   FARMER 

Is  published  every  Wednesday  Evening,  at  ,?3  per  annum, 
payable  at  the  end  of  (he  year -but  those  who  pay  within 
sixty  days  from  the  lime  of  subscribing,  are  entitled  to  a  de- 
duction of  fifty  cents. 

n3=  No  paper  will  be  sent  lo  a  distance  without  payment 
being  made  in  advance. 
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No.  17. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  .yorthampton  Courier: 

Dear  Sir  : — My  object  in  this  cominuniralioii 
s,  ill  part,  to  rectify  some  few  errors  in  a  state- 
ment of  your  higlily  respected  corresponHenf,  Dr 
3.,  which  was  inserted  in  your  valuable  and  inter- 
ting  journal  for  Sept.  30,  ult.  and  which  is  now 
Toiug  tlic  rounds  of  many  of  the  public  journals 
a{  the  day. 

The  history  of  this  Mulberry,  and  the  account 
f  its  orii;in,  has  been  often  published  and  repub- 
isheil  in  this  country,  during  the  last  five  years, 
:ind  its  history  disseminated  far  and  wide  ;  the  his- 
ory  beiug,  in  a  measm-e  identified  in  its  name  and 
he  country  of  its  origin  :  that  country  is  China. 
The  honor  of  the  discovery  of  this  plant,  and 
ts  introduction  to  Eiu'ope,  to  Africa,  and  to 
■Vnierica,  is  due  to  I\I.  S.  Perrottet,  Agricultural 
Botanist,  and  Traveller  of  the  Marine  and  Colo- 
nies of  France.  'J'bis  distinguished  Botanist  was 
sent  out  by  the  Governnjeut  of  France  on  a  voy- 
ge  of  research  to  the  seas  of  Asia :  a  national 
ship  having  been  provided  esj  ecially  for  his  use. 
After  an  absence  of  about  three  years,  and  in  1822, 
he  returned  to  France,  bringing  with  him  a  vast 
collection  of  living  plants,  &c.  "From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,"  says  a  writer 
of  that  comitry  in  his  letter  to  Dr  Pascalis,  and 
ne  who  saw  all,  "  there  had  never  before  been  so 
vast  an  importation  ;  one  so  extensive  in  number, 
for  rare  genera,  and  families  or  their  seeds.  •  *  * 
In  this  immense  collection  was  the  Morus  Multi- 
caxdis,  thus  called  by  Perrottet,  for  the  first  time 
ascertained  to  be  the  real  Chinese  Mulberry,  of 
which  every  silk  grower  and  culturist  should  en- 
deavor to  multiply  the  species.  It  has  been  depos- 
ited in  the  Royal  Garden."  *  *  *  * 

It  was  in  descending  the  river  which  traverses 
the  city  of  Manilla,  and  on  its  banks,  and  in  the 
Igarden  of  a  Chinese  cultivator,  that  M.  Perrottet 
eaw,  for  the  first  time,  the  Morus  JIulticaulis ;  it 
was  there  that  he  first  found  it,  growing  along 
with  a  vast  variety  of  other  precious  plants,  which 
had  there  been  congregated  from  India,  from  Cey- 
lon, from  Sumatra,  and  from  China. 

The  Morus  IMulticaulis,  appears  from  the  state- 
ments of  M.  Perrottet,  to  have  originated  "  in  the 
elevated  regions  of  China,  from  whence  it  has 
been  disseminated  over  all  the  jilains  near  the  sea 
shore.  It  was  introduced  into  Manilla  and  all  the 
Islands  in  the  Asiatic  Archipelago,  from  Canton, 
where  it  was  oidy  used  for  ornamenting  gardens. 
The  Chinese  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  this  in- 
troduction, who,  in  emigrating  from  their  country, 
have,  from  motives  of  industry,  endeavored  to 
multiply  it,  that  they  might  render  it  useful  to 
them  in  the  new  country  of  their  adoption. 

Again  he  says,  "this  species  will  be  readily  ac- 
climated in  Europe,  because  it  originated  from  an 
analogous  region,  as  to  climate,  to  that  which  we 
inhabit.  It  appears  not  to  suffer  from  the  exces- 
sive cold  of  the  Northern,  or  the  intense  heat  of 
the  intertropical  legions"  *  *  '*  Chinese  inhabi- 


tants assured  M.  Perrottet,  that  to  this  tree  are  the 
disciples  of  Confucius  indebted,  for  the  prosperity 
and  SI  liility  of  their  empire. 

In  France,  this  tree  is  sometimes  al.so  called  the 
Pirrottit  Mnlhernj  ;  and  M.  Poiteau,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  writers  of  that  country,  has 
observed,  that  public  gratitude  and  justice,  require 
that  the  name  of  the  zealous  traveller  should  be 
affix  :d  to  the  precious  plant  which  has  given  him 
celebrity,  and  which  he  has  given  to  Europe,  to 
Africa,  and  to  America,  and  which  will  contribute 
so  much  to  the  prosperity  of  French  industry, 
hi  other  publications  he  has  also  informed  us, 
tlia.,  by  the  information  received  from  all  quar- 
ters, this  mulberry  had  not  suffered  in  tlie  least  in 
any  part  of  France,  during  the  most  severe  of  their 
winters.  Letters  also  of  a  late  date,  which  I  have 
received  from  M.  Eyries  of  Havre,  and  also  from 
the  Chevalier  Bodin  of  Paris,  both  of  them  the 
most  responsible  as  well  as  competent  witnesses, 
are  to  the  same  effect. 

Mr  Editor,  !  add  to  this  communication  a  still 
further  account  which  I  had  very  lately  prepared 
for  the  second  edition  of  the  "Silk  Grower's 
Guide"  ;  the  first  edition  of  Sept.  ult.  being  prin- 
cipally gone. 

THE    SILKWORM    AMD    THE    MnLBERRY    KROM    CHINA. 

wherever  the  Mulberry  finds  a  congenial  cli- 
mate and  soil,  there  also  the  silk  worm  will  flour- 
ish;  such  a  climate  and  soil,  and  such  a  country 
is  ours,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  from  its  east- 
ern to  its  western  shores. 

The  silk  worms,  and  the  plants  whereon  they 
inost  delight  to  feed,  are  the  natives  of  China:  a 
country  famous  from  antiquity  for  its  silk,  and 
renowned  for  its  industry  ;  a  jiarallel  only  to  our 
own,  in  its  climates  and  divers  latitudes.  These, 
the  common  fVhite  Mulberry,  which  is  sonietmies, 
though  inijiroperly,  called  the  Italian,  and  the 
Morus  Multicaulis,  all  being  alike  the  natives  of 
the  same  country. 

The  Morus  Multicaulis  is  also  called,  by  way  of 
excellence,  the  Chinese  Mulberry ;  a  tree  of  sur- 
passing beauty  ;  a  new  and  most  valuable  variety 
for  the  nourishment  of  silk  worms  ;  a  tree  which 
is  represen'.ed  as  possessing  such  decided  superi- 
ority over  all  others,  that  it  will  speedily  be  sub- 
stituted for  them  all  in  every  region  of  the  g'obe. 

The  tree  grows  vigorous,  upright  and  beautiful; 
the  leaves,  in  a  dry  and  arid  soil,  are  of  less  size 
antl  elliptical,  their  breadth  being  six  inches,  aiid 
their  length  eight  ;  but  in  rich,  friable  and  humid 
soils,  they  are  large  and  cordiform,  extraordinary 
specimens  having  sometimes  measured  more  than 
a  foot  in  breadth,  and  fifteen  inches  in  length  ; 
they  are  invariably  curled  or  convex  on  their 
upper  surface,  of  a  deep  and  beautiful  shining 
green.  A  plant  of  the  easiest  culture,  by  grafting, 
by  inoculating,  by  layers  and  by  cutting,  but  we 
are  assured  by  no  other  mode,  as  has  been  proved 
in  France,  in  Lombardy,  and  in  Venice,  where  the 
seeds  sown  have  produced  varieties,  but  none  like 
the  true  kind.     By  the  modes  above-named  only, 


and  by  these  exclusively,  as  we  are  equally  assured, 
have  the  Chinese  reared  this  tree  from  timo  im- 
memorial ;  this  being  a  variety. 

By  these  characteristics,  is  the  true  Morus  Mul- 
ticaulis distinguished,  not  only  from  the  Dandolo 
mulberry,  but  also  from  another  variety,  which 
has  been  mistaken  for  this,  and  which  I  saw  grow- 
ing at  Nortli.uripton,the  seeds  of  which  came  from 
China.  \l  first  sight,  I  concluded  they  were  the 
Morettinna,  or  Dnndolo,  a  new  species  from  Paviii, 
which,  like  these,  has  a  large  leaf,  with  a  plain 
surface,  but  on  examination  I  saw  tliat  they  differ- 
ed as  much  from  this  as  they  differ  from  the  trive 
kind. 

It  is  sometimes  called  the  Morus  Cuknllata  — 
also  the  Perrottet  mulberry,  so  called  from  M.  Per- 
rottet, agricultural  botanist  and  traveller  of  the 
Marine  and  Colonies  of  France,  who  has  intro- 
duced this  plant  to  Europe.  It  was  first  discover- 
ed by  him  at  Manilla,  the  capital  of  the  Philippine 
islands,  whither  it  had  been  brought  by  the  Chi- 
nese, as  a  tree  of  ornament,  as  well  as  of  eminent 
usefulness.  From  Manilla  the  Morus  Multicaulis 
was  first  introdnc -d  by  M.  Perrottet  to  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  and  finally  it  was  brought  by  him  to 
France  in  1821,  in  that  vast  collection  and  variety 
of  productions,  which  he  had  durini*  thirtyfci!r 
months  procured  in  the  seas  of  Asia,  or  gathered 
on  the  coast,  or  in  the  lands  of  Guiana. 

At  a  later  period,  it  was  sent  from  Cayenne  to 
Martinique,  anrl  from  France  toGaudaloupe  ;  also 
to  Senegal.  The  numerous  )>Iants  which  are 
a'ready  disseminated  in  the  divers  climates  of 
Africa,  America  and  Europe,  have  all  been  pro- 
duced by  the  two  individual  plants,  which  were 
brought  by  M.  Perrottet  from  Manilla. 

The  'dorus  Multicaulis  differs  from  all  others, 
in  the  uncommon  vigor  of  its  growth,  and  the  fa- 
cility with  which  it  is  propagated  from  layers,  or 
even  from  cuttings;  also,  from  the  remarkable 
size  which  the  thin,  soft  and  tender  leaves  speedily 
acquire,  and  the  promptitude  with  which  they  are 
renewed.  The  fruit,  which  was  unknown  even 
in  France  till  1830,  is  long,  black,  and  of  appear- 
ance sufficiently  beautiful;  its  flavor  good,  being 
intermediate  between  that  of  the  red  and  that  of 
the  black  mulberry.  The  silk  which  the  worms 
form,  from  the  food  afforded  by  this  plant,  is  not 
only  of  superior  quality,  but  the  cocoons  are  of 
unusual  size.  The  leaves,  from  their  extraordi 
nary  dimensions,  being  gathered  with  importint 
economy  of  labor,  and  of  time,  and  from  their 
superior  nutritious  qualities,  they  are  preferix'd  by 
the  insects  to  all  others. 

This  mulberry  should  be  cultivated  in  hedge 
rows,  and  never  suffered  to  rise  higher  than  7  or 
8  feet.  But  a  few  years  are  sufficient  to  raise 
considerable  fields  of  them  in  full  vigor,  sufficient 
to  support  an  immense  number  of  silk  worms ; 
and  regular  plantations  can  be  formed,  by  planting 
the  trees  at  the  distance  of  from  six  to  eight  feet 
asunder;  or  in  rows  ten  feet  asunder,  and  the 
trees  of  five  feet  distance  in  the  row  ;  a  space  suf- 
ficient for  the  extension  of  the  branches,  sufficient 
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also  for  cultivation,  and  for  tho  grtater  conve- 
nience of  gathering  the  IcHves.  So  greatly  is  tliis 
last  operation  facilitated  by  tlie  flexibility  of  tlie 
stalks,  and  tlio  siijjcrior  size  of  the  leaf,  that  as  we 
are  assured  by  M.  Perrnitet,  a  child  is  sufficient 
for  gathering  the  food  for  a  large  cstablislirnent 
of  silk  worms. 

The  Morus  Miilticaiilis,  since  its  introduction 
to  France,  seems  destined  to  replace  every  where 
the  common  vvliite  njiillierry  for  tlie  nourishment 
of  silk  worms  ;  such  is  its  decided  superiority  over 
all  ot^iers. 

The  prediction  of  the  late  Dr  Pascalis,  in  1830, 
that  "after  the  discovery  of  tliis  plant,  a  doubt  no 
longer  exists,  that  two  crops  of  silk  may  be  pro- 
duced in  a  single  season "  ;  this  prediction  has 
since  been  accomplished  —  its  truth  fulfilled  by 
experiment  —  the  soil  and  cultivation,  the  liabita- 
.tione  for  the  successive  generations  of  silk  worms 
being  yet  the  same,  all  thus  converted  to  double 
use,  and  the  production  of  a  two  fold  liarvest, — 
it  will  be  obvious  that  the  actual  ]irofit,  thus  aug- 
mented, must  be  manifold. 

SOIL,  SITUATION  A.ND  OLIAIATE. 

Although  the  nuilbcrry  flourishes  most  luxuri- 
antly in  a  moist  and  rich  soil,  and  protected  situa- 
tion, yet  the  leaves  which  are  produced  in  such 
soi's,  are  more  crude,  and  not  of  a  quality  so  nour- 
ishing, 'i  he  growth  of  tiie  tree  in  such  soils  and 
expositions,  liesides being  more  rapid,  is  prolonged 
to  a  later  period  in  antunm,  or  until  suddenly 
arrested  by  frost  ;  and  the  immature  wood  of  a 
forced  growtli  being  more  tender,  is  consequently 
inore  liable  to  be  killed  by  early  frosts  and  win- 
ter. Such  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  the 
winter  of  1831,  '2,  which  destroyed  so  many  full 
grown  orchards  and  trees  of  tlie  hardiest  descrip- 
tion, even  to  the  root.  The  ravages  of  that  de- 
structive v/inter,  like  that  of  our  last,  seem  to  have 
been  confined  to  particular  situations  and  soils  — 
to  lbs  productions  of  the  ftu-ced  growth,  of  a  sum- 
mer not  less  uncommon  and  extraordinary. 

This  mulberry  braves  the  most  rigorous  winters 
of  France.  Of  this  important  fact  we  have  in- 
disputable testimony  ;  even  of  the  uncommonly 
severe  winter  of  1829,  '30 :  it  has  there  beeu  ac- 
climated, even  to  the  extreme  north,  as  far  as 
Havre  ;  and  where  it  has  been  cultivated  by  M. 
Eyries,  from  its  first  uilr;  duction  to  that  country. 

V/e  distinguish  lietween  trees  and  plants  which 
grow  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  those  growing 
in  a  state  of  artificial  cultivation.  In  a  state  of 
nature,  and  in  the  shade  ami  protection  of  the 
forest,  or  of  herbage,  the  growtli  of  the  young 
seedling  tree,  during  tho  first  year,  is  indeed  slow, 
but  the  young  plant  finishes  its  growth  for  the 
jear,  and  attains  to  a  ligneous  consistence,  and 
the  wood  completely  matures  in  due  season. — 
While  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  the  growth  is  pro- 
onged,  and  the  wood  immature ;  il  .nieets  the 
frosts  of  autumn  and  of  winter  unprepared,  and 
even  the  young  seedling  plants  of  the  plum  and 
pear,  the  ijuince  and  the  cherry,  whose  growth 
has  been  by  art  forced  on,  must  be,  in  our  climate, 
by  art  protected  on  a  naked  and  defenceless  soil. 
Tlie  same  protection,  during  the  first  winter,  is 
;rfike  required  to  the  young  |)lants  of  the  iVIorus 
Multieaulis,  so  valuable,  the  layers  of  hut  a  siugle 
summer's  growth,  which  are  separated  in  autumn. 

Even  some  of  the  hardiest  trees  of  the  forest, 
require  protection  in  our  climate,  during  the  first 
winter,  in  a  state  of  cultivation  so  opposed  to  na- 


ture ;  tliey  find  not  in  a  highly  cultivated  and 
naked  soil,  that  rsseiitially  necessary  protection  at 
the  roots  which  they  always  find  in  their  own  na- 
tive forests.  The  danger  in  this  case  becomes 
four-lold  from  these  several  causes  combined. 

The  destruction  to  young  and  delicate  trees  and 
plants,  which  is  sometimes  occasioned  l)y  winter, 
is  caused  by  the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  oi 
the  earth  at  the  surface.  The  frost,  by  its  expan- 
sive power,  operating  as  a  girdle  by  compression, 
death  assails  at  the  surface,  and  the  toj)  dies  as  a 
consequence.  The  bountiful  covering  of  moss, 
and  herhag  •,  or  leaves,  with  which  provident  na- 
ture clothes  the  earth,  being  amply  sutficient  to 
modify  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  to  defend  at 
the  roots.  This  protection,  like  the  fleecy  snow, 
being  two-fold  ;  it  defends  alike  from  the  blasts 
of  sudden  and  excessive  cold,  also  from  the  still 
more  destructive  and  pernicious  rays  of  the  sun. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Jiorus  fllulticnulis 
to  New  England,  in  1831,  this  tree  has  had  to  con- 
tend, even  in  its  young  and  tender  age,  with  two 
winters,  such  as  were  never  before  recorded  in  the 
memory  of  man,  or  in  the  annals  of  our  country  ; 
winters  doub'y  severe  and  destructive,  and  with 
augmented  power. to  kill. 

Yet,  during  the  last  winter,  and  where  the  ther- 
mometer had  descended  from  30  to  40°  below  0, 
and  in  various  pans  of  New  Engl.ind,  and  in  situ 
ations  the  most  bleak  and  exposed  to  cold  wind.'- 
the  Morus  Multic.-uilis,  the  well  established  plants 
of  three  or  four  years  of  age,  in  suitable  soils, 
have  borne  the  trial,  with  power  lo  withstand, 
defying  the  storms  and  the  |)iercing  cold,  even 
such  a  winter  as  this. 

Others  there  might  be,  those  of  younger  growth, 
and  those  especially,  which  late  in  autumn  had 
been  transplanted  to  new  positions  —  or,  the 
forced  trees  of  but  a  single  summer's  growth, 
defenceless,  unprotected,  and  all  expo.sed,  on  an 
unsuitable  and  naked  soil,  which  the  winter  over- 
came ;  causing  them  to  sulfer  even  unto  death, 
and  to  share  the  fate  of  those  other  trees,  of  other 
kinds  and  species,  of  a  mature  and  hardy  age, 
which  the  same  dreadful  winter  had  killed. 

The  proper  soils  lor  tlie  Mulberry  trees  are  '(/ry, 
sandy,  or  stom/.'  And  trees  growing  on  dry,  sandy 
or  stony  soils,  and  situated  on  the  open  plain.s, 
and  on  hills  the  most  exposed  to  cold  winds,  will 
be  found  to  suffer  least  of  all  from  the  destructive 
frosts  of  auturnn  and  of  winter.  With  all  authors, 
I  must  agree  in  recommending  a  soil  of  but  mod- 
erate fertility  ;  and  least  of  all,  a  cold,  moist  and 
heavy  soil,  or  even  u  very  rich  soil.  A  dry  soil, 
or  a  friable  subsoil,  on  gentle  elevations,  or  decliv- 
ities, being  the  most  suitable  of  all  for  the  l\Iul- 
berrv  from  China.  Wm.   Kenrick. 

.Yewlon,  Mass.,  Oct.  6,  1835. 


f  For  tlie  New  England  Farmer.! 
WORMS  IN  THE   HEAD  OP  SHEEP. 

The  few  but  valuable  editorial  remarks  on  the 
ceatrus  ovis  and  its  progeny,  which  appeared  in 
No.  4  of  the  current  volume  of  the  Farmer,  will 
I  trust,  receive  the  attentive  and  extensive  consid- 
eration of  agriculturists  which  their  importance 
demands,  and  that  the  prophylactic  suggestion  will 
be  adopted  ;  "  an  ounce  of  prevention,"  &c.  The 
losses  sustained  in  some  parts  of  the  country  by 
sheep  owners,  from  the  attacks  of  this  insect," are, 
I  believe,  much  greater  than  isgeiurally  supposed, 
and  the  cause  is  oftentimes  wholly  unknown. 
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Sheep  affected  by  the  "  worm  in  the  head  "  soo  [•r 
pine  away. ;  it  is  iraiossible  to  fatten  them, 
constant  running  at  the  nose  commences,  first  c 
a  glairy  mucus,  which  is  succeeded  by  bloody  an 
corrupted  matter.  They  rub  and  sometimes  strik 
their  heads  against  fences,  &c. ;  and  I  have  ol; 
served  them, particularly  lambs,  froth  at  the  moutl 
and  jump  into  the  air  until,  exhausted,  they  woul 
fall  to  the  ground. 

Having  in  several  instances  succeeded  in  curin, 
tiiem,  even  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  I  liav 
thought  the  remedy  I  employed  might  be  worth; 
of  ]jublicity.  During  the  autumn  of  1833,  m- 
flock  consisted  of  about  sixty  sheep,  most  of  theii 
recently  purchased.  During  the  fall  and  wintei 
a  number  cf  them  died ;  but  not  until  in  thi 
spring,  when  I  had  lost  fifteen  or  sixteen^iwei 
and  as  many  lambs,  did  1  discover  the  cause 
Opening  the  head  of  one  to  see  in  what  conditioi 
it  was  in,  1  found  several  dark-headed,  wliiti 
worni.s,  varying  from  one  half  to  three  fourths  o 
an  inch  in  length,  and  one  eighth  of  an  inch  it 
thickness.  The  cartilage  of  the  nasal  organ  wai 
in  a  sadly  corrupted  state.  A  number  of  th( 
other  sheep  were  apparently  hear  their  end  froir 
the  same  cause.  Selecting  three  of  the  worst,  ] 
tried  what  I  thought  a  desperate  experiment 
pouring  a  tea-spoon  full  of  spirits  of  turpentine  , 
down  each  nostril.  It  evidently  gave  them  con- 
siderable pain  at  first,  but  I  soon  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  see  them  quietly  grazing.  I  then  admin- 
istered the  dose  to  all  the  dirty  nosed  sheej)  in 
th6  flock,  and  do  not  now  remember  losing  one 
that  was  full  grown  for  many  months.  Last  spring 
I  found  they  were  again  affected,  and  repeated 
the  turpentine  potions,  mixed  however  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  olive  oil,  which  I  thought  would 
render  it  less  liable  to  injure  the  sheep.  The  re- 
sult was  agajn  successful;  and,  though  I  had  de- 
spaired of  ever  curing  some  of  them,  this  autumn 
the  whole  flock  has  gone  to  the  shambles. 

In  several  of  the  heads  I  examined,  I  found  a 
long  white  worm,  not  thicker  than  a  common 
knitting  needle,  evidently  of  entirely  a  diflerent 
genus ;  and  on  one  occasion,  I  washed  with  a 
syringe  and  warm  water  from  the  nose  of  a  lamb 
a  massoftliem  that  would  have  filled  a  cubic  half 
inch.     The  lamb  died   under  the  operation. 

Be  so  good  as  to   inform  me  if  the  <esl rug  evil 
deposits   its   i-ggs  "  from  the  middle  of  August  to 
the  middle  of  September. '     How  do   the   vvorinj 
get  into  the  nostrils  of  lambs  in  the  sprin"  ?  * 
Very  respectfully,  Sam'l  Allinson. 

Yardville,  M  Y.,  10  mo.  10th,  1835. 

N.  B.  I  observed  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Farmer,  a  proposition  to  soak  chesnuts  in  some 
poisonous  or  unpalatable  liquid,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  dei)redalions  of  mo'es  and  mice.  Cui 
bono  .=  Just  bury  the  chesnut  as  the  British  sol- 
diers did  Sir  John  Moore,  and  let  it  lay 

"  Like  a  warrior  taking  bis  rest. 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him." 

*J\/'ote  hi)  the  Editor. — This  is  a  question  which 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  answer.  We  have  re- 
peatedly published  notices  of  the  supposed  cause 
of  worms  in  the  head  of  sheep.  The  substance 
of  what  we  have  given  on  this  subject  is  contained 
in  the  following  extract  from  Rees'  Cyclopedia, 
article  Bott.  "  The  manner  in  which  the  cestru* 
ovis  or  sheep  hot  deposits  its  ora  [nits  or  egg8> 
which  we  have  often  seen,  has  not,  we  believe, 
ever  been  described  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see,  though 
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indiii.'  olose  to  tlio  aniinal  nt  the  time,  exactly  in 
liat  way  this  is  !icromplishiMl,owingto  the  obscure 
lor  ami  rapid  motions  ot'tlio  fly,  and  tlie  extreme 
;itntion  of  the  sheep  ;  hut  ti-i>in  the  motions  of 
e  sheep  afterwards,  and  the  mode  of  defence  it 
ies  to  avoid  it,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  egg 
deposited  in  the  inner  margin  of  the  nostril. 

'I  he  moment   tlie    fly  touches  this  part  of  the 
eop,  they  shake    their  heads  violently,  and  heat 

ground  with   their  feet,  holding  their  noses  at 

same   time   close   to   the   earth,  and   running 
ray,   earnestly    looking   at   every  side   to  see  if 

fly  pursues  :  they  also  may  sometimes  be  seen 
filing  to  the  grass  as  they  go,  lest  one  shouhl 
in  wait  for  tliem  ;  which  if  they  observe,  they 
Hop  back,  or  take  some  other  direction.  As 
•annot,  like  horses,  take  refuge  in  the  water 
defend  themselves  from  its  attacks,  they  have 
course  to  a  rut,  or  dry  dusty  road,  or  gravel  pits, 
here  they  crowd  together  during  the  heat  of  the 
y,  with  their  noses  held  close  to  the  groiuid, 
lich  renders  it  difficult  for  the  fly,  who  makes 
s  attacks  on  the  wing,  to  get  at  the  nostril." 
Keeping  the  noses  of  sheep  constantly  smirched 
th  tar  from  the  middle  of  August  to  tlie  latter 
rt  of  September,  has  been  recommended  as  a 
eventive  against  the  fly.  Insects  of  all  kinds 
ve  an  aversion  to  all  kinds  of  terebinthina;e 
bstances,  such  as  tar,  turpentine,  &c.  The 
are  easily  to  accomplish  the  object,  it  has  been 
commended  to  mix  a  little  fine  salt  with  tar,  and 
ice  it  under  cover,  where  the  sheep  can  liave 
icess  to  it,  and  they  will  keep  their  noses  suffi- 
mtly  smirched  with  tar  to  jirevent  the  insects 
im  attacking  ihcni. 

Spirits  of  tin-pentine  to  be  injected  into  the  nos- 
Is  of  sheep  have  been  before  recommended  ;  but 
has  been  supposed  that  the  remedy  is  too  harsh, 
d  that  it  is  apt  to  destroy  the  sheep  as  well  as 
e  worms.  With  regard  to  young  lambs  being 
Tested  with  worms  in  the  head,  we  can  only  saj', 
before  intimated,  that  the  fact  is  new  to  us,  and 
speet  that  a  disorder  called  the  staggers  may  be 
istaken  for  worms  in  the  head.  "  Staggers," 
ys  Dr  Willich,  "  is  a  species  of  apoplexy,  arising 
om  too  great  fulness  of  blood.  It  principally 
:acks  young  lambs,  which  fall  down,  and  if  not 
nely  relieved,  speedily  perish.  The  mode  of 
re  generally  adopted  by  shepherds,  is  to  blood 
e  creatures,  and  to  remove  them  to  a  coarse 
isture  to  jirevent  a  relapse." 
On  the  whole,  we  consider  the  communication 

■  Mr  Allinson  as   highly  valuable,  and  if  he  has 
covered   an    infallible  specific    for  a  disease  in 

■  eep  which  has  proved  so  very  destructive  as 
orms  in  the  head,  he  will  liave  conferred  a  very 
•eat  benefit  on  the  agricultural  interest. 
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SaturJay,Oct.  24. 
EXHIBITION   OF    FROITS. 

S.  P.  Gardner,  Esq.  brown  Buerre  pears. 

John  Heard,  Esq.,  Marie  Louise,  and  Duchess 
Angouleme  pears. 

Mr  Gushing,  several  varieties  of  fine  pears. 

William  Kenrick,  Buerre  Diel,  D'Aremberg, 
loux  Morceau,  Passe  Colmar  and  Burnet  pears. 

Henry  Gushing,  Esq.,  of  Hingham,  Hinkley 
jars,  and  one  sort  unnamed. 

Madame  Dix,  another  basket  of  Dix  pears,  now 
.  perfect  maturity  ;  very  large,  handsome  and 
}od. 


Ga|it.  James  Collier,  of  Cohasset, seedling  sweet 
apples. 

E.  Vose,  Esq.,  Marie  Louise,  Sylvanche  Verte, 
Wilkinson,  and  Uihanistc^  pears. 

B.  V.  Ereiu-h,  E.sq.  'I'illiiigton  pears,  Al(>iston, 
Boiirassa,  and  Fameuse  apples  :  the  two  last  of 
Ganadiau  origin. 

Mr  I\Ianning,  Beurre  Golniar  of  Autumn,  Beurre 
Van  Mariini,  Wilkinson,  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
Princess  of  Orange,  P<)[)c's  Quaker  and  Henry 
Fourth  pears,  Kilham  Hill,  Marquis,  Cree.sy,  and 
Minister  apples. 

W.  Kenrick,  Orange  Sweeting,  from  Major 
Leland,  of  Sherburne,  very  beautiful,  sweet  and 
fine. 

The  Burnet  pears  noticed  above  were  raised  by 
Dr  Burnet,  of  Southborough.  It  is  surprising 
that  a  native  pear  so  large  and  so  good,  has  not 
been  more  extensively  known :  the  Gominittee 
would  be  pleased  to  learn  more  of  its  history. 

Several  of  the  pears  exhibited  to-day  were  pre- 
maturely ripe,  and  were  calculated  to  produce  an 
nnfiivorahle  opinion  respectirig  their  (]uality. — 
Am  >ng  those  at  perfect  maturity,  were  tlie  Dix, 
Wilkinson  and  I'rbaniste,  and  may,  with  confi- 
dence, be  pronounced  "  eminently  worthy  of  culti- 
vation." The  Committee, 

by  Robert  Manning. 

Economy  and  Comfort. — As  the  season  has 
arrived  when  every  proprietor  must  procure  shoes 
for  his  slaves,  we  think  it  notamiss  to  publish  the 
following  recipe  for  making  an  elastic  paste  with 
which  to  saturate  them.  The  tendency  of  which 
is,  first,  to  make  them  perfectly  water  jiroof;  sec- 
ondly, to  make  them  last  as  long  again  as  they 
would  without  its  use  ;  and,  thirdly,  to  make  the 
hardest  leather  soft  and  pliant,  and  therefore  more 
easy  and  comfortable  to  the  feet.  We  have  said 
that  it  will  make  the  leather  perfectly  water  proof, 
and  in  so  saying  we  speak  from  experience,  hav- 
ing gunned  in  a  pair  of  boots  saturated  with  this 
mixture  for  years  from  early  dawn  till  near  night, 
day  in  and  day  out,  during  each  return  of  the 
woodcock  season,  tlie  better  part  of  which  time 
we  were  half  knee  deep  in  mud  and  water,  and 
came  out  with  our  stockings  as  dry  as  when  we 
entered  the  willow  bottom.  The  following  pro- 
portions will  answer  for  fifty  pairs  of  shoes. 

Take  3  oz.  gum  elastic,  cut  it  up  into  fine  shreds, 
put  it  into  a  gallon  jug,  add  to  it  3  quarts  of  Sen- 
eca oil,  let  it  stand  three  or  four  days,  when  the 
gum  will  have  been  dissolved,  and  the  paste  fit  for 
use.  Stir  before  using;  then  rub  the  uppei-s  and 
soles  of  the  boots  or  shoes  well  with  it  three  or 
four  different  times  before  the  fire,  whilever  the 
leather  will  absorb  it.  The  degree  of  comfort 
which  this  mixture  will  ensure  to  the  wearer  of 
heavy  shoes  and  boots  can  only  be  realized  on  trial. 
It  might  be  ijsed  with  an  equally  good  etfect  upon 
the  harness  and  gearing  of  work  hor.ses,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  would  make  one  pair  last  as  long 
as  two. 

Having  given  this  recijie  we  feel  it  due  to  can- 
dor to  say  that  the  merit  of  its  discovery  belongs 
to  Mr  Gideon  B.  Smith,  of  this  city. — Ballimort 
Farmer. 


Water  Proof  Glde. — Soak  common  glue  in 
cold  water  till  it  becomes  completely  soft  without 
changing  its  form  ;  then  dissolve  it  in  warm  lin- 
seed oil,  and  apply  it  as  usual.  It  will  dry  quick- 
ly.— Maine  Recorder. 


Mammoth  VisoiiTAm.Ks. — We  noticed  some- 
time since  n  luamuioth  cabbage  raised  by  INntt 
Siratson,  Esq,  of  Fhi.shing,  Long  Island,  wiughioR 
23  1-2  lbs.  besides  four  other  cabliuges  raised  by 
him,  weighing  together,  107  pounds,  and  sold  at 
New  York  Market,  for  6  cents  per  lb.  The 
English  papers  spoke  in  boasting  terms  of  about 
half  that  weight.  What  will  they  say  of  a  turnip 
of  gigantic  dimensions  raised  by  .ITr  Richard 
Tompkins,  Poughkeepsi?,  2  feet  5  in.  in  circum- 
ference and  weighing  7  lbs.  Does  such  luxuriance 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  prove  the  degeneracy 
of  our  climate  alleged  byRayual  and  other? — .V". 
Y.  Star. 

Snow  stoeim. — A.friend  writes  us  from  Kill- 
kenny,  iii  the  nonheru  section  of  the  State,  that 
on  the  30th  of  September  the  snow  covered  the 
ground  in  that  town  to  the  depth  of  six  inches — 
and  continues — "  It  was  a  singular  [irospect  to 
behold  the  wheat  thus  imbedded,  pressed  down  to 
the  earth,  and  the  cattle  driven  to  the.  barns  for 
shelter.  We  have  had  a  remarkable  season — 
snow  having  fallen  on  the  White  Mountains  every 
month.  Still  the  frost  has  not  yet  injured  vege- 
tation.— JV.  H.  Patriot. 

A  ScjOASH. — The  N.  H.  Gazette  says  that  a 
squash  of  the  Canada  species,  was  raised  in  tlie 
garden  of  Wm.  Stinson  of  that  town,  this  season, 
that  weighed  two  hundred povnds  and  was  sold  for 
five  dollars.  Mr  Stinson,  adds  the  Gazette,  'S  in 
his  own  ]>erson,  a  tolerably  decent  edition  of 
Daniel  Lambert — and  we  wonder  not  that  every 
thing  about  him  thrives. 

Navigation  of  the  Atlantic  by  steam. — 
Application  to  the  New  York  Legislature  is  con- 
templated, for  obtaining  a  charter  ibr  a  company 
to  lie  called  "The  Atlantic  Steam  packet  Com- 
pany," the  object  of  which  is  to  establish  a  line  of 
packets  between  New  York  and  Liverpool. 

The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Spy,  says  : — John  Por- 
ter, of  Sterling,  has  this  year  gathered  from  a  sin- 
gle vine,  twelve  good  ripe  pumpkins,  weighing, 
in  the  aggi-egate,  286  pounds,  averaging  about  22 
pounds  each.  The  vine  was  of  spontaneous 
growth,  and  received  no  attention  during  the  sea- 
son. 

A  Mr  Van  Horn,  of  New  Egypt,  N.  J.  has  now 
in  his  garden  a  radish,  which  has  not  yet  attain- 
ed its  full  growth,  although  it  now  measures  thirty 
inches  in  circumference,  and  thirtyeight  inches  in 
length. 

"Poisoning  with  arsenic  is  the  most  expedient 
inode  of  getting  rid  of  ants,  as  the  living  will  feed 
on  the  dead,  so  that  the  whole  nest  (by  devouring 
one  another)  are  thus  killed."  So  says  a  writer 
wlio  signs  himself  i^oug'W^. 

Large  Potatoes.  —  Mr  William  Bailv  of  Up- 
per iMiddletown,  left  at  our  office  last  week,  a  po- 
tato, which  weighed  2  lbs.  11  oz.  It  is  of  the  lo«g- 
john  kind,  having  six  or  eight  branches. 

Still  larger Mr  William  Birdsey  raised  on 

his  farm,  n  Durham,  two  jiotatoes,  of  the  piok- 
eyed  kind,  which  weighed  3  lbs.  a  piece.  They 
were  single  potatoes.  These  liave  beat  all  the 
others  that  we  have  heard  of. — Middleton,  (Con.) 
Sent. 

Snow  fell  October  1,  to  the  depth  of  lialf  an 
inch,  in  Montrose,  Susquehanna  county,  Pennsyl- 
vauia. 
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NEW    ENGLAND   FARMER, 


AOV.  4,  1835. 


(From  the  Vcrucniie^  Palladium. I 
FOLDING  SHEEP  AND  RAISING  TURNIPS. 

Let   the   Sheep   assist  hi  riiisiiig-  their   own  Food. 

Mr  Blaisdell: — 1  jierceive  that  occasionally  a 
small  [lortion  of  your  jwpec  is  clevoteil  to  the  sub- 
ject of  agriculture,  and  feeling  anxious  to  promote 
so  important  a  science,  anil  havinjj  made  some 
experiments,  rather  out  of  the  conjmon  practice 
of  our  farmers,  1  take  the  liberty  to  communiL-ate 
them  to  you,  with  the  results.  Should  yoii  con- 
sider them  worthy,  you  are  at  liberty  to  lay  them 
before  your  readers.     They  are  as  (bhows  : 

Last  spring  I  devoted  about  one  hundred  acres 
of  land  as  (lasturage  for  my  sheep,  and  divided  it 
into  lots  of  30  or  40  acres  each  ;  the  adjoining 
lot  was  composed  of  a  fine  light  loam,  rather  shal- 
low, but  well  adapted  to  most  crops,  with  manure 
and  plaster,  i  went  into  the  lot  on  the  ■20tU  day 
of  June,  and  ]>louglied  half  an  acre  of  the  above 
described  land  ;  I  put  a  fence  around  the  .same, 
and  folded  300  sheep  in  it  five  nights. 

On  the  first  day  of  July  I  harrowed  and  sowed 
it  with  English  turnip  seed,  of  this  summer's 
growth,  and  left  the  fence  down  :  the  sheep  being 
acc-ustomed  to  that  s|)Ot,  and  preferring  ploughed 
land  to  sleep  on,  they  again  yarded  themselves 
there  five  nights,  making  in  the  whole  10  nights, 
during  wbich  time  we  had  several  showers.  Oil 
examination,  I  found  the  field  trod  as  hard  as  a 
common  road.  1  then  expected  the  sued  would 
not  come  up,  but  the  weather  proving  favorable, 
the  young  |, hints  sooa  appeared.  Without  loss  of 
time  I  dusted  the  field  with  four  bushels  of  ashes, 
and  on  the  third  day  with  half  a  bushel  of  plaster  ; 
when  the  plants  were  five  or  six  inches  high,  I 
spent  two  days  weeding  and  thinning  them.  On 
the  first  of  September  I  began  to  pull  for  my  own 
use  and  to  carry  to  market  The  only  fault  found 
with  thetn  was,  they  were  too  large.  Tlie  crop 
will  now  show  for  itself,  and  is  considered  by  all 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  it,  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  they  ever  saw.  They  judge  the 
crop  will  yield  from  300  to  500  bushels,  and  1  think 
myself  it  will  exceed  200  bushels  more  than  sufli- 
cient  to  pay  the  expense  of  harveslijig. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  sheep  may  be  made 
to  contribute  much  towards  raising  thi.'ir  own 
food.  I  have  sown  several  otlit*.-  small  crops  with 
equal  success.  And  by  managing  as  I  have  above 
described,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  nianure  my  plough 
land,  or  the  back  part  of  my  farm,  and  save  the 
baru  manure  to  be  ap[>lied  near  home. 

I  will  now  compute  the  Debt  and  Credit. 
Say  the  yard,  Dr. 

To  two  hands  and  team,  ploughing  and 

fencing, $2  25 

To  seed, 0  25 

To  two  hands  and  team  half  a  day,  hai'- 

rowing  and  fencing,     .....         1   12 

To  4  bushels  ashes  and  dusting,     .     .         0  60 

To  half  bushel  plaster  and  dusting,     .         0  35 

To  two  days'  work  weeding  and   thin- 
ning plants, 2  00 

S6  57 

Gl^dit. 

By  200  bushels  at  25  cts  per  bushel,  ,     SoO  00 


I  have  engaged  a  machine  at  the  South  for  cut- 
ting potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  roots  for  sheep. 
On  its  arrival  it  will  be  free  for  the  examination 
of  any  one  who  wishes  to  build.  I  will  now  close, 
with  the  earnest  request  that  our  farmers  would 
communicate  the  result  of  their  useful  experi- 
ments —  it  would  be  beneficial  tn  all.  I  wish  my 
neighbors  would  follow  Gen.  Barnum's  example, 
by  freely  communicating  the  information  ho  ac- 
quires by  experience  and  by  agricultural  publica- 
tions. I  believe  it  is  but  justice  to  say  of  him, 
that  we  are  more  indebted  to  him  than  any  other 
man  in  this  part  of  the  country,  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  fine  domestic  animals,  his  recommendation 
of  the  manner  of  breeding  and  crossing  the  breed 
of  them,  and  for*  various  other  useful  improve- 
ments in  farming.  KEnBiiN   Wheeler. 

Ferrisbur^h,  Sept.  25,  1835. 


Balance, §43  43 

I  will  here  remark  that  the  land  will  be  in  fine 
oirder  for  two  years,  without  any  other  manure 
tfcan  a  little  plaster. 


REMARKABLE  FECUWDITY  OF  A  EWE. 

Mr  William  Nottingham,  sen,,  has  at  his  farm 
near  Eastvide,  Northampton,  Va.  a  ewe  which 
has  brought  20  laud)S  in  7  years  and  2  months, 
from  the  first  to  the  last  yeaning;  and  omitting 
fhe  last,  the  first  19  lambs  were  ju-oduced  in  less 
than  6  years.  The  following  dates  and  numbers 
were  coj)ied  from  the  written  niemoranda  kept  by 
Mr  Nottingham,  on  whom,  as  a  man  of  observa- 
tion and  accuracy,  the  most  entire  reliance  may 
be  placed. 

Tlie  ewe  was  yeaned  in  February,  1827. 
]u  February,  1828,  she  brought  2  laiidis. 

February,  1829,  4     do 

November  1st,  1829,  3     do 

(being  7  in  19  mouths.) 
February  7th,  1831,  3     do 

lUarch  lOtli,  1832,  3     do 

January  18tb,  1833,  2     do 

December  31st,  1833,  2     do 

April  13th,  1835,  1     do 

None  of  these  were  supposed  to  bo  preinature 
births,  and  as  large  a  (iroportion  of  the  lambs 
lived  as  could  have  been  expected  in  ordinary 
docks,  from  births  as  they  usually  occur.  Great 
care  was  generally  taken  of  the  mother,  but  owing 
to  particular  occurrences,  she  was  sometinjes 
greatly  exposed.  Her  lour  laujbs  were  yeaned  at 
a  birth  when  out  in  a  severe  snow  storm,  and  all, 
1  believe,  died  in  consequence.  'Ihe  ewe  was 
raised  as  a  house  lamb,  and  is  of  the  common 
breed.  She  was  the  only  ewe  kept  on  this  liirm, 
and  has  always  been  fed  abundantly.  When  giv- 
ing milk,  her  udder  was  stated  to  be  more  like  a 
cow's  in  size,  than  that  of  a  sheep.  But  if  her 
fecundity  was  caused  altogether  by  high  feeding, 
it  would  seem  that  the  same  eft'ects  may  be  cou- 
tinued  in  her  race  by  like  treatment.  Some  of 
the  female  lambs  of  this  ewe  wtie  given  to  Mr 
Nottingham's  sons,  and  have  been  kept  as  breed- 
ers, with  the  like  abundant  supply  of  food.  Of 
these,  one,  "  one  has  had  4  lambs  at  one  time,  and 
3  at  another  time  —  another  had  4  lambs  at  her 
first  and  only  yeaning  —  and  a  third  has  had  3 
lambs  at  one  yeaning."  these  latter  facts  were 
also  furnished  me  in  writing  by  Mr  Nottingham's 
son.  1  omitted  asking  what  proportion  ot  these 
were  raised  —  and  did  not  note  down  the  propor- 
tion of  those  lost  by  the  old  ewe 

Mr  Nottingbam's  flock  of  sheep  is  kept  on  gra- 
zing land  on  the  sea  side,  and  the  mother  of  this 
family  has  been  the  only  ewe  kept  at  his  house. 
In  addition  to  this  peculiar  situation,  she  has  had 


the  company  every  year,  except  the  last,  of  more 
than  one  inale — as  several  ram  lambs  were 
brought  home  from  the  sea  side  pasture  at  shear- 
ing time,  to  be  killed  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
Upon  these  facts,  and  his  observations,  Mr  N.  has 
formed  the  opinion  that  the  several  lambs  of  each 
yeaning  had  diflerent  sires  —  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  males  in  fact  determined  the  number  of 
lambs.  Whether  this  strange  o])inion  in  well 
founded  or  not,  Mr  N.  is  so  sure  of  it,  that  he  has 
latterly  more  than  once  before  the  yeaning  stated 
correctly  the  number  of  lambs  that  would  be  pro, 
duced.  The  last  time  there  was  only  one  male 
with  her — "  E.  R."  in  Farmer's  Register. 


Superiority  or  the  white  cdrra.vt  tor  ta- 
ble AND  wine. — Those  who  have  not  compared 
the  white  and  red  currant  together,  generally  are 
not  aware  of  the  great  difl^erence  tliere  is  between 
them  in  point  of  excellence.  The  white,  we 
think,  is  far  superior  to  the  red.  It  is  much 
sweeter  and  pleasanter  when  ripe  for  table  use, 
and  much  better  for  wine.  The  wine  made  from 
it,  if  light  colored  sugar  is  used,  is  nearly  color- 
less,  of  sweet  and  pleasant  flavor,  resembling  the 
light  sweefFrench  wines.  Bottled  at  a  jiarticular 
stage,  before  the  fermentation  has  entirely  subsi- 
ded, it  makes  a  very  fair  Champaign.  We  have 
now  some  of  this  wine  which  is  two  years  old, 
made  with  the  pure  juice  of  the  white  currant, 
water  and  loaf  sugar,  which  is  pronounced  by 
judges  to  be  exceedingly  fine  and  palatable.  To 
every  one  who  is  fond  of  this  fruit,  we  would 
recommend  by  all  means  the  cultivation  of  the 
white  variety,  on  the  score  of  economy  as  well  as 
palntahleness ,  as  it  takes  much  less  sugar  to  pre- 
pare it  for  the  table  than  the  red  —  is  equally  pro- 
ductive, and  as  easily  raised. — "  W.  W.  B."  in  thf 
Genesee  Farmer. 


Coal  in  MA-f^sFiELD We  learn  fiom  the  Taun- 
ton Gazette,  that  abed  of  coal  has  been  discovered 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  rail  road  leading  from 
Boston  to  Providence,  on  the  land  of  Mr  Alfred 
Harden.  In  digging  a  well  the  workmen  came 
to  a  vein  of  good  coal  within  ten  feet  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  A  blacksmith  has  made  trial 
of  it,  and  [ironounces  it  as  good  as  any  he  has 
bought.  Several  of  the  neighbors  have  tried  it 
with  success  in  their  fire-places  They  have  dug 
into  the  vein  about  six  feet,  and  have  not  found 
its  bottom. — JVeii'  Bedford  paper. 


Valuable  recipe. — When  a  crack  is  discover- 
ed in  a  stove,  through  which  the  fire  or  smoke 
penetrates,  the  apertures  may  be  completely  closed 
in  a  moment,  with  a  composition,  consisting  of 
wood  ashes  and  common  salt,  made  into  paste 
with  a  little  water,  plastered  over  the  crack.  The 
good  effect  is  equally  certain,  whether  the  stove, 
iSce.  be  cold  or  hot. — Long  Island  Star. 


Mr  A.  Brunson,  of  Meadville,  Pa.  says,  from 
fifteen  years'  experience,  he  finds  that  an  Indian 
meal  poultice,  covered  over  with  young  hyson  tea, 
softened  with  hot  water,  and  laid  over  burns  and 
frozen  flesh,  as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne,  will  relieve 
the  pain  in  five  minutes  ;  that  if  blisters  have  not 
arisen  before,  they  will  not  after  it  is  put  on,  and 
that  one  pouhice  is  generally  sufficient  to  effect  a 
cure. 
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[Frjn  th?  Da' iware  Stito  Jotirnal.J 
SILK. 
The  silk  biisiiioss  is  bocomiiij  an  objpct  of  earn- 
est attention  in  tliis country.  We  question  wlietli- 
er  any  portion  of  it,  is  better  lulapteii  to  tUe  busi- 
ness than  our  own  State.  We  mean  that  part  of 
the  business  wliich  relates  to  the  production  of 
the  raw  material  — the  cultivalion  of  the  nuilherry 
tree  and  the  raisin;?  of  cocoons.  The  soil  and 
temperature  of  Kent  and  Susse.\  counties  are  l)e- 
lieved  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  it.  It  is  a  busi- 
ness whicii  requires  scarcely  any  capital  but  the 
soil  itself.  The  raising  of  cocoons  is  but  a  simple 
process,  whicli  any  housewife,  nay,  young  boys 
and  girls  who  do  nothing  else,  may  ejisiiy  manage. 
The  spinning  and  reeling  would  be  an  agreeable 
employment  for  the  elder  girls.  Mulberry  trees 
can  be  easily  obtained,  and  when  two  or  three 
rears  old,  furnish  abundant  food  for  worms.  The 
employment  combines  the  recommendations  of 
being  healthful,  agreeable  and  lucrative.  The  silk 
manufacture  will  undoubtedly  become  a  great 
business  in  our  country,  and  our  farmers'  wives 
and  daughters  will,  in  a  short  time,  find  as  ready 
a  sale  for  their  cocoons,  as  the  farmer  does  for  his 
wheat  and  corn.  A  farmer,  with  competent 
means,  who  would  introduce  the  mulberry  tree 
in  Kent  or  Sussex  county,  and,  by  his  example 
and  influence,  induce  others  to  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness, would  be  a  benefactor  to  his  neighborhood. 
He  might  be  the  instrument  of  superinducing  a 
most  lucrative  and  valuable  employment,  which 
would  interfere  with  no  other  occupation,  and  the 
profits  of  which  would  be  clear  gain  to  tiie  State. 
It  would  interfere  with  no  other  business,  because 
the  trees,  when  once  planted,  require  little  further 
attention,  and  need  occupy  no  ground  which 
would  be  otherwise  appropriated  ;  and  because 
also,  the  plucking  of  the  leaves  and  feeding  of  the 
cocoons  could  be  all  performed  by  young  boys 
and  girls,  who  have  nothing  else  to  do.  In  a 
moral  and  intellectual  point  of  view,  if  the  busi- 
ness should  become  general,  it  would  be  of  inesti- 
mable advantage  to  the  rising  generation,  byteach- 
iug  them  habits  of  industry  at  that  early  period  of 
life,  which,  in  the  country,  is  too  often  wasted  in 
listlessness  and  ignorance ;  and  that  too  by  fur- 
nishing them  an  agreeable,  healthful  and  useful 
employment,  suited  to  their  capacity  and  years, 
under  their  parents'  eye,  and  enjoying  the  com- 
fort and  shelter  of  the  [jarentai  roof  In  short, 
we  know  of  no  experiment,  if  that  maybe  deemed 
an  experiment  which  has  been  a  source  of  wealth 
wherever  it  has  been  undertaken  —  which  more 
strongly  recommends  itself  to  our  farmers  in  Kent 
and  Sussex  than  this; — we  speak  of  them  partic- 
ularly, because,  having  all  the  natural  advantages 
of  soil  and  temperature  — and  without  manufac- 
tures or  foreign  commerce  —  it  would  admirably 
amalgamate  with,  aud  agreeably  and  profitably  di- 
versify the  monotonous  routine  and  uncertain  pro- 
fits of  corn  ami  wheat  crops.  Let  some  farmer 
begin  the  [jlanting  of  mulberry  trees  —  plant  them 
about  his  house,  or  along  his  fence,  or  make  hedges 
of  them.  They  take  up  no  ground  which  is 
wanted,  and  they  are  growing  while  ho  is  sleep- 
ing. Let  him  give  shoots  to  his  netghhors,  until 
the  tree  becomes  as  universal  as  any  of  our  forest 
trees.  Let  him  follow  it  up  by  raising  the  cocoon 
and  preparing  the  silk  until  it  becomes,  as  it  may 
easily  become,  a  general  and  lucrative  business. 
Such  a  man  would  earn  a  monument  more  endur- 
ing than  brass  or  marble. 


[Krraii  the  .Miiiiit-  tariunr  | 
PHKSERVlJVG  POTATOFS. 

Injurious    KffiTl)!  of  their   Tops. 

Every  body  (except  ('obbett,  and  he  's  dead,) 
loves  potatoes,  that  is,  if,  in  the  first  J):are,  they 
are  ripe,  in  the  second  place  well  preserved,  and 
in  the  third  place  they  arc  well  cooked.  Without 
stopping  to  doubt  the  abilities  of  the  good-wives 
of  our  land  in  this  departnieiit  of  household  econ- 
omy, we  will  proceed  to  read  iheir  husbands  a 
homily  upon  the  "  waysanil  means"  of  preserving 
potatoes  as  they  ought  to  bo.  We  will  suppose, 
then,  that  they  are  ripe,  that  is,  have  obtained  a 
fair  size,  and  are  mealy  and  farinaceous  when 
properly  cooked.  When  digging,  don't  let  each 
boy,  or  hand,  have  a  pile  of  liis  owu,  where  he 
empties  his  basket,  spreading  them  out  as  much  as 
|iossible  upon  the  ground,  ia  order  that  each  pota- 
to may  feel  the  full  an<l  direct  influence  of  the  sun 
and  air.  And  furthernuue,  don't  let  them  dig 
more  than  can  be  got  in  at  night,  and  therefore 
allowed  to  be  out  12  or  24  hours,  with  nothing 
over  them  but  a  few  straggling  tops,  as  a  sort  of 
an  apology  for  a  covering.  But,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  advise  in  the  premises — and  we  have 
followed  plans,  and  by  some  spoiled  as  good  ])ota- 
toes  as  ever  were  grown,  by  our  ignorance  or 
carelessness,  or  both  —  we  would  reconjmend  a 
cart  covered  on  the  top  tightly  with  boards,  or  by 
an  old  coverlid,  so  th.it  the  potatoes,  when  put  in, 
shall  not  be  exposed  at  all  to  the  light,  and  as  lit-- 
tie  as  possible  to  the  air,  and  carried  into  the  cel- 
lar or  bins  as  soon  after  they  are  taken  from  the 
hills  as  they  can  conveniently.  The  bins  should 
also  be  so  constructed  that  potatoes  can  be  exclu- 
ded from  air  and  light,  in  short  so  as  to  keep  them 
in  a  similar  state  to  that  which  they  are  in  previ- 
ously to  their  being  dug  —  that  is,  secure  from 
the  light  and  air  —  with  a  little  moisture,  and  a 
temperature  sufiiciently  low  to  keep  them  from 
vegetating. 

The  plan  laid  down  by  Mr  Barnum,  and  pub- 
lished in  our  paper  last  summer,  we  think  is  a 
good  one,  viz.,  to  make  a  bin,  put  some  sand  or 
turf  at  the  bottom,  cut  some  sods  and  line  up  the 
sides  and  ends  with  them,  and  when  Uie  potatoes 
are  put  in  cover  them  over  with  sods,  and  beat 
them  down  solid  —  this  keejiSthem  moist  and  cool, 
and  we  doubt  not  is  an  excellent  plan. 

The  light  has  a  peculiar  action  on  some  pota- 
toes, making  them  heavy  and  watery  or  waxy, 
and  strong  or  rancid  to  the  taste.  It  is,  jierhaps, 
not  always  possible  to  prevent  this,  when  they 
have  suffered  from  some  disease  of  their  tops,  or 
have  been  disturbed  while  growing,  or  have  not 
a  suitable  soil.  As  it  regards  the  tops,  it  is  genor- 
aJly  the  custom  to  throw  them  down  and  take  no 
further  trouble  aboyt  them.  A  correspondent  in 
a  late  number  of  the  Farmer,  recommends  pre- 
serving them  when  they  are  green,  for  fodder  — 
and  another  correspondent  cautions  us  against 
leaving  them  on  the  ground,  because  they  form  a 
harbor  and  breeding  place  for  insects  which  will 
injure  the  next  crop,  especially  if  it  be  wheat. 
We  know  not  whether  this  invariably  follows,  but 
we  have  seen,  during  the  past  summer^  several 
crops  of  wheat  that  succeeded  a  potato  crop,  all  of 
which  were  injured  by  some  worm  or  insect.  One 
in  particular,  we  recollect,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
our  office,  a  part  of  which  was  much  injured  ami 
very  thin,  while  at  another  end  of  the  same  field, 
and  on  soil  of  the  same  texture,  but  which  had  not 
been  preceded  by  potatoes,  it   was  very  stout  and 


prolific.  It  is  better,  therefore,  undoubtedly, 
either  to  gnlher  them  up  and  burn  them,  or  throw 
ihem  into  the  hog  yard,  for  their  shoatsliips  to- 
manufacture  into  manure. 


A.NKCDOTKS  OF  THE  F.Ei,. — Ecls  wheu  kept  in. 
fresh  water  ponds  grow  very  large,  and  are  very 
vorai-iotis  ;  they  are  known  to  swallow  frogs  and 
lizards  whole,  which  have  been  found  on  opening 
large  ones.  A  gentleman  in  Twickenham,  Eng. 
had  a  large  pond,  on  wliich  he  bred  a  number  of 
(lurks  and  geese.  He  was  much  astonished  by 
the  disappearance  of  large  uumbers  of  goslings 
and  ducklings,  as  soon  as  they  took  to  the  water. 
Having  occasion,  about  this,  time,  to  draw  his 
pond,  he  found  a  nmnber  of  eels,  and  on  opening 
them,  the  undigested  remains  of  many  of  the  lost 
birds  were  found.  Eels  have  been  caught  in 
fre^h  water  ponds,  weighing  eighteen  or  twenty 
pounds. 

They  are  supposed  to  be  more  imiversally 
S]!read  over  the  globe  than  any  other  tribe  of  ani- 
mals, with  the  exception  of  man.  It  is  said  that 
none  are  seen  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  or  in 
Lake  Erie.  Some  one  supposes  that  all  the  eels 
in  the  interior  visit  the  sea,  annually,  and  then 
return  from  their  pilgrimage  to  the  old  s])ot  ;  and 
it  is  moreover  asserted,  but  certainly  on  doubtful 
authority,  if  an  eel  remain  habitually  in  fresh  wa- 
ter, it  becomes  barren.  We  do  not  credit  a  word 
of  this  ;  there  is  some  want  of  accuracy  in  the 
examination. 

Though  they  have  been  repeatedly  seen  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  high  on  the  rocks  of  the  cataract,  wend- 
ing their  way  up,  they  have  never  yet  succeeded 
in  the  enterprise.  Mr  Clinton  supposes  the  reason 
why  eels  do  not  exist  in  Lake  Erie,  if  any  were 
left  thei-e  on  the  subsiding  of  the  waters  of  the 
flood,  is  because  their  communication  was  cut  oflT 
from  the  ocean.  And  in  illustration  of  his  theory, 
relates  that  the  Passaic  siver  formed  of  the  union 
of  three  considerable  streams,  Rockaway,  Long 
Pond  and  Ramapough  creeks  ;  until  a  canal,  some 
years  ago,  was  cut  around  the  great  falls  at  Peter- 
son, no  eel  was  ever  seen  in  the  waters  above. 
Since  that  work  was  com);leted,  the  water  abounds 
with  them,  distinguished  for  size  and  quality. 


The  farmer It  does  one's  heart  good  to  see 

a  merry  round-faced  farmer.  So  independent, 
and  yet  so  free  from  vanities  and  pride.  So  rich, 
and  yet  so  industrious  :  so  patient  and  persevering 
in  his  calling,  and  yet  so  kind,  social  and  obliging. 
There  are  a  thousand  noble  traits  about  him  which 
light  up  his  character.  He  is  generally  hospitable 
—  eat  and  drink  with  him,  and  he  won't  set  a 
mark  on  you,  and  sweat  it  out  of  you  with  double 
compound  interest,  as  some  I  have  known  will : 
you  are  welcome.  He  will  do  you  a  kindness 
without  expecting  a  return  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion :  it  is  not  so  with  every  body.  He  is  gener- 
ally more  honest  and  sincere  —  less  disposed  to 
deal  in  a  low  and  underhand  cunning,  than  many 
I  could  name.  He  gives  to  society  its  best  sup- 
port ;  is  the  firmest  pillar  that  supports  the  edifice 
of  Government ;  he  is  the  lord  of  nature.  Look 
at  him  in  his  homespun  and  gray  back  —  gentle- 
men, laugh  if  you  will  —  but,  believe  me,  he  can 
laugh  back  if  he  pleases. 


The  safest  means  of  becoming  known  to  many, 
is  by  assisting  many  that  are  unknown. 
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Massachusetts  gllk  Company. 

An  association  of  genllemen  of  this  city  and  vicinity, 
under  the  above  title,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  liave 
purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Framingham,  Mass., 
20  miles  from  this  city,  on  the  Worcester  rail  road,  and 
they  have  100,000  trees  of  the  White  Mulberry,  and  10 
to  20,000  of  the  Morus  Mullicaulis  trees,  wliicli  are  to  be 
set  out ;  and,  with  the  future  addition  of  trees,  will  form 
a  large  plantation.  They  have  made  a  selection  of  an 
unrivalled  location,  and  there  is  every  reason  that  the 
Silk  business,  under  the  direction  of  the  gentlemen  inter- 
ested, will  succeed,  and  be  a  source  of  profit  to  them- 
selves and  a  great  benefit  to  the  country.  A  plantfition 
of  l.'iO  acres  of  White  Mulberry  trees,  at  six  years  of 
age,  will  produce  20  to  25,000  lbs.  of  raw  silk  annually, 
which,  at  $4  per  lb.,  will  amount  to  the  enormous  .sum 
of  $100,000. 


IFroni  l''esse]iden'sSilk  Manual.] 
Transplanting  Mulberry  Trees,  ^e. 

What  would  be  the  proper  season  for  taking  up,  trans- 
porting, and  setting  out  young  trees  (Morus  Mullicaulis) 
from  (he  Northern  States  to  the  Southern,  —  say  the  lat- 
itude of  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Pensacola,  or  St  Augus- 
tine .-'  Will  the  Editor  of  the  Manual  be  so  good  as  to 
give  us  an  article  on  ibis  subject  in  the  next  number .' 
Geo.  L.  Crosbv. 

By  the  Editor. —  We  believe  that  either  Fall  or  Spring 
will  answer  for  transplanting  mulberry  trees  as  well  as 
all  other  trees.  Mr  Cobb  says,  "  I  prefer  transplanting 
in  the  Spring."  "  "  In  France  they  transplant  just  after 
the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  the  autumn."  t  The  following, 
from  Mr  D.  Stehbins,  of  Northampton,  Secretary  of  the 
Hampshire,  Franklin  and  Hampden  Agricultural  Society, 
contains  useful  hints  relative  to  transpl.Jiuing,  and  infers 
that  Autumn  is  to  be  preferred.  "In  setting  out  your 
mulberrv  trees,"  eays  Mr  S,  "  1  filiould  recommend  that 
you  head  them  down  to  within  four  or  six  inches  of  the 
ground,  and  the  sprouts  from  the  roots  will,  next  spring, 
grow  with  great  vigor.  I  bare,  in  my  nursery,  evidence 
of  the  fact,  and  also  that  the  new  tree  from  tiie  root  has 
grown  a  greater  height  ih.in  th(jse  not  headed  down.  It 
requires  all  the  noiirisljnient  of  the  root  to  support  the  old 
stalk,  and  it  also  looks  old  and  unpromising,  but  iho  new 
shoot  looks  yeung  and  vigorous. 

"  I  have  one  or  two  thousand  3'ellow  locusts  of  lour  to 
eight  feet  in  height  to  set  out,  and  intend  to  head  tliem 
down  before  setting;  having,  for  five  years  past,  been 
setting  out  the  whole  stalks  to  no  profit  of  increase. 
The  importance  of  heading  down  is  aedtnowlodged  by 
our  best  gaideners  here.'' 

»  Cobb's  Manual,  p.  IG.         t  Rush's  Manual,  p.  4J. 

Prince's  Nursery  Grounds. 

.  Messrs  Prince  &  Sons  have  requested  us  to  slnlo,  that 
as  an  impression  has  gone  abroad  that  the  tract  of  land 
they  sold  for  building  lots,  in  June  last,  comprised  their 
Nursery  Grounds,  they  doem  it  proper  to  contradict  so 
erroneous  an  idea.  The  property  sold  lies  opposite  10 
their  E'ltablishment,  which  is  not  0[:ly  undiminished,  but 
which  it  is  their  determination  to  never  lessen  or  impair, 
and  they  intend  to  continue  to  extend  it  in  every  respect 
commensurate  with  its  great  European  and  American 
patronage.  There  never  was  a  period  when  it  was  in  so 
high  a  state  of  perfection  as  regards  the  excellence  and 


extent  of  the  coUectirvn  of  Fruit  Trees,  and  of  every  other  |  species  you  can  best  tell.     Many  of  the   p: 
class  of  Trees,  Plants,  &c.  to  whose  culture  itis  devoted 
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r.xuiBiTioN  or  fruits. 
Pears.— By  Mr  Downer,  Bleecker's  Meadow,  Dix, 
Urbanisle,  Beurre  Colmar  d'Autnmne,  Beurro  Diel. 
Another  kind,  oblong,  lar!;e,  unknown.  By  Dr  Sliurt- 
left',  sent  by  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr.,  Mayor  of  the  city, 
from  his  mansion  at  Waltham,  late  the  residence  ofGov. 
Gore,  various  kinds.  Sot  names  only,  being  mostly  winter 
varieties  of  the  ancient  class  —  these  were  the  Sucre 
Vert,  Martin  Sec,  Martin  Sire,  Winter  or  Easter  Berga- 
motte,  or  Bergamotte  de  Pacques,  Ambretle,  or  more 
correctly  L'Echesserie,  of  the  French  :  also  a  new  kind 
and  what  was  i<upposed  to  be  either  the  Bezi  V.aet  or  the 
Diel ;  being  blown  down  by  the  heavy  gales  which  oc- 
curred a  few  weeks  since,  and  while  in  an  immature 
slate,  it  could  not  be  identified  with  certainty.  We  an- 
ticipate more  specimens  from  this  celebrated  estate.  By 
Mr  Manning,  Josephine,  also  called  Jaminette  of  the 
Flemish,  and  by  the  French  Sabine,  otherwise  called 
Poire  d'Austtasie.  The  first  synonymes  are  right,  the 
last  may  be,  and  is,  according  to  the  specimen  trees  sent 
us.  Also  Beurre  Knox  and  Passe  Colmar.  By  Cheever 
Newhall,  D'Aremberg,  Bleecker's  Meadow,  Wilkinson, 
Beurre  Did.  By  Mr  Bortlett,  Wilkinson,  Dix,  Culotte 
de  Suisse,  Sylvanche  verte  — the  last  yet  rare,  but  large 
and  uncommonly  fine.  By  Edward  Cruft,  from  his  gar- 
den in  the  city  in  Pearl  St.,  a  large  round  and  beautiful 
fruit,  of  a  clear  yellow  color,  stained  next  the  sun  with 
red  —  the  flesh  beurre  and  good  —  some  of  them  weigh- 
ing 9  or  10  ounces.  This  appears  to  be  the  same  variety 
which  was  exhibited  by  Dr  S.  A.  Shurtleff  at  a  former 
meeting.  [See  the  note  of  Mr  Cruft  which  is  annexed 
10  this  report]  By  John  Rayner,  of  Boston,  St  Michael. 
By  A.  D.  Williams,  band.sonie  specimens  of  the  delicious 
Urbaniste.  By  William  Kenrick,  the  Burnet  Pear, 
specimens  sent  by  Dr  Joel  Burnet,  of  Southboro',  and 
so  named  for  him  by  the  Committee  of  the  Horlicullural 
Society  in  a  former  year  —  a  very  large,  oblong  fruit, 
pyramidally  formed,  ihe  skin  dark  green  or  brown,  very 
slightly  tinged  with  red  next  the  sun,  the  surface  uneven, 
and  covered  with  slight  protuberances  ;  not  handsome  ; 
the  flesh  beurre  or  buttery,  slightly  astringent  and  musky, 
sugary  and  good.  This  must  be  called  a  valuable  fruit ; 
and  is  a  native  production,  and  the  more  valuable  siioutd 
it  appear  that  the  tree  produces  great  crops.  Dr  Burnett 
has  liberally  offered  to  send  scions  of  the  kind  to  the 
Society  at  llie  suitable  season,  and  judging  from  the  re 
marks  we  heard,  t!)ey  could  not  fail  to  prove  highly  ac- 
ceptable to  our  horliculliiiists. 

Apples. — By  Mr  Downer,  a  large  variety,  very  beau- 
tiful and  fine  —  the  name  unknown.  By  L.  P.  Grosve- 
nor,  a  variety  from  Connecticut,  the  Tift  Sweeting. 

Also,  from  Mr  Downer,  a  fine  variety  of  the  Shaghark 
from  a  tree  cngraiV-d  un  his  grounds  a  few  years  since. 

Wine  — By  Messrs  Winsbip,  a  bottle  sent  by  G.  VV. 
Brimmer,  of  Lono^wori/i '5  Isal.tlla  Wine  —  the  qualilv 
and  flavor  good. 

For  the  Committee,         William  Kknrick. 

Mr  Cruft's  Letter. 
Dear  Sir; — I  send  for  inspection  a  specimen  of  my 
pears,  which  I  think  will  be  found  equal,  at  least,  to  the 
fruit  produced  in  our  neighbouring  country.  The  tree 
from  wiiich  ihis  fruit  has  been  taken,  I  procured  at  New 
York  and  planted  in  May,  1822, and  this  is  the  first  year 
it  has  given  other  than  about  a  dozen  pears.  It  was  sta- 
ted to  me  to  be  the  Winter  Buerre  —  but  of  its  name  and 


weighed 
from  nine  to  ten  ounces  each.  You  are  aware,  my  dear 
Sir,  that  if  I  possess  any  thing  (Fruits)  rare  or  superior 
in  my  garden,  1  do  it  with  a  desire  to  benefit  the  horti- 
culturist, or  those  who  are  inclined  to  profit  by  fruits  of 
rare  quality. 

With  good  wishes, 

I  am  your  friend,     Enw.  Cruft. 
Pearl  street,  Saturday,  Oct.  31,1835. 
To  the  Hon.  E.  Vose,  Prcs.  Hort.  Society. 


The    Seckel    Fenr. 

In  mentioning  the  fact  a  few  days  since,  that  some  of 
the  fruit  of  the  original  Scckel  Pear  tree  formed  a  part 
of  the  collection  at  the  late  Horticultural  Exhibition  held 
in  this  city,  we  stated  that  the  tree  was  known  as  far 
back  as  47  years.  We  are  now  able  to  state  that  there 
are  amongst  us  gentlemen  who  can  trace  its  existence  to 
a  more  remote  period.  The  venerable  Bishop  White, 
whose  memory  is  remarkable  fur  its  strength  and  correct- 
ness, says,  that  when  he  was  a  boy,  about  seventy  years 
ago.  there  was  a  breeder  in  this  city  known  by  the  name 
of  Dutch  Jacob,  who  was  a  great  sportsman.  At  a  cer- 
tain season  of  the  year  he  was  known  by  his  neighbors 
and  others  to  bring  home  from  his  excursions  very  deli- 
cious pears,  but  he  would  never  tell  any  body  where  he 
procured  them.  About  that  period,  the  London  Land 
Company,  which  owned  some  land  below  the  city,  made 
a  sale,  and  Dutch  Jacob  purchased  the  lot  upon  wliicli 
his  pear  tree  stood.  It  afterwards  became  the  property 
of  Mr  Seckel,  and  now  belongs  to  the  estate  of  the  late 
Mr  Girard.  The  Seckel  pear  is  now  known  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  we  presume  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
as  one  of  the  most  delicious  of  fruits. — Phil.  Gaz. 


Ijarge  Apples. 

We  have  seen  accounts  from  dilTerent  sections  of  the 
country  of  apples  of  uncommon  size  and  weight.  The 
largest  that  we  now  remember  to  have  seen  mentioned, 
weighed  24  ounces.  Our  own  county  of  Franklin  ex- 
ceeds any  thing  that  we  have  heard  of  in  the  growth  of 
the  apple.  We  have  seen  an  apple  which  grew  on  the 
farm  of  Harrison  Blanton,  Esq.  in  this  neighborhood, 
which,  when  pulled  from  the  tree,  weighed  twenty-six 
ounces.  The  fruit  is  of  the  pippin  kind,  and  is  fair  to  the 
eye  and  delicious  to  the  taste.  The  apples  on  the  tree 
from  which  this  one  was  taken,  would  average  more 
than  a  pound  in  weight,  and  we  are  told  that  a  lady  in 
town,  from  four  of  them  only,  made  a  dessert  which  was 
sufficient  fiir  the  entertainment  of  17  persons.  The  crop 
of  apples  throughout  the  State  is  generally  unusually 
fine,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  apple  any  where 
grows  to  greater  perfection  than  it  does  in  Kentucky. 
— Franliford,  Ky.  paper. 

Liberality, 

We  are  happy  again  to  acknowledge  our  obligations  1» 
The  Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Do- 
mestic Industry,  for  their  very  generc  us  appropriation  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  purchase  copies  of  the 
New  England  Farmer  lor  the  use  of  said  Society.  We 
should  be  extremely  thankful  if  other  similar  Societies 
would  exhibit  a  similar  spirit  of  generosity ;  and  wc 
would  endeavor,  by  increased  exertions,  to  promote  the 
great  objects  for  which  they  arc  associated,  and  to  which 
their  efforts  are  so  beneficially  directed,  to  merit  such 
munificence  as  has  repeatedly  been  manifested  to  us  by 
the  above-named  Institution. 


Mr  N.  Manchester,  of  Plainfield,  N.  H.  raised  the  past 
seas(m  five  red  beett,  whose  aggregate  weight  was  forty 
six  pounds  and  a  half. 


vol..  XIV.  so.  ir. 
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BRIGHTON  MARKET.— MoND»Y,  Nov.  2,  1835. 
Ue})iirleil  for  the  Duily  Ailvertiser  &.  PDtriot. 

At  Miiiket  2050  BocfCattle,  1100  Stores,  3840  Sheep, 
and  18{)()  Swine.  Several  lots  Slcjres  woie  ut  market 
laiit  week. 

Pricks— ^Bm/  Cattle — Nearly  all  the  better  qualiiifs 
1)1"  market  Caf.lc  were  purchaBeil  before  llioy  arrived  at 
market,  at  an  ndvaneii  Irom  last  week.  VVe  noticed  a 
lew  very  'fine  taken  at  'Ms  (id.  Prime  at  30s  a  32s  ; 
good  at  37s  a  30s  ;  Small  Cattle  at  18s  a  24s. 

Barrelling  Cattle —Mess 'i4s;  No,  1.  20s ;  No.  3 
ItkCd. 

Sturts — Yearlings  at  $4  50  a  5  ;  two  year  old  7  50  a 
13;  three  vcar  old  $13  a  21. 

S/,fc;,_Ordinary  at  Ps  a  10s  ;  middling  10s,  Gd,  Us  3d 
and  12*  belter  qualities  12s  9d,  13s  lid,  and  15s  ;  wea- 
thers ll3s  lid,  18s  and  19s  Ijd  ;  a  few  oorset  weathers  at 
;f;(ieacli. 

Swine — iVIarket  qviito  spirited,  nearly}  all  sold  and 
former  prices  fully  supported.  Several  lots  told  barrows 
and  large  shoals  were  taken  at  (J,  sows  at  5,  lots  to  ped- 
dle at  5  for  sows,  and  G  fur  barrows.  Small  lots  of  se- 
leeted  barrows  at  6  1-2  ;  at  retail,  5  1-2  a  6  for  sows  and 
6  1-2  a  7  for  barrows. 


STR.WV  CUTTERS. 


For  sale   at  I'ne   Agricultural  Warehouse   No.  51  If  52, 
DkuthMarliet  Sircet. 

Willis'  improved  Straw  Cutter, 
Greeves'      *'  •'  *' 

Eastman's    "  *'  " 

Safford's       "  "  *' 

Siowell's      •'  "  " 

Dutch  haad  "  "    . 

The  a(lvaata.£;c  of  cutting  food  for  horse,  cattle  or  even  for 
ows,  is  of  great   importance,  as  there  is  a  saving  of  at  least 
65  per  cent  of  the  Ibdder.  and  the  animals  are  kept  in  much 
metter  order.  nov  i  J.  R.  NEWELL. 


FOR  SALE  -AT  THOMAS   MASON'S  GARDEN, 
EDEN   STREET,  CHARLESTOWN. 

Raspberries,  &.C..  While  Antwerp,  Red  Antwerp,  Red 
Baroet, — Also  a  few  doz.  .Mason's  new  seedling  Grape,  Rasp- 
oerries  of  a  Siiperior  quality  for  size  and  6avor. 

Also — Red  and  While  Dutch  Currants,  a  very  large  fruit 
■oj  the  doz.  or  hundred,— also  Grape  Vines  of  all  kinds. 

Also — Trained  Teach  Trees,  do.  Nectarines  and  Apricots, 
trained  for  vialls  and  fences,  from  one  to  three  year  ol*J. 

Also— English  Gnosebcrrv  Bushes.— All  orders  left  with 
>EO.  C.  BARRETT,  will" be  dulv  attended  to. 


MORTJS   MUIiTICAUIilS. 

Frdit  iKD  Ornamental  Trees. 
Nursery  of  Wii.t.iam  Kenrick,  Nonantum  Hill  in 
Uewton,  near  Bostt.n,  and  near  the  IVorcfster  Rail  Road. 
Selections  of  the  finest  varieties  of  New  Flemish  Pears. — 
%lso  Apples,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Plums,  Nectarins,  Almonds, 
i^pricots,  Grape  Vines,  Currants,  Rasberries,  fine  imported 
.ancashire  Goospberries,  Slrawerries,  &c. — 
iMoRUs  MnLTicAi'Lis,  or  C-inese  Mulberry,  by  the  single 
ree,  the  100  or  lOGO— and  Plantations  for  silk  furinshed  al  ihe 
educed  prices  and  ireasnnntjle  rales. 

li,000  Peach  Trees  of  finest  select  kinds  are  now  ready  ;or 
ale. 
Ornam-nlal  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and   Roses  of  about   1000 
nest  kinds, — Als.i  Herbaceous  flowering  plants,  Pa^onies  and 
plendid  Uouble  Dahlias. 
The  excellence  of  the  varieties,  the  quality,  the  size,  con- 
Hually  improve    as  the   numbers   are  augmented.      These 
ow  comprise  nearly  400,(00 — covering    compactly    about 
0  acres. 
All  orders  left  with  Geo.  C.  Barrett,  who  is  Agent,   at 
is  Seed  Store  and  the  Agricultural   Warehouse  and  Reposi- 
ry,  Nos  51  (Ij.  52,  North  Market  street,  will  be  in  lik.>   mau- 
irauly  attended  to — Catalogues  gratis,  on  application. 


V.ALU.VOHS    WORTt    ON     PRUJTS,       VKGKTA- 
BL.E$,    SIILK,    <fcc 

}"M  published  and  for  s,de  by  Grn.  C.  Barrett,  'I'ME 
NEW  AiMERICAN  ORCllARDIST,  or  an  acrount  of  the 

MOST  VAI.f  BI.E  VARIETIES  OK  KKUIT.of  all  clim;lli's,  adapli>d 

to  cultivation  in  the  United  States,  with  iheir  hislorv,  nioilcs 
of  culture,  inanagemenl,  uses,  &.C.,  ami  Ihe  rui.riinE  or 
sii.k;  with  an  Appendix  on  VKCETAnt-i-.s.  OnN^M^■.^'TAL 
Treks  and  ri.oWERs.     By  WILLIAM  KKNKICK. 

A  new  edition,  enlarged  and  improved.  A  cliapter  on 
"  Climate  "  another  chapter  on  Modern  or  Landscape  Gardens, 
—also,  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Mulberry  Plantations,  and  the 
Cuknre  of  Silk,  and  the  wiiole  Class  of  Vegi'iables  being- now 
for  Ihe  first  lime  ailded  and  all  that  rel.iles  to  them. 

1  vol.  I'2mo.    4i0  pages  elegantly  bound.     Price  gl. 

VALUABLE  IVE-W  \V<»RK  ON  SILK. 

.\meriean  Silk  Grower's  Guide,  is  this  <lav  published  at  Ihe 
office  of  the  New  England  Faimrr— being  fhe  art  of  growing 
the  .Mullierry  anri  manufncture  ol  Silk  oii  Ihe  M'stem  of  sic- 
cessive  cr.ps  each  season — bv  Wm.  Kenrick,  author  of  the 
New  .American  Orchnrdist ;  112  pp.  price  42  cents,  neatly 
bound  in  cloth.  Booksellers  and  traders  supplied  on  favorable 
terms.  GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

For  sale  a  Farm  in  Bedford,  County  of  Middlesex.  17  miles 
from  Boston  and  10  from  Lowell,  containing  104  acres  inclu- 
ding about  15  acres  covered  with  a  valuable  growth  of  wood 
which  has  been  preserved  with  great  care  for  the  last  20  years, 
Ihe  garden  contains  about  3  acres  under  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion and  is  furnished  with  a  groat  variety  of  flowers  and 
shrubs  which  have  been  collected  at  much  labor  and  expense; 
at  ached  lo  the  garden  is  a  Green  House  filled  with  thirty 
bearing  Grafie  \"incs,  and  choice  and  valuable  plants  which 
will  be  sold  or  not  as  die  purchaser  may  choose.  The  Farm 
is  under  good  cultivation  and  together  with  the  Garden  is 
slocked  wiih  the  choicest  Fruits,  such  as  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  (iuinees.  Plums,  Strawberries  of  various  kinds. 
Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  &e  &-c.,  which  Ihe  present  owner 
has  spared  no  expense  in  obtaining.  The  Farm  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Oncord  River,  which  is  well  supplied  with 
fish,  and  the  counlry  around  abounds  with  same,  n'aking  it 
desirable  retreat  to  the  gentleman  who  is  fond  of  fishing  or 
sh'oting. 

Possession  will   be  given   on  Ihe  Isl  April  next — for  terms, 
which  will  t>e  liberal,  apply  to  the  subscriber  in    Boston  o 
the  Farm.  JA:^IES  VILA. 

Oct.  1,  1335.  2m 


APALAOHICOLA. 

ELIAB  STONE  BREWER  Intends  to  establish  him- 
self in  Apalachicola,  Florida,  as  a  General  Commission 
Merchant  and  Broker.  The  rapid  growth  of  this  jiarl  of  Flo- 
rida and  the  great  deman<!  for  almost  every  production  and 
manufacture  of  the  New  England  Stales,  he  flatters  himself 
will  enable  him  to  dispose  of  any  arlirles  that  may  be  con- 
signed lo  him,  to  a  great  advantage  lo  the  owner,  he'will  leave 
heie  about  tlie  1st  o^f  Noveii  ber.  He  also  offers  his  services 
to  purchase  Cotton  for  the  manufactories  and  merchants. 

Orders  left  with  GEO.  C.  BARRETT.  Esq.  for  the  pre- 
sent or  at  any  time,  wi'l  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Boston,  Oct.  12,  1835.  istf 


MULBERRY  TREES  ANU  SEEDS. 

100,000  Chinese  Mulberry,  or  Morns  Mullicaulis,  of  various 
sizes,  al  reduced  prices. 

150,000  While  Italian  Mulberry,  al  very  low  rates  by  the 
1000  or  larger  quantities. 

200  lbs  While  Italian  .Mulberry  seeds. 

Also  the  following  superior  large  sized  trees  which  now  form 
a  Mulberry  orchard,  but  must  be  removed. 

2000  Chinese  iMulberry,  3  years  old,  7i  to  8  feet  high.  , 
do  do  2         do         5.i  to  6  feet  high, 

do  do  .">        do  and  budded   on    the 

White  Mulberry,  which  have  proved  to  be  much  more  hardy 
than  those  from  cuttings. 

These  6000  trees  are  the  greatest  acquisition  that  any  silk 
cutturist  can  possibly  obtain,  and  there  is  not  another  equally 
valuable  collection  for  sale  in  the  Union,  as  those  who  have 
such  will  not  pari  with  them. 

50,000  cuttings  of  the  Chinese  Mulberry  at  a  reasonable 
rate  by  1000,  &c. 

'I'he  New  Catalogues  of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  are 
just  published,  comprising  the  largest  assortment  ever  offered 
for  sale,  and  including  all  the  choice  new  varieties.  Venders 
will  be  supplied  in  any  quantities  at  very  low  rates  and  a  liberal 
credit 

The  subscribers  will  enter  into  contracts  to  supply  any 
number  of  Chinese  or  White  Italian  Mulberries  on  very  reason- 
able terms. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  of  all  kinds,  Bulbous  Rools, 
Green  House  Plants  and  every  other  article  promptly  sup- 
plied and  at  very  moderate  prices 

N.  B.  Pear  Trees  of  large  size, — Catalogues  will  be  sent 
to  every  applicant. 

Flushing,  L.  I.Oct. 7.  WM.  PRINCE  &.  SONS.      | 


PRUNES  OF  COUNTRY  PIIODUCI':. 
corrected  with  griat  care,  wekklt. 


ApptBs,        new. 

barrel 

1  60 

2  0 

bushel 

1  25 

I  ^ 

Beef,  mess.  1  new) 

barrel 

10  50 

u  -■« 

Cargo,  No.  I. 

" 

7  60 

«(K 

prime,         .... 

*' 

625 

<iN 

Beeswax,  (Amcric  n) 

pound 

22 

2 

liuTTER  inspected.  No.  1,     . 

•  • 

15 

1 

Cheese,  new  milk 

<< 

8 

Feathers,  nnrthi'rn,  geese,      . 

■• 

46 

St 

southern,  gees". 

•  ' 

41 

Flax,  American,      .... 

" 

9 

Fl.AXSEEIl, 

bushel 

1  37 

1  'k 

tLOUR,  (ienesee,               .      cash      . 

barrel 

025 

r>  r> 

Baltimore,  Howard  street. 

" 

G.f7 

fifi 

Baltimore,  wharf. 

" 

6  25 

R<t 

Alexand.ia,        . 

" 

6  50 

fifi 

Grain,  Corn,  noilhern  yellow  . 

bushel 

1  07 

1  11 

southern  >-eIlow 

" 

105 

in 

white, 

" 

103 

lo. 

Rye,  northern,           none. 

It 

96 

9 

Barley 

" 

Oats,  nor  hern, .     (prime) 

'1 

50 

5 

Hat,  best  English,  per  ton  of  2000  lbs 

22  00 

25  nt 

eastern  screwed,   . 

'• 

17  00 

18  0( 

hard  pressed,    .... 

" 

18  00 

20  (K 

HoKEV,         new. 

gallon 

Hops,  1st  quality  new 

pound 

15 

1 

2d  quality    ,         .          .         . 

" 

12 

1 

Lard,  Boston,  1st  sort,    . 

" 

11 

1 

southern,  1st  sort. 

•' 

9 

1 

Leather,  slaughter,  sole, 

" 

19 

2 

do.        upper. 

*' 

12 

I 

dry  hide,  sole, 

*< 

19 

do.        upper, . 

" 

18 

« 

Philadelphia,  sole. 

'* 

27 

". 

Baltimore,  sole,  . 

t' 

25 

V. 

Lime,  best  sort, 

cask 

1  04 

iv 

Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  extra  clear,  . 

barrel 

2100 

215 

Navy,  mess,  .... 

«' 

16  00 

16  M 

bone,  middlings, 

" 

Seeds,  Herd's  Grass, 

225 

2, -if 

Red  Top, 

70 

S( 

Red  Clover,  norlhern. 

pound 

9 

I 

White  Dutch  Honeysuckle,  . 

" 

25 

3f 

Silk  Cocoons,  (American)       . 

bushel 

2  75 

am 

Tali.ow,  tried,     .... 

cwt. 

7  50 

8(K 

Wool,  prime,  or  Sa-vmy  Fleeces.    . 

jiound 

65 

7, 

American,  full  blood,  washed. 

55 

fi. 

do.        3-4ths            do. 

it 

5fl 

^ 

do.        1-2                do. 

tt 

37 

45 

do.         I -4  and  common 

*' 

40 

4.^ 

Native  washed 

It 

38 

at 

=       r  P""«d  superfine,       . 

tt 

55 

fif 

S-^      1st  Lambs,    . 

tt 

45 

ac 

•r:S-^2d      do. 

tt 

33 

m 

o  g.    3d      do, 
^       1  Isl  Spinning,     . 

ti 

25 

30 

tt 

4S 

5( 

Southern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  cts. 

less  per  lb. 

PROVISION    MARKET. 

RETAIL    prices. 


Hams,  norlhern, 
souihern. 
Pork,  whole  hogs, 
Poultry,    . 
Butter,  (tub)    . 

hmip 
Eggs,  . 

Potatoes,  new, 
Cider,  ive' 


pound 

11 

U 

" 

8 

" 

10 

" 

18 

22 

dozen 

17 

bushel 

."JO 

barrel 

125 

JVew  Englana  Farmer^s  JUmantu 
For  1836. 

Just  published  by  JOHN  ALLEN,  &  CO.  Corner  of 
Wa.shinglon  and  School  streets,  up  stairs,  and  by  GEO.  C. 
BARRETT  al  the  Seed  Store  No  51  aod  52,  North  Market 
Street,  FESSENDEN'S  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER'S 
ALMANAC  (orlS.W,  For  sale  also  by  Booksellers,  Shop- 
keepers, ikc,  generally. 

This  Almanac  w  II  be  found  one  of  themost  inleresdng  and 
amusing  of  the  series,  of  which  it  composes  No  VIII.  It 
consists  of  the  usual  astronomical  calculati JIfe,  humorous, 
poetical  sketches  of  Ihe  months  ;  observa  ions  and  directions 
relative  to  the  employment  of  the  Farmer,  which  will  be  found 
appropriate  lo  each  month  in  Ihe  circle  of  Ihe  seasons,  "  Agri- 
cuUure  and  Rural  Ecfmoimi."  including  culs  and  description* 
of  many  of  the  most  useful  implements  employed  intilMge. 
Vijluatile  Recipes  ;  Husbandry  Honorable,  a  pithy  piece  o< 
paramount  poetry.  The  Splendors  of  the  Setting  Sun,  a 
poetical  efl"usion  ;  Aphorisms  ;  Eulogy  on  the  Art  of  Agricul- 
ture ;  Calendar  of  Courts,  Roads,  Distances.  &c,  &c. 
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ON  THE  PICTURE  OF  A  GIRL  LEADING  HER 
BLIND  MOTHER  THROUGH  THE  WOOD, 

BY  N.  r.  WILLIS. 

The  green  leaves  as  we  pass 
Lay  tlicrr  light  fingers  on  thee  unaware, 
And  by  thy  side  the  hazels  cluster  fair, 

And  the  low  forest  grass 
Grows  green  and  silken  where  the  woodpaths  wind — 
Alas  !  for  thee,  sweet  mother  !  thou  art  blind  ! 

And  nature  is  all  bright  ; 
And  the  faint  gray  and  crimson  of  the  dawn. 
Like  folded  curtains  from  the  day  are  drawn 

And  evening's  purple  light 
Quivers  in  tremulous  softness  on  the  sky  — 
Alas  !  sweet  mother  !  for  thy  clouded  eye  ! 

The  moon's  new  silver  shell 
Trembles  above  thee,  and  the  stars  float  up 
In  the  blue  air,  and  the  rich  tulip's  cup 

Is  pencil'd  passing  well. 
And  the  swift  birds  on  glorious  pinions  flee  — 
Alas  !  sweet  mother  !  that  thou  canst  notsee  ! 

And  the  kind  looks  of  friends 

Peruse  the  sad  expression  in  thy  face. 
And  the  child  stops  amid  his  bounding  race. 

And  the  tall  stripling  bends 
Low  to  thine  ear  with  duty  unforgot  — 
Alas  !  sweet  mother  !  that  though  seest  them  not ! 

But  thou  canst  hear  I  and  love 
May  richly  on  a  human  tone  be  pour'd, 
And  the  least  cadence  of  a  whisper'd  word 

A  daughter's  love  may  prove  — 
And  while  I  speak  thou  knowesl  if  I  smile, 
Albeit  thou  canst  not  see  my  face  the  while  ! 

Yes,  thou  canst  hear  !  and  He 
Who  on  the  sightless  eye  its  darkness  hung. 
To  the  attentive  ear,  like  harps,   hath  strung 

Heaven  and  earth  and  sea  ! 
And  'tis  a  lesson  in  our  hearts  to  know, 
fVith  but  one  sente  the  soul  may  overflow. 


Mothers  and  daughters. — It  was  a  judicious 
resolution  of  a  father,  as  well  as  a  most  pleasing 
compliment  to  liis  wife,  when,  on  being  asked  by 
a  friend  what  he  intended  to  do  with  his  girls,  he 
replied  : — "  I  intend  to  apprentice  them  to  their 
mother  that  they  may  learn  the  art  of  improving 
time,  and  fitted  to  become  like  her,  wives,  moth- 
ers, heads  of  families  and  useful  members  of  so- 
ciety." 

Equally  just,  but  bitterly  painful,  was  the  re- 
mark of  an  unhappy  husbaml  of  a  vain,  thoughtless, 
dressy  slattern : — "  It  is  hard  to  say  it,  but  if  my 
girls  are  to  ha^e  a  chance  of  growing  up  good  for 
any  thing,  they  must  be  .sent  out  of  the  way  of 
their  mother's  example." — Warrtn  JVewsletter. 

iNEQnALrTT  OF  THE  EARTh's  SUnFACE M.  Ar- 

ago,  the  celebrated  French  astronomer,  states  the 
following  remarkable  facts.  Russia  md  Prussia 
exhibit  truly  a  very  extraordinary  geographica! 
phenomenon.  In  the.se  two  countries  is  a  vast 
region,  where  may  be.found  populous  towns,  im- 
mense commercial  establishments  and  fertile  tracts, 
all  of  whijli  are  siltiated  much  below  the  level  of 
the  ocean.  M.  de  Hund)oldt  estimates  this  low 
country  to  contain  18,000  square  leagues  of  land. 
If  no  error  has  been  made  in  taking  the  level,  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  consequently  the  city  of  Aslia- 
can,  are  one  hundred  metres,  (more  than  threq 
hundred  feet)  below  the  lyvel  of  ihe  Black  Sea,  or 
of  the  ocean.     We    may  add,  thiU  even   in  the 


heart  of  Russia  the  course  of  the  Wolgn,  and  the 
countries  which  this  river  traverses,  have  a  de- 
pression of  fifty  metres,  or  more  than  one  hundred 
and  sixty  feet. — J^an.  Inq. 

"  Besides,  wo  ought  to  sacrifice  a  little  comfort 
to  support  appearances."  'Ihis  latter  is  another 
favorite  iiiaxim  of  my  aunt  Barbara's,  though  I 
never  could  divine  the  vast  advantages  resulting 
from  its  observance.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
necessity  of  supporting  appearances,  is  a  princi[ile 
admitted  by  all  housekeepers,  and  means,  literally, 
to  make  a  show  of  style  and  opulence,  from  five 
to  one  hundred  jicr  cent.,  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  individual,  beyond  his  means.  It  is  a  neces- 
sity that  never  ceases  to  operate,  however  the 
wealth  of  the  parties  may  vary  :  thus  the  wife  of 
a  farmer  considers  herself  bound  to  support  the 
appearances  of  the  lady  of  the  squire  ;  the  lady 
of  the  squire  the  lady  of  the  manor  ;  and  the 
lady  of  the  manor  the  nearest  great  lady  ;  and  so 
on  in  heraldic  progression  to  the  lady  of  the  Pres- 
ident.— Knickerbocker. 

A  contemporary,  who  has  been  notified  by  va- 
rious i)0stniaster3,  that  among  the  papers  he  sent 
to  their  respective  ofiices,  a  nu tuber  of  them,  of 
late,  had  not  been  called  for  ;  requests  such  sub- 
scribers, whom  he  supposes  have  either  removed 
or  died,  to  call  at  the  publication  office  of  the  pa- 
per, and  settle  up  arrears  ! 

This  reitiiuds  its  of  a  story  of  a  man,  who  in  a 
codicil  to  his  will,  required  all  his  creditors  to  call 
on  him  personally,  to  liquidate  their  accounts, 
within  sixty  days  after  his  death  ! 

There  is  a  vault  in  liarbadoes  in  which  no  one 
has  courage  enough  to  deposite  the  dead.  In 
1607  the  first  coflin  was  deposited  in  it,  and  since 
that  period  in  1808,  '12,  '16,  and  '19,  several  others 
have  been  placed  there.  At  each  time,  however, 
notwithstanding  every  precaution  to  prevent  its 
occurrence,  the  cofiins  have  been  found  thrown 
out  of  place  in  the  utmost  confusion.  The  door 
of  the  vault  requires  the  efforts  of  six  men  to  open 
it,  and  yet  this  invariable  result  has  been  witnessed. 
There  is  no  secret  passage  to  the  vault,  nor  is 
there  is  any  possible  way  of  explaining  the  mys- 
tery. 

A  few  days  ago  a  singular  condiat  was  witness- 
ed in  the  yard  of  a  house  in  Sheffield,  between  a 
hen  and  a  large  rat.  1  he  latter  approaclied  the 
place  where  the  hen  was  brooding  over  her  chick- 
ens, to  take  a  share  of  some  grain  with  which 
they  had  been  fed,  when  the  hen  attacked  it. 
The  rat  stood  on  the  defensive,  and  fought  for  five 
minutes,  but  was  killed.  'J  he  hen  was  severely 
bitten  in  the  battle,  but  recovered. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  fact,  tliat  the  Scotch 
peasant  who  sheltered  Prince  Charles  after  his  de- 
feat at  Culloden,  and  when  the  price  of  £30,000 
was  put  upon  his  head,  was  afterwards  hanged 
for  stealing  a  cow  ! 

Socrates,  the  wise  and  good,  being  asked  his 
opinion  of  the  work  of  a  certain  author,  remark- 
ed, "  What  I  have  read  and  understood,  I  have 
found  to  be  excellent:  I  readily  believe  the  rest 
to  be  so." 

A  rail  road  is  proposed  to  be  constructed  be- 
tween Paris  and  Brussels  :  the  estimated  expense 
is  about  eighty  millions  of  francs,  or  about  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars. 


COMPI.ETE  SET  OP  THE  PARMER. 

For  sale  at  this  office,  one  complete  set  of  the  New  England 
Farmer  comprising  twelve  volumes,  neatly  a  d  well  bound 
and  perfect.     Price  gS  to  per  volume,  rash.  Feb.  18. 


AGRICUL.T€RAl.  CHEMISTRY. 

Chaptal's  Affricullural  Chemistiy,  first  American   Edit 
from  the  French.    Just  published,  price  5')25. 

sep.9.  GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 


TO  THE  BOSTON   PUBLIC  AND   VICINITY. 

Mr  Rohotl  .\mbrose.  a  professional  gardener,  will  devote 
the  whole  of  his  lime,  this  autumn,  to  tlie  laying  out  of  pleas- 
ure-grounds and  gardens,  pruning  grape  vines  and  securing 
them  against  the  severity  of  the  winter  months.  Orders  left 
with  G.  C.  Barren,  Esq.  will  be  thankfully  received  and 
promptly  attended  to.  sept.  23. 


BJL.ACK  SEA  WHEAT. 

A  few  bushels  of  this  superior  variety  of  winter  wheat. 
For  sale  by  GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 


MORUS  Ml'IiTICAULIS. 

JOSEPH  DAVENPORT,  of  Colerain,  Mass.  oflers  for 
sale  16.000  trees  of  Ihe  .Morus  Mullicaulrs,  or  Chinese  Mul- 
herrv,  being  a  part  of  his  trees  cultivated  at  Colerain  and  at 
Suffieki.Cl.,  Ifi  miles  north  of  Hartford,  oLe  mile  from  the 
river.  The  trees  are  from  2  to  5  feel  high.  Price  according 
to  size,  from  2.3  to  30  dollars  per  hundred.  Were  propagated 
from  trees  that  enflured  the  last  severe  winter  unprotected. 
Purchasers  will  be  furnished  with  a  knowledge  of  its  culture 
and  suitable  soil,  which,  if  attended  to  will  ensure  it  without 
proti  ciion  against  the  severity  of  our  climate.  Trees  will  be 
care'ullv  packed  and  forwarded  by  land  or  water  to  any  part 
of  the  country.  Orders  received  by  mail  will  receive  prompt 
attention.  Colerain,  Oci.  5,  1835 


BREMEN  GEESE. 

For  sale  althe  Agrirullural  Warehiiiise  Bremen  Geese  and 
ascovy  Ducks.  GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 


GARDEN  SEEDS,  TREES,  ifcc. 

The  sub.'Criber  is  dai  v  receiving  a  supply  of  Gardpn  Seeds, 
growth  of  133.3,  anil  will  execute  orders  from  Ihe  South  at 
short  notice,  for  SEEDS  of  the  greatest  variety,  raised  in  gar- 
dens connected  with  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  New 
Ens;tand  Seed  Store,  Boston,  and  warranted  of  good  quality. 

POXES  OF  GARDEN  SEEDS  containing  an  assortment 
neatly  papered  up  in  (j|  cent  papers  supplied  at  a  discount  to 
Traders,  also  FRUI I  AND  ORNAMENT.AL  TREES, 
MULBERRY  AND  MORUS  MULTICAUMS  TREES. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Books,  New  England  Far- 
mer (weekly  a  S2,.i0  per  annum).  Silk  Manual  (monthly  at 
60  cts.  per  annum),  Horticultural  Register  at  g'i  per  annum, 
published  by  GEO.  C.  BARRETT, 


LUSTRE  FLOWER  POTS. 

For  sale  at  the  New  England  Farmer  Office,  beautiful  Super 
Superb  Fh  " 


Pots. 


MORUS  MULTICAUIiIS. 

For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  51  and  52  North 
Market  street,  any  number  of  Trees  of  the  Morus  Jlulticaulis 
or  Chinese  Mulberry.  These  trees  were  propagated  in  Ihis 
country  The  superiority  of  the  foliage  of  this  tree  as  food 
for  the  silk-worm  over  all  other,  has  repeatedly  been  tested, 
and  is  prov  <1  bevoud  a  doubt  The  price  for  Trees,  from  i 
to  5  feel  high  is  g30  per  hundred,  g4,50  per  dozen,  S/-.  500 
single.  Trees  but  2  or  3,  with  jrood  roots  J§'25  per  hundred. 
GEORGE  C  BARRETT, 


THE   NEW  ENGLAND   FARMER 

Is  published  every  Wednesday  Evening,  at  .?3  per  annum, 
payable  at  the  end  of  the  year  —  but  those  who  pay  within 
si.\tv  days  from  the  time  of  subscribing,  are  entitled  to  a  de- 
duction of  (ifty  cents. 

O' No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  vi'ithout  payment 
being  made  in  advance. 
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CATTI^E  SHO^V, 

The  Annual  Exliibitioii  ofthe  Plymoiitli  Coun- 
ty Apricultural  Society  took  place  in  Briilgewater, 
on  till'  14tli  ult.  and  passed  off  with  icroat  aninia- 
liun,  and  in  liaruiony  and  general  good  feelings. 
The  nund)er  of  articles  presented  was   verj'  large 

greater,  we  understand,  than  it  has  been  for 
several  years.  The  articles  of  manufacture,  in 
particidar,  were  very  nunierous,  and  presented  as 
real  and  a  richer  variety  than  we  have  ever  wit- 
nessed at  a  similar  show.  The  Stock  was  fine, 
and  there  was  a  greater  number  presented,  we 
learn,  than  formerly.  The  ploughing  very  justly 
attracted   a  good  deal  of  attention,  and   exhibited 

ood  (leal  of  skill  in  the  training  and  manage- 
ment of  teams. 

The  Address  was  very  appropriate,  and  was 
listened  to  with  great  attention.  Though  there 
was  no  great  display  of  oratory,  yet  the  subject 
and  composition  were  very  good,  and  applicable 
to  the  occasion.  The  speaker  seemed  to  under- 
Btand  the  true  value  of  the  farmer,  and  placed  him 
upon  the  right  ground. 

REPORTS 

Of  the  Committees  of  the  Plymouth  County  Agri- 
cultural Society,  on  articles  presented  for  premi- 
um and  show,  at  their  Exhibition  in  Bridsrewafcr, 
on  the  im  alt. 

[The  Committees  on  Produce  and  Farms  have 
lot  yet  made  their  reports.] 


The   Committee  on  Stock  report  the  following 
wards : 
iralen  Howard,  West  Bridgewater,  best  fat 

ox,  SlO  00 

jreorge  W.   Wood,  Middleborough,   second 

best,  6  00 

Neliemiah  Howard,  West  Bridgewater,  third 

best,  4  00 

increase   Robinson,  Bridgewater,  best  milch 

cow,  10  00 

Levi  Osborn,  East  Bridgewater,  second  best,  6  00 
Bjev.  John  Shaw,  Hanson,  third  best,  4  00 

tncrease  Robinson,  Bridgewater,  best  heifer,  5  00 
►avid  Snow,  West  Bridgewater,  second  best,  3  00 
I!harles   Packard,   North   Bridgewater,   best 

bull,  4  00 

3benezer  Copeland,  West  Bridgewater,  se- 
cond best,  2  00 
olomon   Washburn,  Bridgewater,  best   bull 


ca'f. 


3  CO 


Veliemiah  Howard,  Vi'cst  Bridgewater,  se- 
cond best,  2  00 
3enj.  B.  Howard,  do.  do.  best  heifer  calf,  3  00 
Sleazer  Carver,  Bridgewater,  second  best,  2  00 
And  we  award  one  volume  of  the  New  England 
■"armer  each,  to  Gad  Robinson  and  Charles  How- 
rd,  of  West  Bridgewater.  To  Joseph  Bassett, 
!d,  Benjamin  Hobart,  Abiel  Washburn,  Jonathan 
FEoward,  and  Salmon  Howard,  one  volume  each 
if  the  Complete  Farmer.     Some  of  the  above  vol- 


umes  uonld   have  been   awarded  differently  had 
the  owners  of  Stock  attended  at  their  Pens. 
D.  Oldham, 
S.  Howard, 
J.   TlLDEN,  Jr. 

BUTTER,    CHEESE,  &C. 

The  Committee  on  Butter,  Cheese,  Cocoons, 
Silk,  Inventions,  &c.  beg  leave  to  report  as  fol- 
lows : 

ftev.  John  Shaw,  Hanson,  best  butter,  S3  00 

Jonathan  Reed,  East  Bridgewater,  for  butter,  2  00 
Austin  Keith,  West  Bridgewater,  do.  2  00 

Mr    Keith's  butter    weighed    21   lbs.   and   was 
made  from   one  cow  in  22  days  last  past,  besides 
supplying  a  family  of  six  persons   with  milk  the 
same  time. 
Joseph  A.  Packard,  Middleborough,  a  gratuity 

for  butter  of  50 

Orra  Winslow,  Bridgewater,  a  gratuity  of  50 

For  Cheese. 
Ezra  Phillips,  Hanson,  $5  00 

Betsey  Hayward,  Bridgewater,  3  00 

Ebenezer  Pratt,  do.  a  gratuity  of  1  00 

Nabby  Gushing,  Hanson,  do.  1  00 

Hannah  Fobes,  Bridgewater,  75 

Sally  Eddy,  Middleborough,  50 

Luther  Keen,  Hanson,  50 

For  Cocoons. 
Mehiu   Gurney,    Abington,   for   the   largest 

ijuantity,  8  00 

Elizalicth   B.  Brooks,  Scituate,  next  greatest 

ijuantity,  6  00 

Franklin  Pool,  Abington,  4  00 

Mary  E.  Niles,  Middleborough,  2  00 

For  Wrought  Silk. 
Hepziliah  Brooks,  Scituate,  33  oz.  4  75 

Some  of  the  aforesaid  silk  is  very  neatly  work- 
ed, and  colored  in  superior  style. 

Fobes,   Reed  &   Co.  10   improved  Ploughs, 

nicely  and  highly  finished,  a  gratuity  of  5  00 
Your  Committee  think  that  an  essential  im- 
provement has  been  tnade,  and  is  exhibited  in 
these  ploughs,  by  lengthening  the  land  sides,  and 
making  them  separate  from  the  mould  board,  so 
that  they  may  easily  be  repaired. 
Mauossah    Andrews,  Bridgewater,   a   newly 

invented  Lath  machine,  5  00 

This  machine  is  very  simple  in  its  construction, 
yet    it    displays    much    inventive    genius.     Your 
Committee  think   that   a   great  saving  of  animal 
labor  in  cutting  of  laths  is  thereby  obtained. 
Your   Committee  recommend   a   gratuity  to 
James    Copeland,     West    Bridgewater, 
for   a   new   constructed  belt   for   horse 
power,  of  2  00 

The  floor  in  this  machine,  on  which  the  ani- 
mal works,  is  of  plank,  and  is  attached  to  a  broad 
leathern  belt,  and  moves  on  the  surface  of  several 
drums  or  rollers  in  a  very  steady  manner,  thereby 
avoiding  considerable  fricttion,  and  less  expensive 
than  the  former  horse  power.  I 


Had  this  machine  been  invented  in  this  coun- 
ty, a  larger  gratuity  woidd  ha\<^  been  recom- 
mended. 

Samuel  Wood,  Halifax,  1  sriuasli  03  lbs.  7.5 

Joseph  Copeland,  Bridgewater,  3  do.  100  lbs.     50 
Solomon  Havwaud,  Chairman. 

PLOUGHING. 

To  the  Trustees  of  the   Plymouth   County  Agri- 
cultural Societ} . 

'Jhe  Committee  on  Ploughing  Ihive  attended  to 
the  duty  assigned  them,  and  respectfully  submit 
the  followini'  report: 

The  quantity  of  land  [doughed  was  one-eighth 
of  an  acre.  There  were  eight  entries  for  premi- 
um, and  the  tcanjs  were  all  on  the  ground  by  the 
time  appointed.  The  competition  was  greater 
than  we  Jiave  ever  before  witnessed,  and  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  the  committee  could  decide 
who  were  entitled  to  the  premiums.  They  how- 
ever reconmiend  as  f  diows  : 
Abram  Washburn,  2d,  Bridgewater,  1st  pre- 
mium, $10  00 

Work  performed  in  20  1-2  minutes. 
Van    Rensalaer  Swift,  Bridgewater,  2d  pre- 
mium, 8  00 

Work  performed  in  17  minutes. 
Pascal  Bassett,  Bridgewater,  3d  premium,        5  00 

Work  performed  in  22  minutes. 
Jolin    Harden,   East    Bridgewater,   4th   pre- 
mium, 3  00 

Work  performed  in  17  1-2  minutes. 

They  also  recommend  that  there  be  awarded  to 
Philander  Wood,  Abram  Washburn,  Charles  Pack- 
ard, William  Dunbar,  and  Van  R.  Swift,  each  one 
volume  of  the  Comjilete  Farmer. 

Six  of  the  ploughs  used  were  of  David  Prouty's 
manufacture.  The  one  used  by  Mr  Harden  was 
made  by  Messrs  ScoK,  Keith  &  Co.  That  used 
by  Mr  Dunbar,  by  Messrs  Fobes,  Reed  &  Co. 

The  Committee  are  happy  to  say  that  the  work 
was  well  executed,  with  less  noise  and  in  better 
order  than  usual.  George   W.  Wood, 

Edward  F.  Jacobs, 
Paul   Hathaway. 

working  oxen. 
To  the  Trustees  of  the  Plymouth    County  Ag- 
ricultural  Society. 

The  Committee  on  Working  Oxen  and  Steers 
have  attended  to  the  duty  assigned  them,  and  sub- 
mit the  following  report : 

Eight  yoke  of  Oxen  and  four  yoke  of  Steers 
were  entered  for  premiums,  —  and  they  all  per- 
foitned  so  well,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the 
Committee  could  decide  to  which  the  premiums 
should  be  awarded.  Upon  due  consideration, 
however,  they  have  agreed  as  follows : 
To  Charles  Packard,  of  North  Bridgewater, 

for  the  best  yoke  of  working  oxen,        $8  00 
Philander  Wood,  of  Bridgewater,  for  the  2d 

best  do.  6  00 

Ebenezer  Pratt,  of  Bridgewater,  for  the  best 

yoke  of  Steers,  6  00 
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William  Copciand,  of  V/cst  Bridge  water,  for 

2d  best  yoke  of  sleors,  $4  00 

Per  order  of  tlio  Committee, 

Pascal  Bassett. 


MANCKACTCr.ES. 

The  Committee  on  Mimufactures  rr|)ort : 

Elijah  Alden,  Bridgewater,  best  woo!  flan- 
nel, $4 

Betsey  Alden,  do.  2d  do.  .      2 

Abigail  Frazier,  Diixbiiry,  Sd  do.  1 

Zeuriab  Hayward,  Eridgewater,  best  cotton 
and  wool  flannel,  2 

Thomas  tovington,  Middleboro',  2d  do.  1 

Abiah  Bassett,  Bridgewater,  3d  do. 

Deborah  Cushing,  Hingbam,  best  pair  rose 
blankets,  2 

Cordelia  Thompson,  Jliddleboro',  2d  do. 

Sally  Sampson,  Duxbury,  best  carpeting, 

Elijah  Alden,  Mid('leboro',  2d  do. 

Justin  Ripley,  Hingbam,  ;^d  do. 

S.  Barrows,  Middleboro',  4th  do. 

Priscilla  Jacobs,  Scituate,  5tli  do. 

PVancis    S.  Keith,    East    Bridgiwater,   best 


hearth  rug,  2 

Elizabeth  Washburn,  Jliddleboro',  2d  dn.       1 
Eveline  B.  Fobes,  Bridgewater,  3d  do.  1 

Rosetta  Ford,  Dn.tbury,  4th  do.  1 

Joanna  Leonard,  Bridg.nvater,  5th  do.  1 

Hannah  J.  Tucker,  Middleboro',  6th  do.  1 

Susan  Sanger,  Bridgewater,  7th  do. 
Irene   F.   Eddy,   Bridgewater,  best  woollen 

hose,  ■  1 

Jerusha  Sylvester,  Hanover,  2d  do.  1 

Boadicea  Leonard,  Bridgewater,  3d  do. 
Hannah  B.  Standisb,  do.  4th  do. 
Jerusha    Sylvester,    Hanover,    best    worsted 

hose,  1 

Julia  Parris,  Marshfield,  2d  do. 
Deborah  L.  Cushtaan,  Plympton,  best  lineu 

hose,  1 

Julia  Parris,  Marshfield,  black  thread  hose, 
Mary  W.   Bassett,  Bridgewater,   best  cotton 

hcse,  1 

Nabby  Cushing,  Hanson,  2d  do. 
Catherine    Bonney,    Pembroke,    best     wool 

yarn,  2 

Deborah  Jones,  do.  2d  do.  <  1 

Elizabeth  Hayward,  Plympton,  another  sam- 
ple of  the  same,  1 
Betsey  Alden,  Bridgewater,  3d  do. 
Catherine  B.  Whiting,  Hingbam,  best  coun- 
terpane,                                                       3 
Eliza  Sampson,  Marshfield,  2d  do.                     2 
Abigail  Siveret,  Hingbam,  3d  do.                       1 
Mary  C.  Cushing,  do.  best  bed  quilt,                 2 
MehitabelA.  Phillips,  Hanson,  2d  do.               1 
Elizabeth  Hayward,  Plympton,  3d  do. 
Catherine  Bonney,  Pembroke,  best  coverlet,  3 
Martha  Robbins,  Carver,  2d  do.                          2 
Mary  R.  Thompson,  Tiiiddleboro',  3d  do.          1 
Jonathan  Copeland,  Jr.  West  Bridgewater,  a 

pair  of  linen  sheets,  2 

Abigail  Alden,  Bridgewater,  a  pair  of  dam- 
ask table  sjjreads,  1 
PriseilJa  W.  Lyon,  Halifax,  best  diaper, 
Stella  Snell,  Bridgewater,  2d  do. 
Hannah  Barstow,  Hanover,  samjde  of  wor- 
sted yarn. 
Pierce    &    Wood,    Middleboro',    sample    of 

shovels,  3 

Daniel  Bisbee,  Kingston,  samples  of  augcs,  2 


Zephaniah    Dcane,    Bridgewater,    pair    best 

boots,  1  00 

J.  B.  Field,  do.  2d  do.  50 

Mr  Faiuice,  Kingston,  two  pairs  dogs'-wool 

mittens,  50 

Morton  Eddy,  Chairman. 

PANCr    ARTICLES. 

The  Committee  on  Fancy  Articles  have  the 
pleasure  to  report  that  the  present  e.xhibition  ex- 
ceeds any  thing  heretofore  produced  in  their  de- 
partment. It  may  be  well  enough  fancied  that 
they  are  not  altogether  so  suitable  judges  of  such 
delicate  fabrications,  as  others  who  might  have 
been  appointed,  and  to  such  an  opinion  they  at 
once  agree.  They  however  have  endeavored  to 
do  justice  in  this  so  interesting  an  undertaking, 
and  hope  the  ladies  will  in  no  wise  charge  them 
of  being  partial. 

The  following  premiums  the  Committee  have 
awarded  for  acceptance. 

Nancy  W.  Danforth,  Bridgewater,  straw  bon- 
net, $4  00 
Eunice  Horton,  do.  do.  1  00 
Pamelia  Wood,  Middleboro,  grass  bonnet,  3  00 
Eliza  E.  Horton,  Bridgewater,  do.  75 
Benj.  E.  Horton,  do.  do.  50 
Eliza  Eddy,  Middleboro', bead  work  reticule,  1  50 

75 
50 
40 
25 
25 
60 
50 
SO 
25 


30 

25 

17 

2  50 

2  00 

1  50 


Haimab  Sprague,  Hingbam,  bead  bag. 

Miss  A.  Sprague,  do.  do. 

Miss  A.  C.  Siveret,  do.  do. 

a!ary  D.  Cussing,  do.  do. 

E.  A.  Gardner,  do.  do. 

Abigail  Clark,  Middleboro',  do. 

Lucia  Holmes,  Kingston,  do. 

Ruth  Warren,  Hanover,  do. 

Mary  D.  Cushing,  do.  bead  purse, 

Caroline    and    D.    Hale,    Bridgewater,  bead 

purses, 
Ann  E.  Eddy,  Middleboro',  wrought  belt, 
Harriet  Bassett,  Bridgewater,  necklace. 
Miss  A.  Cushing,  Hingbam,  black  lace  veil, 
Betsey  C.  Sprague,  Bridgewater,  do. 
Lucia  Holmes,  Kingston,  do. 
Irene   F.   Eddy,  Bridgewater,  wrought  lace 

double  collar,  or  caj)e,  1  50 

Miss   E.   Bates,   Bridgewater,   wrought  lace 

veil,  1  00 

Do.  do.  lace  half  handkerchief,  80 

H.  S.   Copeland,  West  Bridgewater,  piece  of 

wrought  lace,  75 

Betsey  C.  Sprague,  Bridgewater,  muslin  col- 
lar, 
Elizabeth   B.   Hayward,  Kingston,  lace  half 

handkerchief, 
Mit:s  A.  Cushing,  Hingbam,  do. 
Lois  L.   Hathaway,  Middleboro',  do. 
lAlarcia  Packard,  Duxbury,  piece  of  lace. 
Miss  E.  Bates,  Bridgewater,  muslin  dres-;, 
Lucy  Shaw,  Middleboro',  nuislin  half  hdkf, 
Hannah  W.  Basselt,  Bridgewater,  lace  collar, 
Adeline  Jacobs,  Scituate,  wrought  lace  collar,   25 
Sally  B.   S.   Winsor,   Duxbury,  embroidered 

silk  apron,  75 

Eloraiubia'J'hompson,  Middleboro',  embroid- 
ered tbibet  shawl,  1  GO 
Harriet  Bassett,  Bridgewater,  wrought  map,  1  00 
Nancy  C.  Besse,  Duxbury,  wrought  sampler,  75 
Fanny  Leonard,  Bridgewater,  do.  30 
Rachel  S.  Leonaid,  do.  do.  20 
Matilda    W.     Peterson,    Duxbury,    wrought 

stool  cover.  60 


Susan  Co]ieland,  W.  Bridgewater,  pair  stool 

covers, 
E.  R.  Hooper,  Bridgewater,  needle  book, 
Mary  L.  Bates,  do.  do. 
Do.  do.  lamp  n)at, 

Miss  A.  Gardner,  Hingham,  cradle  quilt. 
Miss  A.  Cushing,  do.  pair  lamp  mats, 
Eliza  C.  Keith,  West  Bridgewater,  do. 
Mi.ss  C.  H.  Perkins,  do.  1  do. 
Spaulding,   North   Bridgewater,  fancy 

box,  cabinet  work, 
Sally  Barstow,  Duxbury,  17  1-2  yds  netting, 
Susan  P.  May,  East  Bridgewater,  down  cape. 
Per  order,        Bartholemew   Brow 


25 

25 
12 
25 

1  50 
20 
25 
30 

75 

2  50 
2  00 


[Fur  the  New  Englai.il  Fanner.] 

Mr  Fessenden, — 

Sir  : — The  barberry  is  a  fruit  that  has  been  con- 
sidered of  but  little  value,  and  has  been  much 
neglected  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  proper  method  of  preservation.  Barberries 
are  generally  preserved  by  putting  them  whole  into 
prepared  syrup  and  simmering  them  over  the 
fire  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  By  this  method 
the  tough  skins  and  bitter  astringent  seeds  are 
retained  which  renders  the  preparation  both  inel- 
egant and  uncomfortable  to  eat.  Although  it  is 
extremely  grateful  to  the  sick,  especially  when 
recovering  from  fever,  it  is  likewise  very  accepta- 
ble to  the  well,  as  a  substitute  for  currant  jell)-, 
with  meats,  when  prepared  agreeably  to  the  re- 
cijte  which   I  have  enclosed  you  for  publication. 

Fort  Trumbull,  Oct.  1835.  .    J.  E. 

Recipe  for  making  barberry  jelly Pick  j 

the  barberries  from  the  stems — wash  them  in] 
cold  v/ater,  and  drain  through  a  colander  —  put  \ 
them  into  a  stone  jar,  which  cover  tight  to  retain  ' 
the  steam  —  place  the  jar  in  a  large  kettle  filled 
with  water  to  about  two-thirds  the  he'ght  of  the 
jar — '■  hang  the  kettle  over  the  fire,  and  boil  the 
water  till  the  berries  become  soft  and  can  be  easi- 
ly broken  —  turn  theiTi  out  into  a  large  dish  and 
mash  them,  then  put  them  into  a  strong  cloth  and 
squerze  till  all  the  juice  and  pulp  passes  through. 
To  every  pound  of  juice  allow  a  pound  of  sugar 
—  more  can  be  added,  if  thought  necessary.  If 
loaf  sugar  be  used  no  water  is  necessary,  but  if 
the  sugar  requires  to  be  clarified,  make  use  of  as 
little  water  as  possible.  The  process  is  exactly 
the  same  as  in  making  currant  jelly,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  barberry  requires  longer  boiling 
in  the  syrup.  It  will  be  perceived  that  no  water 
is  put  to  the  barberries,  but  that  they  are  rendered 
soft  by  steam. 


Tea  trade. — By  an  official  statement  piddish- 
ed  by  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Can- 
ton, it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  tea  exported 
from  that  city  to  Great  Britain,  between  April  23, 
1834  and  JIarch  31,  1835,  amounted  to  43,641,200 
lbs.  ;  of  whicli  36,382,000  lbs.  were  black,  and 
7,259,200  lbs.  were  green.  The  quantity  sent  to 
London  was  31.903,468  lbs. ;  to  Liverpool  5,051,- 
867  lbs.  ;  to  Bristol  1,295,066  lbs. ;  to  Ireland  gen- 
erally 2,197,067  lbs.  ;  and  to  Scotland  1,462,533 
lbs.  The  vvho!e  was  exported  in  67  ships,  being 
on  an  average  about  651,361  lbs.  to  each. 


Industry  and  perseverance,  with  a  strict  regard 
to  truth  and  justice,  will  accomplish  almost  every 
thins. 
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'l"nK  MOVING  PLANT. — Tlic  followiiis;  intciTStiiifr 
notice  of  tlic  Movinir  Plant  aiipoiirs  in  No.  122  '<>' 
Mannd's  Botanic  Garden,  a  woik  rcjilete  with  iii- 
foi'inatioii  on  sncli  snbjects. 

" '1  his  plant  was,  fonnerly,  called  Hedysaruni 
gyrans;  and  the  i)oculiai-  property  of  continual 
motion  which  it3  teniate  leaves  possess,  has  inter- 
ested naturalists  ever  since  it  was  noticed  by  the 
youiiiser  Linn;eus.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Wu- 
tis,  he  says,  'I  have  raised  a  very  wonderful 
plant  this  year,  in  my  garden.  It  is  a  now  species 
of  lledysarnni,  from  Bengal.  'J  his  plant  has  a 
s|iontaii(ons  motion  in  its  foliage,  which  seems 
almost  voluntary.  Vou  are  aware  that  various 
parts  of  the  vegetable  body,  especially  those  sub- 
Bcrvient  to  impregnation,  can  be  so  stimulated  by 
the  touch  as  to  exhibit  some  kind  of  movement. 
You  know,  also,  the  motions  of  some  kinds  of 
Mimosa  and  Oxalis,  as  well  as  of  the  Diona;a 
muscipula,  arising  from  the  touch  of  any  extrane- 
ous body,  or  from  agitation  of  the  wind.  But  the 
plant  in  question  is  not  affected  by  either  of  the 
causes.  Whether  in  the  open  air,  or  in  a  close 
room,  it  spontaneously  moves  its  leaflets,  now  one 
way,  now  another,  one,  two,  or  more  at  a  time  ; 
not  all  at  once,  nor  all  in  one  direction  ;  and  this 
takes  p!ace,  whether  the  air  be  serene  or  rainy. 
It  bas  not  yet  flowered,  but  I  expect  that  event  in 
the  course  of  the  autumn.  '1  he  plant  requires 
great  heat,'  Instances  of  incomprehensible  action 
like  this,  can  but  awaken  the  attention  of  the  most 
apathetic.  1'he  irritability  of  such  plants  is  better 
known,  especially  that  of  mimosa  pudica,  or  hum- 
ble ])lai)t,  whose  leaves  shrink  from  the  touch,  the 
cu.'ture  of  which  may  be  recommended  to  the 
curious  amongst  our  young  friends.  Seeds  are 
easily  obtained,  and  an  efficient  hot  bed  during 
BUmmer,  in  which  the  plants  should  be  constantly 
kept,  will  sufficiently  mature  them  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  their  sensitive  peculiarities.  This  is 
a  property  which  advances  the  vegetable  towards 
the  animal  kingdom,  just  as  instinct  advances  the 
brute  towards  the  human  species." 


Reahixo  calves. — The  following  is  the  gen- 
eral method  of  rearing  calves  i'j  Britain,  and  dif- 
fers not  materially  from  that  followed  by  Bake- 
well,  the  great  cattle  breeder. 

"  The  calves  sucked  for  a  week  or  fortnight, 
according  to  their  strength  ;  new  milk  in  a  pail 
was  then  given  a  few  meals;  next  new  milk  and 
skim  milk  mixed,  a  few  meals  more  ;  then  skim 
milk  alone,  or  porridge  made  with  milk,  water, 
ground  oats,  &c.,  and  sometimes  oil  cake,  until 
cheese  making  commenced,  if  it  was  a  dairy  farm  ; 
after  which,  whey  porridge,  or  sweet  whey,  in  the 
field,  being  careful  to  house  them  in  the  night, 
until  the  warm  weather  was  confirmed.  Bull 
calves,  and  high-bred  heifers,  however,  were  suf- 
fered to  remain  at  the  tile  until  they  were  six, 
nine,  or  perhaps  twelve  months  old,  letting  them 
run  with  their  dams,  or  more  frequently  less  val- 
uable cows,  or  heifers." 


Horn   ail Mr   Editor:   A  few  days  since  an 

old  gentleman  (a  farmer)  called  on  me.  I  invited 
bim  to  peruse  youf  paper  and  see  if  he  would  like 
to  subscribe  for  it.  Among  other  things  in  No. 
17,  page  134,  we  noticed  an  account  of  the  horn 
distemper  in  cattle,  and  its  remedies.  Now  the 
greatest  object  in  view  is  to  prevent  diseases,  if  it 
can  be  done,  and  he  is  very  confident  he  knows 


one  very  simple  anil  easy  for  this  disorilcr  ;  so 
confident  is  he,  that  ho  says  for  the  future  be 
shoidd  bo  willing  to  ])ay  for  every  creature  that 
shall  die  with  the  Horn  .\il,  if  people  will  follow 
his  direction.  He  says,  if  from  one  to  three  inches 
be  cut  off"  a  calf's  tail  before  they  are  a  week  old, 
they  never  will  Iiave  the  Horn  Ail,  let  their  treat- 
ment be  what  it  may,  worked  hard  or  kept  poor. 
He  says,  the  first  time  he  sees  calves  he  clips 
their  tails,  and  during  more  than  twenty  years' 
observation  he  never  knew  a  creature  to  have  the 
Horn  Ail,  when  his  directions  had  been  followed. 
For  one,  I  have  considerable  faith  in  the  story,  us 
all  cattle  which  I  have  known  to  have  the  Horn 
Ail  are,  at  the  same  time,  what  is  termed  tail  sick  ; 
the  end  of  tlie  tail  becomes  soft,  spongy  and  hol- 
low.— "  L.  H.  "  in  the  Maine  Farmer. 


The  aloe. — The  Great  American  Aloe,  though 
not  uncommon  in  its  ordinary  state  amongst  us, 
yet  rarely  gratifies  the'lovcrs  of  nature's  great  pro- 
ductions, even  in  its  natural  soil  and  climate,  by 
ilisjjlaying  its  floral  honors,  and  in  our  climate 
such  exhibitions  are  very  rare  indeed.  We  were, 
therefore,  much  |)leased  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  inspecting  one  of  the  finest  that  perhaps  has 
ever  expanded  its  blooming  crest  in  this  country. 
It  is  now  on  view  at  Butehouse,  Old  Brom|i'ton 
(Viscountess  Dillon's.)  This  surprising  jilant,  as 
we  have  been  informed  by  H.  Bryant,  the  garden- 
er, has  been  known  in  that  establishment  for  sev- 
enty years,  and  that  it  was  brought  from  South 
Carolina,  in  1760,  by  the  gentleman  who  occupied 
the  cottage  previous  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  who 
built  the  present  mansion.  The  stem  was  grown 
about  twenty  feet  within  seven  weeks,  and  the 
bunches  of  flowers,  all  of  which  are  near  the  top, 
are  twenty  in  number,  of  a  bright  yellow  color, 
forming  globular  shaped  masses,  the  individual 
parts  somewhat  in  the  shapei  of  the  woodbine 
without  its  curvature,  each  mass  being  about  50 
inches  in  diameter.  It  is  rich  in  honey,  which 
actually  drops  from  it  in  the  inornings,  and  the 
incessant  visits  of  the  bees  prove  that  there  is 
much  business  to  be  done  in  their  line.  The  stem 
at  its  lower  extremity  is  about  six  inches  in  diam- 
eter, gradually  tapering  to  about  half  that  size,  and 
about  seventeen  feet  from  the  base  commence  the 
first  bunches  of  flowers,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
circulation  of  its  juices  ascend,  so  the  lower  parts 
decay,  and  the  thick  fleshy  leaves  which  form  the 
plant,  as  we  see  it  ordinarily,  become  dry  and  lose 
their  color;  the  lowest  go  first,  and  this  effect 
gradually  ascending  to  the  flowering  head  that 
droops  at  length,  and  the  flowering  Aloe  is  no 
more,  for  it  never  vegetates  again.  This  one  has 
been  a  fortnight  in  bloom,  and,  if  the  weather 
should  not  break,  it  may  c"ntinue  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  longer,  but  that  will  be  the  boundary  of 
its  existence. — London  paper. 

Premiums — We  learn  that  at  the  eighth  annual 
Fair  of  tlie  American  Institute  held  at  New  York 
on  the  19th  ult.  and  several  following  days,  the* 
Misses  Stark,  of  Dunbarfon,  N.  H.  received  a  val- 
uable silver  medal  for  the  best  specimen  of  Silk 
Twist,  and  that  Mr  George  Page,  of  Keene,  ob- 
tained a  premium  for  his  ingenious  Mortising 
Machine. 

The  object  of  the  Institute  is  the  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture,  commerce  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  and,  in   a  word,  of  American  industry,  skill 


and  ingenuity  in  all  useful  employments  comicct- 
ed  with  the  arts  of  civili/.cd  society,  'i'lie  instil u- 
lion  invites  comiielition  from  all  partsofthe  rninii, 
and  is  conducted  on  the  most  broad  and  liberal 
princi])les.  Its  Fairs  are  held  every  year,  in  Oc- 
tober, in  the  city  of  New  York. — JV.  H.  Pal. 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICUI-TURAl,  SOCIETY, 

F:uurJay,  Nov.  7. 
ExniniTros  or  fkuits. 
apples. 
From  R.  Planning,  Salem,  Haskell's  sweet ;  red 
Doctor  or  Dewitt,  and  orange  or  line  a|  pie. 

From  J.  Warren,  Weston,  Cat  apple,  Linen 
Pole,  Mungo  Park,  Puffer,  African  Prince,  and 
Drap  d'Or. 

From  Bezaleel  Taft,  Jr.,  Uxbridge  Tift's  sweet- 
ing. 

From  R.  Cheney,  Manchester,  Conn,  two  sort.5, 
naujes  Linknown. 

peaks. 

From  the  farm  of  Gorham  Parsons,  Byefield, 
Winter  Nelis,  or  La  Bonne  Malinoise  —  excellent. 

From  R.  Manning,  Coffin's  Virga'ieu,  Messirs 
Jean,  and  Beurre  Diel —  large,  hand.someand  ex- 
cellent. 

From  S.  Downer,  Dorchester,  Burgermcester, 
Forelle  or   Poire  Fruite,  and   Bleeker's  Meadow. 

From  Dr  Alden,  Randolph,  a  wilding. 

From   E.  Bartlett,  Dorchester,  name  unknown. 

Pears  from  Mr  Lowell  and  Mr  Downer,  not  in 
eating,  to  be  reported  hereafter. 

grapes. 
Bland's    Virginia,  Catawba  and    Isabella;  fine 
bunches,  well  filled,  and  perfectly  ripe,  from  open 
culture,  from  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Messrs  C.  & 
A.  J.  Downing,  Newburgh,  New  York. 

For  the  Committee,     B.  V.  French. 


[For  the  New  England  Farmer] 

Vegetables,  large,  curious  akd  valuable. 
— Mr  Fessenden  :  Sir,  as  you  are  fond  of  receiving 
accounts  of  the  ^big  wis,'  1  send  you  a  desci^itiou 
of  one  of  that  order.  Stephen  Maine,  Esq.,  of 
Hartland,  Vl.  raised  this  season  an  English  turnip, 
which,  when  divested  of  its  top,  weighed  9  lbs. 
and  3  ounces,  its  circumference  being  2  feet  10 
inches  and  7-8ths  of  an  inch  I 

Hartland,  Oct.  31,  1835. 

[We  have  at  our  office  a  motley  collection  of 
lusi  naturtB,  viz. :  two  beets,  which  weigh  35  Ibs.j 
pumpkins  of  every  variety,  the  Siamese,  Connec- 
ticut, La  Plata,  &c. ;  an  extraordinary  large  Val- 
paraiso squash  ;  a  clump  of  potatoes,  13  in  num- 
ber, all  from  one  seed  ;  an  English  turni|i,  from 
Kensington,  N.  H.  which  weighs  11  2-10tli3  lbs. 
and  measin-es  33  inches  in  circumference  ;  an- 
other turnij),  which  weighs  10  lbs.  ;  and  lastly,  a 
carrot,  from  Hingham,  which  weighs  4  1-2  lbs. 
All  those  who  are  curious  in  such  matters,  all 
admirers  of  Nature,  and  all  those  who  delight  to 
trace  her  in  her  mysteriousness,  are  informed  that 
they  will  be  admitted  to  our  exhibition  free  gratis.] 


In  the  vineyard  of  Mr  Sidney  Walker,  of 
Brinchleyville,  N.  C.  a  Scuppernung  grape  w^as 
found  this  season,  weighing  two  hundred  and 
fourteen  grains,  and  measuring  over  four  inches 
in  circumference. 
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FACTS   AMD   OUSERVATIOKS    RELATIVE  TO    a.linit  Water  from  carh  to  tlic  other, 

THE   CULTURE    OF    SILIC.  ' 


HEATI.\G    COeuUiNS     I'OR     r.;:ELl:JG    SILK. 

In  the  last  miinht'r  of  our  Silk  lilamial,  page  82, 
we  gave  a  brief  notice  of  an  apparatus,  inventerf 
hy  the  Editor,  for  the  purpose  of  heatiny  oocoons 
for  reeling  silk;  and  promised  a  more  delinite 
description  of  our  invention  in  a  succeeding  num- 
ber.     We  now  |;roeeed  to  redeem  our  pledge. 

./?.  in  the  cut,  represents  a  vessel  wbamy  hie 
be  made  of  tin,  copper,  or  other  suitable  material.* 
The  top,  or  visible  part  is  .about  five  and  a  half 
inches  high,  and  sixteen  inches  in  diameter.  Its 
bottom  is  closed,  in  part,  by  a  piate  of  the  same 
metal,  turning  horizontally  inwards,  so  as  to  form  a 
shoulder,  which  rests  on  the  upper  edge  of  the 
boiler  B.  This  plate  is  perforated  by  a  circular 
bole,  about  ten  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and 
a  short  open  cylin<ler  of  two  inches  in  length. 
is  soldered  to  the  edge  of  the  hole  or  jjerforation 
above-mentioned.  The  lower  edge  of  this  sliort 
cylinder  rests  in  a  shallow,  borizontal  groove  in 
the  interior  of  the  boiler,  about  two  inches  below 
its  top,  or  upper  extremity.  'J^his  groove,  as  soon 
as  the  water  is  made  to  boil,  is  filled  with  water 
of  condensed  steam,  which  effectually  prevents 
the  escape  of  steam  from  the  boiler  before  it  is 
conducted  up  the  sides  of  the  cylinders,  above 
described,  and  the  little  steam,  which  is  not  con- 
densed on  its  passage  by  said  cylinders,  and  a 
vessel  which  contains  the  cocoons,  to  be  hereafter 
described,  escapes  from  the  edge  of  the  upper 
cylinder. 

The  cocoon-heater,  or  vessel  containing  .the 
water  for  beating  the  cocoou.s  is  a  short  cyhnder 
placed  within  that  which  has  been  described,  and 
IS  not  s^own  in  the  above  cut,  closed  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  exterior  ves- 
sel or  steamer,  by  a  rim  or  flange.  About  a 
.(uarter  of  an  inch  of  space  is  left'  between  the 
steamer  and  the  cocoon-lieater,  for  the  purpose  of 
admittmg  steam  from  the  boiler  to  heat  the  vessel 
contammg  the  cocoons.  The  cylinder  in  which 
the  cocoons  are  heated  is  divided  into  four  parts 
by  tm  partitions,  which  cross  each  other  at  ri.^hl 
angles  near  the  centre  of  the  cylinder.  T|,e 
l.artitions   are    perforated    by  small    holes,    whi(di 

*  •"  '■■'^'""  wither,  or  ^vh^i^^^:;7^^:;:;~;;g'ti;^^z^, 

ment  is  not  desired,  this  vessel   may  be  of  woor<    lined 
inside.  ' 


eep  dif- 
ferent parcels  of  the  cocoons  separate,  which  is 
said  to  be  necessary  in  reeling. 

The  lower  part  of  the  boiler  B,  which  is  of 
cast  iron,  is  let  Into  the  cylinder  C,  resting  on  a 
flange  or  shoulder,  and  extending  downwards  to 
the  top  of  the  door  by  which  fuel  is  admitted. 
The  cylin<ler,  fire  j)ot,  ash  pit,  and  stove  pipe  have 
nothing  peculiar  in  their  construction,  except  that 
there  is  more  perpendicular  space  above  the  fire 
door  than  usual,  for  the  purpose  of  atiording 
room  for  the  boiler.  For  further  observations  on 
this  apparatus,  and  notices  of  its  advantages,  we 
would  refer  to  tlie  Sific  Manual  for  the  last  month, 
page  82. 

This  apparatus  has  been  used  by  Mr  Cobb,  author 
of  Cobb's  Silk  Manual,  who  has  favored  us  with 
the  following  : 

I  have  used  Mr  Thomas  G.  Fessenden's  Patent 
Steam  Boiler  for  beating  the  water  in  reeling  silk, 
and  find  it  bolli  economical  aiid  useful.  The 
\\:iti  r  ill  which  the  cocoons  are,  is  kept  equable 
by  Mir.ins  of  the  applicuion  of  steam  to  the  basin, 
and  there  is  a  considerable  saving  of  labor  and 
fuel  by  the  apparatus.  J.  H.  COBB, 

Dedham_,  July  12th,  1835. 

The  apparatus  yiay  also  be  usefully  apjdied  in 
killing  the  chrysalis  in  the  cocoons,  and  also  for 
drying  cocoons  before  bringing  them  to  market  as 
will  be  apparent  from  the  following  communica- 
tion from  the  pen  of  Mr  Adam  Brooks,  inventor 
of  Brooks'  Patent  Silk  Spinner. 

[From  the  Silk  Miinual.] 
The  disa])pointment  that  many  have  met  with 
by  not  knowing  that  cocoons  must  be  dryed  before 
they  are  jiacked  away  for  spinning,  induces  ine 
to  write  a  few  lines  on  the  subject.  Some  of  my 
acquaintance  have  recently  lost  a  number  of 
bushels;  others  small  quantities,  f  was  informed 
in  Connecticut  thSit  one  man  lost  thirty  bushels, 
and  many  hare  written  to  me  for  information,  that 
a  few  observations  which  I  have  ever  found  ne- 
cessary to  be  attended  to,  in  order  to  insure  suc- 
cess, cannot  be  unwelcome.  Let  the  cocooiis  be 
baked,  care  being  taken  not  to  haie  the  oveji  too 
hot,  or  stifling  them  is  preferable,  as  then  they 
cannot  be  hurt  by  burning. 

Thomas  G.  Fessenden,  Editor  of  the  New 
England  Farmer,  lias  an  apparatus  for  warming 
rooms,  which  has  been  advertised  in  th;  t  most 
useful  paper.  Tbis  will  be  found  a  conveaience 
indeed  for  killing  the  chrysalis,  as  well  as  useful 
for  many  other  purposes,  having  a  [lan*  aflixid  to 
it  to  heat  by  boiling  water,  which  is  exactly  what 
wo  want  for  killing  the  moth.  Let  them  be  heat- 
ed in  this  pan  about  half  an  hour;  when  they  are 
warm,  put  into  the  pan  a  very  little  camphorated 
spirits,  and  they  may  be  ke|;t  for  years,  and  no 
insect  will  injure  them.  When  tliey  arc  taken 
out,  spread  them  on  a  cloth,  or  smooth  boards  ; 
if  it  is  damp  weather  and  you  have  a  large  parcel, 
spread  them  thin  in  an  open  room,  and  stir  them 
about  as  often  as  once  a  day,  or  the  uiuh'r  side 
will  mould  and  spoil  the  silk;  or  they  may  be 
dryed  in  the  same  pan  that  the  chrysalis  is  killed 
in,  if  we  dry  a  few  at  a  time.  If  we  have  a  clear 
sun,  it  is  a  better  way  to  lay  them  in  the  sun  and 
dry  them  until  they  feel  light  and  rattle  by  shak- 
ing; then,  and  not  until  then,  is  it  safe  to  pack 
them  away  for  spinning  or  for  market. 


The  stove  above  alluded  to,  is  also  a  most  con- 
venient apparatus  for  spinning  the  silk,  there  is  a 
pan  with  it,  made  for  that  purpose,  set  into  another 
pan  of  water,t  that  the  water  the  cocoons  are  in 
never  boils,  but  may  be  kept  of  the  right  tempe- 
rature for  spinning.  With  this  necessary  appara- 
tus, and  Brooks'  Patent  Silk  Spinner  I  could  insure 
success  with  but  a  little  practical  experience. 

A.  Brooks. 
In  conversation  with  the  Editor,  Mr  Brooks 
suggested  that  some  cocoons  wind  the  better  for 
being  immersed,  for  a  short  time  in  boiling  water, 
before  attempting  to  reel  oft'  the  silk  ;  and  then 
placing  them,  dnring  the  process  of  reeling  in 
water  of  a  somewhat  lower  temperature.  This 
can  easily  and  readily  he  effected  by  taking  oft" 
the  steamer  Jj,  together  with  the  cocoon-beater, 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  cast 
iron  boiler  B,  to  a  boiling  heat,  and  immersing 
the  cocoofis,  for  a  sliort  time  in  the  boiling  water, 
and  then  placing  them  in  the  steam  heated  water 
for  winding. 

Rush's  Silk  Manual  observes,  that   «  The  tem- 
perature of  the   water  is  to  be   regulated,    1st   by 
the  nature  of  the  silk,  resulting  in  part,  from   the 
quality  of  the  food  on  which  the   silk-caterpillars 
have  been  fed.     This  is   exemplified  in  a  striking 
manner  by  a  f>ict  recorded    by   Aldiui,   which  is, 
that  in    Piedmont  and  in  Lombardy,   the  gummy 
cement  of  the   cocoons  is  so  easily   soluble  as   to 
require  the  water  to  be  heated  only  to  60"  or  66* 
of   Reaumer   (168'^   181*=   of   Fahrenheit,)    while 
the   cocoons  spun   in  the  south   of  Italy,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  Papal  territories,  require  a  heat  of 
80°  of  R.  (212  of  F.)  owing  to  the  greater  tenac- 
ity  and    solidity  of  the  gum.     Ex])eriments  can 
alone,  therefore,  determine  the  various   degrees  of 
beat  re<piisite   for  the  water   in  different  places, 
and  for  several  varieties  of  cocoons,  and  even  for 
different  parcels  of  cocoons  of  the  same  sort.     As 
this  is  a  point  connected  with   the  succ-'ss   of  the 
opiu-atioii,  it  affords  another  argument  for  the  use 
of  the  thermometer,  in    order  to  ensure  it,  and  to 
prevent    the   delay  and    trouble    which  will   ever 
ensue  from  guessing  at  the  heat  of  the    water,  by 
dipping  the  finger  in  it.     Our  own  sensations  are 
very    inaccurate  tests   of  the  heat   of  water ;  the 
use  of  the  thermonieter,^besides  saving  much  time 
and  trouble  to  the  spinner,  will  ensure  an  evenness 
of  thread,  and  perfection  in  the  whole  operation." 
Dr    Lardner  observes  that,   "  it  is  considered 
essential  to  the   production   of  good  silk,  that  the 
thread  should  have  lost  part  of  its  heat  and  adhe- 
siveness  before    it   touches   the    bar  of  the  reel. 
For    this    reason    the    Piediiiontese     reelers    are 
obliged    by    law  to    allow   a   distance    of    three 
feet    between    the  guides    and   the  centre  of  the 
reel."     This,   as   well   as   many   other  apparently 
insignificant  matters,  is,  no  doubt,  indispensible  to 
success  in  reeling ;  and  the  manufacturer  must  be 
"great  in  little  things"  or  he  will  not  be  successful 
in  the  great  objects  connected  with  his  pursuits. 


*  This  pan  is  the  vessel  described  above  as  the  cocoon 
heater. 


[l''or  Fessenden's  Silk  Manual.] 
Mr.  EniTOR  —  Having  embarked  in  the  silk 
culture,  and  being  desirous  that  others  should  do 
the  same,  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  public  press 
wielding  a  portion  of  its  energies  in  the  service 
of  this  enterprise.  And  what  is  attempted  in  the 
way,  1  shall  wish,  by  all  means,  to  see,  not  only 
prompted  by  zeal,  but  undertaken   with  prudence 

t  Or  rather  overs  boiler,  and  hented  by  steam. 
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luil  iiiil;,'iin.'nt.  This  bnmcli  of  a^iiifiiluinil  iii- 
liistry  is,  at  pres(Mit,  in  an  early  stage  of  oxperi- 
iieiit,  ill  tliis  coiiiitry,  at  least  in  most  parts  of  it. 
Pew  have  had  iiiueh  (i|i;)ortnnity  to  acquire 
i;uo\vle(li;e  by  their  own  experience  ;  and,  con- 
secinently,  few  are  i]i!alilieil  to  be  teachers,  or  to 
nipart  valuable  iiiforiMation  to  enlighten  and 
guide  the  cnltivator,  cr  to  awaken  and  direct  at- 
tention upon  this  important  subject.  Not  a  few, 
however,  seem  ambitions  to  lend  a  helping  hand, 
by  |)ublishing  the  result  of  their  speculations,  and 
sometimes  stating  observations  and  opinions  osten- 
sibly grounded  on  known  facts.  Much,  however, 
of  this  character,  and  presented  in  this  form, 
ueeds  revision.  I  have,  myself,  for  about  six  years 
past,  been  in  the  habit  of  consulting  books,  read- 
nowspapers  and  periodicals,  and  what  I  es- 
teem vastly  better  than  all  the  rest,  gleaning  some- 
thing from  personal  experience,  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  an  understanding  of  the  art  of  rearing 
the  silk-worm  and  ascertaining  its  profits.  And 
I  do  not  now,  Mr  Editor,  sit  down  to  pen  this 
short  article  with  any  high  pretensions,  to  palm 
myself  upon  your  readers  as  a  man  qualified  to 
teach  them,  to  guide  them  to  all  the  knowledge 
that  is  important  to  practice.  My  object  is  rather 
to  guard  against  mistakes,  to  warn  men  not  to 
receive  as  canonical,  all  the  high-toned  and  ex- 
travagant representations  of  enthusiasts,  who,  1 
doubt  not,  esteem  themselves  public  benefactors 
in  proportion  to  the  exalted  terms  in  which  they 
paint  the  prosi)ect  of  all  silk  cultivators.  My 
motive  is  derived  from  a  belief,  that  sober  facts, 
precisely  reported,  and  well  authenticated,  are 
ultimately  of  infinitely  greater  advantage  to  the 
cause  they  ?eek  to  advance,  than  ."i!l  the  highly 
colored  and  flattering  encomiums  enlisted  into  the 
service  by  volunteers,  who  have  more  warmth 
than  light,  and  more  valor  than  experience. 
When  led  to  expect  more  than  it  is  possible  we 
ahould  ever  realize,  our  disappointment,  when  it 
conies,  must  necessarily  produce  a  inost  disastrous 
efffect  upon  the  engagement,  into  wjiich  we  were 
seduced,  or  conducted  at  least,  by  an  inordinate 
estimate  of  its  advantages. 

1  am  iuluceil  to  otfer  these  suggestious  in  con- 
sequence of  having  often  met  with  paragraphs 
which  I  know  to  be  incorrect,  and  which  it  seems 
to  me,  tend  to  mislead  those,  who  would  rather 
be  enlightened  than  deceived  upon  this  highly 
interesting  practical  subject.  A  few  days  since  i 
read  iu  the  Transcript,  from  a  correspondent  of 
that  paper,  some  remarks  dated  at  Ashfield,  iu  my 
own  County,  respecting  the  high  condition  to 
which  silk  cultivation  had  already  risen  iu  North- 
ampton. I  impute  nothing  intentional  to  the 
writer,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  but  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  liad  he  been  a  man  of  any 
knowledge  concerning  what  he  wrote,  resting  on 
his  own  experience,  he  would  not  have  amused 
MS  with  so  fine,  so  splendid  a  pictur(;.  T,  myself, 
have,  since  the  first  of  June  last,  been  twice  on 
the  same  ground,  which  lit  up  such  a  glow  of 
imagination  in  the  mind  of  this  traveller  and 
journalist,  and  have  found  nothing  to  warrant  his 
views.  It  is  true  there  is,  on  the  premises  of  Mr 
Whitraarsh,  the  beginning  and  foundation  of  a 
great  silk  establishment,  which,  in  process  of  time, 
will,  I  doubt  not,  produce  great  results.  But  to 
say  that  even  now  there  is  |)rovision  for  rearing 
"one  or  two  millions  of  silk-worms,"  on  that 
ground,  as  promising  as  it  is,  ran  be  no  other 
than  extravagant  and    idle  in  the  extreme.     Nav, 


I  seriously  doubt  whether,  in  the  whole  state  of 
Massachusetts,  their  have  been  nmlberry  leaves 
enough,  the  season  past,  to  yield  one  half  as  much 
silk  as  has  been  ofttMi,  and  by  many,  stated  as 
coming  within  the  capability  of  that  single  town. 
Now,  such  over  statements  and  unauthorized  es- 
timates, made  imqucstionably,  in  simplicity  and 
with  the  most  laudable  views,  have  no  tendency 
to  accelerate,  but  to  retard,  the  progress  of  that 
enterprise,  which  is  eventually,  as  I  believe,  to 
convert  New  England  into  a  great  and  prosperous 
silk-growing  district.  What  has  been  commenced 
in  Northampton,  as  already  referrrd  to,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  prelude  to  something  very  consid- 
erable, being,  as  it  is,  in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman 
who  is  i)ersevering,  and  not  likely  to  be  broken 
down  by  the  premature  expenditure  of  some  hun- 
dred!! of  dollars  in  the  erection  of  accommoda- 
tions, which,  I  am  confidimt,  cannot  be  more  than 
partially  needed  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  way  in  whicii  this  business  is  most  likely 
to  succeed,  and  be  a  source  of  jirofit,  is  in  a 
speedy  commencement  and  a  steady,  gradual  pro- 
gress, by  sowing  seed,  or  otherwise  procuring 
trees,  for  supplying  food  for  worms,  and  when,  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  foliage  shall 
have  grown  in  some  quantity,  begin  to  feed  them 
out  on  a  moderate  scale,  increasing  from  year  to 
year,  as  trees  grow,  and  experimental  knowledge 
strengthens  confidence,  and  renders  more  easy 
and  sure  the  process  by  which  the  end  is  to  be 
attained.  Daring  adventurers  may  launch  forth 
at  once  upon  a  wide  ocean  of  untried  and  uncer- 
tain effort,  expecting  to  reap  an  abundant,  over- 
flowing harvest  almost  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  sown  ; 
but,  in  this  case,  the  mortification  and  discourage- 
ment attendant  on  disappointment  is  more  proba- 
ble than  the  gain  fondly  anticipated.  For  the 
present,  I  would  say  to  the  agricultural  community 
disposed  to  make  trial  of  silk-growiug,  first  pro- 
vide trees,  as  largely  as  you  choose  ;  and  when 
they  have  leaves,  begin  to  use  them  with  due 
caution  not  to  be  overstocked,  not  to  have  more 
mouths  than  you  can  fill,  not  to  crowd  your 
thoughts,  or  your  hurdles,  with  millions,  when 
you  have  scarcely  wherewith  to  sustain  thou- 
sands. 

The  chief  hazards  in  this  novel  and  much 
talked  of  branch  of  rural  industry  are,  I  imagine, 
in  the  outside,  before  opportunity  has  been  had  for 
making  up  a  well-formed  and  ripened  judgment 
as  to  the  proper  mode  of  managing  the  con- 
cern. 

To  avoid  this  difficulty,  and  to  acquire  skill  for 
practice  in  the  cheapest  way,  and  to  make  a  dis- 
[losition  the  least  likely  to  issue  in  failure  and 
discouragement,  cultivators,  I  think,  will  do  well 
to  act  upon  something  like  v/hat  is  hinted  in  the 
above  remarks,  rather  than  take  their  im|iressions 
from  what  is  said  so  often,  so  confidently,  and  in 
language  so  flattering,  while  experience  neither 
attests,,  nor  seals  it. 

With  these  remarks,  Mr  Editor,  1  declare  to 
you  an.d  your  readers  my  sincere  desire  of  seeing 
your  useful  publication  accomplishing  much  in 
the  promotion  of  its  object,  and  in  prompting  to 
that  industry  which  it  recommends. 

Boiton,  Oct.  21,  1835.  J.  Field. 


To  tlie  Editor  of  the  Silk  Manual. 

Sir — I  am  informed  by  those  who  have  had 
experience  in  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree, 
that  it  will  not  thrive  on  land    where  the   surface 


or  subsoil  has  a  mixture  of  clay.  Will  you  jilvuse 
to  stale  in  the  next  number  of  your  valuable 
Manual,  whether  a  calcareous  soil  or  a  soil  com- 
l)osed  iu  part  of  lime,  would  be  suitable  for  u 
mulberry  lilantation  ;  or  whether  lime  applied  to 
the  land  as  manure,  would  be  beneficial  or  injuri- 
ous to  the  growth  of  the  trees  in  any  case.  IJy 
so  doing  you  will  much  oblige  one  of  your  sub- 
scribers, and  perhaps,  many  others  who  are  now 
interested  in  the  culture  of  the  mulberry. 
Dedham,  Oct.  30,  1835.  W.  G. 

By  the  Editor. — .All  the  writers  on  the  subject 
of  cultivating  mulberry  trees,  &c.  concur  in  re- 
commending a  warm,  sandy,  dry  soil,  and  do  not 
mention  the  subject  of  lime,  or  calcareous  iriatter 
as  connected  with  growing  the  trees.  Lime, 
however,  according  to  Mr  Edmund  liuftin,  author 
of  an  able  "  Essay  on  calc  ireons  Jlanures,"  is  un- 
favorable to  the  growth  of  forest  trees  in  general 
We  should  be  glad  to  learn  the  opinions  of  coiri- 
petent  judges  on  this  subject  ;  but,  at  jiresent, 
would  not  advise  the  use  of  calcareous  manure, 
nor  recoinmend  a  calcareous  soil  till  the  subject  is 
better  understood. 


ENGLISH  HOGS. 

The  following  description  of  English  hogs, 
which  we  co|]y  from  the  last  American  edition  of 
the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,  will  be  found  to 
possess  interest. 

The  Berkshire  is  a  small-boned  breed  and  dis- 
posed to  fatten  quickly.  It  is  the  sort  mostly  fat- 
tened at  the  distilleries,  and  is  good  either  for  pork 
or  bacon. 

The  Chinese  breed,  the  size  of  Avhich  is  small, 
and  the  flesh  delicate,  is  to  be  met  with  in  every 
country.  It  is  the  best  adapted  for  using  as  pork, 
but  is  seldom  cured  into  bacon,  being  too  small 
for  that  purpose. 

The  Gloucestershire  breed,  which  Mr  JIarshall 
supposes  to  have  been  formerly  the  prevailing 
breed  of  the  Island,  is  large,  but  ill  formed.  Its 
color  in  general  is  white.  It  is  a  very  unprofita- 
ble sort,  and  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  Gloucester- 
shire, Shropshire  and  the  west  of  Devonshire. 

The  Hampshire  breed  is  very  large,  but  not  so 
compact  as  the  Berkshire.  They  are  white,  well 
disposed  to  fatten,  and  come  up  to  a  great  weiglit 
when  properly  managed. 

The  Herefordshire  is  a  large  useful  breed,  but 
not  by  any  means  superior  to  either  the  Berkshire 
or  Hampshire. 

The  Rudgwick  breed,  so  called  from  a  town  of 
that  name  in  Essex,  on  the  confines  of  Surrey,  is 
supposed  by  Mr  Middleton  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
island  ;  feeding  to  an  extraordinary  size,  and,  at 
two  years  old,  weighing  nearly  double  or  treble 
the  weight  of  other  sorts  of  hogs  at  that  age. 

The  Northampton  breed,  which  are  reared 
chiefly  in  that  county,  are  of  a  large  size,  but 
they  do  not  fatten  very  kindly.  The  breed  of 
Shropshire  is  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Northamp- 
tonshire. 

The  swing-tailed  breed  are  not  very  numerous. 
Their  size  is  small  ;  their  form  well  proportioned. 
They  are  hardy  and  fatten  to  a  good  weight. 

The  Bedford  breed  is  a  variety  of  swine  intro- 
duced some  years  since  by  the  late  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, called  the  larger-spotted- Wobiirn  breed. — 
They  arc  very  prolific,  hardy  and  well  disposed 
to  fatten,  attaining  nearly  twice  the  size  and  weight 
of  other  hogs. 
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FARMER'S  •WORK  FOR  KOVEMBER. 

Fall  Plovghing  —Lmid  wliicli  is  composed  in  part  ol 
clay,  or  what  is  called  a  stiff  soil,  should  be  ploughed  in 
ihe  fall,  and  laid  as  light  as  possible,  so  as  to  expose  il  lo 
the  action  of  the  frost,  which  will  much  assist  in  subdu- 
ing it.  Fall  ploughing  will  al.so  destroy  grubs,  and  other 
nsects,  by  exposing  them  to  the  severity  of  winler.  A 
ligl.l,  sandy  soil,  however,  should  not  be  disturbed  by  (all 
ploughing,  but  should  lie  to  settle  and  consolidate  through 
the  winler.  Ploughing  in  autumn,  among  its  other  ad- 
vantages, saves  lime  and  labor  in  the  spring,  when  cattle 
are  weak,  and  the  work  peculiar  to  that  season  presses 
on  the  cultivator. 

Limefor  manure. — The  fall  of  the  year  is,  likewise,  a 
proper  season  for  the  application  of  quick  lime  lo  plough- 
ed fields.  With  regard  to  the  best  mode  of  applying  it, 
Its  quantity,  &c.  we  can  give  no  better  directions  than 
are  contained  in  an  article  some  time  since  published  in 
Memoirs  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Agriculture,  by  Dan- 
iel Buckley,  Esq.,  of  Salisbury,  Pcnn.,  from  which  the 
following  is  extracted  : 

"  The  method  of  applying  lime,  which  1  have  adopted 
in  common  with  my  neighbors,  is,  in  the  first  place,  lo 
plough  up  a  sod  field  with  a  strong  team  in  the  spring  or 
tall  — harrow  it  the  way  it  i  ploughed,  and  mark  the 
field  into  as  many  squares  as  you  intend  to  put  on  half 
bushi  Is,  say  100  on  the  acre,  which  will  bring  the  squares 
about  20  feet  apart  each  way,  and  require  50  bushels  to 
the  acre.  This  quantity  I  have  found  to  be  the  most 
profitable.  When  the  lime  is  burnt,  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
cool  enough  to  barrdle,  it  ought  to  be  hauled  on  the  land 
alri^ady  marked,  and  a  half  bushel  deposited  in  the  cen- 
tre of  each  square,  in  as  compact  a  heap  as  possible.  If 
water  is  convenient,  I  prefer  to  slack  the  lime  immedi- 
ately rather  than  to  wait  for  rain,  as  it  beconres  finer,  and 
can  be  more  easily  spread.  As  soon  as  it  has  slacked,  it 
is  immediately  spread,  and  well  harrowed.  Thismethod 
I  prefer  fur  Indian  corn,  barley,  oats,  rye  and  potatoes. 
On  all  the  above  I  have  experienced  great  benefit  from 
lime  the  first  year  after  its  application.  With  potatoes  I 
add  about  15  two-horse  loads  of  barn  yard  manure  to  the 
acre  before  planting.  A  second  liming  is  often  given, and 
much  approved  of,  after  an  interval  of  three  or  more 
years.  This  amalgamates  better,  and  can  he  more  inti- 
mately mixed  with  the  soil.  There  are  good  farmers 
who  differ  as  to  the  quantity  of  lime  which  is  most  profit- 
ably applied.  Some  say  60  bushels  on  the  acre  —  some 
70  —  and  some  more.  I  have  applied  100  on  an  acre  of 
limestone  land  at  a  dressing,  but  have  not  been  able  to 
perceive  any  benefit  from  using  it  thus  freely,  nor  any 
injury,  except  in  the  loss  of  time. 


is,  (and  perhaps  the  Legislature  were  deceived  in  this 
particular,)  there  is  not,  —  I  speak  the  re.'^ult  of  diligent 
inquiries  made  for  Ihe  article,  for  the  purpose  of  reclir'g, 
—  there  is  not,  as  I  think,  one  thousand  pounds  of  co- 
coons made  this  year  in  the  whole  Commonwealth 
That  is  probably  a  large  statement.  This  would  make 
from  100  to  125  lbs.  of  reeled  silk,  and  if  the  whole  were 
reeled  and  the  bounty  paid  on  it,  il  would  draw  from  the 
Treasury  the  enormous  sum  of  50  to  $02  in  bounty. 
But  the  above  is,  no  doubt,  an  over-statement,  and  be- 
sides the  silk  is  in  the  hands  of  small  growers,  who  have 
from  10  to  20  lbs.  Being  referred  to  a  man  who  was 
said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  growers  in  one  of  the  largest 
counties,  I  found  on  application  thai  he  had  a  crop  of 
4  bushels  or  about  40  lbs.  Another  man  to  whom  I  ap- 
plied for  100  lbs.  answered  that  so  much  was  not  raised 
in  ten  miles  of  country  round.  One  person  1  have  found 
to  have  about  100  lbs.,  perhaps  Ihe  single  instance  in  the 
State.  Now  the  whole  of  this  silk  would  not  pay  the 
price  often  reels,  (the  net  profit  of  il  reeled,)  at  a  cost  of 
,f25  a  reel  which  is  the  price.  And  every  man  knows 
that  the  qunntity  cannot  be  materially  increased  in  two 
years,  for  il  must  lake  that  time,  at  least,  after  planting 
trees,  to  hcgin  to  feed  ihe  worms  on  them;  and  there  not 
being  trees  planted  in  sufliicient  numbers  to  increase  to 
any  great  extent  Ihe  slock  of  cocoons,  Ihe  expectant  of 
the  bounty  must  wait  for  his  trees  to  grow.  But,  alas  ! 
so  soon  as  he  gels  food  for  his  worms,  the  act  dies,  and 
he  cannot  expect  any  encouragement  in  the  shape  of 
bounty  on  bis  reeled  silk.  I  think  I  could  safely  engage 
to  pay  all  the  Stale  bounty  this  year  for  $20.  The  next 
it  may  be  a  little  mo.e.  But  if  it  were  .$10,000  it  would 
not  circourage  the  reeling,  fur  the  reason  stated,  that  il 
lasts  only  two  years,  and  the  necessary  preparation  can 
not  be  made  in  that  lime. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  business,  therefore,  the 
bounty  should  be  continued  five  years  at  least  on  reeled 
silk,  and  a  premium  should  also  he  paid  lo  the  raiser,  llrat 
is,  a  bounty  on  the  cocoons,  so  that  a  supply  should  be 
raised  with  which  the  reeler  may  work. 

The  Legislature,  besides,  to  encourage  the  early  grow- 
ing of  trees,  should  have  incorporated  all  companies  ask- 
ing for  a  charier,  at  the  beginning  of  iheir  late  session  in 
September.  Then  we  might  have  had  extensive  planta- 
tions made  this  fall,  which  would  have  made  a  difference 
of  a  whole  year  in  the  use  of  the  leaves  over  those  plant 
ed  in  the  ensuing  Spring, as  those  then  planted  cannot  be 
gathered  in  the  next  Spring  after^  but  must  be  lei  aloire 
for  two  years,  while  those  now  planted  may  be  gathered 
in  the  second  year. 

It  is  ;to  be  hoped,  if  there  is  any  serious  intention  of 
promoting  tire  culture  and  reeling  of  ;ilk  in  this  State, 
that  some  different  nreans  will  be  adopted  by  the  Legis- 
lature speedily  lor  doing  it,  and  tiial  in  the  coming  win- 
ter a  change  will  be  made  more  likely  lo  effect  the  ob- 
ject. BoMByx. 


[From  tire  Albany  Cultivator.J 
NEW  MATERIAL    FOR  MAKIKG  PORK. 

We  have  long  known  that  apples  would  fatten  hogs, 
but  until  we  received  the  following  communication,  il 
had  never  entered  our  mind,  that  apple  pomace  could  be 
successfully  employed  for  ihispuipose.  The  slatenrent 
of  our  correspondent  would  have  been  more  satisfactorv, 
if  the  weight  and  value  of  the  hogs  in  the  spring,  or  pre- 
vious to  their  having  been  put  up  lo  fatten,  bad  been 
stated.  There  is  little  douhl,  however,  that  the  apple 
pornace  contributed  essentially  to  augment  the  quantity 
of  pork,  and  the  more  so  in  consequence  of  the  cooking 
proi  ess,  and  as  it  did  so,  was  manifestly  clear  gain. 

"  AVhile  addressing  you,  permit  me  to  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  my  experiment  on  hogs  this  season.  On  the 
15th  October  last,  I  shut  up  to  fatten  eleven  hogs,  about 
fifteen  months  old,  and  six  shoals  which  were  pigged  on 
the  15lh  May  last,  having  given  to  the  whole  nothing 
during  the  summer  but  the  wash  from  the  dairy,  with  a 
small  orchard  of  ahoirt  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground, 
where  they  ale  the  premature  apples  that  fell.  I  pro- 
ceeded to  fallen  them  by  steaming  six  bushels  of  small 
potatoes  with  fourteen  bUshels  of  apple  pomace,  and  one 
hundred  weight  of  buckwheat  canal  [bran,]  the  whole 
incorporated  well  tngciber,  while  hot  from  the  steamer, 
with  a  wooden  pounder,  adding  to  the  mixture  the  dairy 
wash,  and  supplying  them  with  a  ph  nty  of  charcoal  and 
pure  water.  They  were  divided  into  three  lots,  and 
closely  confined,  I  continued  lo  give  them  this  mixture 
until  nine  days  before  they  were  killed,  during  wiiich 
latter  period  they  were  fed  with  corn.  They  were 
slaughtered  on  the  first  of  December.  The  expense  of 
fiitlcning  and  the  product,  in  pork,  pigs,  &c.  are  as  fol- 
lows ■. — 

30  bush,  small  potatoes,  at  2s.  Jd.  $9  37^ 

8  cwt.  buckwheat  canal,  8s.  per  cwt.  8  00 

21^  bush,  corn  given  the  last  9  days,  13  43 

Apple  pomace,  say  00  00 


I  Fur  Fesserrden's  .Sills  Jlarrual.] 
BOUNTY  ON  REELED  SILK. 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  at  its  last  session, 
passed  a  law  allowing  a  bounty  of  50  cents  on  each  lb.  of 
silk  reeled  in  the  State,  from  cocoons  produced  by  wo 
raised  in  the  State;  the  actio  continue  in  force  two 
years.  If  the  intention  of  the  legislature  was  to  encour- 
age the  reeling  (  f  silk,  they  have  not  adopted  the  mode 
which,  under  the  chcumstanccs,  can  he  the  least  possible 
encouragement.  If  there  was  already  any  considerable 
quantity  of  cocoons  raised  in  the  Slate,  or  even  the 
means  of  making  them,  and  they  remained  unreeled /o?- 
want  of  skill  only,  such  an  act  of  the  Legislature  might 
i  nduce  persons  to  attempt  the  reeling  of  it.     But  the  fact 


How  TO  HAVE  MINCE  PIES  ANY  TIME. — Prepare  your 
meat  by  boiling  aad  choppmg,  as  though  it  were  for  im- 
iirediale  use  —  mix  il  with  a  suitable  portion  of  suet, 
spice  and  salt — then  put  it  in  an  earthern  pot,  pound  il 
down  with  a  pestle,  and  then  cover  it  with  the  best  of 
molasses,  keep  it  where  il  will  not  freeze,  and  it  will  be 
fit  for  use  any  time.  My  wife  has  adopted  the  above 
course  for  four  or  five  years,  with  perfect  success  ;  so  that 
we  have  had  mince  pics  made  from  meat  killed  in  De- 
cember, as  constant  in  July  following  as  in  January,  and 
quite  as  acceptable. — Maine  Farmer. 


Total  expense  of  food, 

By  36  cwt.  .50  lbs.  pork  at  $5, 

50  roasting  pigs  sold  during  summer, 
6  shoals  sold  alive, 
4  do.  on  hand,  worth 


Deduct  expense, 


$30  804 

$182  50 
50  00 
12  00 
6  00 

$250  50 
30  80 


Balance,  $219  70 

Respectfully,  Thos.  Medford. 

Ball  Farm,  Hyde  Park,  Jan.  1,  1835." 


Two  hundred  thousand  turkeys  have  been  raised  in 
Rhode  Island  this  season.  Good  news,  this,  for  gour- 
mands! 


Uj"  As  it  is  sometimes  desirable  lo  measure  coal  and 
grain  in  bins,  as  also  the  size  necessary  for  cisterns  of  cer- 
tain quantities,  we  give  the  following,  which  will  be 
found  convenient,  and  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical 
purposes.  One  cubic  foot  and  a  quarter  make  a  bushel. 
— [Mechanic  and  Farmer 

Dr  Comstock,  of  Lebanon,  Ct.  in  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  says,  that 
there  is  not  in  the  whole  Materia  Medica,  a  more  signifi- 
cant remedy  for  the  Cancer,  than  the  juice  of  the  cran- 
berry, Oxycoccus  vulgaris,  made  into  an  ointment  with 
sulphate  of  iron,  finely  pulverized. 

It  is  estimated  by  well  informed  persons,  that  no  less 
than  19,000.000,000  silk  worms  die  annually,  victims  to 
the  production  of  the  amount  ofsilk  consumed  in  England 
for  one  year. 

During  1834,  five  millions  of  gallons  of  colonial  spirits 
were  imported  into  Great  Britain. 
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BRIGHTON  MARKET,— Mo.VDAv,  Nov.  !),  1835. 
Iteportetl  fur  the  Daily  .-Vdverliser  &,  Pnlriut. 

At  M.irket  2180  Bet-f  Cattle,  825  Stores,  4300  Sli.jep, 
«nd  1175  Swine  Several  small  lots  Stores  and  a  loi 
of  slieep  were  at    market  last  week. 

Pkicf.s — Beef  Cuttle — Last  week's  prices  were  folly 
supported,  viz.  a  few  e.xtni  taken  at  S-ls  (id.  prime  at 
JOs  a  32s  ;  good  at  28s  a  30s  ;  Small  Cattle  at  19s  a  25s. 
5d. 

Biirrelling  Cattle  — Our  Inst  week's  quotaliona  were 
Tullv  suppnted,  probably  a  little  better  price  was  obtain- 
jd  on  some  l..ts.     Mess  24s;  No.    1.    22s;  No.  2.   17s. 

Stores — Vearlings  at  $4  50  a  5  ;  two  year  old  7  50  a 
13;  three  year  old  $13  a  21. 

S/iff/i— Ordinary  at  Os  a  10s  ;  middling  10s,  Cd,  lis  3d 
ind  12s  better   qualities  12s  9d,  13s  fid,   and  15s. 

Swine — .Vint  of  old  barrows  selected,  and  a  lot  of 
irge  shoals,  selected,  were  taken  at  (>,  several  lots  of 
lioats  to  peddle,  at  5  for  sows,  and  G  fur  barrows.  At 
•etail,  5  1-2  a  6  for  sows  and  tj  1-2  a  7  for  barrows. 


1000  lbs.  DEKP  RED  ONIOIV  SEED. 

300      "  Vellow,  do. 

Growth  o(  1835,    for  sale  by  GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 


H.IY  and  COTTOW  PRESS. 

The  subscriber  respeclfully  oflcrs  lo  Ine  public  a  new  and 
iseful  Jlachiuc  for  Prcssiug  Hay,  Cntlon,  Hops,  Cider,  and 
>nipressiWe  commodilies,  which  he  has  recently  iniculed 
Jid  which  for  power,  utility  and  cheapness,  he  can  recom- 
nend  lo  their  use. 

le  advantage  this  Slachine  has  over  all  others  that  have 
leen  iiurnduced  is,  it  is  capable  of  producing  double  Ihe 
tower  without  injury  lo  the  machinery. 

That  is  there  are  1  vo  shafts  that  convey  the  powr  r  lo  the 
omiuodity  to  be  pressed,  instead  of  one  ;  and  the  machinery 
eing  fi.xed  to  both,  operate  equally.  The  JMachine  may  be 
onsirucled  lo  operate  with  cogs  or  chains   pressing  down  or 

,  or  boib  at  the  same  time.    The  subscriber  has  a  machine 

successful  operation,  which  is  said  by  good  judges  to  exceed 
nything  yet  introduced  for  pressing  hay.  The  subscriber 
as  secured  Letters  raleiu  tor  the  above  invention  and  is  now 
eady  to  dispose  of  rights  for  States  Counties  or  Towns. 

ly  information  respeciing  said  Machine  may  be  had  by 
allingon  Pame,  Baker  and  Clement  of  Gorham,  Cumberland 
ouniy,  Maine.  S.AMUEL    I'.  BAKER. 

This  ceriihes  that  we  the  undersigned  having  seen  and  used 
le  a'love  Press  do  not  hesitate  10  say  that  incur  opinion  for 
heapness  of  conslrucriop,  power  and  utility,  it  is  far  superior 
>  niiyllijng  yet  introduceu. 

Kev.  James  Lewis,  Moses  Fogg, 

S.  C.  Clement.  Postmaster,    Col.  Sauiuel  Stcphcnsen, 

Daniel  Baker,  Esq.  Jacob  S.  Smith,  Esq. 

("apt.  Kobcrl  Johnson,  \Vm.  E.  Files,  Town  Rep. 

J.  C.  Baker. 

GoRHAM.Nor.  11,1335.  eowGm 


A  V.iLUABIiE  FARM  FOR  RENT, 

The  Farm  lately  occupied  by  Doct.  Seth  JJillington.  dec'd., 
b'oui  one  mile  Iro'm  the  town  of  Si.  Charles.  The  Land  is 
rsl  rale,  and  in  good  order  for  cullivation.  There  are  two 
rchards  of  choice  variety  of  fruits,  embracing  many  kinds  of 
ider  and  keeping  A|)ples — there  are  in  all  about  3000  I'ruil 
'rees;  there  is  also  an  orchard  and  i  edge  of  while  Mulberry 
'rees,  i!C0O  in  number,  n  excellent  order  for  rearing  silk 
.'Orms — [it  is  pro\en  thai  this  climate  is  well  adapted  to  the 
Towing  of  silk.  There  are  about  sixty  acres  iji  these  or 
hards.  There  are  about  twenty  acres  in  good  timothy 
leadow,  about  forty  acres  of  excellent  pasture  adjacent  lo 
he  Mill,  and  about  fifty  acres  of  other  land  for  farming  pnr- 
oses.  There  is  on  me  farm  a  valuable  f)x  Tread  Alii!, 
■hich  is  capable  of  grinding  40  or  50  bushels  of  corn  or 
vheai  in  a  day — the  mill  will  be  leased  together  with  ten  oxen, 
['he  buildings  are  a  capacious  dwailing  house  ;  a  good  barn, 
table,  kitchen,  and  other  out  houses.  'Jhere  is  also  on  the 
irm  a  valuable  mine  of  sU|ierior  Stone  Coal,  capable  of 
jpplying  any  qiianiily — two  shafts  have  already  been  sunk, 
'he  I'arm  may  be  leased  entire,  or  divided  in  such  manner  as 
fill  best  suil  tenants,  for  one  year,  or  term  of  years,  apply  at 
his  office  or  to  J.  M.  MILLl.NGTON,  AdmV 

St.  Charles,  Mi.  sept  19  of  Seth  Millingloh  dec'd. 


BRESIEN  GEESE. 

For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  Bremen  Geese  and 
iluscovy  Ducks.  GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 


COaiPItETE  SET  OP  THE  FARMEP, 

•'or  sale  at  Ihis  office,  one  complete  set  of  tiie  New  Liiijland 
'"armc r  comprising  twelve  volumes,  neatly  a.  d  well  bound 
nd  perfect.    Price  g3  25  per  volume,  casA.  Feb.  18. 


BLACK  SEA  WHEAT. 

A  few  bushels  of  this  superior  variety  of  winter  wheat 
For  sale  by  GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 


MORUS   WUL.TICAlir.,IS. 

FnUlT    AKI)    OltXAMKSTAl.   TuKRS. 

NuiiSKRV  OK  William  Kknrick,  Nonanlum  Hill  in 
.Ni  \v  roN,  near  Boslin,  and  near  Ihe  Worcester  Hail  Road. 
S.  lections  offlie  finesl  varieties  of  New  Flemish  i'cars  — 
aUo  Apples,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Plums,  iNeciarins,  Almonds, 
.Apricots,  Grape  Vines,  Currants,  Uasberries,  line  iin])orted 
Lancashire  Gooseberries,  Slrawerries,  &c. — 

MoRus  Mi'i.TicvuLis,  or  Ci  incse  Mulberry,  by  the  ^ngle 
tree,  the  100  or  1000— and  Plaiilations for  silk  furnished  nl  ihe 
reduced  prices  and  reasonable  rates. 

1'3,000  Peach  Trees  of  finesl  select  kinds  are  now  ready  lor 
sale. 

Ornam'-nlal  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  Roses  of  about  1000 
finesl  kinds, — Als.i  Herbaceous  flowering  plants,  Pafonies  and 
splendid  Double  Dahlias. 

'riieevrellence  of  the  varieties,  the  quality,  the  size,  con- 
tinually improve  as  the  numbers  arc  augmented.  These 
now  comprise  nearly  400,(00 — covering  compactly  about 
iiO  acres. 

All  orders  left  with  Geo.  C- Barrett,  who  is  Agent,  at 
his  Seed  Store  and  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Reposi- 
tory, Nos  ol,^.5'2,  Nortli  Market  street,  will  be  in  lik?  man- 
ner ouly  attended    to — l.'ntalogues  gratis,  on  application. 


APALiACHICOLiA. 

ELIAB  STONE  BREWER  intends  lo  establish  him- 
self in  .'ipalachicola,  Florida,  as  a  General  Commission 
.Merchant  and  Broker.  The  rapid  growth  of  this  part  of  Flo- 
rid,i  and  the  great  demainl  for  almost  every  production  and 
manulactore  of  the  New  England  States,  he  flatters  himself 
^vill  enable  him  lo  dispose  of  any  articles  that  may  be  con- 
signed lohim.to  a  great  advantage  to  the  owner,  he  will  leave 
heie  about  Ihe  1st  of  Nove  i  brr.  He  also  offijrs  his  services 
lo  purchase  Cotton  for  the  manufactories  and  merchants. 

Orders  left  vvith  GEO.  C.  BARRETT,  Esq.  for  the  pre- 
sent or  at  any  time,  wi:l  be  promptly  attended  lo. 

Boston,  Oct.  1'.',  1335,  istf 


STRAW    CUTTERS. 


For  sale  at  the   Ai 
Noilh  Market  Street.  ' 

Willis'  improved  Straw  Cutter, 
Green's,    Eastman's    do.    Safford's,   do.     Stowel 
Dutch  hand. 

The  advantage  of  cutting  food  for  horse,  cattle  or  i 
cows,  is  of  great  importance,  as  there  is  a  saving  of  nl  least 
25  per  cenl  of  the  fodder,  and  the  animals  are  kepi  in  much 
better  order.  nov  "2  J.  fi.  NEWELL. 


ultural   Warehouse   No.  51  Sf  52. 


I  for 


MORUS  MUJCTICAUIjIS. 

For  sale  at  the  Agricullural  Warehouse,  51  and  52  North 
Market  street,  any  number  of  Trees  of  the  Morus  Mullicaulis 
or  Chiuese  Mulberry.  These  trees  were  propagated  in  this 
country,  The  superiority  of  the  foliage  of  this  tree  as  food 
for  the  silk-worm  oyer  all  othei,  has  repeatedly  been  tested, 
and  is  prov  d  beyond  a  doubt  The  price  for'Trees,  from  4 
loSfeethigh.is  j?30  per  hundred,  g4,S0  per  dozen,  i^v  50c 
single.  Trees  but  2  or  3,  with  good  roots  J25  per  hundred. 
GEORGE  C  BARRETT, 


GARDEN  SEEDS,  TREES,  &c. 

The  subscriber  is  dai  v  receiving  a  supply  of  Garden  Seeds, 
growth  of  1835,  and  will  execute  orders  "from  Ihe  South  at 
short  notice,  for  SEED.Sof  the  greatest  variety,  raised  in  gar- 
dens connected  with  the  Agricultural  Warelwuse  and  New 
EnHinid  Seed  Store.  Boston,  and  warranted  of  good  quality 

rtJXICS  UF  GARDEN  SEEDS  containing  an  assortment 
neatly  papered  up  in  6J  cent  papers  supplied  "at  a  discount  lo 
Traders,  also  FKUl  I  AND  OKNAiVIENTAL  TREES 
MULBERRY  AND  .IIOKUS  MULTICAULIS  TREES.    ' 

Agricullural  and  Horticultural  Books,  New  England  Far- 
mer (weekly  a  5;2,.iO  per  annum).  Silk  Manual  (monthly  at 
.50  CIS.  per  annum).  Horticultural  Kegister  at  g'i  per  annum 
published  by  GEO.  C.  BARRETT, 


LUSTRE  Fl,OWER  POTS. 

For  sale  at  he  New  England  Fanner  Office,  beautiful  Super 
Superb  Flower  Pots.  j 


I'KICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


CORRECTED    WITH    GREAT   CARE,  WEEKLY, 


^ 

ibom" 

— Ta~ 

XrpLES,        new,           *     , 

barrel 

1  50 

"^00 

Bea.<is,  white 

bushel 

I  25 

l.'iO 

IJekk,  mess,  tnew) 

barrel 

10  00 

11  00 

Cargo,  NO.  1. 

" 

7  50 

«00 

prime,         .... 

*' 

GSO 

7  00 

Beeswax,  (Americ.  n)     . 

pound 

22 

24 

lUTTiCR  inspected.  No.  I,    . 

'' 

15 

13 

CriKiiSE,  new  milk 

'•■ 

8 

9 

ftATHEKS,  northern,  geese,      . 

" 

40 

5U 

southern,  geese. 

"     ' 

42 

46 

I'  LAX,  American,      .... 

" 

!l 

10 

FLAXSEED, 

bushel 

1  37 

1  50 

1' LOUR,  Genesee,      .        .     cash     . 

barrel 

G50 

6  73 

Baltimore,  Howard  street. 

"     . 

fi62 

6  75 

B..!limore,  wharf. 

625 

6  37 

Alexandria, 

" 

G50 

6fi» 

Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow  . 

bushel 

1  12 

1  15 

southern  yellow 

1  07 

I  10 

white, 

*' 

1  03 

1  01, 

Rye,norlliern,           none. 

" 

95 

yi; 

Barley 

" 

yo 

0  1 

Oats,  nor  herif,  .     (prime) 

" 

65 

57 

Hay,  best  English,  pssr  ion  ol'  2000  lbs 

22  00 

25  00 

eastern  screwed,  . 

** 

20  00 

22(10 

hard  pressed,    .... 

"' 

20  00 

25  00 

HoNF.y,         new, 

gallon 

Hops,  1st  quality  new 

pound 

13 

14 

2d  quality    .... 

" 

10 

11 

Lard,  Boston,  1st  sort,     . 

" 

12 

12 

southern,  1st  sort. 

*' 

« 

10 

Leather,  s.'aughter,  sole. 

" 

19 

20 

do.        upper. 

" 

12 

14 

dry  hide,  sole. 

" 

19 

21 

do.        upper,  . 

" 

18 

20 

Philadelphia,  sole. 

" 

27 

2!» 

Baltimore,  sole,  . 

'' 

25 

27 

Lime,  best  sort,        .... 

cask 

1  OG 

1  10 

I'ORK,  Mass.  inspect,  extia  clear,  . 

barrel 

21  00 

2150 

Navy,  mess 

" 

IGOO 

IG.-iO 

hone,  midtilings. 

" 

Seeps,  Herd's  Grass, 

bushel 

2  "^5 

■im 

Red  Top, 

75 

90 

Red  Clover,  northern. 

pound 

White  Dutch  Honeysuckle,  . 

'•■ 

25 

3(1 

Silk  Cocoo.vs,  (American) 

bushel 

2  75 

3  00 

I'ali.ovv,  tried,      .... 

cwt. 

7  50 

8  00 

Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces,     . 

pound 

e.'J 

75 

American,  full  blood,  washed, 

•  ' 

55 

65 

do.        3-4lhs            do. 

" 

50 

5.'! 

do.         1-2                do. 

'■■ 

37 

43 

do.         1-4  and  common 

'* 

40 

4» 

Native  washed 

ti 

S« 

60 

C  Pulled  superfine, 

" 

55 

GO 

t—     1st  Lambs,    . 

" 

45 

50 

5:2  J  -id       do. 

" 

33 

38 

J  §.    3d      do,         .        . 

u 

25 

30 

-=       list  Spinning,     .         . 

u 

48 

50 

Southern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  cts. 

PROVISION    MARKET, 
retail  prices. 
Hams,  northern,  .  .  pound 

southern. 
Pork,  whole  hogs, 
Poultry,    . 
Butter,  (tub)    , 

Knnp 
Eggs,  .  ,  .  dozen 

Potatoes,  new,        .  .  bushel       50 

Cider,  new,        .  .  barrel    1 25 


MORUS  MULTICAUtlS. 

JOSEPH  DAVRNPOKT,  of  Colerain,  Mass.  offers  foi 
sale  16,000  trees  of  the  .'ilorus  Mullicaulis,  or  Chinese  Mul- 
berry, being  a  part  of  his  trees  cultivated  at  Colerain  and  at 
Suffield,  Ct.,  16  miles  north  of  Harlford,  or.e  mile  from  the 
river.  The  trees  are  from  2  to  5  feel  high.  Price  according 
lo  size,  from  25  lo  30  dollars  per  hundred.  Were  propagated 
from  trees  thia  endured  the  last  severe  winter  unprotected. 
Purchasers  will  be  furnished  with  a  knowledge  of  its  culture 
and  suitable  .soil,  which,  if  attended  to  will  ensure  it  without 
protection  against  the  severity  of  our  climate.  Trees  will  be 
carefully  packed  and  forwarded  by  land  or  water  to  any  pari 
of  the  couulry.  Orders  received  by  mail  will  receive  prompi 
altenliun.  Colerain,  Oci,  5,  1S35 


FARM  FOR  SAI.E  OR  EXCHAKGE. 

An  excellent  Farm  containing  70  acres,  situated  in  Marlbo- 
rough. Mass.,  with  a  house  and  barn  lheneon,for  sale,  or  would 
be  exchanned  for  properly  in  the  city  of  Boston.  For  terms 
and  particulars  inquire  nf'G.  C.  BARRETT  at  this  office,  oi 
N.  B.  PROCTOR,  Esq.  of  said  Marlborough.  6m 
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NEW    E  iN  G  L  A  N  D    FARMER 


KOV.  11,  1833 


assssisasAWW. 


HOW  OUT  YOUR  ROW. 

THE    FARMBk's    song. 

You've  ahard  row  to  hoe,  noble  kniglit  of  llie  sod. 
But  to  toil  in  the  earth  is  the  mandate  of  God; 
And  if  by  the  sweat  of  your  brow  you  must  win 
Your  bread,  it  is  time,  it  is  time  to  begin ; 

Then  go  to,  go, 
If  your  bread  by  the  sweat  of  your  brow  you  must  win, 

Hoe  out  your  row. 

lu  the  rough  row  before  you  though  rugged  llie  soil 
'Twill  repay  in  due  season  the  culturer's  toil; 
Though  wild  grass  and  weeds  so  piofusely  abound. 
Pel-severance  and  patience  will  mellow  the  ground; 

Apply  the  hoe, 
Perseverance  and  patience  will  mellow  the  ground; 

Hoe  out  your  row. 

Though  the  young  tender  plant  is  now  feeble  and  palg 
Let  not  faith  in  the  promise  of  harvest  time  fail; 
Nor  deem  you  are  tired  as  a  motive  to  stop, 
If  you  would  be  sure  of  a  plentiful  crop; 

Your  progress  though  slow, 
If  you  would  be  sure  of  a  plentiful  crop, 

Hoe  out  your  row. 

Let  it  never  be  said  that  you  flagged  on  the  way. 
Or  that  idly  you  turned  from  your  labor  to  play ; 
Nor  heed  wind  nor  weather,  nor  yet  burning  sun. 
But  go  ahead  manfully  till  you  have  done; 

Quick  wield  the  hoe, 
And  go  ahead  manfully  till  you  have  done — 

Hoe  out  your  row. 

Soon  shall  the  tender  plant  broadly  expand. 
And  loftily  rise  'neath  a  cherishing  hand  ; 
Already  niethinks,  greener,  fairer  it  looks — 
Then  carefully  nurse  its  young  delicate  shoots, 

Aud  bid  it  grow, 
Then  carefully  nurse  its  young  delicate  shoots, — 

Hoe  out  your  row. 

I  admit  that  your  row  is  peculiarly  hard. 

But  bountiful  Heaven  insures  your  reward; 

I  ov/n  it  is  long — but  believe  me,  my  friend, 

If  you  hold  on  your  way,  you  will  come  to  the  end ; 

With  certainty  know. 
If  you  hold  on  your  way  you  will  come  to  the  end; 

Hoe  out  your  row. 

When  done,  you  may  rest;  when  with  pride  and  joy, 
Yon  behold  the  result  of  your  useful  employ, 
And  reflect  that  e'en  toil  hath  a  blessing  and  charm ; 
It  nerves  the  free  spirit,  adds  strength  to  the  arm; 

Then  speed  the  hoe, — 
With  invincible  spirit  and  vigorous  arms. 

Hoe  out  your  row. 


Adtumn  evenings. — These,  are  the  true  sea- 
sons for  improvement.  Tiie  weariness  and  dust 
and  lieat  of  summer  are  over.  The  air  is  cool  ; 
and  Nature  puts  on  her  robes  of  jiensiveness  and 
contemplation,  so  that  mankind  have  little  to  di- 
vert them  from  the  noble  duty  of  storing  the  mind 
virith  wisdom  during  the  calm  and  glorious  even- 
ings of  Autumn.  Sit  down,  ye  young  joiirneyers 
to  eternity  ;  spread  before  you  the  bright  pages 
of  literature  and  morality,  aud  never  let  pleasure 
rob  your  evenings  of  their  innocence,  and  cloud 
your  mornings  witli  langor  and  rc|ientance. 


The  miseries  or  debt. — A  most  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  despotism  of  creditors,  is  given 
below,  from  Frazier's  London  Magazine;  it  is 
et>tit!ed  '  A  Father's  Confession.' 

"  Believe  me,  my  son,  that  of  all  kinds  of  ty- 
ranny by  which  the  spirit  of  man  is  bowed  down 
and  crushed,  and  all  his  energies,  moral  and  phy- | 
sicnl,  paralyzed   and  withered,  there    is   noi.e  so 
active  in    its  oppression,  and  so  bitter  in    its  tor- 
ture, as  that  which  a  creditor  exercises  over  his 
del)tor.     It  is  a  tyranny  which  can  even  quell  the 
springing  elasticity  of  youth's  sanguine  ambition. 
Observe,  too,  that  its  existence  does  not  mej-ely 
depend  unoii  the  disposition  or  acts  of  the  master. 
The    latter  may  be   the   mildest    and  most   long 
suffering  man    upon  earth  ;  and  so  far  from    en- 
deavoring roughly  to  enforce  his  claims,  may  even 
refrain    from  asserting  them.      Still  by  the   very 
nature  of  the  relation  which  subsists  between  the 
parties,  is  the  debtor  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
his  bondman   or  serf;   the   real  intensity  of  tlie 
tyranny  consists   in   this  —  that  the   creditor  has 
ever  in  his  servic  j  an  officious  and   indefatigable 
a^ent,  who  acts,  not  only  without  his  orders,  but 
often  in  spite  of  his  expressed   wishes  ;  and  that 
agent  is,  the  memory  of  the  indebted  jiarty.     The 
master  may  be  willing  to  give  time  to  his  slave  — 
he  tnay  even  desire  him   not  to  be  disquieted  by 
the  apprehensions  of  ids  violence  ;  but   can   the 
latter   forget   tha  existence  of  an   obligation  that 
may  be   forced  upon  his  memory  by  the  slightest 
circumstance    of  the  passing  moment?     Can  he 
forget,  too,  that  however  humane  his  present  lord 
may  be,  his  rights  and  claims  may,  after  his  death, 
pass  to  another  of  an  imperious  and  violent  tem- 
per.    Such  are  some  of  the  considerations  which 
make  the  existence  of  a  debt,  without  any  other 
aggravating  circumstances,  in  itself  tyranny  of  the 
most  loathsome  description.     The  parish  pauper, 
despicable  as  his  lot  may  appear,  enjoys  a  higher 
degree  of  liberty  and  indei>endence,  than  the  man 
who  has  put  it  into  the  power  of  another  to  come 
np  and  say,  '  pay  me  what  thou  ower^t.'.     Think 
not  that  my  description  is  overcharged.     The  fool 
and   the   profligate    would    laugh  at   the   picture 
which  I  have  displayed  to  you  —  the  one  owing 
to  his  mental    infirmity,  not  being  able  to  under- 
stand true  liberty  —  the  other,  from  the  baseness 
of  his   nature,  being  dead   to  the  degradation  of 
servitude.     But  the  man  of  an  ingenious  and  sen- 
sitive disposition,  will  readily  allow  that  there  are 
fetters  for  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body;  and  that 
in  order  to  be  appraised  of  a  subjection  to  bond- 
age, it  is  not  necessary  that  one  should  hear  the 
clank  of  the  iron  chain. 

Another  circumstance  which  tends  to  make  the 
debtor's  constraint  still  more  intolerable,  is,  that 
in  most  cases  the  infliction  of  it  iseither  occasioned 
or  expedited  by  his  own  weakness  or  folly.  A 
weak  submission  to  the  imperious  yet  trifling 
mandates  of  fashion,  a  vain  competition  in  the 
race  of  extravagance  with  tnore  wealthy  com- 
peers, and  a  shameful  compliance  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  unhealthy  and  artificial  appetites: 
these  are  some  of  the  principal  causes  which, 
sometimes  separately,  but  more  frequently  in  close 
league  together,  entangle  the  young  man  in  the 
toils  of  debt." 


For  sale  a  F, 
from  Itoslon  and  10  from  Lowi 
ding  about  15  acres  covered  w 
which  lias  been  preserved  will) 
the  garileu  contains  about  3  at 
tion   and 


FARM  FOB,  SAIiE. 

11  Kedford,  Couniy  of  Middlesex,  17  i 


tatning   104  acres  inrlu 

valuable  growth  of  woO' 

It  care  for  ihelasi  20  years 

under  the   highest  cultiva 

great   variety  of  fli 


hich  have  been  collecied  at  much  laltor  and  expens' 
at  ached  lo  the  garden  is  a  Green  House  filled  with  ihiit 
hearing  Giape  Vines,  aud  rhnice  and  valuable  plants  whic 
will  I.e  sdl.l  or  iioi  MS  the  piirrliBscr  may  choose.  The  F^ri 
isunder  gomi  cultivation  and  l(»gelher  with  the  Garden 
slocked  wiih  the  choicest  Fruits,  such  as  Apples,  Pear: 
Peaches,  Quinces,  t'lums,  Strawberries  of  various  kind 
Raspberries,  Gooseberries  &c  &c.,  which  ihe  present  ow in 
has  spared  no  expense  in  i»htainiiig.  The  Farm  is  bouni-le 
on  the  west  by  Concord  Kivi-r.  which  is  well  supplied  wii 
fish,  and  th.  country  around  abounds  with  game,  ii  aking  it 
desirable  retreat  to  the  gentleman  who  is  fond  of  fishing  i 
sh-  oting. 

Possession  will  be  given  on  the  Isl  April  next — for  term 
which  will  be  liberal,  apply  to  the  subscribe  in  Boston  or 
the  Farm.  JAMt-S  VILA. 

Oct.  1,  1335,  2m 


MULBERRY  TREES  ANU  SEEDS. 

100,000  Chinese  Mulberry,  or  Morus  Multicaulis,  of  variou 
sizes,  at  reduced  prices. 

150,000  While  Italian  Mulberry,  at  very  low  rates  by  th 
1000  or  larger  quantities. 
'iOO  lbs  White  Italian  Mulberry  seeds. 

Alsolhe  following  suprrior  large  sized  trees  which  now  fori 
a  Mulberry  orchard,  but  must  be  removed. 
2000  Chinese  Mulberry,  3  years  old,  1^  to  8  feel  high, 
do  do  2        do        5J  lo  G  feel  high, 

do  do  3        do  and   budded   on    Ih 

White  Mulberry,  which  have  proved  to  be  much  more  hard 
than  those  from  cuttings. 

These  6000  trees  are  the  greatest  acquisition  that  any  sil 
cullurist  can  possibly  obtain,  and  there  is  not  another  equall 
valuable  collection  for  sale  in  the  Union,  as  those  who  hav 
such  will  not  part  with  them. 

50,000  cultings  of  the  Chinese  Mulberry  at  a  reasonabl 
rale  by  1000,  &.c. 

The  New  Catalogues  of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  ai 
just  published,  comprising  the  largest  assortment  ever  oflere 
tor  sale,  and  including  all  the  choice  new  varieties.  Vendei 
will  he  supplied  in  any  quantities  at  very  low  rates  and  a  liben 
credit 

The  subscribers  will  enter  into  contracts  to  supply  an 
number  of  Chinese  or  White  Italian  Mulberries  on  very  rcasoi 
able  terms. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  of  all  kinds,  Bulbou*  Root 
Green  House  Plants  and  every  other  article  promptly  su[ 
plied  and  at  verv  moderate  prices 

N.  U,  Pear  Trees  of  large  size,— Catalogues  will  be  sei 
to  every  applicant. 

Flushing,  L,  I.  Oct.  7.  WM.  PRINCE  &  SO.^S. 


FOR  SAI/E  AT  THOMAS  MASON'S  GARDEN, 
EDEN   STREET,  CHARLESTOWN. 

Raspberries,  &c„  While  Antwerp,  Red  Antwerp,  Re 
garnet  — Also  a  few  doz.  Mason's  new  seedling  Grape,  Rasj 
berries  of  a  superior  qualiiv  lor  size  and  flavor. 

Also— Red  and  White  Dutch  Currants,  a  very  large  fru 
by  Ihe  doz.  or  hundred,— also  Grape  Vines  of  all  kinds. 

Also— Trained  Peach  Trees,  do.  Nectarines  and  Apricot: 
trained  for  walls  and  fences,  from   one  lo  three  year  old. 

Also English   Gooseberrv    Rushes.— All    orders   left  \ 

GEO    C.  BARRETT,  will' be  duly  altended  lo. 


Pythagoras,  exacted  of  all   his   disciples,  as  an 
initiatory  exercise,  a  silence  of  five  years. 


Preserve  your  conscience  always  soft  and  sen- 
sible. If  hut  one  sin  force  its  way  to  that  tender 
part  of  tne  soul,  and  dwell  easy  there,  the  road  is 
paved  for  a  thousand  iniquities. 


THE  NEAV  ENGLAND  PARMER 

Is  published  every  Wednesday    Evening,  at  $3  per  annuli 
pavahle  al  the  end  of  the  year  —  but  those  who  pay  wi  ' ' 

xtv  dryys  from   the  time  of  subscribing,  are  entitled  to  a 
duclion  of  fifty  cents, 

\m=  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  paymei 
being  made  in  advance, 
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(From  llie  Hifjlilan'i  and  Agricultiiral  Hocii*ty  of  Scotlnlid.l 


EV   SIR  JAMES   PICKSOX,   CATLLE   DEALER. 

Were  an  ox,  of  fine  symmetry  and  liigli  condi- 
on,  placet!  before  a  person  not  a  jndfre  of  live 
ock,  bis  opinion  of  its  excellencies  would  be  de- 
vfd  from  .i  very  limited  view,  and  consequently 
■om  only  a  few  of  its  qualities. 

He  might  be  pleased  with  the  tint  of  its  colors, 
li  le  plumpness  of  its  body,  and  the  smoothness 
nd  elossiness  of  its  skin.  He  might  observe 
.rr  lid  admire  the  beautiful  outline  of  its  figure,  for 
lat  might  strike  the  most  casual  observer.  He 
light  be  even  delighted  with  the  gentle  and  coni- 
bllacent  expression  of  its  countenance.  All  these 
roperlies  he  might  judge  of  by  the  eye  alone, 
n  touching  the  animal  with  the  hand,  be  would 
el  the  softness  of  its  body,  occasioned  by  the 
tness  of  the  flesh.  But  no  man,  not  a  judge, 
)uld  rightly  criticise  the  properties  of  an  ox  far- 
ler.  He  could. not  possibly  discover,  without 
ution,  those  properties  which  had  chiefly  con- 
aced  to  produce  the  high  condition  in  which  he 
iw  the  ox.  He  %vould  hardly  believe  that  a 
dgc  can  ascertain,  merely  by  the  eye,  from  its 
;neral  aspect,  whether  the  ox  were  in  good  or 
id  health  ;  from  the  color  of  its  skin,  whether  it 
ere  of  a  pure  or  cross  breed  ;  from  the  expres- 
on  of  its  countenance,  whether  it  were  a  quiet 
eder ;  and  from  the  tiature  of  its  flesh,  whether 

had  arrived  at  maturity  or  no.  The  discoveries 
lade  by  the  hand  of  a  judge  might  even  stagger 
is  belief. 

He  could  scarcely  conceive  that  that  hand  can 
el  a  bidden  property,  —  the  touch,  — which  of 
1  tests  is  the  most  surely  indicative  of  fine  qual- 
if  of  flesh,  and  of  disposition  lo  ftuten.  It  can 
el  whether  that  flesh  is  of  the  most  valuable 
nd  ;  and  it  can  foretell  the  probable  abundance 
'  fat  in  the  interior  of  the  carcass.  In  short,  a 
dge  alone  can  discriminate  between  the  relative 
dues  of  the  different  points,  or  appreciate  the 
rgregate  values  of  all  the  points  of  an  ox.  The 
irts  of  the  ox  by  which  it  is  judged  are  called 
ooints." 

We  have  thus  seen  that  a  person  even  totally 
norant  of  cattle  may  judge  of  some  of  the  most 
>parent  properties  or  points  oi' a  fat  ox  ;  but  were 
lean  ox  placed  before  him,  he  would  be  quite  at 
loss  what  opinion  to  pass  on  its  present,  and  far 
lOre  on  its  future  condition.  The  outline  of  its 
gure  would  to  him  appear  rugged  and  angular, 
id  consequently  coarse.  To  him  the  body  would 
el  a  number  of  hard  bones,  covered  with  a  tough 
:in  and  tioarse  hair.  A  judge,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  at  once  discover  the  good  or  the  bad  points  of 

lean  as  well  as  of  a  fat  ox  ;  because  the  |)roper- 
ea  of  the  former  are  the  same  in  kind,  though 
=  ot  in  degree,  as  those  of  the  latter  ;  an<l,  in  ac- 
ordance  with  the  qualities  of  these  (oints,  he  can 
oticipate  the  future  condition  of  the  lean  ox,8ave 


and  excepting  the  effects  of  accidents  and  disease. 
Hut,  it  may  be  asked,  if  a  judge  of  cattle  is  a  char- 
acter so  easily  attaineil  as  is  here  represented,  how 
is  it  that  the  0|.inion  of  a  judge  is  always  held  in 
de'creuce  and  is  always  referred  to  in  cases  of 
difference  of  opinion  ? 

This  question  adnjits  of  a  very  satisfactory  an- 
swer. Errors  in  the  judging  of  cattle  arise  not 
so  frequently  from  not  knowing  the  points  to  be 
judged  of,  as  from  judges  allowing  one  or  more  of 
their  favorite  points  the  ))ower  of  too  great  an 
influence  over  the  future  increasing  condition  of 
the  ox  ;  and  as  long  as  there  are  so  many  points 
to  be  considered,  and  as  most  of  them  may  be  par- 
tially altered  by  local  circumstances,  a  difl'crence 
of  opinion  may  exist  among  judges  of  lean  stock. 

Now,  what  are  those  points  of  an  ox,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  which  is  so  essential  to  constitute  a 
perfect  judge?  Could  they  be  described  and 
illustrated  with  such  i)recision,  as  that  they  may 
be  applied  at  once  to  every  ox,  in  whatever  con- 
dition it  may  be,  a  great  advancement  would  be 
made  towards  establishing  fixed  rules  for  the  right 
judging  of  all  the  domestic  animals.  Fortunately 
for  the  suppression  of  human  dogmatism  on  this 
subject.  Nature  herself  has  furnished  rules  for 
ascertaining  points  for  judgment,  which  can  only 
be  discovered  by  long  and  constant  practice. 
Nevertheless,  I  shall  endeavor  to  describe  them 
plainly,  and  after  perusing  the  description,  I  hope 
my  readers  will  perceive  that  they  are  established 
laws  of  nature  ;  and  therefore  imerring  and  appli- 
cable to  every  species  of  cattle.  Like  other  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  a  knowledge  of  them  can  be 
acquired  by  observation.  This  knowledge  is  the 
most  difficult  which  a  farmer  has  to  acquire,  inas- 
much as  the  management  of  live  stock  is  a  much 
more  difficult  branch  of  husbandry  than  the  culti- 
vation of  corn.  And  although  the  importance  of 
this  knowledge  is  acknowledged  by  every  experi- 
enced farmer,  and  a  desire  for  its  acquirement  is 
strongly  felt  by  every  young  one,  it  is  remarkable 
that  very  little  is  said  in  professed  works  on  agri- 
culture on  those  rules  which  guide  us  in  judging 
of  fitt  or  lean  live  stock. 

The  first  point  to  be  ascertained  in  examining 
an  ox  is  the  purity  of  its  breed,  whatever  that 
breed  may  be.  '1  he  ascertainment  of  the  purity 
of  the  breed  will  give  the  degree  of  the  disposition 
to  fatten  in  the  individuals  of  that  breed.  '1  he 
purity  of  the  breed  may  be  ascertained  from  sev- 
ei-al   marks. 

The  color  or  colors  of  the  skin  of  a  pure  breed 
of  cattle,  whatever  those  colors  are,  are  always 
definite.  'J  he  color  of  the  bald  skin  on  tlie  nose, 
and  around  the  eyes,  in  a  pure  breed,  is  always 
ilefinite,  and  without  spots,  'i  his  last  is  an  essen- 
tial point. 

When  horns  exist,  they  should  be  stgooth, 
small,  tapering,  and  sharp-pointed,  long  or  short, 
accordmg  to  the  breed,  and  of  a  white  color 
throughout  in  some  breeds,  and  tipped  with  black 
in  others.  The  shape  of  the  horn  is  a  less  essen- 
tial point  than  the  color. 


Applying' these  marks  on  the  different  breed.s 
in  Scotland,  as  ilhistralious  of  the  points  which 
we  have  been  considering,  we  have  the  definite 
colors  of  white  and  red  in  the  Short  horns.  The 
color  is  either  entirely  white  or  entirely  red,  or 
the  one  or  the  other  predominates  in  their  mix- 
tm-e.  The  skin  on  the  nose  and  around  the  eyes 
is  uniformly  of  a  rich  cream  color.  The  Ayrshire 
breed  in  its  purity  is  also  <listinguished  by  the  red 
and  white  color  oft  the  skin,  hut  always  mixed 
and  the  mixture  consists  of  spots  of  greater  or 
smaller  size,  not  blended  together.  The  color  of 
the  skin  on  the  nose  and  around  the  eyes  is  not 
definite,  but  generally  black  or  cream  colored. 
Ill  other  i)oints,  those  two  celebrated  breeds  differ 
from  one  another  more  than  in  the  characters 
which  I  have  just  described. 

In  the  West  Highland  Angus  and  Galloway 
breeds,  the  color  of  the  skin  is  mostly  black  in  the 
animals  of  the  purest  blood,  although  red,  dun, 
and  brindled  colors,  are  occasionally  to  be  seen 
among  them. 

The  black  color  of  the  skiu  of  the  nose  and 
around  the  eyes  is  indicative  of  the  pure  blood  of 
black  colored  cattle,  but  a  cream  colored  nose  may 
frequently  be  observed  among  the  other  colors  of 
skiu. 

It  would  perhaps  be  hazardous  to  assert,  in  the 
case  of  the  West  Highlanders,  that  the  characters 
above  given  are  the  only  true  indications  of  the 
pure  breed,  for  their  origin  cannot  now  be  cer- 
tainly determined  ;  but  the  characters  given  will 
certainly  apply  to  the  purity  of  the  blood  in  the 
Short  horn  and  Ayrshire  breeds. 

The  second  point  to  be  ascertained  in  an  ox  is 
the  form  of  its  carcass.  It  is  found,  the  nearer 
the  section  of  the  carcass  of  a  fat  ox,  taken  longi' 
tudinally  vertical,  transversely  vertical,  and  hori- 
zontally, approaches  to  the  figure  of  a  parallelo- 
gram, the  greater  quantity  of  flesh  it  will  carry 
within  the  same  measurement. 

That  the  carcass  may  fill  up  the  parallelogram 
as  well  as  its  rounded  form  is  capable  of  filling  up 
a  right-angled  figure,  it  shoidd  possess  the  follow- 
ing configuration.  The  back  should  be  straight 
from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  the  tail.  The 
tail  should  fall  iierpendicularly  from  the  line  of 
the  back.  The  buttocks  and  twist  should  be  well 
filled  out.  The  brisket  should  project  to  a  line 
dropiied  from  the  middle  of  the  neck.  The  belly 
should  be  straight  longitudinally,  and  round  late- 
rally, and  filled  at  the  flanks.  '1  he  ribs  should  be 
round,  aud  should  ])roject  horizontally,  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  back.  The  hooks  should  be 
wide  and  flat  ;  and  the  rump,  from  the  tail  to  the 
hooks,  should  also  be  flat  and  well  filled.  The 
quarter,  from  the  itch  bone  to  the  hooks,  should 
be  long.  The  loin  bones  should  be  long,  broad, 
aud  flat,  and  well  fil'cd  ;  but  the  space  betwixt  the 
hooks  and  the  short-ribs  should  be  rather  short, 
and  well  arched  over  with  a  thickness  of  beef 
between  the  hooks.  A  long  hollow  from  the 
books  to  the  short-ribs  indicates  a  weak  constitu- 
tion, and  an  indifferent  thriver.     From  the  loia 
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to  the  shoulder-blaile  should  he  nearly  of  one 
breadth  ;  and  from  thence  it  slioiild  taper  a  little 
to  the  front  of  the  shoulder.  The  neck  vein 
sliould  be  well  filled  forward,  to  conijjlete  the  line 
fi-oiii  the  neck  to  the  brisket.  The  covering  on 
the  shoulder-blade  should  he  as  full  out  as  the 
buttocks.  The  middle  ribs  should  be  well  filled, 
to  conj(:lete  the  line  from  the  shoulders  to  the  but- 
tocks along  the  projection  of  the  outside  of  the 
ribs. 

These  constitute  all  the^oini*  which  are  essen- 
tial to  a  fat  ox,  and  which  it  is  the  business  of 
the  judge  to  know,  and  by  which  he  must  antici- 
pate whether  the  lean  one,  when  fed,  would  re- 
alise. 

The  remaining  points  are  more  applicable  in 
judging  of  a  lean  than  a  fat  ox. 

The  first  of  the  points  in  judging  of  a  lean  ox, 
is  the  nature  of  the  bone.  A  round  thick  bon-; 
indicates  both  a  slow  feeder,  and  an  inferior  de- 
scription of  flesh.  A  fat  bone,  when  seen  on  a 
side  view,  and  narrow,  when  viewed  either  from 
behind  or  before  the  animal,  indicates  the  opposite 
properties  of  a  round  bone.  The  whole  bones  in 
the  carcass  should  bear  a  small  proportion  in  bulk 
and  weight  to  the  flesh,  the  bones  being  only 
required  as  a  support  to  the  flesh. 

'I'he  texture  of  the  bone  should  be  small  grained 
and  hard.  The  bones  of  the  head  should  be  fine 
atid  clean,  and  only  covered  with  skin  and  mus- 
«le,  and  not  with  lumjis  of  fat  and  flesh,  which 
always  give  a  heavy-headrd  appearance  to  an  ox. 
The  fore  arm  arid  hooks  should  also  be  clean  and 
full  of  muscle,  to  endure  travelling.  Large  joints 
indicate  bad  feeders.  The  neck  of  an  ox  shoidd 
be  Contrary  to  that  of  the  sheep  :  as  the  stall  of  the 
neck  of  the  ox  has  no  effect  on  the  strength  of 
tJie  spine. 

A  full,  clear,  and  prominent  eye  is  another  point 
to  be  considered  ;  because  it  is  a  nice  indication 
of  good  breeding.  It  is  always  attendant  on  fine 
bone.  The  expression  of  the  eye  is  an  excellent 
ihdex  of  many  ))roperties  in  the  ox.  A  dull  heavy 
eye  certainly  indicates  a  slow  feeder.  A  rolling 
eye,  shewing  much  white,  is  expres-sive  of  a  rest- 
fess  capricious  disposition,  which  is  incompatible 
with  quiet  feeding.  A  calm,  complacent  ex[>res- 
iiion  of  eye  and  face  is  strongly  indicative  of  a 
sweet  and  patient  disposition,  and  of  course,  kind- 
hy  feeding.  The  eye  is  frequently  a  faithful  index 
of  the  state  of  the  health.  A  cheerful,  clear  eye 
accompanies  good  health  ;  a  constantly  dull  one 
proves  the  probable  existence  of  some  internal 
Kngering  disease.  The  dullness  of  eye,  arising 
from  the  eflect  of  internal  disease,  is,  however, 
quite  different  in  character  from  a  natural  or  con- 
stitutional phlegmatic  dullness. 

The  state  of  the  skin  is  the  next  point  to  be 
ascertained.  The  skin  affords  what  is  technically 
and  emphatically  called,  the  touch, — a  criterion 
second  to  none  in  judging  of  the  feeding  projier- 
ties  of  an  ox.  The  touch  inay  be  good  or  bad, 
fine  or  harsh,  or,  as  it  is  often  termed,  hard  or 
Biellow.  A  thick,  firm  skin,  which  is  generally 
eovered  with  a  thick  set,  hard,  short  hair,  aivvays 
Bouches  hard,  and  indicates  a  bad  feeder.  A  thin, 
meagre,  papery  skin,  covered  with  thin  silky  hair, 
being  the  opposite  of  the  one  just  described,  does 
Hot,  however,  afford  a  good  touch.  Such  a  skin 
ie  indicative  of  weakness  of  constitution,  though 
o{  good  feeding  properties.  A  perfect  touch  will 
fee  foiind  with  a  thick,  loose  skin,  floating,  as  it 
were,  on  a  layer  of  soft  fat,  yielding  to  the  least 


pressure,  and  springing  back  towards  the  fingers 
like  a  piece  of  soft,  thick  chamois  leather,  and 
covered  with  thick,  glossy,  soft  hair.  Such  a 
collection  of  hair  looks  rich  and  beautiful,  and 
seems  warm  and  comfortable  to  the  animal.  It 
is  not  unlike  a  bed  of  fine  soft  moss,  and  hence 
such  a  skin  is  frequently  styled  "  mossy."  The 
sensation  derived  from  feeling  a  fine  touch  is 
pleasurable,  and  even  delightful  to  an  amateur 
of  breeding.  You  cannot  help  liking  the  animal 
that  possesses  a  fine  touch.  Along  with  it  is  gen- 
erally associated  a  fine  symmetrical  form.  A 
knowledge  of  touch  can  only  be  acquired  by  long 
practice  ;  but  after  having  acquired  it,  it  is  of  it- 
self a  sufficient  means  of  judging  of  the  feeding 
quality  of  the  ox;  because,  when  present,  the 
pro[)erties  of  symmetrical  form,  fine  bone,  sweet 
disposition,  and  purity  of  blood,  are  the  general 
accompaniments. 

These  are  the  essential  points  of  judging  lean 
cattle  ;  but  there  are  other  and  important  consid- 
erations which  must  claim  the  attention  of  the 
judge,  in  forming  a  thorough  judgment  of  the  ox. 
The  proportion  which  the  extreniities  bear  to 
the  body,  and  to  one  another,  is  one  of  these  con- 
siderations. The  head  of  the  ox  should  be  small, 
and  set  on  the  neck  as  if  it  ap|)eared  to  be  easily 
carried  by  the  animal.  This  consideration  is  of 
great  importance  in  shewing  cattle  to  advantage 
in  market.  The  face  should  be  long  from  the 
eyes  to  the  point  of  the  nose.  No  face  can  be 
handsome  without  this  feature.  The  skull  should 
be  broad  across  the  eyes,  and  only  contract  a  little 
above  them,  but  should  taper  considerably  below 
them  to  the  nose.  The  muzzle  shoidd  be  fine 
and  small,  and  the  nostrils  capacious.  The  crown 
of  the  head  should  be  flat  and  strong,  and  the 
horns  should  protrude  horizontally  from  both  sides 
of  it,  though  the  direction  of  the  growth  from  the 
middle  to  the  tip  varies  in  the  dift'erent  breeds. 
The  ears  should  be  large,  stand  a  little  erect,  and 
so  thin  as  to  reflect  the  sunlight  through  them. 
The  neck  should  be  light,  tapering  from  the  front 
of  the  shoulder  and  neck  vein,  with  a  gradual  rise 
from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  the  head.  The 
length  of  the  neck  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  animal  ;  but  this  a  non-essential 
))oint ;  though  I  would  prefer  an  apparently  short 
neck  to  a  long  one,  because  it  is  generally  well 
covered  with  the  neck  vein. 

A  droop  of  the  neck,  from  the  top  of  the  shoul- 
der to  the  head,  indicates  a  weakness  of  constitu- 
tion, arising  frequently  from  breeding  too  near 
akin.  The  legs  below  the  knee  should  be  rather 
short  than  long,  and  clean  made,  'ihey  should 
be  placed  wheie  they  apparently  bear  the  weight 
of  the  body  mo.st  easily,  and  they  should  stand 
wide  asunder.  The  tail  should  be  rather  thick 
than  otherwise,  as  thickness  indicates  a  strong 
s[)inc  and  a  good  weigher.  It  should  be  provided 
with  a  large  tuft  of  long  hair. 

The  position  of  the  Jlesh  on  the  carcass  is  an- 
other great  consideration  in  judging  of  the  ox,  the 
flesh  on  the  different  ])arts  of  the  ox  being  of  va- 
rious (jualities.  'ihe  part  called  the  spare-rib  in 
Edinburgh,  and  the  fore  and  middle  ribs  in  Lon- 
don, \he  loins,  the  rump  or  hook  bone,  are  of  the 
finest  quality,  and  are  generally  used  for  roasts  and 
steaks.  Consequently  the  ox  which  ofirries  the 
largest  quantity  of  beef  on  these  ^ojVi<*  is  the  most 
valuable.  Fle^^h  of  fine  quality  is  actually  of  finer 
texture  in  the  fibre  than  coarse  flesh.  It  also  con- 
tains fat  in   thq   tissue   between  the   fibres.     This 


arrangement  of  the  fat  and  lean   gives  a  ricbu 
and    delicacy    to    the    flesh.       '1  he    other    |  a 
though   not  all  of  the  same  quality,  are  used 
salting   and  making  soups,  and   do  not  fetch 
high  a  price  as  the  parts  just  described. 

A  full  twist  lining  the  division  between 
hams,  called  the  "closing,"  with  a  thick  layer 
fat,  a  thick  flank,  and  a  full  neck  vein,  are  gen 
ally  indicative  of  tallow  in  the  interior  of  the  c 
cass  ;  but  it  frequently  happens,  that  all  ih' 
symptoms  of  laying  on  internal  fat  fail.  The  ( 
position  to  lay  on  internal  fat  altogether  depei 
on  the  nature  of  the  individual  constitution  ;  1 
it  is  often  observed,  that  those  individuals  vvli 
exhibit  great  fattening  points  on  the  exterior, 
not  (ill  with  internal  fat  so  well  as  others  wlii 
want  these  points.  On  the  contrary,  thin  njf 
oxen,  with  flat  ribs,  and  large  bellies,  very  f 
qiiently  |  roducc  large  quantities  of  internal  fat. 

The  first  part  which  shews  the  fat  in  a  feedi 
ox,  is  the  point  or  top  of  the  rump,  which,  in  hi 
bred  animals,  is  a  prominent  point;  sometinjet 
protrudes  too  much,  as  the  mass  of  fat  laid 
these  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  lean,  and  the 
fore  useless  to  the  consumer.  This  is  the  p 
which  frequently  misleads  young  or  inexperienc 
judges  in  the  true  fatness  of  the  ox,  because 
may  be  felt  on  this  part,  when  it  is  very  deficii 
on  most  of  the  other  points. 

^  he  pans,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  t 
last  in  being  covered  with  flesh,  are  the  point 
the  shoulder  joint,  and  the  top  of  the  should 
If  these  parts  are,  therefore,  felt  to  be  well  cov 
ed,  the  other  and  better  parts  of  the  animal  rn 
be  considered  ripe.  Ripeness  of  condition,  ho 
ever,  can  only  be  rightly  ascertained  by  handlii 
for  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  appar 
and  real  fatniss  of  an  ox.  The  flesh  of  an  apj 
rently  fat  ox  to  the  eye,  may,  on  being  hand! 
by  a  judge,  feel  loose  and  flabby,  but  a  truly 
ox  aivvays  feels  "  hard  fat."-  With  such  the  butt 
er  is  seldom  deceived,  while  loose  handlers  g: 
no  assurance  of  killing  well. 

It  is  proper,  in  judging  of  the  weight  of  a 
ox,  to  view  his  gait  while  walking  towards  yi 
which  will,  if  the  ox  has  been  well  fed,  be  acco 
panied  with  a  heavy  rolling  tread  on  the  groui 
In  this  way  a  judge  can  at  once  come  very  uf 
to  its  weight. 

The  application  of  all  these  rules  and  considi 
ations  to  the  judging  of  lean  stock,  constitutes  t 
chief  difliculty  to  the  judge.  An  ox,  in  high  ct 
ditien,  in  so  far  as  its  condition  alone  is  unc 
consideration,  can  be  judged  of,  as  we  have  set 
by  any  one  ;  and  sometimes  the  fatness  may 
so  great  as  obviously  to  deform  the  symmetry 
any  observer. 

The  superiority  of  a  judge  to  others,  in  the 
cases,  consists  in  estimating  the  weight,  observii 
the  l)urity  of  the  blood,  and  valuing  the  points 
the  animal. 

But  in  judging  of  a  lean  ox,  its  future  conditii 
and  symmetry  must  be  foreseen.  '1  he  rul 
which  I  have  attempted  to  describe,  will,  if  studi> 
practically,  enable  an  inquiring  observer  to  foB 
see  these  points:  and  in  judging  between  a  nuii 
her  of  valuable  points,  it  shoidd  be  remembert 
the  purity  of  breeding  will  aivvays  insure  aptitU' 
to  fatten,  which,  in  its  turn,  will  insure  the  largt 
remuneration  for  the  food  consumed. 

Sheep,  both  fat  and  lean,  may  be  judged  of  I 
nearly  the  same  rules.  The  purity  of  breedii 
will  be  seen  in  the  large,  full,  prominent  eyes,  tl 
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"ean   tliiii    lione  of  tlie   head   nnil   legs,  ami    tlin 

rge,  thin,  prickeil-ui)  ears,  set  on   each  side  of 

o   top   of  the    head,  and   in    the   short,    thick, 

nooth.  olear  hair  of  the  face  and  lejjs. 

The  section  of  the  lonii  of  (he  fat  sheep  is  (■ven 

lOro   n\atheniatically   like    a    |iarallelograni   than 

^"iat  of  the  tat  ox.     Tlie  touch  of  the  skin  is  also 

e  same  in  kind,  and  is  as  sure  an   indication  of 

e  disposition  to  fatten  as  in   the  ox.      In  regan 

lat  wool   varies  so  ■;roatl_v  in  the  many  breeds  of 

leep,  I    can  only  make  this  general   reiDark  on 

'  '  le  fleece  best  suited   to  every  breed,  namely,  the 

"'''  hole  boily  should   be   well  covered    with   wool, 

'"'i  'ith  the  exception  of  the  face  and  legs,  which  are 

""M ways  covered   with   hair.      A  large  covering  of 

'""'ool,  not  only    protects  them  against  the   incle- 

lencies   of  the   weather,  and    the   coldness  and 

ampness  of  the  ground,  but  it  sup;ilies  a  large 

eece  to  be  disposed  of  to  the  wool  buyer.      One 

eviation   from   the   rules  of  judging  cattle,  must 

e  made   while  judging  sheep,  to  which  I    have 

Ircadv  alluded,  namely,  while  the  neck  of  the  ox 

hould  be  thin,  that  of  the  sheep  should  be  thick  ; 

ecause  a  thin  necked  sheep  is  found  to  possess  a 

.•eak   spine,  and    is  generally  a  had   feeder.      A 

ain  neck  has  thus  the  same  effect  on  sheep  that 

small  tail  has  on   cattle.     As  in  cattle,  a  droop- 

ig  neck  in  sheep  indicates  a  weakness  of  consti- 

jtion,  arising  from  breeding  in  and  in. 

Some  of  the  rules  for  cattle  and  sheep  are  ap- 
plicable to  swine.  Swine  should  have  broad 
traight  backs,  round  ribs,  thin  hair,  thin  skin, 
mall  tails,  short  and  fine  muscles,  pricked  ears, 
mall  and  fine  bones,  and  round  and  well  turned 
boulders  and  hams.  * 

Ii-.  conclusion,  it  is  obvious  that  the  rules  for 
udging  live  stock  are  not  founded  upon  arbitrary 
issumptions.  Had  no  natural  means  of  judging 
xisted,  man  could  no  doubt  have  contrived  rules 
o  suit  his  own  convenience  ;  and  in  such  a  case, 
le  would  probably  have  chosen  such  as  he  could 
lave  most  easily  apjdied  ;  but  unless  they  could 
)e  applied  to  growing  as  well  as  the  mature  condi- 
ion  of  animals,  they  would  be  of  little  value. 

But  we  have  seen  that  natural  means  if  judg- 
ing do  exist,  and  although  they  cannot  be  easily 
jnderstood  without  much  observation  and  ju-ac- 
lice,  yet,  by  practice,  they  can  be  acquired,  and 
easily  applied  to  the  existing  circumstances  of  the 
animal,  whatever  these  may  be.  Any  person,  it 
is  true,  cannot  at  once  perceive  that  their  necessary 
tendency  is  to  lead  to  a  correct  judgment.  Long 
and  careful  pjrsonal  observation  is  requisite  to 
convince  the  mind  of  their  value  in  that  respect. 
Tuition,  without  practical  observation,  cannot  of 
itself  do  it.  It  has  been  the  study  of  nature,  in 
short,  which  enabled  men  to  establish  these  rules 
for  his  guidance  ;  and  as  all  the  operations  of  na- 
ture are  regulated  by  general  laws,  these  rules 
must  be  of  universal  application.  It  is  clearly 
established  by  observation,  as  an  uniform  princi- 
ple of  judgment,  that  when  an  ox,  in  a  growing 
state,  presents  a  certain  degree  of  purity  of  breed- 
ing, a  certain  form  of  boc'y,  and  a  certain  kind  of 
handling  of  its  skin,  a  certain  result  is  nndevia- 
tingly  exhibited  in  the  mature  state  from  these 
given  premonitory  symptoms.  Should  this  result 
conduce  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  we  are 
anxious  to  possess  the  growing  animal  which 
exhibits  such  favorable  points  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  as  anxious  to  avoid  the  possession 
of  that  animal  which  exhibits  unfavorable  points, 
unless  at  a  very  depreciated  value.     Now,  it   has 


bc-en  ascertained  by  experience,  ll];il  pure  breed- 
ing, perfect  f(U-ni,  and  fine  touch,  make  the  best 
mature  animal,  llcuce  these  points  will  insure 
both  the  growing  and  the  mature  animal  a  ready 
market  ami  a  good  price  ;  and  heuce  also,  that 
breed  which  (vuiBlantly  presents  these  points,  de- 
serves, by  its  intrinsic  worth,  to  be  generally  cul- 
tivated. 


[For  the  New  England  Farmer.] 
ST.  HBIiBIVA  POTATOES. 

A  variety  of  potatoes,  new  in  this  vicinity,  bear- 
ing the  above  name,  was  introduced  here  last  fall 
by  Moses  Mealy,  Waterville,  Me.  ;  which  is,  we 
think,  deserving  the  particular  attention  of  culti- 
vators. 

The  potato  is  white,  and  very  much  resembles 
the  English  kidney  in  shape,  hut  conies  to  matu- 
rity later.  It  is  hardly  inferior  in  quality  to  the 
famous  Butman's,  and  vastly  superior  to  them  in 
quantity  or  productiveness. 

Gentlemen  who  raised  (hem  in  this  vicinity  last 
year,  speak  of  them  in  high  terms  of  commenda- 
tion, and  consider  them  superior  to  any  kind  ever 
brought  to  this  market.  And  some  who  had  them 
from  Mr  Healey  last  spring  for  the  tab'e,  will  use 
them  this  year  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other 
kind. 

This  certainly  speaks  well  for  the  good  quality 
of  the  potato  ;  and  we  should  recommend  to  our 
readers  that  they  try  them  ;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  multiplicity  of  sorts  that  are  known  and  culti- 
vated, a.  good  kind,  —  one  that  will  produce  abun- 
dantly, and  at  the  same  time  be  palatable,  —  is  a 
desideratum.  Some  sorts  we  know  of  that  are 
less  than  palatable,  which  ought  to  be  thrown  (to 
the  hogs  we  were  a-going  to  say,  but  beg  their 
swineships'  pardon)  to  the  barn  yard.  Even  in 
our  Boston  Market,  we  too  often  meet  with  po- 
tatoes that  hardly  deserve  the  name  ;  poor,  miser- 
able, soggy,  vile  tubers,  that  look  as  if  they  might 
have  been  generated  in  the  Dead  Sea,  and  taste  as 
if  they  were  fit  only  for  the  use  of  the  Grand  Turk 
or  his  Satanic  Majesty,  though,  thanks  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  horticulture,  this  remark  is  not  so 
applicable  now  as  it  was  a  few  years  since.  The 
quality  of  potatoes  that  are  raised  for  this  market 
is  hetter  now  than  it  was;  we  are  glad  of  it,  but 
we  want  to  see  it  still  better.  An  article  of  so 
much  imjiortance,  which  constitutes  so  important 
an  item  of  family  consumption,  yielding,  as  it 
does,  the  most  nutritious  and  economical  aliment 
of  all  vegetable  substances,  well  deserves  all  the 
care  and  all  the  trouble  that  can  be  bestowed  upon 
it,  in  order  to  improve  its  quality  and  productive- 
ness. 

The  potato  in  q-iestion  we  have  fed  upon,  and 
when  we  saw  them  smoking  upon  our  board  so 
white,  so  mealy,  so  inviting,  and  when  we  regaled 
our  palate  with  the  luxurious  and  farinaceous  sub- 
stances before  us,  we  thought  of  times  '  lang  syne,' 
when  (because  we  couldn't  get  any  better)  we 
used 

"  lo  fee:] 

On  'tatoes,  which,  sc.nrce  fit  to  dig, 
Might  turn  the  stomach  of  a  pig  "  — 

and,  in  our  gratitude  for  the  possession  of  the 
'tatoes  before  us,  we  silently  invoked  a  blessing 
upon  him  who  had  given  the  country  such  a  trea- 
sure. VVe  pronounce  the  potatoes  good  I  —  ex- 
cellent. Below  is  a  letter  from  Mr  Ilealy,  briefly 
stating  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of 
them.     Dea.  Adams,  the  gentleman  referred  to  in 


the  leticr  inf  jiiiis  us,  it. at  he  has  1000  bushels  of 
superior  potatoes,  a  part  of  which  he  will  reserve 
for  S(xd  to  propagate  from  himself,  and  for  those 
of  his  friends  who  would  like  to  give  tiiem  a  trial. 

H'alervillc,  Me.  Oct.  25,  1835. 

Dear  Sir: — .\ccording  to  your  request,  I  s  nd 
you  a  history  of  the  St.  Helena  potato,  as  far  as 
I  am  acquainted  with  it. 

In  May,  1830,  a  friend  of  mine  handed  mo  two 
very  fine  looking  potatoes,  which  he  said  were 
the  product  of  potatoes  imported  from  the  island 
of  St.  Helena,  requesting  me  to  cultivate  them; 
and,  if  good,  preserve  and  increase  the  variety  as 
fast  as  po.s.sible.  Accordingly,  I  have  planted 
them  every  year  since.  I  find  them  very  good  for 
table  use,  and  very  productive.  My  crop  the  se- 
cond year  was  eight  bushels,  half  of  which  I  lost 
by  freezing  ;  I  planted  four  bushels,  crop  seventy 
bushels  ;  1  sold  all  but  23  1-2  bushels,  crop  50O 
from  23  1-2  seeds  ;  this  year,  1834,  there  wefe 
raised  from  the  last  year's  crop  of  seventy  bush- 
els 1400  bushels,  which  are  scattered  through  a 
number  of  the  States.  Last  spring  I  sold  Mr  Na- 
than Adams,  .Tr.  of  Medford,  fifty  bushels  for  seed  ; 
I  think  that  he  can  give  you  satisfaction  as  to 
their  good  qualities.  I  think  they  are  quite  a  good 
variety,  and  quite  an  acquisition  to  the  country. 
Respectfully  yours, 

MosES  Healt.* 
Mk  Barrett,  > 

Agricultuml  Warehouse,  Boston.  J 

Preservino  silkworms'  egos. — The  cocoot>8 
selected  for  seed  should  be  firm  and  of  the  largest 
size.  After  having  stripped  the  floss  from  them 
they  should  be  strung  together  and  hung  up  in  a 
warm  airy  room  or  chamber  partially  darkened. 
In  about  two  weeks  from  windinir,  the  moths  will 
emerge  from  the  cocoons.  The  male  is  known 
by  its  smaller  size  snd  continual  fluttering  of  its 
wings ;  after  having  been  paired  and  suffered  to 
remain  together  during  the  day,  they  should  be 
separated  by  the  wings^  and  the  females  placed 
upon  sheets  of  paper  where  they  will  deposit  their 
eggs.  It  is  computed  that  one  hundred  females 
will  produce  an  ounce  of  eggs,  and  an  ounce  of 
eggs  will  produce  forty  thousand  silkworms.  The 
papers  on  which  the  eggs  are  deiiosited  should  be 
rolled  up  and  put  in  tight  boxes,  and  placed  in  ii 
cool  dry  cellar.  Where  they  will  not  freeze.  If  it 
be  required  to  keep  them  late  in  the  season  for  a 
.second  crop,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  the  ice-house Silk  Ctil. 


Immf.mse  lumber  business VVe  are  assured 

that  upwards  of  twelve  millions  superficial  feet  <jf 
lumber  have  been  carried  to  the  Baltimore  mar- 
ket this  season,  from  the  .Susquehanna  river,  all 
of  which  met  an  immediate  sale,  at  ai.  advance  of 
from  12  to  15  per  cent,  over  former  prices.  On« 
float  contained  six  acres  in  measurement,  as  it 
rested,  raft-stowed,  on  the  water ;  and  another 
upwards  of  eight  acres  ! — jVorfolk  Herald. 

Snow. — On  the  10th  ult.  there  was  snow,  a«- 
companied  with  rain  and  hail,  a  little  this  side  at' 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  between  Bedford  and 
Somerset.  Another  hard  winter  is  prognosticated 
by  some  good  observers  of  the  weather  in  pa«t 
years — Indiana  Aurora  of  the  29lh  Oct. 

So  natural  is  the  love  of  power,  that  he  who  has 
no  design  on  another's  life,  likes  to  have  it  at  Kis 
control. —  Juvenal. 
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NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 

BY  HE.Vr.Y  COX,MAN. 

In  the  beauty  and  pictiireeqneuess  of  its  scene- 
ry, in  its  universal  salubrity,  in  the  fertility  of  its 
alluvial  lands,  in  the  abundant  and  equal  distri- 
bution of  the  means  of  subsistence  and  the  com- 
forts and  luxuries  of  life,  and  in  the  improved 
intellectual,  and  moral  character  of  its  (joj.ulation', 
their  good  institutions  and  orderly  habits,  perhaps 
there  is  no  more  favored  spot  on  the  earth  than 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  from  its  mouth  to 
its  source^  a  distance  of  more  than  three  hundred 
miles.  The  traveller,  in  this  charnjing  region,  is 
continually  delighted  uitli  mountain  and  river 
scenery,  with  hi'ls  clothed  with  the  richest  ver- 
dure and  meadows  almost  oppressed  by  their 
abundance,  with  a  succession  of  beautiful  and 
populous  villages  and  towns,  engaged  in  the  va- 
rious pursuits  of  agriculture  and  ujanufactures, 
and  of  extensive,  well  cultivated  and  fertile  farms, 
illustrating  in  the  most  striking  manner  the  say- 
ing of  the  wise  man,  that  "  the  hand  of  the  dili- 
gent maketh  rich."  The  roads  are  tine;  the 
accommodations  in  general  excellent,  and  the 
traveller,  who  is  neither  selfish  nor  captious,  who 
is  willing  to  be  pleased  and  can  find  a  benevolent 
pleasure  in  contemplating  a  scene  of  almost  un- 
mixed rural  prosperity,  can  no  where  find  in  a 
favorable  season  a  more  grateful  and  delightful 
tour:  but  that  he  may  enjoy  it  fully,  we  beg  leave 
to  recommend  to  him  to  take  it  leisurely,  and  by 
veasonable  stages,  by  day-light,  and  in  o;.en  car- 
riage, and  not  expect  to  estimate  it  justly  by  get- 
ting into  a  stage  coach  and  hurrying  through  it 
by  extraordinary  urging  and  compensation  to  the 
drivers,  with  the  rapidity  of  an  express  on  a  mis- 
sion of  life  and  death. 

My  own  residence  is  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Deerfield  with  the  Connecticut,  and  my  remarks, 
therefore,  will  relate  to  the  country  and  cultiva- 
tion above  this  point,  though  tije  best  cultivated, 
the  most  populous,  and  the  wealthiest  parts  of  the 
eountry  lie  below  this.  Yet  this  must  be  taken 
«nly  as  a  general  remark  ;  for  there  are  some  very 
fertile  lands,  very  superior  farms,  and  of  very  fine 
cultivation,  in  various  places  on  the  whole  course 
of  the  river.  The  Charlestown  valiey,  the  New- 
bury '  Ox  Bow,'  and  the  Lancaster  valley,  are  as 
picturesque,  as  fertile,  and,  to  a  degree,  (thouifh 
they  are  not  so  pojiulous,)  as  well  cultivated  as  the 
magnificent  valley  of  Northampton. 

The  crops  cultivated  are  various,  and  the  land 
IS  capable  cf  any  cultivation  which  the  climate 
will  admit.  The  products  principally  relied  upon, 
however,  are  grass,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  flax,  hope,  broom  corn  and  buckwheat; 
and  the  raising  of  stock,  the  j)roduce  of  the  dairy 
and  wool.  ' 


KOV.  18,  1836. 


time  on  the  sauie  land.  This  gentleman,  and  1 
should  rely  much  upon  his  judgment,  thinks  that 
a  rotation  of  crops  is  as  necessary  in  this  case  as 
in  others  ;  and  advises,  therefore,  that  hops  should 
not  be  gathered  on  the  same  land  for  more  than 
three  years  in  succession. 

BnooM  CoR.v  is  not  much  cultivated  more  than 
twenty  mi!cs  above  this  on  the  river.  'J'he  far- 
meis  who  attempted  it,  were  deterred  from  jjursu- 
ing  it,  either  from  ignorance  of  its  proper  manage- 
ment, or  from  the  great  de|)ression  of  its  price 
three  years  since.  With  those  who  have  cultiva- 
ted it  the  present  year  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  most 
profitable  crop;  ninety  and  even  one  hundred 
dollars  have  been  given,  in  some  instances,  for  the 
standing  crop,  the  purchaser  taking  all  the  risk  of 
the  season  and  the  labor  of  gathering  upon  him- 
self The  return  of  seed  this  year,  on  account  of 
the  early  frost,  will  probably  be  very  small.  The 
expense  of  cultivation  and  ijreparation  for  the 
market  is  more  than  double  that  of  Indian  corn. 
The  yield  is  various,  from  500  to  1000  lb<. ;  the 
product  in  seed  is.  equally  various;  in  good  years 
it  will  pay  a  very  cousiderable  part  of  the  expen- 
ses for  cidtivalion.  It  requires,  however,  a  long 
season  to  bring  the  plant  to  maturity;  a  frost  will 
destroy  the  plant  when  young,  and  it  will  not,  like 
the  Indian  corn,  sprout  again,  after  being  once 
nipt  by  the  frost.  The  introduction  of  paim  leaf 
brooms,  which  are  now  made  in  considerable 
quantities  in  some  parts  of  Massachusetts  and  N. 
Hampshire,  may  in  some  measure  affect  the  sale 
of  corn  brooms,  but  are  not  likely  to  supersede 
them  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that" the  crop  will 
long  remain  a  profitable  one,  subject,  however,  to 
the  usual  fluctuations  of  the  market  It  is  an  im- 
portant consideration,  that  the  crop,  when  well 
secured,  is  not  perishable,  and  may  be  kept  any 
length  of  time  without  deterioration,  to  wait  "a 
profitable  sale.  The  value  of  the  seed  is  about 
two-thirds  that  of  oats,  and,  mixed  with  corn  or 
oats,  it  is  useful  for  any  kind  of  stock. 


of  neat  cattle  and  sheep,  but  I  am  not  able  to  d 
termme  its  relative  value.  The  use  of  oil  ,m 
for  this  purpose  is  universally  approved  by  thu 
well  skilled  in  these  matters.  I  have  not  fou; 
any  particular  advantage  from  its  use  in  fatleni: 
swine  ;  and  persons,  who  have  more  extensive 
tried  it  for  this  object,  have  complained  of  its  gi 
ing  an  unpleasant  taste  to  the  meat. 


Hops — The  cultivation  of  hops  is  carried  on 
to  a  limited  extent.  On  this  subject  I  have  en- 
tered at  large  in  a  former  communication  in  the 
New  York  Farmer.-  The  crops,  the  present  year, 
are  likely  to  be  very  small,  one  farmer  haviii"  ob- 
tained only  500  lbs.  on  groun.I,  upon  which  hist 
year  he  obtained  1600  lbs.  This  is  not,  however 
without  exceptions ;  one  farmer  in  Westminster' 
this   being  the   first  year  of  gathering,  w 


Buckwheat.— This  is  but  little  cultivated,  and 
that  only  on  j.oor  gravelly  soils.  It  is  so  little 
attended  to  that  I  am  not  able  to  ascertain  the 
ordinary  returns.  It  is  deemed  of  great  value  for 
bees,  and  those  who  would  have  their  '  stores  well 
filled  '  with  honey,  are  advised  to  cultivate  at  least 
a  small  quantity  of  it,  solely  for  their  benefit.  It 
is  beneficial,  likewise,  as  a  green  manure  to  plou-'h 
in  when  in  flower.  It  fiirnishes  a  great  amoimt 
of  herbage;  and  my  own  ex))eriments  in  this  way 
have  satisfied  me  of  its  utility. 


Flax.— Of  this  very  little  is  cultivated,  except- 
ing that  here  and  there  a  farmer  raises  a  small 
quantity  for  thread  in  his  family.  The  extensive 
and  daily  extending  use  of  cotton,  seems  likely  to 
almost  entirely  supersede  the  use  of  flax.  It  is 
no  doubt;  a  considerable  exhauster  of  the  land' 
(if,  under  the  new  theory  of  Candolle,  this  term' 
be  any  longer  allowable,)  but  it  will  do  to  repeat 
it  on  the  same  soil  about  once  in  five  or  six  years. 
The  seed  coinmamis  a  ready  and  high  price 
which  is  likely  to  advance  rather  than  decline  '; 
and  it  cannot  be  a  poor  crop  if  raised  only  for  the' 
seed,  where  from  ten  to  fourteen  bushels  of  seed 


above  800  lbs.  to  the  acre.      He  calculates  that  Th.  I  """!  "l".'^- ""',']■  ""   '"  '""'' 

cultivation  and  gathering    inclucUrairev  en  •""      ,        "'""'  ''■°'"  ""  ""'"•     '^^^  ^^^'k  or  flax, 

will  not  fall  short  of  fif^y'  dfc    fer    ere '     T  ^l    '"  -''';.--.'"-'  ''"'^  l-y  «"•  '"-  dressing  and' 
general  impression  is,  tha   hops,  if   rop  rhattcTd     11  /,,     '  ""''^  ^l-'i--^'^  l-ve  fully  satis- 

ed  and  ma. i   will  do  wel    forluM,'        u  '"•  °^   '",»'■'"  '"'^^"'"^'^  °^  the  seed,  given 

ao  well  lor  an  indelmite  |  either  in  a  boiled   or  raw  state,  for  the   fattenincr 


RvE — Rye  is  not  very  extensively  grow 
excepting  occasionally  as  a  first  crop  on  new 
cleared  land,  where  the  yield  is  from  fifteen 
tweiityfive  bushels  to  an  acre.  It  was  former 
very  much  cultivated,  esiiecially  when  tlie  bus 
ness  of  rum  distillation  was  largely  carried  on,  ar 
farmers  at  the  distillery  could  obtain  a  high  ar 
cash  price  for  their  product.  But  since  these  fir. 
of  destruction  have  been  generally  cxtinguishe 
m  these  parts  of  the  country,  the  demand  for 
has  greatly  lessened.  It  is  applied  by  many  pe: 
sons,  with  great  success,  to  the  feeding  of  swir 
and  cattle.  Some  farmers  in  my  neighborhooi 
to  whom  1  recommended  the  last  year  to  make  i 
accurate  observation  as  they  could  of  its  effect 
when  applied  in  a  mixed  fbrm  to  the  feeding  t 
neat  cattle,  speak  of  it  in  the  most  favorable  term; 
J  he  Shakers,  in  Canterbury,  N.  H.  speak  ver 
highly  of  it  to  mix  with  Indian  meal,  half  an 
half,  for  their  swine,  and  say  they  should  prefe 
to  give  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  more  per  bushel  fo 
rye  to  use  in  this  way  than  to  use  clear  India 
meal,  'j  hey  are,  in  general,  in  all  these  matter 
exact  observers,  and  may  "be  regaided,  in  all  mat 
ters  of  agricultural  and  domestic  economy,  as  th 
highest  autliority.  An  intelligent  farmer  in  .Maid 
stone,  holds  it  in  the  same  estimation  for  feedinj 
swine  ;  and  Levi  Lincoln,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  a 
good  a  farmer  as  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  wis. 
and  patriotic  and  just  as  a  magistrate,  has  inform 
ed  me  of  his  use  of  it  for  fattening  swine  will 
great  success. 

Tlie  dairy  farmers  in  Cheshire,  Mass.,  who,  ii 
the  excellence  and  amount  of  their  products,  'an 
perhaps  surpassed  by  none  in  the  country,  an 
accustomed  to  give  rye  meal  to  their  cows  in  th, 
Spring,  as  they  believe,  to  great  advantage.  Thej 
have  their  cows  come  in,  if  possible,  in  March 
and  begin  to  make  cheese  by  the  first  of  April 
From  this  time,  until  the  pastures  aflxjrd  a  full 
bite  of  grass,  they  give  to  each  of  their  cows  about 
four  quarts  of  rye  meal  once  a  day.  Indian  meal 
they  believe,  has  a  tendency,  when  given  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  to  dry  the  cow,  but  rye  meal 
greatly  promotes  the  secretion  of  milk.  Their 
experience  is  of  great  value  ;  for  nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  neat  and  admirable  management  of  some 
of  the  cheese  dairies,  which  I  have  visited  in  this 
place.  The  practice  of  the  Flemish  farmers  is, 
likewise,  to  give  their  milch  cows  daily  a  '  white 
drank,'  which  is  rye  meal  mixed  with  water. 

Many  of  the  fields  of  rye,  which  I  passed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  valley,  were  black  with  ergot  or 
spurred  rye.  'J  he  true  cause  of  this  disease  in 
rye  is  not  well  ascertained.  Some  have  ascribed 
It  to  a  wet  spring  followed  by  a  very  hot  summer, 
but  that  has  not  been  the  case  this  year.  It  would 
seem  in  some  measure  ascribable  to  too  sudden 
anil  luxuriant  a  growth,  when  the  sap  is  forced 
too  violently,  and  bursts  the  vessels  of  the  grain. 
The  substance  itsell',  the  diseased  grain,  is  very 
deleterious  and  poisonous,  and  it  ought  to  be 
known  is  as  pernicious  to  brute  animals  as  to  liu- 
man. 
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PoTATOKs  are  esteemed  a  vnlualile  crop.  Tlie 
average  yield  beiiia;  from  250  to  400  bushels  ;  anil 
many  farmers  spoke  of  liax'ing  obtained  500  bush- 
els to  the  acre.  They  are  not,  however,  raised 
so  extensively  as  miglit  he  expected,  and  are  prin- 
cipally used  for  the  fettening  of  swine  and  stall 
feeding  of  beef  In  the  former  case  they  are 
given  in  a  raw  state  ;  a  yoke  of  oxen  consuming 
two,  three,  four,  and  sometimes  even  five  bushels 
a  day.  The  profit  of  applying  them  in  this  way  is 
doubtful,  as  may  be  easily  seen  upon  refleetion. 
Cattle  fed  in  this  way  will  not  require  a  great 
amount  of  hay  ;  but  the  calculation  in  such  cases 
is  not  very  easy,  so  much  depends  upon  the  con- 
«iition  of  the  cattle  and  their  value  when  put  up, 
their  thrift,  and  the  state  of  the  markets,  when 
they  are  ready  to  be  disposed  of.  Beef  made 
from  potatoes  has  a  peculiar  sweetness,  and  'juice- 
ness,'  but  it  is  thought  that  the  animals  fall  away 
more  in  driving  to  market  than  those  fattened 
upon  meal.  This,  after  all,  may  be  merely  con- 
jecture. The  nominal  value  of  potatoes  is  from 
13  to  20  cents  per  bushel  ;  but  they  can  hardly  be 
considered  a  remunerating  croji,  where  the  yield 
does  not  exceed  200  bu^llels.  They  are  a  fine 
preparation  for  a  crop  of  corn  ;  and  though  there 
are  different  opinions  on  this  subject,  I  believe 
tliey  precede  wheat  to  advantage.  Tlie  most 
abundant  crops  in  solid  measurement  are  the  lonz 
reds  or  River  of  Plate  potatoes  ;  and  from  the 
shape  of  these,  and  their  tender  and  crisp  nature, 
cattle  are  not  likely  to  be  choked  with  them  ; 
but  there  are  other  kinds  of  a  more  farinaceous 
nature,  which,  it  is  thought,  will  yield  an  equal 
amount  in  weight  to  the  acre.  As  feed  for  sheep, 
either  for  fatting  sheep  or  ewe  sheep  in  the  spring, 
they  are  highly  valuable.  Of  their  relative  value 
compared  with  ruta  baga,  mangel  wurtzel,  car- 
rots,  parsnips,  and  beets,  I  shall  reserve  an  opin- 
ion until  some  future  occasion. 

Few  articles  of  huinan  food  are  capable  of 
yielding  a  greater  quantity,  and,  when  well  pre- 
pared, few  furnish  a  more  agreeable,  useful,  and 
universal  aliment.  The  discovery  of  the  Rohan 
potato  promises  most  extraordinary  results.  It  is 
announced  in  the  last  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agri- 
culture, in  a  letter  from  Prince  Charles  de  Rohan 
of  Switzerland,  dated  25th  of  April,  1834.  It  is 
a  new  variety,  and  raised  from  the  seed.  '  To 
give  you"  some  idea,'  he  says,  '  of  the  extraordina- 
ry produce  of  this  potato,  I  give  three  examjiles 
at  random.  M.  E.  Martial,  at  Alais,  gathered  last 
autumn  tubers  weighing  13  lbs.  7  oz.,  11  lbs.  9 
oz.,  9  lbs.  13  oz.  M.  de  Montel,  a  proprietor  near 
me,  asked  me  for  tubers,  when  I  could  not  give 
him  more  than  a  single  small  tuber  having  four 
eyes.  He  weighed  it  for  curiosity,  and  found 
that  it  wanted  a  few  grains  to  make  half  an  oiince. 
However  this  small  tuber  being  planted,  produced 
48  1-4  lbs.  'I'he  attorney  of  the  Abbey  of  Auter- 
ive,  canton  of  Fribourg,  to  whom  I  had  given  two 
tubers  two  years  ago,  and  who  delighted  with  his 
first  harvest,  after  having  eaten  and  given  them  to 
his  friends,  planted  the  rest,  and  obtained  last 
autumn  six  double  horse  loads  and  eight  scuttles- 
full.' 


Mr  Gruithusen,  the  well  known  astronomer  of 
Munich,  has  declared,  that  in  the  short  period  of 
1,050,000  years  from  the  present  time,  our  globe 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  sun,  and  thus  consumed 
by  solar  fire. 


tPromthc  PrnvhlonciUoiiinal.l 
RIIODB   ISIiAND    SILK    COMPANY. 

Having  watched  with  intense  interest  during 
the  past  year  the  incijjent  operations  in  the  growtli 
and  maimfacture  of  silk  in  this  city,  and  having 
at  dill'erent  periods  given  descriptions  of  the  ma- 
chinery connected  with  its  manufacture,  which 
have  been  extensively  copied,  we  could  not  have 
believed,  had  he  not  told  us  so,  that  any  editor  in 
our  own  neighborhood  could  have  been  "  in- 
formed," within  the  last  fortnight,  "that  several 
important  improvements  have  been  made  recently 
in  the  looms  for  weaving  silk,  and  that  it  is 
calculated,  as  soon  as  a  suflicient  quantity  of 
cocoons  can  be  obtained,  tlje  weaving  of  silk  will 
be  prosecuted  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  has 
been  done  heretofore  in  this  coimtry."  But  this 
is  the  language  of  one  of  the  New  Bedford  papers, 
the  Mercury  we  believe,  while,  in  the  same  village 
where  it  is  printed,  the  factory  of  Joseph  Rotch, 
Esq.  is  turning  out  goods  equal  to  the  best  Italian 
silk.  If  the  editor  has  any  fondness  for  beautiful 
machinery,  perfect  in  its  operation — if  he  would 
behold  the  manufacture  of  the  most  delicate  ma- 
terial brought  at  once,  without  experience,  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  by  the  ingenuity  and 
perseverance  of  a  single  mechanic — if  he  would 
love  to  contemplate  the  brightest  prospect  of 
wealth  and  comfort  that  has  ever  dawned  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  we  commend  him 
to  a  view  of  that  establishment.  The  machinery 
which  he  will  there  find  in  operation  was  invented 
by  Gamaliel  Gay,  whose  name  our  country  will 
ultimately  have  occasion  to  record  among  those 
of  its  most  distinguished  benefactors. 

But  we  find  there  are  many  persons,  men  of 
business,  among  us,  who  are  as  unenlightened 
upon  this  subject  as  they  were  before  it  had 
become  one  of  such  engrossing  interest ;  and 
some,  who  have  expressed  surprise  on  being  re- 
cently informed  that  there  was  a  Silk  Factory  in 
the  very  midst  of  om- city.  To  such  persons  then, 
if  they  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  it,  a  history 
of  the  plans  and  operations  of  the  «  Rhode  Island 
Silk  Company,"  which  was  late  the  "  Valentine 
Silk  Company,"  was  incorporated  at  the  recent 
session  of  our  Legislature,  with  a  capital  of  $100- 
000.  Their  factory  is  situated  upon  Eddy  Street, 
the  next  building  to  the  old  glass  bouse.  The 
machinery,  with  which  it  is  nearly  filled,  is  pro- 
pelled by  a  six  horse  power  steam  engine.  The 
steam  is  generated  with  the  siftings  of  anthracite 
coal,  at  an  expense  of  33  cents  per  day.  'J  his, 
till  i-eoently,  useless  and  refuse  (lortion  of  the  coal, 
is  ignited  and  rendered  about  as  valuable  as  any 
other,  l)y  the  aid  of  Reynold's  patent  blowing 
apparatus. — While  preparing  their  machinery  and 
instructing  their  0])eratives  in  the  art,  they  have 
manufactured  from  16  to  1800  yds  of  rich,  heavy 
goods.  The  number  of  hands  has  recently  been 
very  much  increased,  and,  with  the  additional 
power  looms  about  to  be  put  in,  the  company 
contemplate  making  from  300  to  400  yards  of 
goods  per  week.  Of  course,  as  there  is  no  do- 
mestic supply,  they  are  compelled  to  manufacture 
foreign  silk.  Another  year,  however,  they  will 
probably  derive'  a  considerable  amount  of  the  raw 
material  from  their  own  plantation.  This  plan- 
tation is  on  the  western  border  of  the  city,  and 
consists  of  thirty  six  acres  of  land  particularly 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  mulberry  tree, 
and  is  already  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
Upon  it  there  is  a  large  well  finished  two  story 


house,  and  a  barn  and  granary — a  cocoonery  150 
feet  long,  built  last  k|  ring,  and  about  16,000  mul- 
berry trees  of  very  vigorous  growth,  most  of 
which  are  five  years  old,  aiwl  the  remainder  four. 
From  these  trees  it  is  estimated  that  an  average 
amount  of  at  least  2000  pounds  of  wound  silk 
may  be  produced  per  year,  for  the  next  five  years, 
or  two  ounces  to  a  tree — and  for  the  succeeding 
five  years  double  the  amount.  1  his  is  a  moderate 
estimate  compared  with  the  one  made  by  the 
Boston  Company,  and,  indeed,  compared  with  the 
results  of  experience,  of  those  who  have  been 
engaged  in  growing  silk  in  Connecticut  for  many 
years.  The  company  are  about  putting  out  40,000 
more  trees,  of  three  years'  growth,  in  hedges, 
after  the  Italian  mode.  These,  it  is  estimated, 
will  yield  an  average  rale  of  one  ounce  of  wound 
silk  to  a  tree  per  year.  The  total  product  of  the 
farm  in  silk,  according  to  this  estimate,  would  be 
worth,  at  four  dollars  jier  pound  .$18,000.  One 
half  of  this  amoimt  is  allowed  for  attendance  upon 
the  cocoonery  and  winding  the  silk  into  a  mar- 
ketable state,  leaving  a  nett  profit  of  §9,000.  In 
addition  to  this  ought  to  be  reckoned  the  value 
of  the  crops  of  corn  and  potatoes  which  the  best 
condition  of  the  trees  will  require  should  be 
planted  anumg  them.  With  a  liberal  application 
of  fish,  which  abound,  as  a  manure,  within  less 
than  a  mile  of  the  farm,  it  may,  beyond  doubt, 
be  rendered  much  more  productive  than,  in  tho 
above  calculations,  is  anticipated,  and  by  planting 
in  hedge  rows  100,000  more  trees,  which  it  is 
competent  to  sustaiu,  it  would  of  course  yield  a 
manifold  increase  of  silk.  On  one  side  of  the 
farm  is  a  beautiful  pond,  from  which  the  trees 
may  be  water  .d,  by  the  aid  of  a  force  pump,  in 
any  period  of  drought. 

The  whole  establishment  of  this  Company  is 
now  in  fine  order,  and  is  judiciously  located  and 
well  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  to  our 
farmeis  and  manufacturers  the  mode  of  operating 
this  important  branch  of  business.  The  soil  of 
Rhode  Island  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the 
mulberry  tree,  and  the  very  borders  of  the  roads 
may  be  apjiropriated  to  this  use.  There  can 
hardly  be  a  limit  assigned  to  the  amount  of  wealth 
which  would  accrue  to  this  State,  should  its 
|iopulation  be  generally  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
and  manufacture  of  silk.  We  have  taken  much 
pains  to  ascertain,  from  persons  long  acquainted 
with  silk  growing  in  Connecticut,  what  are  the 
actual  profits  of  the  tree,  and  it  is  our  purpose  to 
give  the  results  of  our  inquiries  at  another  time. 

What  aee  we  coming  to  ? — A  few  weeks 
since,  a  party  of  five  spoke  for  a  dinner  at  a  seclu- 
ded public  house  in  the  country.  On  entering 
the  dining  room  at  the  dinner  call,  they  were  most 
hospitably  greeted  with  a  brimming  tumbler  of  ci- 
der each  !  all  waiting  the  lip  !  Strange  to  tell, 
the  company  with  one  accord  ordered  cold  water, 
(that  insipid  beverage  !)  in  its  stead  !  and  there  the 
tumblers  of  white  and  red  stood  side  by  side  du- 
ring the  whole  performance  ;  the  red  untouched, 
the  white  exhausted!  We  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
this  most  extraordinary  occurrence! — [Bridgewater 
Republican. 


A  Manual  Labor  College  has  been  located  at 
Cane  Hill,  in  Washington  county,  Arkansas,  a 
short  distance  from  the  Arkansas  river,  in  a  dis- 
trict of  country  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  and 
picturesque  scenery  of  mountain  and  jirairie. 
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(JT'  An  excellent  article,  heudcd  "  On  the  Points  by 
which  Live  Stock  are  judged,"  with  which  this  day's 
paper  commences,  was  selected  for  our  paper  from  the 
Library  appropriated  to  the  use  of  our  National  Legisla- 
ture, by  a  gentleman  of  high  standing  as  a  s!alesm-in  and 
patriot,  who  will  please  to  accept  of  our  thanks  for  the 
favor. 


PARMER'S    WORK. 

Mangf.l  wurtzel  for  cattle. —  It  i.s  stated  in  the 
Farmer's  Journal,  an  English  agricultural  paper,  that 
Mangel  Wurlzel  roots  slould  not  be  fed  out  to  cattle 
till  about  February.  "  Mr  Coke  grew  them  some  years 
ago,  and  his  servants,  not  knowing  their  qualities,  fed  the 
stock  vvilh  them  in  autumn  with  all  ihey  could  eat  the 
consequence  was  that  they  were  seized  with  a  paralytic 
disorder,  but  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  recovered,  by 
changing  their  food."  The  tops,  however,  produce  no 
bad  effect,  and  are  an  excellent  food  for  cattle  in  autumn. 

The  Grazier's  Guiile  observes  that  "  Mr  Pomeroy,  an 
eminent  farmer,  ordered  three  wlieel-liarrnw.^ful  of  this 
root,  flesh  pulled  from  the  ground,  to  be  thrown  to  his 
milch  cows  on  a  pasture.  The  food  was  so  delicious, 
that  they  contended  for  exclusive  possession  ;  and  the 
strongest  having  succeeded,  she  continued  to  devour  the 
roots  with  avidity,  till  they  were  all  consumed,  and  her- 
self gorged  beyond  the  possibility  of-recovery.  But  in 
this  case,  instead  of  paralysis,  the  same  symptoms  took 
place  as  are  caused  by  constrained  feeding  on  clover. 
The  rest  of  the  cows  were  subsequently  fed  upon  the 
same  diet,  but  given  in  moderation,  with  a  proportion  of 
hay,  and  they  coi,iinued  in  perfect  health. 

"  From  all  these  observations,  it  would  appear,  that 
mangel  wurtzel  is  a  valuable,  nutritious  root,  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  feeding  of  cattle,  and  one  from  which  no  injury 
need  to  be  apprehended,  when  proper  care  is  taken  in 
feeding  the  stock  with  a  moderate  quantity  daily  ;  like 
clover,  turnips,  and  aftermath,  it  abounds  in  rich,  nutri- 
tious matter,  and  when  used  for  food  must  be  accompan- 
ied with  a  proportion  of  hay," 

Wintering  cattle. — Do  not  undertake  to  winter 
more  cattle  than  you  have  abundant  means  of  providing 
for.  When  animals  are  pinched  for  f  lod  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  their  life,  they  never  thrive  so  well  afterwards, 
and  never  make  profitable  stock.  It  is  reconmiended 
not  to  begin  to  fodder  with  your  poorest  materials. — 
Cold  weather  will  increase  the  appetite  of  your  cattle, 
and  they  will  eat  food  in  mid-winter  which  they  would 
reject  at  its  commencement.  They  will  also,  at  any 
time,  eat  materials,  when  cut  with  a  straw  cutter,  which 
they  would  refuse  at  full  length. 

Leaves  of  trees  for  manure,  &c. — In  many  places, 
it  will  be  very  good  husbandry  to  rake  up  all  the  leaves 
of  trees,  and  the  mould  which  has  been  produced  bv 
their  decay,  which  can  be  procured  at  a  reasonable  ex- 
pense, and  cart  and  spread  them  in  your  barn  yard,  to 
absorb  the  liquid  manure  from  cattle.  The  leaves  may 
also  be  placed  in  heaps,  in  stacks,  under  sheds,  &c. 
where  they  can  be  obtained  to  litter  stables,  &c. 

Manure  your  grass  grounds. — You  may  now  carry 
out  and  spread  soot,  ashes,  compost,  &e.  on  such  of  your 
mowing  land  as  may  need  manure.  Though  it  is  assert- 
ed by  some  that  the  best  time  for  dressing  mowing  land 
is  immediately  after  haying,  —  others  contend  that  late 
in  autumn  is  quite  as  well,  —  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
either  time  will  answer. 


MASSACaUSKTTS  HORTICUI..TIIRAL.  SOCIETY. 

Saturday,  Nuv.  14. 

EXHIBITION  OF  FRUITS. 
APPLES. 

From  R.  Manning,  Salem,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Fall 
Harvey. 

From  L.  P.  Grosvenor,  Spitzenberg  and  Pippins. 

From  Win  Oliver,  Dewitt,  or  Doctor,  one  of  the  best 
in  its  season. 

From  Messrs  Hovcy,  a  valuable  native  apple  from 
Tewksbury. 

Fioin  Ur  Fisk,  Worcester,  a  basket  of  fine  red  apples, 
somewhat  resembling  the  Baldwin,  and  which  have 
been  .opposed  to  be  the  same;  they  are,  however,  a 
different  variety,  but  evicfently  of  high  value  and  worthy 
of  cultivation. 

From  E.  Vusc,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch. 

From  S.  Downer,  Dorchester,  Beurre  d'Aremberg, 
Lewis,  Bezi  Vaet,  and  Beurre  Diel. 

From  R.  Manning,  Salem,  Burgomaster,  Spanish  Good 
Christian,  Passe  Colinar,  and  a  variety  received  for  the 
Beurre  Romaine,  but  not  true,  and  of  no  value. 

From  L.  P.  Grosvenor,  Pound  Royal. 

From  S.  P.  Gardner,  Esq.  of  this  city,  (omitted  at  a 
former  exhibition,)  a  basket  of  fine  Brown  Beurie.  The 
unrivalled  excellence  of  this  old  variety  is  unabated,  but 
it  only  serves  to  remind  country  cultivalois  that  such 
things  were 

From  E.  Vose,  Lewis  Pears.  This  variety  is  unusu- 
ally large  the  present  season,  and  evidently  gains  favor. 

From  M.  H.  Ruggles,  Fall  River,  a  specimen  of  native 
fruit  called  the  Durfee  Pear,  of  pleasant  flavor,  some 
what  resembling  the  Washington.  A  letter  from  Mr 
Rujgles,  in  relation  to  it,  is  annexed. 

For  the  Committee,         E.  Vose. 

Fall  River,  JVov.  6,  1835. 

Gentleme.v  : — I  herewith  send  you  a  few  pears  as  a 
specimen  ofnative  growth  upon  the  farm  of  Mr  George 
Durfee,  in  Tiverton,  R.  I.  The  tree  that  bore  them,  Mr 
Durfee  describes  as  near  40  years  old,  about  15  feet  high, 
trunk  5  or  6  inches  fliameter,  a  good  bearer,  and  of  thrifty 
growth  for  a  tcilding.  He  gathered  four  and  a  hall 
bushels  from  it  this  year.  It  stands  in  a  field  far  from 
his  house,  very  much  exposed  to  depredation,  which 
induced  him  to  pick  them  earlier  than  he  otherwise 
would  have  done.  He  has  never  tried  to  see  how  long 
ihey  would  keep,  but  thinks  they  might,  under  favora- 
ble circumstances,  be  kept  till  Christmas,  and  perhaps 
much  later. 

I  have  never  seen  the  tree,  nor  have  1  been  acquaint- 
ed with  this  variety  before  now,  but  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  Mr  Durfee, and  can  place  implicit  reliance  upon  his 
statements. 

Should  this  pear  be  as  highly  esteemed  by  you  as  it  is 
by  me,  you  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  much  gratified  in  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  it.  Permit  me  to  suggest  that  it  be 
called  the  Durfee  Pear,  and  by  that  name  entered  upon 
our  nomenclature. 

Very  respectfully,  your  friend, 

M.  H.  RocGtES. 
To  tht  Committee  on  Fruits,  ^-c  ) 

of  the  Mass.  Hort.  Society.      ) 

A  vegetable  production  from  the  firm  of  the  Hon. 
Daniel  Webster,  in  Marslifield,  was  this  day  exhibited 
at  the  Society's  Rooms;  it  was  a  Turnip,  of  the  Norfolk 
variety,  the  circumference  of  which  exceeded  thirty  six 
inches. 


SILK  GROWING  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

We  perceive  by  the  New  York  Star,  that  at  the  Fair 
of  the  Americ  in  Institute  in  that  city,  were  specimens 
of  the  Silk  from  the  establishment  of  Misses  Stark,  of 
Dunbarton,  N.  H.  The  silk  is  spoken  of  by  the  Star  as 
of  the  most  excellent  quality  and  comprises  six  colors. 
These  ladies,  who  are  grand  daughters  to  the  hero  of 
Bennington,  have  (says  the  Star)  a  Mulberry  orchard  of 
25  acres,  on  10  acres  of  which  the  trees  are  10  years  old  ; 
on  the  other  15  they  are  3  and  4  years  old.  They  have 
erected  the  past  season,  a  building  fiO  by  19  feet,  and  two 
stories  high,  on  the  Mulberry  ground,  fur  the  purposes 
of  the  establishment.  This  is  among  the  largest  and 
oldest  of  the  silk  enterprises  in  this  country.  To  plant 
ten  acres  ten  years  ago,  evinced  enterprise  and  confidence 
in  the  success  of  this  very  important  branch  of  American 
industry. 


Split  straw  hats. — In  our  account  of  the  Fair  last 
week,  (says  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,)  we 
noted  two  Split  Straw  Hats,  as  being  of  superior  excel- 
lence and  beauty.  They  were  from  the  Manufactory  of 
William  Cobb,  of  Wrentham,  Mass.  The  hats  contain- 
ed two  hundred  yards  of  braid  each  —  of  rye  straw.  The 
texture  was  uncommonly  fine  and  even,  and  the  sewing 
of  one  was  done  by  IMrs  Betsey  Mason,  of  Attleborough, 
and  that  of  the  other  by  Mrs  Esther  R.  Cobb,  449  Pearl 
street,  New  York.  These  hats  took  the  premium  of  a 
silver  medal.  One  of  them  was  sold  to  John  S.  Crary, 
for  $50.  The  other  is  not  yet  sold,  and  may  be  pur- 
chased at  65  51aiden  lane. 

(Kor  tiLe  New  Ensland  l-'ariiier.) 

Mammoth  apples  of  ohio. — Mr  Fessenden  :  I  pluck- 
ed from  a  tree  in  the  orchard  of  Mr  Kauffman,  near 
Springfield,  Clark  county,  Ohio,  in  October  last,  two  ap- 
ples which  he  called  tile  Keicion  pippin,  weighing  15^ 
and  14^  ounces.  He  gave  me  one  which  he  had  in  his 
house,  weighing  22.i  ounces  down  weight, and  measuring 
just  15  inches  in  circumference. 

Yours,        D.  Brigham. 

Fitchburg,  Kov.  12,  1835. 


Exhibition  of  butter  for  premium. — We  recom- 
mend to  our  country  friends  who  have  the  management 
of  dairies,  to  remember  that  the  December  premiums  for 
Butter  will  be  awarded  on  Tuesday  the  2d  of  next  month, 
at  the  Market  Hall,  (as  we  have  understood,)  and  at  the 
present  piices  of  Butter,  those  who  are  not  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  the  premium  will  have  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  a  good  sale  for  good  Butter. 


To  SUBSCRIBERS  — We  owe  an  apology  to  ihose  of  our 
subscribers  in  the  city,  who  have  not  received  their  pa- 
pers regularly.  We  mean  that  there  shall  be  no  cause  of 
complaint,  if  we  can  help  it.  In  this  instance  our  carri- 
er was  taken  suddenly  sick,  and  we  were  obliged  to  get 
a  new  hand,  who,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  route, 
has  failed  of  supplying  all  the  subscribers  ;  but  we  be- 
lieve he  has  learned,  and  hereafter  our  subscribers  may 
depend  upon  being  served  regularly. 


The  Peach  Tree  flourishes  well  in  Ohio.     In  October  | 
peaches  were  selling  at  Cincinnati  fur  62  cents  a  bushel. 


Hav. — In  consequem  e  of  limited  arrivals  and  reported 
short  crops  at  the  Eastward,  prices  have  considerably 
advanced. 

Hops. — In  consequence  of  the  Southern  contracts  be- 
ing now  completed,  but  little  business  h.as  been  done  in 
the  article  since  our  last  review,  and  prices  are  a  shade 
lower.  ** 

Wool. — There  have  been  no  operations  of  any  im 
portance  since  our  last.  Purchasers  are  waiting  the  large 
public  sale  announced  for  the  12th  inst. —  Courier. 
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Grain.  In  coHscquence  <>f  llie  unusual  liniiieJ  sup- 
plies ot'  Corn,  llie  eutire  stock  bi'ing  dcunied  iusuflieient 
to   meet   llie  exisiing  demaivl,  [iraea  liavo-lurllier  im- 

roved ;  sales  of  jfllow  flat  have  beon  inaH*  at 
10,  and  tjuntliorri  wliiie  at  1  0(>  a  1  10,  and  North- 
era  I  J5  per  buslifl  ;  a  lot  New  Orleans  was  sold 
by  auction  at  1  02  a  104,  and  1300  bushels  Rap- 
pahannock,  1  08  a  10  per  bushel  ;  and  some  parcels  lo 
arrive  have  bi.cn  taken  at  similar  rates  ;  owing  to  the 
damp  and  foggy  weather  during  the  past  month,  the  new 
crop  will  come  in  late  ;  none  has  yet  made  its  appearance. 
O.its  are  in  faii  demand,  and  during  the  week  about  10, 
000  bushels  went  into  the  dealers'  hands  at  55  a  5li  for 
Northern,  and  5000  do  Southern  at  45c  per  bushel ;  no 
change  has  occurred  in  Rye,  lor  which  the  last  quotations 
are  continued. 

Wool.  The  public  sale  on  the  12ih  inst.  was  not 
very  generally  attended,  am!  there  was  less  spirit  man- 
ifested by  the  purchasers  than  was  expected.  Ol  the 
430  bales  N.  S.  Wales  Wool  advertised,  only  2G0  were 
Bold ;  the  balance  was  withdrawn,  prices  not  being 
satisfactory  to  the  owner.  The  prices  realized  were 
generally  from  55  a  70c  per  lb  ;  and  some  of  the  finest 
descriptions,  70  a  79c  per  lb  ;  5  bales  Lambs'  brought 
87c  ;  5  bales  Spanish  Sheep,  R,  (iOo  ;  5  do.  do  S,  54c  ; 
5  do  Electoral  Saxony,  iJU  a  107c  ;  15,000  lbs  low  grade 
Fleece,  43.i  a  50^0  ;  4'5,000  lbs  i  to  J  blood  do,  50^  a  52^ 
c;  7  bales  unwashed  pulled,  40c;  15,000  lbs.  staple 
Fleece,  4;»  a  52ic  ;  1800  lb-<  Fleece,  fair,  50i  ;  10,000  lbs 
prime  Fleece,  t)Oc  ;  30  bales  unwashed  Odessa,  7Jc  ; 
6000  lbs  Rio  Grande,  9i  a  a^c.  The  prices  obtained  were 
from  5  to  15  per  cent,  below  those  paid  at  the  public 
sale  a  few  months  since.  At  private  sale,  something 
has  been  done  in  Fleece  and  Pulled,  without  any  mate- 
rial variation  in  prices.  The  demand  for  most  descrip- 
tions is  unusually  small,  and  many  fictories  being  oblig- 
ed to  stop  on  account  of  a  short  supply  of  wat>r,  occa- 
sioned by  the  drought,  which  has  prevailed  for  the  last 
two  or  three  months. 

Prime  or  Saxon  Fleeces,  lb.  G5    a    75 

American,  "  55  a   65 

Courier. 


BRIGHTON  MARKET,— MoNDAV,  Nov.  10,    1835. 
Reported  for  (lie  Daily  .Advertiser  i  Patriot. 

At  Market  2025  Beef  Cattle,  500  Stores,  3320  Sheep, 
and  yOO  Swine,  Several  small  lots  Stores  and  a  lot 
of  sheep  were  at    market  before. 

Prices — Beef  Cattle — a  small  advancejon  last  week's 
prices,  viz.  a  few  fvery  fine  taken  at  343  6d.  prime  at 
323  6d  ;  good  at  28s  Gd  a  31s  Gd  ;  two  and  three  year  old 
at  19s  6d  a  2Gs  Gd. 

Barrelling  Cattle—  Mess  24s  a  24  6d;  No.  1.  22s; 
6d  No  2,  17s.  a  18. 

Stores — Yearlings  at  $5  a  5  ;  two  year  old  7  50  a  13  ; 
three  year  old  $13  a  21. 

SAee;)— Ordinary    at  9s  a  10s  ;  middling  lOs,  6d,  Us 
3d  and  12s  better   qualities  13s  14s  and  15s. 

Swine — Two  lots  of  old  barrows  at  5  3-4  sows  at  4  1-2 
one  lot  of  shoals,  to  peddle,  4  3-4  and  5  3  4  and  Several 
lots  at  5  liir  sows|and  G  for  barrows.  At  retail,  5  1-2  a 
for  sows  and  G  1-2  a  7  for  barrows. 


1000  lbs.  DEBP  RBD  ONION  SEKD. 

500     "  Yellow,  do. 

Growth  011835,    for  sale  hy  GEO.  (\  BAKKETT. 


MORUS    DIULiTICAULIS. 

Fruit  akd  Ornamental  Trees. 

Nhrserv  of  William  Kenrick,  Nonanluni  Hill  in 
Newton,  near  Bostnn,  and  near  the  Worcester  Rail  Road. 
Selections  of  the  fiaesl  varieties  of  New  Flemish  Pears. — 
also  Apples,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Plums,  Nectarins,  Almonds, 
Apricots,  Grape  Vines,  Currants,  Rasberries,  fine  imported 
Lancashire  Gooseberries,  Sirawerries,  &c. — 

MoROs  MuLTicAULis,  or  C.inese  Mulberry,  by  the  single 
tree,  the  VKi  or  1000— and  Plantations  for  sdk  iuruished  at  the 
leduced  prices  and  reasonable  rales. 

1*2,000  Peach  Trees  of  finest  select  kinds  are  now  ready  lor 
«ale. 

Ornam'^ntal  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  Roses  of  about  1000 
ilnesl  kinds, — .Also  Herbaceous  flowering  plants,  Pieonies  and 
«pleiidid  Double  Dahlias. 

The  excellence  of  the  varieties,  the  quality,  the  size,  con- 
tinually improve  as  the  numbers  are  augmented.  These 
BOW  comprise  nearly  400,(00 — covering  compactly  about 
20  acres. 

All  orders  left  with  Geo.  C-  Barrett,  who  is  Agent,  ai 
his  Seed  Store  and  Ihe  Agricultuial  Warehouse  and  Reposi- 
tory, Nos  5l(!(-52,  North  Market  street,  will  be  in  like  mau- 
ler ouly  attended   to — Catalogues  gratis,  on  application. 


NOTICE. 

The  subscriber  has  become  associated  wiih  Mr  George  W. 
While,  an  experienred  Nurseryman  and  Gardener,  reco.,  - 
mended  by  Messrs  Wiiislup  of  liiighlon.  They  offer  a  cx- 
leiisive  asfiorlmenl  of  Fruit  Trees  ol  good  size,  and  vigorous 
growih  togeiher  with  slirulibiry,  perennial  pl,ints,  bulbous 
roots,  Aic.  Any  arliclc,  not  on  hand,  whirli  may  oe  wished 
lor,  will  lie  furnished  Iroin  the  best  establishments,  by  die 
junior  partner,  without  extra  expense. 

They  are  preparing  a  market  stiiie  for  vegetables  also  for 
seeds  for  the  gard  n,  for  the  florist  and  the  larmer, 

Worcester,  Nov.  15,  1835.        3w  O.  FiSKE. 


ST.  HELENA  POTATOES. 

The  subscriber  has  brought  to  this  market  a  few  hundred 
bushels  of  that  Superior  kind  of  I'otato  (called  the  St.  Hel- 
ena Potato.)  All  persons  wishing  lu  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  procuring  the  Seed,  can  clo  it  by  applying  at 
the  I  wharf,  Boston,  opposite  the  Wharfinger's  oflice. 

Boston,  .\ov.  IS,  1835.  MOSf  S  HEALY. 


The  suh.5criber  is  dai  y  receiving  a  supply  of  Gardrn  Seeds, 
gro»  ill  of  1835,  anil  will  execute  orders  Irom  Ihe  South  at 
short  notice,  for  SEEDS  of  the  greatest  variety,  raised  in  gar- 
tlens  connected  with  the  Agi-icultural  Warehouse  and  New 
England  Seed  Store,  Boston,  and  warranted  of  good  quality. 

I  DXICS  liF  GARDEN  SEEDS  comaining  an  assortment 
neatly  papered  up  in  fij  cent  papers  supplied  at  a  discount  to 
Traders,  also  FKUli  AND  OK.NAMENTAL  TREES 
MULBERRY  AND  MOKUS  MULTICAULIS  TREKS. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Books,  New  England  Far- 
mer (weekly  a  t2,i0  per  annum),  Silk  Manual  (monthly  at 
50  cts.  per  annum),  Horticultural  Register  at  g2  per  annum, 
puhlislied  hy  GK.ii.  C.   UARKETT, 


MU1.BEKRY  TREES  ANU  SEEDS. 

100,000  Chinese  Mulberry,  or  Morus  Muliicaulis,  of  various 
sizes,  at  reduced  prices. 

150,000  While  Italian  Mulberry,  at  very  low  rates  by  the 
1000  or  larger  quantities. 

'iOO  lbs  White  Italian  Mulberry  seeds. 

Also  the  following  superior  large  sized  trees  which  now  form 
a  Mulberry  orchard,  but  must  be  removed. 

2000  Chinese  Mulberry,  3  years  old,  7>  lo  8  feet  high, 
do  do  2        do        5J  to  6  feet  high, 

do  do  3         do  and   budded   on    the 

White  Mulberry,  which  have  proved  to  be  much  more  hardy 
than  those  from  cuttings. 

These  6000  trees  are  the  greatest  acquisition  that  any  silk 
culiurisl  can  possibly  obtain,  and  there  is  not  another  equally 
valuable  collection  for  sale  in  the  Union,  as  Ihose  who  have 
such  will  not  part  with  them. 

50,000  cuttings  of  the  Chinese  Mulberry  at  a  rea.sonable 
rate  by  1000,  &c. 

'Ihe  New  Catalogues  of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  are 
just  published,  comprising  the  largest  assortment  ever  offered 
lor  sale,  and  including  all  the  choice  new  varieties.  Venders 
will  be  supplied  in  any  quantities  at  very  low  rates  and  a  liberal 
credit 

The  subscribers  will  enter  into  contracts  to  supply  any 
number  of  Chinese  or  White  Italian  Mulberries  on  very  reason- 
able terms. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  of  all  kinds,  Bulbous  Roots, 
Green  House  Plants  and  every  other  article  promplly  sup- 
plied and  at  very  moderate  prices 

N.  B.  Pear  Trees  of  large  size,— Catalogues  will  be  sent 
to  every  applicant. 

Flushing,  I,.  I.Oct.  7 


WM.  PRINCE  &.  SONS. 


A  VALUABIiE  FARM  FOR  RENT, 

The  Farm  lately  occupied  by  Doct.  Seth  Millinglon,  dec'd., 
about  one  mile  from  the  town  of  St.  Charles.  The  Land  is 
firsi  rale,  and  in  good  order  for  cultivation.  There  aie  two 
orchards  of  choice  variety  of  fruits,  embracing  inanv  kinds  ol 
rider  and  keeping  Apples— there  are  in  all  about  300O  Iruil 
Trees;  there  is  also  an  orchard  and  I  edge  of  while  Mulberry 
Trees,  2000  in  number,  n  excellent  order  for  rearing  silk 
worms—[it  is  pro\ en  that  this  climate  is  well  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  silk.  There  are  about  sixty  acres  in  these  or 
chards.  There  arc  about  twenty  acres  in  good  timothy 
meadow,  about  forty  acres  of  excellent  pasture  adjacent  to 
Ihe  Mill,  and  about  fifty  acres  of  other  land  for  farming  pur- 
poses. There  is  on  me  farm  a  valuable  Ux  Tread  Mill, 
which  is  capable  of  grinding  40  or  50  bushels  of  corn  or 
wheal  in  a  Oay— the  mill  will  be  leased  together  with  ten  oxen. 
The  buildings  are  a  capacious  dwalling  house  ;  a  good  barn, 
stable,  kiicfien,  and  oilier  oui  houses.  There  is  also  on  ihe 
larm  a  valuable  mine  of  suiierior  Stone  Coal,  capable  of 
supplying  any  quantity — two  shafts  have  already  been  sunk. 
The  farm  may  be  leased  entire,  or  divided  in  such  manner  as 
will  best  suit  tenaiiis,  for  one  year,  or  term  of  years,  apply  at 
this  office  or  to  J.  M.  JULLINGTON,  Adm'r. 

St.  Charles,  Mi.  sept  19  of  Seth  Millinglon  doc'd. 


FARM  FOR  SAIiE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

An  excellent  Farm  rontaining  70  acres,  situated  in  Marlbo- 
rnugh  Mass.,  with  a  house  and  barn  thereon, for  sale,  or  would 
be  exchanged  for  property  in  the  city  of  Boston.  For  terms 
;.i,d  pariiciilais  inquire  of  G.  C  BARRETT  at  this  office,  or 
N.  B.  PROC'rOR,Esq.ofsaid  Marlborough.  6in 


I'R1CI,S  OF  COUNTRY  PKODUCE. 


CORRECTED    WITH    GREAT    CAIIE,  WEKKLY. 


.Apim.es,        new, 

Be.vns.  wliiie,  . 
Beek    mess,  mew) 
Cargo,  No.  1 


Ukkswax,  (Amcric  n)     . 

r.UTTKB    illS[KU-tC(l,  No.   I,       . 

Chkkse,  ih'w  milk,  . 
Fe.^i  HKRS,  iiortlicrn,  jjeesf, 
sDUlluTii,  geese, 
Plax,  American, 

Fl.AXSKKI),  .  * 

Flouk,  Gcncsop,      .         .      ciisli 
Baltimore,  HownnJ  slreet, 
B.iHiinore,  wharf, 
Alexiiiulria, 
Grain,  Com,  nnrthern  yellow  . 
southern  yellow- 
white, 
Rye,  northern,  i:one. 

Bailey, 
OhIs,  nor  hern,  .     (prime) 
Hay,  best  Engli'^h,  per  ton  ol"  2000  lbs 
eastern  .screwed,   . 
hard  pressed,    . 
HoNEV,  new, 

Hops,  1st  quality  new 

2d  quality    .... 

Lard,  Boston,  1st  sort,     . 

soulliern,  1st  sort, 

Leather,  slaughter,  sole, 

do.        upper, 

dry  hide,  sole. 

do.        upper, . 
Philadelphia,  .sole. 
Baltimore,  sole,  . 
Lime,  best  sort, 

BoRK,  Mass.  inspect,  extja  clear,  . 
Navy,  me.ss,  .         .         . 
hone,  middlings,  . 

Seeds,  Herd's  Grass, 
Red  Top, 

Red  riover,  nnrthern. 
While  Dutch  Honeysuckle, 
Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 
Tallow,  tried,      .... 
Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces,     . 
American,  full  blood,  washed, 
do.        3-4ihs  do. 

do.        1-2  do. 

do.         1-4  and  common 
Native  washed 
g       f  Pulled  superfine, 
"     Isl  Lambs,    . 
2d      do. 
3d      do.        . 
1st  Spinning,     . 
Southern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  cts. 
per  lb. 
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PROVISION    MARKE 

RETAIL    PRICE!. 

Hams,  northern, 

southern,  none.        • 

Pork,  whole  hogs, 

PoUI.TRY,      .  .  - 

BuTTr.R.(tuh)     , 

Itmip 
Eggs, 

Potatoes,  new, 
CiDKK,  new,        , 
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BRE9IEN  GEESE. 

For  sale  at  Ihe  Agricultural  WarebciKse  Bremen  Ge 


Muscovy  Ducks 


GEO.  C.  HARRF.TT. 


COMPLETE  SET  OF  THE  FARMER. 

For  sale  at  this  office,  one  complete  set  of  the  New  England 
Farmer  comprisin?  twelve  volumes,  neatly  a  d  well  bound 
and  perfect.    Price  g3  25  per  volume,  cas^'i.'  Feb.  18. 


MORVS  Mi;l.TICAUI.lS. 

For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  51  and  52  Norlli 
Market  street,  any  number  of  Trees  of  the  Morus  MuUicauht 
or  Chinese  Mulberry.  These  trees  « ere  propagated  in  this 
country.  The  superiority  of  the  foliage  of  this  tree  as  fond 
for  the  silk-worm  over  al'l  other,  has  repeatedly  been  tested, 
and  is  prov  d  bevmid  a  doubt.  The  price  for'Trces,  from  4 
to  5  feet  high  is  J30  per  hundred,  g4,50  per  dozen,  S,-.  60c 
single.  Trees  but  2  or  3,  with  good  roots  gS.')  per  hundred. 
GEORGE  C  HARRErT\ 


BliACK  SEA  WHEAT. 

A  few  bushels  of  this  superior  va^rjely  of 
For  sale  by  '-■"/-. 


,„,„.,    „ heat. 

GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 
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NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER 
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Eass^nasi^w'S', 


[Tile  fullowing  is  a  translation  from  an  ancient  Spanish 
'oein,  which,  says  the  Edinhurg  Review,  is  surpassed  liy 
oihing  with  which  we  are  ac<|naini«l  in  the  Spanish  Lau- 
uage,  except  the  odes  of  Lewis  de  Leon.] 

Oh  I  let  the  soul  its  slumbers  bieak, 
Aroyse  its  senses  and  awake, 

To  see  how  soon 
Life  like  its  glories  glides  away. 
And  the  stern  footsteps  of  decay 

Come  stealing  on. 

And  while  we  eye  the  rolling  tide, 
Down  which  our  flowing  minutes  glide 

Away  so  fast  ; 
Let  us  the  present  hour  employ. 
And  deem  each  future  dream  a  joy 

Already  past. 

Let  no  vain  hope  deceive  the  mind  — 
No  happier  let  us  hope  to  find. 

Tomorrow  than  today  ; 
Our  golden  dreams  of  yore  were  bright. 
Like  them  the  present  shall  delight  — 

Like  them  decay. 

Our  lives  like  hasting  streams  must  be, 
That  into  one  engulfing  sea. 

Are  doomed  to  fall  — 
The  sea  of  death  whose  waves  roll  on. 
O'er  king  and  kingdom,  crown  and  throne. 

And  swallow  all. 

Alike  the  river's  lordly  tide. 
Alike  the  humble  riv'let's  glide 

To  that  sad  wave  ; 
Death  levels  poverty  and  pride. 
And  rich  and  poor  sleep  side  by  side 

Within  the  grave. 

Our  birth  is  but  a  starting  place  ; 
Life  is  the  ruiniing  of  the  race  : 

And  death,  the  goal  ; 
There  all  those  glittering  toys  are  bought. 
That  path  alone,  of  all  unsought. 

Is  found  of  all. 

Say  then  how  poor  and  little  worth 
Are  all  those  glittering  toys  of  earth. 

That  lure  us  here  1 
Dreams  of  a  sleep  that  death  must  break, 
Alas  !  before  it  bids  us  wake,  ^ 

Ye  disappear  ! 

Long  ere  the  lamp  of  death  can  blight. 
The  cheek's  pure  glow  of  red  and  white 

Has  passed  away  ; 
Youth  smiled,  and  all  was  heavenly  fair  ; 
Age  came  and  l.iid  his  finger  tliere. 

And  where  are  they  1 

Where  is  the  strength  that  spurned  decay, 
The  step  that  rolled  so  light  and  gay, 

The  heart's  blithe  lone  1 
The  strength  is  gone,  the  step  is  slow, 
And  joy  grows  weariness  and  wo 

When  age  comes  on. 


appealed  to  liis  instructor,  anil  insisted  that  lie 
must  have  concealed  something.  The  man  as- 
sured him  he  had  not,  and  invited  him  to  see  the 
process  a  second  time.  He  minutely  examined 
the  water  and  the  iTiaterials,  which  were  ill  every 
respect  siniilar  to  his  own  ;  and  then,  very  iniirrli 
snr])rised,  said,  "  1  have  lost  my  labor  and  my 
money,  for  the  air  of  England  does  not  permit  us 
to  make  good  carmine."  "  Stay,"  said  the  French- 
iTian,  "  don't  deceive  yourself —  what  kind  of 
weather  is  it  now  ? "  "A  bright  sunny  day," 
replied  the  Englishman.  "And  such  arc  the 
days,"  said  the  Frenchman,  "  on  which  I  make 
my  color.  Were  I  to  attempt  to  matufacture  it 
on  a  dark  or  cloudy  day,  my  results  would  be  the 
same  as  yours :  let  me  advise  yon,  my  friend, 
always  to  make  carmine  on  bright  sunny  days." 
"  I  will,"  rejoined  the  Englishman,  "  but  I  fear  I 
shall  make  very  little  in  London." — Sir  H.  Davy. 


JVciv  Englund  Farmer'' s  Jlltnanac 
For  1836. 

Just  published  by  .JOHN  ALLEN,  &  CO.  Corner  of 
Washington  and  Si  liool  streets,  up  stairs,  and  by  GEO.  C. 
BARRETT  at  tiie  S.'ed  Store  No  61  and  52,  North  Market 
Slteei,  FESSENUKN'S  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER'S 
ALMANAC  lor  133G.  For  sale  also  by  booksellers,  Shop- 
keepers, tkc,  generally. 

Tliis  Almanac  w  II  be  found  one  ol  llie.most  inlereslinpr  and 
amusing  of  the  series,  of  which  it  composes  No  VIIL  It 
consists  of  the  usual  astronomical  calculations,  humorous 
poetical  skelclics  of  the  months  ;  observa  inns  and  directions 
relative  to  the  employnienl  of  the  Farmer,  which  will  be  found 
appropriate  to  each  monlii  in  the  circle  of  the  seasons,  "  Agri- 
culture and  Rural  Economy,"  including  cuts  and  descriptions 
of  many  of  the  most  useful  implements  employed  in  till.ige. 
Valualiie  Recipes  ;  Husl)au<lry  Honorahle,  a  pithy  piece  of 
paramount  poetry.  The  Splendors  of  the  Selling  Sun,  a 
poetical  effusion  ;  Aphorisms  ;  Eulogy  oniheylri  of  Agricul- 
lure  ;  tjalendar  of  Courts,  Uoads,  Distances,  &c,  &c. 


A  manufacturer  of  carmine,  who  was  aware  of 
the  superiority  of  the  French  color,  went  to  Ly- 
ons for  the  |iiu'pose  of  improving  his  process ; 
and  bargained  with  the  most  celebrated  manufac- 
turer in  that  city  for  the  acquisition  of  his  secret, 
for  which  he  was  to  pay  £1000.  He  was  shown 
all  the  process,  and  saw  a  beautiful  color  pro- 
duced ;  but  he  found  not  the  least  difference  in 
the  French  mode  of  fabrication,  and  that  which 
had   been   constantly    adopted    by    himself.     He 


Beating    dow.n. — 'I  he    following  anecdote    is 
well  calculated  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
degraded    state,  both   moral  and   political,  of  the 
Russian  peasantry.     "  Twer,"  says  Sir  R.  K.  Por- 
ter, "is  a  place  of  considerable  commerce,  owing 
to  its  situation  on  the  conflux  of  two  advantageous 
rivers.     And  perhai'S  on  this  account  we  found  a 
very  gooil   inn,   which   was   no  trifling    comfort; 
though  we  were  detained  and  imposed  on  too,  by 
the  clumsiness  and  roguery  of  the  host.     Our  un- 
lucky barouche,  after  a  variety  of  disasters  in  our 
journey,  here  broke  fairly  down;  and  thus  proved 
the  fo:ly  of  iTiaking  use,  in  these  regions,  of  any 
carriage  that  is  not  adapted  to  the  roads  and  horses 
of  the  country.    After  much  bungling,  we  at  length 
got  the   vehicle  mounted  on  its  skates  ;  and  1  in- 
quired of  the  landlord  his  demand   for  the  share 
he  hitd  in  repairs  :   he  coolly  askeil  thirty  roubles  ! 
So  exorbitant  a  charge  occasioned   me  to  remon- 
strate ;  at   this  moment  my  servant  caitie  up,  (an 
honest  Russ  who  some  time  before  had  been  made 
free,)  he   inquired   what  was  the  matter.     I  told 
him  the  extortion  of  the  man,  and  that  I  wanted 
to  beat  him  down.     '  I'll  beat  him  down  !  '  cried 
he,  catching  the  poor  wretch   by  the  beard,  and 
laying  upon  his  shoulders,  with  all   his  might,  an 
immense  bludgeon,  large  enough   to  be  called  a 
club.  "  As   the  terrified   host  swung  round  at  the 
arm's  length  of  my  doughty  champion,  the  blows 
f  ;11  like  hail  upon  his  back,  while  he  kept  bawling 
out,  'twenty,  fifteen,  ten,'  &c.  till  he  reduced   his 
demand    to    the    more    reasonable    sum    of    two 
roubles.     On   this  cry,  like  the  last  bidding  at  an 
auction,  the  appraiser  was  satisfied,  and  the  ham- 
mer fell.     The  poor  battered  wretch  was  released, 
and,  bowing   with   a  grateful  air  to  his  chastiser, 
he  turned  to  me.     Ahnost  kilh^d  with  laughter  at 
so  extraordinary  a  sight,   I  paid  him  his  roubles. 
I  was  no   less  amused  at  the   stupid  indifference 
with   which  the  standers-hy  regarded  the   whole 
tran.-!action  ;  and  I  got  into  the  kibitka  to  |iursue 
my  journey,  debating   with    tnyself  whether  ,he 
frequent    drubbings    these    slaves    endure    really 
reduces  their   flesh   to   the   consistence   of   stock 
fish  ;  or  whether  the  friendly  sheep-skins  on  their 
backs  do  not  hhint  the  force  of  the  blows  which 
would   otherwise    threaten    not   only  bruises   but 
broken  bones.     The  bow  he  made   to  my  trium- 
phant valet  amused   me  as  much   as  any  thing  ; 
and  as   we  drove  off,  he  repeated  his  obeisance 
with  as  much  respect  as  if  we  had    given  him  a 
hundred  ducats,   instead  of  a  few  roubles  and  a 
drubbing  into  the  bargain  !  " 


FARM  FOR  SAL-E. 

Forsale  a  Farm  in  liedfonl,  County  of  .Middlesex,  17  miles 
from  Boston  and  10  from  Lowell,  containing  lO'l-  acres  inclu- 
ding about  15  acres  covered  with  a  valuable  growili  ol  wood 
which  lias  been  preserved  with  great  care  for  the  last  20  years, 
the  garden  contains  about  3  acres  under  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion and  is  lutnished  with  a  great  variety  of  flowers  and 
shrubs  which  have  been  collected  at  much  labor  and  expensej 
at  ached  to  the  garden  is  a  Green  House  fdled  with  thirty 
bearing  Giape  Vines,  and  choice  and  valuable  plants  v«'hich 
will  be  sold  or  not  as  the  purchaser  may  choose.  The  Faria 
is  under  good  cultivation  and  together  with  the  Garden  is 
slocked  with  the  choicest  Fruits,  such  as  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  Quinces,  I'Inms,  Strawberries  of  various  kinds, 
Raspberries,  Gooseberries  &c  &.c.,  which  the  present  owner 
has  spared  no  expense  in  obtaining.  The  Farm  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Concord  River,  w  hich  is  well  supplied  with 
fish,  and  th  •  country  around  abounds  with  game,  u  aking  it  a 
desirable  retreat  to  the  gentleman  who  is  fond  of  fishing  or 
sh<  oting. 

Possession  •will  be  given  on  the  Isl  April  next — for  terms, 
which  will  be  liberal,  apply  to  the  subscriber  in  Boston  or  at 
the  Farm.  JAMbS  VILA. 

Oct.  1,  1335.  2m 


FOR  SALE  AT  THOMAS   MASON'S  GARbEJf, 
EDEK   STREET,  CHARLESTOWN. 

Raspberries,  &c..  While  Antwerp,  Red  Antwerp,  Red 
Burnet  — .Mso  a  few  doz,  .Mason's  new  seedling  Grape,  Rasp- 
berries of  a  superior  quality  for  size  and  flavor. 

Also — Ked  and  White  Dutch  Currants,  a  very  large  fruit 
by  the  doz.  or  hundred, -also  Grape  Vines  of  all  kinds. 

Also — Trained  Peach  Trees,  do.  Nectarines  and  Apricots, 
trained  for  walls  and  fences,  trom  one  to  three  year  old. 

Also— English  Gooseberry  Bushes.— All  orders  left  with 
GEO.  C.  BARRETT,  will" be  duly  attended  to. 

VALUABLE  NEW  "WORK  ON  SILK 

American  Silk  Grower's  Guide,  is  this  day  published  at  the 
office  of  the  New  England  Farmer— being  the  art  of  growing 
the  Mulberry  and  manufacture  of  Silk  on  the  system  of  suc- 
iive  crcps  each  season— by  VVm.  Kknrick,  author  of  the 
V  American  Orchardist;  il2  pp.  price  42  cents,  neatly 
nd  in  cloth.  Booksellers  and  traders  supplied  on  favorable 
,s.  GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 


For  sale 
Superb  Fl< 


LUSTRE  FLOWER  POTS. 

at   he  New  England  Farmer  Office,  beautiful  Super 
wer  Hots. 


THE   NEW  ENGLAND    FARMER 

Is  published  every  W_<dnesday  Evening,  at  S3  per  annurn, 
payable:  at  the  end  of  the  year  —  but  those  vyho  pay  within 
sixty  days  from  the  time  of  subscribing,  are  entitled  to  a  de- 
duction of  fifty  cents. 

03=  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  payment 
being  matle  in  advance. 
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BOSTON,  WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  25,  1S3.5. 


NO.  2». 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Worcester 
Agricuhiiral  Society,  Voted,  That  Stephen  Salis- 
bury, Esq.  be  requested  to  fnrnii  li  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  with  a  copy  of  his  interesting  and 
valuable  address,  for  publication  in  the  N.  E.  Far- 
mer. Attest,         O.  FiSKE,  Cor.  Sec'y. 

ADDRESS 

Before  the    Worcester   County  As^ricultxiral  Society, 
by  Stepheji  Salisbury,  Oct.  7,  1835. 

Mr  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Agricultu- 
ral Society  : — I  cannot  give  you  a  learned  dis- 
course on  the  practice  of  Agriculture  or  the 
mechanic  arts.  If  knowledge  were  not  deficient, 
the  brief  time  allowed  to  this  address  would  for- 
bid the  attempt.  Happily  the  task  is  not  demand- 
ed. The  most  valued  lessons  that  are  expected 
on  this  day,  have  been  eloquently  given  by  the 
labors  of  yonder  field  ;  they  are  repeated  by  the 
goodly  array  of  flocks  and  herds  which  fills  the 
plain  ;  and  they  are  reiterated,  though  I  regret  to 
say  with  a  feeble  voice,  by  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Hall  of  the  Society.  And  there  is  jet  another 
exhibition,  more  unequivocal  and  more  noble, 
which  displays  the  success,  the  intelligence,  and 
the  happiness  of  our  farmers  and  manufacturers. 
Look  around  you,  and  acknowledge  all  this,  in 
the  assetnbly  which  I  have  the  honor  to  address, 
frnd  in  the  buny,  joyous  crowd  which  surrounds 
this  house  and  throngs  the  streets  of  this  town. 
Such  are  the  more  important  pages  of  the  instruc- 
tions of  this  day.  It  is  your  province,  by  the  free 
comniu'iication  of  the  fruits  of  observation  and 
experience,  and  by  the  cultivation  of  mutual 
respect  and  good  will  and  more  extended  know- 
ledge of  each  other,  to  form  the  useful  and  inter- 
esting commentary. 

I  have  thought  it  not  unworthy  of  the  occasion 
to  bring  to  view  some  of  the  local  advantages  of 
the  county  of  Worcester.  And  I  shall  consider 
tliese  chiefly  in  their  influence  on  the  character, 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  farmer  ;  though  it 
will  be  perceived  that  these  advantages  affect  our 
citizens  in  every  |.ursuit  and  profession,  by  the 
indirect  benefit  which  they  confer,  and  by  the 
prevailing  tendencies  which  result  from  them,  to 
which  every  individual  in  the  community  ^  sub- 
jected. Moreover,  we  all  are,  or  have  been,  or 
hope  to  be,  immediately  concerned  in  Agriculture. 

In'  treating  the  subject  which  I  have  chosen,  I 
must,  of  necessity,  tell  you  only  "  what  you 
yourselves  do  know,"  yet  1  beg  that  you  will  hear 
familiar  truths  with  patience,  for  it  is  well  some- 
times to  be  reminded  of  our  ordinary  blessings, 
since  the  improvement  and  the  happiness  of  man 
are  prevented,  not  only  by  ignorance  and  crime, 
but  equally  by  blind  forgetfulness  and  discontent, 
far  more  often  than  by  the  denial  of  the  bounties 
of  Providence. 

We  are  highly  blest  in  the  character  of  our  cli- 
mate atid  soil.  I  am  aware  that  this  proposition 
will  appear  paradoxical  to  some,  who  will  be  as 
little  disposed  to  assent  to  it  as  to  sympathize  in 
the  happiness  of  the  Spaniard   who  rejoiced  that 


his  wife  was  not  too  handsome.  The  Spaniard 
had  in  view  the  temptations  of  vanity  and  the 
tenth  commandment.  But  it  is  not  because  we 
can  have  no  better,  nor  because  we  are  in  no  dan- 
ger of  exciting  envy  or  covetousness  in  our  neigh- 
bors, that  we  may  highly  prize  our  own  situation. 
The  climate  and  soil  of  our  country  and  of  New 
England  generally  are  such,  that  without  miud 
and  forethought  and  eflTart,  without  being  "  some- 
thing of  a  man,"  a  farmer  cannot  earn  his  sub- 
sistence by  his  appropriate  business,  while,  with 
the  labor  and  skill  which  necessity  requires,  he 
may  have  as  ample  provision  of  the  comforts  and 
of  the  true  luxuries  of  life  as  can  be  obtained  in 
any  region  of  the  earth.  Unlimited  fertility  of 
soil  and  unvaried  mildness  of  climate  are  less 
desirable  than  they  are  commonly  considered,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  countrieSj  which  seem  to 
have  the  most  liberal  share  of  the  gifts  of  nature, 
are  distinguished  by  inferiority  in  agriculture  and 
other  useful  arts,  and  in  the  moral,  intellectual, 
and  social  impcovement,  and  consequently  in  the 
happiness  of  man.  A  remarkable  illustration  of 
this  truth  is  furnished  by  the  accounts  given  of 
the  fertile  vallies  of  Crim-Tartary,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Black  Sea.  They  are  described  as  a  ter- 
restrial paradise.  "  Protected  by  encircling  moun- 
tains from  every  cold  and  blighting  wind,  and 
open  only  to  the  breezes  which  are  watled  from 
the  south,  the  inhabitants  enjoy  every  advantage 
of  climate  and  situation.  Continual  streams  of 
chrystal  water  flow  down  from  the  mountains 
upon  their  gardens,  where  every  species  of  fruit 
known  in  Europe  attains  "  (or  it  would  perhaps 
be  said  more  truly,  may  attain)  "the  highest  per- 
fection. Neither  unwholesome  exhalations,  nor 
chilly  winds,  nor  venomous  insects,  nor  hostile 
neighbors,  infest  this  blissful  territory.  The  life 
of  its  inhabitants  resembles  the  golden  age.  The 
soil,  like  a  hot-bed,  rapidly  puts  forth  such  a  vari- 
ety of  spontaneous  produce,  that  labor  becomes 
merely  an  amusing  exercise.  Peace  and  plenty 
crown  their  board,  while  the  re|:ose  they  so  much 
admire  is  on!y  interrupted  by  harmless  thunder 
reverberating  in  the  rocks  above  them,  or  by  the 
murmur  of  the  waves  on  the  beach  below."  Such 
is  the  beautiful  description  given  by  Dr  Clarke, 
the  traveller  ;  that  it  is  at  least  highly  colored 
will  appear  when  we  look  at  the  state  of  agricul- 
tm-e  and  the  arts  in  those  fertile  vallies.  We  are 
told,  that  when  an  unavoidable  necessity  for  the 
exertion  of  digging  becomes  apparent  to  the  mind 
of  a  Tartar,  he  deliberately  proceeds  to  lake  a  seat 
on  the  ground,  and  goes  through  the  job  in  that 
commodious  position.  From  this  specimen  of 
their  activity,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  their 
(pialifications  for  agricultural  pursuits  ;  concern- 
ing their  proficiency  in  which  many  characteristic 
details  are  given.  Winter  wheat  of  a  bad  quality, 
rye,  barley,  and  a  few  oats,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  hemi>,  flax  and  millet,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
the  sole  articles  of  I'artar  cultivation.  Their  mi:ls 
are  so  bad  that  no  fine  flour  can  be  found  among 
them  which    has  not  travelled   from   Moscow,  a 


distance  of  more  than  nine  hundred  miles.  Their 
agricultural  implements,  and  their  manner  rf  ■ 
using  them,  are  alike  clumsy  and-  incfllcient. 
Their  ploughs  are  made  of  wood,  and  so  ill  adapt- 
ed to  their  purpose,  that  seven  pairs  of  oxen  tire 
often  required  in  breaking  up  old  grass  land  In 
that  soft  and  yielding  soil. 

The  joys  of  this  paradise  are  suited  to  the  chaB- 
acttjr  and  capacity  of  the  inhabitants.  They  deem 
it  their  greatest  happiness  to  sit  still  and  smok*,, 
or  to  sleep,  having  nothingto  think  of  and  as  littUt 
as  possible  to  do.  These  joys  would  give  no 
degree  of  pleasure  to  men  who  have  such  views 
of  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man  and  of  the  ob- 
jects of  life  as  we  delight  to  contemjilate. 

Such  are  the  enervating  eflVxts  of  perpetual 
summer,  and  unmeasured  fertility  of  soil,  on  the 
descendants  of  the  enterprising,  hardy,  ferocioug 
Tartars,  who,  under  Tamerlane,  conquered  Rus- 
sia, aud  established  one  of  the  most  extensive 
empires  that  has  existed,  and  awed  Europe  and 
.■\sia  with  the  terror  of  their  arms. 

As  it  may  be  thought  that  I  have  presented  an 
extreme  case,  I  will  ask  you  to  com]  are  the  agri- 
culture of  England,  as  it  exists  on  a  hard  soil, 
under  a  moist  and  cloudy  climate,  with  the  culti- 
vation of  the  fertile  and  sunny  fields  of  France. 
For  most  of  their  crops  the  inhabitants  of  France 
are  not  compelled  to  devise  laborious  methods  for 
improving  their  soil,  and  a  serene  climate  demands 
no  anxious  and  troublesome  provisions  against 
the  uncertainty  of  the  seasons  and  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather.  They  rely  on  the  bounty  of  Na- 
ture, vvhich  provides  every  thing  except  motives 
and  excitements  to  the  exercise  of  care,  fore- 
thought aud  iudustry.  It  is  to  the  anxiety  which 
a  less  prolific  soil  and  a  less  cheering  sun  create 
in  the  miiuls  of  Englishmen,  that  we  must  attri- 
bute the  general  diffusion  of  agricultural  knovr- 
ledge  among  them,  and  the  superiority  and  greater 
abundance  of  their  agricultural  products.  The 
surface  of  the  islands  of  Great  Britain,  being  sixty 
four  and  a  half  millions  of  acres,  is  less  than  half 
the  territory  of  France,  which  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty  millions  of  acres,  and  there  is  a  greater 
proportion  of  uncultivated  land  in  the  United 
Kingdom  than  in  France,  yet  it  is  stated  that  the 
quantity  of  agricultural  produce  is  ten  per  cent 
greater  in  Great  Britain  than  in  France.  The 
crops  of  grain  in  England  are  even,  heavy,  and 
free  from  weeds.  In  France,  :he  same  crops  are 
seen  growing  with  equal  luxuriance,  but  uneven, 
and  shamelessly  gay  with  the  poppy  and  other 
weeds. 

The  exceptions  to  this  description  of  agricul- 
ture in  France  prove  the  truth  of  my  proposition, 
for  they  are  seen  in  the  culture  of  the  vine, —  the 
only  department  of  agriculture  in  which  France 
excels  the  rest  of  the  world,  —  and  this  results 
from  the  fact  that  the  vine  requires  in  that  coun- 
try an  exercise  of  labor,  care  and  skill  which  is 
not  there  necessary  for  other  crojis.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  with  this  attention,  the 
French  produce  wines  superior  to  those  of  Italy 
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and    Spain,    where    the    liest  vines  grow    airaost 
apomaneously.     Most   of  the  farmers  pf  France 
are  more  peasants,  dwelling  in  dirty  closely-built 
lerW'iis,  and  they  have  no  love  for  the  fields  which 
3cie>M  a  ri,-h  return  for  slight  and  occasional  culti- 
^♦SKion.      Hence   the   landscape,    in    general,  is  a 
Wearisijnie  extent  of  fields,  destitute  of  the  orna- 
ment of  trees  and  of  the  cheerful  i)resence  of  hu- 
man    habitations.      How    different    is    this    from 
A/ii-erican  scenery.     How  striking  is  the  contrast 
bet  tveen  the  apathy  of  the  French  cultivator  and 
Ae    feeliug  which   warms  your  hearts  and  gives 
ze-  al  to  your  labors.     The   farmer  of  Worcester 
CO  juity  has   an  affection   airaost   parental   for  the 
ft  ;)ds  which  his  own  skill  and  industry  have  made 
ft    uitful,  for  the  beautiful  landscape,  which,  at  the 
*  Iggestion  of  taste  as  well  as  profit,  he  has  adoru- 
f    i  with  graceful  and  wide  spreading  trees.     He 
I     *ves  every  pace  of  the  soil,  for  his  unwearied  foot 
'    tns  often  pressed  it  in  the  laborious  culture  which 
Ins  changed  reluctant  or  profitless  vegetation  to  a 
Kadiness  to  yield  abundantly  the  harvest  he  desires. 
Me  treasures  in  his  memory  the  dates  of  his  trees 
with  a  satisfaction  similar,  though  inferior,  to  that 
■*ritli  which  he  speaks  of  the  age  of  his  children. 
He  takes  pleasure  even  in  the  huge  stones  which 
se  covered   the  face   of  his  farm,  in  its  original 
state,  that   a   stranger   would  have  deemed  them 
not  merely  deformities,  but  a  hopeless  discourage- 
anent   to  industiy,  for  he  has   made   them  to   be 
at  monument    of   his   perseverance   and   skill     in 
the  form  of  neat,  durable  and  well  arranged  fen- 
ces. 

A  survey  of  all  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the 
earth  will  confirm  the  truth  which  I  have  attempt- 
ed to  illustrate  ;  and  we  need  not  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  own  country,  for  evidence  that  an 
increase  of  spontaneous  fertility  is  attended  with 
an  evident  increase  of  indolence  and  of  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  evils  which  spring  from  it;  tliough 
this  injurious  effect  is  controlled,  and  often  to  a 
great  degree  neutralized  by  the  habits  and  institu- 
tions of  our  country. 

I  will  not  occupy  your  time  by  the  unnecessary 
proof  of  the  inoductiveness  of  our  soil,  but  it 
will  not  be  amiss  to  remind  you  of  the  exemption 
from  famine,  and  even  from  general  scarcity  of 
jjrovisions,  which  has  been  enjoyed,  and  may  still 
fee  expected,  by  the  people  of  our  county  and  bv 
our  countrymen.  This  is  a  blessing  which  we 
cannot  realize  without  opening  the  records  of  his- 
tory, which  give  |)ainful  descriptions  of  the  hor- 
rers  of  famine  in  those  parts  of  the  earth  which 
are  commonly  considered  most  desirable  for  their 
eauberaut  fertility  ;  for  it  is  there  that  famines 
most  frequently  occur.  The  histories  of  Asia, 
Egypt,  Italy,  and  France,  have  many  of  the.se 
nselancholy  incidents.  With  a  continuance  of 
the  smiles  of  Providence,  we  may  deem  ourselves 
secured  against  the  danger  of  famine,  by  the  vari- 
ety of  our  crops  and  by  the  operations  of  com- 
wsrce,  and,  above  all,  by  the  industry  of  our 
Ijseple,  and  by  their  general  disposition  to  lay  up 
aomething  against  the  time  of  need. 

The  people  of  our  county  are  happily  situated 
for  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  vigor  of  body. 
&  is  not  denied  that  health  is  exposed  to  severe 
injuries  in  the  sudden  and  extreme  variations  of 
our  climate  ;  but  no  one  will  doubt  that  these 
injuries  are  more  rare  and  more  easily  avoideil, 
and  bodily  strength  is  greater,  and  the  average 
tfhration  of  life  is  longer,  here  than  in  countries 


most   distinguished   for   mildness  of  climate  and 
fruitfiilness  of  soil. 

In  this  view  of  our  situation,  I  will  call  to  mind 
the  fact  that  emigrations  from  New  England  to 
more  fertile  parts  of  our  country  were  so  nume- 
rous, a  few  years  ago,  that  it  was  feared  that  our 
good  land  would  be  deserted.  This  current  has 
subsided  ;  but  yet  there  are  not  a  few  of  our 
active  enterprising  citizens  who  have  great  desire 
to  exchange  the  known  advantages  of  their  native 
home  for  the  prospect  of  a  more  abundant  reward 
of  their  labor  which  is  offered  by  a  more  fruitful 
soil.  I  would  urge  such  persons  to  weigh  well 
the  suggestions  which  I  have  offered,  and  to  judge 
for  themselves,  whether  any  productiveness  or 
profit  will  compensate  for  the  probable  injury  of 
the  powers  of  their  bodies  and  their  minds.  Let 
them  remember, 

'  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Whate'er  accumulates,  where  men  decay. ' 

The  numerous  and,  increasing  manufsicturing 
establishments,  and  the  activity  of  trade  in  our 
county,  give  peculiar  advantages  to  our  farmers, 
not  only  by  multiplying  customers  at  their  own 
doors,  but  by  the  progressive  increase  of  the  abil- 
ity of  those  customers  to  pay  for  valuable  pro- 
ducts not  before  demanded.  Thus  the  amount  of 
crops  will  be  enlarged,  the  quality  improved,  and 
the  profit  of  the  farmer  in.  the  same  degree  in- 
creased,  and  the  value  of  his  land  augmented. 
The  progress  of  agriculture  in  all  parts  of  the 
W'Orld,  and  in  every  age,  has  been  dependent  on 
the  advancement  of  commerce  and  manufactures. 
Yet  we  often  hear  of  the  commercial  interest,  the 
manufacturing  interest,  and  the  agricultural  inter- 
est, and  of  the  conflict  of  one  of  these  with  the 
others.  They  are  no  friends  to  the  family  of  in- 
dustry who  thus  seek  to  excite  jealousy  and  oppo- 
sition among  the  happy  sisterhood.  The  most 
luxurious  and  productive  agriculture  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  is  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Lontlon,  the 
great  centre  about  which  the  manufactm-es  and 
trade  of  the  world  revolve  ;  and  this,  too,  on  a 
soil  not  naturally  prolific,  under  a  damp  and 
clouded  sky.  And  I  will  add,  that  rare  and  val- 
uable vegetables  are  sold  in  the  Loudon  market 
so  cheaply,  that  citizens  of  moderate  property, 
when  they  will,  may  have  fruits  and  flowers  for 
their  tables  and  for  the  decoration  of  tlieir  rooms, 
which  the  kings  of  other  countries  of  Europe  can 
not  obtain.  I  will  also  mention  in  this  connection, 
that  it  was  computed,  some  years  since,  that  one 
hundred  and  twelve  millions  of  poui.ds  of  Butter 
were,  consumed  annually  in  London,  and  that  this 
vast  quantity  was  made  chiefly  within  forty  miles 
of  that  city.  I  have  said  that  the  quantity  of  the 
agricultural  produce  of  Great  Britain  is  estimated 
to  be  ten  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  France. 
I  will  add,  on  the  same  authority,  that  the  supe- 
riority of  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain,  gives  to  the  agricultural  product  of  that 
country  a  value  one-third  greater  than  that  of  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  same  article  produced  on 
the  fertile  fields  of  France.  So  much  for  the 
opposition  which  agriculture  may  apprehend  from 
the  other  great  branches  of  national  industry. 
Moreover,  it  is  no  trifling  benefit  to  the  farmer  to 
have  ingenious  mechanics  in  his  neighborhood, 
whose  skill  will  provide  the  tools  and  machines 
best  adapted  to  his  work. 

A  central  location,  and  the  convenient  arrange- 
ment and  comparative  superiority  of  public  roads 


leading  to  all  parts  of  our  country,  have  greatly 
promoted  the  prosperity  of  Worcester  county  in 
time  jiast.  The  Blackstone  canal,  though  it  has 
given  no  direct  reward  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
stockholders,  has  undoubtedly  increased  the  wealth 
of  the  county,  by  giving  new  excitement  to  busi- 
ness, and  by  creating  and  augmenting  the  value  of 
products,  and  of  real  estate,  which  it  brings  near 
to  a  market. 

Highly  favored  as  we  have  been  in  the  ease  and 
expedition  with  which  we  could  hold  intercourse 
with  every  part  of  the  country,  we  may  now  ex- 
pect a  fuller  tide  of  prosperity  from  many  impor- 
tant rail  roads  traversing  the  extent  of  our  county 
in  different  directions.  The  rail  road  to  the  me- 
tropolis of  our  state  is  now  working  wonders  be- 
fore our  astonished  eyes.  The  Norwich  rail 
opening  the  most  desirable  avenue  from,  Boston 
to  New  York,  has  all  the  certainty  of  being  com- 
pleted which  can  result  from  the  facility  with 
which  it  maybe  made,  and  an  ample  subscription 
of  funds  by  men  who  are  able  and  resolved  to 
accomjilish  the  work.  The  Western  rail  road 
promises  to  distribute  through  our  State  and  con- 
vey to  our  metropolis  a  share  of  the  wealth  of  the 
western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
rich  country  beyond.  This  great  enterprise  has 
encountered  a  temporary  delay,  from  several 
causes  ;  one  of  which  we  must  deem  no  discour- 
agement, but  a  motive  for  zeal  and  perseverance; 
for  we  cannot  expect  that  our  brethren  of  the  city 
of  New  York  will  give  their  aid  to  turn  away  to 
Massachusetts  a  very  important  source  of  their 
wealth.  There  are  also  projects  for  rail  roads 
from  Springfield,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Keene, 
Brattleboro',  and  other  important  places,  having 
their  termination  here,  which  are  urged  toward 
completion  with  the  greatest  spirit  and  persever- 
ance. To  speak  of  the  mere  saving  of  time  to 
those  who  dwell  on  the  route  of  a  rail  road,  for 
instance,  to  say  that  this  town  is  placed  within 
one  half  or  one  third  of  its  former  distance  from 
Boston,  and  that  it  will  experience  a  similar 
approximation  to  New  York  and  other  important 
places,  and  that  thereby  the  value  of  our  land  will 
be  increased,  and  worthless  substances  and  pro- 
ducts will  be  made  profitable  merchandise,  does 
not  express  half  the  good  which  rail  roads  confer. 
They  attract  the  travel  and  transportation,  the 
wealth  and  the  trade  of  the  territory  which  lays 
off  to  a  great  distance,  on  either  side,  to  the  fortu- 
nate district  through  which  they  pass,  where  the 
good  things  of  life  are  collected,  and  prices  are 
reduced  and  equalized,  and  every  department  of 
industry  is  carried  on  with  greater  facility  and 
perfijctioujjand  receives  a  more  sure  and  abundant 
reward. 

I  might  extend  these  remarks,  by  speaking  of 
the  literary  and  the  religious  institutions  of  our 
county,  and  of  their  effects,  in  the  general  intelli- 
gence,, the  love  of  order,  and  the  correct  moral 
and  religious  feeling  which  has  prevailed  here. 
But  I  do  not  aim  to  give  a  perfect  enumeration  of 
our  local  advantages,  and  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  we  are  blest  above  the  common  lot  of 
the  dwellers  on  the  earth.  I  beg  that  my  unwil- 
lingness to  task  your  patience  may  claim  your 
indulgence  for  omitting  much  that  belongs  to  iny 
subject. 

I  have  intimated  that  the  local  circumstances, 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  have  their  operation  on 
the  mind  and  morals  as  well  as  on  the  outward 
prosperity  of  the  farmers  of  our  county.     I  can 
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not  here  enter  on  the  inquiry,  How  far  on:-  gen- 
eral cliaracter  docs  jiisstice  to  tlin  motives  and 
opportunities  with  wliich  we  have  been  favored  ? 
Bnt  I  will  say  a  few  words  on  the  state  of  our 
aprieultiire  in  respcet  to  profit.  Will  it  still  be 
said,  as  it  lias  been  saiil,  "  time  out  of  mind,"  our 
farmers  make  no  profit  by  their  business.  This 
assertion  is  particularly  ill  timed  in  the  jiresent 
season,  when  our  crops  have  been  sufficient  in 
quantity  and  excellent  in  quality,  iini  tliij  prices 
of  nil  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  are  unusually 
high.  But  in  general  does  agriculture  give  no 
profit,  when  it  enables  the  farmers  of  Worcester 
county  to  furnish  their  tables  with  the  richness  of 
the  fields,  the  fattest  of  th«  stall,  and  the  luxuries 
of  commerce,  and  to  make  a  better  provision  for 
their  nobler  appetites,  by  a  good  degree  of  intel- 
lectual cultivation  and  a  large  share  of  the  refine- 
ments and  enjoyments  of  social  life  ?  It  may  be 
true  that  our  farmers  do  not  make  any  greater 
proportionate  increase  of  their  capital,  than  their 
fathers  did  forty  years  a»o.  But  their  expenses 
of  living  are  vastly  more  free.  I  speak  of  these 
increased  expenses,  to  give  a  plain  and  decisive 
answer  to  the  complaint,  that  farming  gives  no 
profit,  and  certainly  not  to  censure  any  one  for 
using  every  gratification  which  the  indulgence  of 
Providence,  and  his  own  efibits,  have  placed  with- 
in his  reach.  But  there  is  other  evidence  in  the 
case,  which  I  will  not  here  adduce;  for  I  will  not 
point  to  respected  friends  within  these  walls,  who 
in  theirown  affairs  furnish  a  demonstration,  known 
and  admitted  by  all,  that  farming  may  be  carried 
on  with  profit  in  the  county  of  Worcester.  It  is 
true  that  our  farmers  generally  do  not  receive  that 
profit  which  they  are  able  and  ought  to  obtain. 
The  agricultural  resources  of  our  county  are  not 
yet  fully  known,  and  so  far  as  they  are  known, 
they  are  not  often  made  to  yield  the  greatest  pos- 
fiible  results.  The  improvement  of  agriculture 
must  be  comparatively  slow,  in  every  situation, 
for  it  cannot  conunand  the  facilities  by  which 
commerce  and  manufactures  are  rapidly  advanced. 
In  evidence  of  this,  I  will  briefly  allude  to  several 
particulars.  Jn  our  county,  and  in  America  gen- 
erally, farmers,  by  living  separate  from  each  other 
and  remote  from  the  world,  cannot  have  the  ben- 
efit of  imitation  and  competition,  which  animate 
and  aid  their  brethren  in  the  other  great  branches 
of  active  industry.  Agriculture  has  received  and 
can  expect  little  aitl  from  machinery  for  saving 
labor,  except  in  the  mere  simple  tools  which  are 
worked  by  the  hand.  I  observe  further  that  the 
division  of  labor,  which  is  the  perfection  of  art, 
can  be  had  but  partially  in  agriculture,  because 
the  operations  cannot  be  simultaneous,  and  the 
same  man  must  he  a  ploughman,  a  reaper,  a 
thresher  —  in  a  word,  must  in  each  season  turn 
his  hand  to  a  hurried  succession  of  all  the  labors 
of  husbandry  ;  yet  the  different  departments  ol 
agriculture  may  with  advantage  be  made  the  ob- 
jects of  exclusive  attention,  where  the  situation  is 
peculiarly  favorable  ;  as  the  dairymen  in  the  west 
part  of  our  county,  and  the  graziers  in  the  north, 
full  well  understand.  And  it  would  be  wise  in 
all  cases  to  make  the  more  profitable  the  principal 
business  of  our  farms,  instead  of  attempting  to 
carry  on  profitable  and  less  jirofitable  and  even 
unprofitable  husbandry,  with  equal  care  and  labor. 
Our  farms  are  large,  and  there  has  been  too  gen- 
erally a  disposition,  and  I  may  say  an  ambition, 
to  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  farm  an 
amount  of  cultivation,   by  tillage,  which   would 


give  more  profit  if  it  w>re  apjilicd  to  a  fourth  part 
or  even  to  a  smaller  portion  of  the  ground.  Does 
any  one  ask  how  the  rest  of  the  land  shall  be 
used  ?  I  answer,  it  may  be  profitably  appropria- 
ted to  raising  forest  trees,  to  keeping  sheep,  or  to 
raising  the  mulberry  tree  for  silk  worms. 

On  the  subject  of  forest  trees,  I  will  only  call 
your  attention  to  the  facts  that  the  price  of  wood 
for  tiud)eranil  fuel  is  high  and  advancing,  and  the 
quantity  is  rapidly  reduced,  while  there  are  fuw 
and  very  inadequate  ])rovisions  for  the  renewal  of 
our  forests.  And  I  leave  these  facts  to  have  such 
influence  as  they  ought. 

In  regard  to  raising  sheep  I  will  remark,  that  it 
has  long  since  been  demonstrated  that  shee|)  will 
be  more  healthy,  and  produce  better  wool,  under 
our  climate,  on  the  sweet  short  pasture  of  our  hills 
and  plains,  than  in  mild  climates  with  more  luxu- 
rious food  ;  and  they  improve  pastures  more  than 
other  stock,  and  may  be  cheaply  kept  in  winter. 
Manufactories,  on  the  very  borders  of  our  farms, 
afford  the  best  market  for  wool,  at  liberal  prices, 
and  lamb  and  mutton  always  find  a  ready  and 
advantageous  sale. 

Though  some  few  individuals  are  wise  enough 
to  take  advantage  of  these  circumstances,  and  ob- 
tain a  large  income  from  their  well  selected  flocks, 
how  small  is  the  number  of  sheep  raised  in  this 
county.  The  committees  on  sheep  at  our  annual 
cattle  shows  have  almost  invariably  uttered  the 
same  language  of  surprise  and  regret  that  so  few 
sheep  were  exhibited  from  a  district  so  favorable 
for  raising  them.  The  truth  is,'  the  animals  are 
not  here.  If  our  farmers  will  but  consult  their 
true  interest  in  this  business,  they  may  yet  be 
known  at  least  as  competitors  witli  the  foreign 
importer  and  the  wool  growers  of  the  more  re- 
mote parts  of  our  Commonwealth,  and  of  other 
States  of  the  Union,  in  supplying  with  wool  the 
manufactories  within  our  county,  and  our  meat 
market  may  be  furnished  with  lamb  and  nmtton 
without  resorting  to  Brighton,  or  making  journeys 
to  remote  parts  of  the  Connnou  wealth,  and  even 
into  the  territory  of  other  States. 

'ihe  history  of  the  culture  of  silk  in  our  coun- 
try presents  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  slow- 
progress  of  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  In 
the  year  1759  the  colony  of  Georgia  exported  to 
England  upwards  of  ten  thousand  pounds  of  raw 
silk,  which  was  sold  for  two  or  three  shillings  a 
pound  more  than  the  silk  of  any  Euro|)ean  coun- 
try. And  it  has  been  jiroved  by  small  experi- 
ments in  all  parts  of  our  country,  that  silk  may  he 
produced  here,  as  good,  and  perhaps  better,  than 
any  which  we  can  import.  Yet  the  silk  manufac- 
tories which  exist  among  us,  inconsiderable  and 
little  known  as  they  are,  depend  on  foreign  im- 
portation for  their  supply.  It  is  stated  that  pid)- 
lic  documents  show,  that  the  value  of  the  raw  silk 
imported  last  year  exceeded  ten  milieus  of  dollars. 

Within  the  few  last  years,  the  culture  of  silk 
has  been  undertaken  with  much  spirit  and  system 
in  several  States  of  the  Union.  Ingenious  ma- 
chines have  been  invented  for  reeling  silk  fiom 
the  cocoons  in  tue  most  perfect  manner,  which 
will  obviate  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which 
we  have  heretofore  encountered  in  this  business. 
Other  machinery,  adapted  to  the  high  wageu  of 
the  country,  by  saving  labor,  has  been  invented 
for  making  the  rich  and  beautiful  fabrics  for 
which  we  have  been  indebted  to  foreign  industry, 
and  is  now  in  a  course  of  very  encouraging  experi- 
ment. 


Mbr  culUiic  an.l  manufacture  of  silk  was 
attempted  in  Worcester  comity  many  years  ago, 
but  the  business  was  soon  given  up.  Attention 
is  again  directed  to  it,  and  groves  of  mulberry 
trees  have  been  planted  in  many  towns,  and  indi- 
viduals deserve  much  credit  for  their  efforts  to 
establish  the  business  on  an  extended  system. 
The  cidture  of  silk  is  rocoimnended  to  us  by  the 
congeniality  of  our  climate,  and  by  the  fact,  thut 
on  our  light  land  and  stony  ground,  which  poorly 
repays  the  labor  of  ordinary  tillage,  the  mulberry 
tree  will  thrive  and  produce  better  silk  than  on 
richer  soils.  I  need  not  go  into  a  detail  of  the 
operations  and  profits  of  the  business.  Excellent 
treatises  and  manuals  have  brought  all  necessary 
information  on  the  subject  within  the  reach  of 
every  one  who  desires  it.  By  a  recent  law,  a 
bounty  of  fifty  cents  is  offered  for  every  pound  of 
raw  or  thrown  silk  produced  within  the  limits  of 
this  Commonwealth.  This  bounty  will  seem  more 
adequate  when  we  consider  the  chea|iness  of  the 
labor  by  which  silk  may  be  produced  ;  since  wo- 
men and  children  are  perfectly  competent  to  do 
all  that  is  required  in  the  feeding  and  treatment 
of  the  worm.  In  these  days  of  refinement,  when 
the  active  household  duties,  which  have  made  the 
mothers  of  New  England  such  wives  and  mothers 
as  they  are,  are  still  left  to  be  performed  by  those 
mothers,  it  is  no  trifling  acquisition  to  have  an 
active,  healthful  and  profitable  employment,  the 
care  of  silk  worms,  that  may  for  six  weeks  in 
summer  call  away  the  fair  daughters  from  their 
beloved  sedentary  occupations,  which,  though 
good  and  necessary  in  their  turn,  have  no  claim 
to  that  exclusive  devotion  by  which  so  many  love- 
ly ones  have  sacrificed  their  beauty,  their  health, 
and  the  elasticity  of  their  mibds,  and  what  some 
may  deem  v^orth  caring  for,  their  fitness  for  mar- 
ried life. 

If  machinery  for  making  ths  richer  silk  fabrics 
should  have  the  ftill  success  wbich  is  hoped  and 
expected,  our  fair  friends  will  find  that  their  robes, 
which  are  most  splendid  in  the  material,  will  be 
move  graceful  and  becoming  when  they  are  in 
[lart  the  work  of  their  own  industry.  But  the 
profit  of  the  culture  of  silk  does  not  entirely  de- 
pend on  the  success  of  the  silk  manufacture  of 
our  country  ;  for  a  large  foreign  market  is  open 
to  us.  England  produces  no  silk,  and  invites 
freely  the  importation  of  the  article  ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  silk  manufactured  in  France 
is  of  foreign  growth. 

We  rejoice  that  we  are  not  the  sole  possessors 
of  the  local  advantages  which  have  been  consid- 
ered. They  are  enjoyed,  in  diflerent  degrees,  by 
all  sections  of  our  Commonwealth,  and  by  other 
States  of  the  Union,  and  especially  by  the  New 
England  States.  But  we  may  congratulate  our- 
selves that  our  country  and  our  State  are  blessed 
with  so  large  a  share.  We  highly  prize  these  ad- 
vantages, not  as  fountains  of  [deasure  in  which 
we  may  indolently  indulge,  but  as  sources  of 
power  and  foundations  of  character.  The  pre- 
diction, long  since  uttered,  is  now  often  repeated, 
that  «  the  star  of  empire  westward  holds  its  way," 
and  voices  of  alarm  and  warning  call  on  us  to 
mark  the  gigantic  strides  of  the  "  Empire  State," 
and  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population  and 
wealth  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  ;  and  in 
tones  not  unlike  those  of  contemptuous  pity,  we 
arc  told  to  remember  how  small  is  the  territory  of 
our  Commonwealth.  But  we  will  suffer  our. 
selves    to    be   moved    by   none    of  these   things. 
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Massaciuisetts  can  aiJiiruhend  noiliing  from  the 
peaceful  rivalship  of  her  sister  States,  however 
grosperoiis  tliey  may  bo.  Nor  will  we  desi.air, 
Itoueh  our  wealth  be  wrested  from  us,  though 
the  day  come  wlien  jealous  neiyhhors  withhold 
tkeir  trade,  and  attempt  to  crush  our  niauufac- 
tnres  ;  though  the  day  come,  when  foreign  assault 
or  domestic  war  shall  overthrow,  with  utter  ruin, 
the  citadel  of  union  where  our  dearest  national 
privileges  are  treasured  and  defended.  Without 
boasting  of  virtue  and  of  power  which  we  have 
not,  in  this  we  may  he  confident,  the  resources 
and  the  character  which  have  been  reared  among 
difficulties,  and  nursed  by  labor,  cannot  so  be  de- 
stroyed, fllassachusetts  may  survive  the  terrors 
of  that  fearful  day,  and  hold  lier  place  among  the 
nations,  in  the  strength  of  industry,  moral  energy, 
and  intelligence. 


first  of  May,  much  in  the  same  way  as  our  farm-  Clover  for  manure.— The  ]>lan  6f  enriching 
ers  sow  carrots.  The  weeds  must  be  carefully  j  land,  by  turning  under  a  sod  or  lay  of  clover,_  is, 
destroyed,  and  in  dry  times  watering  will  be  ben 


[For  the  New  England  Farmer.] 

^rSRIGS   RELATIVE    TO    THE  CULTURE   OP 

THE   MULBERRY,    &c. 

Mr  Fesskndein: — 

I  have  on  my  farm  in  Worcester  county,  about 
sixteen  acres  of  what  is  commonly  called  brush 
pasture,  on  which  I  design  to  plant  mulberry  trees, 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  properly  prepared.  The  soil 
ia  a  sandy  loam  by  no  means  poor ;  and,  w.th  the 
eiception  of  here  and  there  a  spot,  free  from  stones 

.producing   white  birches,  from   the  size  of  a 

riding  stick  to  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter  ; 
wid  a  few  white  oaks  of  about  twenty  years' 
^owth,  some  of  which  are  full  twelve  inches 
through. 

Having  had  little  experience  in  this  business, 
and  being  in  immediate  want  of  information,  I 
mn  induced  to  solicit  it,  through  the  medium  of 
your  excellent  journal;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
you.  Sir,  or  some  of  your  more  ex|)erienced  cor- 
lespondents,  will  aflfbrd  me  just  the  assistance  I 
need,  by  publishing  the  best  method  of  destroying 
the  birch,  and  preparing  the  land  for  the  reception 
«rf  the  mulberry  trees.     .  An  iNquiRER. 

By  the  Editor. — A  very  good  mode,  as  we 
^ould  suppose,  of  clearing  laud  of  bushes,  was 
ariginally  published  in  the  Baltimore  Farmer,  anil 
republished  in  the  New  England  Farmer,  vol.  xii. 
p.  334.     It  is  as  follows: — 

"  Grubbing The  nianner  in    which  I   cleared 

a  piece  of  ground  grown  up  with  bushes  and 
undergrowth  of  various  sizes,  from  three  to  ten 
i'eet  high,  was  with  a  pair  of  oxen  and  a  chain  of 
t«ii  or  twelve  feet  long,  with  one  end  attached  to 
the  yoke,  and  forming  a  noose  with  the  other 
around  as  many  of  the  sprouts  as  could  be  encom- 
passed by  it,  which,  when  thus  made  fast,  they 
threw  out  by  the  roots  with  great  case  ;  it  was  in 
the  Spring,  while  the  ground  was  yet  loose  ;  it  is 
firobable  the  operation  would  not  be  ho  easy  when 
the  ground  is  dry  and  hard.  Two  active  boys  of 
:gfteen  years  of  age,  will  clear  more  ground  in  this 
w»y  than  ten  men  will  grub  out  in  the  ordinary 
method  with  mattocks." 

With  regard  to  preparing  the  land  and  the  cul< 
tureofthe  mulberry,  Mr  Cobb  says:  "The  ground 
sfaould  be  |>loughed  the  jireceding  fall,  and  again 
ploughed  two  or  three  times  in  the  spring,  and 
made  light  and  friable  ;  two  or  three  dressings, 
with  manure  well  ploughed  in,  would  be  of  essen- 
e&l  service ;  the  ground  may  be  levelled  with  a 
Jbboe  or  rake,  and  the  seed  sown  in  drills  about  the 


eficial."     [See  "  Cobb's  Silk  Manual,"  pp.  12,  13.] 

Mr  Kenrick  says  : — "  The  seeds  of  the  mul- 
berry are  obtained  by  washing  the  bruised  pulp 
of  tiioroughly  ripe  fruit  ;  they  are  carefully  dried, 
and  sown  early  in  May,  in  a  rich,  fresh,  and  well 
prepared  soil,  in  drills  or  rows  two  feet  asunder, 
and  at  an  average  distance  of  about  an  inch. 
CoVer  the  seed  but  half  an  inch  deep,  and  stamp 
or  roll  the  ground  immediately..that  the  earth  may 
retain  sufficient  moisture  at  its  surface,  &c.  [See 
"  Kenrick's  American  Silk  Grower's  Guide,"  p.  37, 
&c.     Also  "  Fessenden's  Silk  Manual,"  p.  86.] 

For  transplanting  mulberry  trees  for  standards, 
hedges,  &;c.  the  same  works  may  be  consulted, 
and  as  they  are  short  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer 
to  particular  pages. 


Northampton  farmers. — The  farmers  of 
Northampton  have,  within  a  few  years,  made 
considerable  advance  in  the  improvement  of  tjieir 
land,  and  in  successful  experiments  in  the  culti- 
vation of  their  farms.  Although  there  are  too 
many  of  those,  who  still  think  they  can  do  no- 
thing but  what  their  fathers  have  done  before 
them,  yet  there  are  numbers,  who,  as  the  old  folks 
say,  are  "  selling  their  wits  at  work  "  to  find  out 
some  better  way. 

Among  these  shrewd  thinking  ones,  we  think 
William  Clark,  Jr.  stands  at  the  head.  Among 
the  various  successful  experiments  which  he  has 
made,  none  deserves  more  the  thanks  of  the  com- 
munity than  his  new  method  of  clover- sowing. 
He  sows  his  clover  seed  at  the  third  hoeing  of  his 
corn,  and  if  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  look 
at  his  lot  on  the  west  side  of  Prospect  hill,  sowed 
last  year,  or  his  land  near  the  oil  mill,  sowed  this 
year,  they  will  see  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
success   of  his  method — Hampshire  Republican. 


perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  that  has 
ever  been  made  in  the  art  of  ameliorating  soils. 
Lorain  states  that  he  purchased  an  exhausted  farm 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  by  pursuing  this  mode  of 
renovating,  he  so  improved  it  that  in  a  very  few 
years  he  more  than  quadrupled  liis  crops.  A 
writer  in  the  Hagerstown  Torch  states,  that  he  so 
enriched  his  land  in  this  manner,  that  it  was  too 
fertile  for  wheat,  and  he  was  under  the  necessity 
of  r  ;ducing  it  by  a  crop  of  Indian  corn.  The 
practice  of  many  others  confirm  the  fact  that  clo- 
ver may  be  so  managed  as  not  only  to  yield  a  fair 
profit  as  a  fodder,  but  by  ploughing  the  sod  after 
the  second  crop  is  taken  off,  it  yields  another  pro- 
fit in  the  shape  of  manure,  and  is  an  excellent 
one,  too,  for  many  of  our  most  valuable  crops. 

It  is  best  to  plough  after  the  second  crop  is  ta- 
ken off,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

Clover,  though  considered  a  perennial,  partakes 
nmch  of  the  nat\ire  of  a  biennial  plant,  and  does 
not  flower  much  during  the  first  year.  The  se- 
cond year  it  arrives  to  maturity,  flowers  profusely, 
and,  if  not  cut,  ripens  its  seeds.  Its  strength  for 
bearing  another  crop  of  seed  is  much  exhausted; 
the  most  of  it,  except  some  young,  straggling  roots 
or  offsets,  dies.  The  time,  therefore,  to  plough  it 
under,  is  as  soon  as  it  has  been  cropped  for  the 
second  year,  for  then  the  roots  are  as  loose  as  they 
probably  ever  will  be,  and  will  afford  the  greatest 
quantity  of  nutritive  matter. 

By  adopting  the  rotation  of  crops  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  clover  into  the  succession,  and 
by  so  dividing  your  farm  that  those  parts  which 
are  mijst  needy  shall  receive  the  necessary  atten- 
tion, it  may  in  a  few  years  become  renovated,  if 
not  exhausted ;  or,  if  in  good  condition,  may  be 
kept  so  very  easily,  and  the  same  time,  while  un- 
dergoing the  process,  be  yielding  a  profit Gen. 

Farmer. 


Rare  birds. — There  are  at  this  time  to  be  seen 
at  Mr  Henry  Peckham's  house  in  this  villa::e,  two 
singularly  colored  robins,  one  black,  the  other  so 
dark  that  it  W'Ould  not  be  known  by  its  color  — 
they  are,  in  every  other  respect,  like  our  ordinary 
red-breasted  robin  ;  the  black  one  has  a  yellow 
bill,  the  bill  of  the  other  is  much  lighter  ;  their 
note  precisely  like  that  of  the  common  robin  : — 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  a  mixed  breed  with  any 
other  species.  They  were  taken  last  summer, 
with  three  olhere,  from  a  nest  in  this  vicinity,  and 
tamed  :  the  others  are  dead  ;  they  were  of  similar 
color,  one  black,  the  other  two  like  the  lightest 
now  living. 

I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  such  described 
in  Audubon's  very  jiopular  work  on  our  feathei-ed 
tribes. — "A  Lover  of  Birds,"  in  the  Fall  River 
Recorder. 


Useful,  if  true. — A  correspondent  assures  us 
that  chloride  of  lime,  sold  by  the  apothecaries 
under  the  name  of  bleaching  sails  in  small  tin 
boxes,  will  certainly  take  out  the  most  inveterate 
grease  spots  from  a  silk  dres.s  or  cotton  garments. 
Carpets,  however  badly  bespattered  by  the  upset- 
ting of  a  lamp,  can  be  as  readily  restored  to  their 
former  beauty  as  one  can  blow  dust  from  a  dry 
surface. — Essex  Reg. 


A  mammoth  hog  died  a  few  days  since  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  It  was  of  Russian  breed,  but  was 
raised  in  Warren  county,  in  that  State,  lie  was 
nine  feet,  two  inches  in  length,  three  feet,  eleven 
inches  in  height,  and  measured  round  the  body 
eight  feet,  three  inches,  weighing  fourteen  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  three  years  and  four  months 
old.  The  carcass  was  purchased  by  Dr  Stronel, 
for  ten  dollars,  who  intends  making  a  prepared 
skeleton  of  the  bones. 

The  Northampton  Republican  says  : — "  We 
understand  that  Mr  William  Clark,  Jr.,  of  this 
town,  has  contracted  to  i)lough  upwards  of  two 
hundred  acres  for  the  Silk  Company.  Mr  C.  has 
in  use  several  of  "Howard's  Hingham  Ploughs," 
which  do  the  work  well,  and  require  less  team 
than  any  in  use. 

We  understand  (sr.ys  the  Pawtucket  Chronicle) 
that  a  gentleman  of  the  South  has  purchased  part 
of  Seckonk  Plains,  and  intends  to  cultivate  it  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  mulberry  trees.  He  will 
set  out  sixty  thousand  trees  in  the  Sj.ring. 

A  number  of  wasps  (says  the  Sussex,  Eng.  Ad- 
vertiser) lately  attacked  the  poultry  belonging  to 
the  Rev.  G.  Porcher,  of  Wooden d,  Sussex,  and 
destroyed  a  number  of  turkeys  and  fowls  ! 

The  surplus  revenue  at  this  moment  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  is  just  about  sixteen 
millions. 


VOI-.  XIV.  so.  ao. 


AND    GARDENER'S  JOURNAL. 
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MASSACHUOETTS  HORTICCI^TURAI.  SOCIETY. 

An  ailjoiiniod  nicetin;;  of  Uie  Society  was  held 
October  24th,  itt  the  usual  time  and  place,  the 
Presidout,  Hon.  E.  Vosc,  in  the  chair. 

The  coiiiniittce  for  ro-iiiodclling  the  Constitu- 
tion and  hy-lavvs  of  the  Society,  presented  their 
re|)ort,  coniprisinj;  a  revised  draft  of  the  same  ; 
whii'h  after  having  heen  read,  the  report  was  ac- 
cepted unanimously,  and  the  proposed  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  were  also  unaniiuously  adopted. 

On  motion  of  IMr  French,  it  was  then  voted, 
That  the  committee  charged  with  the  publishing 
of  the  annual  address,  be  directed  to  superintend 
the  publication  of  the  new  constitution  and  by- 
laws of  the  Society. 

On  motion  of  jMr  French,  the  propositions  of 
Mr  Olik-er,  previously  laid  before  the  Society,  to 
award  pieces  of  plate  to  sundry  gentlemen  therein 
named,  viz. :  Messrs  Robert  Manning,  of  Salem, 
William  Keurick,  of  Newton,  Sainiiei  Walker,  of 
Roxbury,  and  Messrs  Winship,  of  Brighton,  were 
(uken  from  the  file,  and  disposed  of  as  follows: — 

Voted,  unanimously,  That  the  Society  award 
to  Mr  Robert  planning,  of  Salem,  a  piece  of  plate 
of  the  value  of  fifty  dollars,  with  a  suitable  in- 
scription, for  his  meritorious  exertions  in  promo- 
ting the  cause  of  pomological  science,  and  for 
obtaining  valuable  new  varieties  of  fruits  from 
Europe. 

Voted,  unanimously,  That  the  Society  award 
to  Mr  AVilliam  Kenrick,  of  Newton,  a  piece  of 
plate  of  the  value  of  fifty  dollars,  with  a  suitable 
inscription,  for  his  successful  efl^orts  in  procuring 
Bcions  of  new  fruits  from  Europe,  and  for  his 
valuable  treatise  on  fruit  trees. 

Voted,  unanimously,  That  the  Society  award 
to  Mr  Marshal  P.  Wilder,  of  Dorchester,  a  piece 
of  plate  of  the  value  of  fifty  dollars,  with  a  suit- 
able inscription,  for  beautiful  exhibitions  of  Ca- 
raelias,  Roses,  and  Dahlias,  embracing  many  new 
varieties,  imported  by  himself  from  Europe. 

Voted,  unanimously.  That  the  Society  award 
to  Mr  Samuel  Walker,  of  Roxbury,  a  piece  of 
plate  of  the  value  of  fifty  dollars,  with  a  suitable 
inscription,  for  splendid  exhibitions  of  new  varie- 
ties of  tulips,  pinks,  and  anemones,  imported  by 
himself  from  Europe,  and  for  his  successful  efforts 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  same. 

Voted,  That  the  Society  award  to  Messrs  Win- 
■hip,  of  Brighton,  a  piece  of  plate  of  the  value  of 
fifty  dollars,  with  a  suitable  inscription,  for  their 
long  and  valuable  services  as  members  of  the 
Society. 

On  motion  of  Mr  French,  Voted,  That  the 
'  Wells'  premium,'  of  one  hundred  dollars,  being 
the  amount  of  a  donation  from  the  Hon.  Johu 
Wells  to  the  Society  in  the  year  1829,  for  improve, 
ment  in  the  cultivation  of  Apples  —  together  with 
the  interest  which  shall  have  accrued  thereon  — 
be  awarded  in  the  year  1839,  according  to  the 
original  intention  of  the  donor,  and  that  the  Trea- 
uurer  of  the  Society  is  hereby  directed  to  appro- 
priate from  the  funds,  to  be  kept  specifically  sepa- 
rate, the  amount  necessary  to  carry  this  object 
into  effect. 

Voted,  That  the  Executive  Committee  b'e 
charged  with  procuring  the  awards  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  several  gentlemen,  agreeable  to  pre- 
vious votes. 

Voted,  To  adjourn  to  Saturday  next,  11  o'clock, 
A.  M.  E.  Weston,  Jr.,  Rec.  Sec'y. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr  Mease,*  of  Philadel- 
(ihia,  relative  to  a  new  |iear,  called  the  Tyson  pear. 
The  scions  were  received  by  Mr  French,  and  by 
him  distributed  to  members  of  the  Society,  last 
spring,  some  of  which  have  taken  and  are  now 
doing  well. 

Philadelphia,  March  31,  1835. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  this  day  put  on  hoard  the 
brig  Juan,  (a  regular  trader,)  a  small  box  of  grafts 
of  the  "Tyson  pear,"  from  Jenkintown,  Abington, 
Montgomery  county.  Pa.  They  were  brought 
to  town  this  morning  by  Mr  T.  for  me,  in  conse- 
quence of  your  request  of  the  11th  inst.  They 
came  from  the  original  tree,  which  was  a  seedling 
that  Sjiruug  up  in  a  hedge  on  Sir  Tyson's  farm. 
If  the  climnte  and  soil  of  the  Bay  State  should 
prove  propitious  to  the  fruit,  I  think  you  will  say 
what  I  do  of  it,  —  that  it  is  superior  to  any  early 
pear  we  have.  I  send  the  grafts,  with  my  hearty 
wishes  for  their  success,  and  hope  the  mend)ers 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  who  may  cuUivate 
them,  may  long  live  to  enjoy  the  wholesome  luxu- 
ry of  their  fruit. 


*  Dr  Mease  is  an  Ilonorar}'  Member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society ;  but,  by  some  mistake,  his  name  is 
omitted  in  the  Catalogue. 


CABBAGr;s. — The  largest  cabbage  in  the  world 
has  been  raised  by  Mr  George  P.  Frost,  in  his 
garden  in  the  village  of  Ithaca,  in  the  state  of  N. 
York.  It  weighs  thirty  and  a  half  pounds  ! — Al- 
bany Evening  Jour. 

Not  so  fast,  Mr  Journal.  The  little  state  of 
Vermont  has  beat  "the  world"  all  hollow.  A 
<'abbage  raised  in  the  garden  of  Dr  Cyrus  Wash- 
burn, of  Vernon,  was  left  at  this  office  on  Satur- 
day last,  which  weighed  thirtyone  pounds  !  It 
grew  on  a  stump  of  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
diameter,  and  measured,  exclusively  of  a  few  loose 
leaves,  four  feet  in  circumference. —  Ver.  Phcenix. 

[Mr  Colder,  at  bis  stall  in  this  market,  has  ex- 
hibited there  a  cabbage  head,  which  v/eighed 
thirty'hree  and  a  half  pounds.  It  was  a  huge 
one,  and  attracted  much  attention.  Vermont  and 
New  York,  '  hide  your  diminished  heads.'  -Mas- 
sachusetts' heads  against  the  universe.] 


New  silk  worm. — "The  fruits  of  this  captain- 
cy (Maranham,  Brazil,)  are  excellent.  Cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats,  ai-e  stated  to  be  more  prolific 
than  in  Europe,  but  they  degenerate.  There  is 
said  to  be  a  native  silk  worm  here,  whose  cone  is 
thrice  the  size  of  the  European  one,  the  color  of 
the  silk  a  deep  yellow  ;  it  feeds  upon  the  pinheira, 
or  atta,  an  indigenous  tree,  and  upon  the  leaves  of 
the  orange." — Communicated  from  the  Modern 
Traveller,  vol.  5,  p.  286. 


Cider — Is  as  plenty  as  '  toads  under  a  harrow  ' 
this  year.  It  is  hard  stuff  we  should  think,  by 
the  grimaces  people  make  in  drinking  it.  As  an 
old  soaker  said,  when  he  took  a  long  swig,  drain- 
ing the  whole  cup,  he  couldn't  bite  it  off!  One 
can  hardly  blame  a  man  for  entire  abstinence,  — 
for  "swearing  off"  from  the  use  of  suc/t  cider. 
It's  selling  here,  some  of  it,  at  fifty  cents  a  barrel, 
and  it  is  a  "  dead  shave  "  to  buy  it  even  at  that 
rate. — N'orthampton  Courier. 


The   population  of  the  city  of  New   York,  it 
appears  by  a  late  census  is  269,873. 


From  the  Old  Colony  Press. 
To  the  Trustees  of  llio  IMyninutli  County  Agricultural  Society. 

The  Committee  on  Manufactures  in  inakiugtho 
report  of  awards  would  remark: 

In  no  former  exhibition  1ms  there  been  a  greater 
display  of  industry,  iugemilty  and  corract  taste. 

It  is  not  saying  too  much,  nor  is  it  unmerited 
ap|ilaiise,  to  make  public  acknowledgment,  that  the 
ladies,  the  better  half,  do  all  of  their  half  in  sus- 
taining and  iu  giving  a  lively  interest  to  our  Cat- 
tle Shows.  As  it  regards  the  exhibition  of  Man- 
ufactures, they  do  the  whole.  The  Carpets  and 
Rugs  presented  this  year  were  very  rich  and  taste- 
ful, some  of  the  best  specimens  of  female  indus- 
try, ingenuity  and  taste,  we  have  ever  noticed,  and 
we  thought  it  requisite  to  extend  the  rewards. 

The  small  piece  of  black  worsted  cloth,  pre- 
sented by  Mrs  Mary  Aldeu  ol  Duxbury,  was  very 
nice  and  fine,  worthy  of  special  notice. 

The  samples  of  F'lannels  were  unusually  good, 
shewing  an  advance  in  that  article — also  the 
Blankets  —  the  pair  presented  by  Mrs  Deborah 
Cushing  of  Hingham,  were  beautiful. 

As  to  Hosiery,  there  never  has  been  presented 
so  great  a  variety  nor  better  samples  —  black  and 
white  worsted,  fine  woollen,  cotton  and  linen  :  and 
there  was  a  pair  of  rich  silk  hose  manufactured 
by  Mrs  Elizabeth  Brooks  of  Scituate,  deserving 
particular  attention.  The  committee  agreed  to 
award  her  one  dollar,  but  it  was  unintentionally 
omitted  in  reading  the  report;  as  was  also  the  case 
in  regard  to  a  pair  of  beautiful  linen  sheets  made 
and  presented  by  Mrs  Jonathan  Copeland  Jr.  of 
West  Bridgewater,  for  which  we  recommend  an 
award  of  two  dollars,  and  we  trust  in  both  of  these 
instances  of  omission,  the  Trustees  will  confirm 
the  awards,  at  their  next  meeting,  for  no  articles 
presented  were  more  meritorious.  The  Exhibi- 
tion this  year  has  never  been  surpassed,  if  equal- 
led ;  and  we  are  confident  the  board  of  Trustees 
discern  solid  grounds  of  encouragement  and  per- 
severance, and  that  they  will  be  stimulated  there- 
by to  lead  the  jjublic  omcard,  in  laudable  compe- 
tition to  greater  and  still  greater  degrees  of  well 
directed  industry,  and  progressive  improvement, 
to  an  unparalleled  elevation. 

MORTON    EDDY, 
Chairman  of  the  Coynmittee  on  Manufactures. 

N.  B. —  The  Cocoon  of  a  native  silk  worm  was 
presented  for  show  by  Jacob  Tirrel  of  this  town, 
and  it  ought  to  have  been  exhibited.  He  discov- 
ered the  worm  on  an  apple  tree  feeding  on  the 
leaves.  It  was  about  3  inches  long,  in  color  very 
beautiful.  He  took  it  and  fed  it  on  mulberry  and 
apple  leaves  when  it  commenced  spinning,  and  in 
ten  or  twelve  days  finished  a  cocoon  which  very 
much  resembles  the  cocoon  of  the  ordinary  silk 
worm,  yet  of  rather  coarser  texture. 


Michael  Guy  was  lately  indicted,  tried,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  dol- 
lars and  cost,  and  be  imprisoned  three  months  in 
New  Castle,  Delaware,  for  attempting,  when  dri- 
ving a  four  horse  wagon,  to  prevent  a  gentleman 
from  passing  him  in  a  carriage,  and  driving 
against  him  after  he  had  passed. 

A  French  paper  gives  a  description  of  an  um- 
brella, invented  by  an  ingenious  mechanic  of  Pa- 
ris, which  he  calls  an  omnibus.  This  umbrella, 
very  light,  is  of  the  ordinary  dimensions,  and  by 
means  of  a  spring  may  be  extended  at  pleasure, 
so  as  to  place  under  cover  two,  four,  or  even  six 
persons  at  once. 
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BOSTON,    WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  NOV.  25,   183j. 


03=  A  stated  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society  will  be  held  at  their  Hall,  on  Saturday, 
Dec.  5th,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M. 


[For  tlie  New  England  Farmer.] 


Mr  Fessenden  : —  ■ 

There's  nothing  new  under  the  sun  in  the  elements 
about  us  ;  but  in  the  combination  of  these  elements, 
daily,  hourly,  and  momentarily  taking  place,  tliere  is 
constantly  something  new. 

It  would  be  a  severe  injunction  upon  an  Editor,  that 
he  should  always  produce  a  periodical,  containing  no- 
thing ever  published  before ;  and  it  would  be  as  unwise 
as  severe,  for,  of  the  old  facts  and  speculations,  which  he 
has  heretofore  published,  ninelynine  in  a  hundred  of 
his  readers  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  be  entirely  igno- 
rant. ' 

I  have  long  been  a  constant  reader  of  your  paper,  and 
have  the  pleasure  of  possessing  nearly  all  your  volumes, 
well  bound.  In  these  I  find  a  rich  mine  or  store-house 
of  facts ;  and  when  I  sit  down  and  turn  Ihem  over,  sel- 
dom fail  to  gain  some  new  ideas. 

As  all  your  present  readers,  probably,  have  not  the 
former  volumes,  and  as  most  do  not  often  consult  them, 
would  it  not  be  not  only  allowable,  but  useful,  for  you  in 
every  future  number  to  republish  some  one  of  your  best 
articles  ? 

Permit  me  also  to  make  another  suggestion.  The 
lawyers,  you  know,  find  great  help  in  what  is  termed  a 
digest,  or  digested  index.  Would  not  such  a  key  to  the 
treasures  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer  be  a  valuable  and  popular 
publication  .'' 

I  have  lately  had  occasion  to  investigate  a  subject  in 
relation  to  which  I  find  many  valuable  hints,  scattered 
throughout  the  several  volumes  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer  in 
my  possession  ;  and  such  a  work  as  I  have  spoken  of 
would  have  saved  me  labor  and  time.  If,  on  reflection, 
you  should  not  be  willing  to  hazard  a  publication  of  this 
kind  by  itself,  you  might  in  future  numbers  of  the  Farm- 
er, from  time  to  time,  give  us  such  an  index,  in  alphabet- 
ical order.  I  could  say  more  on  this  subject,  but  well 
know  tlial  I  can  say  nothing  which  will  not  occur  to 
you. 

At  page  261,  of  vol.  2d,  is  an  article  on  the  advantage 
of  silk  dresses,  which,  if  it  has  any  foundation  in  true 
philosophy,  is  well  worthy  of  appearing  in  your  Silk 
Manual.  Yours  respectfully, 

SUESCRIBEB. 

By  the  Editor. — We  are  under  great  obligations  to 
"  Subscriber,"  for  his  intimations  relative  to  improve- 
ments in  conducting  the  New  England  Farmer,  and  shall 
occasionally  shape  our  course  in  conformity  to  his  hints. 
We  have  often  taken  the  liberty  to  '•  republish  some  of 
our  best  articles"  —  sometimes  with,  and  sometimes 
without,  an  apology  for  the  repetition.  But  a  digested 
index  of  the  different  volumes  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  we 
should  apprehend,  would  not  meet  encouragement  ade- 
quate to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  its  preparation  and 
publication,  because  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  any  per- 
sons, excepting  such  as  are  in  possession  of  tho  whole 
series  of  volumes  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer.  Besides,  wo 
have  already  compiled  and  published  a  work,  entitled 
The  Complete  Farmer  and  Rural  Economist,  which,  in 
some  measure,  supplies  the  place  of  the  "  Digest "  pro- 
posed by  our  correspondent. 


■\Vith  regard  to  the  ariicle  "  On  the  adviintage  of  Silk 
Dresses,"  alluded  to  by  '■  Subscriber,"  he  may  find  the 
substance  of  it  interwoven  into  an  article  headed  '■  Silk 
as  a  non-conductor  of  electricity  and  a  healthy  article  of 
Apparel,"  published  in  our  Silk  Blanual,  No.  5,  p.  65. 
Still,  as  it  is  often  advantageous  to  give  '  line  upon  line,' 
we  shall  probably  reprint  the  paper  alluded  to  in  some 
future  number. 


PARMER'S    WORK. 

Wood  for  fuel,  &c.— Firewood  should  be  felled 
when  the  sap  is  down;  otherwise  it  will  burn  less 
freely,  although  it  may  be  thoroughly  dried.  The  farm- 
er should  obtain  his  year's  stock  of  fuel  as  early  in  the 
season  as  possible,  and  before  the  depth  of  snow  in  tho 
woodlands  renders  it  difficult  to  traverse  them  with  a 
team.  You  may,  when  the  ground  is  frozen,  cut  and 
draw  wood  from  swamps,  which  cannot  be  passed  with 
teams  in  warm  weather. 

Gen.  Newhall,  of  Lynnfield,  Mass.  in  a  communica- 
tion, published  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  vol.  x.  p.  9,  observes 
as  follows  : — 

"  Having  woodland  from  which  I  have  cut  annually, 
for  several  years  past,  from  twenty  to  fifty  cords  of  wood, 
it  has  been  my  practice  to  have  it  cut  at  the  time,  and 
in  the  Tnanner  that  would  best  ensure  a  strong  aVd  vigor- 
ous growth  of  sprouts.  To  efl'ecl  this  purpose,  I  never 
allow  a  tree  to  be  cat  till  after  the  autumnal  frosts  have 
caused  the  leaves  to  fall,  and  the  sap  to  descend  into  the 
roots,  nor  later  in  the  vernal  season  than  the  middle  of 
April.  The  mnrmer  of  cutting  is  to  leave  the  stumps 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surfice  of  the  ground,  from 
which  the  suckers  are  much  more  strong  and  vigorous, 
and  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  high  winds,  than  a  growth 
from  stumps,  cut  ten  or  twelve  inches  high,  as  is  the 
practice  with  .some. 

"  Pursuing  this  course,  I  have  never  been  disappoint- 
ed, and  have  now  on  land,  from  which  trees  were  cut  in 
the  midst  of  winter,  a  growth  of  sprouts  of  the  most  vig- 
orous and  promising  appearance. 

"  Respecting  large  trees,  the  growth  of  centuries,  cut 
them  at  whatever  season  you  please,  there  is  scarcely 
one  stump  in  a  thousand  that  will  produce  suckers." 

Preserving  grain. — A  discovery  of  considerable  im- 
portance has  been  announced  with  repard  to  preserving 
grain.  To  preserve  rye,  and  secure  it  from  insects  and 
rats,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  not  to  fan  it  after 
it  is  threshed,  and  to  stow  it  in  the  granaries  mixed  with 
the  chaff.  In  this  slate  it  has  been  kept  more  than  three 
years,  without  experiencing  the  smallest  alteration,  and 
even  without  the  necessity  of  being  turned  to  preserve  it 
from  humidity  and  fermentation.  The  experiment  has 
not  yet  been  made  with  wheat,-and  other  kinds  of  grain  ; 
and  they  may,  probably,  be  preserved  in  chaff  with 
equal  advantage. 


(For  the  New  Encland  Farmer.] 
CHEATING    IN    BUTTER. 

Mr  Editor  :— Will  you  allow  me  to  lay  before  you 
the  grievances  of  those  who  have  to  buy  hulter.'  I 
should  not  complain  of  the  price  of  butter,  (though  that 
is  unusually  high,)  provided  the  article  were  of  good 
quality.  But  to  be  obliged  to  pay  from  30  to  25  cents  a 
pound  for  common  salt,  under  the  name  of  butter,  is  real- 
ly too  bad.  I  bought  a  large  firkin  a  short  time  since, 
and  found  the  upper  layer  very  good,  but  below  that  the 
butter  was  so  intolerably  salt  that  it  was  next  to  impossi- 
ble to  eat  it.  We  melted  a  small  quantity  of  it,  and  sep- 
arated the  salt  from  the  butter,  and  though  we  did  not 
weigh  tliem,  I   think  I  am  safe  in  saying  there   was  as 


uiuch  salt  as  butter.  1  find  from  inquiry  that  my  neigh- 
bors are  suffering  from  the  same  grievance.  Now  I  say 
this  is  a  sheer  imposition,  —  a  downright  c^leal.  I  pro- 
test against  the  introduction  of  the  wooden  nutmeg  sys- 
tem into  butter  making.  Do  be  so  good,  Mr  Editor,  as 
to  try  to  convince  all  butter  makers,  at  least,  that  honer- 
ty  is  the  best  policy.  ^  A. 

Such  cheating  as  that  above  complained  of  should  be 
corrected  by  legal,  if  not  by  legislative,  interference.  It 
is  one  of  tho-e  cases  to  which  the  Hudibrastic  couplet 
does  not  apply  — 

"  Tis  true  the  pleasure  is  as  great. 
In  being  cheated  as  to  cheat." 

We  advise  Mr  'A.'  to  find  out  the  swindler  who  sellm 
salt  for  butter,  and  at  least  let  detection  and  exposure 
tread  on  the  heels  of  fraud,  till  the  evil-doer  shall  b» 
convinced  that'  honesty  is  the  best  policy.' 

MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAI.  SOCIETT, 

Saturday,  Nov.  31, 

EXHIBITION   OF  FFOITS. 

Apples  —From  Joseph  Balch,  Roxbury,  two  kinds, 
names  unknown. 

John  Heard,  Watertown,  and  Messrs  Hovey,  Fall  Pip. 
pin  — large. 

E.  Vose,  Dorchester,  Eppes  Winter  Sweet  and  Hub- 
bardston  Nonsuch. 

J.  C.  Frothingham,  Charlestown,  a  Seedling  Apple 

H.  S.  Kendall,  Brookline,  a  very  handsome  large  Ap- 
ple —  name  unknown. 

Pears— From  D.Adams,   Newbury,  a  Seedling  Ba-| 
king  Pear,  and  a  kind,  name  unknown  —  a  good  pear. 

J.  Balch,  Roxbury,  Ambrelt. 

E.  S.  Rand,  Newburyport,  Crop  Pear —  a  native,  goodf 
Pear. 

E.  Vose,  Dorchester,  Lewis  Pear,  and  Passe  Colraar. 

Cheever  Newhall,  Dorchester,  Chaumontelle  — excel- 
lent. 

In  addition  to  other  new  varieties,  heretofore  received 
the  Society  are  again  indebted  to  Mr  M.  H.  Ruggles,  of 
Fall  River,  for  an  excellent  Pear,  for  the  season,  sup- 
posed a  native,  which  they  call,  agreeable  to  suggestion, 
the'Phillips  Pear.  [The  letter  which  accompanied  it, 
we  must  defer  till  our  next.]  Mr  R.  has  sent  one  other 
kind,  a  seedling,  which  will  be  reported  at  maturity. 

Quinces— From  William  Kenrick,  Newton,  Musk 
Quince,  of  high  perfume,  a  new  and  valuable  kind  for 
preserving.  For  the  Committee, 

B.  V.  French. 

Col.  Wilder,  of  Dorchester,  presented  two  large  rooti 
ofCellery,  one  weighing  IGlbs. 


We  were  visited  early  yesterday  morning  by  a  violent 
north-easterly  snow  storm,  which  continued  through  the 
day.  The  snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  several  inches.— 
During  part  of  the  day  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere was  so  mild  that  the  snow  chiefly  melted  as  it 
fell,  and  the  whole  will  disappear  in  a  short  time,  unless 
the  weather  should  become  colder.  The  Autumn  thus 
far,  had  been  unusually  mild,  and  no  snow  had,  until  thia 
time,  made  its  appearance  in  this  vicinitv. — Boston  Pat. 
Nov.  24. 

Mr  Berwick,  of  Kaighn's  Point,  New  Jersey,  has 
raised  Cotton  during  the  past  season  at  that  place  of  a 
long  and  delicate  staple.  The  seed  was  planted  late 
but  the  plants  attained  the  ordinary  growth,  and  the 
pods  v\'ere  well  filled. 

The  dispute  about  the  boundary  line  between  Ohio 
and  Michigan,  has,  at  length,  been  settled. 


VOL.  XIV.  NO.  ao. 


AND    GARDENER'S    JOURNAL 


f5i) 


Wool. — There   liave   been   no   sales   of  imporUince 
linco  our  last,  iuid  prices  are  oontinueJ. 


BRIGHTON  MARKET— MosDAV,  Nov.  23,   1835. 
Keported  Iprliie  Daily  Advertiser  i.  Patriot. 

In  consequence  of  tlie  unusually  severe  weather,  we 
re  unable  to  give  so  corect  an  acconnt  of  the  market  at 
we  could  wish.  We  qiiole  about  3500  Beef  Cattle,  375 
Stores,  :!800  Sheep,  and  HUH) 

?Rict.s— Beef  CuUle—A  few  lots  of  Cattle  were  pui- 
chnsed  before  they  arrived  at  market,  at  about  last 
week's  prices  which  were  not  suppoited  to  day,  we 
prime  at  31s  Cd  ;  good  at  233  a  303 ;  two  and 
iree  year  old  at  19s  a  2js  {jd. 

BandUng  CaUU.  —  The  barrellers  begin  to  hang 
)ack,  and  appear  to  be  about  supplied  ;  we  noticed  some 
ots  taken  for  less  than  243  for  mess  ;  21s  for  No  1  and 
I6s  for  No  2. 

Stores — Yearlings  at' $40  a5  ;  two  year  old  7  50  a 
13;    ihrce  year  old  $13  a  21. 

S/iff^—Ordin.ii-y    at   8s  a  9s  6d  ;  middling   10s,  Gd, 
lis' Cd  and{123  better   qualities   13s  15s  and  ISsJGd. 

Swine— A  hit  of  old  barrows  at  5  3-8  and  5  1-2  and 
leveral  lots  with  a  few  barrows  at  4  3-4  ;    lots  to  peddle 

1-2  a  4  3-4  for  sows  and  5  1-2  a  5  3-4  for  barrows.  At 
«tail  5  1-2  a  6  for  sows  and  G  12  a  7  for  Barrows. 


H.\Y  and  COTTON  PRESS. 

The  subscriber  respectfully  offers  to  the  public  a  new  and 
ifieful  Macliiue  for  Pressing  Hay,  Coilon,  Hops,  Cider,  and 
dl  compressible  commodilies,  which  he  has  recently  inrenled 
ihich  for  power,  utility  and  cheapness,  he  can  recom- 
nend  to  their  use. 

The  advantage  this  Machine  has  over  all  others  that  have 
een  introduced  is,  it  is  capable  of  producinjr  double  the 
)wer  williout  injury  to  the  machinery. 
That  is  there  are  two  shafts  that  convey  the  power  to  the 
imniodity  to  be  pressed,  instead  of  one  ;  and  the  machinery 
leins;  lixei)  to  both,  operate  equally.  The  Machine  may  be 
onsuucled  to  operate  with  cogs  or  chains  pressing  down  or 
p,  or  both  at  the  same  time.  The  subscriber  has  a  machine 
n  successful  operation,  which  is  said  by  good  judges  to  exceed 
uiylhing  yet  introduced  for  pressing  hay.  The  subscriber 
las  secure'd  Letters  Patent  for  the  above  invention  and  is  now 
eady  to  dispose  of  rights  for  States  Counties  or  Towns. 
Any  information  respecting  said  Machine  may  be  had  by 
ailing  on  Dame,  Baker  and  Clement  of  Gorhnm,  Cumberland 
ounly,  Maine.  SAMUEL    I'.  BAKEK. 

This  certifies  that  we  the  undersigned  having  seen  and  used 
he  above  Press  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  our  opinion  for 
heapness  of  construction,  power  and  utility,  it  is  far  superior 
o  anything  yet  introduced. 


ales  by  the 


MU1.BKRKV  TUBES  AND  SEEDS. 

100,000  Chinese  Mulberry,  or  Jlorus  Muliicaulis,  of  vii 
sizes,  at  reihice'l  prices. 

loO.UtJO  While  Italian  Mulberry,  at 
1000  or  lar;;cr  quanlilics. 

ilil)  11.^  Willie-  Italian  iMulbcrry  seeds; 

.Also  ihi'  Killowmg  sup.  rior  large  sized  trees  which  now  form 
a  Mulliciiv  onliani,  b(U  must  be  removed. 

2000  Cliinese  Mulberry,  3  years  old,  7|l  to  8  feel  high, 
do  do  2        do        54  to  6  feet  high, 

do  do  3        do  and   budded  on   the 

White  Mulberry,  which  have  proved  to  be  much  more  hardy 
than  those  from  cuttings. 

These  (iOOO  trees  are  the  greatest  acquisition  that  any  silk 
culturist  can  possibly  obtain,  and  there  is  not  another  equally 
valuable  collection  for  sale  in  the  Union,  as  those  who  have 
such  will  not  part  with  ihem. 

50,000  cuttings  of  the  Chinese  Mulberry  at  a  reasonable 
rate  by  1000,  &c. 

'J'he  New  Catalogues  of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  are 
just  published,  comprising  the  largest  assortment  ever  offered 
lor  sale,  and  including  all  the  choice  new  varieties.  Venders 
will  be  supplied  in  any  quantities  at  very  low  rates  and  a  liberal 
credit  , 

The  subscribers  will  enter  into  contracts  to  supply  any 
number  of  Chinese  or  White  Italian  Mulberries  on  very  reason- 
able terms. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  of  all  kinds,  Bulbous  Roots, 
Green  House  Plants  and  every  other  article  promptly  sup- 
plied and  at  verv  moderate  prices 

N.  H.     Pear  Trees  of  large  size,— Catalogues 
to  everv  applicant. 

Flushing.  L.  I.Oct.  7. 


11  be  sent 
WM.  PRINCE  &  SONS. 


IMIICES  OV  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 

CORRECTED    WITH    GREAT    CAIIE,  WEF-KLT. 


Russetts  and  Baldwins, 
vhite 


Rev.  Jai 
S.  C.  Clement.  Postmaster, 
Daniel  Baker,  Esq. 
Capt.  Robert  Johnson, 
J.  0.  Baker. 

GoRHAM,  Nov.  11,  1835. 


Moses  Fogg, 

Col.  Samuel  Stephcnsen, 
Jacob  S.  Smith,  Esq. 
Wm.  E.  Files,  Town  Rep. 

eow6m 


NOTICE. 

The  subscriber  has  become  associated  with  Mr  George  W. 
WTiile,  an  experienced  Nurseryman  and  Gardener,  recoiii- 
oendeii  by  Jlessrs  Winship  of  Brighton.  They  offer  an'  ex- 
lensive  assortment  of  Fruit  Trees  of  good  size,  and  vigorous 
^owth,  together  with  shrubbery,  perennial  plants,  bulbous 
-oots,  &.C.  Any  article,  not  on  hand,  which  may  be  wished 
'or,  will  be  furnished  from  the  best  establishments,  by  the 
unior  partner,  without  extra  expense. 

They  are  preparing  a  market  store  for  vegetables,  also  for 
leeds  for  the  garden,  for  the  florist  and  the  farmer. 

Worcester,  Nov.  15,  1835.        3w  O.  FISKE. 


A  VALUABLE  FARM  FOR  RENT, 

The  Farm  lately  occupied  by  Doct.  Selh  Millington,  dec'd., 
about  one  mile  from  the  town  of  St.  Charles.  The  Land  is 
first  rate,  and  in  good  order  for  cultivation.  There  are  two 
orchards  of  choice  variety  of  fruits,  embracing  many  kinds  of 
cider  and  keeping  Apples— there  are  in  all  about  3000  Iruit 
there  is  afso  an  orchard  and  ledge  of  white  i\lulberi-y 
imber,  n  excellent  order  for  rearing  silk 
en  that  this  climate  is  well  adapted  to  the 
There  are  about  sixty  acres  in  these  or 
I'here  are  about  twenty  acres  in  good  timothy 
about  forty  acres  of  excellent  pasture  adjacent  to 


Trees,  2000  in 
worms — [it  is  pi 
growing  of  silk 
chards. 
mead 


he  Mill,  and  about  fifty  acres  of  other  land  for  farming  pur- 
poses.   There  is  on  the   farm  a   valuable    Ox  Tread   Mill, 
which    is  capable  of  grinding  40  or  60  bushels  of  corn  or 
wheal  in  a  day— the  mill  will  be  leased  together  wilh  ten  oxen. 
The  buildings  are  a  capacious  dwalling  house  ;  a  good  barn, 
stable,  kilchen,  and  <,iher  out  houses.    There  is  also  on  the 
larm    a   valuable  mine  of  superior   Stone  Coal,  capable  of 
supplying  any  qnanlity — two  shafts  have  already  been  .sunk. 
The  farm  may  be  leased  entire,  or  divided  in  such  manner  as 
ill  best  suit  tenants,  for  one  year,  or  term  of  years,  apply  at 
lis  office  or  to  J.  M.  MILLINGTON,  Adm'r. 
tit.  Charles,  Mi.  sept  19  of  Selh  Millington  dec'd. 


Appi.es 
Hf.ans, 
Uekf,  mess. 

Cargo,  No.  1. 

prime,         .... 
Beeswax,  (Americrn)     .        . 
jtUTTER  inspectetl,  No.  1,    . 
Cheese,  new  milk,  .... 
Feathers,  northern,  geese,      . 

southern,  geese, 
Flax,  American,      .        .        .        • 
Fish,  Cod,  .        .       . 

Flour,  Genesee,      .        .     cash 
Baltimore,  Howard  street, 
B.iltimore,  wharf, 
Alexandria, 
Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow  . 
southern  yellow 
white, 
Rye,  northern. 

Barley 

Oats,  nor  hern, .     (prime) 
Hay,  best  English,  per  ton  of  2000  lbs 
eastern  screwed,  . 
hard  pressed,    .... 
Honey, 
Hops,  1st  quality 

2d  quality   .... 

Lard,  Boston,  1st  sort,    . 

southern,  1st  sort, 

Leather,  slaughter,  sole, 

do.        upper, 

dry  hide,  sole, 

do.        upper,  . 
Philadelphia,  sole. 
^         Baltimore,  sole,  . 
Lime,  best  sort,        .... 
Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  extra  clear,  . 
Navy,  mess,  .... 
bone,  middlings,  scarce. 
Seeds,  Herd's  Grass, 
Red  Top, 

Red  Clover,  northern. 
White  Dutch  Honeysuckle,  . 
Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 
Tallow,  tried,     .... 
Wool,  prime,  or  Saxrmy  Fleeces,     . 
American,  full  blood,  washed, 
do.        3-4ths  do. 


barrel 
bush(-l 
barrel 


quintal 
barrel 


FARBI  FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

An  excellent  Farm  containing  70  acres,  situated  in  Marlbo- 
rou'^h.  Mass.,  with  a  house  and  barn  theneon,for  sale, or  would 
be  exchanged  for  property  in  the  city  of  Boston.  For  terms 
and  pariiculars  inquire  of  G.  C.  BARRETT  at  this  office,  or 
N.  B.  PROCTOR,  Esq.  of  said  Mailborough.  6m 


do. 


1-2 


1-4  and  common 
•e  washed 
f  Pulled  superfine, 

1st  Lambs,    . 

2d      do. 


ST.  HELENA  POTATOES. 

The  subscriber  has  brought  to  this  market  a  few  hundred 
jushels  of  that  Superior  kind  of  Potato  (called  the  St.  Hel- 
:na  Potato.)  All  persons  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  procuring  the  Seed,  can  do  it  by  applying  at 
the  'I  wharf,  Boston,  opposite  the  Wharfinger's  office. 
Boston,  Nov.  18,  1835.  MOSFS  HEALY. 


COMPLETE  SET  OP  THE  PARMER. 

For  sale  at  this  office,  one  complete  set  of  the  New  England 
Farmer  comprising  tweU-e  volumes,  neatly  a:  d  well  bound 
and  perfect.    Price  ,§3  25  per  volume,  cash.  Nov.  25 


MORUS  MULTICAXJLIS. 

For  sale  at  the  Agricullural  Warehouse,  51  and  52  No 


Market  street,  any  number  of  Trees  of  the  Morns  IMulticauli* 
ir  Chinese  Mulberry.  These  trees  were  propagated  in  this 
lountry.  The  superiority  of  the  foliage  of  this  tree  as  food 
for  the  silk-worm  over  all  other,  has  repeatedly  been  tested . 
and  is  prov'  d  beyond  a  doubt  The  price  for  Trees,  from  4 
lo  5  feet  high  is  g30  per  hundred,  ^4,50  per  dozen,  S,-.  50f 
single.  Trees  but  2  or  3,  with  good  roots  g'25  per  hundred. 
GEORGE  G  BARRETT, 


MORUS    MULTICAULIS. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Nursery  of  William  Kenrick,  Nonantum  Hill  in 
Newton,  near  Boston,  and  near  the  Worcester  Rail  Road. 
Selections  of  the  finest  varieties  of  New  Flemish  Pears, — 
also  Apples,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Plums,  Nectarins,  Almonds, 
Apricots,  Grape  'Vines,  Currants,  Rasberries,  fine  imported 
Lancashire  Gooseberries,  Strawerries,  &c. — 

MoRUs  MuLTicAULis,or  Ci.iiiese  Mulberry,  by  the  single 
tree,  the  100  or  1000 — and  Plantations  for  silk  lurnished  at  the 
reduced  prices  and  reasonable  rates. 

12,000  Peach  Trees  of  finest  select  kinds  are  now  ready  for 
sale. 

Ornami  ntal  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  Roses  of  about  1000 
finest  kinds, — Also  Herbaceous  flowering  plants,  Pceonies  and 
splendid  Double  Dahlias. 

The  excellence  of  the  varieties,  the  quality,  the  size,  con- 
linually  improve  as  the  numbers  are  augmented.  These 
now  comprise  nearly  400,(00— covering  compactly  about 
20  acres. 

All  orders  left  -with  Geo.  C.  Barrett,  who  is  Agent,  at 
his  Seed  Store  and  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Reposi- 
tory, Nos  51  i^.  52,  North  Market  street,  will  be  in  like  man- 
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PROVISION  MARKET. 

retail   PitlCEI. 

Hams,  northern,                .  .           pound       12  12 

southern,           none.        .  "           11  1'^ 

Pork,  whole  hogs,              v  .                "39 

Poultry,    .               .               .  "          10  14 

Butter,  (tub)    ,               .  »               "          18  23 

hrmp             .                .  "           22  25 

Eggs,                  .         '      -.  .            dozen       23  25 

Potatoes,                                ^  bushel      50  5T 

Cider,                         '        .  .              barrel    1  25  1  75 


er  ouly  attended   to — Catalogues  gratis 


application. 


FARM  FOR  SALJfi 

In  Roxbury  a  valuable  and  productive  Farm,  containing 
twenty  acres,  three  quarte'rs  of  prime  land  in  a  good  state  of 
cultivation,  a  large  orchard  of  choice  fruit  in  full  bearing,  a 
»ood  house,  barn,  corn-barn  and  other  buildings  in  good  repairs 
i\\o  wells  of  good  water,  &c.  The  above  is  five  miles  from 
Slate  street  and  is  a  very  pleasant  residence.     For  further. 


articu  ars  inquire  of  G.  C.  Barrett,  N.  E.  Farmer  Office.  ;  25  per  cent  of  the  fodder,  and  the  animals  a|[e_k^P'  "1 " 

„r,i  0.1  JOB  SU.^iNER.  on  the  oremises.      '.  hmipr  onler.  nov  2  J.  R  NEWbLL. 


sept.  23. 


JOB  SU.MNER,  on  the  premises. 


MORUS  MULTICAULIS. 

JOSEPH  DAVENPORT,  of  Colerain,  Mass.  offers  for 
sale  16,000  trees  of  the  Morus  Muliicaulis,  or  Chinese  Mul- 
berry, being  a  part  of  his  trees  cultivated  at  Colerain  and  at 
Suffield,  Cl.,  16  m.lcs  north  of  Hartford,  or.e  mile  from  the 
river.  The  trees  are  from  2  to  5  feet  high.  Price  according 
10  size,  from  25  to  30  dollars  per  hundred.  Were  propagated 
from  trees  that  endured  the  last  severe  winter  unprotected. 
Purchasers  will  be  furnished  with  a  knowledge  of  its  culture 
and  suitable  soil,  which,  if  attended  to  will  ensure  it  without 
protection  against  the  severity  of  our  climate.  Trees  will  be 
carefully  packed  and  forwarded  by  land  or  water  lo  any  part 
of  the  country.  Orders  received  by  mail  will  receive  prompt 
altention.  Colerain.  Od. 


,1836 


STRAW    CUTTERS. 

For  sale   at  the    Agricullural  Warehouse   No.  51  Hf  52, 
Nrailh  Market  Street. 

Willis'  improved  Straw  Cutter,  Green's,  do  Eastman  s  do. 
Safford's,  ido-     Stowell's,  do,  Dutch  hand. 

The  advantage  of  cutting  tood  for  horse, 
cows,  is  of  great   importance,  as  there  i 


-  even  for 

saving  of  at  least 

als  are  kept  in  much 


belter  order. 
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IFrotn  the  Knickerbocker  for  September.] 
STANZAS, 

ADDIII8SED  TO    A  FRIEND   ON  THE    DAI  OF   HEK 
MARRIAGE, 

No  voice  but  lliat  of  gladness 

Should  meet  thine  ear  to-day. 
Yet  only  in  deep  sadness, 

Can  I  love's  tribute  pay  ; 
Unbidden  tears  are  spiingiog, — 

Their-  source  thy  heart  can  tell  ; 
Of  joy  I  should  be  singing, 

I  can  but  sigh,  —  'Farewell  !' 

When  from  life's  fairy  garland 

Has  fallen  a  precious  gem, 
Can  I  smile  to  see  it  glisten 

In  another's  diadem  1  ' 

Could  I  hear  thy  deep  vow  spoken. 

Without  a  thought  of  pain. 
When  I  felt  the  best  link  broken 

In  Friendship's  golden  chain  1 

Yet  mine  is  selfish  sorrow. 

Which  love  should  hush  to  rest. 
And  my  heart  should  solace  borrow. 

From  the  thought  that  thou  art  blest. 
Where  hope  once  claimed  dominion, 

Joy  holds  his  revel  bright, 
And  thy  spirit's  drooping  pinion 

Waxes  strong  in  Love's  pure  light. 

I  know  that  thou  art  happy  ; 

Oh  may  Atfection's  glass. 
With  its  diamond  sparkles  measure 

1  mie  s  changes  as  they  pass. 
Could  friendship's genlle  magic 

Rule  thy  horoscope  of  doom. 
Not  a  moment  e'er  should  meet  thee 

In  sadness  or  in  gloom. 

Farewell,  farewell,  Beloved  One  ! 

Though  destined  far  to  roam, 
When  thoughts  come  crowding  on  thee 

Of  thy  distant  native  home,— 
The  home  from  whence  has  vanished 

One  dear  familiar   face, 
And  tlie  hearth  whence  joy  was  banished. 

When  thou  left  a  vacant  place  : 

When  Memory's  mournful  music 

Awakes  thy  pleasant  tears. 
Oh  !  let  one  chord  still  vibrate 

To  the  friend  of  early  years. 
I  love  thee  in  my  sorrow, 

I  love  thee  more  in  joy  ; 
Time  could  not  change  our  friendship,— 

Shall  absence  e'er  destroy  1 

anecdote  was  related  to  me  of  a  farmer  in  Ver 
mont  to  whom  his  neighbors  were  accustomed  to 
resort  for  the  p.trpose  of  proctring  their  seed 
wheat;  as  he  was  able  to  supply  ,hem  with  that 
wh.ch  was  very  superior  in  its  appearance.,  wo- 
ducttveness,  and  early  maturity,  which  he  was 
accustotned  to  call  barrel  wheat,  and  which  read 
ily  cotnmanded  three  dollas  per  bushel,  when 
other  wheat  was  sold  for  one  dollar,  and  ooe  do" 
lar  and  a  cp.arter.  The  secret  was  at  last  di.scov- 
ered.  He  used,  before  threshing  his  wheat  tn 
select   the   best  sheaves,  and  striking  them    over 


the  head  of  an  open  barrel,  three  or  four  times 
before  laying  them  down  to  be  threshed,  obtiiiued 
in  this  way  a  superior  seed.  As  in  this  way  the 
largest  and  earliest  ripe  kernels  would  be  shaken 
out,  and  fall  into  the  barrel,  he  obtained  what 
might  be  considered  a  selected  seed,  which  he 
denominated  his  'barrel  wheat '  ;  and  which  the 
farmers,  until  they  learnt  how  to  do  it  for  them- 
selves, found  their  advantage  in  purchasing. — 
Henry   Colman. 

Cancer. — A  jeweller,  who  had  a  bad  cancer- 
ous pimple  on  his  cheek,  having  occasion  to  dis- 
solve some  gold  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  rubbed  it 
several  times,  unconsciously,  with  his  impregna- 
ted fingers,  and  was  surprised  to  find  it  sfieedily 
change  its  appearance,  and  shortly  disappear.  JM. 
Recamier,  suspecting  the  cause,  made  several  uni- 
formly successful  experiments  of  the  same  nature  ; 
and  thus  an  accident  discovered  a  new  caustic  for 
cancerous  affections.  The  propoition  he  adopts, 
are  one  ounce  of  the  acid  to  six  grains  of  chlo- 
ruret  of  pure  gold; — Metropolitan. 


FARM  FOR  SAI.E. 

For  sale  a  Farm  in  Bedford,  County  of  Middlesex,  17  miles 
from  lioslon  and  10  from  Lowell,  containing  104  acres  inclu- 
ding about  15  acres  covered  with  a  valuable  growth  of  wood 
which  has  been  preserved  with  great  care  for  the  last  20  years, 
the  garden  contains  about  3  acres  under  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion and  is  furnished  with  a  great  variety  of  flowers  and 
shrubs  which  have  been  collected  ai  much  labor  and  expense; 
at  ached  to  the  garden  is  a  Green  House  tilled  with  ihiily 
bearing  Grape  Vines,  and  choice  and  valuable  plants  which 
will  be  sold  or  not  as  the  purchaser  may  clioose.  The  Farm 
is  under  good  cultivation  and  together  with  Ihe  Garden  ij 
storked  wilh  the  choicest  Fruits,  such  as  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  Quinces,  Plums,  Strawberries  of  various  kinds, 
Raspberries,  Goosel)erries  &c  &c.,  which  ihe  present  owner 
has  spared  no  expense  in  obtaining.  The  Farm  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Concord  Uiver,  which  is  well  supplied  wilh 
fish,  and  th  ■  country  around  abounds  wilh  game,  n  aking  it  a 
desirable  retreat  to  the  gentleman  who  is  fond  of  fishing  or 
sh'  oting. 

Possession  will  be  given  on  the  1st  April  next— for  terms, 
which  will  be  hberal,  apply  to  the  subscriber  in  Boslon  or  at 
the  Farm.  JAIMLS  VILA. 

Oct.  1,  1335.  2m 


Crdstacea — A  Mr  Eighl,  an  Americai-,  has 
discovered,  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  a  sjiccies  of 
Crustacea,  bearing  a  .otriking  resemblance  to  the 
family  of  trilobites,  supposed  by  naturalists  to  be 
now  extinct.  The  eyes  are  exactly  the  same, 
being  semilunar,  placed  on  the  summit  of  the 
h'.ad,  and  perfectly  corresponding  lo  the  two  em- 
inences of  the  same  form,  at  the  same  place  as  the 
trilobites. 


Mice. — A  farmer,  of  Beame,  who  kept  his  corn 
on  an  unboarded  floor,  fc  und  it  constantly  de- 
voured by  mice.  To  remedy  this,  he  plunged  a 
number  of  earthen  pots  into  the  earth,  all  round 
the  heap  of  corn  ;  he  filled  them  half  full  of  wa- 
ter, and,  being  varnished  withinside,  when  the 
mice  came  to  drink  they  slipped  in  and  were 
drowned.  In  the  space  of  two  months  he  thus 
destroyed  14,500. 


Moths — Many  collections  have  been  injured 
by  the  oil  which  exudes  from  the  bodies  of  moths, 
&c.  after  death,  and  which  not  only  destroys  the 
specimen  itself,  but  all  those  in  its  neighborhood. 
A  M.  Dobner  has  found,  that  by  dijiping  the 
bodies  of  these  moths  into  naphtha,  all  mischief 
is  obviated. 


FOR  SALE  AT  THOMAS   MASON'S  GARLEN, 
EDEW   STREET,  CHARL.ESTOWN. 

Raspberries,  &c..  While  Antwerp,  Red  Antwerp,  Red 
Barnet  —Also  a  few  doz.  Mason's  new  seedling  Grape,  Rasp, 
berries  of  a  superior  quality  for  size  and  flavor. 

Also— Red  and  While  Dutch  Currants,  a  very  large  fruil 
by  Ihe  doz.  or  hundred,— also  Grape  Vines  of  all  kinds. 

Also— Trained  Peach  Trees,  do.  Nectarines  and  Apricots, 
trained  for  walls  and  fences,  from  one  lo  ihree  year  old. 

Also— English  Gooseberry  Bushes.— All  orders  left  wilh 
GEO.  C.  BARRETT,  willbe  duly  allended  lo. 

VALUABLE  NEW  IVoRK  OK  SILK 

American  Silk  Grower's  Guide,  is  this  day  published  at  the 
office  of  the  New  England  Farmer— being  The  an  of  growing 
the  Mulberry  and  manufacture  of  Silk  on  the  system  of  suc- 
cessive crops  each  season — by  V^'m.  Kenrick,  author  of  the 
INew  American  Orchardist;  112  pp.  price  42  cents,  neally 
bound  in  clolh.  Booksellers  and  traders  supplied  on  favorable 
'frms.  GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 

LUSTRE  FLOWER  POTS. 

For  sale  at  he  New  England  Farmer  Office,  beautiful  Super 
Superb  Flower  Pols. 


The  CHAMELEON. — Dr  Duvernoy,  Professor  of 
Zoology  at  Strasburg,  is  said  to  have  made  some 
interesting  observations  on  the  mode  of  nourish- 
ment peculiar  to  the  chameleon,  of  which  there  is 
a  living  specimen  at  that  place.  It  never  drinks, 
but  feeds  on  flies  and  spiders,  and  is  very  fond  of 
butterflies.  Its  tongue  will  seize  its  prey  more 
than  a  foot  distance  !  but  the  mechanism  which 
enables  it  so  suddenly  to  dart  forth  and  draw 
back  this  organ,  yet  remains  to  be  discovered. 

Electrical  eel — that  rare  fish,  the  electri- 
cal eel,  was  caught  some  time  ago  near  Grave- 
Imes.  The  pilot  of  the  vessel  received  a  severe 
shock  on  taking  it  from  the  net,  and  all  the  crew 
on  touching  it  experienced  a  like  sensation,  which 
however  weakened  at  every  touch,  and  diminish- 
ed  gradually  till  the  animal  expired. 


J\'etv  JEuglana  rarmer^s  ^hnanac 
For  1836. 

Jusl  published  by  JOHN  ALLEN,  &  CO.  Corner  of 
Washington  and  School  sircels,  up  slairs,  and  by  GEO.  C. 
B.ARRETT  at  the  Seed  Store  No  51  and  52,  Norih  Market 
Streei,  FESSENDEN'S  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER'S 
ALMANAC  lor  1836.  For  sale  also  by  Booksellers,  Shop- 
keepers, &.C.,  generally. 

This  Almanac  w  11  be  found  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
amusing  of  the  series,  of  which  it  composes  No  VIII.  It 
consists  of  ihe  usual  asironomical  calculaiions,  humorous 
poetical  sketches  of  ihe  monlbs  ;  observa  ions  and  directions 
elative  to  Ihe  employmcnl  of  the  Farmer,  which  will  be  found 
appropriate  lo  each  month  in  Ihe  circle  of  the  seasons,  '•Agri- 
culture ajid  Rural  Economy,"  including  cms  and  descriptions 
of  many  of  the  most  u^'l'ul  implements  employed  iu  till,  ge. 
Valualile  Recipes  ;  Husbandry  Honorable,  a  piihv  piece  of 
paramount  poetry.  The  Splendors  of  the  Selling  Sun,  a 
poetical  eff'usion  ;  Aphorisms  ;  Eulogy  on  Ihe  Art  of  Ameul- 
turt;  Calendar  of  I'ourls,  Roads,  DrMaiires,  Ac.  Ac. 


It  was  an  observation  of  Shaftsbury,  an  infidel 
that  "  Ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth  "  !  ' 


THE   aiEAV  EaiGLAlVD    FARMER 

Is  published  every  Wednesday  Evening,  at  g3  per  annum, 
payable  at  the  end  of  Ihe  year  — but  those  who  pay  wilhin 
sixty  days  from  the  lime  of  subscribing,  are  enlided  to  a  de- 
duclion  of  fifty  cents. 

[Cr  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  paymcul 
being  made  iu  advance. 
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New  Fori— G  C.  Thorburn,  11  John-slreet. 
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West  Bradford.— HKl.t-  &  Co.  Booksellers 
Mtddlehury.  ^.—Wight  Chapmam,  Merchant. 
i/ur//orrf— Goodwin  JJ-  Co.  Booksellers. 
Ncwburyport—ER¥.tiv.7.r.n  Stedman,  Bookseller. 
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REV.  JOHN  TODD'S  ADDRESS 

BELIVEKED  BKFORE  THE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCTETV, 

at  .Vorthampton,  October  7,  1835. 

There  scciii  to  be  some  obvious  ailvantagcs  in 
callini;  a  iimn  to  aiblress  you  on  n  subject  about 
which  lie  knows  nothing.  If  a  man  landerstands 
a  suhjcpt,  yon  feel  bound  to  give  him  your  close 
attention,  —  to  weigh  what  he  says,  —  anil,  it 
may  be,  yield  some  prejudices,  or  act  in  conform- 
ity with  his  advice.  Not  so  in  the  other  case : 
if  you  bestow  little  or  no  attention,  you  feel  that 
he  deserves  no  more  ;  if  you  feel  that  here  or 
there  your  principles  or  practice  are  reproved, 
you  ran  comfort  yourself  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  subject.  All  these  advantages,  and 
many  others,  equally  great,  will  be  abundantly 
realized  on  this  occasion.  There  is  one  thing, 
however,  which  1  hope  you  will  remember ;  and 
that  is,  that  if  1  do  not  throw  out  any  hints  which 
are  of  any  worth,  it  will  not  be  because  I  do  not 
•wish  to  do  it. 

It  is  obvious  to  every  man,  whether  he  he  a 
keen  observer  or  not,  that  our  farming  improve- 
ments are  very  far  from  keeping  p.ice  with  the 
day.  Our  manufacturers  spare  no  study,  no 
travel  and  no  expense,  to  improve  their  machi- 
nery. If  we  have  not  machinists  who  can  make 
thi.s  or  that  part  of  the  machinci-y,  they  send  to 
Europe  where  there  arc.  If  we  have  not  men 
who  can  dye  this  or  that  color,  or  weave  this  or 
that  beautiful  pattern,  they  will  search  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  old  world,  till  they  are  found. 
And  men  have  been  smuggled  away  from  Eng- 
land in  casks  and  hogsheads  wljo  are  now  in 
some  of  our  factories.  The  man  who  can  sim- 
plify a  machine  by  taking  out  a  single  wheel,  is 
rewarded  with  a  fortune.  But  when  and  where 
do  you  find  the  farmer  or  a  combination  of  farm- 
ers who  take  equal  pains  to  make  improvements? 
Is  it  not  a  kind  of  received  maxim,  that  little  or 
no  improvements  are  to  be  made  in  farming? 
And  as  a  profession,  is  not  that  of  fanning  sup- 
posed to  be  where,  or  about  where,  it  is  to  re- 
main ?  As  you  pass  over  the  beautiful  hills  and 
Talleys  of  New  England,  and  see  not  more  than 
a  half,  or  perhaps  a  thiril  of  the  land  subdued  ; 
barren  hills,  bushy  swamps,  and  fern  pastures, — 
there  not  something  forbidding  in  the  profession 
of  a  farmer  ?  And  do  not  our  young  men,  for 
the  most  part,  turn  away  to  almost  any  thing, 
rather  than  be  farmers?  Why,  they  had  rather 
be  pale-faqpd,  pennyless  clerks  in  our  cities  — 
rrther  make  their  home  on  the  mountain  waves 
—  rather  hide  in  the  forests  of  the  west,  than  to 
settle  down  as  farineis  in  New  England. 

There  is  no  banner  that  waves  upon  the  deep, 
which  waves  over  prouder  hearts,  than  our  own 
stars.     There  is  no   ship  that  climbs  the  waves, 

that  leaps  off  with  a  freer  gait,  than  our  own 

And  there  is  no  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  that 
can  lift  up  his  head  with  more  real  respect,  than 
a  citizen  of  these  United  States.  But  the  proud- 
est spot,  (if  we  may  tdk  about  pride,)  on  this  or 
any  other  continent,  is  New  England,     You  may 


talk  about  the  mighty  west  —  or  the  lofty  charac- 
ter of  the  south —  but  go  where  you  will,  there 
is  no  spirit  that  walks  this  earth  like  that  of  the 
Yankee.  Do  you  hear  the  fall  of  the  mighty  tr-e 
in  the  wilderness  ?  de|iend  upon  it,  it  falls  by  thi; 
Yankee's  axe.  Do  you  find  the  stream  turned 
away  from  yonder  mountain,  and  apparently  made 
to  run  up  hill,  and  increase  as  it  runs  ?  it  is  hi.'' 
hand  that  digs  the  channel  and  guides  it.  Do 
you  find  the  man  near  the  southern  pole  who 
dares  go  and  look  into  the  mouth  of  the  whale  ? 
he  is  a  Yankee  ;  to  be  sure  he  cannot  make  dis- 
coveries in  the  moon,  and  find  mountains  of  |ire- 
cio'us  stones  there  ;  but  if  you  could  make  him 
believe  there  were  such  things  there,  I  verily  be- 
lieve he  would  seek  a  ladder  by  which  to  get 
there,  and  then  with  a  patent  for  the  invention, 
draw  it  up  afler  him. 

Now  for  one,  I  not  only  glory  in  being  a  New 
England  man,  but  I  want  to  transmit  this  charac- 
ter down  to  posterity.  But  I  believe  we  are  in 
fault  in  one  respect,  viz :  we  suffer  too  many  of 
our  young  men  to  go  oflfand  leave  us.  We  raisfe 
up  a  promising  son,  upon  whom  we  set  our  hearts, 
and  if  he  has  any  share  of  spirit  and  enterprise, 
he  is  away,  and  New  England  ts  no  more  his 
home.  A  few  remain,  —  not  one-fifth  of  what 
the  soil  would  support,  not  enough  to  raise  what 
we  consume,  but  enough  to  keep  our  farms  in 
always  the  same  condition  as  they  have  been  for 
generations.  Our  hills  will  continue  barren,  and 
the  mica  will  shine  in  our  rocks,  and  whole  dis- 
tricts will  continue  swamps  and  waste  lands,  so 
long  as  our  young  men  all  go  off.  Those  who 
would  make  first  rate  men  are  pushed  off,  and 
their  enterprise  is  all  lost  to  us.  Now  if  I  could 
throw  out  a  few  bints  which  would  be  the  means 
of  keeping  our  young  men  at  home,  I  should  not 
only  promote  the  interest  of  the  firmer,  but  the 
whole  interests  of  New  England,  and  of  the  na- 
tion. Let  us  look,  then,  at  the  causes  which  carry 
our  young  men  away. 

There  is  one  trait  in  the  character  of  New- 
England  people  peculiar  to  thein.  It  is  the  ar- 
dent, unquenchable  love  of  money.  Money  the 
Yankee   must  and   will   have.      On  that  he   fixes 

his   eye  with  a  gaze  ever  burning  and   eager 

Sometimes  you  will  find  him  chasing  the  whale, 
trapping  the  beaver,  on  the  rafY  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence, on  the  pedlar's  cart  among  the  mountains, 
or  watching  the  machinery  which  every  moment 
turns  out  a  button,  or  a  roll  of  cloth.  Sometimes 
you  will  see  hiin  seeking  money  by  marriage  at  a 
distance  —  and  I  believe  this  is  the  only  way  in 
which  he  honestly  acquires  it,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  loses  all  self-respect.  This  leads  him  to 
inventions  and  patents,  and  I  regret  to  say  it, 
sometimes  to  a  species  of  dishonesty  which  is 
well  known  by  the  name  of  wooden  nutmeg  sell- 
ing. It  also  lead.s  to  many  useful  inventions  ; 
and  in  the  words  of  the  ballad  which  1  lately 
heard  beautifully  quoted, 

"  If  we  the  wooden  nutmeg  make. 
We  made  the  cotton  gin,  Sir." 


Now  many,  who  most  egri  ginusly  mistake  our 
chara(;ter,  suppose  that  all  this  Sj  rings  from  a  sel- 
fish, a  cold,  an  avaricious  dis|  osition  ;  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  race,  in  whose  bosoms 
there  was  a  particle  of  any  thing  but  avarice,  to 
be  so  greedy  for  money.  But  this  is  not  so.  '1  he 
Yankee  miserly  !  \\  hat  mean  tlie.se  schools,  these 
colleges,  these  seminaries  of  learning  scattered 
over  all  New  England  — the  glory  of  this  or  any 
other  land  !  Is  there  a  spot  on  earth  where 
money  is  so  freely  and  so  aljimdant'y  given  to 
these  and  to  kin<lred  objects,  as  in  New  England! 
Miserly  !  Shew  our  community  a  great  and  no- 
ble enterprise  of  a  |iubli(;  nature,  and  -see  if  ther« 
he  a  ]ieo[)le  on  earth  who  wi  1  be  so  generous  — 
more  noble  — more  sublime  in  their  acts. 

And  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Yankee 
loves  money,  and  that  he  will  have  it.  And  what  is 
the  princi|de  which  moves  him  in  all  this?  I  will 
tell  you:  it  is  an  inborn,  unquenchable,  irrepressible, 
desire  to  be  independent.  Our  sons,  from  the 
very  cradle,  breathe  the  air  of  independence  — 
and  we  teach  them  to  owe  no  man  —  to  depend 
upon  no  n)an.  It  is  to  gratify  this  love  of  inde- 
pendence that  they  rake  the  ocean  and  the  earth 
for  money.  Now  I  woulil  not  have  them  possess 
less  of  this  spirit;  but  I  would  shew  them  that 
they  can  gratify  it  by  staying  at  home.  Let  the 
enterprise  which  is  expended  in  subduing  the  for- 
ests, and  enduring  the  fevers  of  our  new  country, 
be  expended  upon  the  waste  hills  and  unsubdued 
valleys  at  home,  and  New  England  would  be  a 
garden,  and  we  could  have  a  population,  1  hesi- 
tate  not  to  say,  of  ten  to  one.  Try  then  to  raise 
the  standard  of  farming,  by  sul>duing  our  soil,  and 
you  keep  our  youth  at  liome.  Till  this  is  done, 
and  till  our  young  men  can  see  that  they  can  live 
here  and  be  independent,  they  will  go  oflT.  They 
ought  to  go  off.  Now  there  is  a  great  mistake 
among  farmers,  which  has  a  bearing  on  this  point. 
And  that  is,  they  covet  too  much  land.  Almost  all 
our  farms  are  probably  from  f'our  to  ten  times  too 
large.  A  farmer  never  feels  that  he  has  got  land 
enough.  He  adds  field  to  field,  does  not  half  sub- 
due or  m.-inure  what  he  has  got,  and  still  wants 
more.  One  of  the  most  productive  and  profitable 
farms  I  ever  saw,  contained  but  fourteen  acres. 
It  was  every  inch  subdued,  improved  and  ma- 
nured ;  and  the  owner  is  what  we  call  a  very 
thrifty,  if  not  a  rich  man,  —  while  his  neighbor, 
who  skims  over  three  hundred  acres,  and  works 
full  as  hard,  grows  poor.  By  proper  manage- 
ment, I  am  satisfied,  every  acre  of  land  which  is 
fit  to  raise  corn  upon,  can  be  made  to  yield  one 
hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  Is  it  not  better  to 
put  the  manure  and  care  and  labor  upon  it,  and 
raise  the  one  hundred  bushels,  than  to  spread  the 
same  over  four  acres,  and  thus  drive  away  three 
of  your  sons  to  the  west  ?  As  long  as  fiirmers 
feel  that  they  must  have  so  much  land,  they  will 
be  in  debt,  will  hate  Life  Insurance  Ofiices,  will 
never  see  what  the  earth  can  be  made  to  yield, 
and  never  have  New  England  filled  ii))  with  a 
great  body  of  intelligent  farmers.     As  things  novr 
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are,  what  is  tlie  pinccs.s  ?  1  wiil  tell  you,  A  man 
•WHS  one  of  our  large  farms.  !t  is  paid  for.  He 
raises  up  a  large  family.  The  girls  are  married 
off,  and  ho  gives  car-h  one  her  portion.  lie  him- 
s«'f  dies,  and  his  farm  falls  to  his  five  sons.  One 
nf  these  five  takes  the  farm,  and  agrees  to  pay  the 
ether  sons  llieir  shares.  '1  hey  go  off  to  the  west, 
and  retnrn  no  more.  He  undertakes  by  economy 
and  industry  to  keep  all  the  farm,  and  send  four- 
fij'ths  of  its  vahie  to  the  west.  By  and  by,  he  finds 
he  caimot  do  it  as  fast  as  he  agreed  to  do  it.  Ho 
goes  to  the  Life  Insurance  Company,  or  some- 
where else,  mortgages  his  farm,  and  starts  anew 
to  pay  for  it.     All  his  life  he  toils — ^pays  inteiest 

—  thinks  the   far'iier  has  a  very  hard  row  to  hoe, 

—  and  it  is  not  till  the  close  of  his  life  that  lie 
gets  free  from  debt.  When  he  dies,  the  same 
{irocess  has  to  he  gone  over  again,  and  thus, about 
e»ery  generation,  we  send  off  four-fifths  of  our 
sens  to  the  west,  and  then  send  four-fifths  of  the 
value  of  our  lands  afler  them.  Now  this  is  poor 
policy  ;  and  I  sometimes  wonder  how  it  is  that 
eur  farms  are  in  any  condition  that  is  tolerable  ; 
for  their  worth,  many  times  over  has  been  sent 
away  to  the  west.  !f,  instead  of  this,  our  farmers 
would  divide  up  their  farms,  and  make  every  acre 
j^ield  all  that  it  can  be  made  to  yield,  our  towns 
OTonlil  not  have  that  appearance  of  age  and  decay 
•which  too  many  of  them  have.  '  Praise  a  great 
fcrm,'  says  the  immortal  poet  of  Rome,  'but  cul- 
tivate a  little  one.'  I  have  noticed  that  men  as 
tlicy  grow  old,  seem  to  want  more  and  more  land, 
and  seldom  do  you  find  a  man  who  feels  that  be 
has  enough.  I  know  they  talk  of  the  fertility  of 
tlie  west,  and  the  heautilul  land  to  be  found  there. 
And  I  know,  too,  that  a  young  man  going  out 
tliere,  if  he  do  not  die  under  it,  will  in  a  few- 
years  become  thrifty.  And  why.'  the  process  is 
Bflsi^y  described.  He  goes  to  the  wilderness,  pur- 
chases his  land,  jives  in  his  log  cabin,  sleeps  on 
the  floor  or  more  dkely  on  the  ground,  eats  upon 
a  slab  pinned  up  into  the  logs,  and  eats  what 
coines  to  hand,  wears  what  he  can  get,  and  so  he 
lives,  working  early  and  late,  and  it  vvould  be 
wonderful  indeed  if  ho  did  not  gain  proper.y. 
And  so  would  he  here.  Let  a  young  man  take 
the  poorest  farm  you  can  name,  and  labor  on  it  as 
hard,  and  live  just  as  he  does  at  the  west,  for  fif- 
teen years,  and  he  will  be  ricli  here..  It  is  not  so 
much  the  land  that  makes  the  difference,  as  it  is 
♦lifterence  in  the  manner  of  living,  between  the 
west  and  the  east.  I  was  struck  while  riding  in 
the  staje  in  listening  to  the  conversation  between 
two  farmers,  the  one  from  Illinois,  and  the  other 
fi-om  the  state  of  Maine.  The  western  man  was 
<l;scribing  his  country,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
contrasting  it  with  New  England.  'VVhvbow 
much  corn  can  you  raise  to  an  acre?'  says  our 
iwin  from  Maine.  'I  can  raise  all  of  seventy 
bushels  with  all  ease.'  '  And  how  much  do  you 
^t  for  it  a  bushel  ?'  '  Nine-pence  a  bushel  at  n)y 
d»or.'  '  Well,'  says  the  3Iaine  farmer,  '  I  can 
raise  three  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  en  my 
land,  and  get  twenty  cents  a  bushel  at  my  door.' 
'-Aye,  but  you  have  to  dig  them.'  '  I'rue,  atid 
don't  you  pick  and  then  shell  your  corn,  and  after 
all  get  but  twelve  and  a  lialf  cents,  and  only  sev- 
enty bushels  on  an  acre  ?  '  I  repeat,  with  the 
same  economy,  and  the  same  industry,  a  youn" 
fernier  here  can  get  rich  as  easiiy  as  at  the  west. 
Whether  they  will  practice  equal  economy  and 
industry,  is  more  than  I  can  say.  But  let  the 
fashion  once  prevail  of  having  smaller  farms  and 


having  them  better  cultivated,  and  you  will  be 
surrounded  by  your  own  sons,  instead  of  large 
landho'der.s,  and  a  floating  ])opulation  who  hire 
themselves  out  to  cultivate  it,  and  who  own  no 
land. 

Another  reason  why  our  young  men  go  to  the 
west  and  leave  us,  is,  that  there  is  one  period  in 
a  farmer's  life,  which  is  a  severe  one  for  a  Yan- 
kee to  bear.  I  allude  to  a  certain  period  in  every 
farmer's  life,  who  does  not  inherit  property,  when 
there  is  a  severe  struf^gle  between  thriftijiess  and 
poverty.  Every  farmer  has  known  that  there  is 
and  must  be  such  a  period  and  such  a  struggle. 
Like  a  ship  moimtingup  a  high  wave,  every  stick 
of  timber  seems  to  groan  and  creak,  and  for  a 
moment,  just  as  she  is  on  the  point  of  gaining 
the  top,  she  seems  to  liang,  doubtfid  whether  she 
will  go  up  or  down.  Just  so  with  a  New  Eng- 
land farmer.  Those  who  get  over  this  point,  do 
well,  and  thrive,  but  how  many  sink  away  and 
never  surmount  it !  Our  young  men,  though  they 
do  not  philosophise  about  it,  know  that  such  a 
time  is  before  eTery  young  farmer,  and  rather 
than  to  meet  it,  they  will  go  and  meet  it  away 
from  home,  in  the  forests.  It  is  not  that  they 
will  not  there  meet  it,  as  well  as  here  ;  but  it  is, 
that  they  shall  meet  it  away  from  home,  and  not 
under  the  gaze  and  the  prophecies  of  their  neigh- 
bors. Now  what  I  want,  is,  that  our  young  men 
should  calculate  to  meet  this  ))eriod  of  twilight, 
ami  not  feel  that  the  moment  it  begins  to  come, 
they  umst  pull  up  stakes  and  go  to  the  west.  I 
want,  too,  that  those  who  have  pHssed  throuffh 
this  hard  time,  should  encourage  and  aid  others 
who  are  coming  into  it,  and  not  encourage  the 
young  farmer  to  go  off, and  leave  his  land  for  you 

to  |)urchase.      It  does  and  must  come  to  this, 

that  if  our  farmers  must  have  large  farms  which 
they  do  not  half  cultivate,  we  must  have  a  thin 
population — we  must  send  away  the  flower  of 
our  youth,  we  must  have  poor  people  who  go  out 
at  day  labor  and  get  a  precarious  livelihood  —  we 
must  have  not  so  much  raised  by  three-fourths  in 
a  given  district,  and  we  must  have  our  farms 
mortgaged,  and  our  farmers  in  debt. 

One  more  reason  why  our  yoimg  men  en)igrate 
—  and  that  is,  that  farming  is  not  looked  upon  as 
so  reputable  a  business  as  it  is,  and  as  it  ought  to 
be.  I  know  not  why  it  is,  or  who  set  the  fashion, 
that  a  feeling  prevails  with  some,"that  farming  is 
not  as  respectable  employment  as  any  that  can  be 
named.  For  myself,  I  attribute  it  to  the  fact,  that 
with  all  their  good  qualities,  farmers  are  not  true 
to  themselves  in  some  respects.  They  do  not 
cultivate  their  minds  sufficiently.  For  example, 
some  years  ago,  a  student  in  his  walks  discovered 
a  farmer  laying  a  stone  wall.  This  was  in  Mil- 
ford,  Con.  The  stone  which  he  was  laying  up, 
the  student  at  once  saw  was  marble.  In  a  short 
time  he  discovered  a  splendid  quarry,  from  which 
stones  have  since  been  worked.  Now  all  the 
farmers  in  that  place  had  been  making  walls  of 
marble  for  forty  years  —  and  yet  no  one  of  them 
had  the  sagacity  to  discover  it.  But  had  they  but 
a  very  small  portion  of  a  reading  spirit,  they 
vvould  have  seen  it  at  once. 

You  have  frequently  seen  men  leave  my  pro- 
fession and  go  to  the  farm, — and  some  indeed 
without  leaving  the  profession.  And  they  almost 
mvariable,  as  you  have  noticed,  succeed  and  grow 
rich.  'Jhe  reasim  is,  that  every  particle  of  mind 
which  is  cultivated  is  of  use  in  farming.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  say  that  ignorance  will  do  on  a  farm. 


Were  Daniel  Webster  now  to  leave  bis  public 
duties  and  go  to  farming,  I  should  have  no  doubt 
but  he  would  succc^ed,  and  this,  because  he  would 
bring  his  powerful  mind  to  bear  upon  it  ;  and  it 
would  be  useful.  I  see  .hat  this  is  beginning  to 
be  felt,  and  that  soirie  of  our  farmers  are  begin- 
ning to  read,  to  write,  and  to  conmiuicate  their 
experience  to  their  neighbors.  And  I  wish  this 
might  become  more  and  more  uaiversal.  Let  our 
farmers  write,  as  some  do,  for  the  New  England 
and  the  Genesee  Farmer,  and  no  one  would  hold 
any  feelings  towards  the  profession,  e,-scept  those 
of  resjiect.  Let  the  profession  once  be  properly- 
respected,  and  our  yoting  men  will  seek  it.  And 
the  way,  and  the  only  way,  to  have  respect,  is  to 
deserve  it  by  having  cultivation  of  mind.  It  is 
mind,  and  it  always  will  be  mind,  that  men  covet 
tnore  than  all  other  things  ;  and  that  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  cultivation.  You  will  not  under- 
stand me  to  say  that  the  farmer  in  New  England 
is  behind  the  rest  of  the  community  in  general 
intelligence  ;  all  who  have  addressed  a  city  audi- 
ence and  a  country  audience,  know  better.  But 
I  want  to  have  the  standard  much  higher  than  it 
now  is. 

I  have  other  reasons  for  keeping  our  young 
men  at  home  besides  the  good  of  New  England. 
From  my  soul,  I  do  wish  we  had  ten  times  our 
present  nuiid)er  of  farmers!  You  know  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  year.  It  is  dectided  that  in  our 
cities  the  mob  rides,  and  the  laws  are  cobwebs. 
It  has  been  decided  that  to  horsewhip  a  clergy- 
man in  the  streets  shall  cost  sixty  dollars;  for  a 
black  man  to  horsewhi])  the  chairman  of  the  se- 
lectmen, only  thirty  dollars  ;  and  for  common 
men  to  destroy  property  and  beat  and  kill  one 
another,  it  shall  cost  nothing!  Look  forward, 
and  what  is  before  us  !  There  is  not  a  city  in 
this  land  which  the  mob  cannot  rule  when  they 
please  and  as  they  please  ;  and  there  is  an  end  to 
law,  when  even  a  neighborhood  chooses  to  nullify 
it.  Who  is  surprised  to  read  in  a  newspaper  even 
innocent  men  are  Lynched,  as  it  is  called,  abused, 
degraded,  dishonored,  and  yet  no  law  will  reach 
them  to  protect  his  life,  or  to  punish  the  trans- 
gressors. There  is  one  class  of  men  upon  whom 
we  can  as  yet  rely.  It  is  the  same  class  that  stood 
on  the  little  green  at  Lexington, — that  gathered 
on  the  heights  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  that  poured 
down  from  the  hills  of  New  England,  and  which 
were  the  life  blood  of  the  nation  when  the  En- 
glish lion  was  ready  to  devour  it  —  I  mean  the 
farmers  of  New  Englai.d.  They  -were  never  in  a 
mob  —  tliey  were  never  found  tramp'ing  on  law 
and  right,  ^\'ere  I  to  commit  my  character  to 
any  class  of  men,  —  my  life  when  in  danger,  — 
my  family,  and  my  country's  safety,  it  would  be 
to  the  farmers  of  New  England.  They  are  a 
class  of  inen  such  as  the  world  never  saw,  for 
honesty,  intelligence,  and  Roman  virtue,  sweeten- 
ed by  the  Gospel  of  God.  And  when  this  nation 
quakes,  they  and  their  sons  are  those  who  will 
stand  by  the  sheet-anchor  of  onr  liberties,  and 
hold  the  ship  at  her  moorings  till  she  outrides  the 
storm.  Why  cherish  New  England  so  ?  Why 
keep  her  sons  on  her  soil  .'  Because  God  has 
given  her  a  heritage  sufficient,  and  our  sons  need 
not  wander  away  from  the  graves  of  their  fathers. 
They  may  be  free,  independent,  and  rich  here : 
and  here  they  certainly  will  be  virtuous  and  hap- 
py. Here  sleep  our  fathers  !  names  that  need  not 
to  go  to  fable  to  become  illustrious  ;  no  changes 
in  time  can  obscure  their  glory !     Shall  we   not 
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love  niiH  stay  1>.V  the  land  which  contains  the  dust 
of  Slid)  men  !  On  these  hills  and  tluougli  these 
valleys  there  ever  will  he  industry  and  tempe- 
rance, iron  sinews  and  noble  hearts ;  shall  we  not 
encourafre  our  sons  to  stay  and  drink  the  pure  wa- 
ters nnil  breathe  the  free  air  which  (Jod  has  poured 
over  this  soil  ?  With  her  schoolhouses,  her  acad- 
emies, and  co'leges,  New  England  can  never  have 
any  other  than  a  cultivated  mind  — a  population 
which  will  ever  stand  high  in  the  scale  of  man- 
hood, the  whole  world  heinj?  judge.  Her  sous 
have  already  thrown  a  deathless  glory  over  her, 
and  I  doubt  not,  will  yet  do  wonders  for  the  good 
of  man.  Think  of  these  blue  hills! — are  there 
any  like  them  ?  Think  of  these  sweet  brooks  and 
valleys!  —  are  there  any  like  them?  '1  hink  of 
these  villages  ;  tliese  sons  and  daughters  ;  think  of 
these  schools,  these  Sabbaths,  with  a  ministry  un- 
challenged the  earth  over,  these  temples  of  God 
so  frequently  blessed  with  the  visits  of  the  angel 
of  mercy  —  think  of  New  England  as  she  has 
been  —  as  she  now  is  —  as  she  may  be  !  —  an<l 
say  where  is  the  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
tliat  will  bear  comparison  with  her!  And  where 
is  a  spot  for  your  sons  to  S|  end  their  pilgrimage 
on  earth  so  safely,  so  pleasantly,  so  usefully  ?  O 
could  I  reach  the  ear  of  our  young  men  in  New 
England,  I  would  say  to  them  :  Here  is  land 
enough — take  it.  Here  is  enterprise  enough, 
and  here  is  the  sheet  anchor  of  this  nation  ;  stay 
by  the  sepulchres  of  your  fathers  ;  stay  by  the 
soil  which  none  but  freemen  may  tread  ;  stay  by 
the  fountain  which  is  for  the  salvation  of  the  land  ; 
and  when  you  have  covered  our  soil,  and  millions 
swarm  here,  then  go  out  and  seek  other  homes. 
But,  above  all,  I  would  say,  wliether  you  stay 
here,  or  go  away,  remember  that  New  England  is 
your  mother,  and  never  act  unworthy  of  your 
parentage  ! 


For  the  .New      naland   Karnier. 

i.arge:  and  successive  crops  op  indian 
corn,  rye  and  hav. 

Mr  Fesse.ndf.n, — 

Dear  Sir:  If  you  see  fit  to  publish  the  whole, 
or  any  part,  of  the  subjoined  communication,  it  is 
altogether  at  your  service. 

The  following  system  of  cultivation,  by  which 
three  valuable  crops  of  Indian  Corn,  and  Rye,  and 
Clover,  may  be  obtained  in  two  years,  1  would 
recommend  as  highly  deserving  of  trial  by  farm- 
ers generally. 

While  once  on  an  excursion,  on  the  river  Mer- 
rimack, and  at  Haverhi  1,  I  was  politely  shewn,  by 
Mr  David  Howe,  his  spacious  and  well  stored 
barns,  and  large  stacks  of  hay,  the  produce  of  his 
extensive  and  fertile  fields,  lying  on  that  river, 
which  were  cultivated  by  this  saine,  or  a  very 
similar  mode. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  early,  or  what  would  be 
preferable,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  autumn, 
or  winter,  the  manure,  in  a  suitable  quantity,  is 
applied  equally  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
field,  and  intimately  incorporated  with  the  soil  by 
repealed  but  not  deep  ploughings  and  harrowings. 
At  the  suitable  time  for  planting,  the  whole  field 
IS  again  ploughed  and  furrowed,  in  rows  four  feet 
asunder,  and  again  cross-furrowed  in  rows  at  the 
sanje  distance,  and  the  corn  is  immediately 
dropped  in  the  hohows,  which  are  formed  by  the 
intersection  of  the  cross-furrows,  and  covered  to 
the  usual  depth. 


.At  weeding  time,  the  corn  is  earthed  up  a  little, 
and  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  surrounding  earth. 
It  is  twice  hoed  afterwards  at  the  suitable  periods, 
but  never  hilled.  At  the  last  hoeing  the  ground  is 
rendered  perfectly  clean  and  level  in  every  part. 
W'inter  lye,  and  clover,  and  other  grass  seeds,  are 
now  sown  over  the  whole  field  in  suitable  quanti- 
ties, and  covered  by  drawing  a  bush  harrow  be- 
tween. 

In  autumn  a  large  crop  of  corn  may  be  expect- 
ed, and  in  winter  when  the  ground  is  frozen,  with 
a  well  sharpened  hoe,  the  stubs  of  corn  are  cut 
close  to  the  surface.  Early  in  the  next  summer, 
the  rye  is  reaped,  yielding  a  good  crop,  and  at 
midsummer,  wuen  the  heads  of  the  clover  are 
half  turned  to  a  brown  color,  the  whole  fields, 
clover  and  rye  stubble  intermixed,  are  mown  ;  the 
whole  together  constituting  a  large  croi'.  The 
rye  stubble  absorbs  the  juices  and  the  flavor  of 
the  clover,  which  it  retains,  thus  becoming  highly 
palateable  and  nutritious,  and  forming,  when  all 
are  well  made,  a  large  amount  of  food,  of  a  qual- 
ity superior  for  horses,  and  other  domestic  ani- 
mals. 

Thus  are  three  crops  produced  in  two  yearsi 
and  on  the  same  ground,  where,  ordinarily,  but 
two  crops  are  yielded,  and  all  with  a  diminished 
amount  of  labor  and  expense. 

The  clover  being  a  bieimial  plant,  a  large  crop 
of  hay  is  produced  in  the  third  year  froin  the  oth- 
er superior  kinds  of  grass  which  were  sown. 

It  is  admitted  that  where  large  crops  of  Indian 
corn  are  desired,  hilling  up  should  never  be  prac- 
tised, but  the  ground  in  all  the  latter  statres  should 
be  preserved  perfectly  level,  neither  should  the 
ground  be  ploughed  after  the  first  hoeing,  but  only 
harrowed  lightly,  or  slightly  stirred  with  the  ctil- 
fivator,  an  admirable  instrument,  intermediate 
between  the  harrow  and  plough  ;  that  the  roots 
which  will  be  found  extending  at  a  little  distance 
beneath  the  surface,  in  every  direction,  may  be 
sufl^ered  to  remain,  proceeding  unmolested. 

The  rye,  and  the  clover,  and  other  grass,  serve 
as  a  mutual  protection  to  each  other,  during  the 
severe  and  open  winters. 

Very  respectfully,  your  friend, 

William   Kenrick. 

JVonantvm  Hill,  J^ewton,  JVov.  26,  1835. 


A  GREAT  CROP. — The  Lancaster  (Ohio)  Journal 
says,  "at  the  Agricultural  Fair  held  at  Circleville, 
on  the  26th  and  27th  of  Oct.  Mr  Ashabel  Renick, 
of  Pickaway  county,  Ohio,  received  the  premium 
of  $10  for  the  best  acre  of  corn  grown  in  the  usual 
way,  containing  1.57  bushels  and  one  peck.  We 
learn  that  the  field  from  which  the  above  acre 
was  selected,  contains  about  forty  acres,  and  that 
the  average  crop  of  the  whole  will  be  upwards  of 
140  bushels  to  the  acre." 


To  REMOVE     SPOTS     OK   GKFASE   OR    PITCH    FROM 

WOOLLEN  CLOTH hi  a  pint  of  spring  water  dis- 
solve an  ounce  of  pure  jiearlasli,  adding  to  the 
•solution  a  lemon  cut  in  small  slices.  This  being 
properly  njixed,  and  kept  in  a  warm  state  for  two 
days,  the  whoc.  must  be  strained  and  kefit  in  a 
bottle  for  use.  A  little  of  this  liquid  poured  on 
the  stained  part,  is  said  instantaneously  to  remove 
all  spots  of  grease,  pitch  or  oils,  and  the  moment 
they  disappear  the  cloth  is  to  be  washed  in  clear 
water — Glasgow  Mec.  Mae. 


Watei'.i.ng  PLACES. —  Every  faruiir  sIkjuM  en- 
deavor to  provide  a  guo<l  watering  place  I'or  his 
cuttle  ;  some  are  very  inconveniently  situated  in 
this  respect,  and  others  neglect  to  improve  the 
advantages  they  possess.  Some  farmers  water 
their  cattle  at  a  pond  or  puddle,  and  when  the 
snow  and  ii'c  have  accumu'atrd,  the  poor  animal* 
have  to  reach  down  so  fur  for  the  water  that  tlu^y 
do  not  obtain  half  so  much  as  they  need.  Many 
watering  plac<'s  might  be  improved  by  a  large 
trough  ;  even  were  a  few  days  spent  in  turning  or 
raising  streams,  or  in  fencing  out  a  new  watering 
place,  it  would  lie  time  we  I  spent. 

More  depends  on  this  business  than  farmers  in 
general  are  aware  of;  cattle  must  have  a  plenty  of 
good  water,  or  they  will  not  kiie])  in  good  condi- 
tion. Where  the  water  is  ini-onvenieni,  the 
young,  feeble  and  bashful,  (as  Paddy  woidd  say) 
get  but  very  little.  If  it  be  convenient,  a  trougli 
should  be  set,  with  one  end  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  and  the  other  two  or  three  feet  from  tlif 
ground;  this  will  accommodate  calves  and  sheep 
as  well  as  oxen  and  horses.  You  should  be  as 
accommodating  to  your  animals  as  was  the  car- 
penter to  the  feline  race,  wIk'U  he  made  a  large 
hole  in  the  barn-door  for  the  old  cat  and  a  sinaU 
one  for  the  kitten;  another  advantage,  when  tlie 
snow  is  deep  the  water  will  be  much  more  con- 
venient by  having  one  end  of  the  trough  high. 

If  your  watering  place  be  in  a  bleak  situatioS, 
put  some  boards  on  the  northern  side,  else  Boreas, 
with  his  rude  b'asts,  will  drive  yoifr  cattle  away 
before  they  drink  enough  ;  they  often  shake  thetr 
heads,  and  make  up  faces,  whith  show  their 
great  dislike  in  having  this  windy  old  fe'low  puf- 
fing in  their  faces,  and  whistling  around  their 
ears. —  Yankee  Farmer. 


Home The   only  fountain  iii  the  wilderness 

of  life,  where  man  may  drink  of  waters  total'y 
unmixed  with  bitterness,,  is  that  which  gushes 
forth  in  the  calm  and  shady  recesses  of  domestic 
love.  Pleasure  may  heat  the  heart  into  artificial 
excitement  ;  ambition  may  delud*  it  with  its  gold- 
en dream  ;  war  may  indurate  its  fine  fibres,  and 
diminish  its  sensitiveness  ;  but  it  is  only  domestic 
love  that  can  render  it  happy. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  an  ancient  wri- 
ter, that  of  the  actions  which  claim  our  attention, 
the  most  splendid  are  not  always  the  greatest^ 
and  there  are  few  human  beings  who  are  not 
aware,  that  those  outward  circumstances  of  pomp 
and  affluence  which  are  looked  on  with  admira- 
tion and  envy,  seldom  create  happiness  in  the 
bosonjs  of  the  possessors.  It  is  in  the  unrestrict- 
ed intercourse  of  the  domestic  circle,  where  the 
heart  must  find  that  real  enjoyment,  if  experienced 
at  all;  not  in  threading  the  complicated  labyrintli 
of  politics;  not  amidst  the  glare  of  fashion,  nor 
surrounded  by  the  toils  of  state. 


Weevil  in    grain With   a  view  to  protect 

their  grain  from  the  weevil,  th?  Shakers  at  Can- 
terbury, N.  H.  are  accustomed  to  sprinkle  their 
granaries,  both  floor  and  sides,  with  fine  newly 
slacked  lime  ;  and  this  had  proved  with  them  an 
eff"ectual  preventive Yankee  Farmer. 


The  wood  of  the  mulberry  tree  is  used  for 
many  purposes.  Being  compact,  pliant,  and  har(l, 
and  capable  of  receiving  a  good  polish,  it  is 
sought  by  upholsterers,  turners,  and  carvers. 
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[Lelter  from  M.  H.  linsgles,  deferred  from  our  last.) 
PiniiUPS'  PEAR. 

To  thn  Comniiitoe  on  Fruits,  of  the  Mass;ichusetts  Hor- 
tieiiitural  Society  : — 

Fall  River,  Xov.  10,  1833. 

Gi'titlfiinen: — Since  1  last  wrote  to  you  aiiH  sent 
H  s|i(cinien  of  the  "  Durfee  Poaf,"  I  have  i-eesiverl 
■iiother  specimen  of  supposed  native  pears,  of  an 
■^tienied  variety,  that  grew  upon  the  south  end 
<if  Rhode  Is'and,  near  Newport,  on  tlie  Phillips' 
firm.  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  whether  it 
hf  a  known  variety  or  not.  From  all  the  informa- 
tinn  1  was  al)le  to  gather,  it  originated  upon  the 
r:inu  where  it  now  flourishes;  though  it  may, 
•..'p.in  examination,  prove  otherwise.  I  send  you 
n  9|iecimen  of  it,  and  hope  it  may  be  examined  by 
the  appropriate  committee  with  reference  to  its 
origin  ;  it  tnay  be  an  exotic  —  if  so,  it  is  unknown 
to  the  owner  of  the  trees.  If  it  be  not  traced 
elsewhere,  as  a  fruit  of  foreign  origin,  suffer  me 
rri  siijjgcst  that  it  be  registered  in  our  nomencla- 
ture as  the  Phillips'  pear. 

I  have  never  seen  the  trees  from  which  these 
pears  were  taken,  but  I  have  been  informed  that 
there  are  several  of  them  on  the  same  farm,  and 
that  the  oldest  in  appearance  is  supposed  to  be 
(juite  aged.  The  others  have  more  the  appear- 
ance of  sprouts,  than  of  separate  engraftings, 
which  favors  the  idea  of  its  being  a  native  of  that 
place,  as  sprouts  or  suckers  would  bear  the  varie- 
ty of  fruit  proper  to  their  original  root. 

Those  who  have  long  known  this  variety,  ob- 
serve, that  the  fruit  is  often,  and  generally,  very 
frregidar  in  size  and  shape,  and  in  some  instances 
quite  different  in  its  flavor  and  qualities  from  the 
same  tree. 

The  difference  of  quality  upon  the  same  tree, 
I  have  before  noticed  iu  other  varieties  of  fruit  as 
vfell  as  of  the  pear,  and  for  a  time  J  supposed  that 
this  difference  might  be  referred  to  the  position 
the  fruit  occupied  upon  the  tree  it  grew  upon,  and  I 
BOW  suppose  that  it  does,  in  a  considerable  measure 
ID  regard  to  the  sun,  and  in  being  more  or  less  ex 
l»oscd  to  light  and  air  ;  but  I  have  not,  in  all  in- 
stances, been  able  to  trace  the  ap()arent  difference 
in  quality  from  the  same  tree  to  this  cause,  if 
the  observable  difterence  does  not  wholly  depend 
uijjon  the  sun,  light,  and  air,  may  we  not,  by  se- 
lecting our  grafts  from  favorite  branches,  improve 
even  our  best  varieties  ?  On  what  the  flavor,  and 
many  other  qualities  of  fruit  depend,  1  am  un- 
able to  say  ;  but  it  is  very  apparent  that  it  has 
relation  to  the  structure  of  t!ie  branches  upon 
which  it  grows,  for  by  engrafting  them  on  dift'er- 
ent  stocks  they  work  up  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression)  the  sap  into  a  different  quality  of  fruit ; 
and  this  |)rocess  of  working  np,  probably  dev;cnds 
upon  the  organization  of  the  branch  and  not  upon 
the  root,  though  it  must  be  ujion  a  congenial 
atock  to  work  upon  ;  then  why  may  not  a  slight 
difference  in  the  organization  of  different  limbs  or 
branches  of  the  same  tree,  make  the  differf'nce 
observable  in  the  fruits  of  various  qualities  from 
the  same  tree  ? 

The  greatest  difference  that  I  have  ever  ob- 
ssrved  was  in  fruits  of  good  quality  from  native 
trees,  ftlay  we  not  conjecture  that  the  difference 
ifi  quality  noticeable  where  the  grafts  that  bore 
«he  fruit,  have  been  taken  from  the  same  tree,  was 
ia  a  measure  owing  to  the  difference  of  branches 
from  whence  they  were  taken  ?  as  much  or  more 
than  to  the  quality  of  the  stocks  on   which  they 


were  inserted  ?  And  hence  the  wide  difference, 
that  frequent  aiul  repeated  grafting  produces  in 
what  is  called  the  same  variety;  and,  iu  fact, 
however  difterent  we  sometimes  find  the  fruit  of 
such  variety,  we  can  generally  trace  its  origin  to 
the  same  common  parent  stock,  though  it  ntay  be 
so  various  as  to  deserve  a  different  name,  being, 
in  fact,  a  difi'ureut  kind  of  fruit  of  the  sairie  vari- 
ety. Could  we  but  discover  what  makes' these 
ditlVrences  in  the  different  branches,  and  other 
circumstances  bearing  upon  the  quality,  which 
we  now  ascribe  to  accident,  we  could  then  go  on 
and  improve  our  varieties;  and  perhaps  produce 
better  fruits  than  we  ever  yet  have  seen.  I  may 
be  deemed  enthusiastic  when  I  frankly  say,  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  vegetable 
physiologist  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  able  to  im- 
prove our  fruits  by  selecting  the  best  brandies, 
and  then  perhaps  putting  a  ligature  here,  and  tap- 
ping a  sap  vessel  there,  almost  control  the  quality 
at  pleasure,  or,  at  least,  so  far  command  the  result 
as  to  be  very  essential  to  the  husbandman. 

I  am  aware,  gentlemen,  tliat  J  have  digressed 
from  my  first  intention,  vWiich  was  merely  to  in- 
troiluce  to  your  notice  this  particular  variety,  and 
tliat  I  have  wandered  from  what  you  would  ex- 
pect in  a  letter  that  ought  perhaps  to  be  confined 
to  the  fruit  before  you,  rather  than  u])on  sugges- 
tions how  fruits  in  general  may  be  improved.  But 
as  the  difference  in  quality  upon  the  same  tree 
here  remarked  upon,  had  been  particularly  no- 
ticed in  the  fruit  of  this  variety,  I  have  ventured 
these  few  remarks.  And  although  lliey  may  be 
deemed  rather  irrelevant  on  this  occasion,  I  will 
rely  upon  your  kind  feelings  to  pardon  whatever 
I  may  have  said  amiss  ;  and  conclude  this  long, 
very  long  letter,  without  further  apology,  and  sub- 
scribe myself,  gentlemen,  with  great  respect. 

Your  friend,         M.  H.  Rogoles. 


[From  tlie  Northampton    Courier.] 
CHINESE  MUI.BERRY. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  practical  culti- 
vator of  the  common  white  mulberry,  and  a  man- 
ufitcturer  of  silk,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
business.  The  process  by  which  he  has  ceme  to 
the  result  of  his  experiments,  a[ipears  plausible, 
and  deserve  high  consideration.  He  must  have 
set  his  cuttings  and  roots  of  the  Chinese  mulberry 
very  compact,  to  give  such  a  yield  to  the  acre  ; 
probably  only  about  two  feet  apart.  But  the  nu- 
tritious quality  of  the  Chinese  leaf  over  the  com- 
mon white  mulberry,  may,  in  some  measure, 
account  for  the  quantity  of  silk  calculated  for  the 
acre  ;  as  one  jiound  of  Chinese  leaf  is  supposed 
to  furnish  nearly  as  much  nutriment  as  two 
pounds  of  white  mulberry. 

Soine  persons  have  said  that  forty  pounds  of 
Silk  may  be  considered  the  product  of  an  acre  of 
land  ;  others,  that  an  acre  will  yield  sixty  pounds 
of  silk  ;  these  different  results  probably  arise  from 
the  size  or  difference  of  the  number  of  trees  on 
an  aero.  The  accounts  given  are  generally  the 
result  of  feeding  with  the  white  nmlberry.  But 
the  following  extract  is  the  result  of  feeding  ex- 
clusively an  leaves  of  the  Chinese  mulberry  (morns 
mullicaulis ).  it  will  be  seen  that  the  plants  of 
cuttings  set  out  the  last  sjiring,  have  yielded  over 
half  a  pound  of  leaves  to  each  tree,  and  the  plants 
set  out  the  last  s-iring,  having  some  roots  to  start 
the  branches,  gave  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  leaves 
to  eacli. 


It  is  calculated  by  some,  that  if  silk  worms  are 
fed  on  white  mulberry  leaves,  it  requires  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  leaves  to  make  one  pound  of  silk, 
but  by  the  following  extract,  it  appears,  that  frotre 
seventy  to  eighty  pounds  of  Chinese  mulberry^ 
leaves  are  sufficient  to  make  one  pound  of  silk  ;  tu 
great  saving  in  favor  of  the  Chinese  mulberry. 

Another  fact  in  favor  of  feeding  worms  exclu- 
sively on  the  morus  multicaulis  is,  that  by  an  ex- 
periment recorded  in  the  July  number  of  the  Silk 
Culturist,  ,500  worms  being  fed  on  the  white  mul- 
berry, and  500  worms  fed  on  the  Phillippine  mul- 
berry (the  Manilla  rau'ticaulis),  and  each  iiarcel 
of  worms  fed  the  same  length  of  time,  and  with 
the  same  quantity  of  leaves  each,  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: — It  required  420  cocoons  of  those  fed  oa 
the  white  mu'beiTy,  to  weigh  one  pound,  but  only 
334  of  those  fed  on  Chinese  mulberry.  Another 
fact  : — !t  is  said  that  the  fibre  of  the  silk  from 
feeding  on  the  Chinese,  is  stronger  than  that  fed 
on  the  white  mulberry,  and  it  is  within  the  know- 
ledge of  the  writer,  that  by  coin|iarison  of  each 
kind  in  his  possession,  cocoons  fed  exclusively  on 
leaves  of  the  Chinese  mulberry,  have  a  more  bril- 
liant lustre  than  cocoons  fed  exclusively  on  white 
mulberry  leaves.  These  facts  being  admitted, 
there  is  wanted  but  one  more  — to  convince  the 
public  that  the  morns  multicaulis  will  successfully 
resist  our  northern  winters.  In  answer  to  wiiich, 
it  niiglit  be  said,  "  what  has  been  may  be  again." 
Although  unfavorable  impressions  have  been  rung 
from  Maine  to  Geoi-gia,  yet  the  opinion  of  good 
and  competent  judges,  in  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut, and  elsewhere,  who  have  tested  the 
experiments,  whose  confidence  is  not  to  be  par- 
alysed by  conjectures  or  surmises,  have  the  audac- 
ity to  believe  that  it  will  succeed  ;  and  from  the 
fact,  that  even  the  last  severe  winter  proved  no 
more  or  even  so  deslructive  to  the  Chinese  mul- 
berry, as  to  the  white  mulberry,  of  the  same  age 
and  exposure. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  cultivators  of  the  Chinese 
mulberry,  that  even  should  it  be  necessary  to  lay 
down  and  cover  the  plant  every  winter,  or  to  re- 
move the  plants  to  the  cellar,  and  reset  every  year, 
or  should  they  be  killed  to  the  root,  no  essential 
damage  would  ensue  ;  it  would  sprout  again  with 
additional  number  of  stalks.  Cultivators  here 
think,  that  should  the  tree  or  |:lant  be  every  year 
headed  down,  the  amount  of  foliage  would  be  in- 
creased, and  worms  from  the  eggs  of  the  mam- 
moth kind,  so  called  (some  of  which  are  in  town), 
producing  (with  the  same  care  and  feed)  cocoons 
of  nearly  double  the  w  ight  of  the  common  kind,' 
being  fed  on  the  morus  multicaulis,  favorable 
results  may  be  expected,  and  is  there  not 

Encouragement  for  Silk  Growers '? 
Extract  of  a  letter  to  a  gentlemen  iu  this  town, 
dated  October  16,  1835.  "  One  observation  we 
have  made  in  regard  to  the  product  of  leaves  of 
the  plant  (Chinese  mulberry),  which  I  think  wor- 
thy of  notice.  We  set  last  Spring  1500  cuttings, 
about  1000  started  and  grew  well,  but  the  dry 
weather  affected  them  much  ;  the  ground  on 
which  they  stand,  is  by  no  means  rich  — it  would 
not  yield  20  bushels  to  the  acre.  From  100  of 
these  young  plants,  which  we  considered  below 
an  average,  we  gathered  55  pounds  of  leaves,  giv- 
ing, at  the  rate  they  were  set,  about  8000  to  the 
acre,  sufficient  to  make  at  least  100  lbs.  of  silk. 
From  100  trees  (or  roots)  that  were  started  the 
year  b  'fore,  we   gathered    150  lbs.  of  leaves,  the 
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no  luiiiilior  per  acre  would  give  us   21,000  Mis. 

lives,  or  from  275  to  300  poiiiids  of  silk. 
Prom  the  miinner  we  cultivate  those  trees,  we 

satisfied,  that  an  acre  ran  easily  lie  made  to 
diice  at  the  same  rate.  We  shall  try  the  ex- 
iment  next  season,  with  one  acre  of  puttings  — 
one  acre  of  trees  (wiili  roots)  started  the  |iast 
son." 
fVorthampton,  .Vor.  1835. 
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RAISING  OP  wool,. 

The  raising  of  wool  is  fast  becoming  the  great 

ness  of  this  part  of  the  country,  tc  which  their 

ductive  meadows,  and  their  fine   pasturage  on 

hills     seem    adiiiirahly    adapted.       Wal|  ole, 

tminster,     Clartiiiont,    Wethersfield,    Orford 

Lime,  all  river  towns,  have  long  been  distiii- 

slied  for  their  imjiroved  stock,  their  admirable 

iiagcment,  their  extensive  flocks,  and  their  fine 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  some  estab- 

ments,  which,  as  somewhat  connected  with  a 

ent  discussion  of  the  comparative  value  of  the 

ony  breed  of  sheep,  it  may  not  be  uninterest- 

to  notice. 

Ir  Wylliam  Jennisoii,  of  Walpole,  N.  H.  has  a 
k  of  370  sheep  and  lambs.      Fit-tyfour  of  these 
pure  Saxony  ewes,  of  the  finest  wool  ;  the  oth- 
are  mixed,  though  finer.     Of  this  54  pure  Sax- 
ewes,  4  proved  barren  ;  and  from  the  remain- 
fifty  he   raised  this    year   48   lambs.     Their 
rage  yield  of  wool  this   ysar,  was  2  lbs.  3  oz. 
whole  clip  of  wool  was   sold,  without  selec- 
,  for   one  dollar  per   pound,  and   his  Saxony 
bs  always  bring   $15  per  head.     The  demand 
;reater  than  he  can  supply.     He  considers  his 
ony  sheep   as  good  nurses,  and  .says  he   has 
which   disown    their    lambs.      He   has    his 
bs  come  the  last  of  March  ;  considers   clover 
the  best  feed  for  bis  sheep,'aud  feeds  his  ewes 
ly  with  potatoes,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  quart 
day  to  each.     He   washes   his  sheep  in  pure 
er:  first   dipping  them    in   water,  and  taking 
Ti  out   immediately,  and  after  they  have  stood 
about  half  an   hour,  then   taking  them  again 
running  water,  and   the   wool   is  easily  and 
•oiighly   cleansed.      The   construction   of   his 
igers  is   excellent.     The  barn   is  placed  on   a 
hill,  and  the  sheep  are  kept  on  the  ground  in 
lower   story,  which  is   open  to  the   yard,  hu: 
bj  closed  in  case  of  necessity  ;  and  is  divided 
compartments,  for  fifty  in   each.     The  bay  is 
into  the  mangers  from  above. 

visited,  likewise,  the  establishment  of  Mr 
Iskins,  in  Walpole,  who  has  a  flock  of  800 
3p.  From  200  Saxon  ewes,  be  this  year 
ed  183  lambs  ;  but  bis  usual  calculation,  found- 
jn  long  experience,  is,  that  225  sheep  may  be 
ected  to  raise  200  lambs.  His  yield  of  wool, 
bed  and  put  up  in  the  finest  manner,  averages 
'S.  4  oz.  ;  last  year,  2  lbs.  7  oz. ;  and  it  is  un- 
jtood  that  the  whole  lot  was  purchased  at  one 
ar  per  pound.  He  does  not  permit  his  sheep 
-eceive  the  buck  until  three  years  old,  and 
iks  it  profitible  to  keep  them  until  8  years  old. 
thinks  that  the  wintering  of  100  sheep  will 
iiire  12  tons  of  hay.  He  found  by  experience, 
in  one  case  100  large  old  ewes  eat  a  ton  of 
in  10  days ;  in  another  case,  one  ton  of  hay 
2  days.  Yearling  sheep  will  require  not  more 
n  two-thirds  as  much.  He  salts  his  sheep 
ce  a  week,  and  allows  about  four  quarts  of 
to  100  sheep  at  a  time.  His  success  speaks 
itself.     The  condition  of  his   wool,  which  I 


had    the    [ilcasure  of  seeing,  could   not    bo    im- 
proved. 

There  are  many  other  flocks  in  ibis  vicinity  of 
considerable  extent,  and  managed  in  an  admira- 
ble manner.  Leonard  Jarvis,  Esq.  of  Claremont, 
N.  H.,  has  a  very  extensive  flock  of  from  1500  to 
to  2000  of  Saxony  and  full-blooded  merino.  This 
gentleman  so!d,  the  last  spring,  Ihe  clip  of  several 
years,  amounting  to  18,000  lbs.  Mr  Calvin  Ueii- 
ton,  a  ilistingnished  wool  dealer,  has  given  his 
certificate,  in  which  he  says,  that,  "  I  consider  it 
the  finest,  softest,  and  most  valuable  American 
wool  that  I  have  ever  packed,  without  any  excep- 
tion." William  Jarvis,  Esq.  of  Wetherfield,  Vt., 
on  the  Oj'posite  side  of  the  river,  has  likewise  a 
flock  of  about  800  fine  wooled  sheep,  which  1  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  last  spring  in  the  finest 
condition  possible.  .  Both  these  gentlemen  are 
able  to  furnish  the  Saxon  and  the  merino  sheep 
of  the  best  quality,  and  entirely  unmixed. — Hen- 
ry  Colman. 

Silk  for  domestic  pniiPOSES. — In  many  fam- 
ilies, there  are  individuals  who  are  in  feeble 
health,  or  who  have  had  the  misfortune  of  a  dis- 
located or  broken  bone,  who  sufl^er  more  or  less 
in  variable  weather,  and  by  languor  or  pains,  can 
anticipate  the  approaching  storm  with  a  degree  of 
accuracy  that  cannot  be  mistaken.  Physicians 
inform  us,  that  this  sensation  is  occasioned  by  the 
escape  of  that  portion  of  electricity  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
body  —  and  as  silk  is  a  non-conductor  of  electri- 
city, medical  writers  recommend  its  use,  in  every 
possible  way,  as  an  over-dress  to  cotton  or  flannel 
shirts  and  drawers.  In  this  way  it  may  be  made 
to  prevent  or  alleviate  pectoral  or  consumptive 
affections,  rheumatism,  inflammatory  fevers,  indi- 
rect debility,  and  that  languor  so  oppressive  to 
persons  of  feeble  health.  A  coarse  quality  of  silk 
similar  to  the  pongee  silk,  so  called,  will  answer 
very  well  for  such  purposes,  and  being  strong  and 
stout,  will  do  good  service.  Silk  of  such  quality, 
might  be  manufactured  in  the  domestic  household 
aiui  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  silk,  may  be  attended  to  in  almost  any 
family,  without  interruption  to  other  occupations, 
not  only  as  a  lucrative  business,  but  abo  to  pre- 
vent or  alleviate  a  variety  of  pains  which  flesh  is 
heir  to.  This  subject  is  becoming  so  important 
to  the  community,  and  can  be  undertaken  with  so 
little  expense,  that  it  merits  the  attention  of  every 
family,  to  begin  a  nursery  of  mulberry  trees  with- 
out delay,  and  the  first  or  second  year  may  com- 
mence feeding  the  worms,  and  manufacturing 
silk,  even  upon  our  common  reels,  wheels  and  looms. 
Because  there  are  large  establishments  in  con- 
templation and  progress,  for  the  manufacture  of 
silk,  some  have  thought  these  companies  would 
discourage  the  domestic  manufacture,  but  instead 
of  discouragement,  it  ought  to  operate  as  a  stimu- 
lus to  family  culture;  because  if  families  do  not 
wish  to  manufiicture  their  own  silk,  they  can  have 
a  ready  market  for  the  cocoons.  It  is  expected, 
and  with  a  good  degree  of  probability,  that  the 
time  will  come,  when  our  families  will  uot  only 
manufacture,  but  that  they  will  dress  themselves 
with  silk  of  their  own  make,  with  as  little  ex|)ense 
as  they  now  clothe  them  in  wool  and  flax. — '  P.' 
in  J^orthampton   Courier, 

A  writer  in  the  Raleigh  Register  says,  the  high- 
est ])eak  in  the  U.  S.  is  that  of  the  Black  mountain 
6,746  feet;  height  of  Mt.   Washington,  6,234. 


ProvidF.NCE  S;I,K  MANUKACTUKINO  COlViP* "'•""' 
This  Company,  which  was  late  the  "  Vai'ditino 
Silk  Company,"  vvas  incorporateil  lit  the  ret '^"' 
session  of  our  Legislature,  with  a  capital  of  $100,- 
000.  Their  tactory  is  situated  upon  Eddy  street, 
the  iK^xt  building  to  the  old  glass  house.  The 
niachinery,  with  which  it  is  nearly  filled,  is  pro- 
pelled by  a  six  horse  power  steam  engine.  '1  he 
steam  is  generated  with  the  sittings  of  anthracite 
coal,  at  an  expense  of  33  cents  per  day.  This 
(till  recently)  useless  and  refuse  iiortion  of  the 
coal,  is  ignited  and  rendered  about  as  valuable  as 
any  other,  by  the  aid  of  Reynold's  patent  blowing 
apparatus.  While  preparing  their  machinery  and 
instructing  their  operatives  in  the  art,  they  have 
manufactured  from  16  to  1800  yards  of  rich,  heavy 
goods.  The  number  of  hands  has  recently  b'^en 
very  much  increased,  and  with  the  additiotial 
power  looms  about  to  be  put  in,  the  company 
contemplate  making  from  300  to  400  yards  of 
goods  per  week.  Of  course,  as  there  is  no  do- 
mestic sujiply,  they  are  compelled  to  manufacture 
foreign  silk.  Another  year,  however,  they  will 
probably  derive  a  considerable  amount  of  raw 
material  from  their  own  plantation.  This  planta- 
tion is  on  the  western  border  of  the  city,  and  con- 
sists of  thiitysix  acres  of  land  particularly  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and 
is  already  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Upon  it 
there  is  a  large  well  finished  two  story  house,  and 
a  barn  and  granary  —  a  cocoonery  150  feet  long, 
built  last  spring,  and  about  16,000  mulberry  trees 
of  very  vigorous  growth,  most  of  which  are  five 
years  old,  and  the  remainder  four.  From  these 
trees  it  is  estimated  that  an  average  amount  of  at 
least  2000  pounds  of  wound  silk  may  be  produced 
per  year,  for  the  next  five  years,  or  two  ounces  to 
a  tree  —  and  for  succeeding  five  years  double  the 
amount.  This  is  a  moderate  estimate,  comjiared 
with  the  one  made  by  the  Boston  Company,  and, 
indeed,  compared  with  the  results  of  expeiience, 
of  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  growing  silk 
in  Connecticut  for  many  years.  The  company 
are  about  putting  out  40,000  more  trees,  of  3 
years'  growth,  in  hedges,  after  the  Italian  mode. 
These,  it  is  estimated,  will  yield  an  average  rate 
of  one  ounce  of  wound  silk  to  a  tree  per  year, 
for  the  next  five  years,  or  2500  pounds  per  year. 
The  total  product  of  the  farm  in  silk,  according  to 
this  estimate,  would  be  worth,  at  four  dollars  per 
pound,  $18,000.  One  half  of  this  amount  is 
allowed  for  attendance  upon  the  cocoonery  and 
winding  the  silk  into  a  marketable  state,  leaving  a 
nett  profit  of  $9,000.  lu  addition  to  this,  ought 
to  be  reckoned  the  value  of  the  crops  of  corn  and 
potatoes,  which  the  best  condition  of  the  trees  will 
require  should  be  planted  among  them.  With  a 
liberal  application  of  fish,  which  abound,  as  a  man- 
ure, within  less  than  a  mile  of  the  farm,  it  may 
beyond  doubt  be  rendered  much  more  productiva 
than  in  the  above  calculations  is  anticipated,  and 
by  planting  in  hedge  rows  100,000  more  trees, 
which  it  is  competent  to  sustain,  it  would,  of 
course,  yield  a  manifold  increase  of  uilk.  On  one 
side  of  the  farm  is  a  beautiful  pond,  from  which 
the  trees  may  be  watered,  by  the  aid  of  a  force 
pump,  in  any  (period  of  drought. — Providence 
Journal. 


Cincinnati  is  the  greatest  pork  market  in  the 
world  — last  year,  125,000  bogs  were  slaughtered 
and  packed  within  the  corporation  lines,  and  this 
year  the  amount  will  be  greater. 
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FARMER'S    WORK. 

Do  every  thing  at  the  proper  time.  Keep  every  thing 
in  its  priiper  place.  Use  evfry  thing  fiir  its  proper  pur- 
pose. Never  think  any  part  of  your  business  of  too  lit- 
tle consequence  to  be  thoroughly  performed. 

If  your  milch  cows  are  fml  with  roots,  and  are  provi- 
ded with  good  warm  stables,  you  may  make  as  good,  and 
almost  as  much  butter  in  winter  as  in  summer.  Some, 
howi'ver,  complain  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  churn 
cream  into  butter  in  cold  weather.  But  if  you  warm  ihe 
cream  to  a  proper  temperature,  before  attempting  to 
churn  it,  you  may  convert  it  into  butler,  almost  or  quite 
as  easily  in  winter  as  in  summer.  In  order  to  prove  this 
assertion,  we  will  give  our  readers  an  extract  trom  a  val- 
uable article,  written  by  tlie  Bev.  W.  Allen,  of  North 
Andover,  Mass.  and  published  in  the  New  England  Far- 
mer, vol.  xiii.  p.  210. 

"  Having  thought  much  on  this  subject,  [making  but- 
ter in  cold  weather,]  and  experiencing  all  the  results  of 
which  others  complain,  I  have  been  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion, which  ex|)eriments  have  confirmed,  that  there  is  a 
certain  degree  of  heat,  could  it  be  ascertained,  to  which 
the  cream  might  be  raised,  which  would  ensure  a  quick 
process  in  the  formation  and  separation  of  the  butter  from 
the  whey  or  milk,  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  quality 
of  the  butter,  and  prevent  the  frolliiness  and  softness, 
wliich  is  the  never  failing  result  of  long  continued  churn- 
ing. 

"  To  ascertain  the  degree  of  heat  necessary  to  ensure  a 
short  process,  we  heated  the  cream  on  tlie  hearth  to 
about  72  or  73  degrees,  —this,  with  heat  in  the  churn, 
which  was  scalded  with  boiling  water,  gave  to  the  cream 
about  75  degrees  heat.  In  six  or  seven  tri.ils,  during  the 
months  of  November  and  December,  the  longest  process 
in  churning  was  twenty  minutes,  the  shortest  ten.  The 
butter  has  been  uniformly  sweet  and  hard,  and  in  nothing 
inferior  to  that  made  in  October,  except  in  color.  The 
last  churning  was  on  the  30th  of  December  last.  I  at- 
tended to  the  whole  process  carefully.  The  cream, 
when  first  put  into  the  churn,  was  80  degrees.  I  waited 
till  tlie  heat  had  fallen  to  75,  and  immediately  began  the 
operation  The  butter  was  formed,  and  ready  to  take 
out  of  the  churn,  in  just  ten  minutes.  By  the  way,  I 
use,  and  have  for  several  years,  a  rocking  churn,  and 
think  it  the  best,  all  things  taken  into  view,  that  has 
ever  been  in  use  in  New  England."     «     *     • 

"  Let  every  farmer  purchase  a  thermometer,  —  he  will 
save  in  one  year  enough  in  labor  and  bolter  to  pay  for  it, 
besides  the  gratification  of  having  always  good  butter, 
and  a  plenty  of  itj  in  the  winter,  provided  he  has  tht 
material  to  make  it  of" 

Make  friends  of  yohr  domestic  animals — No  an- 
imals will  thrive  unless  they  are  perfectly  easy  and  com- 
fortable; with  no  hardships  to  endure,  no  vexations  to 
annoy,  and  no  tyrants  to  harrass,  or  prevent  their  per 
feet  lameness  and  domestication.  If  they  are  as  mud 
afraid  of  their  owner  or  feeder  as  they  would  be  of  a 
catamount,  they  will  not  thrive  on  the  best  of  food.  Or, 
if  the  younger  and  weaker  animals  are  hooked,  gored, 
and  pushed  about  by  the  stronger  beasts,  lliey  will  not 
thrive,  though  fed  on  the  fat  of  the  l.ind,  and  enjoying 
all  the  luxury  of  which  their  kind  and  condition  are  sus- 
ceptible. It  is  necessary  also  that  they  should  be  well 
lodged  as  well  as  well  fed.  If  they  are  exposed  to  the 
neltings  of  the  pitiless  elements,  their  thriving  would  be 


out  of  the  question,  if  they  fiired  sumptuously  on  pound 
cake  and  plum  pudding.  If  farmers  do  not  think  of,  and 
attend  to  all  these  things  they  may  about  as  well  omit 
them  all,  and  try  some  other  means  for  obtaining  a  live- 
lihood, in  which  inattention  to  small  matters  might  not 
involve  consequences  of  so  much  magnitude. 

It  is  very  important  that  cow  houses  and  cattle  st  ibles 
ihould  be  kept  very  clean  and  well  littered.  Dung  left 
n  stables  soon  renders  the  air  unwholesome,  and  is  the 
cause  of  disorder.  Cows  in  a  stable  should  be  allowed  a 
square  space  of  at  least  six  feet  each  way  for  each  cow. 
Two  or  thiee  ventilators  neir  the  ground  on  the  norlh 
side  afford,  at  a  trifling  expense,  an  excellent  way  of  re- 
newing and  Bweeleniiig  the  air  in  stables  in  the  summer 
time,  and  if  similar  ventilators  are  placed  on  the  south 
side  in  the  winter,  beneficial  consequences  would  result 
These  ventilators  may  be  closed,  when  necessary,  by 
sliding  doors,  or  small  bundles  of  liay  or  straw  will  do 
for  want  of  something  better. 

See  that  your  calves,  colts,  and  young  cattle,  are  par- 
ticularly well  fed  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  Cut 
straw,  about  as  short  as  oats,  and  mixed  with  oats,  bar- 
ley, or  Indian  meal,  makes  excellent  food  for  horses  or 
cattle.  Catlle  will  fatten  or  thrive  the  bet  er  for  being 
indu'ged  with  variety  in  their  lood  ;  sometimes  being 
fed  with  roots,  cut  straw,  oil  cake,  steamed  or  boiled 
messes  of  chafl,  &c.  in  preference  to  keeping  them  al- 
ways on  the  best  of  hay. 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICUIiTURAL,  SOCIETY. 

Satiiritay.Nov.  28. 
EXHIBITION  OF  FKUITS. 

From  S.  Downer,  Beurred'Aremberg,  Bezi  Vaet,  Bur- 
germeester,  Bell  Cattilac  Pears;  and  Pippin  Apples. 

From  Benj.  Weld,  Roxhury,  Lewis'  pears. 

From  M    H.  Buggies,  Fall  River,  Phillips'  pears. 

From  Col  D.  Adams,  Newbury,  pears,  a  cooking  fruit. 

From  C.  Newhall,  Beurre  d'Aremberg  pears,  very 
fine  and  melting. 

From  the  farm  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  Marsh- 
field,  Tolraan's  sweeting  apples. 

For  the  Commiltee, 

P.  B.  HovEv,  Jr. 

FLOWERS. 

From  M.  P.  Wilder,  Esq.  a  plant  of  Press's  Eclipse 
Camellia,  (C  japonica,  var.  eclipsis,  in  some  catalogues 
splendida,)  wilh  one  expanded  flower.  This  was  the 
first  blossom  ot  this  delicate  and  truly  fine  Camellia,  that 
has  opened  in  this  vicinity. 

For  the  Committee, 

C.    M.   HOVEY. 


MASSACHUSETTS  SILK. 

We  have  at  the  <iffice  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  a 
beautiful  sample  of  Reeled  Silk,  mauiifactuied  by  Timo- 
ihy  Smith,  of  Amherst,  Mass.  It  consists  of  about  ten 
pounds,  and  obtained  a  premium  of  len  dollars  at  the 
Brighton  Fair,  and  five  dollars  at  Northampton  The 
silk  was  sold  by  Mr  Barren,  the  proprietor  ol  the  New 
England  Farmer  for  fifty  three  d<dlar3.  The  owner  has 
thus  realized  about  seventy  dollars  for  nine  pounds  and 
twelve  ounces  of  Silk  ! 


Wool  Growing. — We  were  not  aware  that  in  v 
growing,  we  were  so  far  behind  our  neighbors  of 
westsiile  of  the  Mountain.  Our  enti'rprising  farmers 
however,  constiinlly  increasing  their  flocks.  We 
surprised  that  the  south  part  of  the  county  hav 
been  more  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ber 
which  unquestionably  result  from  wool  growing, 
farmers  of  this  town  mu.'t  have  received  fiir  wool,  s 
the  last  seas<m,  some  20,000,  and  our  neighborsef  V 
minster.  $25,000  ;— both  towns  having  more  than 
fourth  part  of  all  the  sheep  in  lie  county.  We  ar 
firmed  that  the  number  of  sheep  taxed  is  much  she 
the  whole,  as  a  practice  prevails  in  (he  western  pa 
the  Stale,  of  keeping  a  portion  of  the  sheep  in 
York,  until  tlie  season  of  assessing  has  passed — prob 
the  whole  number  shorn  in  the  State  cannot  have 
less  thnn  1.300,000  ;— and  the  value  of  the  fleeces 
2,000,000  to  2,500,000  dollars. 

It  is  probably  no  more  than  a  fiir  estimate,  that 
value  of  the  wool  when  manufactured  is  doubled- 
of  course  by  doing  this  among  ourseKes,  the  amoun 
ceived  by  the  people  of  the  Stale  for  iheir  wool, 
labor  expended  upon  it,  would  be  from  4  lo  $5,000 
And  still  there  are  those  among  us,  who  would,  by 
narrow  policy,  a  policy  only  befilling  the  dark 
drive  this  profitable  employment  from  us — and  gi 
to  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  the  citizens  of  ni 
boring  States.  We  trust,  however,  that  whatever 
vate  demagogues  may  do,  no  future  legisl.iture  will 
hesitate  to  cherish  the  inicrest  of  the  inanufnct 
where  it  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of  the  farmer. —  Bel 
Falls  Journal, 


It  is  recommended  by  writers  on  the  subject,  to  sow 
salt  and  lime  over  ground  infested  by  slugs,  snails,  grubs, 
and  other  insects  of  their  cliarailer.  Lime  when  spread 
over  soil  in  a  hot  or  caustic  slate,  it  is  slated,  will  destroy 
insects  and  their  larvae  or  eggs.  When  it  becomes  slack- 
ed, and  is  held  in  solution  by  water,  it  is  readily  taken 
up  by  plants  as  food,  and  forms  a  constituent  part  of 
them. 


1ft 


India  Rubber  Maps.— A  Mr  Goodyear  of  New 
ven,  manufaciures  maps  of  India  Rubber.  One  oft 
— a  map  of  the  vrorld— was  recently  exhibited  a 
fair,  and  was  so  constructed  that  it  could  be  insti 
bloum  up  into  a  globe,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ; 
mentioned  in  the  preface  to  Don  Quivote,  blew 
dog. 

To  what  marvellous  uses  will  India  Rubber  be  bro 
at  last.'  It  is  now  used  for  almost  all  sorts  of  com 
purposes.  It  is  worn  in  the  shape  of  coats,  shoes 
suspenders.  It  is  slept  upon  in  the  shape  of  pillows 
is  eaten  in  the  shape  of  bread,  (vide  Welch's  mam 
ture.)  and  it  may  be  drank  in  the  room  of  brand 
wine,  by  dissolving  it  in  spirits  of  turpentine.  "  S 
are  the  uses  of  adversity,"  but  sweeter  are  those  of  1 
Rubber. — JV.  Y.  Trasncript. 

Distrkssing  AcciOENT. — Mr  Levin  Phillips  of 
Chester  County,  Maryland,  lost  his  life  on  Friday  las 
a  mosi  distressing  manner.  He  was  engaged  in  ma 
some  little  repairs  to  the  v\'ind-niill  on  his  farm,  v 
his  clothes  caught  in  the  maidiinery  by  which  he 
carried  round  with  great  velocity,  dashed  now  agi 
the  floor  and  now  against  other  parts  of  the  mill,  i 
he  was  mangled  in  a  most  shocking  manner.  Se\ 
physicians  were  called,  and  it  was  at  one  lime  thoi 
that  life  might  he  saved  by  amputating  both  of  his  1 
hut  it  was  soon  after  found  that  even  this  would 
avail;  that  the  mangled  man  must  die.  He  expir 
few  hours  after.  Mr  Phillips  was  a  farmer  of  consi 
able  celebrity  in  his  county,  and  a  very  respectable 
izen  He  has  left  a  wife  and  12  children  to  mourr 
loss. —  Baltimore  Patriot. 


Dreadful  Explosion  and  Loss  of  Life  — The  p 
der  mills  of  General  Samuel  L.  Pitkin,  in  East  Hart) 
about  four  miles  from  this  city,  was  blown  up  on  V 
ncsday  morning  last,  about  8  o'clock.  Four  men 
were  employed  in  the  works  were  instantly  killed 
several  others  wounded. — Hartford  Times. 
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'MORTICUI.Tl'RALREOISrBR  ,V.\D  GARDB- 
Kl'.R'S    JtlAU  tZIKI;:. 

No.  I'J,  Pi  BUSHED  Dkckmber  1. 

ONTENTS  —On  tlip  Rosi', — Oil  llie  Cultivationlof  the 
njilia. — Flowers  in  blossom  in  Ociober,— On  A  tificial 
k   Work,— Kos>il    Plants,— ICxlrauls    from    Foreign 
li(ati"iis. — filik  Culture  in  India, — The  L.indscape 
■dom-r,    C'.iin|insiiij;  the   History  and    Principles   of 
Icl'ul    Horticulture, —  Miscellaneous  Articles, — Gar- 
r's  Work  for  Uereinber, —  Kditor's  Notice. 
si  he  title  page,  and  index  of  volume  first,  will  be  for- 
ded to  subscribers   in  the  January   number.     Sub- 
bers    can  h.ue    ilieir  volumes   neatly  bound  by  leav- 
tliein  at  this  otlicu. 


MORI'S  MULTICAUHS. 

JSKPH    DAVK.NPOKT,  ot  Colerain,  Ulass.  offers  for 

IG.IHX)  trees  of  ihe  .tloru^  Muliiraulis,  or   Chinese  Mul 

i  y,  being  a  part  of  his   trees  ruliivaied  at  Colcraiu  and  al 

Id,  Ci.,  16  m  les  norih  ol  Hnrllbrd,  oLe  mile  from  the 

Tlie  irees  are  from  2  to  5  feet  hij^h.     Price  according 

I  ze.  from  25  lo  30  dollar^  per  hundred.     Were  propagated 

liees  lliHl  endured  the  last  severe  wiiiler  uiiprolecled. 

■hasers  will  he  furnished   wilh  a  knowledge  of  its  culture 

suil.ihle  soil,  which,  il  atlencled  lo  will  ensure  it  wilhoul 

■clion  a^ainsl  the  severity  of  our  climate.    Trees  will  he 

iully  packed  and  fopHarded  by  lainl  or  water  lo  any  pari 

e  country.     Orders  received  i>y  mail  will  receive  prompt 

lion.       '  Colerain,  Oci.  5,  1835 


LUSTRE  FLOWER  POTS. 

r  sale  al   he  New  England  Fanner  Office,  beauliful  Super 
rb  Flower  Pots. 


MULBKRRY  TREES  AUTU  SEEDS. 

0,000  Chinese  Mulberry,  or  .Mnrus  Muliicaulis,  of  vai 
,  al  reducer!  prices. 

0,01)0  While  Italian  JIulberrv,  at  very  low  rales  hv 
■  larger  quamu.es. 


the 


)  lbs  White  lialian-iMulberry  seeds. 

5o  the  lollnwing  sup  rior  large  sized  trees  which  now  form 
Iberry  orchard,  bill  must  be  removed, 
00  Chinese  .Mulberry,  3  years  old,  7i  lo  8  feet  high, 
do  2        do        5.|  lo  6  feelhigh. 

do  3        do  and   budded  on    Ihe 

le  Mulberry,  which  have  proved  to  be  much  more  hardy 
Iho-e  from  cuUings. 

lese  bOOO  trees  are  the  greatest  acquisition  that  any  silk 
risi  can  possibly  obtain,  and  there  is  not  another  equally 
tbie  collection  for  sale  in  the  Union,  as  those  who  have 
will  not  pan  wilh  ihem. 

,000  cuttings  of  the  Chinese   Mulberry  at  a  reasonable 

,■  1000,  &.C. 

New  Catalogues  of  Garden   and   Flower   Seeds   are 

lilished,  comprising  the  largest  assortment  ever  offered 

e,  and  inclufling  all  the  choice  new  varieties.     Venders 

■^e  supplied  in  any  qiianiilies  at  very  low  rates  and  a  liberal 


.ill   enter   into    contracts   to  supply   any 
■  White  Ilaliaii  Mulberries  on  very  reasoif- 


le  sutiscriber: 

ler  ofChinesi 

terms. 

uit  and  Ornaiiienial  Trees  of  all  kinds,  Bulbous  Roots, 

:n  House   Plants  and   every  oilier  article  promptly  sup- 

and  al  very  moderate  prices 

IS.     Pear  Trees  ol  large  size, — Catalogues  will  be  sent 
■erv  applicant. 

"  ng.  1..  1.  Oct.  7  Win.  PRINCE  &  SO.NS. 


MORI'S   MUL,TICAIII.IS. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Treks. 
JRSERT    OF  WiLt.iAM    Kknrick,    Nonanlum  Hill   in 
,'ToN,  near   Boston,  and  near  Ihe    Woirpster  Rail  Road. 
clions  of  the  finest  varieties  of  New   Flemish  Pears. — 

Apples,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Plums,  Nectarins,  Almonils, 
cols.    Grape   Vines,   Currants,  liasherries,  fine  imported 
cashire  Gooseberries,  Strawerries,  &c. — 
ORUs  MuLTicAULis,  or  Ci.inese  Mulberry,  by  the  single 

Ihe  KXI  or  1000 — and  Plantations  for  silk  furnished  al  ihe 
ced  prices  and  reasonable  rates. 
,000  Peach  Trees  of  finest  select  kinds  are  now  ready  (or 

i"nlal  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and    Koses  of  about   1000 
I  kinds, — .AIs.i  Herbaceous  flowering  plants,  Pceonies  and 
1  Double  Dahlias. 

'xcellence  of  the  varieties,  the  qualily,  the  size,  con- 
illy  improve    as  the  numbers   are  augmented.      These 
comprise  nearly  400/00 — covering    compactly    about 
res. 

orders  left  with  Geo."  C.Barrett,  who  is  Agent,   at 
5eed  Store  and  the  Agricultural    Warehouse  and  Keposi- 
Nos  51  Sf  52,  North  Market  slreel,  will  be  in  like  mau- 
au'y  a'.lciided    to — Calalogues  gratis,  on  application. 


1000  lb8.  DEEP  RED  ONION  SEED. 

500      "  Yellow,  do. 

rowth  of  1835,    for  sale  by  GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 


FARM  FOR   SALE. 

For  sale  a  Farm  in  liedlbrd.  County  of  Middlesex,  17  miles 
Ironi  Mosion  and  10  from  Lowell,  containing  lOl  acres  iiiclu- 
ilingaboul  15  acres  covereil  wiih  a  valuable  growth  ol  v\'i)od 
which  has  been  preserved  with  great  care  fc»r  tlie  last  *0  years, 
the  garden  conlains  about  3  acres  under  Ihe  highest  culliva- 
lion  and  is  lurnisheu  viilh  a  grcal  variely  olllowers  and 
sill ubs  which  have  been  collected  al  much  labor  and  expenscj 
al  ached  lo  the  garden  is  a  Green  House  filled  with  Ihiity 
b.^aring  (iiape  Vines,  and  choice  and  valuable  plants  which 
will  be  sold  or  nol  as  the  purchaser  may  choose.  The  Farm 
is  under  good  culiivalion  and  logelher  wilh  ibe  Garden  is 
storked  with  the  choicest  Fruits,  such  as  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  Quinces,  Plums,  Strawberries  of  various  kinds, 
Raspberries,  (looseberries  &c  &c.,  which  ihe  present  owner 
has  sfiared  no  expense  in  obtaining.  The  Farm  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Concord  Hiver,  which  is  well  supplied  with 
lish,  and  ili  coiiiitry  around  abounds  with  game,  n  aking  il  a 
desirable  retreat  to  the  gentleman  who  is  fond  of  fishing  or 
sh  oiing. 

Possession  will  be  given  on  the  Isl  Ajiril  next — for  terms, 
which  will  be  liberal,  apply  lo  the  subscriber  in  Boston  or  al 
the  Farm.  JAMKS  VILA. 

Oct.  1,1335.  2m 


FOR  SALE  AT  THOMAS    MASON'S  GARDEN, 
EDEN  STREET,  CHARLESTOWN. 

Raspberries,  &c..  White  Antwerp,  Red  .Antwerp,  Red 
Barnel — Also  a  few  doz.  Mason's  new  seedling  Grape,  Rasp- 
berries of  a  superior  qualily  for  size  and  flavnr. 

Also — Red  and  While  Dutch  Currants,  a  very  large  fruit 
by  the  doz.  or  hundred, — also  Grape  Vines  of  all  kinds. 

Also — Trained  Peach  Trees,  do.  Nectarines  and  Apricots, 
trained  for  walls  and  fences,  from  one  lo  Ihree  year  old. 

Also— English  Gooseberry  Bushes.— All  orders  left  wilh 
GEO.  C.  BARRETT,  will' be  duly  attended  lo. 


IIOLLIS'  CELEBRATED  HORSE  LINIMENT, 

For   Sprains,   Bruises,    Hind- Galls,    Old  Strains,   Sliff 

Joints,  Swelled  or  Cracked  Heels,  and  for  Horses  that   are 

strained  in  the\back  sinews,  wrung  in  the  withers,  ^*c.  ;  also 

for  Glandular  swellings  of  the  throat. 

The  ingredients  which  compose  this  preparr,  lion  have  been 
carefully  selected  aAer  many  years'  experience,  and  are  some 
of  ihe  niosl  successfid  remedies  united,  correclly  proportioned 
and  happily  adapted  to  afford  relief  in  all  the  above  mentioned 
complaints;  Ihe  proprietor  feels  assured  thai  when  once  this 
article  is  used,  il  will  be  prcli?rred  lo  any  other,  as  il  is  decid- 
edly  he  best  and  certainly  the  most  convenient  article  in  .  se. 

N.  B.  Persons  afflicted  with  Rlieumatism,  Sprains,  Cramp, 
Numbness,  Siiffness,  or  Weakness  in  the  Joints,  will  find  this 
Liniment  a  valuable  and  efficacious  remedy. 

Prepared  and  sold  by  THOMAS  HOLLIS,  Druggist  and 
Chemist,  No.  30,  Union  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

[E?  The  Public  are  requested  to  observe  that  each  label  is 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


Price  for  large  Bottles  one  dollar,  small  do.  75  cents. 
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HAY  and  COTTON  PRESS. 

The  subscriber  respectfully  offers  to  titi^  public  a  new  and 
useful  Machine  for  Pressing  Hay.  Cotton,  Hops,  Cider,  and 
ail  compressible  comtnodilies,  which  he  has  recently  Jni'enteci 
and  which  for  power,  utility  and  cheapness,  he  can  recom- 
mend to  their  use. 

The  advantage  this  Illachine  has  over  all  others  that  have 
been  introduced  is,  it  is  capable  of  producing  double  the 
power  without  injury  lo  the  machinery. 

That  is  there  are  two  shafts  that  convey  the  power  to  the 
commodity  to  be  pressed,  instead  of  one  ;  and  the  machinery 
beinf(  fixed  to  both,  operate  equally.  The  Machine  may  be 
conslrurled  to  operate  with  cogs  or  chains  pressing"  down  or 
up,  or  both  at  the  same  time.  The  subscriber  ha-- a  machine 
in  successful  operation,  which  is  said  by  good  judges  to  exceed 
anything  yet  introduced  for  pressing'  hay.  The  subscriber 
has  secured  Letters  Patent  for  the  above  invention  and  is  now 
read}'  to  dispose  of  rights  for  States  Counties  or  Towns. 

Any  information  respecting  said  Machine  may  be  had  by 
calling  on  Dame,  Baker  and  Clement  of  Gorham,  Cumberland 
county,  Maine.  SAMUEL    I"    BAKEK, 

This  certifies  that  we  the  undersigned  having  seen  and  used 
(he  above  Pre.ss  do  no  t  hesitate  lo  say  ihat  in  our  opinion  for 
cheapness  of  construction,  power  and  utility,  it  is  far  superior 
to  anything  yet  introduced. 

Pa'v.  James  Lewis,  Moses  Fogg, 

S.  C.  Clement.  Postmaster,    Col.  Samuel  Slephcnsen, 

Daniel  Baker,  Esq.  Jacob  S.  Smilh,  Esq. 

('apt.  Robert  Johnson,  \Vm.  E.  Files,  Town  Rep. 

J.  C.  Baker. 

Gorham.  Nov.  11,1835.  eow6m 


CORRECTED    WITH    GREAT    CARE,  WEEKLY. 


FARM  FOR  SAI.E  OR  EXCHANGE. 

An  excellent  Farm  containing  70  acres,  situated  in  Marlbo- 
rough. Mass.,  with  a  house  and  barn  thereon, for  sale, or  would 
be  exchanged  for  property  in  the  city  of  Boston.  For  terms 
and  pariirular.s  inquire  of  G.  C  BARRETT  at  this  office,  or 
N.  B.  PROCTOR,  Esq.of  said  Marlborough.  6m 


.Appi.es,     Uussells  and  Haldv\ins. 

barrel 

1  50 

2  00 

liEAKs,  while, 

bushel 

I  -Jo 

1  7.-* 

I3ekf,  mess. 

barrel 

10  Oil 

11  00 

Cargo,  No.  1. 

8  00 

8  30 

prime,         .... 

" 

6  50 

7  00 

Bkeswax,  (Americ  n)     . 

pound 

25 

27 

ItUTTER  inspected.  No.  1,    . 

" 

17 

23 

Chkesk,  new  milk,  .... 

8 

9 

Feathers,  nordiern,  gee.sc,      . 

" 

4fi 

JO 

southern,  i^eese, 

" 

42 

45 

Flax,  American,      .... 

" 

9 

10 

Fish,  Cod, 

quintal 

2  75 

2  87 

Flouu,  Genesee,      .        .     cash      . 

I'la.rel 

7  7B 

7  7ft 

Baltimore,  Howard  slreel. 

" 

6  62 

6  76 

B.dtlmore,  wharf. 

7.50 

Alexandria,       . 

'^ 

7  25 

7  37 

Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow  . 

bushel 

1  17 

1  18 

soiUhern  yellow       . 

" 

I  12 

1  18 

white,           .         . 

" 

I  12 

1  13 

Rye,  northern, 

" 

95 

1  OU 

Barley 

" 

90 

Oats,  nor  hern,  .     (prime) 

" 

60 

62 

Hay,  best  En^dish.  per  Ion  of  2000  lbs 

22  00 

25  00 

eastern  screwed,  . 

** 

18  30 

20  50 

hard  pressed,    .... 

" 

20  00 

22  00 

Honey,                         .        .        . 

gallon 

Hops,  Isl  qualily 

pound 

12 

14 

2d  qualily    .... 

" 

9 

10 

Laku,  Boston,  1st  sort,    . 

" 

12 

12 

southern,  Isl  sort. 

•' 

11 

12 

Leather,  slaughter,  sole. 

" 

19 

20 

do.        upper, 
dry  hide,  sole. 

*' 

12 

14 

" 

19 

21 

do.        upper,  . 

'1 

13 

20 

Philadelphia,  sole. 

" 

27 

29 

Baltimore,  sole,  . 

*' 

2c 

27 

Lime,  best  sort,         .... 

cask 

1  06 

1  10 

Plaster  Paris,  per  ion  of  1200  lbs. 

300 

3  50 

Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  exlia  clear,  . 

barrel 

20  00 

2100 

Navy,  me.ss 

<( 

bone,  middlings,  scarce. 

'• 

Seeds,  Herd's  Grass, 

bushel 

2  25 

260 

Red  Top, 

" 

75 

90 

Retl  C  over,  norlhern, 

pound 

Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 

bushel 

2  75 

300 

Tallov\-,  tried,     .... 

cwt. 

8  04 

900 

Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces,     . 

jiound 

65 

75 

American,  full  blood,  washed, 

" 

65 

65 

do.        3-4lhs            do. 

*t 

60 

65 

do.        r-2                 do. 

" 

37 

42 

do.         1-4  and  common 

•' 

40 

45 

Native  washed 

<t 

38 

60 

„       f  Pulled  superfine. 

II 

55 

60 

£t:-  1  Isl  Lambs,     . 

II 

45 

50 

•s-sJad     do.          .       . 

II 

33 

38 

0  g.    3d      do. 

It 

2.5 

SO 

^       1  Isl  Spinning,     . 

II 

48 

50 

Soulhern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  els. 

less  per  lb. 

PROVISION    MARKET. 

RETAIL    PRICEfl. 

Hams,  northern, 

southern,  none.         . 

Pork,  whole  hogs, 
Poultry,    . 
Butter,  (lull)     . 

lump 
Fggs, 
Potatoes, 
Cider, 


pound 

12 

IJ 

'• 

11 

14 

'* 

7 

8 

" 

10 

14 

II 

18 

2.'? 

" 

22 

25 

dozen 

2.3 

25 

bushel 

.30 

40 

barrel 

125 

175 

JVew  Englana  JFarmer'^s  JiUnanac 
For  1§36. 

Just  published  by  JOHN  ALLEN,  &  CO.  Corner  of 
Washingion  and  School  streets,  up  stairs,  and  by  GEO.  C. 
BARRETT  at  the  Seed  Store  No  51  and  52,  North  Market 
Street,  FESSENDEN'S  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER'S 
ALMANAC  for  1836.  For  sale  also  by  Booksellers,  Shop- 
keepers, tkc,  generally. 

This  Almanac  w  II  be  found  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
amusing  of  the  series,  of  which  it  composes  No  VHL  It 
consists  of  the  usual  astronomical  calculations,  humorous 
poetical  .sketches  of  the  months  ;  observa  ions  and  direction.^ 
relative  to  the  employment  of  the  Farmer,  which  will  be  found 
appropriate  loeach  month  in  the  circle  of  the  seasons,  **  Agri- 
culture and  Rnral  Economy,"  including  cuts  and  descriptions 
of  many  of  tlic  most  usieful  implements  employed  in  till.  ge. 
Valuable  Recipes  ;  Husbandry  Honorable,  a  pithy  piece  of 
paramount  poetry.  The  Splendors  of  the  Setting  Sun,  a 
poetical  effusion  ;  Aphorisms  ;  Eubjry  on  the.4r;  of  Agrictd- 
pire  \  Calendar  of  Courts,  Roads,  Distances,  &c,  &c. 
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l-roni  the  New-Hampshire  Patriot. 

THE  SOCIAL  YANKEE'S  PROCLAMATION 
FOR  THANKSGIVING. 

Come  low  and  high,  attend  while  I, 

From  my  nfficial  station, 
As  gov'nor  true,  and  pne!  too, 

Proclaim  my  Proclamation. 

We  thought  the  spring  unpromising, 

Tlie  summer  seemed  no  better, 
The  backward  growth,  we  cursed  its  slotb, 

Did  vegetation  fetter. 

But  whilst  we  mourn'd  and  anxious  turn"d 

Our  minds  unto  the  fnture, 
A  pow'r  benign,  both  yours  and  mine 

Prepar'd  a  scene  to  suit  you. 

Up  sprung  the  grain,  its  height  to  gain 

Before  it  should  be  Autumn, 
The  grass  grew  out,  both  tall  and  stout. 

And  so  did  weeds  too,  rot  'em  ! 

The  wheat,  the  rye,  the  corn  grew  high, 

And  fast  the  good  pota'ur  : 
The  beans  and  peas,  and  fruits  like  these 

Did  grow  to  beat  all  Nalur. 

In  fino.  no  plant  the  which  we  want. 

No  frnit  in  field  or  garden, 
But  what  did  come,  or  late  or  soon, 

The  house,  the  barn,  or  yard  in. 

Then  since  'tis  so,  that  you  ran  show 

Such  stores  for  fnture  living, 
I  bid  you  all  both  great  and  small 

Prepare  for  a  Thanksgiving 

First  be  your  care  in  pious  pray'r 

To  thank  the  boanteous  Giver, 
Who  you  from  fear  of  a  fruitless  year 

With  plenty  did  deliver. 

Then  follow  me  with  grateful  glee, 

Ye  idle  men  and  workics, 
Without  delay,  prepare  to  slay 

The  fatted  pigs  and  tarkies, 

For  shooting  match,  you,  marksman,  cateh 

Your  blunderbuss,  or  rifle. 
With  all  your  skill  the  chickens  kill  — 

Thanksgiving  is  no  trifle. 

Come  every  boy,  partake  our  joy. 

And  cut  or  wring  the  neck  off, 
Of  every  fowl,  with  stately  prowl 

Which  from  the  roosts  you  take  ofF 

Then  let  the  cook  with  pleasant  look 

Prepare  the  pig  or  capon, 
Or  if  yo've  none  of  such  at  home  — 

Why  cook  your  beef  and  bacon. 

Let  hot  pies  reek,  and  puddings  eke, 

Surrounded  with  all  sauces. 
If  these  you  lack  with  Yankee  nack 

Make  merry  with  the  lasses. 

From  morn  till  night,  with  all  your  might. 

With  fitting  mirth  and  levity. 
Fail  not  to  cram,  as  long's  you  can, 

Till  stufTd  is  every  cavity. 


Let  Graham  bread  aside  be  laid, 

Whoever  is  its  lover. 
And  every  rule,  o'  th'  diet  school, 

Till  this  blithe  day  is  over. 

Come  drink,  and  eat  with  social  greet. 

With  merry  joke  and  laughter, 
And  pass  the  day  as  wish  you  may. 

But  —  sure  be  sober  after. 

THK  SOCIAL  YANKEE. 

DoMFSTic   CONCERNS In    the  nianageinent  of 

domestic  concerns  order  and  method  should  be 
observed,  and  all  hurry  and  confusion  ought  to  be 
carefnily  avoided.  If  we  would  begin  at  the  right 
end  of  the  thing,  it  must  be  in  the  morning  of  life 
—  this  is  an  essential  point. 

Sleep  shoidd  never  be  considered  as  a  Itixury, 
but  only  as  a  necessary  refrrshnient  to  invigorate 
the  body  and  prepare  it  for  further  exertions. 
Therefore,  the  propriety  and  advantage  of  early 
rising  should  be,  by  example  and  precej^t,  fixed  on 
the  yotithftd  mind. 

When  these  ideas  are  fixed,  and  the  practice  of 
thein  becomes  habitual,  business  may  be  pursued 
without  anxiety,  and  scolding  and  hurrying,  whicli 
tends  to  irritate  the  temper,  avoided.  By  pursu- 
ing this  method,  the  numerous  cares  in  a  farmer's 
faiTiily  are  rendered  easy  and  agreeable,  and  to  a 
woman  wlio  has  been  properly  instructed,  and 
who  has  a  knowledge  of  her  own  concerns,  it  is  a 
source  of  peculiar  satisfaction  to  know  that  what 
she  requires  of  her  domestics,  is  consistent  with 
the  obligations  they  are  under  to  her. 

The  mistress  who  treats  them  with  mildness 
and  suitable  attention,  is  generally  inuch  better 
served,  than  she  who  treats  them  with  hardness 
and  severity.  Their  love  and  attachment  create 
a  desire  to  please,  and  these  mutual  interests  con- 
tribute very  much  to  the  quietude  and  happiness 
of  all  around. 

By  this  mode  of  procedure  there  is  much  time 
for  literary  pursuits,  which  are  highly  important. 

It  is  from  the  mother,  that  the  early  education 
of  children  is  mostly  received.  It  is  the  example 
at  home  that  will  educate  them  ;  your  conversa- 
tion, the  business  they  .see  you  transact,  the  likings 
and  dislikings  they  hear  you  express;  these  will 
educate  them,  employ  what  teachers  we  may. 
The  influence  at  home  will  have  the  mightiest 
influence  in  eductition. 

Schoolmasters  m.ay  cidtivate  the  intellect,  but 
things  done  and  said  at  home  are  bu.sy  agents  in 
forming  the  character,  hence  the  importance  of 
our  families  being  well  regidatcd  ;  and  if  a  mo- 
ther would  faithfully  perform  her  duty  to  her  ofl^ 
spring,  she  must  be  willing  to  make  many  sacri- 
fices. The  comfort  and  improvement  of  her 
family  must  be  her  principal  object.  Social  vis- 
iting and  virtuous  intercourse  with  those  we  love, 
are  some  of  the  greatest  comforts  of  life,  yet  even 
these  must  be  under  such  restrictions  that  nothing 
may  suffer  by  her  absence. 

While  her  children  are  young,  and  their  minds 
susceptible  of  suitable  impressions,  she  should 
sow  the  seeds  of  virtue,  benevolence,  and  all  those 
amiable  qualities  that  will,  in  riper  years,  render 
them  honorable  and  dignified  in  their  pursuits, 
respectable  and  useful  members  of  the  community, 
and  virtuous  and  exemplary  heads  of  families. 


The  majority  of  earthly  jileasures  are  experi- 
enced in  the  pursuit  of  some  unreal  good. 


NOTICE. 

The  subscriber  has  become  associated  with  Mr  George 
While,  an  experienced  Niirserynian  and  Gardener,  reci 
mended  by  Messrs  VVinship  of  iijighion.  They  ofTer  a  - 
tensive  assortment  of  Fruit  Trees  ol  good  size,  and  vigor 
growth  together  with  shrubbery',  perennial  plants,  bulb 
roots,  &c.  Any  article,  not  on  hand,  which  may  oe  wis 
for,  will  he  furnished  from  the  best  establishments,  by 
junior  partner,  without  extra  expense. 

They  are  preparing  a  market  store  for  vegetables,  also 
seeds  j'or  the  gard  n,  lor  the  florist  and  the  larmer. 

Worcester,  Nov.  IS,  18;!5.        3w  O.  FISKE 


ST.  HELENA  POTATOES. 

The  subscriber  has  brought  to  iliis  market  a  few  hund 
bushels  of  that  Superior  kind  of  l'ola<o  (called  the  St.  \ 
ena  Potato.)  All  persons  wishing  to  avail  .themselves  of 
opportunity  of  procuring  the  Seed,  can  do  it  by  applying 
the  Long  wharf. 

Boston,  Nov.  18,  1835.  MOSIS  HEAL\ 


COMPLETE  SET  OP  THE  FARMER. 

For  sale  at  this  office,  one  complete  set  ol  the  New  Engl 
Farmer  comprising  twelve  volumes,  neatly  a.  d  well  bo 
and  perfect      Price  gS  25  per  volume,  cash.  Nov. 


MORUS  MULTICAUIilS. 

For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  51  and  52  Ni 
Market  stieet,  any  number  of  Trees  of  the  Moras  MuHica 
or  Chinese  Mulberry.  These  trees  « ere  propagated  in 
country  The  superiority  of  the  foliage  of  this  tree  as  f 
for  the  silk-worm  over  all  olhei,  has  repeatedly  been  lesi 
and  is  prov  d  beyond  a  douhl  The  price  for  Trees,  froi 
to  5  feel  high  is  ,g30  per  hundred,  gi,50  per  dozen,  ^. 
single.  Trees  but  %  or  3,  with  good  roots  g2o  per  hundret 
GKORGE  C  BARRETT, 


A  VALUABLE   KARM  FOR  RENT, 

The  Farm  lately  occupied  by  Doct.  Seth  Millinglon,  dec 
about  one  mile  from  the  town  of  Si.  Charles  The  Lan. 
first  rale,  and  in  good  order  for  cultivation.  There  are 
orchards  of  choice  variety  ol  fruits,  embracing  manv  kind; 
cider  and  keeping  Apples— there  are  in  all  ahoul  3000  I 
Trees;  there  is  also  an  orchard  and  edge  of  while  Mulhe 
Trees,  2000  in  number,  n  excellent  order  for  rearing 
worms — [it  ispro\en  that  this  climate  is  wel.  adapted  io 
growing  of  silk.  There  are  about  sixty  acres  in  these 
chards.  'I'here  are  about  twenty  acres  in  good  time 
meadow,  about  forty  acres  of  excellent  pasture  adjacent 
the  Mill,  and  about  fifty  acres  of  other  land  for  farming  | 
poses.  There  is  on  the  farm  a  valuable  Ox  Tread  J 
which  is  capable  of  grinding  -tO  or  60  bashels  of  corn 
wheat  in  a  flay — the  mill  will  be  leased  together  with  ten  n; 
The  buildinp  are  a  capacious  dwalling  house  ;  a  good  b: 
stable,  kitchen,  and  other  out  houses.  There  is  also  on 
larm  a  valuable  mine  of  superior  Stone  Coal,  capahU 
supplying  any  quantity — two  shafts  have  already  been  su 
The  farm  may  be  leased  entire,  or  divided  in  such  manne 
will  best  suit  tenants,  for  one  year,  or  term  of  years,  appb 
this  office  or  to  J.  M.  MILL'INGION,  Adm'r. 

tl.  Charles,  Mi.  sept  19  of  Seth  Millinglon  dec'd 


VALUABLE  NEW  Vir.jRK  ON  SILK 

American  Silk  Grower's  Guide,  is  this  day  published  at 
office  of  the  New  England  Farmer— being  the  an  of  grow 
the  Mulberry  and  manufaclnre  ot  Silk  on  the  system  of  : 
cessive  cr  ps  each  season— by  V^'M.  Kfnrick,  author  ol 
New  ."Vmerican  Orchardisl;  112  pp.  price  42  cenls,  ne 
bound  in  cloth.  Booksellers  and  traders  supplied  on  favori 
terms.  GEO.  cf.  .SARREn 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  PARMER 

Is  published  every  Wednesday  Evening,  at  ^3  per  ann 
payable  at  the  end  of  the  year  — bul  those  who  pay  wi 
sixty  days  from  the  lime  of  subscribing,  are  enlilled  to  a 
duetion  of  (ifty  cents. 

[Jj=  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  payn 
being  made  in  advance. 
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ADDRESS 

Before  tkc  Massachtisells  Society  far  Promoting  Ag- 
riculture. 

EY  HEiNRV  A.  S.  DEARBORN. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Society  and  Fellow  Citizens: —  ' 

The  first  Hct  of  tlie  Almighty,  after  "  the  dry  land 
appeared,"  was  the  creaticui  of  a  jilant,  and  sow- 
ing its  seed,  that  of  savage  man,  in  his  progress  of 
civilization  ;  and  the  earliest  achievement  in  the 
indnstrioiis  arts  was  the  construction  of  a  plough. 
Whether  we  refer  to  the  mythology  of  antiquity, 
or  the  authentic  records  of  historians,  agricultui-e 
has  been  the  harbinger  of  the  highest  state  of 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement,  which  has 
ever  been  reached  in  any  age  or  climate.  Those 
pursuits  which  were  commenced  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
were  long  held  in  degraded  estimation,  have  ulti- 
mately claimed  an  elevated  rank  among  all  na- 
tions, at  the  most  glorious  period  of  their  existence. 
No  matter  lio>v  various  may  have  been  the  char- 
acter of  once  barbarous  tribes,  or  how  dissiiiiilar 
their  countries,  habits  and  customs,  still  they  have 
all  followed  the  same  route,  in  the  career  of  refine- 
ment ;  and  those  which  have  become  most  cele- 
brated for  exalted  attainments  in  literature, science 
and  the  arts,  have  also  been  equally  distinguished 
for  their  superior  skill  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth.  Not  only  the  rich  valleys  and  ))lains  were 
converted  into  luxuriant  fields  and  splendid  gar- 
dens, but  the  rugged  mountain,  arid  desert  and 
stagnant  morass  successively  yielded  to  the  labors 
of  tillage,  and  magnificently  harmonized  with  the 
developements  of  mind,  the  sumptuousness  of 
wealth,  and  the  embellishments  of  taste. 

The  vicissitudes  to  which  nations  have  been 
subjected,  form  memorable  eras  iii  the  liistory  of 
agriculture.  In  the  primitive  ages,  it  was  limited 
in  the  objects  embraced  within  its  attention,  and 
confined  to  the  simplest  operations  of  the  husband- 
man. At  times  it  has  nearly  ceased  to  exist 
throughout  the  globe  ;  and  even  when  carried  to 
the  highest  practical  point  of  perfection  in  one 
region,  it  has  been  imknown  elsewhere,  while  it 
has  again  fallen  into  desuetude,  after  having  been 
for  centuries  the  general  occupation  of  the  people, 
the  greatest  source  of  private  affluence,  and  the 
chief  cause  of  national  prosperity.  As  a  science 
and  an  art,  it  has  not  only  been  intimately  con- 
nected  with  the  condition  of  man  in  all  his  social 
relations,  but  is  blended  with  the  wondrous  his- 
tory of  his  creation,  and  the  revelations  of  his 
religion. 

After  the  expulsion,  the  first  wants  of  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  human  race  were  food  and  cloth- 
ingj  and  the  duty  of  providing  them  devolved 
upon  their  sons  —  the  one  becoming  "a  keeper 
of  sheep,"  and  the  other  "a  tiller  of  the  ground." 
But  there  was  this  remarkable  limitaiion  in  the 
sentence  for  disobedience,  as  to  the  application  of 
the  products  of  their  industry  — those  of  vegeta- 
tion only  being  allowed  as  food  :  "  Tliou  shalteat 
the  herb  of  the   field,   till  thou  return   unto  the 


ground."  This  interdiction  continued  during  the 
antediluvian  cycle  ;  but  after  the  flood,  all  ani- 
mals were  formally  delivered  over  to  the  surviving 
patriarch,  with  this  beneficent  declaration  :  "  Ev- 
ery moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  rncat  for  you. 
Even  as  the  green  herb,  have  !  now  given  you  all 
tilings." 

Notwithstanding  the  precedence  which  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  earth  necessarily  claimed  anterior 
to  this  momentous  epoch,  still,  for  many  genera- 
tions, the  descendants  of  Noah  lived  a  pastoral 
life,  and  were  nomade  in  their  habits,  a'though  on 
receiving  the  sceptre  of  the  oarth,  "  he  began  to 
be  a  husbandman,"  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was 
"  to  plant  a  vineyard." 

Advancing  from  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Ararat,  into  the  fertile  and  sunny  vales  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  acquisition  of  large  flocks  and  herds, 
with  wide  ranges  of  pasturage,  inducc<l  a  less 
laborious  mode  of  subsistence  than  must  have 
been  indispensable  under  the  austere  conditions 
which  the  primeval  inhabitants  were  iiermitted  to 
live.  These  wandering  habits  were  continued 
tlu-oughout  Chaldea  and  Canaan,  down  to  the  pa- 
triarchal ages  of  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  still  prevail 
in  the  East,  among  the  Arab  and  Tartar  shepherds 
of  the  present  day.  Like  the  ofls|)riiig  of  Jabel, 
they  "dwell  in'tents,"  and  seek,  as  of  old,  foun- 
tains of  water,  in  the  palm  groves  of  the  plains, 
and  the  refreshing  streams  of  shaded  valleys,  as 
temporary  places  of  encampment. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  bread  is  not  mentioned 
as  an  article  of  food,  until  it  was  offered  by  AJira- 
ham  to  the  angels,  who  appeared  to  him  as  "  he 
sat  in  the  tent  door,  in  the  heat  of  the  day  "  ; 
showing  it  was  the  most  rare  and  precious  gift 
which  could  be  presented.  So  late  even  as  that 
period,  the  wealth  of  individuals  consisted  chiefly 
in  flocl^is  and  herds  ;  and  the  niostafducnt  had  no 
fixed  o<*  permanent  residence,  but  were  obligwl  to 
roam  oijer  the  country,  as  a  large  extent  of  terri- 
tory was  required  for  the  maintenance  of  compar- 
atively a  small  population,  when  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  was  so  little  relied  upon  for  support. 
Even  when  Abram  and  Lot  removed  to  the  fertile 
borders  of  Palestine,  it  was  found  that  "  the  land 
was  not  able  to  bear  them,  that  they  might  dwell 
together  ;  for  their  subsistence  was  great,"  as  each 
had  vast  nundicrs  of  "sheep,  and  oxen,  and  men 
servants  and  maid  servants,  and  camels  "  ;  so  that 
these  distinguished  and  long  associated  friends 
were  obliged  to  separate  from  each  other.  Lot 
choosing  "all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  was  well 
watered,  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,"  while 
"  Abram  removed  his  tent  to  the  plain  of  Mamre." 
Thus,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  the  Hebrew  race  appears  to  have  made  but 
little  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  ex- 
hibits only  the  migratory  herdsman,  and  the  in- 
cipient efixjrts  of  the  agriculturist.  So  precarious 
even  were  their  means  of  subsistence,  that  their 
most  renowned  chieftains  were  conij  elled  "  to  go 
down  into  Egypt  and  dwell  there,  because  there 
was  a  grie\oiis  famiue  in  the  land." 


Egypt!  now  for  the  first  time  mentioned  by  the 
sacred  historian.  What  vivid  reminiscences  does  , 
that  n!(me  call  up.  Egypt!  the  birtlipbice  of  sci- 
ence, the  cradle  of  the  arts,  the  wonder  of  antiqui- 
ty, the  paragon  of  nations.  A  country  and  a 
|)eo[)le  which  have  been  subjects  of  the  decprgt 
interest,  and  the  most  exciting  inquiry,  from  the 
time  of  Joseph  to  the  travels  of  Herodotus,  and 
from  the  visit  of  Diodorus  to  the  learned  researches 
of  Champollion.  At  the  talisjnanic  name  of  Egy|»t 
the  ponderous  gates  of  all  jiast  time  are  thrown 
open,  and  how  fresh,  clear,  and  palpab'e  does  the 
whole  history  of  the  world  imfold  befVire  us — 
For  a  long  succession  of  ages,  it  was  the  focus  of 
knowledge,  aiid  at  the  same  time  the  centre  of 
that  intellectual  radiance,  which  lighted  onward 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  in  their  march  from  bar- 
barism to  refinement.  There  were  nurtured  the 
vast  tribes  of  Israel, —  there  were  they  trained  to 
fulfil  the  high  destinies  which  awaited  their  mi- 
raculous Exodus.  From  thence  went  forth  that 
wonderful  nation, — those  chosen  people  of  God, 
whose  present  existence,  whose  language,  faith, 
and  identity  of  character,  is  a  perpetual  testimony 
of  the  prophets,  and  of  the  truth  of  those  revela- 
tions, which  constitute  the  religion  we  ])rofess. 

Egypt!  who  can  hear  that  word  without  being 
excited  ?  It  seems  to  embrace  the  entirety  of  the 
past.  What  throngs  of  ideas,  —  what  multitudes 
of  events,  rush  upon  the  memory,  —  vvliat  mus- 
tering conceptions  does  the  aroused  imagination 
embody  forth  !  The  gorgeous  courts  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, the  conquests  of  Sesostris,  the  disastrous 
invasion  of  Cambyse.s,  the  triumphal  march  of 
Alexander,  the  tplendid  reigns  of  the  Ptolemys, 
Pompey's  tragic  death,  the  victories  of  Ciesar,  the 
fate  of  Mark  Anthony,  the  devastations  of  the 
Saracens,  the  Ottoman  subjugation,  and  the  bat- 
tles of  Napo'eon,  all  pass  in  rapid  review,  like  the 
magic  pageantry  of  an  illuminated  scene. 

it  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Nil ',  that  the  inornj 
powers  of  man  were  first  and  most  successtuily 
developed.  There  were  laid  the  deep  an<l  broad 
foundations  of  an  e.ipire,  which  stn-passed  all 
others  in  the  extent  of  its  jiower,  in  the  range  of 
commercial  enter)  rise,  in  the  nundier  and  gran 
deur  of  its  cities,  the  magnitude  and  elegance  of 
its  palaces  and  triumphal  monuments,  —  in  wealth, 
intelligence,  and  the  arts,  —  in  all  that  reflects 
fflory  on  a  people,  and  gives  eternal  lustre  to  na- 
tions. There,  too,  was  established  the  dominion 
of  Agricultme  ;  there  sheiconimenced  her  reign  ; 
and  yet  how  long  was  that  mighty  kingdom  wraja 
in  obscurity,  until  revealed  in  the  ever-intercsti;g 
and  instructive  ta'e  ot  that  adventmfWus  shepherd 
boy,  Israel's  dariing  son.  Then,  inileed,  does  it 
burst  forth  with  imposing  magnificence,  and  the 
holy  aunals  are  filled  with  its  ini]  ortance,  and  tlie 
gigantic  influence  which  it  possessed  over  ail  the 
nat  ons  of  the  East.  Subsequently  we  are  very 
exactly  instructed,  by  both  Greek  and  Roman  au- 
thors, as  to  its  vast  agricultural  resources  ;  and  the 
It-rtirate  de  ineations  on  the  still  existing  tombs  of 
the  kings,  confirm  the:r  glowing  accounts  of  the 
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importance  in  which  the  ciiltivation  of  the  eartl) 
was  held,  as  well  as  the  perfection  to  which  it  had 
attained,  from  the  well  tilled  field  of  the  husband- 
man, to  those  superli  gardens,  which  embellished 
the  princely  establishments  in  the  environs  of 
Thebes,  Memphis,  and  Heliopolis. 

By  a  long  matured  theory  and  practical  system 
of  culture,  every  foot  of  land  was  reclaimed,  from 
the  bordering  deserts,  which  the  fertilizing  waters 
of  the  Nile  could  be  made  to  irrigate.  Thus  the 
luxuriant  valley  of  that  majestic  river,  in  th«  total- 
ity of  its  lengthened  course,  was  covered  with  the 
rich  and  various  products  of  rural  industry,  and 
not  only  furnished  the  whole  subsiste.:ce  of  a  nu- 
merous native  population,  but  was  rendered  for 
centuries  the  garden  and  granary  of  the  world. 

From  Egypt,  civilization  gradually  extended 
.nlong  the  sliores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  Euxine  ;  and  Phoenicia,  Judea,  Greece, 
Carthage  and  Rome,  with  theirnumcrous  colonies, 
became  cacli  distinguished  for  their  progress  in 
intellectual  attainments,  and  whatever  tends  to 
give  digiiity  to  man,  or  glory  to  an  empire. — 
There  were  cultivated  in  a  pre-eminent  manner, 
the  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  and  none  claimed 
more  attention,  or  were  carried  to  greater  perfec- 
tion, than  those  connected  with  the  tillage  of  the 
tarth.  In  the  march  of  their  victorious  armies, 
letters,  and  their  ever  constant  and  insejiarahle 
companion,  agriculture,  were  extended  over  north- 
ern Africa,  and  through  Asia  Slinor,  Spain,  Gaul, 
and  Germany,  to  the  distant  isles  of  Britain. 

In  each  of  those  nations,  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth  was  the  most  honorable  of  all  pursuits. — 
The  Egyptians  were  so  fully  sensible  of  its  im- 
fjortance,  that  its  introduction  was  ascribed  to  the 
God  of  their  idolatry  ;  and  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans dedicated  temples,  and  erected  statues  to  the 
numerous  divinities  of  their  mythology,  who  pre- 
.sided  over  its  various  departments.  As  ear  3'  as 
iha  time  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  subsequently 
_Xenophon,  with  many  of  his  eminent  countrymen, 
"wrote  on  rural  affairs.  The  Cai-thagenians,  in  the 
"palmy  days  of  their  prosperity  and  glory,  cousid- 
flred  the  occupation  of  a  husbandman,  not  less 
aneritorious  than  the  profession  of  arms,  exalted  as 
"was  the  estimat  on  in  which  that  was  held,  by  the 
warlike  coimtrymen  of  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal, 
'i'hey  were  so  nnich  tiiore  distinguished  than  any 
other  contemporaneous  nation,  in  the  science  and 
})ractical  fipef'ations  of  tillage,  that  a  voluminous 
work  by  Mago,  one  of  their  most  celebrated  gen- 
erals, was  so  highly  appreciated,  by  their  haughty 
nnd  implacable  enemies,  that  it  was  translated,  for 
a.'ie  benefit  of  the  people,  by  an  express  decree  of 
the  Roman  Senate. 

As  to  the  value  placed  ob  agriculture  by  the 
Romans,  we  have  the  fullest  evidence.  It  was 
encouraged  by  liberal  dotiations  of  land,  elevated 
liy  the  sanctions  of  religion,  and  rendered  not 
merely  a  mcri.orfons  jujiiguit,  but  an  .object  of  the 
first  consideration,  by  the  most  wealthy  and  illus- 
trious citizens.  In  their  conquests,  if  not  always 
more  magnanioaous  than  most  other  nations,  they 
never  lost  sight  of  the  grand  object  for  which  their 
invasions  wore  projected  —  the  augmentation  of 
the  resources,  and  prospective  aggrandizement  of 
the  empire.  Instead,  therefore,  of  desolating, 
they  endeavored  to  improve  the  countries  which 
they  subdued,  and  were  solicitous  to  civilize  the 
inhabitants  by  the  introduction  of  letters,  with  the 
useful  and  ornamental  arts.  Cato  derived  as 
Much  honor  from  his   writings  on  husbandry   as 


by  his  eloquence  in  the  Senate  house,  his  victo- 
ries in  the  field,  or  his  lofty  |)atriotism  at  Utica. 
Cincinnatus  was  twice  called  from  his  plough  to 
the  dignified  offices  of  Consul  and  Dictator.  Vir- 
gil acquired  as  much  fame  for  his  poems  on  rural 
economy,  as  by  his  epic  on  the  adventures  of  the 
Ilian  prince.  Piiny,  the  Linnjeus  of  antiquity, 
was  iis  ambitious  to  obtain  the  honors  which  were 
lavishly  bestowed  on  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  as 
the  distinction  of  pro-consul  in  Spain.  Varro, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Cicero,  and  who  bad  the 
reputation  of  being  one  the  greatest  philosophers, 
and  the  most  learned  man  of  Rome,  has  his  name 
perpetuated  by  a  treatise  on  rustic  affairs,  being 
one  only  of  his  five  liundred  writings  which  have 
come  down  to  us.  Columel!a  was  the  agricultu- 
ral Cyclopediastof  the  Clandian  age,  and  his  great 
work,  in  which  he  treats  on  all  the  branches  of 
agriculture  and  gardening,  is  still  extant. 

Simultaneous  with  the  advanceinent  of  the  arts 
of  civilization  in  the  West,  — if  not  at  an  earlier 
period,  —  there  was  a  like  movement  in  the  East, 
by  which  they  were  extended  over  Palestine,  Per- 
sia, Media,  and  the  ])opulous  valleys  of  the  Indus 
and  Ganges,  and  probably  to  the  ocean  bounds  of 
China  ;  and  considerable  portions  of  that  immense 
region  had  become  eminent  for  improvements  in 
tillage,  anterior  to  the  expedition  of  the  Macedo- 
nian conqueror. 

But  all  those  once  powerful  kingdoms  of  anti- 
quity were  destined  to  ex|)erience  a  tremendous 
reverse  of  fortune.  By  slow  advances,  each  had 
reached  the.  loftiest  point  of  national  grandeur, 
from  whence  their  decadence  was  r.ipid  and  irre- 
mediable. Neither  wisdom,  numbers,  wealth,  or 
valcr,  could  arrest  their  disastrous  fate;  and  they 
were  successively,  eixhtr  subjugated  or  inqjover- 
ished  by  some  ambitious  chieftain  of  a  rival  pow- 
er, or  overwhelmed  by  those  tribes  of  barbarians, 
which  in  all  ages  have  come  down,  like  a  furious 
tempest,  from  the  northern  wilds  of  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope, spreading  fire,  slaughter  and  devastation  in 
their^errjfic  course.  The  whole  human  race  was 
thus  thrown  back  into  such  a  degraded  condition, 
that  the  moral  firmament  was  obscured  like  a  per- 
petual night,  by  the  dark  and  lurid  clouds  of  ig- 
norance, superstition  and  wretchedness.  Entire 
nations  were  so  thoroughly  exterminated,  or  so 
blended  in  the  population  of^  their  savage  conquer- 
ors, as  to  have  lost  their  distinctiveness  of  charac- 
ter. _  Egyptians  and  Carthagenians  have  disap- 
peared from  the  earth,  leaving  no  traces  of  their 
existence,  but  in  the  stupendous  ruins  of  their 
cities,  pyramids,  temples,  aqueducts  and  tombs  ; 
and  even  the  inscriptions  on  those  of  the  former 
are  /low  unintelligible,  while  not  a  single  book,  or 
page  of  the  language — no,  not  so  much  as  tlje 
alphabet  —  of  the  other  has  survived:  so  com- 
plete has  been  the  work  of  destruction.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  sacred  volume  of  the  Jews,  and 
a  few  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  which 
have  reached  us,  the  history  of  the  world,  from 
the  creation  to  the  revival  of  letters,  would  have 
been  as  unknown  as  that  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, before  the  voyage  of  Columbus.  By  his 
transcendent  genius,  a  way  was  opened  over  the 
ocean  to  this  western  hemisphere,  and  by  the  aid 
of  those  precious  repositories  of  learning,  an  arch 
has  been  thrown  across  that  immense  gulf  of  ob- 
livion, which  sej)arated  the  far  distant  past  from 
the  present. 

Amidst  the  universal  gloom,  which  so  long  en- 
veloped  tho   earth,  a   few    but   widely    separated 


beacon-lights  faintly  glimmered  in  the  distant  ho- 
rizon. They  arose  in  the  midst  of  the  wide  ex- 
tended encampments  of  the  Arab,  the  Saracen 
an  I  the  Moor,  where  yet  glowed  the  unextinguish- 
ed embers  of  that  general  conflagration,  in  which 
was  consumed  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  thirty 
centuries.  There  it  was,  that  the  lamps  of  litera- 
ture, science  and  the  arts  were  reillumiuated.  At 
Bagdad  and  Ispahan,  Bassora  and  Cairo,  Fez  and 
Cordova,  were  again  reared  the  temples,  and 
thither  thronged  the  devotees  of  intellect.  It  was 
there  the  "  revival  of  learning  commenced  and 
graduall}'  spreading  over  Southern  Europe,  the 
progress  was  onward,  until  it  reached 

"  That  bleak  coast,  which 
Hears  the  German  ocean  roar, 

Whence  full-bloom'd,  strong, 
And  yellow  hair'd,  the  blue  cy'd  Saxon  came, 

then  with  him,  and  freedom,  and  Christianity, 
ultimately  crossed  the  broad  Atlantic,  and  in  con- 
formity to  prophetic  annunciation  westward  still, 
they  keep  their  glorious  course. 

During  the  ages  of  bloodshed,  desolation,  anar- 
chy and  barbarism,  which  succeeded  the  over- 
throw of  the  Roman  Empire,  agriculture  was 
almost  wholly  abandoned,  and  pasturage  was  sub- 
stituted for  tillage.  The  earliest  efforts  for  its 
restoration  was  made  by  the  Moors  in  Spain,  and 
was  there  carried  to  great  perfection,  during  the 
period  of  their  supremacy  in  that  kingdom.  Re- 
mains of  luimerons  hydraidic  structures,  which 
were  erected  for  the  purposes  of  artificial  irriga- 
tion, so  indispensible  in  that  sultry  climate,  are  to 
be  seen  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  which 
evince  ^the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  the 
Moorish  inhabitants.  Some  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  that  extraordinary  race  also  wrote  able 
works  on  huebandr}',  which  are  still  preserved  in 
the  royal  libraries  of  Madrid  :  but  after  the  Im- 
politic expulsion  of  that  most  enlightened  and 
industrious  portion  of  the  population,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  earth  rapidly  declined,  and  has  never 
since  regained  its  former  consequence. 

The  Italian  States  early  adopted  the  agricultural 
iujprovements  which  had  been  introduced  into 
Sicily  bj'  its  Saracenic  conqueroi-s.  The  Normans 
and  Flemings  next  became  conspicuous  for  their 
advancement  in  husbandry  ;  and  afterthe  invasion 
of  Great  Britain  by  the  ambitious  sovereign  of 
the  former  numerous  emigrants  from  both  of 
those  nations,  soon  followed,  who  gave  such  a 
powerful  impulse  to  rural  industry,  tliat  it  extend- 
ed with  various  success,  over  the  whole  island, 
where  it  has  finally  reached  a  higher  state  of  per- 
fection, in  all  its  applications,  than  in  any  other 
country. 

Stiinulated  by  the  favorable  results,  which  had 
boon  produced  in  England,  most  of  the  continen- 
tal nations  were  induced  to  attempt  like  ameliora- 
tions, in  their  antiquated  and  very  imperfect  modes 
of  cultivation.  Scientific  experiments  and  practi- 
cal illustrations  in  the  renovated  art  of  tillage  were 
made,  and  beneficial  changes  gradually  effected, 
so  far  as  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  products 
best  adapted  to  their  variousclimatcs,  and  the 
peculiar  demands  of  other  branches  of  industry, 

jht  dictate  or  require.  This  spirit  of  im- 
proveitient  has  continually  extended,  with  vary- 
ing energy  and  advantage,  but  most  successfuly 
in  portions  of  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Ger- 
many and  the  valley  of  the  Po. 

Agricultural  institutions  were  very  generally 
stablished,  for  the  concentration  and  diffusion  of 
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inforiiiation  in  nil  tlio  (Icpiiiiiiionts  of  rural  icoii- 
omy,  either  liy  the  vohiiit.irv  nssociiilion  of  tlio 
afllucnt,  industrious  and  oimdous  portions  of  the 
coninuinity,  or  in  conformity  to  express  laws  and 
royal  edicts.  In  aid  of  tliese  powerful  auxiliaries, 
botanical  and  horticultural  societies,  and  experi- 
mental farms  and  gardens  were  rapidly  founiled 
from  London  to  Naples,  and  from  Paris  to  Mos- 
cow. 

The  proceedings  of  these  numerous  treasuries 
of  knowledge,  and  seminaries  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion, being  published  in  the  form  of  reports,  or 
periodical  journals,  whatever  useful  discovery  is 
made  or  interesting  fact  announced  in  any  part 
of  the  large  region  included  within  the  circle  of 
their  influence,  soon  becomes  known  in  all  the 
others.  In  addition  to  all  these  very  eflective 
means  for  the  dissiniination  of  intelligence,  funds 
have  been  provided  by  the  contributions  of  the 
members  of  the  several  corporations,  the  generous 
bequests  of  individuals,  and  the  munificence  of 
govenuuent  for  the  encouragement  of  tillage  by 
the  distribution  of  rewards  and  premiums. 

From  England,  our  ancestors  brought  the  the- 
ory and  practice  of  husbandry,  which  there  pre- 
vailed at  the  period  of  their  adventurous  expatria- 
tion ;  but  the  progress  of  improvement  here,  has 
not  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  parent  country. 
Latterly  however,  honorable  and  very  successful 
exertions  have  been  made  to  awaken  a  more 
zealous  spirit,  diffuse  greater  infonuation  and 
create  a  better  taste  in  relation  to  a  subject  which 
is  of  such  vital  crusequence  to  the  United  States, 
where  at  least  eight  tenths  of  the  inhabitants  are 
actually  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  who, 
besides  supplying  the  entire  alimentary  subsistence 
of  the  whole  population,  a  large  portion  of  the 
clothing  and  other  articles  of  comfort  and  luxury, 
furnish  more  than  three  quarters  of  the  native 
products  of  exportation,  amounting  to  over  fifty 
millions  of  dollars. 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  nest.] 


THE  SILK  -WORM. 

There  is  neither  perplexity  nor  mystery  in  the 
art  of  rearing  and  managing  this  extraordinary 
insect.  We  propose  to  prove  this  position  by  an 
appeal  to  the  most  popular  treatises  extant  —  re- 
lying on  those  oidy  which  are  best  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  our  own  coimtry.  The  works 
which  we  consider  most  entitled  to  faith  in  the 
premises,  are  Kenrick's  Guide,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken — and  Cobb's  Manual,  piddished 
two  years  since  by  order  of  the  Legislature  of 
this  Commonwealth. 

We  learn  from  these  sources,  that  in  six  weeks 
the  vegetable  substance  of  the  mulberry  leaf  is 
converted  into  silken  threads,  by  the  operations  of 
the  silkworm.  The  eggs,  whence  the  maggot 
proceeds,  when  first  deposited,  are  of  a  pale  yellow 
hue,  in  size  smaller  than  grains  of  ordinary  beach 
sand.  In  the  course  of  four  days,  those  which 
are  likely  to  produce,  assume  a  sort  of  lilac,  or 
deep  slate  color  —  those  whicli  exhibit  no  change 
of  shade,  are  unproductive,  and  of  no  value. 
Until  preparations  are  made  for  supporting  the 
worm,  the  egg  should  be  pi-eserved  in  a  dry  cellar, 
inclosed  in  a  box  made  tight,  suiticiently  safe  from 
the  depredations  of  vermin,  and  from  the  moul- 
dering effects  of  moisture. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June, 
when  the  mulberry  leaf  puts  out,  the  eggs  of  the 
silkworm    may   be    subjected   to    the   process   of 


halchiug,  if  the  wcallicr  be  not  cold  and  dauif). 
The  I  apcrs  upon  which  the  eggs  have  been  lodg- 
ed by  the  parent  nioth,  may  be  placed  on  tables 
or  hurdles  in  a  warm  room,  having  a  southern 
aspect,  but  not  direct  y  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays. 
In  a  few  days,  according  to  the  temperaHuv,  the 
eggs  will  turn  somewhat  |>ale  ;  when  then;  should 
be  laid  over  them  sheets  of  white  paper,  riddled 
by  means  of  a  knitting  needle,  and  bent  up  at  the 
edges,  that  the  young  brood  may  not  escape. 
Over  these  sheets,  lay  a  few  twigs  of  the  mulber- 
ry, containing  the  young  leaves.  'I'owards  these, 
the  insects  will  be  attracted,  and  will  at  once 
commence  feeding.  Fresh  leaves,  finely  cut  up, 
should  now  be  administered  three  or  four  times  a 
day. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  insects  will  have  i)assed 
what  is  commonly  deemed  the  first  stage  of  their 
existence — at  which  time  they  become  torpid, 
and  must  be  allowed  to  rest.  During  this  stage, 
the  litter  which  they  occasion,  should  be  twice 
removed.  They  remain  inactive  three  or  four 
days,  when  they  awake  with  an  increased  appe- 
tite; more  food,  less  delicately  prepared,  must 
then  be  supplied,  and  their  litter  oftener  removed. 
Another  change,  or  moulting,  preceded  also  by 
a  state  of  torpitude,  occurs  on  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  day.  Hurdles  of  coursely  woven 
twine  may  be  placed  above  them,  overlaid  with 
leaves,  to  which  they  will  resort,  leaving  their 
litter  to  be  easily  removed  —  an  operation  which 
shou'd  now  be  daily  performed. 

Having  reach'd  the  fourth  stage,  the  worms  are 
commonly  of  a  light  flesh  color.  They  now  eat 
ravenously,  and  consume  the  fullest  grown  leaves 
in  large  quantities.  They  require  feeding,  in  this 
stage,  night  and  day  —  and  their  product  of  silk 
is  increased  in  pro|)ortion  to  their  supply  of  food, 
and  their  ability  to  devour  it.  It  is  important  to 
the  health  of  the  worm,  that  cleanliness,  and  a 
pure  atmosphere  be  always  maintained,  especially 
in  this  stage. 

When  the  insects  are  ready  to  commence  spin- 
ning, or  forming  cocoons,  they  manifest  an  appa- 
rent restlessness,  and  frequently  are  seen  wander- 
ing over  the  untasted  leaves  and  reaching  upward^. 
This  period  ordinarily  arrives  in  about  one  month 
after  the  hatchiilg.  The  worms  are  then  usually 
more  than  three  inches  long,  and  nearly  transpar 
ent.  Brush,  broom  corn,  or  other  convenient 
means  for  climbing  should  be  placed  for  their 
accommodation.  They  soon  ascend  and  enter 
upon  their  final  labor,  whereon  they  emplo}'  them- 
selves without  cessation  for  four  or  five  days, 
when  the  cocoon  is  completed,  the  laborer  remain- 
ing within,  and  changing  to  the  chrysalis  state. 

A  fortnight  afterwards,  a  little  light  gray  moth 
emerges  from  the  coccoon,  and  without  taking  food 
at  all,  for  the  space  of  thirty  or  forty  hours,  pro- 
ceeds to  lay  its  eggs,  three  or  four  hundred  in  num- 
ber, arranged  circularly,  and  closely  adhering  to 
papers  prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  moth 
exists,  but  a  few  hours  after  having  thus  made 
provision  for  a  new  generation. 

Ther3  are  numerous  details,  of  course,  con- 
nected with  the  treatment  of  this  wonderful  and 
interesting  insect,  which  we  have  neither  time 
nor  space  herein  to  specify.  But  we  liave  j#e- 
sented  a  sufficiently  geneial  view  of  the  subject, 
to  satisfy  the  reader  that-  there  is  but  very  little 
intricacy  or  difficulty  in  the  matter.  Those  who 
may  determine,  practically,  to  pursue  the  inquiry, 
we  will  engage,  shall  be  furnished  with  all  neces- 


s.iry  iulbrmation  at  a  very  trifling  expense.  Our 
only  design  in  the  puf'sent  article,  bt?ing  to  dispel 
doubts  touching  the  ease  and  facility  of  transform- 
ing the  mulberry  leaf  into  silk,  we  have  herein 
abstained  from  entering  into  particidars  respecting 
the  natural  history  of  the  worm,  the  ap|)earance 
and  i)reparation  of  the  cocoon,  &.c.  &c.  all,  or  ■ 
any  of  which,  shall  be  cheerfully  conununicated 
to  those  who  may  need  them  for  cxjierimental 
purposes JVantucket  Inquirer. 


BiTCiMiNons  COAL. — In  an  article  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  Sllliman's  Journal,  it  is  stated,  that  great 
an<l  valuable  as  are  the  anthracite  deposits  in 
Pennsylvania,  her  bituminous  coal  region  is  still 
more  extensive  and  inexhaustible.  The  Allegha- 
ny mountains  form  the  dividing  line  between  these 
two  species  of  coal,  or  between  the  transition  and 
secondary  formations.  It  is  there  stated  : — "  The 
bituminous  coal  beds  vary  from  one  foot  to  twelve 
feet  in  thickness,  but  rarely  exceed  six  feet. — 
They  lie  in  nearly  horizontal  strata,  with  about 
sufficient  dip  to  free  the  mines  from  water,  some 
hills  contain  three  and  four  beds,  with  alternate 
layers  of  earth  and  slate,  and  rest  between  a  firm 
and  smooth  slate  roof  and  floor.  Faults  or  trou- 
bles are  seldom  met  with,  and  in  this  they  differ 
frotn  the  anthracite,  and  go  far  to  confirm  the 
opinion,  that  all  this  vast  extent  of  secondary  rocks 
was  once  the  bottom  of  the  great  lake  or  sea,  and 
that  it  suffered  little,  if  any,  interruption  from  the 
gradual  discharge  of  its  waters,  through  its  distant 
and  widely  extended  boundary." 


New  England  Tobacco.  It  is  surprising-  to 
see  the  great  quantity  of  tobacco  that  is  constantly 
arriving  from  the  Connecticut  river.  The  Bunker 
Hill  brought  down,  last  trip,  fully  equal  to  fifty 
hogsheads.  We  learn  that  it  is  not  only  cultivated 
extensively  along  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut 
river,  but  that  it  commands  a  much  higher  price 
than  any  other  American  Tobacco. — jV.  Y.  Daily 
Advertiser. 


Mice.  A  farmer,  of  Beame  who  kept  his  corn 
on  an  unbearded  floor,  found  it  con.stantly  de- 
voured by  mice.  To  remedy  this,  he  plunged  a 
number  of  earthen  jjots  into  the  earth,  all  round 
the  heap  of  corn  ;  he  filled  them  half  full  of  water, 
and,  being  varnished  withinside,  when  the  mice 
came  to  drink  they  slipped  in  and  were  drowned. 
In  the  space  of  two  months  he  thus  destroyed 
14,-500. 


Gentlemen  : — This  being  the  season  in  which 
the  Ague  and  Fever  generally  prevails,  I  think 
you  will  serve  the  cause  of  humanity  by  publish- 
ing the  following  recipe,  which  was  brought  to  this 
city  by  a  respectable  gentleman  now  deceased. 

JIlXTURE   FOR  THE   CURE   OF  AgUF-    AND  FeVER. 

Take  three  drachms  of  Yellow  Bark,  six  table 
spoonfuls  of  Port  Wine,  two  table  spoonfuls  of 
French  Brandy,  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon  ;  mix  them 
together,  and  take  a  table  spoonful  three  times  a 
day  when  the  chill  and  fever  are  off,  until  the 
whole  mixture  is  taken. 

The  above  is  a  simple  mixture  that  can   injure 
no  person,  and  is  worth  a  trial.     It  has  not  been 
known  to  fail  where  it  was  properly  used. 
Respectfully,  yours, 
V  EoM.  F.  Brow.v. 

[JVational  Intelligencer. 
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NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER, 


DEC.  9,  183S 


For  the  New  KnslamI   Farmer. 
ST.  HEI.EIVA  POTATOES. 

Mr  Editor: — Sir,  last  Nnvember  there  appear- 
ed an  aiivertiscmeiit  in  the  Ts'ew  England  Farmer, 
setting  forth  the  St  Helena  potatoes  as  verj,siipe- 
rior  in  quality,  and  very  productive,  whicli  induced 
me  to  send  to  Ifoston  last  spring,  and  buy  one 
bushel  at  the  store  of  Mr  Brimmer.'  And  from  an 
article  in  your  last  week's  laper,  I  infer  that  ihey 
rre,  or  liave  been,  very  productive  with  some.  As 
my  crop  came  far  short  of  my  expectations,  1  will 
ask  the  favor  of  you  to  insert  the  following  stale- 
ment  of  my  mode  and  treatment  of  the  potatoes, 
that  if  I  failed  in  any  particular  as  to  the  mode  of 
planting,  &c.  some  one  will  inform  mc  wherein. 
The  land  on  which  I  planted  the  potatoes  is  good, 
and  had  been  ploughed  and  planted  two  years  be- 
fore this;  the  first  to  corn  and  last  to  potatoes.  I 
phnted  six  rows  about  three  and  a  half  feet  apart, 
and  placed  the  |  otatocs  about  two  feet  apart  in 
toe  rows  ;  I  couiitccl  the  jiotatoes,  and  there  were 
two  hundred.  In  four  rows  I  planted  the  pota- 
toes under  the  manure  ;  and  in  two  rows  I  put 
the  i)otatoes  on  top  of  the  manure,  one  shovelfull 
ill  a  hill  ;  I  did  not  perceive  any  difference  in  tiie 
piuduct  of  the  rows.  1  expected  to  have  had  at 
least  from  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  of  potatoes,  as 
my  common  potatoes  would  have  yielded  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  bushels,  planted  and  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  the  above,  but  I  had  a  little  short 
of  six  bushels  of  the  St  Helena,  a  very  small  crop 
illfleed  from  one  bushel  of  seed  ;  which  caused 
some  of  my  good  neighbors  to  laugh  about  my 
newsjiaper  experiments,  and  to  tell  me  they  would 
not  try  any  more.  However,  my  motto  is,  never 
to  give  up  the  ship  so  long  as  there  is  any  pros- 
pect of  gaining  any  good  ;  and  in  ihis  case  I  think 
there  is,  for  the  potatoes  are  a  very  superior  kind 
far  the  table,  the  best  I  ever  eat,  except  the  south- 
ern sweet  potato  ;  and  they  are  better  than  any 
of  that  kind  that  I  have  bought  this  fall. 

The  potatoes  in  question  are  the  most  profuse 
in  blossoms  that  I  ever  saw,  yielding  the  most 
balls,  from  which  I  gathered  a  quantity  for  the 
(lurj)ose  of  ))roducing  a  new  variety.  1  planted 
the  abovenamed  jiotatoes  about  the  first  of  JMay, 
and  took  the  best  of  care  of  them  while  growing; 
and  if  they  are  g  nerally  a  productive  variety,  I 
cannot  assign  any  good  reason  or  cause  for  my 
failing  of  gutting  a  good  crop.  J,  therefore,  hum- 
bly solicit  from  some  one  who  has  raised  this  kind 
of  potato,  and  has  met  with  better  success  than  I 
have,  to  give  such  directions  relative  to  the  ground 
iind  treatment  of  the  potatoes  as  will  enable  me  to 
get  a  better  crop  another  year. 

I  am  aware,  Mr  Editor,  that  the  substance  of 
the  above  comnmnication  might  be  told  with  more 
brevity  ;  and  you  can  compress  it  if  jou  think 
proper.  The  only  apology  I  make  for  sayiug  so 
much  about  these  [lotatoes  is,  they  are  so  extreme- 
ly good,  so  much  better  than  I  ever  raised  before, 
that  I  want  to  learn  how,  and  in  what  way  I  can 
meet  with  better  success  with  them. 
Very  respectfidly, 

your  humble  servant, 

James   Leon.vkd. 

Taunton,  jYov.  27,  1S35. 

By  the.  Editor. — We  hope  that  some  of  our 
friends  or  correspondents,  acquainted  with  the 
culture  of  the  St  Helena  potato,  will  comply 
with  the  request  of  Mr  Leonard. '',AVe  should 
think  it  not  correct  cidtivation  to   plant  |)otatocs 


two  years  in  succession  on  the  same  land,  as  this 
crop  requires  change  or  rotation,  and  is  said  to 
succeed  best  on  land  recently  ploughed  from  the 
sward,  as  the  turf  in  that  case  furnishes  it  with 
the  best  manure.  Coarse  manure  from  the  tiarn 
yard  is  also  advised  ;  and  it  is  recommended  to 
place  the  manure  over  instead  of  under  the  pota- 
toes. If  the  potatoes  lie  on  the  manure,  they  are 
apt  to  suffer  from  drought. 


From  tlie  Ohio  Farmer. 

appi.es  good  for  hogs. 

^.  Medaky,  Esq.  : — The  frequent  communica- 
tions contained  in  the  Ohio  Farmer,  recotnmend- 
iug  apples  for  hogs,  induced  me  to  try  the  exper- 
iment. Accordingly,  about  the  first  of  September, 
I  turned  my  hogs  (about  fifty  in  number)  into  a 
small  orchard  of  perhaps  about  thirty  trees,  pretty 
well  loaded  with  afiples,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber on  the  ground  ;  intending  as  soon  as  they 
would  pick  up  those  that  were  on  the  groimd,  if 
they  did  not  seem  to  receive  much  benefit  from 
them  to  tin-n  them  out,  and  commence  feeding 
corn.  After  they  had  been  in  a  few  days,  a  man 
that  was  working  on  the  farm  said  to  me,  I  think 
you  had  belter  turn  your  hogs  out  of  the  orchard, 
for  the  apples  are  doing  them  no  good.  Ihey 
will  only. make  their  teeth  sore  so  that  they  can 
not  eat  corn.  But  I  said  to  him  never  mind,  let 
us  try  them  in  a  while  longer.  The  apples  fell 
about  as  fast  as  the  hogs  could  use  them,  and  in 
the  course  of  two  weeks  I  think  I  never  saw  hogs 
fatten  faster  in  my  life.  Some  time  in  the  last 
week  in  September,  I  took  them  out  of  the  or- 
chard, and  turned  them  in  to  corn,  and  they  are 
now  fatter  than  any  hogs  in  the  neighborhood, 
tliat  had  plenty  of  corn  even  before  mine  were 
turticd  in  to  apples.  I  would  recommend  to  ev- 
ery farmer  that  has  apples  to  sell,  to  feed  them  to 
his  hogs  rather  than  take  twelve  and  a  half  cents 
per  bushel  for  them,  (as  some  of  the  farmers  in 
this  neighborhood  liave  been  doing,)  or  even 
twtntyfive  cents.  A  Yod.vo  Far.mer. 

Red  Oak,  Oct.  20,  1835. 

The  foi'egoiug  is  further  evidence  of  the  im- 
portance of  an  orchard  to  the  farmer.  How  long 
will  farmers  continue  to  Jive  in  ignorance,  and 
su^cr  their  property  to  waste  on  their  hands  for 
the  want  of  knowledge  to  know  how  to  use  it. — 
At  a  lime  like  this,  when  every  l-.ushel  of  grain  is 
of  value,  and  the  wants  of  the  country  demanding 
it,  how  important  it  is  that  the  farmer  should 
know  the  value  of  other  articles  upon  his  farm  ; 
which  in  seasons  like  the  piesent,  are  generally 
left  go  to  waste.  But  there  is  an  awakening  sense 
of  the  importance  of  knowledge  starting  up  in  the 
country,  which  must  spon  produce  a  new  order  of 
things. 

A  "Young  Farmer"  was  right  in  his  course  of 
feeding.  Had  be  fed  corn  first,  and  then  apples, 
the  vary  reverse  ndght  have  bec;n  the  case.  The 
feeding  of  the  apples  would  have  been  atteutled 
with  no  good  result,  hut  otherwise.  When  ani- 
mals are  to  be  fattened  by  a  change  of  food,  the 
great  secret  dei)ends  on  the  kinds  to   be  fed  first. 

A^  a  further  proof  of  the  propriety  and  advan- 
tage of  feeding  a|)ples,  not  to  hogs  only,  but  to 
other  animals  of  the  faruj,  we  give  the  words,  as 
neSrIy  as  we  can,  of  a  Hamilton  county  farmer,  a 
short  time  since,  in  a  conversation  with  us.  He 
wished  it  made  public. 

'■  Having  heard,"  said  he,  "  that  apples  had  been 
fed  with  advantage  to  horses,  I  concluded  to  try 


the  experiment,  through  the  time  of  seeding  in 
Sefitember  last,  when  my  horses  were  every  day 
kept  closely  at  work.  I  commenced  giving  them 
apples  regularly  at  feeding  times,  instead  of  grain, 

and   at   nights  they  were  turned   into  pasture 

They  had  not  a  feed  of  grain  during  the  whole 
time,  and  I  seeded  largely.  When  1  was  through, 
my  horses  looked  better,  and  were  in  better  spirits 
than  I  ever  saw  them  before  at  the  close  of  seed- 
ing time."  He  is  a  man  of  veracity,  and  could 
have  had  no  interest  in  exaggeration. 


RAISING   COCOONS. 

The  people  in  many  parts  of  New  England,  in 
fact  of  many  of  the  other  States,  are  turning  their 
attention  to  this  lucrative  business.  The  North- 
ampton Courier  is  zealous  in  the  cause,  and  re- 
commends that  the  Silk  business  be  prosecuted  in 
this  country,  by  having  it  systematized  as  in  France 
and  Italy.  Raising  the  cocoons  is  one  branch, 
and  not  an  expensive,  but  rather  a  simple  process. 
Midberry  trees  can  be  had  at  a  trifling  cost,  and 
when  two  or  three  years  old,  will  furnish  abun- 
dant food  for  worms.  They  need  occupy  no 
ground  which  could  be  appropriated  to  other  uses. 
They  can  be  ))lanted  by  the  sides  of  fences  in  rows 
all  about  a  farmer's  homestead.  Even  planted  so 
close  as  to  form  an  impervious  and  beautiful  hedge 
—  a  valuable  substitute  for  wooden  fences. 

When  the  worms  are  hatched  from  the  eggs,  a 
portion  of  the  barn  or  wood-house  can  be  appro- 
priated to  feeding  them.  About  si.x  weeks  only 
are  occupied  in  the  process,  and  the  leaves  can  be 
plucked, and  all  needed  attentions  given  the  worms, 
by  young  boys  or  girls,  with  very  little  exjierience. 
After  the  feeding  is  over,  and  they  begin  to  wind 
their  cocoons,  they  require  no  farther  attention. 
The  work  is  infinitely  more  agreeable,  as  well  as 
lucrative,  than  the  sedentary  employment  of  cov- 
ering buttons,  or  even  working  palm  leaf  hats  or 
straw  braiding. 

When  the  cocoons  are  wound,  they  can  find  a 
ready  ca.sh  market.  The  large  establishments 
which  are  coming  into  existence  in  this  country, 
both  for  raising  worms  and  for  winding  and  weav- 
ing the  silk,  will  consume  more  than  can  be  had 
for  twenty  years.  In  France  aud  Italy,  the  leaves 
are  furnished  by  one  class  of  persons,  auotlier  buys 
them  and  feeds  the  worms,  while  others  purchase 
the  cocoons  and  wind  them  for  a  fourth  class, 
who  manufacture  the  silk. 

Cocoons  are  sold  as  other  commodities  are, 
carried  into  market  by  the  peasantry  every  morn- 
ing, where  purchasers  are  ever  ready  to  secure  a 
good  article.  We  earnestly  urge  upon  every  far- 
mer to  plant  mulberry  trees  and  furnish  a  healthy 
and  lucrative  employment  to  his  little  ones. — Ban- 
gor Mechanic  -and  Farmer. 


New  England. — A  writer  iii  the  Charleston, 
S.  C.  Courier  thus  bears  testimony  to  the  striking 
worth  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  England. 

"The  very  sterility  of  New  England,  by  impo- 
sing U|)on  all  classes  the  necessity  of  labor,  gave 
strength  and  energy  to  her  sons,  and  stability  to 
her  institutions.  Her  severe  austerity  arose  much 
more  from  her  own  toils  and  trials,  than  from  her 
puritan  ancestry  ;  and  aside  from  the  bigotry  of 
some  of  lier  sons,  who  can  find  no  greatness  or 
worth  beyond  her  own  borders,  she  confessedly 
stands  among  the  highest  of  any  people  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  for  the  possession  of  those  attri- 
butes from  whicli  liberty  can  spring." 


VOIi.  XIV.  NO.  39, 
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Krocii  tlic  Brlilci'wntcr  Itfp'iWicnn. 
TRVSTEKS'  BIBETINO. 

At  a  mcotiiiR  of  the  Trustees  of  Plymouth 
County  Agrioiiltiirnl  Society,  nt  Mr  Sampson's 
Hotel,  in  Bridge w»tcr,  Nov.  25,  1835,  a  quorum 
being  present,  made  choice  of  Artemas  Hale,  Re- 
cording Secretary. 

Voted,  To  accept  the  Report  of  tlie  Committee 
on  Improvemont.-i.     Said  Committee  awarded  the 
following  premiums  and  gratuities. 
To  Thomas  Reed,  of  Abington,  for  (convert- 
ing fresh  meadow  into  English,  1st  p'm,  $20  00 
Gratuity  of  one  vol.  NaE.  Farmer. 
To  Waldo  Hayway,  of  E.  Bridgevvater,  the 
2d  premium  of  10  00 

Two  vols,  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer. 
To  .\ntliony  Collamore,  of  Pembroke,  the  3d 
premium  of  7  00 

One  vol.  N.  E.  Farmer. 
To  Benj.  Hobart,  of  Abington,  for  Mulberry 
Trees,  1st  premium  of  25  00 

One  vol.  N.  E.  Farmer. 

FOR   STONE   WALL. 

1st  premium  to  IMorrill  Allen,  of  Pembroke,  30  00 

Two  vols.  N.  E.  Farmer. 
2d  premium  to  Robert  Barker,  do.  25  00 

One  vol.  Com;  Icte  Farmer. 

O.V    MANURE. 

To  Ezra  W'ostou,  Duxbury,  1st  premium,     30  00 
To  Morrill  Allen,  Pembroke,  2d  do.  20  00 

To  Salmon  Howard,  W.  Bridgewater,  3d  do.  12  00 
To  Ebenezer  Copeland,  do.  4th  do.  10  00 

To  George  W.  Wood,  Middleboro',  5th  do.     7  00 

Voted,  To  accept  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Produce.      Premiums  awarded  : 
To    Alpheui    Fobes,    Bridgewater,    for  best 
crop  of  Oats,  §8  00 

One  vol.  N.  E.  Farmer. 
To  Adin  Alger,  a  gratuity  of  5  00 

One  vol.  Complete  Farmer. 
To  John   Morehea<l,  of  Marshfield,  for  best 
crop  of  Carrots,  10  00 

One  vol.  Complete  Farmer. 
To  Raljih  Copeland,  of  Bridgewater,  1st  pre- 
mium on  Apples,  4  00 
To  Horace  Ames,  one  vol.  N.  E.  Farmer. 
To  George  W.  Bates,  one  vol.  Com|>iete  Farmer. 
To  John  B.  Barstow,  of  Hanover,  one  vol.  N.  E. 

Farmer,  for  Apples. 
To  Samuel  Wood,  for  Squash,  75 

To  Josejih   Copeland,  50 

Voted,  To  allow  a  premium  of  $2  to  Jonathan 
Copeland,  for  a  pair  of  linen  sheets,  which  was 
omitted  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Man- 
ufactures. 

Voted,  To  allow  John  Thayer,  of  E.  Bridgewa- 
ter, a  gratuity  of  one  vol.  Complete  Farmer,  for  a 
statement  of  the  produce  of  one  fourth  of  an  acre 
.of  land. 

Voted,  To  allow  the  following  accounts,  viz : — 
To  Allen  Danforth,  $12  25 

To  Wm  Bourne,  8  69 

C.  A.  Hack,  5  25 

Joshua  Eddy,  9  53 

Isaac   Alden,  7  25 

Morrill  Alien,  5  00 

Voted,  That  Nathaniel  M.  Davis,  Morrill  Allen, 
and  B.  Brown,  be  a  committee  to  procure  an  ora- 
tor for  next  exhibition. 


J'oted,  That  the  Committee  of  Arrangements 
be  directed  to  provide  seventyfive  dinners  for  next 
exhibition. 

Chose  Waldo  llayward,  Coiriiiiiliee  on  Work- 
ing 0.\cn,  in  the  room  of  'J  hciiii;is  Drew,  ex- 
cused. 

Voted,  That  the  Committee  of  .\rrangements 
be  authorized  to  construct  30  pens,  according  to  a 
plan  exhibited,  and  lliat  Jhey  he  allowed  the  sum 
of  $100,  and  the  old  pens  for  the  same,  to  be  built 
to  the  acceptance  of 

William  Bourne,    \     Committee 
Isaac  Alden,  >         for 

Jesse   PERKms,        )  that  purpose. 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Trustees  be  pre- 
sented to  Rev.  Morrill  Allen,  late  President  of  the 
Society,  for  his  long,  faithful  and  arduous  services 
in  that  office. 

Voted,  To  accept  the  list  of  premiums  as  re- 
ported by  Mr  Allen. 

Voted,  That  the  next  exhibition  be  held  on  the 
second  Wednesday  of  October  next. 

Voted,  That  Mr  Allen  procure  the  list  of  pre- 
miums printed  upon  the  most  fevorable  terms. 


Sheep It  is   a   well   known    fact,  that   wool 

growers  in  this  section  of  the  country,  whose 
flocks  exceed  200  sheep,  lose  a  large  number  of 
their  sheep  each  winter.  Some  of  them,  we  will 
allow  die  with  old  age  ;  but  too  many  of  them  do 
not  live  more  than  two  years.  There  is  a  reme- 
dy for  this  loss  of  property,  and  that  too  directly 
in  the  liands  of  the  shepherd.  This  being  the 
case,  I  am  anxious  to  lay  it  before  the  public,  that 
all  may  profit  by  it  hereafter. 

It  is  a  custom  among  many  farmers,  when  they 
drive  in  their  flocks  in  the  fall  to  put  the  whole 
flock  together  in  a  single  barn,  shed,  or  whatever 
place  they  may  happen  to  have  to  keep  them  in. 
Now  it  is  very  evident  that  the  young,  the  old 
and  weakly,  or  in  other  words  the  most  unhealthy 
of  the  flock,  cannot  possibly  fare  equally  well  with 
the  rugged  ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  while  the  one  is 
thriving  the  other  is  losing  its  strength.  When 
kept  in  this  situation,  one  after  another  falls  from 
hunger,  and  other  causes  incident  to  tliis  state  of 
affairs,  and  they  are  no  longer  able  to  raise  thet'n- 
selves.  Here  the  shepherd  for  the  first  time  sep- 
arates the  almost  lifeless  sheep  from  the  multi- 
tude, and  endeavors  to  restore  it  to  health.  But 
it  is  too  late.  He  is  soon  convinced  that  'a stitch 
in  time  saves  nine' — that  ten  thousand  dying 
sheep  are  worth  no  more  than  the  wool  on  their 
backs. 

When  sheep  are  brought  from  the  p.istnres,  in 
the  fall,  they  should  be  divided  into  four  distinct 
flocks,  viz: — 

First.— Meagre  or  sickly ;  which  should  be 
kept  in  a  warm  barn,  with  but  few  in  a  |)en. 

They  should  have  salt  as,  often  as  once  a  week  ; 
should  have  a  handful  of  corn  each  day  through 
the  winter  ;  as  much  bay  as  they  can  eat  through 
the  day,  and  should  be  watered  as  often  as  twice 
a  day.  This  will  not  fail  to  keep  them  in  good 
order. 

Second. — The  Ewes  also  should  be  kept  from 
the  rest  of  the  flock  should  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  the  grain,  which  may 
be  given  occasionally,  though  it  is  not  necessary. 

Third — The  Bucks,  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
the  flock,  should  be  kept  by  themselves,  that  they 


may  bo  kept  in  good  ord(;r,  and  for  another  rea- 
son that  will  suggest- itself  fo  all  wool  growepsr. 

Fourth. — And  last  of  all  the  Wethers,  which 
may  be,  if  healthy,  kept  entirely  on  hay  and  wa- 
ter. 

1  have  for  twelve  years  kept  a  large  flock  of 
sheep,  and  hiivo  lost  a  great  many  ;  but  since 
1830  i  have  adopted  this  course,  anil  have  not  lost 
one  tenth  as  many  as  I  did  in  thi^  s.ime  number  of 
years  preceding  that  time. — Clarenionl  Eagle. 


The    osier,  willow The    Osier   Willow   is 

worthy  a  place  on  every  farm,  because  it  takes  up 
but  little  ground,  requires  very  little  care,  and  fur- 
nishes the  best  materials  for  baskets,  which  are 
indispensable  to  the  farmer.  This,  like  all  the 
willows,  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings.  Where 
it  has  taken  good  root,  its  shoots,  in  good  ground, 
grow  from  four  to  eight  feet  in  a  season.  These 
shoots  should  be  taken  off  every  winter,  unless 
very  large  willows  are  wanted,  and  the  number  is 
thereby  increased,  "^fhe  art  of  fabricating  baskets 
from  them  is  easily  acquired,  and  maybe  practised 
in  evenings  and  stormy  days  in  the  winter  without 
cost.  For  ordinary  baskets  the  osier  is  us -d  with 
the  bark  on  ;  but  for  neat  house  baskets  they  are 
peeled.  The  best  way  to  divest  them  of  the  bark 
is  to  cut,  sort  and  tie  the  osiers  in  small  bundles, 
say  early  in  March,  and  |)lace  the  bundles  in  a 
])ooI  of  stagnant  water;  and  at  the  .reason  the  leaf 
buds  are  bursting,  the  bark  will  readily  strip  off. 
The  osiers^  may  then  be  laid  up,  to  be  used  when 
leisure  will  permit.  A  well  made  osier  basket^.is 
worth  three  or  four  made  of  splils.  We  jfiave 
them  which  have  been  in  wear  for  years,  and  are 
yet  good.  To  give  them  firmness  and  durability, 
a  good  rim  and  ribs  of  oak,  hickory  or  other  sub- 
stantial wood,  are  necessary Silk  Ciil. 


Rice  grass. — The  Charleston  fSouthern)  Ag- 
riculturist says: — "  We  have  recently  seen  hay 
made  of  this  valuable  grass  in  the  neighborhood 
of  this  city,  which  was  cured  with  great  ease  ;  it 
was  eaten  with  great  avidity  by  cattle,  and  was 
pronounced  by  good  judges  equal  to  the  best  Tim- 
othy imported  from  the  North.  We  feel  confi- 
dent it  is  the  most  valuable  grass  for  hay,  that  is 
produced  in  our  Southern  country.  The  lime  for 
collecting  the  seed  this  year  was  from  the  1st  to 
the  15th  of  October.  An  enterprising  and  suc- 
cessful planter  of  our  acquaintance  had  three 
bushels  of  the  seed  of  this  grass  collected  by  a 
servant  in  a  short  time,  at  intervals,  amounting  to 
not  more  than  a  day,  within  two  miles  of  our  city  ; 
he  intends  to  make  a  fair  experiment  in  cultiva- 
ting it  on  his  plantation  for  the  Charleston  mar- 
ket.    We  wish  hira  success. 


It  is  much  in  favor  of  the  culture  of  the  mul- 
berry tree,  that  its  roots  strike  very  deep  into  the 
ground,  so  that  the  surface  not  being  impoverish- 
ed as  it  is  by  many  trees,  whose  roots  are  found 
more  in  the  upper  soil,  other  kinds  of  cultivation 
may  be  prosecuted  around  it.  Neither  its  shade, 
nor  the  dropping  of  rain  from  its  leaves,  is  con- 
sidered prejudicial  to  plants  growing  beneath  it. — 
Dr  Lardner. 

The  Cambridge  (Md.)  Chronicle  says,  the  crop 
of  rice  planted  by  Major  Leary,  near  that  place, 
has  grown  vigorously  and  matured  completely. 

Ripe  Tomatoes  sliced  up,  and  fried  in  butter, 
are  to  many  quite  delicious. 
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BOSTON,    WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  DEC.   9.    1835 


FARMKR'S    ■%VORK. 

The  following  extract  from  an  article,  headeJ  "  Work 
for  December,"  and  publislied  in  the  Baltimore  Farmer, 
contains  some  directions  which  we  iiave  never,  known 
fully  adopted  in  practice,  but  presume  to  be  useful.  Al 
any  rate,  they  are  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the 
practical  farmer. 

"  Be  careful  of  your  cattle  ;  house  them  every  night, 
not  forgetting  to  let  their  racks,  if  you  feed  without  cut- 
ting, be  full  —  if  you  cut  your  Imy,  straw,  fudder  and 
corn  stalks,  which  you  should  do,  steam  your  provender, 
and  it  will  more  than  repay  you  for  the- labor.  Your 
milch  cows  and  cows  in  calf  should  be  well  attended  to, 
and  receive'free  supplies,  night  and  morning,  of  good 
warm  slops,  compo.sed  alternately  of  corn  ineal,  rye 
meal  and  roots.  In  each  of  the  troughs  in  which  you 
feed  Ihem,  have  a  large  lump  of  cliplk ;  once  a  week 
before  putting  in  iheir  slops,  you  should  place  in 
(heir  troughs,  to  be  licked  by  them,  a  mixture  of  salt 
and  ashes  ;  and  if  you  live  in  a  district  where  the  cows  are 
subject  to  fever  or  murrain,  always  keep  in  a  corner  of 
their  feeding  troughs  a  mi.xture  of  tar,  salt  and  sulphur, 
n  addition  to  the  prescriptions  above.  If  you  find  your 
animals  laboring  under  a  difficulty  of  urinating,  or  that 
their  urine  is  charged  with  bloody  matter,  mix  with  their 
food  at  each  meal  about  two  ounces  of  ihe  flowers  of  the 
Yarrow,  with  the  fourth  of  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  for 
three  or  four  days  in  succession,  and  give  a  bolus  of  one 
ounce  of  castile  soap  twice  a  week,  until  the  symptoms 
disappear,  taking  care  to  keep  the  animals  well  housed, 
and  wi'll  supplied  with  couifortablo  litter.  Let  the  stalls 
and  stables  be  cleaned  and  white-washed.  The  messes 
in  which  the  Yarrow  and  saltpetre  are  given  should  be 
warm. 

"Your  cow,  when  near  calving,  should  have  good, 
warm,  well  bedded  quarters,  where  she  will  be  undis- 
turbed, to  calve  in,  and  soon  after  giving  birlh  to  the 
calf,  a  handful  of  salt  siiould  be  thrown  on  either  side  of 
it,  which  the  mother  will  lick  olT,  and  be  thus  aided  in 
her  yeaning.  The  mother  should  also  be  given  a  little 
warm  water,  in  which  a  few  handfuls  of  meal  should  be 
thrown.  This  should  be  repeated  every  half  hour  during 
the  first  d.ty,  and  she  should  leceive  nourishing  slops 
afterwards  in  small  quantities  frequently ,  say  four  or  five 
times  a  day  during  the  first  week.  If  she  does  well,  in 
I  week  after  calving  she  should  receive  her  meals  three 
times  a  day,  morning,  noon  and  night,  each  of  which 
times  the  calf  should  be  let  suck." 


MoRUS  MULTICAULIS   ON  THE   ISLAND   OF    NaNTUCKKT. 

— Wm  H.  Gardner,  Esq.  of  Nantucket,  in  a  letter  to  fllr 
Barrett,  gives  the  following  information  reh.tive  to  the 
important  questi<m  whether  the  iVIorus  Mullicaulis  will 
withstand  the  rigor  of  our  New  England  winters. 

"  My  experiments  with  the  Morua  Multicaulis  are  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  any  one  that  our  island  is  well  adapted 
for  that  tree,  while  the  fact  that  trees  of  the  Italian  or 
White  Mulberry,  of  a  large  size,  and  say  twenty  years 
old,  are  now  growing  or]  our  island,  in  exposed  situations 
and  on  our  poorest  soil,  remove  any  doubt  that  might  be 
entertained  with  regard  to  that  tree." 


The  Complete  Farmer.— We  arc  under  great  obli- 
gations to  J.  Bucl,  Esq.  for  the  following  notice  of  our 


labors  in  the  cause  in  which  he  has  himself  embarked 
with  so  much  ability,  ardor,  perseverance  and  success. 
The  article  to  which  we  allude  appeared  in  the  Cultiva- 
tor of  Nov.  last.     It  i.«  as  follows  ;— 

"  The  Complete  Farmer  and  Rural  Econovi'st.^Mr 
Fessenden,  the  compiler,  has  presented  us  with  a  copy 
of  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  which  has  been  re- 
vised, improved  and  nrilarged.  This  is  ratlier  a  compila- 
tion than  :io  original  work  ;  but  it  is  a  compilation  pecu- 
lirirly  nd.njicd  to  the  wants  of  the  American  farmer,  con- 
lainiiig  the  pith  and  marrow  of^  what  is  most  important 
to  success  in  ^lis  business.  We  do  not  think  a  greate 
quantity  of  valuable  instruction  to  the  practical  farmer 
can  be  found,  combined  in  so  small  a  space,  or  purchased 
at  so  low  a  price,  as  is  offered  in  this  volume.  It  is  a 
duodecimo  vidumc  of  370  pages,  from  the  press  of  Rus- 
sell, Odiorne  &  Co.  [and  George  C.   Barrett,]  Boston 

price  one  dollar.     We  commend  it  to  our  patrons." 

MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICUI.TURAL,  SOCIETY. 

Saturday,   Dec.  5. 

EXHIBITION  OF  FRUITS. 

Pears. — By  Z.  Cook,  Jr.  sent  to  him  from  a  source  to 
us  unknown  ;  a  very  large  and  handsome  fruit,  of  an  ob- 
long form  and  pale  straw  color,  buerre  and  very  fine, 
the  name  unknown.  The  letter  relating  to  this  fruit  and 
the  source  from  whence  it  has  been  received,  will  appear 
in  a  future  report  —  it  has  not  yet  come  to  hand. 

By  Mr  Manning,  Bczi  de  Chaumontelle,  Glout  Mor- 
ceau  or  Beurre  d'Hardenpont,  and  Passe  Colmar. 

Apples.— By  L.  P.  Grosvenor,  Chandler  Apple,  a 
large  fruit  from  Connecticut ;  red  next  the  sun,  sprinkled 
throughout  with  deep  red  on  a  pale  ground,  the  flavor 
very  pleasant  and  fine;  also  a  variety  of  the  pippin. 

By  M.  P.  Wilder,  a  round  yellow  fruit  of  medium  size, 
and  very  pleasant  and  fine  flavor. 

By  Dr  O.  Fiske,  of  Worcester,  a  large  fruit,  originally 
from  Hingham,  for  a  name  —  the  flavor  good. 

By  Mrs  Joseph  Morton,  of  Milton,  Seaver  Sweetings, 
otherwise  called  Grafton  Winter  Sweet ;  large  and  very 
productive,  fine  for  keeping. 

By  Mr  Manning,  Wellington  Apple  or  Dumelow's 
Seedling;  fair  and  handsome,  a  celebrated  English  fruit ; 

rather  too  acid  for  the  dessert  and  only  fit  for  cooking 

the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Ilawthorndean,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  productive  and  profitable 
of  the  English  fruits.  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  small  yel- 
low, round  and  fine  flavored.  Winshall'sCrab  ;  around 
red  fruit  of  good  size  and  pleasant  flavor.  Rihston  Pip- 
pin :  Blenheim  Pippin  or  Blenheim  Orange  —  a  small 
oblong  yellow  fruit;  it  may  be  wrong,  for  the  true  kind 
is  described  as  a  very  large  fruit :  all  the  foregoing  are 
English.  Bellflower,  CosorCaas,  Pe'nnock'sRed  Win- 
ter, very  fine  and  productive.  Swaar,  another  very  fine 
kind,  large,  round,  of  a  yellow  color,  slishtly  colored 
with  red  next  the  sun,  flavor  excellent.  Rhode  Island 
Greening.  Minister  Apple,  very  fine,  oblong,  striped 
with  red,  which  is  the  prevailing  color  throughout,  of 
excellent  flavor.  A  fruit  from  Bloodgood's  Nursery,  for 
a  name.  Beauty  of  the  West,  good.  Mouse  Apple. 
Fama  Gusta  from  Cyprus,  an  oblong  green  fruit,  some- 
what striped,  immature,  of  good  size,  and  may  prove 
fine.  Rambo  or  Romanite.  Line  or  Orange  Apple, 
from  Mr  Oakes  of  Ipswich,  rather  large,  beautiful,  round 
of  a  fine  yellow  color,  slightly  red  next  the  sun,  the  fl.i- 
vor  fine  and  Very  pleasant.  Also,  the  Newtown  Spitz- 
enberg,  —  this  being  the  first  specimen  of  the  kind 
which  we  have  seen  exhibited;  a  fruit  above  the  me- 
dium size,  somewhat  flattened,  color  pale  yellow,  striped 
for  the  most  part  with  pale  red  —  one  of  the  best  flavor- 
ed of  apples.     Imperial. 


V«. 


Palermo  Squash—  by  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Correi 
ponding  Secretary  of  the  Society,  from  seed  distribute 
by  the  Society  last  spring:  form  round,  flattened,  th 
skin  smooth,  pale  yellow.  Some  raised  near  Bosto 
have  weighed  forty  pounds.  It  is  said  to  be  a  variet  '£s. 
very  superior  in  its  quality,  and  not  so  liable  to  be  aflect 
ed  by  early  frost  as  other  kinds.  The  vine  which  pre 
duced  this  variety  was  not  aflected  by  frosts  until  13ti 
Nov.  For  the  Committee,     William  Kenrick. 


i.iik 


A  stated  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultura 
Society  was  held  at  their  Hall  on  Saturday,  Dec.  5th,  a 
11  A.  M.     The  President,  Hon.  E.  Vose,  in  the  chair. 

The  President  announced  tliat  the  principal  businesi 
of  the  meeting  was  the  consideration  of  the  amendment; 
to  the  Constitution,  which  had  been  reported  at  the  pre- 
vious stated  meeting,  and  that  it  was  now  competent  foi 
any  member  to  move  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the 
same. 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  moved  by  Mr  Payne  and 
seconded  by  Mr  Oliver—"  That  the  amendments  of  the 
Constitution  be  adojited,"  and  passed  unanimously  in 
the  affirmative. 

The  President  and  Recording  Secretary  were  charged 
with  the  examination  of  the  manuscript  before  sent  to 
the  press. 

Voted,  That  Ihe  Committee  that  superintend  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Annual  Address  attend  to  the  publication 
of  the  Constitution  as  amended. 

J'oted,  (On  motion  of  Mr  Oliver,)  That  a  Committee 
of  three  be  appointed  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the 
Mount  Auburn  Corporation. 

And  the  President,  Mr  Oliver,  and  E.  Weston,  Jr 
were  nominated  and  placed  upon  this  Committee. 

Adjourned  to  the  next  Saturday. 


ii'.i 


Rail  road. — The  rail  road  route  from  Windsor,  Vt. 
via  Cornish,  Claremont,  Newport,  Wendell,  New  Lon- 
don, Sutton,  Warner,  Boscawen,  and  Hopkinton  to  Con- 
cord, N.  H.  sixty  miles  long — is  now  being  surveyed 
under  the  direction  of  Col.  S.  H.  Long.  The  route  is 
staked  by  Connecticut  and  Sugar  rivers  to  Lake  Sunna- 
pee  —  thenqe  up  the  Lake  and  across  (over  the  Lake, 
half  a  mile,  fifty  feet  deepest  water)  to  the  point  of  land 
in  New  London  —  thence  by  two  points  and  mills  in  the 
southerly  part  of  New  London  —  thence  northeasterly 
of  the  north  meeting  house  in  Sutton,  and  by  the  south- 
erly end  of  Kearsage  mountain — Concord  Statesman. 

Cold. — The  cold  weather  continued  with  increasing 
severity  to  the  4th.  On  the  morning  of  several  days 
last  week,  the  thermometer  w.as  nearly  down  to  zero. 
On  the  3d,  the  thermometer  was  t\>o  or  three  degrees 
below  zero  at  sunrise.  So  cold  a  Thanksgiving  day,  we 
believe  is  unequalled.  On  the  30th  iilt.  Connecticut 
river  closed  at  this  place,  since  which  the  ice  has  become 
strong  enough  to  make  it  passable.  Such  a  period  of 
close,  uninterrupted  winter  weather  is  scarcely  known 
in  our  annals  at  this  season.  The  early  and  unexpected 
closing  of  the  river,  has  cut  off  great  quantities  of  flour 
and  other  merchandise,  destined  for  this  and  other  places 
up  the  river.  On  Friday  the  weather  became  more  mild, 
and  a  thaw  commenced. — Springfield  Rep. 

On  the  5th  inst.  Judge  Shaw,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court,  gave  sentence  in  ihe  '  Deacon 
Giles  '  Libel  case,  which  was,  that  Mr  Cheever,  the  de- 
fendant, be  imprisoned  30  days  in  the  common  jail,  and 
give  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $1000  for  keeping  the  peace 
two  years. 

In  scalding  hogs,  it  is  best  to  dip  them  firsi  in  cold  wa- 
ter, and  then  in  hot  —  the  bristles  come  out  easier. 
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IRIGUTON  MAHKET,— MoMiAv,  Nov.  5,  1835. 
Kciiorled  fur  the  Daily  .\iU<'rtisfr  &.  Pntrlol. 

At  Market  27;J5  Boef  Cattle,  2o()  Stores,  2800  Sli.iop, 

80 Swine.     Several  lots  of  BoefUutllo,  and  about   340 

vine,  were  at  market  last  week. 

Pbices — Iicrf  Cattle — A  decline  lias  been  submiitoil 
prubiibly  oicasioned  l)y  tile  large  number  at  market, 
quote  a  few  choice  at  31s  (id  prime   at  30s    good  2t)s  ; 

J8s  ;   two  and  three  year  old  at  ITs  a  34s. 

Barrelling  Cattle.— DuW.  Many  lots  were  barralled 
the  Drovers.     Some  of  the   Barrallers    have  clusud 

;ir  fall    business,  and   others   unwilling  to    purchase 

avv-     VVc  reduce  our  quotations  to  contorm  to  sales  ; 

s  a'  249  for  mess  ;   20s  a  21   for  No  1  and   17s   ISs  lor 

)2. 

Stores — Dull.     Yearlings  at  $4   a'5;   two   year    old 

50  a  13  ;    three  year  old  $12  a  21. 

Sheep— We  notice  sales  at  'Js  3d  ;  10s,  6d,   12s  13s  6d 

s'^lid.  18s  and  19. 

'Swine — Dull.     The   market  anpears  to  be  completely 

itted  ;  no  lots  were  sold,  for  good  reason,  there  were 
purchasers  at  reduced  prices  ;  few  lots  were  retailed 
■ery  uneven  prices  ;  viz.  4  1-2  a  5  1-2  for  sows,  and 
•2  a  (I  1-2  for  barrows. 


FAllM    FOR  S.\I>B. 

situated  in  l^eomiiislcr,  County  of  Worcester,  on  llie  main 
d  midway  between  the  towns  of  Leominster  and  Filcliburg 
I  lately  occupied  by  Mr  Henry  Jackson,  deceased.  .  Said 
Dnlains  about  76  acres  of  land,  and  has  on  it  a  house 
I  barn  in  good  repair,  an  orchard,  good  pasturage  and. 
od  lot.  For  further  information^  spp'y  to  Mr  Benjamin 
rce,  near  the  premises  —  or 

UR.  J.  B.  S.  J.VCKSON, 
Pre.  9  5t  No.  6,  Bedfurd  Place. 


FARM  TO  LET  IN  MEDFORD 

Ihout  5  miles  from  Boston;  containing  40  acres  of  excel 
pled  1"   mowing,   tillage  and  pasturage. 


Lar 


d  i'arm  has  been  heretofore  improved  as  a  milk  (arm. 

to  l-uther  Angin,  near  MedfortI  Bridge. 
i.  B.     Adjoining  the  above  farm  is  about  the  same  number 
.cres  of  similar  land,  which  may  be  had  on  applicailon  to 

NATHAN  ADAMS,  Esq. 
ledford,  Nov.  26,  I8.S5.  (f 


MU1.BEKR1   TREES  AKO  SEEDS. 

00,000  Chinese  Mulberry,  or  Morus  IMuliicaulls,  of  various 

s,  al  reduced  piices. 

50,000  White  Italian  Mulberry,  at  very  low  rates  by  the 

3  or  larger  quaniiiics. 

.10  lbs  White  Italian  .Mulberry  seeds: 

Iso  the  following  sup  rior  large  sized  trees  which  now  form 
ulberry  orchard,  but  must  be  removed. 
JOO  Chinese  Mulberry,  3  years  old,  7J  to  8  feet  high, 
do  2        do        5J  to  6  feet  high. 

do  do  3        do  and   budded   on    the 

ite  Mulberry,  which  have  proved  to  be  much  more  hardy 
1  those  from  cuttings. 

'hese  COOO  trees  are  the  greatest  acquisition  that  any  sill; 
urist  can  possibly  obtain,  and  there  is  not  another  equally 
lable  collection  for  sale  in  the  Union,  as  those  wlio  have 
.\  will  not  part  with  them. 

3,000  cuttings  of  the  Chinese  Mulberry  at  a  reasonable 
■  by  1000,  &c. 
"he  New  Catalogues  of  Garden   and   Flower  Seeds  are 

published,  comprising  the  largest  assortment  ever  offered 
sale,  and  including  all  die  choice  new  varieties.     Venders 

be  supplied  in  any  quantities  at  very  low  rate>  and  a  liberal 

^'' 

"he  subscribers  will  enter  into  contracts  to  supply  any 

iber  of  Chinese  or  Whit?  Italian  Mulberries  on  very  reason- 

1  terms. 

'ruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  of  all  kinds,  Bulbous  Roots, 

■en  House   Plants  and   every  odicr  article  promptly  snp- 

d  and  at  verv  moderate  prices 

I.  B.     Pear  Trees  of  large  size,— Catalogues  will  be  sent 

applicant 
lusliing,  L.  I.Oct.  7 


WM.  PRINCE  &  SONS. 


'eiv  FAigland  Farmer^s  JlUnanac 
For  1836. 


ust    published    bv  JOHN  ALLEN,  &  CO.  Corner   n 
ind   School   sircels.np  stairs,  and  by  GEO.  C 


.sliin'^ton  and  School  sirceis,  up  siairs,  aiio  oy  vjc^j.  v>. 
RR£tT  at  the  Seed  Store  No  31  and  32,  NoVlh  Market 
?ei,  FESSENOEN'S  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMEIl'S 
M.^NAC  forl83G.  For  sale  also  by  Booksellers,  Shop- 
ners,  &c.,  generallv. 

"'his  Almanac  w  II  be  found  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
ising  of  the  series,  of  which  it  composes  No  VHI.  It 
sisis"  of  the  usual  astronomical  calculations,  humoroui, 
tical  sketciies  of  the  months  ;  observa.ions  and  direciion< 
ilive  to  the  employment  of  the  Farmer,  which  will  be  found 
iropriatc  ("earli  nionlh  in  the  circle  of  the  seasims,  "  Agri- 
nre  iind  Rural  r.ronomij,"  including  cuts  and  descriptions 
uauvofthe  most  useful  implements  employed  in  till. -ge. 
ualjie  Recipes  ;  Husbandry  Honorable,  a  pithy  piece  ol 
amount  poetry.  The  Splendors  of  the  Setting  Sun,  a 
Ileal  eiTusion  ;  Aphorisms  ;  Eulogy  on  the  Art  of  Agric'ui- 
'. ;  Calendar  of  (jourts,  Roads,  Distances,  &c,  &c. 


A  VAIAIAKI.1;   l''AUHI  FOR  KENT, 

The  Farm  l.ilciv  occupied  by  Doct.Selh  Itlilliiiglon,  dcc'd  , 
about  one  mile  from  llie  town"of  Si.  Charles.  The  Laud  is 
lirsl  rale,  unci  in  good  order  for  cultivalion.  There  nie  two 
orchards  ol  choice  variety  of  fruits,  embracing  nianv  kinds  of 
Ciller  and  kc,-|.iii.r  Apples— lliere  are  in  all  aiuml '3000  fruit 
Trees;  tlicic  IS  also  an  orchard  and  1  edge  of  while  Mulberry 
Trcrs,  ■Jllnil  in  munber,  n  excellent  order  fur  rearing  silk 
worms — [it  is  proven  that  this  climate  is  well  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  silk.  There  are  about  sixty  acres  in  these  or 
chards.  There  arc  about  twenty  acres  in  good  timothy 
meadow,  about  forty  acres  of  excellent  pasture  adjacent  to 
the  Mill,  and  abou(  iiflv  acres  of  o(her  land  for  farming  pur- 
poses. There  is  on  the  (arm  a  valuable  l)x  Tread  Mil!, 
which  is  capable  of  grinding  40  or  30  bushels  of  corn  or 
wheal  in  a  day — the  mill  will  be  leased  together  wiih  ten  oxen. 
Tiie  buildings  arc  a  capacious  dwalling  house;  a  good  barn, 
stable,  kitchen,  and  <itlier  out  houses.  There  is  also  on  the 
lann  a  valuable  mine  of  superior  Stone  Coal,  capable  of 
supplying  any  qiiaulity — two  shafts  have  already  been  sunk. 
The  farm  may  be  leased  entire,  or  divided  in  such  manner  as 
will  best  suit  tenanis,  for  one  year,  or  term  of  years,  apply  at 
this  office  or  to  J.  M.  MILL'lNGTON,  Adm'r. 

tt.  Charles,  Mi.  sept  19  of  Seth  Mjllinglon  dec'd. 


ST.  HEIiENA  :ipOTATOES. 

The  subscriber  has  brought  to  this  market  a  few  hundred 
bushels  of  that  Superior  kind  of  Potato  (called  ihc  St.  Hel- 
ena Potato.)  All  persons  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  procuring  the  Seed,  can  do  it  by  applying  at 
the  Long  wharf. 

Bosiou,  Nov.  IS,  1S35.  MOSRS  HEALY. 


HOI.I.IS'  CEIiEBUATED  HORSE  LIIVIMENT, 

For    Sprains,    Drvises,    Wittd-Galls,    Old  Strains,   Stiff 

joints,  Swelled  or  Craeked  Heels,  and  for  Horses  that   are 

strained  in  the^back  sinews,  wnmg  in  the  withers,  ^^c.  ;  also 

for  Glandular  swellings  of  the  throat. 

The  ingredients  which  compose  this  preparf  tion  have  been 
carefully  selected  after  many  years'  experience,  and  are  some 
of  the  most  successful  remedies  united,  correctly  proportioned 
and  hap|jily  adapted  to  afford  relief  in  all  the  above  mentioned 
complaints;  the  proprietor  feels  assured  that  when  once  this 
article  is  used,  it  will  be  preferred  to  any  other,  as  it  is  decid- 
edly die  best  and  certainly  the  most  convenient  article  in  rse, 

N.  B.  Persons  afflicted  widi  Rheumatism,  Sprains,  Cramp, 
Numbness,  Stiffness,  or  Weakness  in  the  Joints,  will  find  this 
Liniment  a  valuable  and  efficacious  reinedv. 

Prepared  and  sold  by  THOMAS  HOLLIS,  Druggist  and 
Chemist,  No.  30,  Union  Street,  lioston,  Mass. 

[np  The  Public  are  requested  to  observe  that  each  label  is 


?  for  large  BoUles  one  dollar,  small  do.  75  cents. 
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LUSTRE  Pl,O^VER  POTS. 

For  sale  al   hoNew  England  Farmer  OfBce,  beautiful  Supci 
Superb  Flowi 


Poll 


BIORUS  MULTICAULIS. 

For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  31  and  52  North 
Market  street,  any  number  of  Trees  of  the  Morus  IMulticanlis 
or  Chinese  Mulberry.  These  trees  were  propagated  in  this 
country  The  superiority  of  the  foliage  of  this  tree  as  food 
for  the  silk-worm  over  all  oihei,  has  repeatedly  been  tested, 
and  is  prnv  d  beyond  a  doubt.  The  price  for  Trees,  from  4 
to  5  feet  high,  is  J30  per  hundred,  $i,5Q  per  dozen.  S,-.  60< 
siuelc.    Trees  but  2  or  3,  with  good  roots  S'2o  per  hun<lred. 

''  GEORGE  C  BARRETT, 


MORUS  MULTICAUIilS. 

JOSEPH  DAVENPORT,  of  Colerain,  Mass.  offers  for 
sale  IG.OOO  trees  of  the  iMorus  Mullicaulis,  or  Chinese  Mul- 
berry, bein"  a  part  of  his  trees  cultivated  at  Colerain  and  al 
Suffield,Ct",  IG  m.lcs  north  of  Hartford,  o:,e  mile  from  (ho 
river.  The  trees  are  from  2  to  5  feet  high.  Price  according 
to  size,  from  25  to  30  dollars  per  hundred.  Were  propagated 
from  trees  that  endured  the  last  severe  winter  unprotected. 
Purchasers  will  be  furnished  with,  a  knowledge  of  its  cullure 
and  suitable  soil,  which,  if  attendetl  to  will  ensure  it  without 
protection  against  the  severity  of  our  climale.  Trees  will  be 
carefully  packed  and  forwarded  by  land  or  water  to  any  part 
of  the  country.  Orders  received  by  mail  will  receive  prompt 
attention.  Colerain,  Oci.  5,  1835 


FOR  SAL.E  .IT  THOItlAS    MASON'S  GARDEN, 
EDEN    STREET,  CHARLiESTOWN. 

Raspberries,  &c..  White  Antwerp,  Red  Antwerp,  Red 
Barnet  — .\lso  a  few  doz.  Mason's  new  seedling  Grape,  Rasp- 
berries of  a  superior  quality  for  size  and  flavor. 

Also— Red  and  White  Dutch  Currants,  a  very  large  fruit 
by  the  doz.  or  hundred,— also  Grape  Vines  of  all  kinds. 

Also— Trained  Peach  Trees,  do.  Nectarines  and  Apricots, 
trained  for  walls  and  fences,  from  one  to  three  year  old. 

Also— English  Gooseberry  Bushes;— All   orders  lefl   ^ 
GEO.  C.  B.1RRETT,  willbe  duly  attended  to. 


PRICES  OK  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


CORRECTF.D    WITH    OREAT    CARE,  WEEKLY. 


Applks,     Russctls  and  Baldwins. 

Bkans,  while 

Bekk,  iness, 

Cargo,  No.  1. 


prune, 


Bkeswax,  (Americim)     . 
Butter  inspected,  No.  1,    . 
Chekse,  new  milk,  . 
Fkatiiers,  northern,  geese, 
southern,  geese, 
Flax,  American, 
Fisu,Cod,  .        i 

Flocr,  Genesee,      .        .     cash 
Baltimore,  Howard  street 
Baltimore,  wharf, 
Alexandria, 
Grain,  Corn,  iiorlhern  yellow  . 
southern  yellow 
white, 
Rye,  northern, 
Barley, 
Oats,  nor  hern,  .     (prime) 
,Hav,  best  English,  per  ton  of  2000  Ibi 
eastern  screwed,   . 
hard  pressed,    ... 
Honey, 
Hops,  Isl  quality 

2d  <]uality    . 

Lard,  Boston,  1st  sort,     . 

southern,  Isl  sort. 

Leather,  slaughter, sole, 

do.        upper, 

dry  hide,  sole, 

do.        upper, . 
Philadelphia,  sole. 
Baltimore,  sole,  . 
LiniE,  besi  sort, 
Pf.ASTER  Paris,  per  ton  of  2200  lbs 
Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  extia  clear,  . 
Navy,  mess,  . 
bone,  middlings,  scarce. 
Seets,  Llerd's  Grass,       .         . 
Red  Top, 

Red  C  over,  northern. 
Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 
Tam.ow.  tried,     . 
Wool.,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces 

American,  full  blood,  washed, 
do.        3-Uhs       ■      do. 
do.        1-2  do. 

do.         I -4  and  common 
Native  washed 
^       (-Pulled  superfine, 
tri     1st  Lambs,    . 
■e^i'Zd      do. 
1=     3d      do,        .        . 
•^       I  1st  Spinning,     , 
.Southern  pulled  wool  is  generallv  5  cts 
less  per  lb. 


pound 


quintal 
bairel 


gallon 
pound 


1  50 
1  25 
10  00 
8  00 
C50 
25 
17 


22  00 
20  50 
20  00 


bushel 

pound 
bushel 
cwt. 
pound 


175 

1  75 
10  50 

860 
7  00 
27 
23 
9 
50 
45 
10 

2  87 
775 
7  15 
7  51) 
7r,2 
1  18 
1  l.J. 
1  13 
1  00 
1  00 

62 
25  00 
21  00 
S2  00 


19 

21 

18 

20 

27 

29 

25 

27 

I  10 

1  12 

3(K) 

3  50 

20  00 

2100 

2  25 

260 

75 

90 

10 

11 

2  75 

300 

8  50 

900 

65 

75 

PROVISION    MARKET. 

Rl^TAlT.    PRICKS. 


HAMS,norllicrii. 
souihern, 
Pork,  whole  hog: 
Poultry,    . 
Butter,  (tub)    . 

hnnp 
Eggs, 
Potatoes, 

ClDF.R, 


pound* 

12 

<• 

11 

'( 

7 

'< 

10 

" 

11) 

" 

22 

dozen 

25 

bushel 

30 

barrel 

1  25 

VA1.U.4.BLE  NEW  WORK  ON  SII-K 

American  Silk  Grower's  Guide,  is  this  day  published  al  the 
office  of  the  New  England  Farmer— being  the  art  of  growing 
the  Mulberry  and  manufacture  of  Silk  on  the  system  of  suc- 
cessive crops  each  season— by  Wm,  Kenrick,  author  of  the 
New  American  Orchardist ;  112  pp.  price  42  cents,  neatly 
bound  in  cloth.  Booksellers  and  traders  supplied  on  (avorable 
terms.  .  GEO.  C.  B.^RRETT. 


NOTICE. 

The  subscriber  has  become  associated  with  Mr  George  VV. 
White,  an  experienced  Nurseryman  and  Gardener,  recom- 
mended bv  Messrs  Winship  of  Brighton.  They  offeV  an  ex- 
tensive assortment  of  Fruit  Trees  of  good  size,  and  vigorous 
growth,  together  with  shrubbery,  perennial  plants,  bulbous 
roots,  &c.  Any  article,  not  on  hand,  which  may  be  wished 
for,  will  be  furnished  from  the  best  establishments,  by  the 
junior  partner,  without  extra  expense. 

They  are  preparing  a  market  store  for  vegetables,  also  lor 
seeds  for  the  gard.n,  for  (he  florist  and  llie  far 

Worcester,  Nov.  15,  1835.        3w 


O.  FISKR. 
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iiSSSOSiailLAWW^ 


I'rom  the  Trenton  Emporium. 

HOME. 

If  ever  Peace  with  gentle  wing, 
'     Visits  our  cold  and  cloudy  clime, 
Or  stoops,  her  radient  lines  to  fling 

Upon  the  stormy  shores  of  time, 
Surely  her  light  and  gentle  feet. 

A  timid  ilove  delight  to  roam. 
Where  hearts  with  hearts  in  union  meet. 

Among  the  quiet  scenes  of  home. 

If  ever  Joy,  in  robes  of  light. 

To  bless  the  bowed  and  weary  one. 
Comes  downward  through  the  long,  long  night 

Of  sorrow,  from  her  sun-lit  throne  — 
Where  can  her  resting-place  be  found  1 

Her  pure  and  stuiidess  spirit  come. 
But  in  the  sympathies  around. 

And  to  the  blessed  holds  of  home  ? 

If  ever  Love,  the  first,  the  best, 

The  sweetest  dream  to  mortals  given. 
One  little  spot  of  Earth  has  dress'd 

With  dews,  and  rays  and  flowers  of  Heaven  ; 
It  is  that  spot  of  verdant  green, 

Where  Virtue  and  her  handmaids  come. 
To  deck  with  simple  charms  the  scene 

And  bless  the  holy  haunts  of  Home. 

If  ever  Hope,  that  to  the  heart. 

Is  as  the  sunshine  to  the  flower. 
Comes  to  the  spirit  to  impart. 

Her  sweetest  and  her  freshest  power, 
'Tis  when  pale  Sorrow  waves  her  shroud. 

The  tlarkest  in  I>Ife*s  vaulted  dome. 
And  sweetly  beams  upon  the  cloud. 

Her  rainbow  promise  pointing  home. 


Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
— The  history  of  these  two  distinguished  men 
possesses  n  sort  of  romantic  iutefcst,  which  might 
suit  very  v/ell  (if  it  has  not  ah-eady  served)  for  the 
groii  lid  work  of  a  fiction.  Th(\v  weie  nearly  of 
ttie  same  age,  and  their  original  position  in  life, 
whicl)  both  left  far  behind,  was  pretty  equal.  The 
animosity  which  shook  empires,  is  said  to  liave 
commenced  at  Eton  School,  where  the  emiiryo 
statesmen  were  rivals.  Perhaps  St.  John's  mind 
was  not  of  itself  suited  to  be  long  tenanted  by 
vindictive  feelings,  liad  not  ceaseless  irritation  and 
<lisa|)pointment  fed  tiiem  ;  but  the  undying  hatred 
of  Walpole,  even  when  his  enemy  was  at  his  feet, 
kept  their  enmity  alive  to  the  end  ;  the  one  thnn- 
<Iering  from  '  his  place  '  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  he  reigned  with  undisputed  power  —  the 
other  obliged  to  reply  from  the  vulgar  arena  of 
the  press,  but  with  a  vigor  whicli  forced  him  be- 
fore the  world,  as  prominent  in  his  genius,  as  his 
enemy  was  in  his  station.  They  were,  in  many 
respects,  men  of  far  opposite  characters.  Wal- 
pole, the  great  master  of  figures,  [lossessed  an  iin- 
wearie<l  application  to  business,  a  shrewdness  in 
discerning  the  clearest  way  through  the  sea  of 
politics  before  him,  and  a  pertinacity  in  following 
it,  which  enaiiled  him  to  hold  the  helm  unrivalled 
longer  than  any  other  British  .statesman.  Wd 
hear  nothing  from  his  admirers  of  grand  bursts  of 
eloquence,  of  richness  in  illustration,  or  quickness 
of  repartee;  but  the  speeches  which  have  come 
down  to  us  show  a  steady,  well  supported  elo- 


quence, and  a  clear   business-like  application    to 
the  |ii)int  under  discussion. 

W;i!|>n'e  had  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
man hi'art,  of  which,  however,  he  generally  saw 
best  the  ilarker  portions.  His  passions,  especially 
the  bad  ones,  it  is  easy  to  believe,  were  strong ; 
but  he  kept  them  nn(Ter  powerful  checks,  when 
he  felt  'M:,t  their  indulgence  would  recoil  upon 
hiinsel!'.  it  is  needless  to  observe  how  much  Bo- 
iii,;'r'.';y  differeil  in  his  character  from  all  this, 
ir  liu  ir  rivalry  at  school  was  of  a  literary  nature, 
Bolingbroke  must  have  been  greatly  the  superior. 
His  knowledge  of  the  French  language  was  so  far 
beyond  that  generally  possessed  at  the  period,  that 
he  was  considered  the  only  man  connected  with 
the  ministry,  capable  of  superintending  the  details 
of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  Walpole,  on  the  oilier 
hand,  was  by  his  son's  admission,  so  ignorant  of 
modern  languages,  that  his  intercourse  with  the 
sovereign  was  conducted  in  bad  Latin.  Boling- 
broke, although  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  legitiinute 
path  of  his  mind  was  that  of  jjolitical  ambition, 
iiad  accustomed  it  to  excursions  in  so  many  direc- 
tions, that  when  ignominiously  driven  from  his 
more  congenial  course,  he  could  find  old  compan- 
ions in  his  solitude  —  the  great  ancient  masters  of 
reflection,  who  soothed  his  disappointment,  and 
so  far  entertained  his  thoughts,  that  he  could  fan- 
cy himself  like  them,  a  voluntary  exile  from  the 
cares  and  bitterness  of  statesmanship.  Walpole, 
to  the  last,  had  clung  to  his  power  with  a  convul- 
sive grasp,  and  when  shaken  free,  retired  to  his 
mansion  and  his  unnoticed  pictures,  sullen  and 
morose,  a  prey  to  dejection,  and  instead  of  being 
soothed  by  literature,  holding  it  in  contemi)t. — 
Tlieir  morality,  as  it  appeared  before  the  world, 
was  curiously  distinct.  Bolingbroke's  assumed 
a  lofty  disinterested  air,  which  does  not  belong  to 
human  nature  at  all,  and  was  far  too  startling  a 
contrast  with  the  conduct  of  its  author.  Walpole 
was,  at  least,  candid.  Independence  and  political 
integrity  he  held  in  supreme  contempt,  and  as  he 
had  established  to  himself  no  philosophy  of  mo- 
rality to  relieve  his  practice,  be  never  concealed 
his  practice.  He  was  a  sheer  merchant  in  gov- 
ernment—  every  tuing  was  to  be  bought  and 
sold Cooke's  Memoirs  of  Lord  Bolingbroke. 


BIORUS   MCIiTICAUIiIS. 

Fruit  akd  Ornamkntal  Treks. 

Nursery  of  Wili.iaji  Kknrick,  Nouaulum  Hill 
Ni:\VToN,  near  liost^'U,  and  near  the  WorcfstiT  Rail  Roi, 
Seleclions  of  the  finest  varieties  of  New  Flemish  IVars, 
also  Apples,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Plums,  Neclarins,  Almon' 
Apricots,  (jrape  Vines,  Currnnls,  Uasberries,  fine  inipor; 
Lancashire  Gooseberries,  Sirawerrtes,  SiC. — 

MoRus  MuLTiCAULis,  or  Ci  inese  Mulberry,  by  the  sin; 
iree,  the  100  or  1000— and  Planlalionsfor  silk  liirnished  at  i 
reduced  prices  and  reasonable  rales. 

12,000  Peach  Trees  of  finest  select  kinds  are  now  ready  : 
sale. 

Ornam'ntal  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and    Uoses  of  about   10 
fines!  kinds, — .■Mso  Herbaceous  flowering  plants,  Pseonie 
splendid  Double  Dahlias. 

'I'he  excellence  of  the  varieties,  the  qualilv,  the  size 
linually  improve    as  the   numbers   are  augmenied.      The 
now  comprise  nearly  400,(00 — covering    compacily    abi 
20  acres. 

All  orders  left  wilh  Gr.o.  C-  Barrktt,  who  is  Agent, 
his  Seed  Siore  and  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Kepo 
lory,  Nos  51  i^- 52,  North  Markel  slreel,  will  be  in  lik  ■  ma 
ner  auly  nuoiided   to  — t,'atalogucs  gratis,  on  applicailon 


FARM  FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHAKGE. 

An  excellent  Farm  containing  70  acres,  situated  in  iMarll 
rough.  Mass.,  with  a  house  and  itarn  lher.('on.(or  >ale,()r  woi 
be  exchanged  for  properly  in  ihe  rity  of  Boston.  For  ten 
and  pariii-iilars  inquire  of  G.  C.  liA  l(  RET'I' at  this  office, 
N.  U.  PROG  TOR,  Esq. of  said  IMailbornngh.  6m 


An  old  country  gentleman,  who  seldom  wan- 
ders from  liis  native  bowers  further  than  a  day's 
hunting ,  or  shooting  takes  liim,  lately  came  to 
London  to  pay  his  respects  to  a  noble  relative  of 
his  ;  when  he  was  complimented  by  being  put  in 
the  best  bed.  The  enormous  height  of  his  couch 
not  a  little  alarmed  the  old  gentleman,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  his  man  could  get  him  safely 
loilged  between  the  sheets. 

'  What  o'clock  would  you  like  to  get  up,  Sir?  ' 
asked  John,  on  retiring. 

'  Get  up  ! '  exclaimed  the  squire, '  get  doion,  you 
mean  ;  and  once  safely  on  my  legs,  if  ever  I  get 
in  this  bed  again,  may  I  be  bed-ridden  all  my  life.' 


The  calm  and  jiatient  researches  of  Newton 
and  Locke  have  conferred  fur  more  lasting  benefits 
upon  mankind,  than  all  the  achievements  of  all 
the  mere  heroes  and  conquerors  of  ancituit  or 
modern  times.  One  patriot,  like  Epaminondas, 
Scipio,  or  Washington,  outweighs  a  host  of  Ale.x- 
anders,  Caisars  and  Najioleons. 

A  Greek  satirist  says,  "there  are  hut  two  happy 
days  connected  with  marriage  :  the  first  and  last." 


HAY  und  COTTON  PRESS. 

The  subscriber  respeclfullv  oilers  to  In,'  public  a  new  a 
useful  Machine  for  Pressing  Hay.  Collnn,  Hops,  Cider,  a 
all  compressible  commodities,  wiiich  he  has  recently  intent 
and  which  Uir  power,  utility  r.-iid  cheapness,  he  can  recot 
mend  lo  their  use. 

'ihe  advantage  this  Machine  has  over  allolhers  that  ha 
been  introducetf  is,  it  is  capable  of  producing  double  I 
power  without  injury  lo  the  machinery 

Thai  is  there  are  Iwo  shafts  that  convey  Ihe  power  to  I 
commodity  lo  be  pressed,  instead  of  one  ;  and  the  machine 
liciiig  fixed  lo  both,  operate  equally.  'Che  Machine  may 
construiled  lo  operate  wilh  cogs  or  chains  pressing  down 
up,  or  both  at  the  same  lime.  The  subscriber  ha  a  machi 
Ml  sucressful  operation,  which  is  said  by  good  jndees  lo  exce 
anything  vet  introduced  lor  pressing  hay.  The  suhscrit 
has  '•  ■  "  


ready 


ed  Letlers  Patent  for  the  above  invcnlii 
dispose  of  rights  (or  Stales  Counties  i 


Any  information  respecting  said  Machine  maybe  had 
railing  on  Dame,  Baker  and  Clement  of  Gorham,  Cumberia 
county    Maine.  SAMUEL    I     BAKEK. 

Tiiis  certifies  Ihat  we  Ihe  undersigned  having  seen  and  us 
the  above  Press  i!o  noi  hesitate  to  say  thai  in  our  ojiinion 
cheapness  of  constiucion,  power  and  utility,  it  is  far  super 
to  nnvlhing  yet  introi.luC(?d. 

Rev.  James  Lewis, 

^   C.  ('lemeiil.  Postmaster, 

Daniel  Baker,  E>q. 

Capl.  Robirl  Johnson, 

J.  C.  Baker. 

Gorham,  Not.  11,1835. 


Moses  Fogg, 

Col.  Samuel  Slephrnsen, 
Jacob  S.  Smith.  Esq. 
VVm.  E.  Files,  Town  Rep. 

eow3m 


COMPL.ETE  SET  OP  THE  FARMER. 

snie  at  this  office,  one  complete  sel  of  the  New  Engla 
irr  comprising  IweKe  volumes,  neatly  a  d  well  bou 
H'riecl.     Price  53  25  per  volume,  cus/i.  Nov. ! 


THE  NEAV  ENGLAND   PARMER 

Is  pulilished  everv  Wednesday    Evening,  at  S3  per  ann 
payable  at  Ihe  end  'of  the  year  — bul  Ihose  who  pay  will 
sixlv  days  from   tlic  time  ol  subscribing,  are  enlilled  to  a 
ducVion'of  fillv  cents. 

QX  No  paper  will  be  senl  to  a  distance  without  paymu 
being  made  in  advance. 

AGENTS. 
IVetu  Yor!t—C,  C.  Thoruubn,  11  John-street. 
Alliami—W til.  THoRBunN,347  Markel-slieet. 
I>hiludilphia—U.  iV  C.  l.ANUBKTH,  a5  Chesnul-slreel. 
fi,i/(iwo/f— Publisher  of  American  Fanner. 
Ci„cimmii—'S.C.  Pahkhukst,23  Lower  Markel-slrcel. 
Fliishiuir,  N  y.— Wm.  Princk  iV  Sons,  Prop.  Lin.  Bol.Cl 
West  iSradford.—  \\\l.v.  &  (^o.  Bo..ksi-llcrs. 
MiMh-lmni.  IV.— Wight  Chapman,  .Merchant. 
Wa/</o«/—Gi)o|i\vlN  iVt:<'.  Booksellers. 
Neidiiirmwrt—V. u KN  i,7. K R  St EiiM  A N ,  Bookseller. 
I'lirlsmaiilh,  N.  //.— JoHN  W.  FosTKB,  Booksollet. 
Wooihlock'.  Vt.—i.A.  Pratt. 
/!,mr"c,A/c.—U  M.Mann,  Diuggi.sl. 
IhiliJa.T.N.  S.— P  J.  Holland,  Esq.  Editor  of  KccordCJ. 
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ADDRESS 

Before  IJie  Massachusetts  Society  for  Prntnoiinf^  Ag- 
riculture. 

BY  HENRY  A.  S.   DEARBORN. 
(Conlinued  from  our  Inst.i 

There  are  two  cliief  modes,  in  wliicli  im])rove- 
menls  are  effected  in  agriculture  :  one,  the  intro- 
duction of  new  or  valuable  species,  or  varieties  of 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  the  other 
a  more  perfect  theory  in  the  science  and  a  better 
application  of  labor  to  the  art  in  all  their  diversi- 
fied compartments.  The  latter  includes  the  re- 
qui.site  implements,  as  well  as  the  manner  in 
which  every  kind  of  cultivation  is  to  be  conducte<l, 
and  the  great  object  of  both  is  to  obtain  the  largest 
amount  of  products,  which  the  earth  is  capable  of 
being  made  to  yield,  by  the  most  approved  man- 
agement, and  at  the  lowest  possible  expense. 

So  simple  and  common  are  these  positions,  so 
self-evident  and  familiar  are  they,  that  it  may 
seem  irrelevant  as  the  utterance  of  truisms  to 
repeat  them.  They  were  early  proclaimed  by 
Bacon,  Tull  and  Evelyn,  and  have  been  emphati- 
cally illustrated  by  Cuke,  Young,  Bakewell  and 
Sinclair  —  names  which  will  ever  be  illustrious 
in  the  annals  of  agriculture.  Yet  how  little  have 
they  been  regarded  here,  and  how  few  among  all 
those,  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  cultivating 
Jihe  eurth,  can  say,  that  they  have  attempted  the 
fulfilment  of  the  requisitions  implied,  although  so 
indispensable  to  their  own  advancement.  Rou- 
tine has  been  more  influential  than  precept,  and 
custom  has  domineered  over  truth  and  reason. 
We.  have  been  quiescent  jjupils  in  the  observance 
of  what  has  been,  rather  than  anxious  inquirers  of 
what  should  and  can  be  done.  The  mind  has 
been  slavishly  restrained  by  prejudice,  erroneous 
example,  and  that  dread  of  change,  which  has 
been  so  universal  and  so  fatal  to  the  improvement, 
rights,  dignity  and  happiness  of  man.  Something 
more,  then,  is  required,  than  a  mere  knowledge 
of  principles,  to  insure  their  salutary  influence, 
and  of  duty,  that  it  be  well  performed.  There 
must  be  independence  of  thought,  and  freedom  of 
action,  with  an  energy  of  disposition  which  con- 
stantly aims  at  improvement  and  is  never  satisfied 
until  it  is  reached.  And  where  are  we  to  look  for 
the  greatest  display  of  these  qualifications  ?  where 
are  they  most  certainly  induced  ?  Is  it  not  in 
those  climates  which  are  embraced  between  the 
southern  and  northern  extremes  of  the  temperate 
zones,  and  in  those  localities  too,  where  the  soil 
is  not  naturally  the  most  remarkable  for  its  fertili- 
ty, or  the  physical  conformation  of  its  area,  the 
most  favorable  to  the  eflTorts  of  tillage  ;  for  there 
the  greatest  intelligence,  genius,  skill  and  industry 
are  required  to  produce  the  desired  effects  ;  and 
it  is  most  common,  that  in  countries  where  these 
difficulties  are  to  be  encountered,  the  best  farmers 
are  to  be  found,  and  the  most  instructive,  as  well 
as  valuable  results  are  obtained.  This  arises  from 
the  constant  demand  of  expedients,  to  surmount 
the  numerous  obstacles  to  complete  success,  which 
the  asperities  of  the  soil,  the  rigor  of  the  clinsate, 


and  the  labor  of  fertilization,  present  ;  as  impedi- 
ments in  this,  as  in  all  other  pursuits,  have  a  direct 
tendency  to  challeiige  enterprise,  and  create  the 
means  for  overcoming  them.  Activity  is  thereby 
given  to  talents,  ingenuity  is  roused,  and  that  de- 
terjiiination  of  character  formed,  which  neither 
admits  of  impossibilities,  yields  to  adverse  circum- 
stances, or  halts  in  its  course,  until  the  object 
sought  is  attained. 

But  there  never  has  been  any  thing  great 
achieved  where  there  were  not  difficulties  to  be 
encountered.  It  is  thus  that  the  noblest  faculties 
of  the  mind  have  been  wrought  up  to  the  exercise 
of  their  highest  powers,  and  man  to  the  display 
of  his  immeasurable  resources.  Every  concep- 
tion of  an  important  truth  is  accompanied  by  the 
cheering  belief  of  witnessing  its  verification  ;  and 
the  triumph  over  obstructions  in  its  developement 
is  as  exhilarating  to  the  philosopher  and  artist,  as 
victory  to  the  warrior.  It  matters  not  what  is  the 
exaggerated  magnitude,  or  apparent  insignificance 
of  the  inquiry,  it  cannot  be  prosecuted  with  any 
prospect  of  success,  unless  there  is  an  ardent  dis- 
position, accompanied  by  that  indomitable  spirit 
of  perseverance,  which  puts  at  defiance  all  hazards 
and  all  odds.  Whether  the  object  of  accomplish- 
ment or  investigation  be  the  construction  of  a 
Romap  aqueduct  or  the  stringing  of  a  lute,  the 
geology  of  the  globe  or  the  anatomy  of  a  beetle, 
the  discovery  of  a  new  world  or  u  new  plant, 
there  must  be  brought  into  vigorous  action  the 
highest  powers  of  intellect  and  the  most  zealous 
determination  of  purpose.  There  is  nothing  val- 
uable to  man,  or  honorable  to  nations  —  not  an 
addition  has  been  made  to  the  fund  of  intelligence 
—  not  a  step  taken  in  the  progress  of  civilization, 
which  has  not  been  the  result  of  intense  thought 
and  infinite  research.  U  is  one  of  the  conditions 
of  our  existence  —  the  fiat  of  Omnipotence  — 
that  to  attain  excellence  in  even  the  humblest  vo- 
cation, there  must  be  untiring  industry,  sanguine 
hopes,  and  great  labor.  What,  indeed,  were  we 
but  for  that  unquenchable  thrist  of  knowledge 
v>'hi;;h  no  acquisitions  can  abate  —  that  restless 
demand  for  action,  which  is  but  increased  by  fru- 
ition, and  that  aspiring  reach  of  imagination,  which 
finding  no  terrestrial  bounds,  ranges  from  the  far- 
thest constellation  in  the  zodiac  to  the  realms  be- 
yond the  skies — to  an  existence  as  illimitable  as 
eternity,  and  an  elevation  transcendant  as  the 
archangels.  Were  we  not  thus  created,  and  so 
endowed  witl.  an  intuitive  credence  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  the  human  race  must  have 
remained  in  a  state  of  the  most  abject  ignorance 
and  degraded  barbarism.  It  is  the  inspiration  of 
divinity  itself  which  animates  and  irrges  us  on,  in 
the  interminable  career  of  intellectual  attainments 
and  moral  grandeur. 

What  is  the  biography  of  those  mighty  men 
who  have  illumined  the  past  and  the  present,  and 
thrown  forward  into  the  obscurity  of  the  future 
the  eftulgence  of  their  glory  .^  Is  it  not  the  record 
of  genius  struggling  with  misfortune,  and  battling 
with  prejudice  and  ignorance,  to  evolve  some  mo- 


mentous fact,  establish  some  fundamental  prin<'i- 
ple  in  morals,  jiroclaim  some  invaluable  discovery 
in  science,  or  perfect  some  brilliant  experiment  in 
art  ?  The  very  temerity  of  their  enterprise,  the 
cold  indifference  of  anticipated  patronage,  the 
desponding  thraldom  of  penury,  and  that  unwear- 
ied perseverance  which  knows  not  despair,  are 
the  alternate  subjects  of  our  praise  and  commis- 
eration. Our  admiration  is  constantly  excited  by 
that  boldness  of  mind  and  that  fearlessness  of 
heart,  which  are  neither  smitten  down  by  the  iron 
mace  of  arbitrary  power,  the  withering  influence 
of  fanatical  persecution,  or  the  disconragemenvs 
of  unrequited  merit ;  that,  "  unaided,  unfriended 
and  alone,"  they  rose  superior  to  the  storms  of 
fortune,  and  became  the  ornaments  of  their  age 
—  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  It  is  from  these 
causes  that  we  honor  the  names,  and  dwell  with 
such  profound  interest  upon  the  characters,  of 
Galileo  and  Tasso,  Hampden  and  Milton,  Watt 
and  Arkwright,  Rittenhouse  and  Fulton. 

Let  not  the  hardy  sons  of  New  England,  then, 
doubt  of  success  in  the  application  of  efficient 
means  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  their  tillage, 
either  from  the  rudeness  of  their  climate,  or  the 
less  favorable  character  of  their  soil,  compared 
with  the  fertile  savannahs  of  the  South  and  the 
beautiful  prairies  of  the  West.  They  have  shown 
what  the  Saxon  blood  can  achieve,  in  the  battle 
field  and  on  the  deep,  in  science  and  in  the  arts, 
in  cofHmercial  adventure  and  mechanical  skill, 
and  they  will  not  incur  the  stigma  of  degeneracy, 
by  failing  to  rival  their  own  lineage  of  another 
hemisphere,  in  that  pursuit  where  they  have  at- 
tained  such  marked  distinction. 

It  should  be  recollected,  that  it  is  not  the  geo- 
graphical position  or  sterility  of  our  inheritance, 
which  have  thrown  us  in  the  rear  of  other  nations  ; 
for  that  vast  and  favored  region  which  lies  under 
more  propitious  skies,  in  the  other  extremity  of 
the  Union,  is  not  in  advance  of  the  North. 

There  are  many  causes  wliich  have  retarded 
agricultural  improvements  throughout  the  United 
States,  other  than  the,  natural  difficulties  which 
are  to  be  encountered.  None,  howevijr,  have 
operated  more  unfavorably,  than  the  indifference 
which  has  too  generally  prevailed  in  relation  to 
the  subj  ;ct,  but  more  especially  among  those  who, 
from  their  ample  means,  distinguished  attainments, 
elevation  of  character,  and  the  time  which  they 
ndght  devote  to  experimental  inquiry,  could  ren- 
der such  essential  service,  both  by  their  practical 
operations  and  tVie  powerful  influence  of  their 
example.  There  arc,  it  is  true,  illustrious  excep- 
tions to  this  lamentable  and  inexcusable  neglect 
of  the  noblest  pursuit  in  which  man  can  be  en- 
gaged, when  taken  in  the  widest  scope  of  its  in- 
tellectiial,  moral  and  physical  influence. 

Strenuous  and  commendable  exertions  have 
been  made  in  many  of  the  States,  to  induce  a  bet- 
ter disposition.  This  society  bears  upon  its  roll 
of  members,  the  names  of  individuals,  whose  long 
and  faithful  public  services  carmot  be  too  highly 
appreciated,  whose  patriotic  ardor  has  experienced 
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no  retiring  elil),  ami  whose  miiuifieent  cnntril)ii- 
tion?,  lessons  of  instruction  and  practical  labors 
will  be  enduring  raonnments  of  their  fame.  Other 
portions  of  the  republic  can  boast  of  like  bene- 
factors. S'till  there  is  much  to  be  done  ;  and  if 
there  is  an  earnest  and  generous  co-operation, 
much  can  be  accomplished  by  individual  enter- 
prise, numerous  and  active  associations,  and  gov- 
ernmental encouragement.  We  have  already  ex- 
perienced, in  this  State,  the  beneficial  conserpien- 
ees  of  all  these  influences.  It  is  to  be  traced  iu 
»ur  gardens,  orchards  and  fields  —  in  our  flocks 
and  iierds,  our  farm-houses  and  villages,  from  the 
bleak  shores  of  the  ocean  to  the  luxuriant  banks 
ef  the  Housatonic. 

^Vithin   a  few  years  the  occupation  of  a  farmer 
has  been   elevated  in   general  estimation  ;  a   r  si- 
tlence  in  the  country  has  become  more  desirable 
anong  those  who  have  accumulated   fortunes  in 
other   pursuits,  and  a  taste  for  useful  and  orna- 
mental culture  evinced,  .which  are  full  of  promise 
for  the  future.     But  to  rival  other  nations,  there 
must  be  a  more  thorough  cliange  effected  in  pub- 
lic opinion.     Here;  unfortunately  and  inexplicably, 
the  fashion   has  been  in  favor  of  congregating  in 
large    towns  and  cities,  as  well  among  such  as 
have  been   reared   or   acquired  fortunes  there,  as 
those   who  were  born   and   reached  afl3uence    in 
the   interior ;  while  in   England  the  reverse  has 
been    the    universal  taste.     There  the  nobleman 
and   commoner,  the   statesman,   orator   and   poet, 
tiie  generals  of  armies  and  the  admirals  of  fleets, 
tJie  merchant  and  manufacturer,  and   men  of  for- 
tune and   intelligence  in  every  rank  and   station, 
consider  the  country  not  merely  the  most  desira- 
ble, but  the  only  proper  residence  of  a  gentleman. 
It  is,   in  fact,  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  the 
assumption  of  that  character,  and   obtaining  the 
position  in  society  which  it  commands,  while  the 
towns   and  cities   are  deemed  but  as  temporary 
abodes,  or  as   the  places   where    means    may  be 
acquired  by  such  as  do  not   inherit  an   estate,  for 
iiid(dging,  at  some  future  period,  in  the  comforts, 
honors  and   luxuries  of  a   country  life.     It  is  to 
this  enlightened  sentiment  that  may  be  traced  all 
that  there  is  of  freedom  in  that  flourishing  empire. 
It  was  in  conseq^uence  of  this  condition  of  society, 
that  civil    liberty  was  there   so   early  established, 
!ind  has  been   so  gloriously   maintained,  while   it 
has  either   never  been  enjoyed,  or  been   speedily 
eloven  down,  in  all  the  other  portions  of  the  east- 
ern continent.     It  was  the   hold  and   independent 
land-holders   who  compelled  the  tyrant  John  to 
sign  the  great  Charter  of  England  ;  and  they  have 
stood   ever  since,  in   tlie    midst   of  the   nation,  a 
colossal    political  Janus  —  opposing,    with    stern 
defiance,  the  attempted  encroachments  of  the  mon- 
arch on   the   one  side,  and  restraining  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  stormy  multitude  on  the  other  — 
obliging  each  to  respect  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws.     The  proprietors  of  the  soil  have  ever  pri- 
ded themselves  in  participating  in  the  useful  avo- 
cations,  comforts,  embellishments  and  amusements 
of  a  country  life.     There    they  expend  their  vast 
incomes   in  a   manner  which    gives  the   greatest 
encourageiticnt  to   rural    industry.     The    experi- 
ments which  they  have  made  in  field  cultivation, 
for    improving    the   brpeds  of  domestic  animals, 
extending  the   bounds  of  horticulture  and    orna- 
mental   planting  —  their   liberal  expenlitures    in 
the  erection  of  private  and  public  edifices,  in  the 
construction  of  roads  and  canals,  and  their  gene- 
rous endeavors  to  alleviate  the  condition,  elevate 


the    character,  and    promote    the  prosperity   and    power  is  in  the  owners  and  cultivators  of  the  soil 


happiness  of  all  classes,  in  their  multifarious  voca 
tions,  and  to  advance  the  public  weal,  have  had  a 
powerful  tendency  to  excite  emulation,  and  give 
an  activity,  determination  and  elevation  of  char- 
acter to  the  entire  popidation,  unprecedented  in 
the  annals  of  the  world.  There  we  behold  the 
indispensable  and  useful,  studiously  combined 
with  the  ornamental,  from  the  baronial  establish- 
ment to  the  thatched  roof  cottage.  A  taste  uni- 
versally prevails  for  giving  either  a  more  magnifi- 
cent, picturesque,  beautiful  or  neat  a|!pearance  to 
every  estate,  while  the  necessary  and  profitable 
labors  receive  the  most  careful  consideration  and 
exact  attention.  '1  he  refinements  of  the  arts  are 
blended  with  all  the  possible  comforts  of  each 
habitation,  whether  it  rises  in  antiquated  battle- 
ments, from  the  heights  of  a  princely  domain,  or 
is  the  dearly  cherished  home  of  him,  who  is  but 
the  tenant  out  of  a  rood  of  land. 

What  more  interesting  iucpiiry  can  there  be 
presented  to  the  statesman,  than  the  intiinate 
connexion  which  exists  between  the  political  and 
agricultural  histories  of  England.  Are  they  not 
striking  illustrations  of  the  reciprocal  influence  of 
each,  upon  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
people,  in  their  domestic  and  national  relations. 
We  have  only  to  look  into  the  annals  of  the  past, 
and  examine  the  present  condition  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, Spain  and  France,  for  a  full  solution  of  the 
problem,  how  and  why  it  is,  that  the  two  latter 
are  so  far  iu  the  rear  of  the  former,  in  their  in- 
stitutions of  government,  and  the  general  aspect 
of  the  country. 

In  Spain,  the  rich  proprietors  of  the  soil  were 
compelled  to  live  at  Madrid,  from  an  apprehen- 
sion of  the  sovereign,  that  their  residence  in  the 
midst  of  their  numerous  tenants  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  his  power  ;  and  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences have  been  despotism,  an  ignorant  and 
impoverished  population,  and  an  uncultivated 
kingdom.  In  France,  especially  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  IV.  to  tlie  throne,  if  the  nobles 
were  not  required  to  abandon  their  estates  to  the 
management  of  the  peasantry,  they  were  induced 
to  concentre  round  the  court,  from  the  splendor 
.with  which  it  was  maintained,  the  prestiges  which 
deluded  the  ambitious,  the  stations  which  were 
conferred  on  tnany  of  the  iriost  powerful,  and  the 
hoj)e  of  royal  favor  in  all.  .f  the  country  was  not 
as  badly  cultivated  as  that  beyond  the  Pyrennees, 
the  peo|)le  were  nearly  as  ijupoverished  and  de- 
graded in  character. 

How  often,  in  our  day,  have  we  seen  those  na- 
tions convulsed  by  revolution,  when  the  only  mea- 
sure required  for  producing  a  chalige  of  govern- 
ment, or  of  dynasty,  was  the  unfurling  a  new 
banner  on  the  Palaco  I'leal,  or  the  Thuillerius. 
Paris  and  Madrid,  like  Rome,  when  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  its  glory,  have  each  become  the  state  of 
their  respective  kingdoms,  insolently  uniting  the 
prerogatives  of  the  senate  and  the  forum,  and 
whoever  can  wield  the  physical  and  moral  power 
of  either,  may  dictate  law  to  all  the  other  pro- 
vinces, as  to  so  tnany  distant  colonies. 

How  different  is  the  situation  of  Great  Britain. 
The  tower  may  be  stormed,  the  palace  of  St  James 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  Loudon  controlled  by 
a  mob,  the  myrmidons  of  a  tyrant,  the  army  of  an 
usurper,  or  the  legions  of  invasion,  — still  England 
would  no  more  I.e  conquered,  or  its  governinent 
subverted,  thai;  by  the  destruction  of  i;over  castle, 
or   one   of  her  ships   of  the   line 


scattered  broad  cast  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
island,  where  every  yeoman  is  a  champion  of  lib- 
erty, and  every  house  a  fortress.  'J'here  the  whole 
people  must  be  consulted  for  change  or  reforma- 
tion, and  every  gallant  Briton  must  be  cut  down 
in  battle,  or  subdued  by  overwhelming  numbers, 
from  Cornwall  to  Caithness,  before  the  govern- 
ment can  b^  abrogated,  or  the  nation  yielded  up 
to  foreign  comiuest. 

Who  will  ask  the  cause  of  this  intense  attach- 
ment to  their  homes  and  firesides,  —  of  this  lofty 
and  ardent  patriotism,  when  there  is  not  an  acre  of 
land  in  England,  that  has  not  been  rendered  fa- 
mous in  history,  or  dear  to  the  inhabitants  by 
some  i-emarkable  event,  some  deed  of  valor,  soine 
monument  of  art,  or  some  developement  of  mind. 
Every  hill  top  and  vale,  every  forest,  grove  and 
glade,  —  the  ocean  which  bathes  its  rock  bound 
shores,  —  each  island,  river  and  stream,  each 
sequestered  dell  and  shaded  fountain,  —  the  daily 
life  and  evening  pastimes,  from  prattling  child- 
hood to  hoary  age,  —  all,  all  are  embalmed  in  the 
traditions  of  England.  Her  literature  is  redolent 
of  that  captivating  scenery  which  nature  and  art 
have  rendered  so  admirable  ;  and  the  glorious 
feats  of  war,  the  splendid  achievements  of  genius, 
and  taste  in  peace,  —  with  the  names  of  her  illus- 
trious men,  have  been  immortalized  by  her  gifted 
bards,  the  undying  echoes  of  whose  thousand 
harps  are  yet  heard  in  every  passing  breeze,  and 
make  vocal  even  the  desert  stillness  of  the  star-lit 
night.  These  have  rendered  the  whole  island 
precious  in  the  sight  and  memory  of  Englishmen,  j 
To  them  it  is,  indeed,  a  holy  land,  and  ere  it  can 
become  the  prize  of  conquest,  like  Jerusalem,  it 
must  first  be  made  desolate. 

Knowing  what  has  been  the  salutary  influence, 
in  one  nation,  of  comingling  wealth,  intelligence, 
and  industry  over  the  entire  surface  of  a  country, 
should  we  not  hasten  to  follow  the  example.  It 
is  an  axiom  in  morals  as  well  as  physics,  that  well 
authenticated  facts  constitute  the  elements  of  those 
theories,  by  which  general  truths  are  evolved  and 
principles  established.  In  the  history  of  the  past 
then,  we  should  behold  mirrored  the  future  ;  and 
if  it  is  not  reflected  with  that  distinctness  of  out- 
liue  and  accuracy  (jf  detail,  by  which  every  object 
can  be  readily  recognized,  —  still,  the  shadowings 
forth  are  so  palpable  to  the  philosophic  eye,  that 
they  are  confidently  proclaimed  as  ajiproaching 
realities  ;  and  thus,  the  revelations  of  exalted  in- 
telligence assume  the  imposing  character  of  pro- 
phecy, when  in  truth  they  are  but  the  inductions 
of  reason,  from  the  accumulated  facts  of  ages, 
[To  be  concluded  in  our  next. J 
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Hints  to  House-keepers. — Boiling  codfish  in 
hard  water  makes  fisli  firmer.  Soap  should  be 
cut  up  in  ideces  that  it  may  get  hard.  A  little 
wet  whiting  will  get  oil  out  of  boards.  A  little 
wet  salt  will  get  ink  out  of  boards.  A  little  white 
wax  will  clear  starch  nicely.  To  take  grease 
Sj  ots  oiit  of  woollen  cloths,  wash  them  in  gall 
and  water.     Milk  will  take  ink  out  of  prints. 

In  Spain  there  are  12  newspapers  ;  iu  Portu- 
gal 17;  in  Switzerlaiid,  37  ;  iu  Belgium  62;  in 
Denmark,  80  ;  in  Austria,  82  ;  in  Russia  and  Po- 
land, 64  ;  in  Holland,  150  ;  in  Great  Britain,  274  ; 
in  Prussia,  238  ;  in  the  other  Germanic  States, 
305  ;  in  Australia,  9  ;  in  Africa,  12;  in  Asia,  27  ; 
and  in  America,  1,138.  The  total  number  ot 
Her    mighty  |  news[)ajiers  published  in  Europe  is  2,148. 
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iFnini  Kc?semicii'«  Silk  M.nnnnl.] 
FACTS  AND    OBSERVATIOIVS 

RF.LATIVR    TO  TlIK    CUl.TUHF.   OK    SILK. 

Thk  following  facts  aro  from  a  slip  cut  fioni 
New  York  newspaper,  but  the  date  nor  llie  title 
It  boinj;  preserved,  we  cannot  jfive  credit  to  the 
urce  from  which  we  hnve  derived  it. 
About  five  years  aijo,  William  Gillespie,  Esq., 
the  town  of  Monti^omery,  Ornnwe  County,  (N. 
I  sowed  seed  for  a  nursery  ofthe  white  jnulher- 
(niorus  alba)  for  the  purpose  ofthe  culture  of 
Sik  Worm.  The  ground  occu|)ied  by  the 
rsery  is  about  four  square  rods.  This  small  lot 
Ided  lust  summer  175  skeins  of  sewing  silk, 
ailing  in  softness,  strength  and  beauty,  the  best 
ported  specimens  ofthe  same  article.  These 
ins,  with  a  sufScicnt  quantity  of  tow  for  a  pair 
stockings,  would  command  in  market  .$10.  The 
ole  labor  expended  in  the  culture,  Mr  Gillespie 
iniates  at  $2  —  making  the  product  of  four 
are  rods  $S.  One  acre  cultivated  this  way 
uld  yield  $320,  besides  the  expense  of  the 
our. 

FariAers  might  clothe  their  wives  and  daugli- 
3  with  silk  of  a  good  quality  at  less  expense 
n  it  now  requires  to  clothe  them  in  fine  cotton, 
estimated  that  $5,000  worth  of  sewing  silk  is 
i  annually  in  Orange  County  alone,  and  the 
ole  sale  ofthe  article  in  the  State  of  New  York 
y  i)robably  be  estimated  at  150,000.  All  this 
uld  be  saved  in  our  country  by  the  extension 
:his  very  profitable  branch  of  husbandry  so  as 
upply  the  home  consumption.  Much  ofthe 
3r  too  can  be  performed  by  small  children 
0  would  otherwise  be  idle,  and  thus  early  hab- 
of  industry  would  bo  created, 
["he  whole  process  is  simple,  and  a  knowledge 
t  easily  acquired.  After  the  middle  of  May, 
egg  of  the  silk  worm  is  brought  from  the  bu- 
u,  and  exposed  to  the  warmth  of  the  air,  but 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Early  in  June  the 
rj  of  incubation  expires,  and  the  small  silk 
•ms  make  their  appearance.  They  are  now 
le  fed  with  mulberry  leaves,  with.which  they 
supplied  twice  a  day,  the  leaves  to  Le  scattered 
he  enclosure  where  they  are  kept.  In  about 
weeks  they  attain  their  full  growth,  when  they 
of  a  beautiful  golden  color.  A  small  quantity 
eaves  supplies  them  for  the  five  first  weeks; 
sixth  week  they  require  an  abundant  supply. 
Gidespie  informs  us,  that  during  this  week 
>n  a  stranger  visits  their  apartment,  they  leave 
eating,  raise  their  horn  and  give  plain  indica- 
s  that  they  know  him  to  be  stranger. 
Ifter  feeding  about  six  weeks  they  quit  eating 
are  prepared  to  commence  spinning.  Oak 
valnut  leaves,  dried  in  the  sun  so  as  to  be 
led  are  now  thrown  into  their  enclosure  ;  they 
je  in  the  folds  of  the  leaf,  and  begin  to  spin 
n  their  own  bowels  —  first  the  tow  by  which 
y  attach  their  web  to  the  leaf,  then  the  thread, 
ch  they  form  into  a  perfect  web,  so  as  to  shut 
mselves  closely  within. 

The  larvas  or  worms  enclosed  in  the  balls,  that 
intended  for  propogation,  cut  their  way  out  of 
silken  cell  and  escape  from  their  own  prison, 
he  form  of  a  butterfly,  with  beautiful  variega- 
wings  ;  white  paper  is  placed  under  them,  on 
ich  the  egg  is  deposited  ;  one  butterfly  will 
■osit  two  thousand  eggs.  These  papers,  with 
eggs  are  laid  away  in  a  chest  or  desk  until  the 
owiugspring,  when  the  process  above  described 
igain  repeated. 


After  this  interest 
fine  material,  the  tow 
aro  thrown  into  hot 
among  them,  to  whii 
attiich  themselves.  F 
are  laid  together  and  r 
posed  of  forty  fibres, 
spiiming  wheel,  then 
and  wrought  into  ske 
manufacture  is  compli 
manner  as  woollen  y 
substance,  which  the 
cation  of  its  threa<l. 


ing  insect  has  furnished 

is  picked  otftho  balls,  which 

water   and  a  stick  is  passed 

ch   the   euils  of  the   threads 

'or  sewing  silk,  forty  of  them 
eeled.    The  thread  thus  corn- 
is  twisted    hard  on   a  large 
doubled   and  twisted  again, 

ins.     The    whole  process  of 
■ted  by  scouring  in  the  same 

,'arn  to  detach   the   glutinous 
worm  employs  in  the  fabri- 


From  the  Horticultural  Register. 
SILK  CULTURE  IN  INDIA. 

Uoxbury.  November  19.  1835. 

My  Dear  Sir,  —  Having  recently  been  reading 
Milburn's  Oriental  Commerce,  I  was  much  inter- 
ested in  tke  account  he  has  given  ofthe  silk  cul- 
ture in  India:  and  as  it  contains  some  valuable 
information,  whicdi  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen 
in  any  other  work,  on  a  branch  of  rnral  industry, 
whicli  has  claimed  so  much  of  your  attention,  and 
is  becoming  so  important  to  this  country,  I  enclose 
several  extracts  for  publication. 

The  mode  in  which  the  mulberry  plantations 
are  managed,  is  novel,  and  well  worthy  of  experi- 
ment;  for  if  it  will  not  enable  us  to  obtain,  as  is 
there  done,  six  crops  of  silk  in  a  year,  it  is  possi- 
ble such  advantages  may  be  derived,  as  to  induce 
its  adoption,  —  especially  in   the  Southern  States. 

The  two  species  of  silk- worms,  which  are  de- 
scribed as  peculiar  to  Hindostan,  might  be  a  valu- 
able acquisition  ;  especially  that  of  .\rrindy,  as 
the  Palma  Christi,  on  which  it  feeds,  flourishes 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The.  descriptions  of  the  various  kinds  of  silk 
produced  in  Bengal,  and  the  mode  of  ascertaining 
their  qualities,  may  be  found  usefid  to  those  who 
have  established  manufactories  in  this  country, 
and  as  yet  rely  on  the  raw  silk  of  India  for  their 
looms.         With  great  esteem, 

your  most  obedient  servant, 

H.  A.  S.  DEARBORN. 

EXTRACTS. 

Silk  Worm.  —  "In  Bengal,  the  largest  and  best 
cocoons  are  preserved  for  the  grain,  and  preserved 
in  bags  suspended  to  the  roof  of  the  hut  ofthe 
peasant.  VVh«n  the  insect  is  ready  to  burst  its 
prison,  a  few  balls  are  placed  in  a  large  basket  on 
one  shelf  of  a  frame,  provided  for  the  nurture  of 
ofthe  worm.  The  frame  in  co:itira0H  use,  con- 
sists of  sixteen  shelves,  placed  iu  a  shed  upon  ves- 
sels filled  with  water,  by  way  of  precaution  against 
ants.  After  the*  moths  quit  their  covering,  atten- 
dance is  required  to  remove  the  males  as  soon  as 
their  functions  have  been  |)ei-formed,  and  the  fe- 
males when  they  have  ))roduced  their  eggs.  The 
basket  is  carefully  covered  with  a  cloth,  and  in  a 
fortnight  the  worm  quits  the  egg.  They  are  first 
fed  with  mulberry  leaves,  chopped  vei-y  fine ;  as 
they  advance  in  their  growth,  they  are  dispersed 
into  more  baskets,  on  the  several  shelves  ofthe 
frame,  and  are  supplied  with  leaves,  cut  into  lar- 
ger pieces,  and  latterly  with  whole  leaves,  until 
the  |;eriod  when  the  insect  quits  the  food.  As 
soon  as  it  recommences  eating,  brandies  of  mul- 
berry trees  are  thrown  on  with  the  leaves  upon 
them,  and  the  insects  eat  with  eagerness,  and  soon 
fill  the  baskets  on  the  whole  number  of  shelves  ; 
they  arrive  at  their  full  size  in  a  little  more  than  a 


month  from  their  birth,  and  cliniiging  their  skins 
for  the  last  lime,  are  disposed  to  begin  their  cones, 
'i'hey  arc  now  removed  to  baskets,  divid('d  into 
spiral  cnmpartnients,  where  they  spin  their  webs, 
and  cover  themselves  with  silk.  When  the  co- 
coon is  completed,  a  few  are  set  ajinrt  for  propa- 
gation, and  the  rest  are  exposed  to  the  heat  ofthe 
sun,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  chrysalis," 

"The  peasants  sell  the  cocoons  to  the  filatures, 
or  winding  houses,  most  of  whom  are  in  the  em- 
ploy ofthe  East  India  Com])any." 

Cultivation  oj  the  Mulbcrn/  Tree.  —  The  follow- 
ing is  the  mode  of  propagating  the  mulberry  tree. 
The  waste  land  is  opened  with  the  S|>ade  m  tho 
month  of  April  ;  good  soif  is  brought  and  enougij 
is  thrown  on  to  raise  it  one  cubit.*  The  ground 
is  well  broken  with  the  plough,  and  levelled  with 
an  implement,  M'hich  in  form  resembles  a  ladder, 
but  which  supplies  the  place  of  a  haiTow.  The 
mulberry  is  planted  in  October  ;  the  slijis  are  cut 
a  spanf  long,  thrown  into  a  hole,  covered  from  the 
sun,  and  are  continually  watered,  until  at  the  end 
of  a  fortnight  they  begin  to  vegetate.  They  are 
then  transplanted  into  the  fields,  in  holes,  distant 
a  span  from  each  other,  and  nearly  one  span  deep  ; 
four  or  five  cuttings  are  placed  obliquely,  in  each 
hole,  which  is  then  filled  up,  so  as  to  cover  tho 
s;i])s  with  a  fingerf  of  earth,  closely  pressed  down. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  appear,  in  December  or  Jan- 
nary,  the  field  is  weeded.  In  April,  when  they 
are  grown  to  the  height  of  a  cubit,  they  are  to|>ped, 
so  as  to  leave  a  stem  one  hand§  high  ;  otherwise 
it  is  thought  that  the  leaves  would  be  bitter  and 
hard,  and  that  the  worms  would  refuse  them.  A 
hand-hoeing  is  now  given,  and  a  fortnight  after- 
ward, the  leaves  are  ready  for  use.  The  plant  is 
then  cut  down  a  little  above  the  root,  and  the  silk 
worms  are  fed  with  the  leaves  ;  the  field  is  weeded, 
if  necessary,  and  another  crop  is  obtained  in  June, 
and  a  third  in  July  ;  but  the  leaves  of  this  last 
crop  only  are  gathered  without  cutting  the  stem, 
because  that  operation  at  so  late  a  season,  would, 
it  is  apprehended,  injure  the  plant.  The  field  is 
again  weeded,  and  a  fourth  crop  is  ready  in  Sep- 
tember ;  after  gathering  it,  the  ground  is  ploughed 
several  times,  and  levelled  with  the  implement 
above  inentioned.  In  November,  a  hand-hoeing 
assists  vegetation,  and  accelerates  the  best  crop, 
which  is  cut  in  December  ;  this  is  followed  by  a 
hand-hoeing  and  weeding,  and  is  succeeded  by 
another  crop  in  Pdarch.  The  same  course  recom- 
mences, and  the  field,  if  sufficiently  attended  and 
cultivated,  wi!l  continue  productive  during  many 
years.'' 

The  Silk  Worms  of  Tusseh  and  Arrindy.  — 
"There  are  two  other  kinds  of  worms,  which  pro- 
duce si'k  in  Bengal,  viz.  the  Tusseh  and  Arrindy 
worms  ;  the  former  are  found  in  such  abundance, 
over  many  jiarts  of  Bengal,  and  the  adjoining  pro- 
vinces, as  to  have  afforded  to  the  natives,  frorri 
time  immemorial,  a  considerable  supply  of  a  most 
durable,  coarse,  dark-colored  silk,  commonly 
called  Tusseh  silk,  which  is  woven  into  a  kind  of 
cloth,  called  Tusseh  dooties,  much  worn  by  Bra- 
mins,  and  other  sects  of  Hindoos.  This  substance 
would,  no  doubt,  be  highly  useful  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  many  parts  of  America,  and  the  south  of 
Europe,  where   cheap,  light,   cool,  durable  dress. 


"  The  cubit  of  Bengal  is  eighteen  inches, 
t  The  span  is  nine  inches. 
t  The  finger  is  three  fourths  of  an  inch. 
§  Tho  hand  is  three  inches. 
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such  as  this  silk  makes,  is  mucli  wanted.  This 
species  cannot  be  domesticated." 

" 'i'he  Arrindy  silkworm  is  pfeculiar  to  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  Bengal,  in  the  districts  of  Dinagepore, 
and  Rang()ore,  where  the  natives  rear  and  breed  it, 
in  a  domestic  state,  as  they  do  the  si :lv worm.  The 
food  of  this  kind  consists  of  the  leaves  of  the  com- 
mon iticiVnw,  or  P«/ma  C/im/i  plant,  which  the  na- 
tives of  these  districts  call  Arrindy,  and  is  abun- 
dantly reared  in  all  parts  of  India,  on  account  of  the 
oil  obtained  from  the  seed.  Feeding  these  cater- 
pillars with  these  leaves,  wid  therefore  make  it 
doubly  valuable,  where  they  know  how  to  spin 
and  manufacture  the  silk.  Their  cocoons  are 
remarkably  soft,  and  whitj,  or  yellowish  ;  and  the 
filament  so  exceedingly  delicate,  as  to  render  it 
impracticable  to  wind  off  the  silk  ;  it  is  therefore 
spun  like  cotton.  The  yarn  thus  manufactured, 
is  wove  into  a  coarse  kind  of  white  cloth,  of  a 
seemingly  loose  texture,  but  of iiicredible  durabil- 
ity,  Its  uses  are  for  clothing,  for  both  men  and 
women  ;  and  it  will  wear  constantly  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  years.  The  merchants,  also,  use  it  for 
packing  fine  cloths,  silks  and  shawls.  It  must, 
however,  be  always  washed  in  cold  water;  if  put 
into  boiling  water,  it  makes  it  tear  like  old  rotten 
cloth." 

Kinds  and  Qualities  of  Raw  Silk.  — "  Bengal 
raw  silk,  is  divided  into  two  classes ;  the  reeled 
according  to  the  old  method,  commonly  called 
country  wound,  and  that  reeled  according  to  the 
new,  or  Italian  method.  The  places  where  the 
former  is  manufactured,  are  Comercolly,  Jungy- 
pore,  Ru'ngpore,andBanleah  ;  and  those  where  the 
latter  is  prepared,  are  Comercolly,  Malda,  Radna- 
gore,  Jungypore,  Rungpore,  Banleah,  Cassjmbu- 
zar  and  Gonatea. 

The  leading  points  which  determines  the  value 
of  Bengal  raw  silk,  in  cleanness,  or,  being  free 
from  knobs,  or  knots,  known  amongst  the  manu- 
facturers, by  the  appellation  of  "/om/ ;"  evenness 
of  thread  is  also  most  essential. 

To  judge  if  silk  be  clean,  the  best  mode  is  to 
open  the  skein,  and  stand  with  your  back  to  a 
window,  so  that  you  look  down  the  ext;;nded  silk 
in  the  same  direction  that  t  le  light  falls  j  by  this 
means  you  will  easily  perceive  imy  foulness  ihat 
exists,  and  a  very  little  practice,  will  enable  any 
person  by  a  mere  coup  d'oeil.  to  judge  accurately 
upon  this  most  esseruial  ijuality  of  Bengal  raw 
silk. 

The  different  degrees  of  fineness  .and  coarse- 
ness, are  denoted  by  the  letters  A.  B.  C.  Silk  of 
4 — 5  cocoons,  is  called  A.  No.  1  ;  of  6 — 8  cocoons, 
A.  No.  2  ;  of  8 — 10  cocoons,  B.  No.  1 ;  of  10 — 12 
cocoons,  B.  No.  2  ;  of  12 — 14coeoons,and  16 — 18 
cocoons,  B.  No.  3  ;  of  18 — 20  coeooii.^,  C.  No.  1 ; 
of20 — 22  cocoons,  C.  No.  2  ;  and  22 — 24  cocoons, 
&c.,  C.  No.  3.  All  filature  silk,  or  that  wliich  is 
i-celed  in  factories,  is  included  within  tiie  above 
named  letters  and  nuudjers;  but  silk  v.:hich  the 
natives  reel,  by  hand,  is  much  connje*:'j  and  is 
marked  by  the  letters  A.  B.  C.  D.  E. 

The  Banleah  filatur.-!  Ki  k,  is  inferior  in  fineness 
to  Radnagore,  or  Cassimbuzar  filature  silk  of  cor- 
responding letters,  and  Comercolly  lilature  si  k 
exceeds  these." 


[From  Feaaenden's  silk  M.'inual.] 
ROBERT'S  SILK  MANUAL. 

We  have  been  favored  by  the  author,  with  a 
copy  of  a  work  entitled  "A  Manual,  containing 
directions  for  sowing,  transplanting  and  raising  of 


the  mulberry  tree  together  with  proper  directions  for 
propagating  the  sa^ne  by  cuttings,  layers,  ^c.  fyc. 
As  also  instructions  for  the  culture  of  silk :  To 
which  is  added  calculations  shewing  the  produce 
and  probable  expense  of  cultivation  of  from  one 
to  ten  acres,  as  tested  by  actual  experience,  by 
Edward  P.  Roberts,  Editor,  Farmer  and  Gar- 
dener. 

Immediately  after  the  title  page,  the  reader  of 
this  Manual  is  presented  with  a  handsome  plate, 
beaded  representation  of  the  different  ages  of  the 
silk  worm.  In  this  the  insect  is  exhibited  as  feed- 
ing on  a  branch  of  a  mulberry  tree,  and  the  differ- 
ent appearances  of  the  wonderful  worm  in  all  its 
metamorphoses  are  pleasingly  and  faithfuly  deli- 
neated. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  preface  to  this 
work  will  give  our  readers  a  better  idea  of  its  plan 
and  execution  than  could  be  done  by  any  of  our 
observations.  The  author  states  that  in  the  com- 
pilation of  this  Manual  "  he  is  indebted  to  articles 
in  the  Encyclopedia  Americana  ;  Lardner's  Cyclo- 
pedia ;  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia;  Kenrick's 
Orchardist ;  Observations  on  the  Silk  Worm,  by 
William  B.  Buchanan,  Esq.  published  in  1828  ; 
the  Treatise  on  the  Cidture  of  Silk,  published  in 
1830,  by  John  D.  Honiergue  and  Peter  S.  Dupon- 
ceau,  Esqs. ;  Cobb's  Silk  Manual,  published  in 
1831;  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain, 
considered  by  Joshua  Gee,  published  in  1760; 
the  letter  fron  James  Mease,  transmitting  a  trea- 
tise on  the  rearing  of  silk  wortns,  by  Mr  Dellazzei, 
of  Munich;  anil  the  Manual  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  on  the  same  subject;  both  of  which 
last  works  were  printed  by  Congress,  in  1828  ;  the 
various  articles  res;)ectively  in  those  excellent  peri- 
odical Journals,  Fessenden's  Silk  Manual  and 
Practical  Farmer ;  the  Silk  Cnlturist ;  thy  Siik 
Worm  ;  essays  in  the  Farnjer's  Register ;  and  va- 
rious other  periodicals.  *  *  »  » 

"  The  work  of  Count  Dandolo,  which  forms 
the  superstructure  of  the  two  Congressional 
(locuineuts,  previously  noticed,  is' so  full  u|)on 
every  head  connected  with  the  subject,  that  after 
reading  every  thing  within  his  command,  the  Edi- 
tor's only  difficulty  seemed  to  be  to  seperate  what 
might  be  termed  the  purely  scientific  and  -rhiio- 
sn])hical  parts,  I'i'om  those  of  a  more  practical  char- 
acter, with  a  view  of  presenting  to  the  agricidtural 
community,  a  Manual,  wherein  all  nught  derive 
the  necessary  information  to  carry  on  the  silk  cul- 
ture in  its  every  branch  and  department  from  the 
sowing  of  the  mulberry  to  the  reeling  of  the 
silk.  How  far  he  has  succeeded  he  will  not 
pratend  to  say,  but  shall  leave  that  to_  others 
to  determine,  being  content  himself,  in  the  de- 
claration that  he  labored  with  a  singleness  of 
intention  to  promote  what  he  considers  a  great 
and" growing  interest  of  his  country." 

We  have  not  j'et  had  time  to  read  this  work, 
attentively,  hut  from  the  slight  pe^rusal  we  have 
.been  able  to  give  it,  we  believe  it  will  prove  a  val- 
uable acquisition  to  the  stock  of  information  al- 
ready in  possession  of  the  public. 


MASS.4.CHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Committee  on  Inventions  for  the  year 
1834,  to  whom  was  referred  the  claim  of  William 
Clark,  Jr.  for  an  effectual  and  satisfactory  mode 
of  destroying  the  l5ee-Moth,  or  of  preventing  its 
ravages,  reported  in  January  last,  that  in  their 
opinion  Mr  Clark  was  not  entitled  to  the  premium. 


his  mode  having  been  previously  adopted  by  sev- 
eral other  per!?ons. 

The  Trustees  having  understood  that  Mr  Clark 
was  not  fully  satisfied  with  the  report,  requested 
the  committee  to  take  the  subject  again  under 
consideration.  They  have  taken  great  care  in 
investigating  the  claim  anew,  and  feeling  some 
diffidence  in  their  own  judgment,  they  have  con- 
sulted several  persons  res|iecting  the  keeping  of 
Bees.  A  letter  was  addressed  to  J.  Prince,  Esq. 
request  ng  his  opinion  upon  that  subject ;  the  an- 
swer was  as  follows. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Aug.  13,  1835. 

My  dear  Sir : — In  answer  to  your  inquiry, 
about  keeping  Bees  the  last  winter,  on  Mr  Clark's 
claim  for  premium,  I  told  you  I  thought  there 
was  nothing  new  in  the  method  adopted  by  him. 
In  1829  or  1830  I  puchased  some  hives  of  Bees  of 
Beard,  from  Maine,  and  also  his  righi  of  making 
and  using  his  improved  hive,  the  bottom  of  which 
was  on  hinges,  which  he  recommended  to  be  let 
fall  after  the  first  swarms  left  the  hive,  and  this  is 
before  the  usual  time  of  the  Bee-moth  appearing 
among  them  —  this  gives  the  opportunity  to  the 
Bees  to  drop  them  on  the  ground,  from  which 
they  cannot  ascend  again,  and  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced is  the  best  mode  of  preventing  their  depre- 
dations. 

In  the  autumn  of  1830,  a  gentleman  (P.  N.  Bar- 
nuni,  Esq.  of  Versailles,  Ky.)  was  in  my  garden, 
ii.troduced  by  your  brother,  R.  C.  Derby,  who 
observing  I  kept  Bees,  told  me  of  the  successful 
method  of  a  friend  of  his  keeping  them  in  his 
garret.  In  the  following  winter,  I  prepared  a 
chamber  under  the  ridge  of  my  barn  for  Bees. 
It  was  in  the  south-west  end ;  it  proved  too  hot ; 
althotigh  they  did  better  than  on  the  usual  sta- 
ging. I  never  saw  or  heard  of  a  moth  or  worm 
among  them  while  there.  Intending  afterwards' 
to  dispose  of  my  farm,  I  disposed  of  all  my  Bees. 
I  should  prefer  an  east  or  south-east  exposure  as 
being  cooler  ;  there  is  no  danger  of  cold,  the  great- 
er is  from  wet  or  damj)  getting  among  them. 

I  fully  believe  the  elevation  of  fifteen  to  twcn- 
tyfive  feet  from  the  ground,  and  opening  the  liot- 
tom  of  the  hive,  will  be  found  a  sure  [.reventative 
of  the  Bee-moth.  You  will  find  communications 
from  me  on  the  above  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer  of 
April  and  May,  1831. 

I  am    very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  Prince. 

Your  committee  have  also  examined  the  com- 
mimications  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer  alluded  to  by 
P.lr  Prince,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  same 
mode  had  been  practised  by  others  long  beforo 
Mr  Clark  made  the  experiment.  Therefore  they 
feel  bound  to  confirm  their  former  decision  that 
Mr  Clark  is  not  entitled  to  the  premium. 

Per  order,      E.  Hersy   Derbt. 

JVov.  1835. 


Teasels. — This,  at  jiresent,  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  crops.  'I'here  is  a  crop  to  be  gathered 
this  iidi,  on  three  or  four  acres  of  what  was  Mr 
Cogswell's  garden,  said,  by  conifietent  judges,  to 
be  worth  $3000.  We  Hre  told  that  many  farmers 
in  Hatfield  have  gone  into  the  cultivation  of  it. 
The  scarcity  of  the  article  is  the  cause  of  its  pre- 
sent high  price.  A  few  years  since,  they  were 
so  low  as  to  be  hardly  worth  raising.  The  i)ro- 
bability  is  there  will  soon  be  an  abundance  to 
sujjply  the  market. — Jour.  Amer.  Inst.  Oct.  1835.  ' 
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Frum  the  Journal  of  tbe   Amcricnn  Inslittite,  October,   1835. 

Wheat  crops. — It  is  stated  on  good  aiitliorityi 
that  crops  of  wheat  of  47,  48,  and  even  52  bush- 
els per  acre,  have  been  raised  on  the  fienesee 
Flats  this  sc.ison.  Maehiiics  for  cradlinfr,  moved 
by  horse  power,  arc  used  on  these  smooth  lands, 
one  of  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  jjair  of  horses,  will 
cut  from  from  12  to  15  acres  per  day,  and  place 
it  on  the  ground   in  proper  «(iiantities  for  a  sheaf. 

Flax  i.v  Ireland. — Seven  years  ago,  the  value 
of  flax  grown  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  was  little 
more  than  50,000/.  annual  value.  In  1S34,  it 
amounted  to  700,000/.  sterling.  The  present 
year,  the  quantity  is  expected  to  be  doubled. 
Improved  mills,  for  spinning  by  machinery,  arc 
rapidly  increasing. 

Silk. — Where,  fifty  years  ago,  eight  bales  of 
cotton  were  produced,  one  miilion  two  hundred 
thousand  are  now  produced.  It  is  predicted,  that 
in  a  few  years  as  great  an  amount  of  silk  will  be 
raised.     Why  not  ? 

Chinese  mulberry  seed. — Quantities  of  these 
seed  have  been  imported  frotn  China,  and  have 
failed  of  coming  up.  It  is  believed,  through  jeal- 
ousy, they  have  been  purposely  subjected  to  a 
process,*  which,  without  aftecting  their  appear- 
ance, has  destroyed  the  fructifying  principle. 

Champaigne  wine. — It  is  said,  a  good  article 
has  been  made  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  which  was 
passed  off  on  some  of  oin-  first  tasters  for  genuine 
imported. 

Hops. — Messrs  D.  &  H.,  farmers  on  Connecti- 
cut River,  Vermont,  in  1833,  from  four  acres, 
obtained  3000  lljs.,  which  sold  for  20  cents  per  lb. 
In  1S34,  frotn  5  1-2  acres  they  obtained  4000  lbs., 
which  sold  for  15  cents  per  lb.  They  calculated 
their  crop  for  1S33,  neat  .$100  per  acre. 

Anthracite  ashes. — The  Philadelphia  U.  S. 
Gazette  says,  a  lot  of  land,  clay  and  sand,  was 
made  to  produce  most  luxuriant  clover,  from  be- 
ing covereil  with  these  ashes.  By  some  new 
process  of  igniting,  the  fine  anthracite  coal,  wliicli 
has  been  considered  of  little  or  no  value,  is  rent 
dered,  for  many  purposes,  quite  as  valuable  as  any. 

Dahlia,  or  Georgian^,,  is  a  native  of  Mexico, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  si)lendid  of  all  the  flower- 
ing plants.  It  is  culti»ated  extensively  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  not  only  amongst  the  wealthy, 
but  has  become  a  favorite  with  the  florist,  in  filling 
up  a  chasm  at  that  period,  when  most  other  flow- 
ers are  over.  Its  innumerable  varieties  of  form 
and  color,  are  not  equalled  in  any  other  genus  of 
plants  ;  and  its  spreading  so  rapidly  through  the 
country,  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  superiority  of 
the  flower.  As  the  rose  has  always  been  ranked 
as  '  the  Queen  of  Flowers,'  the  dahlia  may  claim 
the  title  of  the  'King  of  Flowers.' 


The  liuw  Tumato In  this  state  tbe  ripe   fruit 

should  bi;  plucked  from  the  vine  and  sliced  up  in 
vinegar,  like  encumbers,  with  a  little  oil,  pepper 
and  salt ;  or  it  may  bo  eaten,  like  other  ripe  tiiiit, 
without  seasonings. 

Tomato    Sauce Parboil    the    ripe    Tomatoes 

until  the  skin  will  slip ;  peal  and  mash  them  ; 
and  add  to  every  pound  of  the  Tomatoes  one 
ounce  of  butter,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
simmer  over  a  slow  fire  until  perfectly  Cookeil. 
If,  however,  toast  should  be  achled  to  the  sauce, 
the  proportion  of  butter  should  be  increased. 

Fried    Tomatoes Ripe    Tomatoes    sliced    up, 

and  fried  in  butter,  is,  to  many,  quite  delicious. 

Tomato  Pickles. — Pickles  are  made  of  the  green 
fruit,  by  the  same  process  that  you  woulil  observe 
in  the  pickling  of  cucumbers,  or  any  other  article. 
The  ripe  fruit  may  likewise  be  pickled  ;  and,  in 
fact,  it  is  the  preferable  article  ;  as  it  is  in  that 
case  highly  medicinal,  and  has  a  much  better  fla- 
vor. 

Tomato  Catsup. — Take  a  peck  of  ripe  Toma- 
toes, (or  any  other  quantity,  only  observe  propor- 
tions,) mash  them  well  together,  and  simmer  over 
a  slow  fire  until  they  are  dissolved,  strain  through 
a  fine  sieve  ;  after  straining,  (which  requires  some 
pains  by  mashing  and  forcing  the  pulp  through 
the  sieve  with  the  band,)  add  to  this  liquid,  or 
pulpy  mass,  half  an  ounce  of  cloves,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  black  pepper  grains,  one  root  of  garlic, 
three  ounces  of  horse-radish,  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  salt  to  make  it  palatable;  boil  gll 
those  ingredients  together  over  a  gradual  fire  until 
you  reduce  the  bulk  to  one  half;  then  to  each 
quart  add  two  table  spoonfuls  of  vinegar.  When 
it  is  cool,  cork  it  tip  in  bottles,  and  in  a  little  time 
it  will  be  fit  for  use.  It  should  be  placed  in  a 
cool  cellar,  and  suffered  to  remain  for  some  time, 
as  it  improves  by  age.  The  addition  of  some 
English  walnut  liquor  or  Ciitsup,  will  greatly  im- 
prove its  fliivor.  ' 


To.matoes. — In  our  last  number,  (says  the 
Southern  Agriculturist,)  we  inserted  Dr  Bennett's 
statement  of  the  medicinal  and  other  qualities  of 
the  Solatium  Lycopersicum,  or  as  it  is  usually 
called  Tomato,  Love  Apple,  Jerusalem  Apple, 
&c.  In  that  article,  he  recommends  a  general 
use  of  it,  raw  or  cooked  ;  in  order  that  our  read- 
ers may  have  an  opportunity  of  using  this  inval- 
uable vegetable  in  a  variety  of  forms,  we  present 
to  them  the  Doctor's  various  recipes  for  its  pre- 
paration. 


On  the  cultivation  of   the  Potato  during 

THE   WiNTCii   months Sirs:  I    here  send   you 

a  few  remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  the  potato,  so 
as  to  procure  new  ones  in  the  months  of  February, 
March  and  April.  About  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, 1  procure  a  quantity  of  sandy  loam  ;  exposing 
it  for  some  iime  before  the  sun,  until  thoroughly 
dry,  when  it  ought  to  be  put  under  cover  until 
wanted.  About  the  same  time,  I  look  out  for 
large  boxes  or  barrels  ;  they  ought  to- be  carried 
to  the  place  intended  for  thfi-^rowing  of  the  pota- 
toes, and  for  this  1  should  prefer  a  mushroom 
house,  or,  in  want  of  that,  they  will  do  very  well 
in  a  dry,  dark  cellar,  or  fruit  room,  providing  they 
be  out  of  danger  of  frost.  After  the  potatoes  have 
been  well  ripened,  and  taken  from  the  field  and 
dried  for  a  fortnight,  at  least,  1  pick  out  as  many 
of  the  largest  of  them  as  I  think  I  may  want  ; 
preferring  a  dry,  mealy  potato  to  a  wet  one.  Be- 
ginning first  with  a  layer  of  earth,  six  inches  thick, 
in  the  bottoins  of  njy  boxes  or  barrels,  then  with 
the  whole  potatoes,  placing  them  entire  ujion  the 
earth  about  twelve  inches  each  way,  and  so  con- 
tinue with  a  layer  of  earth  eight  inches  thick,  and 
a  layer  of  potatoes,  till  you  arrive  at  the  top  of 
each  box  or  barrel. 

Potatoes  may  be  had  in  this  manner  any  month 
in  the  season,  by  putting  in  a  successive  box  every 
three   weeks.     I  have  seen  the  finest  ones  taken 


from  a  box  placed  in  a  mushroom  house,  whero 
there  had  been  a  milil,  moist  heat,  Uejit  up  by  rlung. 
The  old  potatoes  will  vanish  awriy  without  |  lilting 
forth  any  vines,  if  kept  in  the  dark,  leaving  new 
ones  tn  sujiply  their  place  ;  I  have  gathered  them 
ill  this  manner  as  large  as  hen's  eggs,  on  the  first 
of  February,  and  very  few,  if  any  persons,  could 
tell  the  difl'erence  between  them  and  potatoes 
gnu-  n  in  a  frame  ;  the  whole  art  lies  in  having 
the  sandy  light  loam  perfectly  dry.  The  process 
is  easy,  simple,  and  well  worthy  of  a  trial.  In 
taking  out  tbe  potatoes,  I  would  prefer  lifting 
earth  and  potatoes  out  with  a  flower  pot,  instead 
of  a  spade,  passing  the  whole  through  a  coarse 
sieve. — "P.  Q."  in  the  American  Gardener's  Mag- 
azine. 


The  Cotton  crop. — We  have  taken  some 
trouble  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  injury  done 
to  the  Cotton  crops  of  North  Alabama,  and  from 
all  that  we  learn  the  crop  has  been  cut  off  to  one 
third  of  tbe  usual  quantity  grown.  Three  hun- 
dred weight  to  the  acre  is  thought  to  be  a  fair 
average  calculation  for  the  present  crop.  In 
Tennessee,  we  are  informed  that  the  frost  was 
equally  destructive  to  the  prospects  of  the  planter. 
From  South  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  we  have 
no  certain  accounts. 

'1  he  loss  of  so  great  a  portion  of  the  crops  will 
be  seriously  felt  by  this  section  of  the  country. — 
Florence  Gaz.  Oct.  28. 


Worth  trying. — In  an  English  miscellany  we 
find  the  following  : — The  danger  of  being  suffo- 
cated by  smoke,  to  which  persons  are  exposed 
who  enter  premises  on  fire,  may  be  effectually 
obviated  by  tying  a  wet  silk  handkerchief  single 
over  the  face.  A  gentleman  who  lately  tried  the  , 
experiment,  was  enabled  to  remain  in  a  room 
which  was  on  fire,  in  the  most  dense  smoke,  and 
work  a  small  engine  until  he  succeeded  in  extin- 
jruishinc;  the  flames. 


Wool. — We  noticed  on  Thursday,  (says  the 
Oswego  Gazette,)  as  the  cars  left  for  jthaca,  a  fine 
quantity  of  wool,  as  freight,  weighing  seven  tons, 
produced  from  the  flocks  of  Dr  H.  H.  Rose,  of 
Silver  Lake,  Susquehanda  county,  Pa.  We  un- 
derstand that  the  jiroprietor  has  negociated  a  sale 
of  the  entire  lot  to  Mr  Knovver,  of  Albany,  for 
the  handsome  sum  of  $10,000.  It  is  a  source  of 
gratification  to  us  to  witness  such  fruits  resulting 
trom  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  our  farmers. 


Pennsylvania. — A  company,  with  a  cajiital  of 
$50,000  has  been  formed  in  Philadelphia,  called 
"  The  Beaver  Silk  Culture  and  Manufacturing 
Company."  The  company  have  purchased  land 
within  a  few  week.s,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Falls  of 
Beaver,  to  the  value  of  .$30,000  or  $40,000.— iJa"- 
Farmer. 


Cold. — A  letter  from  Capt.  Putnam,  Agant  of 
the  Frunconia  Iron  Co.  to  a  gentleman  in  Boston, 
states,  that  the  thermometer  in  that  place  indica- 
ted 24  deg.  beloti)  zero,  on  the  30th  day  of  Nov.  at 
7  o'clock,"A.  M.,  and  on  Dec.  3d,  at  7,  A.  M.  28 
deg.  below. — JV.  H.  Argus. 


Judge  Smith,  V.  S.  Senator  from  Counecticut, 
died  on  Saturilay  last,  at  Washington,  in  an  apo- 
plectic fit. 
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PROSPECTUS. 

Niw  E^GLiND  F«nMKR  «l«D  Ga udeheh's  JooBtnl-. 

This  is  a  weekly  paper,  devoted  to  .Agriculture  llnrlicnltnre  and 
Rural  l-conomy.  'it  is  conducted  by 'I'hom  \s  G.  FESsEvuE^,as5i-^t- 
ed  by  various  Asriciiltural  wnlerJ,  and  by  tlie  observations  of  many 
oftliebesliiractic.il  lullivalors  in  the  I'niled  Stales.  Tlie  i\ew 
En'lmd  I'armer  is  printed  with  a  new  type  on  good  paper  in  a 
quarto  form,  paged,  making  a  volunii-  of  41li  pages  annually,  to 
wliiili  a  title  pane  and  index  are  lumished  gratis. 

•lljis  Journal  has  been  publislied  13  years,  during  which  lime  un- 
reiniiliiig  exertions  have  been  made  lo  make  it  acceptable  and 
useful  10  the  farmer  and  gardener. 

At  the  end  of  each  vear  tlie  Numbers  can  be  bound,  and  consti- 
tute a  valuable  work,  being  worth  their  subscription  price  as  a  book 
ol  reference. 

A  weekly  report  of  the  s.iles  at  Brighton,  the  state  of  the  markets, 
crops,  &.C.,  and  occasional  drawings  of  Agricultural  Implements, 
&c,.  are  given  in  thi.s  Journal. 

The  N  K.  Farmer  is  published  every  Wednesday  evening  at 
a-!  J.O  per  aunum,  payable  upon  reception  of  the  first  Number. 

New  subscribers  furiiisbed  with  the  back  .'  umbers  of  the  current 
volume. 

Postmasters  and  others  who  may  be  disposed  to  act  as  Agents, 
will  please  to  retain  10  per  cent  of  the  moneys  which  they  iitoy 
receive  for  subscriptions.       GEORGE  (,'.  BAKRElT,  fubUsluT. 

Boston,  Use.  18:15. 

Editors  of  Newspapers  with  whom  we  exchange,  who  will  assist 
us  by  copying  the  above,  will  confer  a  favor  which  v.'ill  be  recipro- 
cated when  occasion  offers. 


Agricultural  Convention. — We  understand  tliere 
is  to  be  held  at  Albiny,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  Feb- 
ruary next,  a  Slate  Agricultural  Convention.  Among 
the  objects  to  be  considered  are  the  est.iblishment  of  an 
Agricultural  School,  the  obtaining  of  funds  from  the 
State  in  aid  of  Agriculture  and  the  improvements  of 
common  schools. 

We  cannot  omit  this  fair  opportunity  of  expressing  our 
opinion  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  an  •Agriculiural 
School  in  Massachusetts,  upon  such  principles  as  will 
seeure  the  interest  and  patronage  of  all  classes  of  our  cit- 
izens. 

Remarks  on  cooking  Food  for  Cattle,  the  Econ- 
omy OF  Heat,  &c.  It  is  a  fact  not  often  adverted  lo  by 
phibisnphers  and  chemists,  and  not  well  understood  by 
practical  econoiiiisls,  that  water  is  capable  of  supplying 
fond  fur  animiils  as  well  as  plants.  Uut  in  order  that 
water  may  yield  its  best  and  greatest  ert'eet  as  a  nutritious 
a.rticle  either  for  man  or  beast,  it  is  necessary  to  increase 
its  powers  and  affinities  by  the  agency  of  heal.  By  this 
powerlul  but  invisible  analgiimator,  ivaler,  when  united 
with  certain  sulislances,  mostly  "f  vegotabie  origin,  is 
converted  into  wholeso:iie,  palatable,  and  solid  food. 

It  is  a  fact  which  will  be  acknowledged  as  soon  as 
stated,  that  a  pound  of  Indian  meal,  ri  e,  or  any  other 
farinaceous  substance,  when  boiled  contains  iriore  nonr- 
isliitient  ihan  several  pounds  in  a  raw  state.  Count 
Ruinford  lias  staled,  that  "From  the  result  of  actual 
experiment  it  appears,  that  for  each  pound  of  Indian 
meal  employed  in  making  a  pudding  we  may  reckon 
thrcE  pounds  nine,  ounces  of  the  pudding."  '  And  again, 
"  Three  pounds  of  Indian  meal,  three  quarters  of  a  pound 
of  molasses  and  one  ounce  of  salt,  (in  all  three  pounds, 
nine  ounces  of  solid  food)  having  been  mixed  with  five 
pints  of  boiling  water,  and  boiled  six  hours,  produced  a 
pudding  which  weighed  ten  pounds  and  one  ounce."  I 
Thus  we  gain  from  the  raw  materials  about  300  percent 
in  weight,  and  no  doubt  the  gain,  as  respects  the  quantity 
of  nutriment  contained  over  and  above  the  component 
parts  as  they  existed  before  boiling,  is  still  greater.  Tiie 
gain  of  weight  in  rice  in  consequence  of  boiling,  is  more 
considerable  than  that  of  Indian  meal,  and  every  one 


nford's  Kssays,  vol.  I,  p.258.  Bos.  cd.     t  Ibid,  p.  264. 


knows  that  a  small   quantity  of  oatmeal  will  produce  a 
very  considerable  relative  proportion  of  grUel, 

1  will  give  another  example,  lo  prove  that  water  is  not 
only  capable  of  being  converted  by  heat  and  amalgama- 
tion with  other  substances  into  solid  nutriment,  but  may 
also  com[iose  a  constittwnt  pari  of  sugar,  one  of  the  most 
nutritious  of  nil  substances.  It  is  remarked  by  De  Saus- 
sure,  an  eminent  chemist,  that  "As  starch,  boiled  in 
water  with  sulpliuiic  acid,  and  thereby  changed  into 
sBgar  increases  in  weight  wilhoul  uniting  with  any  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  gas,  or  without  forming  any  gas,  we  are 
under  the  necessity  of  ascribing  the  change  wholly  to 
ihe  fixation  or  solidification  of  water.  Hence  we  must 
conclude  that  starch  sugar  is  nothing  else  than  a  combi- 
nation of  starch  with  water  in  a  solid  state.  The  su  1  phu- 
ric  acid  is  not  decomposed  or  united  with  the  starch  as  a 
constituent.  Should  any  still  doubt  whether  water  can 
exist  in  a  solid  state,  combined  with  other  substances,  but 
not  frozen,  let  liim  take  the  trouble  to  weigh  a  small 
quantity  of  quicklime,  then  slake  it  with  water,  and  ob- 
serve the  increase  of  weight." 

Braconnet,  also  celebrated  as  a  chemist,  raised  vege- 
tables in  pure  river  sand,  in  litharge,  in  flowers  of  sul- 
phur, and  even  among  metal  or  common  leaden  shot ; 
and  in  every  instance  nothing  was  employed  for  their 
nourishment  bul  distilled  inater.  The  plants  throve,  and 
p.issed  through  all  the  usual  gradations  of  growth  to  per 
feet  maturity.  The  operator  then -proceeded  to  gather 
the  entire  produce,  the  roots,  stems,  leaves,  pods,  seeds, 
&c.  These  were  accurately  weighed,  then  submitted  to 
distillation,  incineration,  lixiveation,  [leaching,]  and  the 
ordinary  means  used  in  careful  analysis.  Thus  he  ob- 
tained from  these  vegetables  all  the  materials  peculiar  to 
each  individual  species,  precisely  as  if  it  had  been  culti- 
vated in  its  natural  soil.  He  concludes  this  important 
paper  nearly  in  these  extraordinary  words  :—"  Oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  [the  constituent  parts  of  water,]  with  the 
assistance  of  solar  light,  appear  to  be  the  only  elementa- 
ry substances  employed  in  the  constitution  of  the  whole 
universe;  and  nature  in  her  simple  progress  works  the 
most  infinitely  diversified  effects,  by  the  slightest  modi- 
ration  of  the  means  she  employs." 

This  chemist  entertained  the  opinion  founded  on  ex- 
periment, that  the  elements  of  water  composed  plants, 
or  vegetable  matter.  The  decay  of  vegetables  produced 
the  materials  which  constitute  the  earth;  of  course, '  the 
great  oinbe  and  all  which  it  inherits,'  so  far  as  natural 
causes  are  concerned,  may  bo  products  of  the  modifica 
lion  and  fixation  of  water.    ^ 

(To  be  continued.) 

MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICUIiTURAL,  SOCIETY, 

J  Satunlay,    Dec.  12. 

EXHIBITION   OF   FRUITS. 

Peaks:  By  E.  Vose,  President  of  the  Society,  Passe 
Colmar,  as  usual,  very  fine. 

From  M.  H.  Ruggles,  of  Fall  River,  we  have  during 
the  past  season  received  several  specimens  of  valuable 
native  fruit.  The  kind  which  was  this  day  exhibited 
was  the  Borden  pear;  a  small  fruit  which  originated  on 
land  of  the  widow  Borden  in  Tiverton.  We  cannot 
speak  BO  distinctly  of  the  quality  of  this  fruit  at  this 
time  except  that  this  is  evidently  a  kind  which  will 
keep  well. 

By  Zebedee  Cook,  Jr.  Columbia,  or  Columbia  Verga- 
lieu  a  fruit  which  was  sent  to  him  from  Messrs  Blood- 
good  <fc  Co.  of  Flushing,  (see  their  letter  annexed.) 
This  is  the  same  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the  re- 
portoflasl  week.  The  specimens  sent,  though  described 
as  under  the  average  size,  yet  were  large,  the  form  ob- 
long contracting  towards  the  summit;  the  stalk  in  a  de- 


pression, the  crown  well  rounded  ;  the  form  somewhat 
resembling  the  Harvard,  or  something  like  the  Napoleon 
in  its  form,  but  much  more  prolonged  ;  the  size  of  these 
sent  was  that  of  the  Bon  Chretien,  Williams,  or  Barllett, 
as  It  is  usually  called  with  us;  the  color  pale  yellow, 
slightly  colored  with  red  next  the  sun  ;  the  flesh  beurre; 
the  flavor  fine  ;  lastly,  and  what  we  deem  a  very  impor- 
tant recommendation,  the  tree  is  stated  lo  be  of  a  kind 
which  produces  great  crops,  and  a  wish  was  manifested 
by  several  of  the  cnmmiltee  that  the  further  and  very 
accepiable  donation  of  scions  of  this  truly  valuable  kind 
might  be  sent  for  distribution  in  the  suitable  season,  from 
the  same  liberal  source. 

Apples  :  By  Jos  P.  Bradlee,  a  variety  sent  by  Wm 
Federick  Hall,  of  Bellows  Falls.  A  red  fruit  of  medium 
size  and  flattened  form,  and  fine  pleasant  flavor;  the 
name  unknown.     For  the  Committee, 

William  Kenrick. 

(Letter  from  Messrs  Bloodgood  &  Co.) 

Flushing,  Dec.  2, 1835. 
Z.  Cook,  Esq.  :  Sir,  We  send  by  steamboat  and  rail 
road  a  box  directed  to  you,  containing  four  Columbia 
Vergalieu  Pears  for  exhibition.  They  are  a  pear  which 
has  been  lately  introduced  to  notice,  and  these  sent  are 
very  much  below  their  usual  size.  The  original  tree  is 
a  seedling,  about  15  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  on  a  farm 
belonging  to  Mr  Cusser,  in  West  Chester  county,  13 
miles  from  the  city  of  New  York.  We  saw  the  Tree 
yesterday,  and  also  saw  a  graft  from  the  same  4  inches 
in  diameter,  which  produced  4  bushels  of  Pears  this  year. 
These  were  sold  in  the  New  York  Market  for  six  dollars 
per  bushel.     Respectfully  yours, 

Bloodgood  &  Co. 


The  Strangorv. — This  afflictive,  and  at  some  stages 
of  life  very  common  disease,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases 
is  cured  by  the  use  of  Gum  Arabic.  Two  ounces  dis- 
solved in  boiling  water,  and  taken  in  several  successive' 
draughts,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  cure  this  formidable 
complaint;  it  maybe  sweetened  without  lessening  the 
effect.  It  is  believed  that  even  when  this  disease  is 
connected  with  the  stone,  it  would  be  much  relieved  by 
this  prescription  ;  at  least,  it  will  be  harmless  in  all  cases, 
— JS'antucket  Inq. 


A  beet,  it  is  said,  has  been  raised  at  St  Joseph's,  M.  T, 
three  feet  three  inches  long,  and  Iwo  feet  three  inches  in 
circumference. 

Among  the  articles  imported  in  the  ship  Normandy, 
from  Havre,  at  New  York,  are  3U0  baskets  of  potatoes. 

A  single  tree,  in  the  orchard  of  Mr  Isaac  Eastman,  of 
Epsom,  Mass.  produced  the  present  y ear  seventijtwo  bush- 
els of  apples.  They  were  gathered  late  in  the  season, 
and  carefully  measured  in  the  presence  of  several  per- 
sons :  are  of  large  size,  very  fair,  sound,  and  excellent 
winter  fruit. 

The  number  of  places  for  the  sale  of  distilled  spirits  in 
London,  exceeds  that  of  bakers,  butchers,  and  fishmon- 
gers, added  together. 

To  cure  the  Dysentery,  boil  a  pint  of  milk,  which 
thicken  with  an  egg  ;  add  one  large  spoonful  of  salt,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  allspice. 

The  monster  Cowan  was  hung  at  Cincinnati,  Nov.  27, 
in  afield  near  .Mill  Creek.  Tliere  vvere  twenty  thousand 
persons  present,  one  fourth  of  whom  were  females  who 
had  come  the  distance  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles. 
He  addressed  the  multitude;  affected  bravery,  but  quail- 
ed at  the  last  moment.  He  struggled  five  minutes  on 
the  gallows  before  life  was  extinct. 
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IsiiiAK    MURUEMON   RocK    RivKR.  — Tile    Cliicago 

uiericaii  of  Nov.  14,  says  that  nn  express  was  n-ccived 

the  llth,  by  Major  Wilcox,  oC  I't.  Uoarborn,  Chicago, 

:oni  Mihvakee,  giving  inl'orination  that  a  parly  of  Win- 

bayo  Imiians  had  killed   Mr  Burnett,  a  U.S.  survcy- 

nnd  severely  wounded  his  companion,    Mr  Clynioii' 

ho,  however  made    his  escape,  and  gave  the   infiirma- 

on,  having   travelled    through   the   woods    100  miles, 

itliout  provisions,  and  much  exhausted  liy  hunger  and 


SAL.SS  AT  AUCTION  OP  SUPERIOR  POTATOES, 

On  Tu.-s(iay  ^iil  Docpmhor,  al  iN'o.  28  Lon-  \Vli.irf.  A 
few  hun.lrc'i  li  >l)cl<  of  SI.  Ilrluiia  I'olatues,  a  siiperinr  va- 
rlcly  A  l.'w  l.nrri-ls  oC  liniiii.ui's  will  he  »oUI  on  Tui'-sday, 
liie  32il  insi.  al  \'Z  o'llook,  M.  This  sale  is  wonhy  llie  pariio- 
ular  aiu-nlion  of  farmers.  The  potatoes  will  he  sold  in  lots  to 
suit  purchd.sFis  U  '  '  Dec.  IB. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

Anexrclloiit  Fann  ooalainiiig  70  acres,  situated  in  Marllio 

roufjh.  Mass.,  with  a  bouse  and  ham  lher.eon,(ur  sale,  or  wnnli, 

he  exchanged  for  property  in  the  city  of  Boston.    For  ierin* 

issofblood.     The    men  had    left  Mihvakee    for   Hockj^aiid  particulars  inquife  of  G.  C.  BAKKETT  at  this  office 


iver,  on  the  3d  Nov.  Maj  VV'ilcux  despatched  Capt. 
axley,  with  a  small  detachment,  accompanied  by  Mr 
obinson  as  Interpreter.  Like  news  was  sent  to  Green 
Ten  or  twelve  men  also  left  Mihvakee  on  hear- 
2  the  news. 


Rkmedy  for  the  Lock  Jaw. — We  are  informed  by 
friend,  that  a  sure  preventive  against  this  terrible  dis- 
se  is,  to  take  some  strong  soft  soap,  and  mix  it  with  a 
fEcient  quantity  of  pulverized  chalk,  so  as  to  make  it 
the  consistency  of  buckwheat  baiter  ;  keep  the  chalk 
jistened  with  a  fresh  supply  of  soap  until  the  wound 
gins  to  discharge  and  the  pa' lent  finds  relief.  Our 
end  stated  to  us,  and  implicit  confidence  may  be 
ced  in  what  he  says,  that  he  has  known  several  cases 
lere  this  remedy  has  been  successfully  applied.  So 
iple  and  valuable  a  remedy,  within  the  reach  of  every 
r»on,  ought    to  be   universally    known. — jV.    Y.  Eve. 

St. 


JsEF.uL  INVENTIONS.  —  .'Vmong  the  awards  made  at 
late  annual  meeting  and  exhibition  of  the  N.  Y.  Ame" 
.n  Institute,  were  the  diplomas  to  Thomas  U.  Bur- 
,L,  of  Geneva,  for  a  corn-planter,  a  clover  machine, 
hreshing  machine,  and  a  machine  for  extracting 
nps.  A  diploma  was  awarded  to  Slarshall  &  Adams, 
4eneca  Falls,  for  a  model  of  a  patent-lever  town- 
.k. 


'ne  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  precocity, 
«jt,  and  application  on  record,  is  the  celebrated 
hasologist  Visconti,  who  died  in  1613,  at  the  age  of 
When  only  eighteen  months  old,  he  knew  his  al- 
3et;  at  the  age  of  two   years  he   could    distinguish 

name  the  busts  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  is  said 
ave  read  Greek  and   Latin,  as   well   as   his    native 

uage,  before  he  had  completed  his  fourth  year. 


GHTON    MARKET,— MoxDAv,   Dec.  14,  1835. 
Keporled  fur  the  Daily  Advertiser  &.  Patriot. 

Market  1460  Beef  Cattle,  200  Stores,  1700  Sheep, 
300  Swine.     About  200  Swine,  were  at  market  last 

iicEs — Beef  Cattle — A  small  advance  on  last  week's 
s  has  been  obtained  ;  we  quote  a  f*?w  choice  at  33s 
e  .it  30s  a  31s  6d  ;  good  at  2G3  a  23s  Cd  ;  small  cat- 
Ids  a  24. 
irrctling  Cuttle. — A  liille  better.  Mess  24s,  No.  1 . 
No.  2.  18s. 
■>res — Continue  dull.     Vearlinj^s    at  $4    a  5  J    two 

old  7  a  13  ;  three  year  old  $12  a  21. 
eep — Lots  were  taken  at  10s  (id,  12s,  ISs,  2Is,  and 
5uine  of  wiilch  were  wethers.  Also,  a  fine  lot  we.- 
;.  al  considerable  more  than  our  highest  quotations. 
7"ne — Several  lots  to  close  were  taken  at  something 
han4c;  a  large  number  wero  retailed,  at  various 
s — from  4  1-2  to  6  1-2   cents,  according  to  size  and 

'y- 


TEAZL.E  SEED. 

1  received  50  Ihs.  [  rime  Teazle  Seed.     'I'he  importance 

s  crop  merits  the  attention  of  agriruitiirists. 

:.  16.  G.  C.BARRETT. 


N.  B.  PROCTOK,  Esq  of  said  Mailboroush. 


Gin 


MORUS    Mi;i.TICAlTI.IS. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Nursery  of  William  Kknrick,  Nonantum  Hill  in 
Newton,  near  Boslin,  and  near  the  Worcester  Rail  Road. 
Selections  of  the  linest  varieties  of  New  Flemish  Pears, — 
also  Apples,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Plums,  Neclarins,  Almonds, 
Apricots,  Grape  Vines,  Currants,  Kasbcrries,  line  imported 
Lancashire  Gooseberries,  Strawerries,  &c. — 

MoRus  iMuLTicAuns,  or  C.  iiiese  Mulberry,  by  the  single 
tree,  the  100  or  1000— and  Plantations  for  silk  furnished  at  the 
reduced  prices  and  reasonable  rates. 

12,000  Peach  Trees  of  finest  .select  kinds  are  now  ready  lor 
sale. 

Ornamr^ntal  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  Roses  of  about  1000 
finest  kinds, — .A  Is  i  Herbaceous  flowering  plants,  Paeonies  and 
splendid  Double  Dahlias. 

The  excellence  of  the  varieties,  tiie  quality,  the  size,  con- 
tinually improve  as  the  numbers  are  augmented.  These 
now  comprise  nearly  .400,(00— covering  compactly  about 
20  acres. 

All  orders  left  with  Geo.  C.  Barrett,  who  is  Agent,  at 
his  Seed  Store  and  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Reposi- 
tory, Nos  31,!(.  52,  North  Market  street,  will  be  in  lik  ^  man- 
ner oul)"  attended    to — Catalogues  gratis,  on  application. 


A  VALUABLE  FARM  FOR  RENT, 

The  Farm  lately  occupied  by  Doct.  Scth  Millington,  dec'd., 
about  one  mile  from  the  town  of  St.  Charles,  'i'he  Land  is 
first  rate,  and  in  good  order  for  cultivation.  There  are  two 
orchards  of  choice  variety  of  fruits,  embracing  manv  kinds  of 
cider  and  keeping  Apples— there  are  in  all  about '3000  fruit 
Trees;  there  is  also  an  orchard  and  i  edge  of  white  Mulberry 
Trees,  2000  in  number,  n  excellent  order  for  rearing  silk 
worms— [it  is  proven  that  this  climate  is  well  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  silk.  There  arc  about  sixty  acres  in  these  or 
chards.  There  are  atmut  twenty  acres  in  good  timothy 
me.^dow,  ahnut  forty  acres  of  excellent  p.islure  adjacent  to 
the  Mill,  and  about  fifty  acres  of  other  land  for  farming  pur- 
poses. There  is  on  the  farm  a  valuable  Ox  Tread  Mil!, 
which  is  capable  of  grinding  40  or  50  bushels  ol  corn  or 
wheal  in  a  day — the  mill  will  be  leased  together  with  ten  oxen. 
Tiie  buildings  are  a  capacious  dwaliing  house  ;  a  good  barn, 
stable,  kitchen,  and  other  out  houses.  There  is  also  on  the 
(arm  a  va. cable  mine  of  suiierior  Stone  (.'oal.  capable  of 
supplying  any  quantity-two  shafts  hiu-o  already  been  sunk. 
The  farm  may  be  leased  entire,  or  divided  in  such  manner  as 
will  best  suit  tenants,  for  one  year,  or  term  of  years,  apply  at 
this  office  or  lo  J,  M.  MILLING  TON,  Adm'r. 
St.  Charles,  ftli.  sept  19  of  Scth  Millington  dec'd. 


HAY  and  COTTON  PRESS. 

The  .suh.scriber  respectfully  offers  to  the  public  a  new  and 
useful  Machine  for  Pressing  Hay,  Cotton,  Hops,  Cider,  and 
all  compressible  commodities,  which  he  has  recently  inicnled 
and  which  for  power,  utility  and  cheapness,  he  can  recom- 
mend to  their  use. 

The  adyanla^e  this  Machine  has  over  all  others  that  have 
been  inlroducea  is,  it  is  capable  of  producitjg  double  the 
power  without  injury  to  the  macbinery. 

Thalis  there  are 'two  shafts  that  convey  the  power  to  the 
commodity  to  be  pressed,  instead  of  one  ;  and  the  machiupry 
being  fixed  to  both,  operate  equally.    The  Machine  may  be 
nsiructcd  to  operate  with  cogs  or  chains   pressing  down  or 
,  or  both  at  the  same  time.    The  subscriber  ha^  a  machine 
successful  operation,  which  is  said  by  good  judges  lo  exceed 
anything  yet  introduced  for  pressing  hay.    The  subscriber 
has  secured  Letters  Patent  for  the  above  invention  and  is  now 
ready  to  dispose  of  rights  for  Slates  Counties  or  Towns, 
Any  information  respecting  said   Machine  may  be  had  by 
llingon  Dame,  Baker  and  Clement  of  Gorham,  Cumberland 
county,  Maine,  SAMUEL    I     BAKEK, 

This  certifies  that  we  the  undersigned  having  seen  and  used 
he  above  Press  do  not  hesitate  to  say  iliat  in  our  opinion  for 
heapness  of  construction,  power  and  utilily,  it  is  far  superior 
lo  anything  yet  introduced. 
Rev.  James  Lewis,  Moses  Fogg, 

S.  C.  Clement,  Postmaster,     Col.  Samuel  Slephcnsen, 
Daniel  Raker.  Esq.  Jacob  S.  Smith,  Esq, 

Capt.  Robert  Johnson,  Wm.  E.  Files,  Town  Rep. 

J.  C,  Baker, 

GoRHAM,  Nov,  11,  1835.  eow3m 


IMUCES  Ol'  COUNTRY  PR 

ODU 

EKLY. 

CE. 

corrected  with  great  care,  we 

Apples,     Uusselts  and  Baldwins. 

barrel 

T'm 

1°75 

Beans,  white, 

bushel 

I  25 

I  75 

Beef,  mess. 

barrel 

10  5(1 

II  CO 

Cargo,  No.  1. 

8  50 

9  00 

prime 

" 

7  00 

725 

Beeswax,  (Americ.  n)     . 

pound 

25 

27 

llUTTER  inspected.  No.  1,     . 

" 

17 

•«2 

Cheese,  new  milk 

" 

8 

'J 

Feathers,  northern,  geese,      . 

'< 

4(1 

50 

southern,  geese, 

•• 

■12 

45 

Flax,  American,      .... 

" 

'J 

10 

Fish,  Cod,                    .        , 

quinlnl 

2  75 

2  87 

Flour,  Genesee,      .        .     cash     . 

b.u^rel 

7  81 

7  87 

Baltimore,  Howard  street. 

7  70 

Baltimore,  wharf. 

" 

7  50 

Alexandria, 

" 

7  50 

7  62 

Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow  . 

bushel 

I  15 

1  13 

sout.hern  yellow 

I  13 

1  H 

while. 

" 

1  10 

1  12 

Rye,  northern. 

'' 

1  00 

1  05 

Barley,          .... 

" 

yo 

1  00 

Oats,  nor  hern,  .     (prime) 

" 

G2 

65 

Hay,  best  English,  per  ton  of  2000  lbs 

22  00 

25  00 

eastern  screwed,   . 

" 

20  50 

21  00 

hard  pressed,    .... 

" 

20  00 

23  00 

Honey, 

gallon 

Hops,  1st  quality 

pound 

13 

14 

2d  quality    .... 

" 

11 

12 

Lard,  Boslon,  Isl  sort,     . 

" 

12 

13 

southern,  1st  sort, 

11 

12 

Leather,  slaughter,  sole. 

" 

19 

20 

do.        upper, 

*' 

12 

14 

dry  hide,  sole. 

" 

19 

21 

do.         upper,  . 

" 

IS 

20 

Philadelphia,  sole. 

" 

27 

29 

Baltimore,  sole,  . 

(< 

25 

27 

Lime,  best  sort,        .... 

cask 

I  10 

1  15 

Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  of  2200  lbs. 

3  00 

350 

Pork,  Mass.  Inspect,  extia  clear,  . 

I>arrel 

20  00 

2100 

Navy,  mess,  .... 

(* 

bone,  middlings,  scarce. 

" 

Seeds,  Herd's  Grass, 

bushel 

2  25 

250 

Red  Top, 

75 

90 

Red  C  over,  northern, 

pound          10 

11 

Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 

bushel 

2  75 

3  00 

Tali.uw.  tried,     .... 

cwL 

8  50 

900 

Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces,     . 

pound 

C5 

American,  full  blood,  wa.shcd. 

•1 

55 

65 

do.        3-4ihs       ■      do. 

'< 

55 

53 

do.         1-2                 do. 

" 

37 

42 

do.         1-4  and  common 

*« 

40 

45. 

Native  washed 

*i 

38 

60 

s       r  Pulled  superfine,       . 

a 

55 

6» 

£— ■      1st  Lambs,    . 
•5:2.!  2d      do.            .        . 

It 

50 

53 

a 

40 

41 

c  5      Sd      do, 
•^       list  Spinning,     .         . 

it 

3(1 

35 

i( 

48 

50 

Southern  pulled  wool  isgenerally  5  cts. 

less  per  lb. 

PROVISION    MARKET. 

retail  prices. 

Ma.ms,  northern. 

poim 

1       12 

12 

southern.           none. 

11 

12 

Pork,  whole  hogs. 

u 

7 

8 

I'OULTRT,      ,                      ,                      .          ' 

ti 

10 

14 

BUTTER,(tub)      . 

'< 

26 

linnp 

i' 

24 

27 

Eggs, 

flozei 

25 

Potatoes, 

bushf 

30 

40 

Cider, 

barrn 

125 

175 

HOLtlS'  CELEBRATED  HORSE  MWIBIENT, 

For  Sprains,  Bruises,  Wind- Galls,  Old  Strains,  SUIT 
joints.  Swelled  or  Cracked  Heels,  and  for  Horses  that  ai  e 
strained  in  the\baek  sinews,  wnin;;  in  the  withers,  &-c.  ;  also 
for  Giamltdar  swellings  of  the  throat. 

The  ingredients  which  compose  this  prepar:  tion  have  been 
carelully  selected  after  many  years'  experience,  and  arl  some 
ofthe  mostsuccessfiil  remedies  united,  correctly  proportioned 
and  happily  adapted  to  afford  relief  in  all  the  almve  mentioned 
complaints;  the  proprietor  feels  assured  that  when  once  this 
article  is  used,  it  will  be  preferred  to  any  other,  as  it  is  decid- 
edly 'he  best  and  certainly  the  most  convenient  article  in  vse, 
^  N.  B.  Persons  afflicted  with  Rheumatism,  Sprains,  Cramp, 
.N'uinbness,  Stiffness,  or  Weakness  in  the  .loinls,  will  find  this 
Liniment  a  valuable  and  efficacious  remedy. 

Prepared  and  sold  by  THOMAS  HOLl.lS,  Dru^ist  and 
Chemist,  No.  30,  Uiiion  Street,  Boston,  JMas?. 
,  lEF  The  Public  are  requested  lo  observe  that  each  label  is 
signed. 
Price  for  large  Bottles  one  dollar,  small  do.  75  ccnis,        o29 
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LOOK   ALOFT. 

In  the  tempest  of  life,  when  the  wave  ami  the  gale 
Are  around  and  above,  if  lliy  footing  should  fail  — 
If  thine  eje  should  grow  dim  and  thy  anuiion  depart  ; 
"Look  aloft"  and  be  firm,  and  be  fearless  of  heart. 

If  the  friend,  who  embraced  in  prosperity's  glow, 
With  a  smile  for  each  joy  and  a  tear  for  each  woe. 
Should  betray  thee  when  sorrow  like  clouds  are  arrayed, 
"  Look  aloft"  to  the  friendship  which  never  shall  fade. 

Should  the  visions  which  hope  spreads  in  light  to  thine  cy 
Like  the  tints  of  the  raiu-bow,  but  brighten  to  fly. 
Then  turn,  and  through  tears  of  repentant  regret, 
"  Look  aloft"  to  the  sun  that  is  never  to  set. 

Should  they  who  are  dearest,  the  son  of  thy  heart  — 
The  wife  of  thy  bosom  —  in  sorrow  depart, 
"  Look  aloft"  from  the  darkness  and  dust  of  the  tomb. 
To  that  soil  where  "  affection  is  ever  to  bloom." 

And,  oh  !  when  death  comes  in  terrors  to  cast. 
His  fears  on  the  future,  his  pall  on  the  past  ; 
In  that  moment  of  darkness,  with  hope  in  thy  heart. 
And  a  smile  in  tliy  eye,  '*  look  aloft"  and  depart. 


Educatio.n. — The  only  true  channel  of  physi- 
cal comfort  will  be  found  in  cultivated  intellectual 
and  moral  powers.  Besides  attaining  the  self- 
denying,  uiiright,  hentvolently  co-operating  and 
industrious  habits,  which  live  in  the  very  atmos- 
phere of  an  improved  morality,  an  enlightened 
intellect  looks  before  and  after,  observes  relations, 
calculates  consequences,  and,  according  to  the 
nature  of  things,  avoids  evil,  and  secures  good. 
But  this  is  not  all  ;  it  is  the  humblest  office  of  an 
elevated  moral  and  intellectual  character  to  im- 
prove the  jihysical  condition  (that  is  to  say,  the 
personal  condition)  ;  when  it  has  established  bod- 
ily cemfort,  and  what  is  a  new  contemplation  for 
the  thinking  few,  reasonable  leisure  from  reason- 
able toil,  it  is  in  itself  a  positive  good,  a  source  of 
direct  enjoyment,  far  above  the  richest  material 
possessions.  This  scarcely  requires  illustration 
to  the  enlightened  and  the  moral.  They  have 
only, to  reflect  how  small  a  proportion  of  their 
enjoyment  is  physical  or  sensual,  when  compared 
with  that  which  consists  in  the  refined  delights  of 
knowledge,  of  taste,  of  feeling,  and  of  sentiment, 
reaped  from  books  and  social  converse,  from  the 
acts  of  benevolence,  and  from  the  acknowledg- 
ments of  religious  thankfulness  and  adoration 

Simpson  on  Education. 


vaijUable  new  work  on  silk 

American  Silk  Grower's  Guide,  is  this  day  published  at  (he 
office  of  the  New  England  Farmer — being  the  art  of  growing 
Ihe  Mulberry  and  manufacture  of  Silk  on  the  system  of  suc- 
cessive cnips  each  season — by  V^'m.  Kenrick,  author  of  the 
New  American  Orchardist;  112  pp.  price  42  cents,  neatly 
bound  in  cloth.  Booksellers  and  traders  supplied  on  favorable 
terms.  GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 


The  origin  or  the  term  '  Fool's-cap  Paper.' 
— It  is  well  known  that  Charles  I.  of  England, 
granted  numerous  monopolies  for  the  support  of 
his  government  Among  others  was  the  privi- 
lege of  manufacturing  paper.  The  water  mark 
on  the  finest  sort  of  paper  was  the  royal  arms  of 
England.  The  consumption  of  this  article  was 
great,  at  this  time,  and  large  fortunes  weVe  made 
by  those  who  had  purchased  the  exclusive  right 
to  make  and  vend  it.  This,  among  other  n)onop- 
olies,  was  set  aside  by  the  parliament  tliat  brought 
Charles  to  the  scaft'old,  and  by  way  of  showing 
their  contempt  for  the  king  they  ordered  the  royal 
arms  to  be  taken  frotn  the  paper,  and  a  fool,  with 
his  cap  and  bells,  to  be  .substituted.  This  was 
done  in  1649.  And  1  have  seen  old  manuscripts, 
written  between  that  period  and  1660,  bearing  a 
distinct  water  mark  —  a  fool  wearing  the  dress 
lie  is  described  as  appeariug  in  about  the  courts 
of  British  tnonarclis.  Cromwell,  when  secure  in 
his  i)0wcr,  changed  the  w;itfr  ujark  by  substitu- 
ting a  dragon  grasping  in  his  lip.ud  arrows  of  fire, 
and  afterward  by  putiiug  his  own  coat  of  arms  in 
its  place.  When  Charles  II.  came  to  the  throne, 
he  restored  the  royal  arms  to  paper,  and  enlarged 
the  size  of  the  sheet.  It  is  now  more  than  a 
hundred  and  seventyfive  years  since  the  fool's  cap 
and  bells  were  taken  from  paper,  hut  still,  paper 
of  the  size  which  the  rump  parliament  ordered  for 
their  journals,  bears  the  name  of  the  water  mark 
then  ordered  as  an  indignity  to  Charles. — Sunday 
Morning  JVews. 


The  Wife. — It  is  not  unfrequent  that  a  wife 
mourns  over  the  alienated  affections  of  her  hus- 
band, when  she  has  made  no  effort  herself  to 
strengthen  and  increase  his  attachment.  She 
thinks  because  he  once  loved  her  he  ought  always 
to  love  her,  and  she  neglects  those  attentions 
which  first  engaged  his  heart.  Many  a  wife  is 
thus  the  cause  of  her  own  neglect  and  sorrow. 
That  woman  deserves  not  a  husband's  love  who 
will  not  greet  him,  who  does  not  greet  him,  with 
smiles  as  he  returns  from  the  labors  of  the  day  ; 
who  will  not  try  to  chain  liim  to  his  home  by  the 
sweet  enchantment  of  a  cheerful  heart.  There 
is  not  one  in  a  thousand  so  unfeeling  as  to  with- 
stand such  an  influence  and  break  away  from  such 
a  home. 


FARM    FOR  SALE. 

Situated  in  Leominster,  County  of  Worcester,  on  the  maio 
road  midway  between  the  towns  of  Leominster  and  Filchburg 
and  lately  occupied  by  Mr  Henry  Jackson,  deceased.  Said 
F.irm  contains  about  76  acres  of  land,  and  has  on  it  a  house 
and  barn  in  good  repair,  an  orchard,  good  pastur.'ige  and 
wood  lot.  For  further  information  apply  to  IVIr  Benjamin 
Peirce,  near  the  premises  —  or 

UR.  J.  B.S.JACKSON, 

Dec.  9  5t  No.  6,  Bedford  Place. 


FARM  TO  L.ET  IN  MEDPORD 

About  3  miles  from  Boslonj  containing  40  acres  of  excel- 
lent Land,  well  adi  pled  to  mowing,  tillage  and  pasturage. 
Said  farm  has  been  heretofore  improved  as  a  milk  farm. 

Apply  to  Luther  Angin,  near  Medford  Bridge. 

N.  B.  Adjoining  the  above  farm  is  about  ilie  same  number 
of  acres  of  similar  land,  which  may  be  had  on  application  to 
NATHAN  ADAMS,  Esq. 

Medford,  Nov.  26,  1835.  tf 


E.VTRACT. — I  am  acquainted  with  a  great  many 
very  good  wives,  notable,  and  so  managing,  that 
they  make  a  man  every  thing  but  happy  —  and  I 
know  a  great  many  others,  who  sing,  and  paint, 
and  play,  and  cut  paper,  and  are  so  accomplished 
that  they  have  no  time  to  be  agreeable,  and  no 
time  to  be  useful.  Pictures,  and  fiddles,  and  ev- 
ery thing  but  agreeableness  and  goodness,  can  be 
had  for  money  ;  but  as  there  is  no  market  where 
pleasant  manners,  and  engaging  conversation,  and 
christian  virtues  are  to  be  bought,  methinks  it  is 
<i  pity  the  ladies  do  not  oftener  try  to  provide 
them  at  home. — Hannah  Moore. 


Rules  for  Composition. — Be  certain  first  that 
you  mean  something.  Then  be  certain  what  it 
is  you  do  mean.  Be  certain  that  what  you  have 
to  say  is  worth  saying :  and  then  be  certain  that 
you  have  said  it. — JV.  E.  Gal. 


The  greatest  and  most  enviable  privilege  which 
the  rich  enjoy  over  the  poor  is  that  which  they 
enjoy  the  least  —  the  privilege  of  making  them 
happy. 


Tef.th. — i\Ian  is  the  only  animal  subject  to  the 
toothache.  To  what  circumstances  he  owes  this 
unenviable  distinction  is  not  so  clear.  The  vari- 
ety of  the  food  in  a  luxurious  state  of  society, 
and  the  use  of  hot  drinks,  as  tea  and  coffee,  no 
doubt  have  their  share  in  producing  decay  of  the 
teeth.  Savages  have  generally  good  teeth,  and 
among  some  twelve  or  fourteen  skulls  dug  up  in 
Gloucestershire,  Eng.,  which  must  have  been 
buried  several  hundred  years,  not  a  single  tooth 
Wits  decayed. —  Phil.  Her. 

Cotton  seed  is  used  for  food  in  the  southern 
part  of  Europe :  so  it  is  stated  on  good  authority. 


COMPLETE  SET  OP  THE  PARMER 

For  Bale  at  this  office,  one  complete  set  of  the  New  England* 
Farmer  comprising  twelve  volumes,  neatly  a;  d  well  bouno* 
and  perfect.    Price  $3  25  per  volume,  cash.  Nov.  25. 


MORUS  MULTICAULIS. 

For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  51  and  52  Noi| 
Market  street,  any  number  of  Trees  of  the  Morns  Multicau 
or  Chinese  Mulberry.  These  trees  were  propagated  in  tn 
country.  The  superiority  of  the  foliage  of  this  tree  as  foi 
for  Ihe  silk-worm  over  all  othei,  has  repeatedly  been  testd 
and  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt.  The  price  for  Trees,  from] 
to  5  feet  high,  is  jJ30  per  hundred,  JH,50  per  dozen,  <!(•.  ' 
single.  Trees  but  2  or  3,  wilh  good  roots  ^25  per  hundred. 
GEORGE  C  BARRETT, 


MORUS  MKLTICAUIilS. 

JOSEPH  DAVENPORT,  of  Colerain,  Mass.  offers  fo 
sale  16,000  trees  of  the  Moras  Mullicaulis,  or  Cliinese  Mill. 
berry,  being  a  part  of  bis  trees  cultivated  at  Colerain  and  a 
Suffield,  Cl.,  IG  miles  north  of  Hartford,  oLe  mile  from  the 
river.  The  trees  are  from  2  to  5  feet  high.  Price  according 
lo  size,  from  25  to  30  dollars  per  hundred.  Were  propagate* 
from  trees  that  endured  the  last  severe  winter  unprotectet 
Purchasers  will  be  furnished  with  a  knowledge  of  its  cultur 
and  suitable  soil,  which,  if  attended  to  will  ensure  it  wiilioU' 
protection  against  the  severity  of  our  climaie.  Trees  will  b 
carefully  packed  and  forwarded  by  land  or  water  to  any  pai' 
of  the  country.  Orders  received  by  mail  will  receive  prninpr 
tlention.  Colerain,  Oci.  5,  1835 


LUSTRE  FLOWER  POTS. 

or  sale  at   be  New  England  Fanner  Office,  beautiful  Sup*.' 
Superb  Flower  Fois. 


THE  NEW^  ENGLAND  PARMER 

Is  published  every  Wednesday  Evening,  at  ^3  per  anmir 
payalile  at  the  end  of  the  year  —  but  those  who  pay  wiilu 
sixty  days  from  the  time  of  subscribing,  are  entitled  fo  a  di 
duction  of  liny  cents. 

[0=  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  payraei 
being  made  in  advance. 
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ADDRESS 

Before  the  ^lassachusctls  Socict;/  for  Promoting  Ag- 
riculture. 

BY  HENRY  A.  S.  DEARBORN. 
iConcIuded  from  our  last.] 
The  aiiricultiiral  resources  of  Massachusetts  are 
not  inferior  to  those  of  Great  Britain.  Tiie  soil 
is  naturally  as  fertile,  and  capable  of  being  render- 
ed as  productive.  All  the  cereal  grains,  vegeta- 
bles jmd  fruits  there  raised  can  be  here  cultivated, 
and  the  l.ittcr  more  perfectlj'.  We  have  in  addi- 
tion maize,  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the 
greatest  staple  of  New  England,  and  gilk  is  being 
successfully  introduced,  —  a  product,  which  is 
destined  to  be  of  as  much  consequence  to  the 
proprietors  of  land,'  as  thai  of  their  flocks,  and 
may  rival  the  vast  cotton  crop  of  the  south  in 
•value.  Our  domestic  animals  if  not  now  gener- 
ally equal,  are  rapidly  becoming  so.  The  facilities 
of  intercommunication,  by  good  roads,  canals  and 
rail  ways  are  increasing  in  a  manner  which  pro- 
mise especial  benefit  to  the  farmers  of  the  interior. 
Their  industry  will  be  encouraged,  their  prosper- 
ity advanced,  and  a  more  cheering  aspect  be  given 
to  large  portions  of  territory,  which  have  been 
unable  to  compete  with  more  favored  localities, 
from  the  distance  of  a  market  and  the  enormous 
expense  of  transportation.  But  those  terrestrial 
comets,  which  are  traversing  every  star  in  our 
political  system,  and  attract  the  gaze  of  the  aston- 
ishea  world,  as  much  as  that,  which  now  blazes 
in  the  heavens,  will  have  an  influence  on  national 
prosperity  more  beneficial,  than  that  of  the  other 
was  ever  deemed  baneful.  By  their  potent  agency 
distance  has  become  a  mere  technical  term  of 
geographical  illustration,  and  time  has  been  sub- 
stituted as  the  only  true  measure  of  the  space  by 
which  places  are  separated,  as  well  as  that  which 
.divides  events.  It  is  of  no  moment  what  are  the 
ranges  of  mountJiins,  extensive  plains,  vast  rivers 
and  capacious  lakes,  which  lie  between  the  empo 
rium  of  demand  and  the  region  of  supply,  —  the 
■steamboat  and  rail  roads  have  given  them  a  juxta- 
position of  existence. 

The  tide  of  emigration  will  be  diminished,  in 
proportion  as  the  demand  for  labor  is  increased  ; 
and  that  it  must  is  inevitable,  when  every  water 
all  becomes  the  site  of  a  Lowell  and  a  Dover, 
which  it  requires  no  gift  of  prescience  to  announce, 
will  be  realized  at  no  very  distant  period.  Com- 
merce, navigation,  manufactures  and  the  meehan- 
ical  arts  have  received  an  impulse,  throughout  the 
north,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  experienced  in 
every  department  of  rural  economy.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  seeking  eraploymeat  in  distant  re- 
gions, the  sons  and  daughters  of  New  England 
will  rejoice  to  dwell  among  the  green  hills  of  their 
own  native  land,  where  :repose  the  hallowed  ashes 
of  their  adventurous  ancestors.  If  it  should  be 
ur^ed  that  our  population  is  even  now  too  dense 
for  the  successful  enterprise  of  the  rising  genera- 
,tion,  it  may  be  proper  to  inquire  what  number  of 
inhabitants  are  maintained  on  the  soil,  in  other 
and  not  more  favored  portioiis  of  the  globe. 


In  England,  where  there  is  still  so  much  land 
imsulxlucd  by  cultivation  there  are  over  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  persons  to  the  square  mile, 
which  would  give  to  Massachusetts  more  than 
two  millions  of  inhabitants,  instead  of  the  six  hun- 
dred thousand  which  it  now  contains. 

By  a  census  of  the  Chinese  empire  taken  in 
1813.  the  population,  all  of  whom  are  subsisted 
upon  the  products  of  their  own  soil,  amounted  to 
370,000,000  ;  but  enormous  as  it  seems,  the  num- 
ber to  the  square  mile  is  not  so  great  as  in  Eng- 
land. There  are,  however,  large  provinces  whose 
inhabitants  are  so  numerous  that  they  average 
four,  five  and  six  hundred  to  the  mile  ;  and  there 
is  one,  whose  area  is  nearly  five  times  that  of  this 
State,  which  has  seven  hundred  to  the  square 
mile,  which  would  give  us  5,460,000.  But  as 
still  more  conclusive  evidence  of  how  many  per- 
sons can  be  supported  from  the  culture  of  the 
soil  alone,  there  is  an  island  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  China,  which  contains  only  one  thousand  square 
miles,  being  less  than  a  seventh  part  of  this  State, 
which  has  a  population  of  400,000,  or  400  to  a 
square  mile.  There  is  not  a  town  upon  it,  the 
inhabitants  living  in  hamlets  and  single  houses 
soatteivd  all  over  the  surface,  and  the  only  articles 
cultivated  are  rice,  cotton,  millet,  and  culinary 
vegetables. 

The  difl'erence  between  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants to  the  square  mile  in  the  United  States  and 
that  of  China  is  still  more  striking,  as  in  the  for- 
mer there  are  only  six  while  in  the  latter  there 
are  268.  If,  therefore,  our  whole  country  should 
be  as  thickly  populated  the  census  would  be  589,- 
600,000,  and  if  the  increase  should  continue  in 
the  ratio  which  it  has  done,  during  the  last  forty 
years,  it  would  require  only  125  for  this  vast  ac- 
cumulation, a.  period,  but  little  exceeding  twice 
that  of  our  brief  existence,  as  an  independent  na- 
tion. 

If  our  climate  is  as  congenial,  our  soil  as  teem- 
ing, and  our  skies  more  bright,  why  is  it  that  a 
country  life  is  not  so  fervently  desired,  —  so  much 
the  theme  of  universal  dii^quisition,  and  so  much 
the  object  of  unqualified  admiration,  as  in  other 
and  far  less  propitious  lands  ?  Where,  under  the 
broad  heavens,  have  been  more  lavishly  bestowed 
whatever  man  can  ask  of  a  beneficent  Providence, 
to  supply  his  wants,  administer  to  his  comforts, 
and  insure  his  felicity  ? 

The  topographical  features  of  Massachusetts 
are  more  diversified,  more  interesting,  and  can  be 
more  speedily  and  perfectly  embellished  by  culti- 
vation, than  ev.en  the  northern  Jlesperidef-  ^T':e 
state  is  traversed  in  all  directions,  eilher  by  ma- 
jestic rivert  or  co[>ious  streams.  Lofty  mountains, 
from  whose,  rugged  flanks  gush  forth  perennial 
springs,  and  beautiful  hills,  clothed  with  forests  to 
their  very  sum'rnitSj  give  grandeur  to  the  scenery  ; 
picturesque   vallies   everv"-*-  attention, 

and    promise    »"  ispects   as 

those    whose  loveliness  is  prcoci , .      Grecian 

song  ;  innumerable   lakes,  spangled  with  verdant 
islets,  and  floral  stars,  are  scattered  over  the  whole 


area  of  our  territory.  The  sea  coast  abounds  in 
capacious  bays,  broad  cstuari'^s,  commanding  pro- 
montories, and  beetling  cliffs  ;  and  in  addition  to 
our  catalogue  of  superb  forest  trees,  there  is  a 
profusion  of  shrubs,  and  wild  flowers,  which  are 
so  unrivalled  in  variety  and  splendor,  that  they 
constitute  some  of  the  most  choice  collections  in 
the  conservatories,  sumptuous  gardens  and  rural 
plantations  of  Europe. 

The  common  idea  associated  with  a  residence 
in  the  country,  is  that  of  profit, —  that  an  income 
should  be  realized  from  all  expenditures  there 
made.  But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  make  this  dis- 
tinction, so  unfavorable  in  its  eflT;;cts,  to  the  pros. 
|)erity  and  im))rovement  of  the  country  .'  Are  the' 
magnificent  edifices,  costly  furniture,  and  luxuri- 
ous indulgcncies  in  cities  and  large  towns,  sources 
of  income  ?  Are  they  not,  rather,  intended  to 
administer  to  the  comfort  and  gratify  the  taste  of 
the  proprietors,  without  any  regard  to  the  cost,  or 
any  expectation  of  revenue  .'  Why  then  should 
it  bo  urged,  that  such  investments  slioidd  yield  an 
income,  because  the  location  is  on  the  borders  of 
a  river  or  stream,  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  or  em- 
bowered in  some  secluded  vale  ?  The  answer  is 
difficult.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  shown 
that  a  less  extravagant  expenditure  in  the  country 
will  produce  infinitely  more  interesting  and  impo- 
sing results.  It  is  not  in  buildings  that  money 
should  be  expended.  The  more  simple  and  neat 
their  structure,  the  better  will  they  comport  with' 
our  laws  for  the  distribution  of  property,  the  ge- 
nius of  our  government,  and  the  habits  of  the 
peojile.  Here  architectural  taste  should  be  guided 
by  economy.  It  is  in  the  improvement  of  the 
grounds  which  surround  the  establishment,  that  is 
so  much  required,  to  render  the  country  desirable 
as  a  place  of  residence.  Here  it  is  that  wealth 
and  intelligence  and  taste  can  do  so  much,  —  can 
produce  such  striking  efl^ects,  and  contribute  more 
to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  than  it  is  possible  to 
accomplish  in  the  midst  of  a  city,  even  by  the 
lavish  expenditures  of  a  Seniiramis. 

Is  not  a  garden,  extensive  grounds,  umbrageous 
walks,  verdant  lawns,  and  siiarkling  cascades, 
quite  as  interesting  objects,  as  the  massive  piles  of 
brick  and  stone,  which  are  wedged  in  continuous 
ranges,  on  the  thronged  and  dusty  avenues  of  a 
metropolis.  Is  not  the  distant  landscape,  whether 
radiant  in  the  rich  and  various  tints  of  vernal  lux- 
uriance, or  clad  in  the  gorgeous  draperies  of  au- 
tumn,—  the  melodious  concert  of  the  birds, — 
the  sunset  splendors  of  the  western  sky,  —  the 
congenial  serenity  of  summer's  bland  and  dewy 
eye,  — 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-bieathing  morn, 
The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  and  the  echoing  liorn, — 
quite  as  elevating  to  the  mind,  soothing  to  the 
soul,  and  congenial  to  the  heart ;  as  sublime  and 
inspiring  as  "the  stir  of  the  great  Babel,"  and  the 
deafening  surge  of  that  living  deep,  which  resounds 
through  all  her  gates  ? 

Refinements  of  all  kinds  have  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  elevating  the  character  of  mankind,  by 
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enlarging  the  splipre  of  observation,  curbing  the 
out-breakings  of  t!ie  passions,  'fostering  private 
virtue,  and  improving  the  public  monils  ;  and  to 
prescribe  the  line  of  demarcation,  within  which 
taste  shall  be  restrained,  is  as  prejjosteroiis  as  to 
establish  the  limits  of  intelU;ctual  attainments. 
Every  amelioration  which  has  been  made  from 
the  rudest,  wildest,  and  most  savage  condition  of 
the  human  race,  may,  with  as  much  propriety  be 
denounced  as  superfluous  and  extravagant.  It  is 
the  decree  of  omnipotence,  that  nations  shall  ad- 
vance or  retrograde,  —  tliat  man  shall  rise  or  fall, 
from  every  point  of  time  in  his  e.xistence.  But 
there  is  a  consideration  by  which  we  must  be  ac- 
tuated, in  whatever  we  undertake,  far  above  the 
attainment  of  the  object  souglit.  Thi  means  to 
be  employed,  the  labor  bestowed,  the  excitement 
produced  is  of  infinitely  greater  consequence  than 
the  advantage  of  actual  achievement.  The  latter 
is  temporary,  and  often  of  little  moment,  while 
the  former  are  of  universal  benefit  and  abiding 
influence.  There  are  results  of  mightier  import 
than  those  of  mere  acquisition,  which  are  to  be 
sought  in  the  excitement,  which  is  given  to  the 
most  dignified  attributes  of  the  mind  and  the 
heart,  and  in  those  manifestations  of  genius,  talent 
and  enterprise,  which  the  study,  pursuit  and  exer- 
tion unfold.  Education,  instead  of  being  confined 
in  its  scope  and  duration,  is  thus  made  co-exten- 
sive with  inilividual  existence,  and  the  exalted 
characters  which  are  formed  in  this  rigorous 
school  of  intellectual  discipline,  are  for  all  nations 
and  all  time.  There  is  a  moral  grandeur  in  their 
lives,  vAi'ich  rendcrst  hem  perpetual  examples  for 
ertiuioun,  imitation,  and  the  salutary  effect  on  the 
human  race,  is  as  universal  as  the  admiration  in 
which  their  distinguished  benefactions  are  held. 
Kan  can  only  estimate  his  own  natural  resources 
by  experiment.  We  know  not  their  extent  or  efii- 
ciency,  until  placed  in  those  trying  exigencies 
those  self-relying  positions,  where  they  become 
indispensable  for  inunediate  extricatiou,  or  to  give 
assurance  of  ultimate  success.  It  is  from  repeated 
n-ials  of  strength,  that  the  eagle  launches  forth 
upon  the  tempest,  from  the  lofty  eyry  &f  the 
mountain  cliff,  with  the  fidlest  confidence  in  the 
S!istaining  power  of  its  wing,  in  the  longest, 
highest  and  most  daring  flight. 

If  the  principles  which  have  been  assumed  are 
founded  in  truth,  and  the  facts  which  have  been 
alleged  for  their  illustration  are  deserving  of  credit, 
why  should  there  not  be  changes  produced  here, 
in  relation  to  a  subject,  in  which  every  citizen  is 
80  deeply  interested,  corresponding  with  those 
which  have  appeared  in  other  natious  ? 

Kay  we  not,  then,  confidently  hope,  that  at  no 
very  distant  period,  the  taste  which  has  hitherto 
»o  unfortunately  prevailed,  will  he  reversed,  and 
the  country  become  the  admired  residence  of 
those,  who  are  most  able  to  improve  its  natural 
features,  by  the  assistance  of  the  arts.  There  it 
is,  that  virtue  and  patriotism,  benevolence  and 
hospitality,  philosophy  and  religion,  innocenc'c  and 
poetry  have  most  dwlighted  to  dwell.  It  was  on 
the  summits  of  mountains,  or  in  the  awe-inspiring 
ihadows  of  the  deep  forest,  that  the  ancient  divin- 
ities were  worshipped  ;  and  how  Much  more 
appropriately  are  they  the  true  temples  of  the 
living  God  ;  for  where  can  man  more  fitly  pour 
out  bis  aspirations  aiul  present  the  offerings  of 
gratitude  and  praise,  than  when  standing  under 
the  blue  vault  of  the  firmainent,  amidst  the  sub- 
lime and  glorious  works  of  creation. 


(frciin  the  Maine  Farmer.) 
CHEMISTRY  FOR  FARMKRS. 

ATTRACTION,  OR  AFFINITY. 

The  question  very  naturally  arises  to  an  inqui- 
ring mind,  why  is  it  that  one  body  unites  itself 
with  another  ?  This  question  cannot  be  answered 
in  its  strictest  sense.  There  is  a  power  which 
causes  some  bodies  to  unite  and  become  one  co 
mon  mass  ;  while  other  bodies  will  not  unite  at 
all.  If  we  put  .some  common  salt  or  some  sugar 
in  water,  a  union  takes  place.  The  sa't  or  sugar 
begins  to  disappear,  and  finally  is  lost  in  the  fluid 
and  rendered  transparent  and  liquid.  'J'his  power 
which  brings  the  two  substances  together  is  called 
attraction  or  ajinity.  We  do  not  know  what  it  is, 
and  can  judge  of  it  only  by  its  effects. 

The  sugar  and  water,  and  tlie  salt  and  water 
are  said  to  have  an  affinity  for  each  other.  Dif- 
ferent substances  have  a  stronger  aflinity  for  each 
other  than   they  have  for  others,  which  is  clearly 

proved   by   some   very  simple   experiments for 

instance:  If  you  take  a  piece  of  camphor  and  put 
it  into  some  spirit,  it  disappears  in  the  fluid,  and 
becomes  a  liquid.  It  is  then  said  to  be  dissolved, 
and  the  liquid  is  called  a  solution  of  camphor. 
The  spirit  is  said  to  have  an  affinity  for  the  cam- 
phor, but  it  lilis  a  stronger  aflinity  for  some  other 
things  than  it  has  for  the  camphor,  and  if  any  of 
these  other  things  be  put  into  it,  the  ('amplior  will 
be  let  loose  and  again  ajipear  in  the  shape  of  a 
white  gummy  substance,  or  in  a  imwdeiy  form 
One  of  these  things  is  water.  Pour  some  watei 
into  a  solution  of  caiiq)hor,  the  spirit  and  water 
will  unite,  and  t!ie  camphor  not  having  anv  affin 
iiy  for  water,  will  be  instantly  separated.  This 
.separation,  as  the  substance  is  most  generally 
thrown  down,  is  called  precipitation,  and  the  Sub- 
stance thrown  down  is  said  to  be  precipitated. 
The  fact  of  difl^erent  substances  having  different 
degrees  of  aflinity  for  each  other,  is  one  of  great 
importance  ;  and  it  is  by  taking  advantage  of 
these  different  attractive  powers,  or  the  different 
ajfinities  that  all  the  combinations  and  separations 
of  the  ingredients  which  are  used  in  manufactu- 
ring substances  of  any  kind  are  produced.  Bv  a 
knowledge  of  these  the  chemist  is  enabled  to  per- 
form all  his  operations ;  and  to  change  and  re- 
change  the  materials  upon  which  he  is  experi- 
menting. Converting  a  sulistance  from  a  solid 
into  a  liquid,  and  again  from  a  liquid  into  a  solid. 
By  these  affinities,  a  piece  of  marble,  or  which  is 
the  same  thing,  limestone,  that  is  so  hard  as  to 
withstand  the  winds  and  storms  of  ages,  may  be 
changed  in  a  short  time  into  a  liquid  and  drank 
up  if  you  wish,  or  after  having  been  changed  to  a 
liquid,  can  be  re-converted  into  limestone  again. 
To  effect  this,  the  following  [.roccss  may  be  fol- 
lowed :  Take  a  small  'piece  of  marble,  or  lime- 
stone, or  a  piece  of  chalk,  all  three  of  them  being 
made  of  the  same  materials,  but  are  not  of  the 
same  hardness.  Put  it  into  a  strong  fire  —  some- 
thing is  driven  ott'^—  what  that  something  is,  can 
be  better  explained  by  and  by.  It  is  then  what 
is  called  quicklime  or  caustic  lime.  Put  this  into 
water  and  it  will  be  dissolved,  or  changed  to  a 
liquid  which  may  be,  and  often  is,  drank.  In 
order  to  obtain  it  from  a  liquid  state,  take  a  little 
common  potash  or  pearlash  or  saleralus,  dissolve 
it  ill  water,  and  pour  it  or  mingle  it  with  the  lime 
water:  presently  a  white  powder  will  fall  to  the' 
bottom  of  the  liquor,  which  is  the  same  in  sub- 
stance as  the  limestone  or  chalk  was  before  you 


put  into  the  fire.  It  can  no  longer  be  dissolved 
in  water,  and  would  probably,  in  time,  become  as- 
solid  as  before. 

A  board  nail  may  be  used  to-day  to  hang  you  r 
hat  upon,  or  fasten  a  board,  and  to-morrow  flow- 
ing from  the  point  of  your  pen  on  paper,  thereby- 
expressing  your  thoughts  to  a  friend.  This  may 
be  done  as  follows:  Put  the  nail  into  a  little  sul- 
phuric acid,  (which  is  also  called  oil  of  vitriol,) 
say  a  wine  glass  full  ;  to  this  add  four  wineglasses 
of  water,  if  the  acid  be  strong  The  nail  will  be 
dissolved  ;  boil  this  liquor  away,  and  a  solid  sub- 
stance remains,  which  is  often  called  copperas. 
Dissolve  this  again  in  water.  Then  take  some 
oak  bark,  or  maple  bark,  or  logwood,  or  nutgalls  ; 
no  matter  which,  and  boil  them  until  you  have  a 
pretty  strong  liquor,  add  this  to  your  copperas  or 
nail  water,  and  a  black  colored  fluid  is  obtained  ; 
to  this  add  sugar  or  gum  Arabic  to  make  it  a  little 
thick,  and  boil  it  down  till  black  enough  to  suit 
you.  In  plain  English,  you  will  have  played  the 
chemist  with  your  nail,  until  you  have  made  ink 
of  it. 

Sometimes  two  substances  have  no  affinity  or 
tendency  to  unite  until  a  third  is  presented  which 
acts  as  a  sort  of  mediator  or  binder  between  them. 
Oil  and  water,  you  know,  will  not  unite — shake 
them  together,  and  they  will  again  separate  as  .soon 
as  the  agitation  has  ceased,  but  drop  in  a  little 
caustic  potash,  or  ley  made  from  good  ashes,  and 
they  come  together  very  quick  and  form  soap. 
These  three  will  keep  up  their  union  as  long  as 
the  potash  is  with  them,  but  take  this  away  by 
any  means,  and  the  oil  and  water  will  dissolve 
partnerships  and  keep  separate  as  before.  This 
may  be  done  by  carefully  drojiping  in  a  little  sul- 
jihuric  acid,  if  you  have  any  at  hand.  By  degree* 
the  potash  will  quit  the  oil  and  water,  and  com- 
bine or  unite  with  the  acid,  while  the  oil  will 
begin  to  swim  on  the  top. 


The  Pacha  of  Egypt  has  contracted  to  be  sup- 
plied with  ice  from  Boston.  The  Government  of 
Malta  has  also  a  similar  contract ;  the  ice  to  be 
furnished  at  4  cents  a  pound Gen.  Far. 


Axes. — Died,  in  Williamsburgh,  on  Thursday 
last,  Mr  Josiah  Ilannum,  aged  about  65  years.  Mr 
II.  was  one  of  the  best  axe  makers  in  the  country. 
Him  it  was  who  first  established  the  manufacture 
of  a.tes  as  a  separate  business  from  smithing  in 
general.  He  was,  however,  soon  followed  up  in 
that  branch  of  successful  industry,  by  Messrs 
Ilydes  &  Starks  ;  and  these  three  families  were 
honorable  rivals  for  years  in  bringing  to  perfec- 
tion the  manufacturfi  of  the  axe.  Ihe  town  of 
Williamsburgh  may  be  proud  of  being  the  very 
first  town  in  all  the  United  States  to  rival  John 
Bull  and  drive  him  out  of  the  market  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  any  article  whatever.     But  the  axe, 

the  little  Williamsburgh  axe,  —  has  opened  tho 
dark  forests  of  Canada  to  the  influence  of  the 
sun,  in  sjiite  of  the  Birmingham  Smitheries,  who 
forced  into  the  Canadas  and  the  United  States  an 
awkward  left-handed  thing  called  an  axe,  which 
a  Yankee  would  value  hut  as  a  chip  in  comparison 
with  the  Williamsburgh  a.ve. — Hamp.  Rep. 


The  barley  crop  of  the  town  of  Pompey,  N.  Y. 
is  estimated  to  have  yielded  the  farmers  of  that 
town,  this  season,  more  than  $60,000. 
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(From  the  Cultlvnliir.)  " 

SKINI'ESS    OATS. 

INCREASE  TWEHTVEIGI1T  FOLD. 

J.  Rl'el,  Esq.  : — Sir,  In  comnninioiitiiifr  the 
odiior  iiiid  cultivation  of  skinless  oats  raised  by 
,  lI^)ll(rool^,  Es(|.  I  beg  you  will  not  think  nio 
TOfiant,  or  having  any  i)retension  to  great  agri- 
jltnral  skill  ;  our  motive  simply  is,  that  we  hope 
)nie  experienced  agricultiu-ist  will  (through  that 
uly  valuable  agricuhural  publication,  the  Cultiva- 
ir,)  comniunicatc  the  result  of  their  experience 
1  the  cultivation  of  the  skinless  oats,  which  I 
>wed  broad  cast.  The  crop  was  gathered  and 
ikeu  to  the  barn,  threshed,  cleaned  and  uiea- 
ired  ;  the  product  is  three  bushels  and  a  half;, 
e  bushel  weighing  fortyfour  pounds.  In  con- 
■quence  of  a  miscarriage  when  the  oats  were 
rwardcd,  they  were  not  received  until  the  19th 
r  May,  when  they  were  immediately  sowed. 
'he  laiui  appointed  and  prepared  to  receive  them 
as  joining  a  timothy  field  ;  the  consequence 
as,  when  the  timothy  was  mown  down,  an  innu- 
lerahle  host  of  grasshoppers  took  possession  of 
le  oats,  and  commenced  their  usual  destructive 
Bvoc,  which  prevented  a  much  greater  yield. 

Preparation  of  the  Soil. — -V  piece  of  land 
om  which  a  large  crop  of  ruta  baga  was  taken 
ist  November.  As  soon  ns  the  turnips  were  ta- 
en  from  the  field,  we  run  the  plough  up  and 
own  the  furrows,  (the  turnips  being  cuKivated 
pon  the  four  furrow  system.)  The  land  remain- 
d  in  this  state   during  winter,  receiving  all  the 

nefits  of  the  frost  without  exposing  the  soil  to 
lavy  rains,  &c.  In  March,  the  ridges  with  a 
lough  -were  struck  down  and  harrowed  ;  when 
aady  for  sowing,  they  were  formed  into  eight 
(ep  lands,  ploughed  deep  and  sowed.  I  must 
emark,  in  consequence  of  the  protracted  sowing, 
formed  a  composition  of  shec])  manure,  ashes, 
llaster,  &c.  &.c.  with  which  he  gave  a  top  dress- 
iig  to  expedite  their  growth,  selecting  a  proper 
leriod,  according  to  our  judgment,  for  the  appli- 
Btion  ;  although  we  received  scarcely  any  rain 
Pom  the  time  of  sowing  to  the  time  of  harvesting, 
ney  continued  to  grow  luxuriantly.  It  may  be 
cell  to  remark,  this  mode  of  cultivation  is  not 
pplicable  to  all  soils,  particularly  sandy  land. 
Yours,  with  great  respect, 

Thomas  Mitford. 

Hyde  Park,  Oct.  15,  1835. 


tors,  'ihe  location  of  the  farm  is  <iuite  retired, 
being  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Concord 
village,  hut  beautifully  situated  on  the  easterly 
side  of  Turkey  Pond.  A  two  story  house  and 
barn  in  the  ])urchase,  have  been  re[)aircd,  and  a 
buildiiig  of  04  feet  hy  34,  for  various  piu'ioses, 
has  been  added  the  present  season.  A  building 
particularly  for  a  cocoonery  lias  not  yet  been 
erected,  as  part  of  those  now  occupied  will  be 
used  for  that  purpose  probably  two  or  three 
ycar.J.  The  land  is  good,  and  all  the  variety 
such  as  wanted  for,  general  farming  is  here 
found.  It  is  calculated  by  those  competent 
to  judge,  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  farm,  or 
125  acres  is  well  adapted  either  for  the  Chinese 
or  Italian  mulberry.  About  4000  trees  have  al- 
ready been  planted,  and  it  is  intended  to  add  a 
much  greater  number  next  spring.  As  the  land 
will  be  cultivated  for  other  purposes,  the  trees 
have  been  set  out  15  feet  by  6,  which  gives  about 
500  to  the  acre.  At  this  distance  they  will  be 
permitted  to  grow  about  10  feet  high.  The  land 
occupied  by  the  trees  this  year  has  been  planted 
with  potatoes  which  yielded  about  150  bushels 
to  the  acre,  without  any  luamirp,  except  a  small 
quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris.  No  worms  have 
been  kept  the  past  year,  as  it  is  not  advisable  to 
pick  the  leaves  the  first  season  after  transplanting. 
It  is  intended  to  commence  next  summer,  by  feed- 
ing about  100,000. 

The  Concord  Silk  Company  have  not  been  led 
into  this  enterprise  by  any  high  colored  statements 
which  may  have  been  made  by  enthusiasts  and 
those  little  acquainted  with  the  business ;  but 
they  have  taken  for  the  basis  of  their  calculations 
the  lowest  estimates  of  experienced  men  ;  men 
who  had  no  object  to  deceive,  but  rather  would 
be  interested  in  giving  correct  information.  They 
feel  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  profits  of  a  mul- 
berry plantation,  judiciously  managed,  will  be 
such  as  to  satisfy  those  who  are  at  all  reasonable 
in  their  expectation.^,  and  who  do  not  expect  to 
make  a  fortune  by  a  single  eflx)rt. 

Onf,   of  the  Company. 

Concord,  M  H.  Dec.  15,  1835 


(For  the  New  England  Parmer.) 
CONCORD  SILK  COSIPANV. 

I  believe  there  has  been  a  piissing  notice  in 
lOUr  valu.tble  paper  of  a  company  by  the  above 
lame,  but  no  particulars  were  given.  At  the 
resent  time,  when  there  is  such  a  general  excite- 
aent  through  the  United  States,  and  especially  in 
ffew  England,  on  the  suliject  of  silk  growing,  a 
irief  account  ofthiscomp.my  may  not  he  uuinter- 
isting  to  your  readers,  atlhough  it  is  yet  in  its  in- 
iincy.  The  company  was  formed  last  June,'and  in- 
■orporated  with  a  capital  of  .$75,000.  A  farm  was 
lurchased  of  250  acres,  and  cost  $4,000.  'J  he 
)fiicers  chosen  for  the  present  year,  are  Albe 
IJady,  President;  Hamilton  H utch ins,  .5ecrc<an/ ; 
tfoees  G.  Atwood,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Gar- 
ten P.  Lyon,  Treasurer;  Isaac  Hiil,  Ahner  B. 
fCelly,  Stephen  Brown,  John  Whipple,  Samuel 
3vans,  and  Charles  Smart,  Directors.  An  agent 
i!is  been  appointed,  who  resides  on  the  farm  and 
iliUiag«e  it,  being  under  the  control  of  the  direc- 


att(!nq>ts  to  address  a  young  woman  without  con-' 
sent  of  her  parents,  or  in  case  of  their  absence,  of 
the  County  Court,  he  shall  be  fined  41.  for  the  first 
offence,  10/.  for  the  second,  aiul  be  imprisoned 
for  the  third. 

1049.  Matthew  Stanley  was  tried  for  drawing 
in  the  aflections  of  .lohn  Tarbox's  daughter  with- 
out the  consent  of  her  parentis,  convicted,  and 
fined  151  ;  fees  2.5.  6d.  Three  married  woman 
were  fined  5.?.  each  for  scolding. 

1053.  Jonas  Fairbanks  was  trii^d  for  wearing 
great  boots  but  was  acquitted. — JVafionni  JEgis. 


EcoNOMi  IN  Fuel.  —  There  is  a  prodigious 
waste  of  coal,  occ.isioned  hy  the  width  of  the 
ojietdng  in  the  grates,  by  which  a  large  portion  of 
the  heat  escapes  up  the  chimney.  'J  he  best  rem- 
edy is  a  register  so  contrived  as  to  diminish  the 
draft  after  the  fire  is  ignited.  A  sunple  bar  of 
iron  will. answer  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the 
aperture,  and  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
of  trying  the  experiment,  will  be  astonished  at 
the  additional  heat  thrown  into  the  room  by  one 
of  extraordinary  thickness.  A  bar  of  iron  that 
will  cost  twentyfive  cents,  will  produce  tweuly 
Iter  cent  more  heat. — Boston  Traveller. 

I  would  hope  no  cultivator  will  ever  rest  satis- 
fied till  his  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  are  composed 
of  the  best  breeds,  which  can  be  procured  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Good  breeds  of  cattle 
cost  less  for  keeping  and  yield  more  for  profit 
than  those  which  have  been  propagated  from  the 
worst  of  th  ir  species.  Give  your  cows  kept  for 
milk  the  best  of  food  and  plenty  of  it.  In  addi- 
tion to  plenty  of  good  hay,  give  them  moderate 
messes  of  carrots,  ruta  baga,  or  mangel  wurtzel. 
You  may  then  make  good  butter  in  winter,  and 
churn  it  easily,  if  you  heat  the  cream  to  75"^  Fah. 
It  will  be  a  saving  if  you  cut  the  hay  or  straw 
with  which  you  feed  your  cattle  and  horses  ;  you 
will  soon  save  much  more  than  the  price  of  one 
of  Willis's  Straw  Cutters,  to  be  had  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Warehouse,  52,  North  Market  street, 
Boston. — A".  E.  Farmer's  Almanac. 


OLDEN  TIME  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  1627,  there  were  but  thirty  ploughs  in  all 
Massachusetts,  and  the  use  of  these  agricultural 
implements  was  not  familiar  to  all  the  planters. 
From  the  annals  of  Salem,  it  appears  in  that  year, 
it  was  agreed  by  the  town  to  grant  Richard 
Hutchinson  20  axrres  of  land  in  addition  to  his 
share,  on  condition  "  he  set  up  ])loughing." 

1630.  A  sumptuary  act  of  the  General  Court 
prohibiteil  short  sleeves,  and  required  the  gar- 
ments to  be  lengthened  so  as  to  cover  the  arms  to 
the  wrists,  and  required  reformation  "in  immod- 
erate great  breeches,  knots  of  ribbon,  broad  shoul- 
der bands  and  taylee  :  silk  rases,  double  cuffs  and 
ruflis." 

1639.  "  For  preventing  miscarriage  of  letters, 
it  is  ordered  that  notice  be  given  that  Richard 
Fairbank,  his  house  in  Boston,  is  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  all  letters,  which  are  brought  from 
beyond  the  sea  or  are  to  he  sent  thither,  are  to  be 
brought  imto  him  and  le  is  allowed  for  every 
such  letter  \d.,  and  must  answer  all  miscarriages 
through  his  own  neglect  in  his  kind,  provided  that 
no  man  shall  be  obliged  to  bring  his  letter  thither, 
unless  he  pleases." 

1647.     The  Court  order,  that  if  any  young  inan 


A  Bkar  Calf. — As  Mr ,  of  Jackson  county, 

Indiana,  was  returning  from  a  neighboring  grog 
shop,  a  few  evenings  since,  he  was  most  furiously 
attacked  by  a  bear  of  the  largest  size,  which  he 
succeeded  in  "mauling"  to  death  with  his  fists, 
after  a  splendid  contest  .of  five  minutes.  Next 
morning,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  neighbors, 
he  repaired  to  the  battle  field,  when  lo,  he  had 
killed  a  fine  yearling  calf. — Cincinnati  Whig. 


To  make  Gold  colored  Varnibh.  —  Bruise  sepa- 
rately four  uunces  of  lacca,  as  much  gamboge,  as  much 
dragon's  blood,  as  much  arnotto,  and  one  ounce  of  saF-«- 
fron.  Put  each  of  these  in  a  spirit  of  wine.  Dige  jt 
tlicm  in  the  sun  or  in  a  inoderate  heat  for  a  fortnight.  — 
Mix  them  with  clear  varnish  of  sandarao  according  to 
the  tint  required.  Four  ounces  of  aloes,  dissolved  in  a 
quart  of  spirits  will  also  be  a  good  addition  to  the  above 
inTedienls,  and  give  moie  command  over  tl'.e  tint. — 
Mechanic's  Magazine. 

The  Baptist  meeting  bouse  at  Soiit  h  Reading, 
was  entirely  consumed  by  fire,  on  Sunt*, ay,  between 
9  and  10  o'clock.  It  caught  from  tl  le  stove  fun- 
nel. Loss  estimated  at  from  3  to  $  40OO.  No  in- 
surance. 


NEW    ENGLAND    FARIMER, 


DEC.  »3,  1833 


BROWSK. 

We  are  indebted  to  William  Sibley,  Esq.,  of 
Freedom,  for  tbe  followiiii;  coniiiiuiiicatioii  from 
a  friend  in  New  Hampsliire,  on  the  melhoil  and 
henrfit  of  browsing  Sheep.  It  contains  many  val- 
nalile  hints  to  wool  growers,  worthy  of  their  at- 
tention and  practice — Belfast  Advocate. 


Hopkinton,  JV.  H.  Oct.  25. 
My  dear  Sir: — On  the  return  of  your  uncle  I 
was  told  you  wished  to  know  my  method  of 
browsing  sheep.  *  *  *  *  As  soon  as  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow  I  browse  my  sheep 
daily.  1  go  to  the  woods,  and  make  one  or  more 
temporary  erihs,  by  placinj;  two  poles  parallel,  18 
or  24  inches  apart,  upon  two  bandfuls  of  brush 
or  billets  of  wood.  Between  the  poles  I  place  or 
set  my  boughs  of  hemlock  or  liard  pine  —  [pro- 
bably spriicc,  fir,  or  cedar  will  do  as  well]  — 
thrusting  the  butt  ends  into  the  snow,  and  having 
them  lean  [all]  the  .><ame  way.  I  extend  luy  cribs 
till  they  will  accommodate  the  number  of  sheep  I 
wish  to  feed.  1  then  tread  down  the  snow  about 
the  cribs,  so  that  sheep  can  easily  pass  by  those 
that  have  reached  the  browse  and  are  feeding.  I 
then  turn  lo.y  flock  to  the  ci-ibs,  and  my  work  is 
done.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  when  the 
snow  is  sufiiciently  hard  to  bear  up  the  shee]i,  I 
thrust  the  boughs,  vvhen  cut  off,  into  tjie  stiff' 
snow,  in  rows  without  poles,  but  so  close  together 
as  to  [irevent  the  sheep, passing  through  them. 

Three  winters  ago,  \when  I  began  to  browse 
my  sheep,  I  cut  my  bra'.vBe,  and  threw  it  about  at 
random,  but  soon  found  my  sheep  too  nice  to  feed 
in  that  slovenly  manner.  They  would  rim  over 
it,  and  leave  it.  I  took  the  hint  of  arranging  the 
browse  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned,  from  nature, 
for  I  observed  where  boughs  pendant  from  the 
trees  were  sufficiently  low  to  be  reached  I)y  the 
sheep,  they  would  go  directly  to  tlieni  and  feed 
more  freely  than  in  any  other  way.  Sheep  are 
not  pleased  with  having  their  food  touched  even 
by  the  hand  of  maa. 

The  advantage  of  browsing  sheep  is  no  longer 
doubted  here.  It  gives  them  exercise,  fresh  air 
and  green  feed  during  the  whole  winter.  I  drive 
ray  sheep  in  flocks  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred, 
nearly  a  mile  every  day,  unless  the  weather  is  very 
tempestuous,  and  they  heed  the  cold  about  as 
much  as  the  deer  or  moose  that  ran.e  about  the 
White  Mountains. 

A  farmer  in  this  town  wintered  about  75  sheep 
wholly  on  browse  and  a  gill  of  corn  a  day  to  each. 
His  flock  were  not  at  the  barn  during  the  winter, 
and  they  came  out  of  the  woods  in  the  spring  in 
fine  ordsr.  He  was  fortuntite  with  his  lambs  that 
season,  and  the  following  fall  sold  liis  wethers  to 
the  butcher  for  four  dollars  a  head.  I  believe  be 
had  a  slight  covering  to  protect  his  sheep  from 
storms.  I  give  no  grain  of  any  kind  to  njy  sheep, 
except  to  my  lambs  the  first  winter,  or  to  a  i'cw 
old  oiies  that  may  be  feeble  ;  to  these  I  give  at 
the  rate  of  a  quart  daily  to  twentyfive.  To  my 
breeding  ewes  I  give  half  a  gill  a  day  for  three  or 
four  weeks  before  the  yean.  1  keep  my  stalls  dry 
and  airy,  and  daily  brush  every  straw  they  leave 
horn  their  cribs.  For  the  last  three  winters  I 
have  wintered  247,  367,  and  27-5,  and  have  lost 
but  two  during  the  three  winteis.  My  breeding 
ewes  last  winter  numbered  127  —  of  which  seven 
proved  barren  ;  I  had  two  lambs  killed  by  a  fox 
—  two  died  by  taking  cold  after  castration  —  one 
from  being  trod  upon  when  very  young,  and  one 


came  too  feeble  to  live,  and  died  —  loss  in  all,  six. 
1  have  since  disposed  of  five,  and  my  lambs  now 
number  109  ;  and  a  more  plump,  healthy  and 
beautiful  flock  I  think  cannot  be  found  in  New 
England. 

1  have  lately  sold  68  of  my  old  sheep,  and  my 
whole  flock  now  numbers  211.  I  have  brought 
up  my  flock  mostly  from  merino  ewes,  and  they 
are  now  from  full  blood  Saxony  to  those  made 
nearly  so  by  breeding  from  the  finest  Saxony 
bucks  for  nine  years.  My  fleeces  averaged  last 
June,  when  sheared,  2  lbs.  6  ozs.  and  sold  at  75 
cents.  My  store  sheep  sell  from  3  to  $10  a  head. 
Yours  to  serve, 

Stephen  Sibley. 


(From  the  Fanners'  Register.) 
ON  RAISUXtl  AND  FATTENINfc  HOGS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Regi.ster.- 

I  promised  to  give  you  a  detail  of  my  mode  of 
raising  and  fattening  the  hog,  as  communicated  to 
me  by  an  old  Virginian,  and  a  little  improved  I 
believe,  by  my  own  experience  and  practice.  My 
rotation  of  crops,  and  tbe  circun)Stances  that  grow 
out  of  it,  permit  nje  to  live  up  to  an  article  in  my 
agricultural  creed,  to  wit :  that  five  hogs  inside  of 
a  good  fence  are  worth  more  than  ten  outside  — 
or,  in  plain  English,  "  raised  in  the  wofods."  But 
I  will  here  remark,  that  for  a  hundred  "good  rea- 
sons me  thereunto  moving,"  I  always  include  in 
every  field,  if  possible,  water  and  woodland,  es- 
pecially if  marshy,  or  the  heads  of  branches. 
With  the  raising  and  fattening  of  hogs,  I  combine, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  fiibrication  of  manure.  For 
my  stock  hogs  I  have  a  standing  pen  adjoining 
my  dungstead,  for  the  purpose  of  occasionally 
mixing  their  manure  with  that  of  the  cattle,  hor- 
ses, mules,  &c.  This  pen  is  littered  with  leaves 
or  pine  straw,  regularly,  and  as  regularly  etnptied. 
Through  one  enri,  a  long  shed,  sufiicient  for  the 
standing  stock,  shelters  tliem  when  they  choose  to 
avail  themselves  of  it.  That  part  not  covered  is 
d  wisely  shaded  with  trees  that  were  topped  for  the 
purpose.  The  whole  is  what  every  person  of 
common  means  and  capacity  may  have.  For  my 
breeding  s6ws,  I  take  care  to  have  a  good  rye  pas- 
ture, after  they  produce  pigs,  or  a  'rich  crab  grass 
one  ;  and  for  fiill,  a  plum  orchard,  ))each  orchard  ; 
and  for  winter  range,  a  field  of  the  black  and  red 
tory  pea,  for  about  two  hoiu-s  in  the  day.  This, 
with  ripe  cucumbers,  melon  rinds,  cimblins,  ])ump- 
kins,  cabbage  leaves,  turnips  of  different  kinds, 
&c.  secures  them  plenty.  For  the  ])urpose  of 
securing  the  progress  of  the  manure  heap,  all  that 
can  convenientlj',  and  with  economy  of  time,  be 
thrown  to  them,  is  so  given.  A  part  of  every  day 
they  are  peririitted,  unless  very  wet,  or  severe 
weather,  to  run  into  the  field,  and  adjoining  wood- 
land, and  which  latter,  1  conceive,  contains  what 
nature  may  require  in  that  animal,  for  the  jireser- 
vation  of  its  health  —  aiding  in  the  formation  of 
manure,  as  well  as  health  of  the  animal.  Rotten 
wood  is  occasionally  thrown  into  the  pen,  with 
the  remains  of  coal  kilns,  tar  kilns,  &c.  The 
time  they  are  out  of  the  pen  docs  not  embrace 
more  than  one  third  of  the  day.  Every  second 
day,  in  the  evening,  or  rather  near  night,  I  give  to 
every  four  head  one  ear  of  corn,  shelled  into  wa- 
ter in  the  morning,  and  every  fourth  day,  just 
before  giving,  drained  off",  and  rolled  in  fine  salt, 
suffering  as  nuich  to  adhere  to  it  as  will  adhere. 
Every  Monday,  I  add  a  sprinkling  of  powdered 


copperas,  and  every  second  Monday,  a  little  brim- 
stone. The  corn  I  give  in  narrow  troughs  laying 
it  down  in  handfuls,  or  mixing  it  carefully  in  the 
trough,  in  the  bottom  of  which,  every  Monday,  ia 
phiced  some  dry  hickory,  or  black-jack  ashes. 
At  one  year  old,  each  hog  averages  one  bushel  of 
corn.  At  two  years  my  hogs  average  200  lbs.  of 
pork  each.  Whenever  time  and  circumstances 
will  possibly  admit,  I  cut  rye  and  oats,  and  gather 
tbe  ))eachesand  apples,  and  throw  into  their  pen  ; 
detaining  the  hogs  in  it  as  long  as  possible.  During 
those  days,  they  get  about  one  hour  ont  to  go  to 
water. 

In  the  fattening,  I  pursue  the  same  rule  precise- 
ly, varying  only  in  the  time  they  are  allowed  to 
roam  abroad,  not  exceeding  one  hour  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day.  All  the  vegetable  diet  they  get, 
such  as  pumpkins,  ruta  baga,  sweet  potatoes,  &e. 
is  steamed,  and  mashed  uj)  with  eorn  meal.  Fer- 
mented drink  that  has  just  reached  tbe  acetous 
fermentation,  is  .given  three  times  per  day,  in  a 
clean  trough.  For  lazy  hogs,  the  salting,  by 
doubling  the  quantity,  is  a  perfect  cure.  The  ex- 
citement it  |)roduces  in  the  stomach  for  green  food 
and  water,  drives  them  to  the  woods,  and  the 
appetite  it  keeps  up,  kesps  them  going.  My  hogs 
have  uniform  liealth.  I  have  not  lost  one  by  any 
other  disease  than  the  knife,  for  years.  They 
fatten  kindly,  and  my  meat  has  been  pronounced 
by  Virginians  to  be  fine.  1  believe  that  the  real 
fattening  disposition  of  the  animal  is  only  kept  up 
by  the  best  state  of  animal  health.  There  is  a 
fattening  disposition.  The  production  of  disease 
and  obesity,  is  the  result  generally  of  gorging  with 
improjier  food,  or  ratliei  food  not  altOgethet;  cal- 
culated to  produce  good  animal  flesh. 

Pursuing  the   foregoing,  I  will  insure  freedont 

from  worms,  in  every  \>a.n,  and  in   every  stage  ol~ 

the   life  of  tbe   liog,  and   also   a   fine   quantity  of 

superior  manure,  with  sound  animal  flesh  for  diet. 

Alabama,  July  29,  1835.  Agricola. 


Mixed  Food. — Having  been  in  early  life  much 
accustomed  to,  and  a  close  observer  of,  Pennsyl- 
vania farming,  I  was  irmch  pleased  with  the  Ger- 
man economy  of  increasing  forage  for  their  cattle, 
by  the  aid  of  art  in  mixing  food  —  they  being 
assured  that  the  process  adds  to  the  capacity  of 
each  ingredient  for  furnishing  nutritive  properties. 

The  theory  they  put  in  practice  throughout 
many  parts  of  the  State,  in  their  mode  of  putting 
up  green  clover,  as  a  forage  for  milch  cows  during 
winter  ;  not  only  preserving,  as  they  believe,  in  a 
superior  manner,  the  fine  qualities  of  the  clover, 
hut  augmenting  equally  the  quantity  of  forage. 
As  fcst  as  the  clover  is  cut  they  stack  it,  mixing 
equal  quantities  of  well  preserved  straw,  and  a. 
small  portion  of  salt  sprinkled  regularly  over  the 
clover  as  the  layers  are  completed.  The  gratifi- 
cation with  which  the  cattle  appeared  to  feed  on 
this  preparation  throughout  the  winter,  I  early 
noticed,  especially  when  it  was  cut  up  in  the  box, 
and  served  out  to  them  in  troughs  ;  one  tin  pint 
cup  full  of  rye  or  Indian  meal,  seasoning  the  food 
of  a  day,  when  confined  to  their  stalls. 

I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  an  exper- 
iment made  by  an  intelligent  German  farmer,  to 
ascertain  the  advantage  of  steaming  this  prepara- 
tion, before  feeding,  and  was  much  pleased  with 
the  result.  The  milk  evidently  was  increased  25 
per  cent,  and  the  capacity  of  the  food  for  giving 
out  its  nutrition   almost  the  same — Far.  Reg. 


VOIi.  XIV.  KO.  a-i  . 
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(From  the  Ilatlimore  I'armcr.) 
CCRISG  MEAT. 

The  following  r(H-oi|)ts  for  curing  meat  we  copy 
from  the  Genesee  Farmer.  We  approve  of  them 
all,  except  the  one  for  curing  Hums,  and  to  that 
we  woulil  adil  six  lbs.  of  brown  sugar  to  every 
bushel  of  salt,  ami  in  addition  we  would  rub  all 
the  parts  of  a  ham  where  skippers  usually  make 
their  attacks,  with  a  small  proportion  of  Cayenne 
pepper.  And  in  hanging  the  meat  up,  we  would 
always  hang"  the  large  part  upwards.  The  pro- 
portion of  salt  is  for  a  thousand  weight  of  pork. 

Salting  Pork. — The  common  and  simplest 
method  is  to  imbed  the  pieces  completely  in  salt, 
for  which  purpose  a  layer  of  salt  should  be  first 
placed  upon  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  then  a  layer 
of  pork  placed  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  in- 
terstices well  filled  with  salt.  It  is  always  best  to 
apply  plenty  of  salt,  as  whatever  is  not  absorbed 
by  the  meat  is'  in  good  condition  for  apjilying  next 
year.  Saltpetre,  unless  employed  in  very  small 
quantities,  is  injurious  to  the  quality  of  pork.  A 
small  proportion  however,  (some  recommend  only 
a  four-hundredth  part,)  prevents  the  meat  from 
absorbing  so  great  a  quantity  of  salt,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  preserved  equally  well.  Many  add 
a  small  quantity  of  sugar  to  improve  its  flavor. 

Cdri.ng   Hams Mix   one  bushel   of  first  rate 

salt  with  one  pound  of  saltpetre,  rub  the  pieces 
well  with  the  mixture,  and  put  them  down.  In 
a  few  days  take  them  u|)  and  rub  them  again, 
which  makes  them  take  the  salt  evener.  In 
about  four  week.=,  remove  them  and  wash  them, 
when  they  will  be  ready  to  be  hung  in  the  smoke 
bouse.  Shoulders  and  smaller  pieces  should  be 
taken  up  and  washed  sooner,  according  as  they 
are  less  in  size.  The  meat  should  be  hung  in  the 
smoke  house  so  that  it  cannot  possibly  fall,  for  if 
a  piece  should  fall  in  the  fire,  it  would  most  pro- 
bably burn  the  house,  or  injure  or  destroy  the 
rest. 

The  following  has  been  recommended  as  a 
most  excellent  mode  of  preserving  hams  :  'Jake 
one  pound  of  salt,  one  ounce  of  saltpetre,  pulver- 
ize them  well  and  mix  them,  add  about  two  quarts 
of  molasses,  rub  the  hams  thoroughly  with  this 
niixtuie,  lay  them  flesh  side  up  and  let  them  re- 
main eighteen  or  twenty  days. 

Preserving  Beef The  following  method  is 

recommended  in  Deane's  New  England  Farmer : 
•'For  a  barrel  of  beef  of  the  common  size,  reduce 
to  powder  in  a  common  mortar  four  quarts  of 
common  salt ;  then  eight  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and 
five  pounds  of  brown  sugar.  Let  the  salt  be  well 
rubbed  into  the  ])ieces,  pack  them  close  in  the 
barrel,  and  sprinkle  the  saltpetre  and  sugar  evenly 
over  each  layer.  No  water  at  all  is  to  be  applied. 
The  juices  of  the  meat,  if  well  packed,  will  form 
a  suflicicnt  quantity  of  brine ;  and  the  beef  will 
keep  sweet  and  good  through  the  following  sum- 
mer, supposing  it  killed  and  packed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  winter,  or  late  in  autumn  ;  and  will  not 
be  too  salt  to  he  palatable.  Draining  off  the  brine 
and  purifying  it  by  boiling  and  scumming,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  salt  in  the  beginning  of 
summer,  and  returning  the  brine  upon  the  meat, 
will  be  a  real  improvement. 

Another  method  for  pickling  beef,  is  recom- 
mended in  the  same  work,  in  substance  as  follows : 
For  every  100  lbs.  of  beef,  take  16  lbs.  fine  salt,  2 
lbs.  brown  sugar,  4  1-2  gallons  of  water,  and  6  oz. 


of  saltpetre.  The  salt,  sugar  and  \\:\{6r  are  to  be 
put  into  a  bra.ss  or  copper  kettle  ov(T  a  fire. 
Continue  to  stir  the  salt  frequently  until  it  is  all 
dissolved,  ami  the  scuju  ceases  to  rise,  which 
should  li(<  skinnncd  off  as  it  appears.  After  this 
add  the  saltj)etro.  Let  the  pickle  stand  till  it  is 
about  cold,  or  blood  warm.  Have  the  beef  cut  in 
smallish  pieces  and  packed  closely,  free  from  any 
bloody  pieces.  Adcl  the  pickle,  and  cover  it  tight 
from  the  air.  Should  there  be  any  a|i|)earance  of 
mould  on  the  surface  of  the  pickle,  at  any  time, 
add  a  handful  or  two  of  fresh  salt. 


(From  tlie  Mains  Fanner.) 
A  WORD  TO  FARMERS. 

HoRSF.  Rakes. — Mr  Holmes:  As  our  farrfiers 
have  had  a  remarkably  fine  fall  for  business,  and 
probably  completed  their  ploughing,  hauling  man- 
ure,  &c.,  those  who  have  been  in  the  practice  of 
piling  up  stone  heaps  on  their  mowing  lands,  and 
covering  from  a  sixteenth  to  an  eighth  of  the  land, 
would  find  much  benefit  from  the  removal  of 
them  and  fitting  their  mowing  land  for  using  a 
horse  rake,  thereby  saving  much  hard  labor,  and 
frequently  hay  from  getting  wet.  I  have  used 
one  of  the  revolving  horse  rakes  three  seasons, 
and  should  not  be  willing  to  exchange  it  through 
the  season  of  haying  for  one  of  the  best  of  hired 
hands.  This  perhaps  some  may  think  rather 
wild,  but  I  have  only  to  say  —  try  it,  prove  it,,  and 
then  you  will  be  prepared  to  judge  correetly. 
Since  procuring  a  horse  rake  I  have  taken  more 
care  in  preparing  my  mowing  lands  than  before  ; 
laying  them  down  smooth  by  using  the  roller,  and 
removing  stones,  stumps,  &c.  so  that  now  I  can 
cut  considerable  more  gra.'s  from  the  same  ground 
than  before,  when  I  had  to  mow  over  hummocks, 
stones  and  stumps;  besides,  I  am  not  afraid  to 
mow  down  as  much  grass  as  I  can  rn  the  fore- 
noon, for  the  reason  of  not  being  able  to  rake  and 
take  care  of  it  in  the  afternoon.  Some  persons 
have  used  the  drag  horse  rake,  and  think  they  find 
quite  an  advantage  in  it.  But  reason  would  con- 
vince any  one  that  the  revolving  rake  possesses 
decided  advantages  over  any  other,  for  instead  of 
stopping  a  horse  at  every  winrow  and  taking  up 
the  rake,  and  throwing  it  over  the  winrow,  with 
the  revolving  rake  a  horse  may  keep  upon  the 
quick  walk  from  one  end  of  the  jiiece  to  the  other, 
and  the  labor  for  the  person  holding  the  rake  is 
much  lighter.  Any  one  can  form  a  pretty  correct 
idea  of  the  time  it  would  take  to  rake  an  acre  in 
this  way,  when  the  rake  takes  a  breadth  of  about 
nine  feet.  Would  farmers  only  try  the  experi- 
ment, I  am  satisfied  they  would  never  want  to 
drag  the  hand,  rake  where  a  horse  would  rake 
more  than  eight  men  in  a  given  time,  and  the  ex- 
pense for  rakes  for  six  or  eight  years,  I  think 
would  be  about  equal,  of  either  kind. 

Economy. 

Vassalhorough,  llth month,  5th,  1835. 


An  exuberant  Orchard Toward  the  close 

of  last  simimer  we  visited  several  times  the  or- 
chard of  Mr  Thomas  Greene,  of  Pawtuxet,  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  gratifying  exhibitions  of 
fructification  ^ve  had  ever  beheld.  Most  of  the 
trees  were  so  laden  with  apples  of  the  fairest 
quality  as  to  require  a  prop  under  each  limb,  and 
some  of  them  were  so  entirely  curtained  with 
fruit  as  to  resemble  a  heap  of  apples  resting  upon 
columns.  The  orchard  stood  U|)on  about  an  acre 
of  ground,  and  contained  thirtyfive  trees.     Eight 


of  these  trees  were  small,  from  wl'"'  '-  ^'"'}"Za 
since  been  informed  by  Mr  C-ccne,  he  ga  hereU 
only  from  a  bushel  to  a  bushel  ami  a  halt  to  a 
tree.  Fro.n  three  of  the  ot  her  ti'CCB  he  8™'"''^'* 
27  bushels  each,  and  from  two  oth«"  30  buh>'e 
each..  The  whole  product  of  the  or'Aard  was  » 
little  over  four  hundred  bvwhels,  out  "^  h  re\'» 
after  having  dried   12  bu.shch,   mad.''  ^"  ,, 

of  cider,  and  sold  60  bushels   of  fall    aPl'>f*'.  "^^. 
Greene  informs   us  he  has  220   hoshcls   C'   ^'   . 
apples  in  his  cellar.     During  the-  Wmmer  .  /• 

took  two  tons  of  millet  hay  Irom;  the  saime  ai  _  . 
land.  But  what  is  the  most  remarkable  fecv  ^i 
the  history  of  this  orchard  is,  as  we  are  assOTXv 
by  Mr  Greene  and  some  of  his  neighbors,  tfia. 
when  the  land  upon  which  this  orchard  standi 
came  jnto  his  possession,  it  was  an  unproductive,, 
drifting  sand  flat,  upon  which  there  was  no  vege- 
tation, except  such  bushes  as  had  been  ])!anted 
upon  it  by  his  father  to  prevent  the  wind  from 
blowing  the  sand  about.  Outside  of  the  orchard 
fence  the  land  is  still  a  naked  white  sand.  But 
this  sterile  waste  has  been  brought  to  its  present 
state  of  almost  unexampled  fertility,  solely  by  the 
application  offish  as  a  manure..  Mr  Greene  says 
he  ploughs  in  about  45  barrels  of  fish  per  year, 
costing  generally  from  eight  to  nine,  dollars,  and 
that  if  he  should  omit  this  application  of  manure 
for  a  few  years,  the  soil,  which  is  now  of  a  dark 
yellow  color,  would  doubtless  bleach  out  again  to 
the  quality  of  white  sand,  and  become  as  unjiro- 
ductive  as  ever.  So  much  will  good  husbandry 
do  towards  causing  "  the  desert  to  blossom  like 
the  rose." — Prov.  Her. 


Cultivation  of  Corn. — ^We  take  time  by  the 
forelock,  to  suggest  to  our  subscribers  and  other 
readers,  the  propriety  of  saving  all  their  ashes, 
through  the  present  fall,  ensuing  winter,  and 
spring,  from  the  weather,  with  a  view  of  manu- 
ring their  corn  in  the  hill  the  next  season.  The 
effect  of  a  half  pint  or  pint  of  ashes  upon  a  hill  of 
corn,  must  be  seen  to  receive  credence  ;  but  we 
feel  certain  that  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying,  that 
the  yield  of  an  acre  thus  stimulated  to  vegetable 
luxuriance,  will  yield  thirtythree  and  a  third  per 
cent,  more  than  one  which  is  not,  though  both 
may  be  in  equal  tilth  at  the  outset.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  comprehend  the  modus  operandi,  or- 
specific  action  of  ashes,  in  pijomoting  vegetable- 
growth,  whether  it  be  by  meliwating  the  superin- 
cumbent materiel,  and  converging  it  into  a  pabu- 
lous  substance  ])eculiarly  adapted  to  the  purposes, 
of  vegetable  food,  or  whether  it  acts' more  directly,. 
and  merely  as  a  stimulant  ;  but  of  ijts  effect,  front 
long  and  close  observation,  we  are  enabled  to- 
speak  with  certainty.  It  is,  beyond  all  comj)ari- 
son,  the  most  efiicient  manure  for  present  [jurposes, 
that  can  he  used  in  the  cultivation  of  almost  any 
crop.  And  we  would  venture  this  opinion:  that 
corn  manured  with  unleached  ashes  in  the  hil' , 
would  be  less  annoyed  by  the  cut  worm,  than  tb. at 
to  which  other  manure  had  been  applied.  VVe 
recur  to  this  subject  thus  early,  because  we  desire 
that  some  of  our  public  spirited  and  intrjligent 
farmers,  should  prepare  themselves  to  mJUke  such 
experiments  as  may  silence  all  cavilling  upon  the 
subject. — Far.  ^  Card. 


About  $200  hav«  already  been  subscribed  by 
the  merchants  and  mechanics  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  to  be  distributed  in  premiums  at  \he  AgricuU 
tural  Fair  of  the  fall  of  1836. 
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V  A  R  M  E  II  , 


DEC.  33.  IBlSi' 


nOSTO.N',    WEDNf:sDAY  EVENING,  DEC.  23.  1833. 


O"  We  ha-  ,g  received  tlie  Report  of  tlie  Committee  of 
The  iWnssacl^,,^^,,,  Agricultural  Society,  containing  the 
award  of  V-Temiiims  for  Butter  and  Cheese  ;  but  it  came 
1"  li.md     j,j^  |jj,g  j-Q^  publication  in  the  present  number. 

*■ '"'       be  inserted  in  our  next. 


■  .IMARKS  ON  COOKING  FoOD  FOR  CaTTLE,   THE  ECON- 

"  if  OF  Heat,  ^c.— In  our  last,  p.  182,  under  the  above 
jead,  we  addu('ed  some  facts,  notices  of  experiments, 
and  the  results  of  common  processes  in  cookery,  which 
shewed  that  water  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  soXU 
Jnod  for  man  or  beast.  We  now  propose  to  adduce  fur- 
ther proofs  of  the  same  position,  and  suggest  .some  hints 
for  deriving  beneficial  results  from  the  prnctieal  applica- 
tion of  this  important  principle  in  ihe  economy  of  na- 
ture. 

A  writer  for  the  American  Farmer  says,  "  I  have  had, 
•since  the  first  day  of  December  an  actual  experiment 
going  on  between  raw  corn  and  meal  made  into  good 
thick  mush  ;  two  pigs  of  about  one  hundred  weight  each 
have  been  eating  sevin  pounds  each  of  raw  corn,  per  24 
hours;  and  two  others  of  near  the  same  size  have  had 
ex.ictly  seven  pounds  of  meal  made  into  good  mush  be- 
tween them.  These  seven  pounds  of  meal,  made  into 
good  mush,  weigh  from  28  to  33  pounds.  I  weighed  my 
pigs  accurately  at  beginning,  and  weighed  again  two 
days  since,  to  mark  tlie  progress.  The  two  eating  four- 
teen pounds  of  corn  per  day  had  increased  seventeen 
pounds  in  sixteen  days;  the  two  eating  seven  pounds  of 
cooked  meal  per  day,  had  incre.-ised  twentyfour  pounds 
in  the  same  time." 

This  gives  a  difference  of  nearly  three  to  one  in  favor 
of  the  cooked  meal  or  mush. 
,  The  following  are  the  results  of  certain  experiments 
to  ascertain  the  comparative  advantages  of  preparing  and 
using  by  various  processes,  and  in  different  forms,  several 
kinds  of  grain,  &c.  for  food  for  hogs  and  cattle,  &c.  com- 
municated to  the  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
Society. 

Indian  Corn. — Five  ounces  of  corn  (avoirdupois)  just 
shelled  from  the  ear,  were  put  into  1  1-4  pounds  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  boiled  for  ten  hours.  As  the  boiling 
evaporated  the  water,  the  vessel  was  filled  up  with  half 
a  pound  of  cold  water  as  often  as  appeared  necessary. 
.Six  pounds  two  ounces  were  used  ;  and  when  the  boiling 
was  done,  there  were  eight  ounces  of  liquor,  five  of 
which  were  thick  and  rich,  drained  from  the  corn.  Thus 
drained  and  brought  to  the  state  of  hominy,  tolerably 
well  cooked,  the  mess  was  found  to  weigh  15  ounces. 

This  experiment  was  made  with  two  views  :  first  to 
find  what  would  be  the  increase  of  weight,  and  secondly, 
whether  the  process  of  boiling  would  not  produce  every 
desirable  effect,  without  the  trouble  and  expense  of  hav- 
ing the  corn  ground  into  meal. 

Corn  Meal. — Five  ounces  of  unsifted  corn  meal  were 
mi.xed  with  one  pound  ten  ounces  of  scalding  water. 
Before  it  had  boiled  long,  fearing  it  might  burn,  one 
pound  ten  ounces  more  of  water  were  added.  The  meal 
was  well  cooked  in  one  hour;  but  the  mess  being  thin- 
ner than  was  wished,  the  boiling  was  continued  for  some 
time  to  evaporate  the  water ;  but  the  meal  appeared  to 
hold  the  water  by  a  powerful  attraction,  and  parted  with 
,it  very  slowly.     When  the  process  was  stopped  the  mix 


thicker  than  gruei,  and  was  in  an  excellent  state  to  give 
to  a  sow  suckling  a  farrow  of  pigs,  the  mess  was  again 
put  into  the  scales,  and  the  five  ounces  of  meal  were 
now  found  to  weigh  oyer  thirty  ounces. 

The  meal  may  be  cooked  with  one-fifth  part  of  the 
fuel  necessary  to  cook  the  corn. 

Lady  Pras.— Five  ounces  of  lady  peas  were  next 
cooked.  The  mess,  when  thoroughly  done  and  drained, 
weighed  fifteen  ounces;  but  they  yielded  no  rich  liquor, 
and  appeared  like  a  very  inferior  food  to  the  boiled  corn. 
jiyf  —Five  ounces  of  rye  were  put  into  one  pound  ten 
ounces  of  boiling  water,  and  the  boiling  was  continued 
for  five  hours,  in  the  course  of  which  one  pound  more  of 
water  was  added.  The  mess  was  now  thoroughly  done, 
and  was  enveloped  in  a  rich  looking  gelatinous  substance, 
of  which  only  two  ounces  would  drain  off".  This  mess 
which  had  every  appearance  of  "rich,  nourishing  food, 
weighed  twcntythree  ounces,  besides  the  two  ounces  of 
jelly. 

Rye  Shorts.— Tive  ounces  of  rye  Shorts  were  mingled 
with  one  pound  ten  ounces  of  boiling  water.  They 
were  boiled  very  gently  for  two  and  a  hall  hours,  in  the 
course  of  which  time  fourteen  ounces  more  of  water  was 
added.  It  was  now  a  thick  rich  gruel,  and  apparently  in 
a  fine  stale  for  a  mess  for  a  milch  cow.  In  this  state  it 
weighed  forty  ounces. 

(To  lie  continued.) 


Mammoth  Apple  Tkee. — The  Romney  (Va.)  Intel- 
ligencer states,  says  the  Genesee  Farmer,  that  there  is 
an  apple  tree,  growing  on  the  farm  of  Capt.  Daniel  Mc- 
Neill, of  ihat  county,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  as  fol- 
lows : — Height,  by  careful  and  accurate  measurement, 
45  feet;  width,  85  feet;  circumference  of  the  trunk,  9 
feet,  4  inches  ;  about  7  feet  from  the  root  there  are  11 
branches,  the  average  size  of  which  is  3  feet,  It)  inches. 
This  remarkable  tree  bore,  the  past  season,  nearly  two 
hundred  bushels  of  large  sized  apples.  What  is  very 
singular  of  this  tree  is,  that  it  never  bore  any  fruit  until 
after  twenty  years  of  age.  It  grew  spontaneously  where 
it  now  stands,  and,  though  foily  years  old,  it  still  contin- 
ues to  grow. 


Immense  Lumbkr  business. — We  are  assured  that 
upwards  of  twelve  millions  superficial  feet  of  lumber 
have  been  carried  to  the  Baltimore  market  this  season, 
from  the  Susquehannah  river,  all  of  which  met  an  imme- 
diate sale,  at  an  advance  of  from  12  lo  15  per  cent  over 
former  prices.  One  float  contained  six  acres  in  measure- 
ment, as  it  rested,  raft-stowed,  on  the  water ;  and  anoth- 
er upwards  of  eight  acres  I — Jforfolk  Herald. 


Extbaordinarv  Crop. — We  understand  that  Mr 
Christian  Brackbill,  of  Strasbury  township,  in  this  coun- 
ty, raised  this  season  fortyone  bushels  of  turnips,  and 
Iwentijjive  bushels  of  potatoes  on  the  16lh  part  of  an 
acre  of  ground. — Lancaster  Herald. 


NEW  VARIETY  OP  WHEAT. 

We  have  received  a  specimen  of  Spring  Wheat  raised 
on  the  Farm  of  the  Hon.  D.  Wilder,  Leominster,  which 
was  imported  some  years  since  from  Odessa.  It  appears 
to  be  a  valuable  variety,  weighing  62  lbs.  to  the  bushel, 
and  makes  very  excellent  Flour.  We  hail  with  pleasure 
the  introduction  of  new  varieties  of  Wheat,  fully  per- 
suaded, that  by  the  change  of  seed  and  other  improved 
modes  of  husbandry,  we  shall  avoid  the  insect  and  blast 
which  attack  the  old  varieties  in  New  England. 

There  will,  we  understand,  be  some  for  sale  in  small 
quantities  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse. 

Great  Fire  in  New  York.— On  the  16th  inst.  a 
great  conflagration  took  place  in  New  York.  Details  of 
this  calamitous  event  having  already  been  given  in  all 
our  newspapers  we  shall  not  repeat  them,  but  merely 
state  that  the  loss,  according  to  the  lowest  computation, 
is  estimated  at  about  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  Six 
hundred  and  seventyfour  tenements  were  destroyed. 
The  greater  part  occupied  by  large  shipping  and  whole- 
sale dry  goods  merchants.  The  whole  space  burnt  over 
is  said  to  be  fiftytwo  acres. 


Explosion. — On  Thursday  last,  about  10  o'clock,  A. 
M.  three  powder  mills  at  Lowell,  owned  by  Oliver  M. 
Whipple,  Esq.  were  blown  to  atoms.  Eli  Wentworth 
and  John  Philbrick,  were  killed  —  both  have  left  fami- 
lies. Those  make  seven  mills  blown  up  within  six 
months,  owned  by  the  same  gentleman. 


Severe  Cold. — Wednesday,  the  16th  inst.  was  the 
coldest  day  of  which  we  have  any  record.  In  some 
places  in  I5oslon  the  thermometer  stood  at  11  dcg.  below 
0  ;  and  in  the  vicinity  at  16  deg.  below. 

A  traveller  was  found  frozen  to  death  at  West  Cam- 
bridge, and  another  on  the  Ncwburyport  Turnpike. 

A  young  man  going  lo  Lynn,  with  a  party,  was  nearly 
frozen  to  death.  He  was  taken  from  the  sleigh  about  two 
miles  from  the  town,  carried  into  a  neighboring  house, 
and,  by  judicious  management,  happily  resuscitated. 

The  engineer  on  the  Worcester  rail  road,  from  West- 
boro',  had  his  ears  and  face  badly  frozen. 

One  of  the  Providence  stage  drivers  came  near  perish- 
ing. He  was  nearly  insensible  when  he  arrived  at  Ded- 
ham.and  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  scat  to  another. 

The  Connecticut  river  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 

glades,  entirely  frozen   over  in    this  vicinity,  (says   the 

•jure  wiia  thinner  than  mush  or  hasty  pudding,  but  rather  I  Hampshire  Gazette,)  and  is  passable  with  loaded  teams. 


AvAHNcHES. — Several  accidents  of  a  somewhat  se- 
rious nature  occurred  on  Monday  by  the  falling  of  ava- 
lanches. Mr  Tliomas  C.  Bell  was  knocked  down  by 
the  snow  from  the  roof  of  the  New  England  Bank,  and 
was  taken  up  senseless.  He  received  considerable  in- 
ternal injury.  A  lad  was  buried  by  an  avalanch?  in 
Washington  street,  and  was  taken  out  seriously  injured. 

It  has  proved  very  dangerous  to  leave  horses,  unattend- 
ed or  untied  in  the  public  streets.  There  were  three, 
that  frifihtened  by  an  avalanche  in  Merchants'  Row, 
started  at  one  time,  full  tilt,  on  a  race,  and  were  with 
difficulty  stopped  and  secured. — Trans. 


On  Monday, just  before  six  o'clock,  fourspirited  horses 
attached  to  a  large  covered  sleigh,  belonging  to  one  of 
the  Roxbury  Omnibus  Companies,  started  from  the  S. 
E.  corner  of  City  Hall  up  State  street,  turned  into  Wash- 
ington street,  and  proceeded  south  at  great  speed.  They 
struck  several  vehicles  as  they  passed,  came  in  contact 
with  and  demolished  a  single  sleigh  just  before  reaching 
Essex  street,  by  which  they  were  separated  from  the 
body  of  the  sleigh.  They  went  on  until  they  were  op- 
posite  Boylston  Market,  where  they  came  in  contact 
with  a  hackney  coach  just  coining  upon  the  stand.  The 
coach  was  somewhat  injured,  and  most  of  the  horses 
were  thrown  down,  when  they  were  secured.  Some  of 
them  were  much  hurt. — Pat. 

CoRious  Fact.  A  late  article  in  Silliman's  valuable 
Journal  says  that  in  Potter  county,  Pennsylvania,  wilh- 
in  the  space  of  five  miles,  are  found  the  head  waters  of 
the  Alleghany,  Susquehannah  and  Genesee  rivers,  the 
first  flowhig  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  —  the  2d  into  the 
Chesapeake,  and  the  3d  into  Lake  Ontario. 
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BRIGHTON    MARKET,— MoND*v,  Dice.  21,   1835. 
Ufportcil  lor  llie  lluily  .VilvcrlisLT  Sl  ralriot.         «. 

'^At  Market  700  n«i-t'  Cattle,  SO  Stores,  1175  Sliw.p, 
shd  00  Swine.     Several  li'ls  of  Beef  Cattle  niid    all   llio 

.vine,  were  at  market  last  week. 

Pkicks — Beef  Cattle — Sales  were  generally  made  at  a 
imalt  advance,  we  quote  a  few  choice  at  33s  ;  prime  at 
30s  a  3'.2s  (3d;  good  at   23s  a  3Us;    small  catlle   at   18s 

24s. 

BaneHing    Cuttle—Mess  24s,  No.  1.2  Is,   No.  2.  18s. 

Sheep — In  fair  demand,  at  advance^  prices  ;  we   noti- 

d  lots  taken  at  12s,  13s  Od,  15s,   and  17s-     Also  a  lot 

extraordinary  fine  wethers,  at  nearly  $5  each. 

Swine — Nearly  all  at  market  were  retailed  at  5  for 
ows  and  G  for  barrows. 


NOTICE. 

The  T  uslees  ol  Ihc  Middlese.t   A,»riculiural   Sociely  will 

Did  their  Anmia!  Meeting  at  Shepherd's   Hotel,  in  Concord, 

Tuesday  the  5lli  dav  of  January  next,  at  10  o'<-lock,  A.  M. 

TI'JIO  IHY  PRKSCOTT.  Secrctar;/. 
Concord,  Dec.  17,  1835.  li 


TEAZLE  SEED. 

Just  received  50  lbs.  |  rime  Teazle  Seed.    The  importance 

'  this  crop  merits  the  attention  of  agriculturists. 

Dec.  16.  G.  C.BARRETT. 


FAR9I  FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

An  excellent  Farm  containing  70  acres,  situated  in  Marlbo- 
jgh,  Mass.,  with  a  house  and  bam  Iheiwon.lor  sale,  or  wiiidd 

exchanged  for  properiv  in  the  city  of  Bo.^ion.  For  terms 
d  particulars  inquire  of"G.  C.  BAKRETT  at  litis  office,  or 

B.  PROCTOR,  Esq.  of  said  Marlborough.  6m 


MORVS  MULTICAULIS. 

Fruit  and  Obnai«e1«tal  Trees. 
foRSERT    OF  WiLi.i.iM    Kenrick,    iVonaiilum   Hill   in 
WTO.N,  near  Boslim,  and  near  the    W'oieester  Rail  Road. 
ections  of  Ihe  finest  varielies  of  New   Fletnish  Hears, — 
Apples,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Plums,  Neclarins,  Almonds, 
icols.    Grape   Vine.*,   Currants,  Rasberries,  line  imported 
icashire  Gooseberries,  Sirawerries,  &c. — 
loRUS  MDLTlc*l)Lls,or  Ci.iiiese  Mulberry,  by  the  single 
,  the  100  or  1000— and  HIantaiious  for  silk  furnished  at  ihe 
'iced  prices  and  reasonable  rales. 
2,000  Peach  Trees  of  finest  select  kinds  are  now  ready  lor 

mam''ntal  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  Roses  of  about  1000 
'.t  kinds, — .\ls.i  Herbaceous  flowering  planis,  PcEonies  and 
ndid  Double  Dahlias. 

he  excellence  of  the  varieties,  the  qualily,  the  size,  con- 
ally  improve    as  the   mimbers   are  augmented.      These 
comprise  nearly  400,t00 — covering    compactly    aboul 

1  orders  left  with  Geo.  C.  Barrett,  who  is  Agent,  at 
eed  Store  and  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Reposi- 
Nos-51<<-52,  North  Market  street,  will  be  in  likj  mau- 
«o!y  attended  to — Catalogues  gratis,  on  application. 


A  VALUABLE  FARM  FOR  REKT, 

IE  Farm  lately  occupied  bv  Doct.Seth  Millincton,  dec'd., 
I  one  mile  from  the  towu'of  St.  Charles.  The  Land  is 
ate,  and  in  good  order  for  culiivation.  There  aie  two 
rds  of  choice  variety  ol  fruits,  embracing  manv  kinds  of 
and  keeping  Apples— there  are  in  all  aboul  3000  fruit 
i;  there  is  also  an  orchard  and  hedge  of  white  Mulberry 
i,  2000  in  number,  n  excellent  order  for  rearing  silk 
IS— [it  is  proven  that  this  climate  is  well  adapted  to  the 
ng  of  silk.  There  are  about  sixty  acres  in  these  or 
5.  There  are  about  twenty  acres  in  good  timothy 
5w,  aboul  forty  acres  of  excellent  pasture  adjacent  to 
ill,  and  about  fifty  acres  of  other  land  for  farming  pnr- 
There  is  on  tne  farm  a  valuable  Ox  Tread  Mil' 
is  capable  of  grinding  40  or  .50  bushels  of  corn  or 
in  a  day— the  mill  will  bo  leased  logetherwiih  ten  o.\en. 
uildinp  are  a  capacious  dwalling  house;  a  good  barn, 
,  kitchen,  and  other  out  houses.  There  is  also  on  the 
a  valuable  mine  of  superior  Stone  Coal,  capable  of 
ing  :iny  quantity— two  shafts  have  already  been  sunk. 
irm  may  be  leased  entire,  or  divided  in  such  manner  as 
•St  suit  tenants,  for  one  year,  or  term  of  years,  apply  at 
fice  or  to  J.  M.  MILLING  TON,  Adin'r. 
Charles,  Mi.  sept  19  of  Seth  MHIinglon  dec'd. 


lUULBEKRV  TUKKS  ANU  SEEDS. 

100  Ono  Chinese  Mulberry,  or  M..rus  IMullicaulis,  of  various 
sizes,  at  reduced  prices. 

150.0110  While  Italian  Mulberry,  at  very  low  rales  by  the 
1000  or  larger  quantities. 

"Zm  lbs  While  Italian  Mulberry  seeds. 

Also  111,.  i„llo«Mig  sup  rior  large  sized  Irccs  which  now  form 
a  Molb.rrv  orch.ird,  but  must  be  removed, 

2000  Cli'mose  .Mulberry,  3  years  old,  'J  lo  S  feel  high. 
do  do  2        do        6J  tod  feel  hi;;  h. 

do  do  3        do  and   biulded   on    the 

While  Mulberry,  which  have  proved  to  be  much  more  hardy 
than  Ihose  from  cuttings. 

These  6000  trees  are  the  greatest  acquisition  that  any  silk 
cullurisi  can  possibly  obtain,  and  there  is  nol  another  equally 
valuable  colhuiion  for  sale  in  the  Union,  as  those  who  have 
such  will  nol  piiii  with  them. 

50,000  ciiiiings  of  the  Chinese  Mulberry  at  a  reasonable 
rale  by  1000,  iS.-c. 

The  New  Catalogues  of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  are 
just  published,  comprising  the  largest  assortment  ever  ofi'ered 
tiir  sale,  and  including  all  the  choice  new  varielies.  Venders 
will  be  supplied  in  any  quantities  at  very  low  rales  and  a  liberal 
credit 

The  subscribers  will  enter  into  contracts  to  suppi)'  any 
number  of  Chinese  or  While  lutlian  Mulberries  on  very  reason- 
able terms. 

Fruii  and  Ornamental  Trees  of  all  kinds,  Bulbous  Roots, 
Green  House  Plants  and  every  other  article  promptly  sup- 
plied and  at  very  moderate  prices 

N.  1!.  Pear  Trees  of  large  size,— Catalogues  will  be  sent 
to  every  applicant. 

Flushing,  L.  I.  Oct.  7.  WM-  PRINCE  &  SONS. 


VALUABLE  NEW  ■lVt>RK  ON  SILK 

American  Silk  Grower's  Guide,  is  this  day  published  at  the 
office  of  the  New  England  Farmer — being  the  an  of  growing 
the  Mulberry  and  manufacture  ol  Silk  on  the  system  of  sic- 
cessive  crcps  each  season — by  Wm.  Kknrick,  author  of  the 
New  American  Orchardisl;  112  pp.  price  42  cents,  neatly 
bound  in  cloth.  Booksellers  and  traders  supplied  on  favorable 
lerms.  GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 


FARM    FOR  SALE. 

Situated  in  Leominster,  County  of  Worcester,  on  the  main 
road  midway  between  ihc  towns  of  I.eominsler  and  Filchhurg 
and  lately  occupii'd  by  Mr  Henry  Jackson,  deceased.  Said 
F.irm  contains  about  7C  acres  of 'land,  and  has  on  it  a  house 
and  barn  in  good  repair,  an  orchard,  good  pasturage  and 
wood  lol.  For  further  information  apply  lo  Mr  Benjamin 
Peirce,  near  the  premises  —  or 

DR.  J.B.  S.JACKSON, 

Dec.  9  5t  No.  6,  Bedford  Place. 


FARM  TO  LET  IN  MEDFORD 

Aboul  5  miles  from  Boston;  containing  40  acres  of  excel- 
lent Land,  well  ad.  pled  lo  mowing,  tillage  and  pasturage. 
Said  farm  has  been  heretofore  improved  as  a  milk  iarm. 

Apply  to  Luther  Angler,  near  Medford  Bridge. 

N.  B.  Adjoining  the  above  farm  is  about  ihe  same  number 
of  acres  of  similar  land,  which  may  be  had  on  application  to 
NATHAN  ADAMS,  Esq. 

Medford,  Nov.  26,  1835.  tf 


MORUS  MULTIC4ULIS. 

JOSEPH  DAVENPORT,  of  Colerain,  Mass.  offers  for 
sale  16,000  trees  of  the  .Morus  Multicaulis,  or  Chinese  Mul- 
berry, being  a  part  of  his  trees  cullivated  at  Colerain  and  at 
Suffield,  Cl.,  IG  m.lcs  north  of  Hartford,  or.e  mile  from  the 
river.  The  trees  are  from  2  to  5  feet  high.  Price  according 
lo  size,  from  25  lo  30  dollars  per  hundred.  Were  propagated 
from  trees  thai  endured  Ihe  last  severe  winter  unprotected. 
Purchasers  will  be  furnished  with  a  knowledge  of  ils  culture 
and  suilable  soil,  which,  if  attended  to  will  ensure  it  without 
proteelion  against  Ihe  severity  of  our  climate.  Trees  will  be 
carefully  packed  and  forwarded  by  land  or  water  lo  any  part 
of  the  country.    Orders  received  by  mail  will  receive  prompt 


LUSTRE  FLOWER  POTS. 

For  sale  at  he  New  England  Farmer  Office,  beautiful  Super 
Superb  Flower  Pots.  , 


COMPLETE  SET  OF   THE   FARMER 

For  sale  at  this  office,  one  complete  set  of  the  New  England 
Farmer  comprising  twelve  volumes,  neatly  a:  d  well  bound 
and  perfect.    Price  «!3  25  per  volume,  cash.  Nov.  25 


1000  lbs.  DEEP  RED  ONION  SEED. 

500     "  Yellow,  do. 

vth  of  1835,    for  sale  by  GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 


MORUS  MULTICAULIS. 

For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  51  and  52'  North 
Market  street,  any  number  of  Trees  of  the  Morus  Multicaulis 
or  Chinese  Mulberry.  These  trees  Mere  propagated  in  this 
country.  The  superiority  of  Ihe  foliage  of  this  tree  as  food 
for  the  silk-worm  over  all  other,  has  repeatedly  been  tested, 
and  is  prov.  d  beyond  a  doubt,  'I'he  price  for'Trees,  from  4 
lo  5  feel  high  is  530  per  hundred,  jH,bO  per  dozen,  c^.  50c 
single.  Trees  but  2  or  3,  with  good  roots  g25  per  hundred. 
GEORGE  C  BARRETT. 


PR!Ci:.S  Ol'  COIJ.N'TRY   IMIODUCK. 

CORKEOTEl)    WITH    GREAT    CARE,   WEEKLY. 

I 

Apples,     Russetis  and  Baldwins. 

barrel 

1  50 

I'V'j 

I'eans,  white,  .        . 

bushel 

1  23 

1  7^ 

liEEK,  mess. 

barrel 

10  50 

ll(,i» 

Cargo,  No.  1. 

'• 

8  50 

9  00 

prime,         .... 

7  00 

7  2.'-. 

Beeswax,  (Americnn)     . 

pound 

2* 

HuTTER  inspected.  No.  1,     . 

" 

19 

2.1 

Cheese,  new  milk 

" 

8 

<j 

Feathers,  nnrlliern,  geese,      . 

46 

50 

soulhern,  geese. 

•' 

42 

45 

Flax,  American,      .... 

" 

9 

10 

Fish,  Cod, 

quintal 

2  75 

2  87 

Flour,  Genesee,      .        .     cash     . 

barrel 

7  75 

7rt 

Baliimore,  Howard  strcel. 

*■ 

7  75 

7  81 

Baltimore,  wharf, 

7  50 

7  62 

Alexandiia, 

" 

7  50 

76- 

Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow  . 

bushel 

1  13 

1  15 

southern  flat  yellow 

1  06 

lO'l 

while. 

'' 

1  00 

I  10 

Rye,  norlhern. 

** 

I    5 

1  05 

Barley 

" 

1  III 

(lals,  nor  hern, .     (prime) 

" 

62 

65 

Hay,  best  English,  per  ton  of  2000  lbs 

22  00 

'-^5  00 

eastern  screwed,   . 

'* 

2100 

24  00 

hard  pressed,    .... 

20  00 

24  00 

gallon 

Hops,  1st  quality 

pound 

13 

14 

2d  qualily    .... 

" 

11 

12 

Lakd,  Boston,  1st  sort,    . 

" 

12 

13 

southern,  1st  sort. 

11 

12 

Leather,  s.'aughter,  sole. 

" 

19 

20 

do.        upper, 
dry  hide,  sole. 

" 

12 

14 

19 

21 

do.        upper,  . 

" 

18 

20 

Philadelphia,  sole. 

" 

27 

39 

Baliimore,  sole,  . 

" 

25 

27 

Lime,  best  sort,        .... 

cask 

1  10 

1  15 

Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  of  2200  lbs. 

3  12 

3.'!7 

Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  exlia  clear,  . 

barrel 

20  00 

2100 

Navy,  mess,.         .         .         . 

" 

bone,  middlings,  scarce. 

•* 

Seeds,  Herd's  Grass, 

bushel 

225 

2  50 

Red  Top, 

75 

90 

Red  C  over,  norlhern. 

pound 

10 

11 

Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 

bushel 

2:75 

300 

Tallow,  tried,     .        .        . 

cwt. 

8  50 

90« 

\VooL,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces,     . 

pound 

65 

American,  full  blood,  washed. 

.* 

55 

65 

do.        3-4lhs            do. 

" 

55 

58 

do.         1-2                do. 

" 

SO 

do.         1-4  and  common 

tt 

40 

■I  ft 

Native  washed 

<i 

38 

60 

c       r  Pulled  superfine,       . 

" 

58 

60 

Z^  1  1st  Lambs,    . 

It 

50 

5."? 

-S:S.^2d       do. 

« 

40 

41 

.JS.     3d        do,          .          . 

« 

SO 

'=       list  Spinning,     .        . 

« 

40 

50 

Soulhern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  cts. 

less  per  lb. 

' 

PROVISION    MARKET. 

RETAIL    PRICKS.                                    u 

h 

Hams,  norlhern. 

poun 

U'    12 

•^,1i 

southern,  and  western, 

(. 

11 

]- 

Pork,  whole  hogs. 

« 

7 

« 

Poultry,    . 

it 

10 

14 

Butter,  (tub)    . 

•1 

26 

Imnp 

" 

24 

27 

dozen 

25 

25 

Potatoes, 

bushe 

30 

40 

Cider, 

barre 

125 

175 

HOLLIS'  CELEBRATED  HORSE  LINIMENT, 

For   Sprains,    Bruises,    Wind-Galls,    Old  Strains,   Stif 

joints.  Swelled  or  Cracted  Heels,  and  for  Horses  that   aie 

strained  in  theXback  sinews,  wrung  in  the  withers,  Sfc.  ;  alsa 

for  Glandular  swellings  of  the  throat. 

The  ingredients  which  compose  this  prepare  tioii  have  beeA 
careiilly  selected  after  many  years'  experience,  and  are  some 
of  the  most  successful  remedies  uniled,correclly  proportioned 
and  happily  adapted  to  affiiird  relief  in  all  die  above  mentioneJ 
complainls;  the  proprietor  feels  assured  that  when  once  tlii» 
ariicle  is  used,  it  will  be  preferred  to  any  olher,  as  it  is  deci'' 
ediy  ihe  best  and  certainly  the  most  convenient  ariicle  in  r      -'• 

N.  B.  Persons  afflicleil  with  Rheumatism,  Sprains,  Cr  "^• 
Numbness,  Sliffiiess,  or  Weakness  in  the  Joints,  will  6'  ,""?''• 
Liniment  a  valuable  and  efficacious  remedy.  "■  '""* 

Prepared  and  sold  by  THOMAS  HOLLIS,  Drr 
Chemist.  No.  30,  Union  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  '°'^""  """^ 

Hj'  The  Public  are  requested  to  observe  thai   .-,,    ,  .    , 
signed.  "^"^  ''M  ,s 

Price  for  large  Bottles  one  dollar,  small  do   71;  ,.„, 

■  '*^  ceuis^        o£QI 
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Fjom  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE  CONFESSION. 

■Tliere's  sornewhit  on  ijiy  breast,  faliicr. 

There's  somewhat  on  iny  breast ! 
The  livelong  day  I  sigh  father. 

At  night  I  cannot  rest  ; 
;I  cannot  take  my  rest,  f.ither, 
Thongh  I  would  fain  do  so, 
A  weary  weight  oppresselh  me  — 
This  weary  weight  of  wo  ! 

•'Tis  not  the  lack  of  gold,  father. 

Nor  lack  of  worldly  gear  ; 
My  lands  are  broad  and  fair  to  see, 

A1[y  friends  are  kind  and  dear  ; 
My  kin  are  real  and  true,  father. 

They  mourn  to  see  my  grief. 
But  oh  !  'tis  not  a  kinsman's  hand 

Can  give  my  heart  relief  ! 

'Tis  not  that  Janet's  false,  father, 

'Tis  not  that  she's  unkind  ; 
Though  busy  flatterers  swarm  around 

I  know  her  constant  mind. 
'Tis  not  her  coldness,  father. 

That  chills  my  laboring  breast  — 
Jt's  that  confounded  cucumber 

I've  ate,  and  can't  digest. 


Dyspepsi.* The  Journal  of  the  Franklia  In- 
stitute, contains  a  description  of  a  patent  machine 
for  tlie  cure  of  the   Dyspepsia,  made  by  Charles 
Wood,  New   Bedford,  Bristol  county,  Mass.  Jan. 
16.     This  machine  consists  of  a  table  or  platform, 
upon  which  the  patient  is  to  stand,  and  where  he 
is  to  take  hold  of  a  couple  of  handles,  by  which 
he  is  to   work  a  swinging  part  of  the  apparatus 
backward  and  forward.     The  swinging  part  con- 
sists of  two  vibrating  bars,  which  are  attached  by 
pivots,  one  on  each  side  of  the  table,  their  upper 
ends    being  united  by  a  cross   bar,  forming   the 
handles.     The  weighted  lower  ends  are  to  rub  or 
strike  against  certain  obstructions  projecting  from 
the  table  legs,  and  by  this   means  a  sudden  jerk 
will  be  given  to  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  chest, 
thus  e.xercising  them   in  such  a  manner  as  to  re- 
store its  tone  to  the  stomacli,  and  of  consequence, 
health  to   tlie  patient.     There  were   in  existence 
(adds  tbe  Journal)  before  his  patent  was  obtained, 
several  .machines  adapted'  to  the  same  purpose, 
which  every  one   had  the  right,  if  they  had   the 
disposition  to   use.     One  of  them  is  technically 
known  under  the  name  of  the  wood-axe,  another 
of  them  is  denominated  a  saw,  and  there  is  a  set 
of  them   called  a  maul  and    wedges.     We  have 
also  heard  of  the  application,  in  certain  country 


powers,  gives  the  secret  contest  victory,  and  un- 
veils to  our  astonishment  ideal  worlds ;  secures  us 
from  temptation  and  sensuality,  and  exalts  us  in 
tlie  scale  of  rational  beings.  When  1  pass  by  the 
grog  shop  and  hear  the  idle  dispute  and  the  ob- 
scene song  —  when  I  see  the  cart  rolled  along 
filled  with  intoxicated  youth,  singing  and  shouting 
as  they  go  —  when  I  discover  the  boat  sailing 
down  the  river,  where  you  can  discover  the  influ- 
ence of  rum  by  the  noise  which  it  makes  —  1  can 
not  hel])  but  ask,  were  these  people  taught  to 
,read  ?  Was  there  no  social  library  to  which  they 
CQuld  have  access?  Did  they  ever  know  the 
calm  satisfaction  of  taking  an  improving  volume 
by  a  peaceful  fireside  ?  O,  did  they  ever  taste 
the  luxury  of  improving  the  mind?  You  hardly 
ever  knew  the  young  man  that  loved  his  home 
and  his  book  that  was  vicious.  Knowledge  is 
often  thc^oor  man's  wealth.  It  is  a  treasure  that 
no  thief  can  steal,  no  moth  nor  rust  can  corrupt. 
By  this,  you  turn  his  cottage  to  a  palace,  and  you 
give  a  treasure  which  is  always  improving  and 
can  never  be  lost  "  The  poor  man,"  says  Robert 
Hall,  "  who  has  gained  a  taste  for  good  books, 
will,  in  all  likelihood,  become  thoughtful ;  and 
when  you  have  given  the  poor  a  habit  of  thinking, 
you  have  conferred  on  them  a  much  greater  favor 
than  by  the  gift  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  since 
you  have  put  in  their  possession  the  principle  of 
all  legitimate  prosperity." 

Nor  is  it  to  the  poor  alone,  that  this  remark  ap- 
plies. The  rich  need  occupation,  their  hearts  are 
often  like  seas,  which,  stagnant  luuler  a  breathless 
atmosphere,  putrify  for  the  want  of  a  wave.  Em- 
ployment, rouseil  by  some  noble  object,  is  the  se- 
cret of  happiness. 


from  bread,  because  eating  nothing  else  they  may 
eat  too  much  of  it,  and  gluttony  will  certainly 
produce  death.  Men  will  never  enjoy  health  till 
they  will  learn  to  live  without  eating  and  drink- 
ing." 

American  Gold  Mines The  following  table 

(says  the  Philadelphia  Gazette)  exhibits  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  brought  to  the  mint  in  the  following 
years,  ending  on  30th  September,  but  does  not 
comprise  the  quantity  sold  for  the  jiurpose  of  be- 
ing manufactured  without  being  coined. 

1824, $5,000 

1825, •       17,000 

1826 20,000 

1827, 21,000 

1828, 46,000 

1829, 140,000 

1830, 446,000 

1831, 520,000 

1832, 678,00(; 

1833,     . 868,000 

1834 743,000 

1835, 654,000 

$4,168,000 


Coebett's  Habits. — The  late  Mr  Cobbett  in 
his  diet  was  extremely  frugal  and  simple,  and  fas- 
tidiously regular  in  his  hours,  rising  with  the  sun 
or  before,  and  retiring  to  bed  by  nine.  He  used 
to  say,  "  no  honest  man  ought  to  be  up  later  than 
ten."  Two  young  gentlemen,  who  attended  him 
as  secretaries,  alternately  rose  at  about  three  or 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  write  while  he  dic- 
tated, which  he  usually  did  while  pacing  the  rooiri 
backwards  and  forwards,  paying  regard  to  the 
punctuation,  parentheses,  &c.  all  in  the  same 
breath,  so  that  the  matter  needed  no  further  cor- 
rection for  the  press.  He  would  not  permit  any 
alteration  iu  the  domestic  arrangements  during  his 
stay  at  Landguard,  but  seemed  studious  to  con- 
form to  all  existing  regulations,  good  humoredly 
overruling  any  proposal  to  consult  his  ease  or 
comfort.  The  room  in  which  he  slept  looking 
into  the  farm  yard,  his  host  expressed  a  fear  that 
he  might  be  disturbed  too  early  in  the   morning 


The  North  Carolinians  have  been  made  happy 
by  the  discovery  that  one  of  their  mountains  is 
some  hundred  feet  higher  than  any  other  in  the 
United  States,  notwithstanding  the  pre-eminence 
heretofore  claimed  by  New  Hampshire  for  the 
White  Hills  —  and  the  Raleigh  Register  seems 
nearly  overcome  by  such  a  God-send.  The  edi- 
tor says,  "  had  we  learned  from  a  less  respectable 
source  that  the  highest  mountain  in  the  United 
States  was  to  be  found  in  North  Carolina,  we 
would  not  have  believed  the  fact." 


A  man  of  science  can  do  greater  things  in  his 
closet  than  a  general  at  the  head  of  an  army,  or 
a  despot  with  the  physical  force  of  a  nation  under 
his  control. 

Genius,  without  good  sense,  is  of  little  use  to 
its  owner.  Negligence  and  irregularity  render 
the  most  splendid  talents  like  sharp  tools  in  the 
hands  of  one  who  does  not  know  how  to  use 
them. 


by  the  uoise  of  the  cattle  and  poultry.  Mr  Cob- 
places,  of  what  are  there  known  under  the  names  I  bett  quashed  the  objection  by  saying,  "he  were 
of  a  hoe  and  a  spade,  which  are  said  to  be  very  but  a  poor  farmer  who  would  allow  his  live  stock 
good  stimulants  and  tonics.  In  the  use  of  them,  |  to  be  up  before  him." 
withal,  it  is  believed,  that  the  result  of  the  exercise 
is  productive  of  other  benefit,  besides  that  accru- 
ing irntnediately  to  the  patient. — J^an.  Inq. 


An  Extract. — There  is  a  close  connexion  be- 
tween ignorance  and  vice;  and  in  such  a  country 
as  our  own,  the  connexion  is  fatal  to  freedom. 
Knowledge  opens  sources  of  pleasure  which  the 
ignorant  <;an  never  know  —  the  pursuit  of  it  fills 
up  every  idle  hour,  opens  to  the  mind  a  constant 
source  of  occupation,  wakes  up  the  slumbering 


Advice. — The  Boston  Courier  wittily  winds 
up  a  critique  on  Diet  and  Regimen  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : — 

"  We  advise  all  persons  to  abstain  from  all  sorts 
of  meat,  for  it  is  too  fat;  from  all  sorts  of  liquid, 
because  it  produces  uneasiness  in  the  stomach  ; 
from  all  fruits,  because  they  are  acid  ;  from  but- 
ler, for  it  is  an  arch  demon  ;  from  cheese,  because 
it  is  not  cheese  ;  from  all  spices  and  dried  fruits, 
because  they  irritate  the  lining  of  the  bowels ;  and 
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(Korthe  .New  KniLuiil  Faliacr.) 
REPORT  OX  BUTTER  AND  CHEKSE, 

Till-  ('oiiiMiittce  of  ilic  .Massiu-lmso  ts  Sooiety 
Tor  till'  Proiiiolion  of  Agriculture,  to  wliorii  wen- 
ssi'.'iierl  the  iliities  of  awarding  preniiutns  for 
ButtiM-sind  Cheese,  report  as  follows: — 

Tlmt  hoiiig  assistcil  by  E.  T.  Hastings,  John 
[TnnI,  ami  N.  A.  Thoin|isini,  Esqrs.,  the  last  ofli- 
iating  as  Secretary,  tlicy  have  performed  their 
liitics  to  their  own  satisfaction,  and  they  hope  to 
reneral  neeejitatioti.  There  were  eleven  lots  of 
Sutter  exhihited  for  premiun's,  as  follows. 
Lot  No.   1  —  5  firkius  —  Nathan  Gushing,  Vt. 

—  very  iiriiuc. 

Lot  No.  2  —  6  tubs  —  Elijah  Hapgood,  Shrews- 
lury  —  very  iirirne. 

This  lot  the  committee  considered  entitled  to 
he  Society's  3il  premium  of  .soQ,  and  they  award 
he  same  accordingly. 

Lot  No.  3 — 9  pots  and  5  firkins  —  Luther 
^Chamberlain,  Westboro'  —  good.  One  pot  very 
rime.  The  committee  regret  to  observe  that 
here  was  quite  a  falling  off  both  in  Mr  Chamber- 
lin's  Butter  and  the  manner  of  putting  it  up  this 
eason  from  what  they  have  usually  observed. 

Lot  No.  4  —  6   tubs  —  Tiiomas   Wright,  Ster- 

ig  —  fair. 

Lot  No.  5  —  12  tubs  —  AVilliam  Bachop,  Vt. 

—  very  extra  and  very  uniformly  good.  The 
ommittee  could  find  but  one  fault,  (if  fault  it 
ouid  he  eallerl)  in  Mr  Bachop's  lot  of  butter, 
'his   consisted   in    the   too   liberal   use  of  sugar. 

hey  reconuneud  to  Mr  Bachop  to  omit  that  arti- 
le  altogether  in  the  manufacture  of  butter,  or  at 
ast  to  use  only  half  the  quantity  used  this  year. 
Notwithstanding  this  objection,  however,  thecom- 
littee  consider  Mr  B.'s  butter  superior  to  any 
ther  offered,  and  accordingly  award  to  him  the 
ociety's  first  premium  of  $50. 

Lot  No.  6  —  7  tubs  —  Robert  Gibson,  Vt.  — 
rdinary. 

Lot  No.  7  —  6  tubs  —  Richard  Hildreth,  Ster- 
ng —  very  extra. 

This  lot  of  butter  the  committee  considered 
)stly  entitled  to  the  Society's  2d  premium  of  $25, 
nd  accordingly  award  the  same  to  Mr  Hildreth. 

Lot  No.  8  —  10  tubs  —  Claude  Harvey,  Barnet, 
''t.  This  lot  the  committee  considered  very 
ood,  as  a  loi ;  three  tubs,  however,  were  of  ordi- 
ary  quality  ;  with  the  exception  of  these  tliree 
lbs,  the  residue  the  conuiiittee  think  nearly  if 
ot  quite  equal  to  Mr  Hajigood's  lot. 

Lot  No.  9  —  8  pots  —  George  Denny,  West- 
oro'.  The  packed  butter  in  this  lot  the  conimit- 
ee  considered  very  good,  but  upon  the  top  of 
ach  pot  there  were  a  number  of  small  balls,  the 
uality  of  which  they  pronounced  quite  ordinary. 

Lot  No.  10  —  4  pots  and  3  boxes  -,-  Charles 
'utter,  \\  eston  —  fair. 

Lot  No.  11—5  firkins  —  Benjamin  Fay,  West- 
lorough  —  good.       , 


The  committee  after  a  very  critical  and  careful 
examination  of  all  the  statements  made  by  the 
several  claimants  respecting  the  number  of  cow-s 
kept  on  the  farm  ;  the  mode  of  keeping  them  ; 
the  management  of  the  milk  and  cream  ;  the 
method  of  churning  in  winter  and  siimmei;;  the 
means  used  to  express  the  butteririilk  ;  the  quan- 
tity of  salt  employed  ;  whether  saltpetre  or  any 
other  substances  have  been  used  in  the  process; 
the  best  time  for  churning  and  keeping  butter  in 
hot  weather  ;  the  best  method  of  )ireserving  it  in 
and  throusih  the  summer  and  winter,  and  in  what 
vessels:  Rejiort,  they  do  not  find  in  any  of  the 
statements  a  process  described  which  differs  essen- 
tially from  those  given  in  former  years. 

The  premium  butter  sold  at  auction  as  follows  : 
First  premium,  from  39  to  37  cents  per  pound. 
Second  do.  36  do. 

Third     do.  38  to  37  do. 

There  were  three  lots  of  old  and  nine  lots  of 
new  Cheese  exhibited  for  premium  as  follows: 

Old  Cheese,  Lot   No.   1,  11  Cheeses,  John  Mat- 
thews, New  Braintree.     Very  good. 
Old   Cheese,  Lot   No.  2,  13  Cheeses,  David   Lee, 
Barre.     Extra. 

The  committee  considered  this  lot  to  be  justly 
entitled  to  a  premium,  and  have  accordingly 
awarded  to  Mr  Lee  the  Society's  first  premium  of 
twentyfive  dollars. 

Lot  No.  3.  7  Cheeses,  J.  E.  Hoyt,  Vt.  This 
lot  the  committee  did  not  examine,  the  same 
cheese  having  obtained  the  Society's  first  premium 
on  old  cheese  last  year. 

New  Cheese,  Lot  No.  1,  11  Cheeses,  John  Hun- 
ter, New  Braintree.     Good. 

New   Cheese,  Lot   No.  2,  9  Cheeses,    Ebenezer 
Tidd,  .New  Braintree. 
This  lot   the    Committee  considered   of   extra 

quality,  and  awarded  to  Mr   Tidd  the  Society's 

second  premium  of  $20. 

New  Cheese,  Lot  No.  3,  12  Cheeses,  Job  Rainger, 
New  Braintree.     Very  good. 

Lot  No.  4,  5  Cheeses,  A.  H.  Bowman,  New  Brain- 
tree.    Very  good. 

Lot   No.    5,    13    Cheeses,    Daniel    Hunter,    New 
Braintree.     Ordinary. 

Lot  No.   6,  11  Cheeses,  Roswell   Converse,  A^ew 
Braintree.      Good. 

Lot  No.  7,   14  Cheeses,  Lorenzo  Converse,  New 
Braintree.     Fair. 

Lot  No.  8,  15  Cheeses,  David  Lee,  Barre.     Very 
good. 

Lot  No.  9,  9   Cheeses,  Timothy  Fisher,  Lvndcn, 
Vt. 
This    lot   the   committee    considered    of  extra 

quality,   and   scarcely  inferior   to   Mr  Tidd's  lor, 

and  with   much  difficulty  decided   between  them. 

As   a  lot,  however,  they  finally  decided  that   Mr 

Tidd's  was  the  best.     Mr  Tidd's  premium  cheese 

sold  at  auction  at  14  cents  per  pound.     The  other 

|ircmiuin  cheese  was  not  sold.     It  does  not  appear 

from  the  statements  exhibited,  to  be  any  peculiar- 


't'es  in  the  modes  of  mamifiicturing  the  cheese 
adopted  by  the  successful  competitors  that  deserve 
particular  mention. 

As  these  premiums  were  originally  the  sub- 
scription of  individuals  addf-d  to  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  and  offered  and  awarded  by  a  Committee 
of  this  board,  at  the  request  of  the  subscribers, 
and  heretofore  the  use  of  the  public  halls  of  the 
city  have  been  readily  granted  ;  and  as  for  the 
last  two  years  the  request  for  the  use  of  the  pub- 
lic rooms  has  been  denied, and  the  funds  also  have 
been  wholly  furnished  by  the  Society,  the  com- 
mittee recommend  to  the  Trustees  to  discontinue 
the  premiums  in  future. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  IIersy  Derby. 

Boston,  Dec.  2,  1835. 


(From  tlie  New  York  Farmer  and  Gardener.) 
SHEEP    HUSBANDRY. 

In  my  communication  to  the  last  number  o*" 
Ihe  New  York  Farmer,  I  referred  to  an  account 
of  a  sheep  establishment,  politely  furnished  nie  by 
a  very  intelligent  and  ex]ierimental  shepherd, 
Leonard  Jarvis,  Esq.,  of  Claremont,  N.  H.,  as 
accidentally  mislaid.  It  has  since  come  to  hand, 
and  1  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  it  to  my 
agricultural  friends,  to  whom  it  will  be  interest- 
ing. 

Claremont,  J\r.  H.  Aug.  23, 1835. 

Rev.  H.  Colman — Dear  Sir:  My  avocations 
have  been  so  pressing,  that  uritil  this  moment  I 
have  not  been  able  to  communicate,  as  you  re- 
(picsted  me,  some  remarks  upon  my  sheep  and 
their  treatment.  Though  1  have  been  a  shepherd 
30  years,  with  a  flock  seldom  ever  less  than  1000, 
more  frequently  2000,  I  am  stiil  somewhat  unde- 
cided what  description  of  wool  can  be  grown 
most  profitably,  and  whether  carefully  breeding  in 
and  in,  or  judiciously  crossing,  produces  the  great- 
est itni)rovenient. 

I  commenced  growing  fine  wool  with  a  consid- 
erable number  of  the  imported  Paiilar  and  Escu- 
rial,  then  considered  as  the  best  stock  in  Spain, 
which  flock  I  have  kept  to  this  day,  pure  and 
unmixed,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  crossing  two 
flocks,  have  a  third  flock,  combining  generally 
the  properties  of  both  flocks,  but  occasionally 
showing  the  characteristics  of  one  of  them.  At 
the  introduction  of  the  Saxons  I  jirocured  some 
valuable  bucks,  and  by  crossing  them  with  pure 
Merinos,  acquired  a  fourth  flock,  and  consequently 
have  bar',  for  the  last  ten  years,  four  distinct 
flocks,  viz:  Paiilar,  Escurial,  Paularand  Escurial 
mixed,  and  Saxon  luiited  with  Merino.  These 
4  flocks  have  acquired  great  perfection  by  my 
unremitted  attention  to  the  selection  of  breeders, 
the  Merino  at  this  time  carrying  a  much  finer 
fleece  than  in  ISIO,  as  is  apparent  by  contrasting 
the  present  clips  with  wool  shorn  in  that  year. 
There  is  very  little  difterence  in  the  fineness  of 
my  Saxon  and  Escurial  fleeces  ;  these  last  are 
somewhat  heavier,  with  a  staple  more  elastic. 
The  Escurial  has  a  greater  resemblance  than  any 
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botli  in  form  and  fli^ccc,  to  the 
have  seen,  and  is  probahly  the 
from  which  the  most  approved 
Saxons  originated.  The  Panlars  are  more  com- 
pact in  form,  have  heavier  fleeces,  and  are  con- 
stitntionally  the  most  hardy  of  all  llie  IMerino  race. 
]  omitted  to  say,  that  1  had  also,  when  1  bcpan  to 
grow  fine  wool,  three  other  pure  Merino  flocks, 
viz:  the  Nigretta,  Equiroz  and  Monlarco;  but, 
after  a  few  years' experience,  1  gave  aflecided  pre- 
ference to  the  Paular  and  Escurial,  and  discarded 
tlie  others.  You  have  now  a  concise  description 
of  my  kinds  of  shcej) ;  and  I  wiil  say  a  word  or 
two  as  to  their  gi^neral  nianagcwnent. 

I  nsiinlly  commence  with  dry  fodder  by  the 
middle  of  November,  and  discontinne  by  the  5tli 
of  May  ;  generally,  however,  (or  the  iirsl  and  last 
fifteen  days,  giving  no  hay,  mdess  the  gronnd 
should  be  covered,  but  feeding  abont  half  a  gill 
of  Indian  corn  to  the  sheep  twice  a  day.  As  far 
as  my  experience  extends,  a  ton  of  good  hay  will 
suffice  for  ten  sheep,  with  the  above  quantity  of 
grain.  They  are  fed  frotn  racks  in  the  yard,  and 
have  sheds  to  retire  to  at  wiil.  1  have  fed  under 
cover,  but  believe  that  it  tends  to  diminish  the  ap- 
petite, and  injure  the  constitution.  They  are 
kept  in  separate  yards,  in  nund>er  from  50  to  100, 
taking  care  to  keep  those  of  about  the  same  de- 
gree of  strength  by  themselves  ;  and  liaving  run- 
ning water,  though,  when  the  ground  is  covered  jf 
with  snow,  1  think  they  do  well  without  it.  1 
allow  about  four  bushels  of  salt  to  the  100  sheep, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  coiisnined  when  the 
sheep  are  at  grass.  My  bucks  run  with  the  ewes 
from  the  1st  to  the  lOth  of  December,  allowing 
tirree  to  the  100.  The  number  of  lambs  reared 
depends  nnich  niion  the  season  ;  60  lainbs  from 
the  100  ewes  may  be  the  average  from  flocks  in 
quality  like  mine  ;  frotn  coarser  flocks  the  return 
is  greater.  The  ewes  are  not  peimitled  to  re- 
ceive the  buck  till  after  they  are  two  years  okl, 
aud  I  prefer  bucks  from  two  years  old  to  four. 

These  few  facts  will  probably  afibrd  you  little 
or  no  information  ;  but  in  compliance  with  your 
request,  1  communicate  them,  and  should  be  grat- 
ified on  receiving  some  account  of  your  own 
management.  1  am,  dear  Sir,  very  respectfully, 
Lkonard  Jarvis. 

To  this  obliging  communication,!  take  the  lib- 
erty to  sidjjoin  a  particular  account  of  the  above 
gentleman's  flock  from  his  printed  advertising 
card. 

"I  have  four  distinct  flocks  of  different  proper- 
ties, but  of  equal  value  in  the  market. 

1.  Saxons  mixed  with  Merino:  fleeces  extreme- 
ly soft  and  fine,  averaging  about  2  1-2  pounds, 
staple  generally  very  short ;  these  are  not  so  hardy 
as  full  blooded  Meriiio,  and  consequently  increase 
more  slowly. 

2.  Unmixed  Merino  of  the  Escurial  or  Royal 
Spanish  stock  ;  these  are  very  little  inferior  in 
fineness  to  the  Saxons  ;  staple  is  somewhat  longer 
aud  more  elastic,  fleeces  rather  heavier ;  these  are 
more  hardy  aud  productive  than  the  Saxon  Me- 
rinos. 

3.  Unmixed  Merino  of  Paular  stock  have  still 
heavier  fleeces,  not  so  fine  or  soft  as  tlie  Escurial ; 


they  are  compact  in  form  ;  constitutionally  most 
hardy  of  the  Merinos,  and  by  far  the  most  prolific. 
4.  Grand  full  blood  Merinos:  stock  the  result 
of  previous  intercomse  of  Escurial  and  Paular 
bucks  and  ewes,  and  conseipienlly  uniting  their 
qualities  of  form  and  fleece,  but  occasionally  ex- 
hibiting the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Paular 
aud  Escurial  oidy. 

(Signed)  Leonard  Jakvis. 


SlNGCLAU    MODE     OF     FATTENING    CaTTLE. In 

some  parts  of  France,  aci-ording  to  an  English 
writer  on  Agriculture,  they  fatten  with  maize, 
[Indian  corn,]  "but  in  order  to  render  it  tender, 
they  pour  boiling  hot  water  upon  it,  cover  it  iij) 
close,  and  give  it  to  the  cattle  the  same  day,  and 
in  this  way  it  is  a  most  excellent  fattener,  both  of 
cattle  and  poultry.  But  in  order  to  make  them 
fatten  sooner  and  better,  they  give  them  every 
night,  and  sometimes  of  a  morning,  a  ball  of  pork 
grease  as  large  as  an  apple  ;  they  say  this  is  both 
physic  aud  food,  and  makes  them  thrive  the 
better. 

"  The  fact  of  hog's  grease  being  given,  was 
cotifirmed  at  Souilliac  ;  it  is  given  to  increase  the 
appetite,  and  answers  so  well,  that  the  beasts  per- 
fectly devour  their  food  after  it,  and  their  coats 
become  smooth  and  shiniilg.  The  most  fattening 
food  they  know  for  a  bidlock,  is  waiimt  oil  cake. 
All  here  give  salt  plentifully,  both  to  cattle  and 
sheep,  being  but  Id.  per  pound.  But  this  jirac- 
tice  is,  more  or  less,  universal  through  the  whole 
kingdom. 

"  In  F'anders,  froin  Valenciennes  to  Orchies, 
for  fattening  beasts,  and  for  cows,  they  dissolve 
linseed  cake  in  hot  water,  and  the  animal  drinks, 
not  eats  it,  having  various  other  food  given  at  the 
same  time,  as  hay,  bran,  &c. ;  for  there  is  no 
point  they  adhere  to  more  than  always  to  give  a 
variety  of  food  to  a  fattening  beast." 


Aktes'An  Wells. —  In  a  meeting  ot  the  French 
Academy,  held  on  the  2Sth  of  Scjitemlier,  it  wu* 
stated  that  a  Mr  Sliilot,  an  Engineer,  h.-ul  bee  u 
boring  for  water,  near  the  chate..u  of  Gauge,  sit- 
uated on  the  riglit  bank  of  the  Cheer,  luar  Toiirn, 
at  the  depth  of  210  feel  in  chalk,  wliich  he  rc'ach- 
ed  in  21  days,  he  ol)taiued  water  to  the  amount  ot* 
603  litres,  576  galleus  pei  mimitc.  At  375  feet, 
he  oiieneil  a  fountain  which  gave  960  gal  ons  pef 
minute.  At  390  feet,  a  new  sheet  ol"  water  was 
reaclu'd  which  gave  2-100  gallons  p.^r  miimte ; 
and  finally  having  penetrat('d  sti  1  farther,  he  cam© 
to  an  actual  torrent,  which  threw  up  more  thaa 
3840  gallons  of  water  and  green  colored  giavel  itv 
a  minute.  '1  his  in  24  hours  would  amount  to  th« 
enormous  quantitv  of  5,529,600  gallons  ^  a  quan- 
tity, as  remarked  by  M.  Arngii,  grt^ater  than 
Cm-riished  to  Paris  by  the  river  Bievre  in  the  sauto.. 


G:;ee.n's  Straw  Cutter — We  had  an  opixir- 
tnnity,  the  other  day,  of  observing  Green's  Straw 
Cutter  in  0|:eration.  It  is  thus  described  in  th«i 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Farm  Implements  at 
Albany. 

"  it  is  a  hand  crank  power.  It  is  5  feet  long  by  % 
1-2  wide.  It  has  12  knives,  8  inches  long,  on  tti 
4  inch  cylinder,  an<l  works  upon  a  cylinder  or 
roller  of  lead  —  wiil  deliver  two  bushels  of  cut 
hay  per  minute —  feed  itselt",  and  may  be  man- 
aged by  a  stout  boy.     Price,  highly  finished,  S30." 

We  were  much  pleased  with  the  operation  of 
this  machine.  When  the  crank  is  turned  vcrjf 
fast,  the  cut  hay  rushes  out  in  a  stream. —  Gen: 
Farmer. 


*  An  inlelli^pnl  wool  grower  in  Wasliinglon  county,  Pa., 
stales  thai  this  is  a  mistaken  opinion  ;  and  ihai  snow,  instead 
oC  qnenching,  aclually  increases  llie  Uiirsl  o(  sheep  or  any 
other  animals.— Ed.  West.  Trans. 


Sheep. — The  wool  grower  is  counselled  to 
place  no  dependence  upon  accidental  and  exter- 
nal circumstances,  for  the  production  of  good 
fleeces,  but  to  rely  entirely,  and  with  confidence, 
upon  the  properties  with  which  nature  has  en- 
dowed his  sheep,  the  perpetuity  of  animal  pro- 
perties being  scarcely  anywhere  more  strikingly 
exhibited,  than  in  the  certainty  and  regularity 
with  which  the  parent  sheep  convey  to  their  off- 
spring their  own  distinguished  characteristics. 
Breed  is  of  the  utmost  consequence.  It  is  the 
basis  upon  which  all  the  improvements  of  the 
flock  must  be  founded  ;  the  oidy  source  of  hope, 
that  attempts  to  produce  fine  wool  will  be  follow- 
ed with  success.  The  kind  of  wool  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  species  of  sheep  which  bears  it  ;  and 
the  soil  and  its  |)rodiicts,  or  other  external  circum- 
stances, have  no  other  efiect  than  to  vary  the 
quality  of  the  sample,  the  wool  itself  still  remain- 
ing true  to  its  s[>ecies  —  long,  short  or  mixed. 
Long  and  universal  experience  has  established  the 
fitness  of  heavy,  coarse  woolled  sheep  for  rich 
grazing  grounds  and  marshes,  confining  the  light 
and  short  woolleil  stock  to  the  hills  and  higher 
pasture.  Nevertheless,  fitness  and  propriety,  not 
absolute  necessity,  have  given  birth  to  such  ar- 
rangement;  since  short  and  fine  wool  might  be 
grown  in  the  low  grounds,  and  long  wool  in  the 
upper,  with  an  additional  expense  of  winter  keep- 
ing.— Lawrence. 


Thermometers. — These  measurers  of  caloriat 
are  very  often  eironeous  :  inany  of  them  beingr 
like  Pindar's  razors.  '1  hey  differ  from  each  oth 
er  several  degrees,  and  are  generally  inconsistent 
with  themselves.  A  defect  of  this  sort  may  easily 
be  detected  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  jiaini' 
to  measure  with  dividers  the  gradations  marked 
upon  the  scale.  It  will  be  found  in  most  cases 
that  the  relative  distances  of  the  lines  are  dissim- 
ilar ;  ami  that  upon  the  same  scale,  any  given 
number  of  designated  degrees  will  very  frequent- 
ly disagree  with  any  other  like   number JVan. 

Inq. 


Virtue  of  Soda. — A  correspondent  of  the 
London  Medical  Gazette,  has  discovered  that  soda 
is  a  remedy  for  the  tooth  ache.  He  says  the  most 
[ileasant  and  agreeable  soda  will  either  immediats- 
ly,  or  in  a  few  minutes  cause  the  entire  ces.sation 
of  [lain,  by  filling  the  decayed  tooth  carefully  with 
the  powdered  carbonate,  so  that  it  may  descend 
to  the  nerve,  which  its  solution  in  the  saliva  will 
soon  allow  it  to  do. 


Iron  Steamboats. — (."laptaiu  .Johnson  of  th» 
Royal  Navy,  is  employed  in  making  observation* 
on  board  the  iron  steamboats  in  the  Shannon,  to 
ascertain  the  effect  of  local  magnetic  attraction, 
and  thereby  to  be  enabled  to  correct  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  compass,  preparatory  to  the  project 
of  employing  iron  steam  vessels  in  the  navy. 


Silk. — Some  Philadelphia  capitalists  have  re- 
cently made  large  ])urcliases  of  real  estate  in  Bea- 
ver, Pennsylvania,  for  the  establishment  of  a  silk 
manufactory. 
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(I'r.im  llic  Ohiii  KnrmiT.) 
OBSERVATIONS 
Sit    THS    ACTION    OF    PL\STKR    OF    PARIS,    OR    GYP- 
SUM,   OM    VKGETATIO.X    A.ND    VKGETABLES. 

Havin;;  jjiven  rny  opinion  as  to  the  oporntioti 
of  manures,  1  will  now  s;\ve  my  ohservatioiis  and 
ideas  as  to  the  action  that  Phitiler  of  Paris,  (i.  e. 
Gypsnin)  has  on  ves<vtntii)n  and  vcijetaldrs. 

I  am  aw.ire  that  there  are  various  opinions  as 
To  its  (ipiraliiin  on  |))ants.  Some  snppnse  if  to 
act  alloifelher  hy  its  septic  qnalities  atiil  prepares 
■various  snlistanees  in  the  grounil  for  the  food  of 
jilants.  Tliis  is  believed  by  those  who  suppose 
tliat  the  nonrislnrient  of  all  vegetation  is  ahsorbed 
hy  the  roots — others  again  say  that  it  is  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  manures  known, 
■without  givin-;  any  reasons  for  their  opinions,  or 
the  cause  of  its  elTect  on  the  growth  of  plants, 
further  than  that  it  opeiates  like  a!l  other  manures 
tliat  increase  the  growth  of  plants  —  others  again, 
and  1  believe  they  are  the  majority,  imagine  that 
it  attracts  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  which 
they  believe  is  the  cause  of  its  acting  on  plants 
and  vegetables. 

My  o|)inion  is,  that  ^i/psum,  by  its  septic  qual- 
ities, causes  a  fermentation  in  the  soil,  and  decom- 
poses certaiti  substances  that  may  be  in  it,  and 
that  it  causes  a  gas  or  vapor  to  arise  which  is  the 
food  of  plants,  and  that  by  some  chemical  power 
tliat  emanates  from  the  action  of  the  gypsum 
causes  the  plant  ta  perspire,  for  there  will  be  large 
drops  of  water  on  cabbages,  and  moisture  on 
other  plants,  when  there  is  no  dew  ;  or  moisture 
io  the  earth  for  from  one  to  two  feet  in  depth. 

It  the  year  1794  I  sent  from    Philadelphia   two 
itieixes  of  ground   plaster   (gypsum)  to  my    father, 
who  then  resided  at  Muiicy  in  Lycoming   county, 
Pennsylvania,   on   a  farm.     (This,  I  believe,   was 
the  first  plaster  sent  to   that  part  of  the  countiy.) 
I  requested  him   to  have   it  sowed  or  strewed    in 
strips  over  a  twelve  acre  field   of  clover,  first  to 
strew  the   plaster   on  a   strip   of  four   rods  wide, 
and  then  to  leave  a  strip  of  one  rod  wide  without 
any  plaster,  and  so  on  alternately  over  the  whole 
piece.     I    also   requested   him     to   have    plaster 
strewed   over  the   cabbage  and  other   vegetables 
on  one  side  of  the   garden,  (it  was   divided    hy  a 
■walk   of  six   or  eight   feet  wide,)   and  not  to    put 
any  plaster  on    the   other  side   of  the   garden  — 
which  he  had  done  in  the  month  of  May,  by  plas- 
tering its  northern    side.     Business  on  the  waters 
of  French    creek   and  Alleghany  detained    me   so 
that  I  did   not   arrive  Ft   home    until   somewhere 
about  the   SOth  of  August  ;  and   one   of  the  first 
questions  I  asked  my  father  was,  how   the  plaster 
operated.     He  answered,  wonderfully  well — and 
that  it  attracted  a  great  deal  of  moisture,  and  that 
the  cabb  iges  on  the  north  side  of  the  garden  had 
large  drops  of  water  on  the  leaves  every  morning, 
■Nvhile  those  on  the  south   side,  and   where   there 
was  no  plaster,  had  not  a  drop.     There    had  then 
been     for  about   three   weeks,   no   rain,   and   the 
weather  was  unconinionly   dry,  and  no  dew  to  be 
seen  in  the   morning  ;  and  the    strips  where   the 
clover  was  plastered  were  quite  wet,  as  he  thought, 
by  the  moisture   attracted.     But   on  the  strips  of 
clover  that  was  not  plastered  there  was  no  wet  or 
moisture,  and  from  appearances,  we  supposed  that 
the  plastered  part  would  produce  as  four  to  one. 

I  attended  to  the  garden  and  clover  for  several 
days,  and  from  appearances,  I  conjectured  that 
instead  of  attracting   moisture,  that   it  caused   a 


perspiration  in  the  plant.  The  weather  was  very 
dry,  and  no  dews  perceptible,  which  convinced 
mo  that  I  was  right,  and  in  all  that  time  Fahren- 
heit's Thermonicter  was  not  seen  below  79  degrees 
—  and  in  the  niiddl !  of  the  day  it  ranged  from  84 
to  88  degrees.  1  then  had  several  holes  dug  a 
foot  and  more  deep,  and  the  ground  was  as  dry 
as  dust,  therefore  no  moistiu-e  could  rise  out  of 
the  earth,  aiul  as  the  sky  was  clear,  day  and  night, 
there  could  no  moisture  he  attracted  out  of  th(^ 
atmosplu're  liy  the  plaster.  I  suppose  that  the 
sulphur  in  the  plaster,  by  some  chemical  operation 
in  the  earth,  acts  upon  the  jilant  or  vegetable  so 
as  to  cause  it  to  perspire  and  preserve  it  in  health, 
and  which  causes  it  to  grow.  In  the  year  1796, 
1  had  also  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  operation 
of  the  plaster  as  above  described,  and  with  the 
same  effect.  Afterwards,  when  I  lived  near  Ha- 
verdcgrace,  in  Maryland,  in  the  year  1799,  I  hud 
the  experiment  fairly  tried  by  a  very  skilful  gar- 
dener that  I  then  had,  and  the  late  Col.  Timothy 
Mattack,  of  Philadelphia,  spent  that  part  of  tlie 
summer  with  me  that  the  yellow  fever  prevailed 
in  that  city  —  and  he  was  also  convinced  that  the 
plaster  operated  by  causing  a  perspiration  in  plants, 
and  all  vegetables  that  it  operated  on.  The  Col- 
onel was  a  man  of  talent  and  observation,  and 
was  famous  for  the  cultivation  of  carnations  and 
other  flowers,  and  he  was  sU|)posed  to  know  as 
much  about  the  operation  of  manures  as  any 
man. 

The  late  Joseph  Cooper,  of  Cooperspoint,  op- 
posite Philadelphia,  and  who  had  been  (when  I 
was  acquainted  with  him)  a  practical  farmer  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  years,  and  who  was  a  man 
of  talent,  observation  and  experiment,  had  great 
faith  in  Col.  Mattack's  opinions  respecting  ma- 
nures —  and  I  have  known  Mr  Cooper  to  send  to 
the  Colonel,  barrels  and  parts  of  barrels  of  earth 
or  mud  formed  by  the  tide  of  the  Deleware  river, 
to  be  experimented  on  and  analyzed  by  the  Col- 
onel. 

The  Colonel,  before  he  could  he  satisfied,  had 
holes  dug  in  my  garden  and  fields,  about  two  feet 
deep,  and  found  the  ground  perfectly  dry.  Fahren- 
heit's Thermometer,  for  near  or  about  a  month, 
was  not  lower,  at  sunrise,  than  81  degrees,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  day  it  generally  ranged  from  84 
to  90  degree,  but  more  frequently  to  87  to  88. 
The  vegetables  in  the  garden  and  the  clover  in 
the  fields  that  were  plastered,  were  invariably  wet 
in  the  mornings  at  sunrise,  when  the  fields  not 
plastered  had  no  moisture  on  them.  This  satisfied 
the  Colonel  that  I  was  correct  in  my  opinioijs, 
resfiecting  the  perspiration  caused  by  the  plaster. 
The  above  is  written  for  the  plain  practical 
farmer  and  gardener;  I  have  therefore  avoided 
using  any  technical  phrases  or  hard  words,  such 
as  (carbon,  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, phosphorus,  &c.  &c.)  very  few  of  which  are 
to  be  found  in  our  dictionaries  now  in  use,  and 
cannot  be  of  any  use  to  the  plain  jiractical  farmer 
or  gardener. 

I  now  leave  these  pieces  with  the  public  as 
they  are,  and  at  what  they  may  be  worth,  and  i 
have  a  hope  that  they  may  lead  to  enquiry  and 
experiment  in  search  of  a  great  desideratum  — 
(i.  e.)  to  find  out  the  nearest  quantity  of  all  nja- 
nures  that  are  in  use,  to  be  appled  to  the  various 
soils  of  our  country,  so  as  to  have  the  best  effect 
on  all  vegetation.  Too  little  is  of  little  or  no 
account,  and  where  there  is  too  much  applied,  1 
have  known  wheat,  rye,  oatSj  &,c.  fail,  and  instead 


of  grain,  have  a  great  crop  of  straw,  with  light 
and  shrivelled  grain,  and  small  in  cpiantity  ;  ami 
also  Indian  corn,  by  using  too  much  mannie  in  a 
dry  .seas<in,  where  ili<^  iloughing  was  not  of  a  suf- 
ficient depth  and  not  worked  very  often. 

JOHN  ADLU.>r. 
P.  S.  Having  shown  the  above  jjiecc  to  my 
friend  the  Hon.  Mr  iiarnitz,  of  the  House  of  Rej)- 
rcscntatives  of  the  United  States,  whiai  he  com- 
municated to  me  a  circumstance  that  1  never 
before  heard  of,  or  ever  saw  mentioned  by  any 
author,  viz:  That  certain  trees  do  grow  and  in- 
crease in  si/.e  during  the  winter  season,  particularly 
Apricots,  Mulberries,  &.C.,  whose  diameter  in- 
creases, and  of  course  their  circumference.  This 
is  new  to  me,  and  no  doubt,  to  the  comnnmity  in 
general.  As  he  is  a  gentleman  of  genius  and 
observation,  as  well  as  a  practical  Agricullurisl 
and  Horticulturist,  his  ideas  and  opinions  are 
deserving  of  great  weight  with  the  public  —  and 
though  some  trees  do  increase  in  size,  all  may  not 
do  so.  I  tlierefore  throw  out  this  hint,  that  far- 
mers, gardeners,  gentlemen  of  leisure  and  others 
may  attend  to  this  circumstance,  and  when  they 
satisfy  themselves  of  the  fact,  it  will  be  tim« 
enough  to  exatnine  into  the  cause  of  it.      J.  A. 


HORTICULTDRAI,     REGISTER    AND     GaRDKNER's 

Magazine. — The  second  volume  of  this  periodical 
will  commence  January  1st,  1836,  and  will  be  con- 
tinued monthly  through  the  year. 

A  nundjer  of  geptlemen,  who  possess  talente 
and  experience  have  been  engaged  to  contribute 
regidarly  to  this  work,  and  we  think,  no  doubt 
exists,  of  its  usefulness  and  success. 

The  contents  of  the  January  No.  are  J 

Art.  1.  Transplanting  Large  Trees,  or  Alanton 
Park  as  Wooded  between  1816  and  1821.  Art.  2. 
On  the  Introduction  of  the  Vegetable  Productions 
of  China.  By  Hon.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn.  Art.  3. 
Observations  on  the  Origin  of  Specie.^,  Varieties, 
and  Variations  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  Com- 
municated by  Professor  John  Lewis  Russell. 
Art.  4.  On  the  Preparation  of  Flowering  Plants, 
Fruits  and  Vegetables,  for  sale.  Communicated 
by  Mr  J.  E.  Teschemacher.  Art.  5.  On  the 
Selection  of  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  suitable  for 
Ornamenting  the  Parterre,  Border  or  Shrubbery. 
Conminnicated  by  Mr  Joseph  Breck.  Art.  6. 
Cultivation  and  Management  of  the  Buckthorn 
(Rhamnus  catharticus)  for  Live  Hedges.  Com- 
municated by  E.  Hcrsy  Derby,  Esq.  Art.  7. 
Leaves  from  my  Note  Book  No.  I.  Art.  8.  Mis- 
cellaneous Matters,  hy  the  Conductor.  Art.  9. 
Fancuil  Hall  Market. 

Terms  $2  per  aimum  always  in  advance.  Ad- 
dress George  C.  Barrett,  No.  52  North  Market 
street,  Boston, 


Method  of  curing  bad  Tub  Butter. —  A 
quantity  of  tub  butter  was  brought  to  market  in 
the  West  Indies,  which,  on  opening,  was  found 
to  be  very  bad,  and  almost  stinking.  A  native 
of  Pennsylvania  undertook  to  cure  it,  which  he 
did,  in  the  following  manner:  — 

He  started  the  tubs  of  butter  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  hot  water,  which  soon  melted  the  butter  ; 
he  then  skimmed  it  off  as  clean  as  possible,  and 
worked  it  over  again  in  a  churn,  and  ■vvith  the 
addition  of  salt  and  fine  sugar,  the  butter  was 
sweet  and  trood. 
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DEC.  30,  1S3.') 


To  the  Trustees  of  UiB  Massachusett.'i  Agricultural  Society  : — 

GentleiTiei! : — For  four  suminei'S  past,  I  have 
liad  an  experiment  in  hand  on  the  suljject  of  rai- 
sing bees,  and  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  bee- 
moth.  As  its  resnks,  thus  far,  have  l)een  satisfac- 
tory to  myself,  I  will  present  you  with  its  det.'iils, 
and  if  you  thinli  it  offers  a  "  satisfactory  mode  of 
preventing  the  ravages  of  tlie  moth,"  and  may,  by 
publication,  or  otherwise,  be  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  domestic  economy,  it  is  at 
your  disposal. 

I  prepared  for  the  ex])eriment  in  the  spring  of 
1831,  by  making  a  bee  house  about  seven  feet 
.stpiare  in  the  south-east  corner  of  my  corn  house 
chamber.  The  partition  on  two  sides  is  of  double 
planking  laid  so  as  to  break  joints ;  on  the  other 
two  sides  of  the  rooin,  a  ceiling  of  boards  is  put 
on  the  inside  of  the  studs  and  also  of  the  rafters 
of  the  building,  to  counteract  in  some  measure 
the  effect  of  severe  heat  or  cold,  or  sudden  changes 
in  the  weather.  A  small  door  is  made  for  en- 
trance on  the  inside,  secured  by  a  hasp  and  staple. 
The  whole  is  of  rough  materials,  but  made  sub- 
stantial ;  tight  enough  to  keep  out  mice,  and  dark. 
The  cost  of  labor  and  materials  was  about  six  dol- 
lars. The  floor  of  the  chamber  is  about  eleven 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  three  feet  below  the 
eaves  of  the  house.  Near  the  centre  of  the  room 
was  placed  a  frame  or  stand,  for  the  recejitiou  of 
the  hive,  about  three  feet  high,"  made  of  four  up- 
right pieces  of  scantling  fastened  together  with 
rounds,  and  of  such  dimensions  that  the  hive 
divested  of  its  floor  board  might  rest  by  its  cor- 
ners, on  the  tops  of  the  scantling,  in  notches  about 
an  inch  deep  cut  from  their  inside  corners,  'i  he 
top  of  the  stand  is  about  on  a  level  with  the  top 
of  the  beam,  along  which — fronting  the  south  — 
an  aperture  about  a  foot  long  and  half  an  inch 
wide  is  cut  through  tiie  lining  and  outside  boards, 
for  the  passage  of  the  bees,  and  pieces  of  thin 
board  are  laid  from  the  stand  to  the  beam  for 
them  to  travel  on. 

The  object,  so  far  as  respected  the  moth,  was 
to  see  if  bees  would  not  protect  themselves  from 
its  ravages,  without  any  other  care  than  placing 
the  hive,  where  they  would  be  likely  to  have  an 
eye  upon  its  outside,  and  in  a  situation  favorable 
for  its  defence.  And  this  arrangement  was  adopt-, 
ed  from  an  opinion  that  bees  thus  situated  would 
probably  extend  their  combs  around  upon  the 
outsides  of  the  hive,  in  which  case  the  millers, 
unless  they  were  able  to  contend  successfujly 
with  the  bees  on  open  ground,  would  have  to 
seek  some  place  other  than  their  favorite  one,  the 
outsides  of  the  hive  to  depositc  their  eggs.  If 
they  were  compelled  to  take  the  latter  course,  the 
jioints  of  connexion  between  the  hive  and  other 
objects  being  small  and  few,  would  render  it  more 
ditlicult  for  the  young  worms  to  find  their  way  to 
the  hive,  whiie  front  the  same  causes  defence  on 
the  part  of  the  bees  against  all  such  intruders 
would  be  more  easy. 

Having  the  preiuisfs  thus  arranged,  in  April  I 
purchased  a  hive  of  bees  of  a  farmer  a  fesv  miles 
distant,  who  had  about  half  a  dozen  swarms  t  uit 
had  been  kept  over  winter.  His  hives  were  mere 
boxes  of  rough  boitrds.  The  crevices,  or  joiut.s, 
if  they  could  he  called  such,  were  large  and  oi)en 
on  the  outside  and  well  fitted  to  accoimnoilute  the 
millers  vvith  places  of  deposite  for  their  eggs  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  comb  ;  aplaco 


which,  of  all  others,  they  seem  most  anxiously  to 
seek,  as  aflbrding  the  bejit  and  perhaps  the  oidy 
prospect  of  good  living  to  their  young  progeny. 
He  had  never  lost  any  swarms  by  the  moths,  and 
was  not  aware  that  any  were  about  his  hives  until 
two  or  three  were  drawn  from  a  crevice  in  the 
hive  ]itirchased,  which  was  considered  second  or 
third  best  ;  some  of  his  swarms  appeareil  rather 
weak  at  the  time,  and  I  have  since  learned  that 
they  were  all  destroyed  by  the  worms  and  moths 
before  the  close  of  the  next  season. 

In  examining  my  jiurchase  after  it  was  brought 
home,  I  found  apparently  a  good  swarm  of  bees, 
and  the  hive  filled  with  condj.  A  few  moths  and 
worms  also  were  found  in  the  crevices  and  under 
the  edges  of  the  hive,  which  were  destroyed. 
The  hive  was  then  removed  from  its  fioor,  and 
placed  on  the  stand  in  the  bee  house.  The  bees 
had,  ]irevious  to  this  time,  (as  I  believe  is  usually 
the  case  where  the  hive  stands  on  a  floor,  or  is 
exposed  to  the  wetither,)  confined  their  attention 
to  the  inside  of  the  hive.  They  now  commenced 
operations  on  the  outside  ;  and  in  a  few  days 
every  crevice  and  joint  was  sealed  up,  and  every 
rough  place  on  the  outer  surface,  that  might  pos- 
sibly afibrd  accommodations  to  the  millers  was 
varnished  over.  A  small  piece  of  board  that  in- 
advertently Jiad  been  left  on  the  top  of  the  hive 
cost  them  considerable  labor  ;  before  it  was  dis- 
covered they  had  glued  it  down  to  the  hive  with 
a  close  joint,  and  unfitted  it  in  every,  respect  for 
the  use  of  an  enemy  which  was  even  then  in 
possession  of  a  part  of  the  interior  of  the  hive. 
Of  this  fact,  at  the  time,  I  had  not  a  suspicion. 
As  far  as  could  be  seen  after  they  were  placed  on 
the  stand  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  combs  ex- 
posed to  view,  all  appeared  right,  and  the  bees 
went  cheerfully  to  work.  They  were  visited  al- 
most daily  for  some  weeks,  in  which  time  they 
commenced  lengthening  down  their  old  combs 
and  building  new  ones  on  the  outsides  of  the 
hive.  In  one  of  these  visits,  a  few  dozen  of  bees 
were  observed  clustered  together  on  the  face  of 
one  of  the  combs,  as  far  up  as  could  be  well 
seen,  actively  engaged  with  and  about  something, 
the  nature  of  which  I  could  not  well  determine. 
In  another  day  or  two,  however,  the  matter  was 
more  fully  explained  by  something  six  or  eight 
inches  in  length,  dangling  from  the  place  of  op- 
erations ;  this  was  removed  with  a  stick,  and 
found  to  be  a  mass  of  web.  Intermingled  with 
the  web  were  worms,  moths,  empty  cocoons,  and 
dead  bees.  Most  of  the  bees  were  fastened  firmly 
with  web  by  their  heads  to  the  cocoons  or  cots  of 
the  moths,  in  a  transverse  position,  and  ajipeared 
as  though  they  had  been  entangled  and  slain,  and 
their  juices  extracted  by  the  moth.  In  some  in- 
stances, three  or  four  were  fixed  on  to  one  moth, 
alongside  by  side  as  he  lengthened  out  his  slicil  ; 
that  nearest  his  head  fresh  and  evidently  a  recent 
captiirt!.  'i'lie  whole  of  the  webs,  with  the  mat- 
ters .-ipMertainitig,  which  the  bees  let  down  frotn 
the  hive  in  a  few  days  time,  I  thought  would,  if 
loosely  thrown  in,  have  nearly  filled  a  quart  niea- 
snr<!. 

Aft<'r  the  expulsion  of  tlie  moths,  the  bees  con- 
tinued their  usutil  operations,  and  from  that  i)eriod 
to  the  present  time  .seem  to  have  suffered  no  fur- 
ther injury  or  serious  molestation  from  those  in- 
sects. 

For  the  two  last  seasons  thedoorof  the  bpe  house 
has  been  left  open  during  warm  weather,  to  give 
the  boos  a  free  passage  out  through  an  open  win. 


dew;  their  place  of  enlrauce  not  being  large 
enough  to  accommodate  their  increase  of  num- 
bers, 'i  his  has  given  the  millers  free  access  to 
the  interior  of  the  house  at  all  lionrs  ;  and  that 
they  have  been  present,  is  shown  by  the  worms 
and  moths  found  in  and  about  the  f]oor  at  the  foot 
of  the  stand  beneath  the  hive,  and  about  the  ceil- 
ing near  the  place  of  entrance  ;  but  all  their  at- 
teni|)ts  at  the  hive  .seem  to  have  been  frustrated. 
The  supervision  and  vigilance  of  the  bees  ha» 
been  extended  as  well  to  the  outside  as  to  the  in- 
side of  their  doniicil.  In  the  spring  of  1833,  four 
small  boxes  were  placed  on  the  top  of  the  hive, 
inverted,  with  a  corner  of  each  projecting  over 
for  the  admission  of  the  bees,  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  fill  them  with  honey.  Those  boxes 
reiTiain  unoccupied  to  the  present  time,  the  bees 
preferring  to  build  below  the  hive  rather  than 
above  it,  but  every  joint  about  them,  inside  and 
outside,  however  nice  it  might  be,  has  been  sealed 
over  with  tlie  most  jealous  care,  and  tfie  whole 
made  fast  to  the  hive  in  the  closest  manner.  In- 
deed it  would  seem  that  unless  they  have  been 
taught  necessary  measures  by  experience,  their 
instinctive  "  half-reasoning  minds  "  have  dictated 
a  course  of  jiroceeding,  that  is  not  only  in  itself 
best  calculated,  but  instituted  solely,  for  the  jiur- 
pose  of  defeating  the  intentions  of  the  miller.  I 
cannot  but  regard  it  now  as  a  fortuntite  circum- 
stance that  there  were  moths  in  the  hive  at  the' 
commencement  of  the  experiment,  as  that  fact,  in 
connexion  with  the  result,  goes  farther  than  al- 
most any  other  could  go  to  demonstrate  fully  that 
bees  are  equal  to  the  task  of  defending  themselves 
from  its  ravages.  For  most  certainly,  if  a  given 
situation  will  enable  them  to  expel  a  large  number 
which  have  jireviousiy  effected  a  lodgement  in  the 
interior  of  the  hive,  the  same  situation,  will  enable 
Ihem  to  dislodge  individuals  in  their  earliest  ap- 
proaches ;  and  that  their  exertions  will  always  be 
measured  only  by  their  ability  in  the  case,  there 
is  perhaps  little  room  to  doubt,  liie  quantity  of 
honey  taken  from  the  hive  in  the  three  past  sea- 
sons would  altogether  amount  to  not  far  from  25 
lbs.  ;  this  was  cut  from  the  outsides  of  the  hive, 
and  is  probably  a  very  small  part  ef  what  ndght 
have  been  taken  with  safety,  or  of  what  is  now 
oil  hand,  and  may  be  justly  thought  a  small  re- 
turn. It  will  be  recollected,  however,  that  the 
object  was  not  to  get  the  greatest  qtiantity  of 
honey  in  a  given  short  period  of  time  ;  but  to 
make  an  experitnent  with  reference  to  the  moth  ; 
and  a  few  pounds  more  or  less  could  not  be  con-  ■ 
sidered  a  compensation  for  defeat,  or  hazard  of 
defeat,  in  the  main  object  ;  as  would  have  been 
the  case  by  taking  too  much  and  starving  the  bees 
—  an  event  that  happened  to  a  neighbor  of  mine 
a  year  since. 

Bees  will  probably  be  more  industrious,  if  their 
stores  on  hand  are  moderate,  but  it  is  a  cruel  al- 
ternative, to  lucseut  them,  near  the  close  of  the 
season,  with  being  either  worked  to  death,  or 
starved  to  death,  as  in  the  case  referred  to.  A 
dilemma  of  that  nature  might  easily  be  obviated 
by  taking  the  honey  in  the  spring,  after  the  bees 
are  able  to  get  a  supply  from  abroad,  instead  of 
taking  it  in  the  fall,  as  is  usual.  And  iirobahly  all 
over  what  thoy  want  to  carry  them  through  the 
winter,  may  thus  be  taken  from  year  to  year  with 
safety,  and  at  the  same  time  it  may  operate  as  u 
sufficient  corrective  for  the  idleness  which  old 
swarms,  »  rich  and  increased  in  goods,"  are  said 
to    manifest.     Not    having  previously  kept  bees. 
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my  pnirtioal  knowledge  on  the  subject  was  very 
liniiti'd,  and  frnni  motives  of  caution  no  honey 
was  taken  the  first  season.  The  past  season  a 
small  quantity  only  was  taken,  as  I  intend  to  re- 
move the  old  hive  and  place  in  its  stead  one  of  a 
better  conslrnetion  in  the  spring.  That  will  re- 
move the  old  cells  that  have  become  small  and 
unfiited  to  perfect  the  growth  of  young  bees,  and 
give  place  to  new  ones  better  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  bees  that  are  large  and  vigorous,  to 
supply  vacancies  that  "  by  flood  or  field  "are 
made  in  the  ranks  of  the  old  ones.  And  I  see 
no  reason  why  a  swarm  umfcr  a  course  of  such 
treatment  (unless  some  new  enemy  shall  arise) 
may  not  be  kept  with  both  pleasure  and  profit  for 
man_v  years. 

The  number  of  bees  probably  need  only  be 
limited  by  the  richness  and  ability  of  our  forests 
and  fields,  to  invite  and  remunerate  their  labors, 
and  until  such  limits  are  exceeded,  any  one  pos- 
sessing a  spare  garret  or  loft  in  house  or  barn, 
may  at  a  trifling  expense  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a 
yearly  supply  of  fresh  honey  of  his  own  raising. 

Three  entire  seasons  have  now  elapsed  since 
the  moths  were  expelled  from  the  hive,  and  as 
yet  the  millers  have  given  lio  evidence  of  ability 
to  replace  them  with  another  brood.  The  time, 
3onsidering  the  attendant  circumstances,  will  pro- 
oably  be  thought  sufficient  for  a  fair  test  of  the 
olan  adopted,  and  if  one  experiment  will  warrant 
;t,  would  seem  sufficient  ground  for  the  opinion 
:hat  bees,  if  favorably  situated,  may  safely  be  left 
.0  protect  themselves  from  the  ravages  of  those 
nsects,  without  our  resorting  to  screens  or  traps 
)f  any  kind  to  prevent  their  approach. 

The  plan  of  appropriating  a  small  room  to  one 
■warm  of  bees,  although  not  new  elsewhere,  I  be- 
ieve  is  not  common  in  this  section  of  country, 
n  some  respects,  I  apprehend,  it  offers  advantages 
>ver  the  common  method,  beside  that  for  protec- 
ion  from  the  moths.  The  bees  will  not  be  under 
he  necessity  of  swarming  or  colonizing  for  years, 
ind  the  trouble  of  hiving,  (an  item  of  some  con- 
•equence  to  those  not  versed  in  the  business,)  or 
Ihe  danger  of  losing  young  swarms,  for  a  time,  at 
last,^  are    obviated. 

I  subscribe  myself,  v.ith  great  respect, 
Gentlemen,  your  most  obdt.  serv't, 

William  Clark,  Jr. 

^Northampton,  Dtc.  1834. 


COTTON. 

That  beautiful  vegetable  wool,  or  substance 
ailed  cotton  is  the  spontaneous  production  of 
hree  pans  of  the  earth.  !t  is  found  growing 
laturally  in  all  the  tropical  regions  of  Asia,  Afri- 
a  and  America,  and  may  justly  be  comprehended 
mong  the  most  valuable  gifts  of  a  bountiful  Cre- 
tor,  superintending  and  providing  for  the  neces- 
ities  of  man. 

The  cotton  wool  which  is  manufactured  into 
loth,  (for  there  is  a  species  in  the  West  Indies, 
ailed  silk  or  wild  cotton,  unfit  for  the  loom)  con- 
ist  of  two  distinct  kinds,  known  to  the  planters 
ly  the  name  of  green  seed  cotton  and  shrub  cot- 
on  ;  and  thesi?  again  have  subordinate  marks  of 
ifference,  with  which  the  cultivator  ought  to  be 
veil  acquainted,  if  he  means  to  apply  his  labors 
0  the  greatest  advantage. 

Green  seed  cotton  is  of  two  species  ;  in  one  of 
rhich  the  wool  is  so  firmly  attached  to  the  seed, 
hat  no  method  has  hitherto  been  found  of  sepa- 


rating them,  except  by  the  hand  ;  an  operation  so 
tedious  and  troublesome,  that  the  value  of  the 
commodity  is  not  equal  to  the  pains  that  are  re- 
quisite in  preparing  it  for  marki^t.  This  sort, 
therefore,  is  at  present  cultivated  |iriuci|:ally  for 
supplying  wick  for  lamps  that  are  used  in  sugar 
boiling,  and  for  domestic  purposes  ;  but  the  staple 
being  exceedingly  good,  and  its  color  perfectly 
white,  it  would  doubtless  be  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  the  muslin  manufactory,  could  means  be  found 
of  detaching  it  easily  from  the  seed.  The  other 
sort  has  larger  seeds,  of  a  duller  green  than  the 
former,  and  the  wool  is  not  of  equal  fineness ; 
though  nnich  finer  than  the  cotton  wool  in  gen- 
eral cultivation  ;  and  it  is  easily  separated  from 
the  seed. 

I  have  been  told  that  this  species  of  the  green 
seed  cotton  is  not  sufliciently  known  to  the  plan- 
ters in  general,  (being  usually  confounded  with 
the  former,)  or  that  probably  it  would  be  in  high 
estimation.  Both  the  species  above  mentioned, 
though  they  produce  pods  at  an  early  stage  when 
they  are  mere  shrubs,  will,  if  suffered  to  spread, 
grow  into  trees  of  considerable  magnitude,  and 
yield  annual  crops,  according  to  the  season,  with- 
out any  kind  of  cultivation.  The  blossoms  put 
forth  in  succession  from  October  to  January,  and 
the  pods  begin  to  open  fit  for  gathering  from 
February  to  June. — Edwards'  West  Indies. 


Preve.ntion   or   Drt   Rot The   new  steam 

boat  launched  on  Wednesday,  for  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin Company,  is  entirely  built  of  wood  prepared 
by  Mr  Ryan's  process,  for  which  he  has  taken  out 
a  patent.  The  preparation  consists  in  letting  the 
wood  lie  for  some  time  in  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  which  impregnates  it,  and  it  is  said 
prevents  the  dry  rot.  We  stated,  some  months 
ago,  that  an  extensive  course  of  experiments,  at 
Woolwich,  had  completely  established  the  fact 
that  Kyan's  process  does  totally  prevent  dry  rot 
in  timber.  We  have  since  met  with  the  report 
from  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject,  and 
as  the  matter  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
shipping  interest,  as  well  as  to  house  builders,  we 
have  made  the  following  abstract. 

The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Admiralty 
to  enquire  into  Mr  Kyan's  process,  are  John 
Hayes,  Dr.  Birkbec,  Messrs.  T.  F.  Daniel,  A. 
Copland  Hutchinson,  and  B.  Rotch,  Jr.  They 
report  as  to  the  general  efficiency  of  the  process, 
that  timber,  canvas,  and  cordage,  thus  prepared, 
had  been  tested  by  comparative  trials,  lasting  for 
years  in  a  variety  of  ways,  at  Woolwich,  Blargate, 
London,  Sheerness,  and  in  no  instance  had  the 
dry  rot  attacked  them,  while  unprepared  timber, 
&c.,  had  invariably  decayed  under  the  same  ex- 
periments. That  the  process  renders  the  ordinai-y 
length  of  time  for  seasoning  timber  unnecessary. 
That  the  solution  diminishes  in  bulk  by  absorp- 
tion, but  the  remainder  is  of  the  same  strength  as 
at  first.  That  the  additional  expense  of  building 
the  Samuel  Enderbcy,  a  ship  of  420  tons,  entirely 
of  the  prepared  timber,  240/. ;  and  that  the  Admi- 
ralty are  to  pay  1.5s.  a  load  extra  for  such  as  may 
be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Linnet.  That 
the  process  was  not  in  the  least  unwholesome,  and 
that  the  crews  of  the  two  ships,  wholly  built  of 
the  prepared  timber,  were  reported  "  all  well  " 
from  the  South  Seas  and  Indian  Ocean.  That 
the  bilge  water  in  a  ship  built  of  the  prepared 
timber,  was  pumped  out  "perfectly  sweet." 


No  doubt  can  now  be  reasonably  entertained 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  ])rocef<s.  That  it  will  be 
generally  adopted  we  are  confident,  and  the  sav- 
ing  will    b(!   i lense.      It  is  not  solely  by   ship 

builders  that  the  prepared  timber  is  used.  Sir  R. 
Smirke  (well  known  as  an  eminent  architect  in 
London)  has  introduced  it  into  ino=t  of  his  build- 
ings, and  was  one  of  the  witnesses  in  its  favor 
before  the  cniiunittee.  Certainly  all  public  build- 
ings should  have  the  advantage  of  the  process. 
The  state  of  the  timber  at  the  Lunatic  Asylum  in 
Liverpool  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  injury  done 
to  wood  by  dry  root. 

It  is  supposed  that  government  will  purchasa 
the  remaining  time  of  the  period  from  Mr  Kyan, 
and  throw  it  oyien  for  gratuitous  adoption.  Cer- 
tainly there  can  be  no  public  objection  to  this: 
Dr  Carmichael  Smith  got  5000Z.  for  his  disinfect- 
ing process;  and  this  discovery  fbr  preventing 
dry  rot  in  timber,  is  of  far  greater  importance  to 
the  public  at  large Liverpool  Jour. 


Artificial  Stone. — Mr  Obadiah  Parker,  a 
native  of  New  Hampshire,  but  for  some  years 
past  a  resident  of  Onondaga  county.  New  York, 
has  recently  invented  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
and  useful  substances  now  in  existence.  It  is  a 
kind  of  composition,  which  from  a  state  of  liquid 
mortar,  hardens,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  into  a 
solid  substance  or  stone,  as  firm  and  impenetrable 
as  granite,  and  susceptible  of  a  most  beautiful  pol- 
ish. From  having  exposed  this  article  to  the  se- 
verest tests,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  changes  of 
weather  affect  it  rather  beneficially  than  otherwise, 
and  that  it  is  capable  of  witlistanding  the  severest 
frosts  without  the  least  particle  of  injury.  Cis- 
terns containing  water  converted  into  solid  ice^ 
were  found  to  be  perfectly  sound, and  blocks  pen- 
etrated with  the  frost,  and  then  exposed  to  the  fire» 
exhibited  no  signs  of  crumbling  or  of  losing  any 
portion  of  their  firmness  or  texture. 

This  cement  can  be  formed  into  pieces  of  any 
shape,  size  or  color,  and  in  addition  to  being  much 
more  beautiful  than  either  stone  or  brick,  and 
what  is  a  vety  imjiortant  consideration,  it  is  much 
cheaper.  For  every  purpose  for  which  stone  and 
brick  are  now  used,  this  cement  is  invaluable  ; 
and  such  is  the  facility  with  which  houses,  fortifi- 
cation, aqueducts,  canals,  &e.  &c.  may  be  con- 
structed, that  we  need  hardly  be  surprised  to 
find  in  the  morning  a  palace,  apparently  of  mar- 
ble, where  the  night  before  there  was  no  evidence 
of  an  intention  to  build. 

For  paving,  this  cement  has  also  been  found  to 
answer  a  very  valuable  purpose.  A  gentleman  in 
New  York  certifies,  that  in  the  fall  of  1834,  he 
had  a  walk  in  his  yard  covered  with  a  single 
b]oc]^,  forty  two  feet  long,  and  that  at  the  date  of 
his  certificate,  the  29tli  ult.,  it  was  without  a  frac- 
ture from  the  elements,  although  fully  exposed  to 
the  extreme  severity  of  the  frosts  of  last  winter. 

The  inventor  and  patentee  is   now  in   Boston 

Boston  Statesman. 


When  too  many  oysters  have  been  incautiously 
eaten,  and  are  felt  lying  cold  and  heavy  on  the 
stomach,  we  Iiave  an  infallible  and  immediate 
■emedy  in  hot  milk,  of  which  half  a  pint  may  be 
drank,  and  it  will  quickly  dissolve  the  oysters  into, 
a  bland  creamy  jelly.  Weak  *id  consumptive 
persons  shou'd  always  take  this  after  their  meal  of 
oysters. 
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Remarks  on  cooking  Food  for  Cattle,  the  Econ- 
omy OF  Heat,  ^c— In  our  last,  p.  190,  we  commenced 
giving  notices  of  certain  experiments,  instituted  under 
the  a°uspices  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  for 
nscertaining  the  advantages  of  preparing  food  for  callle, 
&c.     We  now  continue  tills  subject. 

Flax  Scc<i.— Five  ounces  of  flax  seed  were  next  placed 
on  the  coals  in  one  pound,  ten  ounces  of  water,  and  twelve 
ounces  more  water  were  added.  The  mess  was  very 
easily  excited,  and  the  oil  boiled  over  more  than  once 
What  was  saved  made  a  very  rich  looking  mess  of  twen- 
tyfive  ounces.  But  nothing  need  be  said  in  favor  of  flax 
seed  jelly  —  those  who  have  used  it,  place  it  even  before 
corn  meal  for  fattening  beeves. 

Wheat  Shorts— Five  ounces  of  good  wheat  shorts  were 
cooked  in  one  pound,  ten  ounces  of  water,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  eight  ounces  more  during  the  boiling.  When 
done,  the  mess  looked  like  a  rich  loblolly,  and  weighed 
thirtyone  ounces. 

In  all  these  experiments,  that  the  increase  of  both  bulk 
and  weight  was  caused  and  made  by  the  water,  aided  by 
tlie  agency  of  heat,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  And  when 
it  is  considered  that  water  is  the  greatest  ingredient  in 
the  richest  made  soups ;  and  is  the  chief  agent  in  the 
growth  not  only  of  herbs  and  plants,  but  of  huge  oaks  of 
the  forest,  why  may  it  not  in  an  absorbed  and  solid  slate 
conduce  to  the  growth  and  increase  of  a  hog  ? 

Corn  crushed,  (to  ascertain  the  yield.)— A  tub  of  five 
bushels  of  corn  in  the  ear  was  shelled,  and  yielded  two 
Bjid  a  half  bushels  and  one  quart  —  the  cobs  were  then 
pounded  and  ayain  mixed  with  the  corn.  In  this  state 
the  whole  was  ground,  and  reduced  to  a  fine  chop.  It 
now  yielded  4  1-2  bushels,  wanting  one  quart. 

If  the  eightyone  quarts  of  corn  had  been  ground  into 
tolerable  meul,  they  would  have  yielded  by  measure  one 
hundred  and  five  quarts  of  meal,  and  with  the  cobs  added 
did  make  one  hundred  and  fortythree  quarts  of  fine  chop. 
1  regret  that  the  different  items  of  this  experiment  were 
not  weighed  as  well  as  measured. 

Fattening  Hogs.— On  the  first  day  of  December  four  ] 
ghoats  of  the  s  ime  breed,  nearly  of  the  same  size,  and 
as  much  iilike  in  every  respect  a"s  could  be  selected  from 
a  herd  of  ninety  odd  hogs,  were  made  choice  of;  each 
carefully  weighed,  and  placed  in  a  separate  stye,  where 
their  food  could  be  exactly  regulated.  They  weighed 
between  81  pounds  and  100.  The  two  whose  weights 
together  made  185  pounds,  were  fed  on  one  gallon  of 
shelled  Indian  corn  weighing  seven  pounds  to  each,  for 
every  24  hours,  and  as  much  water  as  they  wanted. 
This  quantity  of  food  was  a  plenty  for  them  ;  generally 
.  they  about  consumed  it.  Some  five  or  six  different  days 
between  the  first  of  Ucaember  and  the  4th  January,  the 
time  the  experiment  was  going  on,  they  did  not  eat  their 
■  iwhole  allowance. 

For  the  two  shoats,  whose  weights  together  made  173 
pounds,  seven  pounds  of  good  Indian  corn  meal,  by  mea- 
sure ten  pints  were  made  into  good  mush,  or  hasty  pud- 
diirr,  and  divided  between  tbeni  for  every  24  hours. 
TJiat  is,  these  two  had  allowed  them  exactly  half  the 
w«ight  of  meal  which  the  others  had  olraw  corn.  The 
seven  pounds  of  nioal  were  daily  mixed  with  scalding 
water,  and  tlien  weN  boiled  ;  the  whole  process  of  cook- 
ing was  done  on  an  average  in  1  1-2  hours.  They  were 
alffed  twice  a  day,  and  at  the  same  time.     The  evening 


feed  of  the  shoats,  fed  on  mush,  was  generally  warm  — 
the  morning  feed,  having  stood  all  night,  was  always 
cold.  The  seven  pounds,  or  ten  pints  of  meal,  when 
cooked,  weighed  an  average  of  30  pounds,  and  measured 
an  average  of  three  gallons.  There  was  a  difference  of 
nine  pounds  in  the  weight  of  the  hitter  pair  —  the  small- 
est had  the  least  appetite,  and  his  allowance  of  15  pounds 
of  mush  was  just  as  much  as  he  appeared  to  want,  or 
would  eat  up  clear;  the  other  was  greedy,  and  always 
sharp  set,  dispatched  his  mess  quickly,  and  uanted  more. 

Before  the  experiment  had  progressed  a  fiirtnight, 
there  was  a  very  perceptible  difference  in  the  appearance 
of  these  pigs.  Those  fed  on  the  mush  assumed  a  more 
thrifty,  healthy,  Iresh  appearance,  particularly  of  their 
hair,  and  this  difference  became  more  striking  as  the  ex- 
periment advanced. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  while  preparations  were  ma- 
king for  killing  and  dressing,  they  were  again  weighed 
on  the  hoof.  One  of  those,  then,  whose  daily  allowance 
had  been  seven  pounds  of  corn  each,  had  increased  20 
pounds  in  the  34  days  :  the  other,  which  had  had  an 
equal  allowance  of  corn,  had  increased  only  five  pounds. 
1  could  not  account  for  the  difference  by  anything  I 
could  discover,  either  before  or  after  killing  ;  the  appe- 
tites of  these  two  were  much  more  alike  than  of  the 
others ;   and   their  health  was  apparently  equally  good. 

Of  the  pair  fed  on  mush,  whose  daily  allowance  had 
been  3  12  pounds  of  meal  each,  the  greedy  one  had 
gained  23  pounds  and  the  other  21  pounds. 

These  are  all  the  material  facts  in  these  experiments, 
except  that  a  very  small  portion  of  salt  was  put  into  each 
mess  of  mush— -and  there  is  no  miracle  in  them.  The 
hogs  allowed  3 1-2  pounds  of  meal  each  gained  less  than 
thrive  fourths  of  a  pound  daily,  and  this  surely  they  might 
have  gained  from  the  m«al ;  but  they  gained  more  than 
those  fed  on  double  that  quantity  of  corn.  The  saving 
of  one  half  the  immense  quantity  of  corn  consumed  in 
raising  and  fattening  hogs  in  Maryland,  would  be  well 
worth  the  offer  of  a  premium  to  have  these  experiments 
accurately  repeated  and  tested  by  different  persons. 


Grain.— About  30,0«0  bushels  Corn  h;tve  arrive  J 
since  our  last  report,  mostly  within  two  days:  nearly 
all  of  which  remains  afloat  unsold  :  dealers  are  unwil- 
ling to  purchase,  i-xcepi  at  a  viry  ronsidirable  reduction 
on  our  last  qiioialions,  and  as  holders  are  unwilling  tw 
meet  their  views,  no  sales  have  been  made  since  the  first 
ofthe  week,  when  a  lot  prime  old  yelTcw  fl.it  was  taken 
at  1  15,  and  some  lots  new  while  at  I  OO  a  1  03  per  bush- 
el. The  market  is  now  in  so  onselt'ed'  a  state,  it  is  diffi>- 
cult  to  give  cornel  quotations  Seme  sales  Oats  at  a 
small  advance  on  lust  week's  prices;  northern  have 
been  taken  at  G3  a  C5c,  a  lot  prime  soulhern  at  54c,  and 
GOOO  bushels  of  importation  per  ship  Helen  Mar,  from 
London,  at  fiOc  per  bushel,  of  33  lbs;  sales  Southern 
Rye  at  9:!c.  Several  thousand  bushels  Bailey  have  ar- 
rived, mostly  on  account  of  brewcis;  n,o  sales  have  boeO 
made. —  Courier. 


Splitting  Fire  Wood.— We  have  lately  examined  « 
quantity  of  fire  wood,  which  was  cut  and  corded  Itist 
winter,  and  we  have  become  still  more  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  having  every  stick  split 
that  is  large  enough  to  receive  a  stroke  ofthe  axe,  longi- 
tudinally. It  not  only  dries  betler,  but  some  kinds  of 
wood  are  rendered  by  this  operation  nearly  of  doubl* 
value  ;  and  we  are  warranted  by  our  examinations  in 
saying  that  hickory  is  one  of  those  kinds.  Sticks  of  six 
eight  inches  diameter,  which  were  quirlered  at  that 
time,  arc  now  seasoned,  hard  and  solid;  while  such  a» 
were  left  to  soak  in  their  sap,  are  most  miserably  worm. 
eaten.  The  round  sticks  of  bass  wood  escaped  theM 
depredators,  hut  their  value  is  greatly  lessened  by  incipi- 
ent decay;  and  re  ain  too  much  moisture  to  be  profitably 
used  without  kiln-drying.  We  are  persuaded,  that  to 
split  all  sucn  wood,  and  to  let  out  the  sap,  is  a  most  ju- 
dicious investment  of  capital. —  Genesee  Farmer. 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICIIi:.TURAL  SOCIETY, 

Saturday,  Dec.  19. 

exhibition  of  fboits. 
Apples.— By  L.   P.  Grosvenor,  Red  Winter,  Lewis, 
and  Vandervere. 

By  M.  P.  Wilder,  Old  Pearmain. 
Red  Winter  and   Lewis,  valuable  varieties;  the  Van- 
devere  was  worthless.     For  the  Committee, 

B.  V.  French. 

Saturday,  Dec.  26,  1835. 

EXHIBITION  OF   FRUITS. 

Apples.— From  B.  V.  French,  Boston,  the  following 
varieties  of  Apples,  viz  :-Moore'3  Red  Winter,  Mon- 
strous Pippin  (doubtful),  Nonsuch,  Wells'  Pippin,  Yel- 
low Newton  Pippin  (true),  very  fine,  French's  Sweet, 
Black  Apple,  Eiig.  Scarlet  Nonpariel,  Burrasoe,  very 
fine.  Green  Everlasting,  MInol's  Russet  (sometimes 
called  Golden  Russet),  an  excellent  Apple,  Am.  Wine, 
Pearmain,  Bcllflower  — also  two  sorts  piesenled  for  a 
name.     For  the  Committee,  P-  B.  Hovev,  Jr. 


Saltpetre  Explosion.— The  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Com- 
merce of  Saturday,  says:  "  In  one  of  the  stores  conj 
sumed  on  Wednesday  night,  was  a  large  quantity  of  sall- 
petie,  which,  while  it  was  burning,  kept  up  a  succession 
of  violent  explosions,  resembling  an  artillery  salute, 
though  with  a  much  less  powerful  report.  We  mention 
this  fact  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bostonians,  who 
have  never  yet  settled  the  question,  whether  a  certain 
vessel  at  the  head  of  Central  wharf  could  have  exploded 
as  it  did  by  the  mere  force  of  saltpetre." 


Wool.— There  has  been  a  fair  demand  for  domesti* 
Wool  during  the  week,  without  any  variation  of  prices. 
The  recent  mild  weather  and  rains  will  enable  a  part  of 
the  factories  that  have  stopped  for  want  of  water  to  com- 
mence operations  ogiin.  We  continue  quotations  with- 
out any  change. —  Covrier. 


Silk  from  Vermont.— Mr  Stacy,  publisher  of  the 
Free  Press,  Burlington,  Vt.  has  presented  us  with  an 
elegant  specimen  of  Sewing  Silk,  manufactured  in  that 
place,  under  his  directions.  We  should  imagine,  from 
a  view  of  this  specimen,  that  Vermont  may  eventually 
be  as  much  noted  for  nianufacturiiig  silk,  as  it  now  is 
for  producing  wool. 


Important  Arrival.- The  large  cheese,  weighing 
750  lbs.  a  present  from  Col.  Meacham,  of  Richland,  N. 
Y.  to  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  arrived  in  this  city,  on 
Saturday  last. — Courier. 

Acknowledgment.- We  would  return  our  thanks  10 
the  editors  of  newspapers,  for  tlif  ir  kindness  in  giving 
circulation  to  our  prospectus  ofthe  New  England  Farmei. 

Gov.  Galusha,  of  Verm.ont,  now  03  years  old,  had  an 
arm  broken  about  a  year  ago,  in  atlcrnpting  to  break  a 
colt.  No  sooner  had  the  wound  healed,  than  the  patri- 
arch mounted  the  colt  again  and  subdued  him. 


The  effect  ofthe  rains  of  Saturday  was  perceptible  10  | 
an  unexpected  extent  in  filling  up  the  springs,  reduced  j 
by  the  drought. 
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BRIGHTON    M ARKET,— Mosinv,   Dr.c    28,  1835. 
Kfportcit  liirthe  l>;iiiy  AdverlHrr  &.  I'utrtot. 

•At  M.irl<.-t  50(1  Re.f  Caitle,  20  Stores,  825  Sli«fip, 
Mill  •JiMISwini!      Ahnm  101)  Swine,  have  liren  at  miirkHt. 

Pitrcfs— /}«/•(■««//>— A  small  ndvaiiete  lias  hen  ef- 
Fx-IkI  :  we  n..ii.iMi  ("■■vv  vitv  fine  n<  nbnnt  Mf  Gd,  prime 
II  SIsCul  n  :;:);  g<>i>d  at  SS's  Cxi  a  :Us  ;  snriill  catllu  nl 
I0«  a  '^.-.y  tirl 

Barrtllinir  Cattle — Tlip  Drovers  asked  about  25c  ad- 
ninci!  (in  fwrmcr  |>riccs,  nut  many  salrs  clVectod  .ilmut 
17  was  ..ff,.r.-d  ;  .Mess  Sos,  No.  ).  22s,   N...  2.  19s  Gd 

Sheep — 'Dip  liigli  price  olilaincd  for  polls  enables  llin 
[trover  |«  efl'eet  quick  sales;  we  qti'te  aidinary  at  lis, 
13s  and  14s.  betler  qiialilics  at  IGs  6d,  18s  and  2ns,  a 
lotof  beauiliil  Wheihers  were  sold  f„r  about  §5  75 
each  ;  we  also  notued  two  I  eauiil'ul  co'^set  weiliers 
taken  $10  each. 

Sitinc — Two  lots  tnoie  than  half  sows  were  sold  to 
'ose  at  about  3  3-4,  about  70  were  retailed,  at  5  for 
>ws  and  (!  for  barrows. 


SE£ns  AT  XEW  ORI.EANS. 

AMOS  I!.  RASS   has  for  sale,  al  New  Orleans,  Tioxe.s  of 
n  ."*eeds  for  dealers,  sinall  boxes  do,  do,  for  fninily  \ 
ens,  of  III  e  j;ro«  111  of  1835.  Dee.  30 


H.  I.   IIOFFMA.N.  Druo^isl.. Si. Louis, lias  forsalea  large 
rv  suf  erinr  roileelloii   of  Garden  and   Flower   Seeds. 
II  up  ai  ihe  .New  England  Asjrieullural  W  areh(»use.    Dec.  30 


SEEDS  IN  FLORIDA. 

El.IAl?  STO.NK    BREWEK.  Apalachirola,  has  for  sale, 
ilassnrlid  Garden   .Seeds,  of  a  sujienor  quality  pul  up 
the  N.  E.  Seed  Siore,  Uoslou.  Dec.  i50 


HAY  and  COTTON  PRESS. 

The  subscriber  respeelfiillv  ofTors  to  tli-''  public  a  new  and 
^ful  Machiue  for  Pressing  Hay,  Coiion,  Hops,  Cider,  and 
compressible  eoinmodilies,  which  he  has  recently  inrculed 
i  which  for  power,  uiilily  and  clieapuess,  he  can  recom- 
nd  to  their  use. 

The  advanla;e  this  Machine  has  over  all  others  that  have 
sn  introduced  is,  it  is  capal>le  of  producing  double  the 
ver  wiihout  injury  lo  the  ni*-.chinery. 

rhatis  there  are  l«o  shafts  Ihal  convey  ihe  power  lo  Ihe 
^imodiiy  lo  be  pressed,  instead  of  one  ;  and  the  machinery 
ng  lixeil  lo  both,  operate  equally.  The  Machine  may  be 
islrueled  lo  operate  with  cogs  or  chains  pressing  down  or 
or  boih  at  the  same  lime.  The  subscriber  ha.  a  machine 
uccessful  operation,  which  is  said  by  good  judj^es  lo  exceed 
Ihiiig  \f^i  inlrodnced  for  pressing  hay.  The  subscriber 
secured  Leiiets  PaienI  for  ilie  above  invention  and  is  now 
dy  to  dispose  of  rights  for  Slates  Counties  or  Towns. 

nformation  respecting  said   Machine  may  be  had  by 
11  Dame,  Baker  and  Clement  of  Gorhain,  "Cumbcrlanil 
nly    Maine.  SAMUEL    1.  BAKEIt. 

his  cenifies  that  we  Ihe  undersigned  having  seen  and  used 
above  Press  do  no  I  hesitate  lo  say  ilial  in  our  opinion  for 
apness  of  conslrnciion,  power  and  utility,  it  is  far  superior 
nylhing  yet  introduced, 
■ev.  James  Lewis,  Moses  Fogg. 

.  C.  Clement.  Postmaster,    Col.  Samuel  Slephcnsen, 
laniel  Baker,  Esq.  Jacob  .S.  Smith.  Esq. 

lapt.  Kobirl  Johnson,  Wm.  E.  Files,  Town  Rep. 

C.  Baker. 


GoRH.\M.  Nov.  11,1835. 


eow3m 


TEAZLE  SEED. 

St  received  50  lbs.  I  rime  Tea ^Ie  Seed.    The  importance 
rrop  merits  ihe  attention  of  agriculturists. 
IG.  G.  C.  BARRETT. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHAKCiE 

excellent  Farm  containing  70  acres,  situated  in  Marlbo- 
a.  IVlass.,  wiih  a  house  and  barn  lher.eon.for  sale,  or  would 
changed  for  properlv  in  Ihe  cilv  of  Boston.  For  ierms 
)ariiciilars  inquire  of'G.C.  BARRETT  at  this  office,  or 
PROCTOR,  Esq.  of  said  Marlborough.  6m 


FARM  TO  LET  IN  MEDFORD 

ml  5  miles  from  Boston;  containing  40  acres  ofexcel- 
and.  well  ad;  pled  lo  mowing,  tillage  and  pasturage, 
arm  has  been  herelofore  improvet!  as  a  milk  farm. 

ply  lo  I  ulher  Angier,  near  Medford  Bridge. 

B.     Adjoining  Ihe  above  farm  is  about  ihe  same  number 

■es  of  similar  land,  which  may  be  had  on  application  lo 
NATHAN  ADAMS,  Esq. 

dford,  Nov.  26,  1835.  tf 


VALUABLE  NEW  W  <RK  ON  SILK 

American  Silk  Grower's  t^uide,  is  this  day  published  at  the 
office  of  ihc  New  England  Faimer— being  the  art  of  growing 
ihe  Mulberry  and  manufacture  ol  Silk  on  the  system  of  STie- 
cessive  cr.  ps  each  season— bv  V«'m.  Kknrick,  author  of  the 
New  American  Orchardist;  il2  pp.  price  42  cents,  neatly 
liound  in  cloth.  Booksellers  and  traders  supplied  on  favorable 
terms.  GEO.  C.  .'SARREIT. 


FARM    FOR  SALE. 

Situated  in  Lenmiii>ler.  Coiiniv  of  Worcester,  on  the  main 
road  ninbiav  helween  Ihe  lowns'of  I.einninsler  and  Filchburg 
and  lalely  occupied  bv  Mr  Henrv  Jackson,  deceased.  Said 
F  .rm  conlains  about  76  acres  of  "land,  and  has  on  it  a  house 
anil  barn  in  good  repair,  an  orchard,  good  pasturage  and 
wood  lot.  For  further  infornialion  apply  lo  Mr  Benjamin 
Peirce,  near  the  premises  —  or 


Dec.  9 


DR.  J.B.  S.JACKSON, 
5t  No.  6,  Bedford  Place. 


MORI'S  MULTICAVLIS. 

JOSEPH  DAVENPORT,  of  Colerain,  Mass.  offers  for 
sale  16.000  trees  of  the  .Moras  Mullieaulis,  or  Chinese  Mul- 
berry, l>eiiig  a  part  of  his  Irees  cultivated  at  Colerain  and  at 
Sufficld,.(:i.,  16  m  les  north  of  Hartford,  o:.e  mile  from  the 
river.  The  trees  are  from  2  lo  5  feel  high.  Price  according 
lo  size,  fiom  2.5  lo  30  dollars  per  hundred.  Were  propagated 
frnin  trees  111. it  endured  ilie  last  severe  winter  unprotected. 
Purchasers  will  be  furnished  with  a  knowledge  of  Us  culture 
and  suitable  soil,  which,  if  attended  lo  will  ensure  it  wiihout 
protection  against  ihe  severity  of  our  climate.  Trees  will  be 
carehilly  packed  and  forwarded  by  land  or  water  lo  any  part 
of  ihe  country.  Orders  received  by  mail  will  receive  prompt 
ailenlion.  Colerain,  Oci.  5,  1835 


MORUS   MULTICAVLIS. 

FllUlT     AND    OrN.*MKJ<TAL   TrEES. 

NURSF.RV  OF  WiLi.iA.M  KtNRicK,  Nonantum  Hill  in 
Nkwton,  near  Boston,  and  near  the  Worcester  Rail  Road. 
Selections  of  the  finest  varieties  of  New  Flemish  Pears, — 
also  Apples,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Plums,  Neelarins,  Almonrls, 
Apricois,  Grape  Vines,  Currants,  Rasberries,  fine  imported 
Lancashire  Gooseberries,  Sirawerries,  &c. — 

MoRus -Mut.Tic.tULis,  or  C  inese  Mulberry,  by  the  single 
tree,  the  100  or  1000 — and  Planlaiions  for  silk  furnished  at  the 
reduced  prices  and  reasonable  rates. 

12,000  Peach  Trees  of  finest  select  kinds  are  now  ready  lor 
sale. 

'  Ornam'"nlal  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  Roses  of  about  1000 
finest  kinds, —  Als  >  Herbaceous  flowering  plants,  Pteonies  and 
splendid  Double  Dahlias. 

The  excellence  of  the  varieties,  the  quality,  Ihe  size,  con- 
liiiually  improve  as  the  fiimbers  are  augmented.  These 
now  comprise  nearly  400,(00 — covering  compactly  about 
20  acres. 

All  orders  left  with  Geo.  C  Barrett,  who  is  Agent,  at 
his  Seed  Store  and  Ihe  A griculkiial  Warehouse  and  Reposi- 
tory, Nos  51  S,-  52,  North  Market  sireel.  will  be  in  lik  ■  man- 
ner only  attended   to — Catalogues  gratis,  on  application. 


A  VALUABLE  FARM  FOR  RENT, 

The  Farm  lately  occupied  by  Doct.  Selh  Millinglon,  dec'd., 
about  one  mile  from  the  lown'of  Si.  Charles.  The  Land  is 
firsl  rale,  and  in  good  order  for  cullivalion.  Thtro  are  two 
orchards  of  choice  variety  ol  fruits,  embracing  many  kinds  of 
cider  and  keeping  Apple's— there  are  in  all  abour3000  fruil 
Trees;  there  is  also  an  orchard  and  ;  edge  of  white  Mulberry 
Trees,  2000  in  number,  n  excellent  order  for  rearing  silk 
worms — [it  is  proven  Ihal  this  climate  fs  well  adapted  to  ihe 
growing  of  silk.  There  are  about  sixty  acres  in  ihese  or 
chards.  There  are  about  twenty  acres  in  good  linwlhy 
meadow,  about  lorty  acres  of  excellent  pasture  adjacent  lo 
Ihe  Mill,  and  about  fifty  acres  of  other  land  for  farming  onr- 
poses.  There  is  on  the  farm  a  valuable  Ox  Tread  Mil!, 
which  is  capable  of  grinding  40  or  50  bushels  of  corn  or 
wheal  in  a  day — llie  mill  »vill  be  leased  together  with  len  oxen. 
The  buildings  are  a  capacious  dwolling  house;  a  good  barn, 
stable,  kitchen,  and  other  oiii  houses.  There  is  also  on  Ihe 
larm,  a  valuable  mine  of  superior  Slone  Coal,  capable  of 
supplying  any  qnanlily — two  shafts  have  already  been  sunk. 
The  farm  may  be  leased  entire,  or  divided  in  such  manner  as 
will  best  suit  tenants,  for  one  year,  or  term  of  years,  apply  at" 
ihis  office  or  lo  J.  M.  MILL'INGTON,  Adm'r. 

!:>'i.  Charles,  Mi.  sept  19  of  Selh  Millinglon  dec'd.  , 


COMPLETE  SET  OP  THE  FARMER 

For  sale  at  Ihis  office,  one  complete  set  of  the  New  England 
Farmer  comprising  twelve  volumes,  neatly  a;  d  well  bound 
and  perfect.    Price  ,?3  25  per  volume,  cas/i.  Nov.  25 


LUSTRE  FLOWER  POTS. 

For  sale  at  he  New  England  Fanner  Office,  beautiful  Super 
Superb  Flower  Pots. 


I'RICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


CORRECTED    WITH    GREAT    CARE,  WEEKLY. 


•  HUM 

'to  • 

Apples,     Russelts  and  Baldwins. 

barrel 

1  50 

2  00 

Beans,  while,  .... 

bushel 

1  25 

1  75 

Beef,  mess. 

barrel 

10  .'JO 

llf,0 

Cargo,  No.  I. 

8  50 

900 

prime,         .... 

" 

700 

7Tfi 

Beeswax,  (Americtn)     . 

pound 

25 

27 

UUTTEK  store.  No.          I,    . 

*' 

20 

S2 

Cheese,  new  milk 

'* 

8 

3 

Feathers,  northern,  geese,      . 

*' 

46 

30 

southern,  geese, 

•' 

42 

45 

Flax,  American,       .... 

" 

9 

W 

Fish,  Cod, 

quintal 

271 

279 

Flouk,  Genesee,      .        .     cash      . 

barrel 

7  75 

7R7 

Baltimore,  Howard  street. 

*' 

7  75 

7  81 

Baltimore,  wharf. 

" 

7  50 

7  62 

Alexandria,       . 

'< 

7  52 

7  75 

Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow  . 

bushel 

1   13 

1  15 

southern  flat  yellow 

" 

I  09 

1  10 

while,          .        . 

" 

97 

1  04 

Rye,  northern. 

'^ 

1  10 

I  12 

Barley 

" 

90 

1  00 

Oats,  nor  hern,  .     (prime) 

" 

62 

6,< 

Hay,  best  English,  per  ton  of  2000  lbs 

22  00 

•-'5  mj 

eastern  screwed,   . 

'* 

21  00 

24  00 

hard  pressed,    .... 

" 

20  00 

24  00 

HONEV, 

gallon 

Hops,  Isl  quality 

pound 

13 

14 

2d  quality    .... 

" 

10 

11 

Laud,  Boston.  Isl  sort,    . 

" 

12 

13 

southern,  Isl  sorl. 

•' 

11 

12 

Leather,  slaughter,  sole. 

" 

19 

JO 

do.         upper, 

" 

12 

14 

dry  hide,  sole. 

" 

19 

21 

do.        upper. . 

** 

18 

29 

Philadelphia,  sole. 

" 

27 

3D 

Baltimore,  sole,  . 

" 

25 

27 

Lime,  best  sort,        .... 

cask 

1  12 

I  15 

Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  of  2200  lbs. 

3  12 

3  37 

Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  exlia  clear,  . 

barrel 

20  00 

2100 

Navy,  mess,  .         .         .'      . 

bone,  middlings)  scarce. 

« 

Seeps,  Herd's  Grass, 

bushel 

225 

239 

Red  Top, 

*' 

75 

90 

Red  Clover,  norlhern,| 

pound 

10 

11 

Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 

busliel 

2  75 

300 

Tallow,  tried,      .... 

cwt. 

8  50 

9  00 

Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces,     . 

pound 

65 

l.'i 

American,  full  blood,  washed, 

55 

6.5 

do.        3-4.ihs            do. 

o 

55 

58 

do.         1-2                 do. 

1' 

iO 

do.         1 -4  and  eomraoB 

" 

40 

45 

Native  washed 

ti 

38 

60 

c       ( Pulled  superfine,       . 

58 

60 

t~      1st  Lambs,     . 

tt 

50 

63 

■=  =  \  2d      do. 

>l 

40 

41 

o  =_     3d       do. 

30 

35 

U 

43 

50 

Southern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  cts. 

PROVISION    MARKET. 
retail  prices.. 
Hams,  norlhern, 

souihern,  and  western. 
Pork,  whole  hogs, 

Poultry.    .  .  .  "  10       14 

Butter,  (tub)    ,  .  .  "  22      26 

Imnp         '    .  . 

Eggs, 
Potatoes, 

(^IDER, 


pound 

12 

'* 

U 

^* 

7 

" 

10 

'* 

22 

'* 

24 

dozen 

25 

bushel 

30 

barrel 

125 

HOLLIS'  CELEBRATED  HORSE  LINIMENT, 

For  Sprains,  Bruises,  Wind- Galls,  Old  Strains,  Stiff 
Joinis,  Sioelled  or  Cracked  Heels,  and  for  Horses  that  are 
strained  in  tlieV)ack  sinews,  wrung  in  the  withers,  Jj-c.  ;  also 
for  Glandular  swellings  of  the  tliroat. 

The  ingredients  which  compose  this  prepars  lion  have  beea 
carefully  selected  after  many  years'  experience,  and  are  some 
of  ihe  most  successful  remedies  united,  correctly  proporlioned 
and  happily  adapted  to  aflord  relief  in  all  the  above  nieniioned 
complaints ;  the  proprietor  feels  assured  that  when  once  this 
aniele  is  used,  it  will  be  preferred  to  any  other,  as  it  is  decid- 
edly he  best  and  certainly  the  most  convenient  article  in  ise. 
N.  B.  Persons  afflicted  wiih  Rheumatism,  Sprains,  Cramp 
Numbness,  Siiffiiess,  or  Weakness  in  the  Joints,  will  find  Ihis 
Liniment  a  valuable  and  efficacious  remedy. 

Prepared  and  sold  by  THOMAS  HOL'LIS,  Druggist  and 
Chemist,  No.  30,  Union  Sireel,  Boston,  Mass. 
.  lET'  The  Public  are  requested  lo  observe  that  each  label  is 

Price  for  large  Bottles  one  dollar,  small  do.  75  cents.       oj* 
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I  From  the  Hovvnina  Gazette. J 
KITCHEN  POETRY. 

I'm  tired  of  work,  said  Polly  Gray  ; 

It's  nothing  but  scrub,  the  livelong  day  ; 

I've  walloped  tlie  pots  and  kettles  round 

Till  my  ears  are  sick  of  the  very  sound. 

My  hands  are  as  hard  as  a  critter's  hi.rn. 

Such  things  I  never  since  I  was  born 

On  any  decent  body  did  see, 

Much  more  on  one  that  was  made  like  me. 

There  !  there  !  that  pot  is  sputtering  over, 

Because  I  fijrgot  to  take  off  the  cover — 
The  fat  is  scorching  the  bread  is  burning — 
Run,  Polly  the  fritter  needs  a  turnino- — 
The  broom  is  worn  to  the  very  hub — 
The  brush  is  only  a  tangled  stub. 

How  many  spradling,  hitching  motions 
I've  made  in  wearing  out  them  notions  ! 
I've  twisted  my  hips  and  shoulders  out, 
In  banging  the  beds  and  blankets  about. 
There  are  two  long  marks  astride  of  my  nose  ! 
They  husbands  mean,  but  the  deuce  only  knows 
When  one  will  come  !  and  here  I  must  stay 
In  this  stewed  up  kitchen  lo  work  all  day. 
There  was  Betsey  Grant  and  Hulda  Drew, 
Two  lazy  drabs  as  ever  I  knew — 
They  wriggled  and  twisted  their  bodies  about, 
And  laid  all  they  earnt  in  finery  out ; 
And  each  wore  behind  a  frightful  lump, 
That  look'd  for  the  world,  like  a  camel's  hump. 
My  stars  !  I  wonder  the  men  don't  go 
And  bring  home  a  "  Hottentot  Venus"  or  so  ; 
The  girls  would  be  in  utter  despair. 
To  match  the  form  of  the  Hottentot  fair. 
Weil  Hulda  Drew  and  Betsey  Grant 
Are  married  now,  and  board   with  my  aunt ; 
They  drawl  their  words  and  stick  back  their  head, 
Too  plaguy  pmud  to  earn  their  bread, 
I  wonder  what  the  reason  can  be 
That  nobody  comi's  to  marry  me  ? 
Splash  goes  the  dish  cloth  into  the  kettle — 
I'll  try  for  once  Miss  Polly's  mettle — 

Let  the  cukes  burn  as  black  as  my  shoe 

Stay  here  fir  a  drudge  I'll  be  hang'd  if  I  do; 
I  mean  to  flirt,  and  idle,  and  wriggle  , 
And  lare,  and  pad,  and  stare,  and  giggle  ; 
And  then  if  nobndy  the  question  pops, 
By  jings,  I  shall  be  aa  mad  as  hops. 

MOPPET. 


QUESTIO.NS   TO  PROMOTE   CONVERSATION Is  It 

possible  that  the  old  and  new  continent  (as  emi- 
nent geologists  assert)  were  once  united,  and  that 
lliey  liHve  been  rent  asunder  by  some  mighty  con- 
vulsion of  nature  ? 

Would  the  world  gain  or  lose  if  all  tlie  trea- 
sure in  the  dead  languages  were  translated  into 
English,  and  the  tongues  themselves  no  more 
.studied  ? 

Do  you  sutjpo,«e  Shakspeare  had  any  idea  that 
lift  was  to  be  immortal .'  If  so,  why  did  he  not 
leave  a  corrected  copy  of  his  works  ? 

May  discoveries  be  made  hereafter  as  important 
as  that  of  the  lightning-rod,  glass,  gunpowder, 
printing,  the  compass,  steam-hoats,  etc. 

Will  tlie  United  States  ever  be  entangled  in 
European  politics,  or  be  attacked  by  European 
armies  for  the  sake  of  conquest.' 


Is  there  any  bottnin  to  the  ocean,  or  may  not 
onr  planet  be  compnspd  principally  of  water  as  it 
is  iirincipally  covered  by  it  .' 

Will  there  be  ever  monuments  of  architecture 
raised  in  America,  equal  to  tho.se  of  Europe,  and 
of  antiquity  ? 

Will  the  globe  ever  be  completely  occupied  bj' 
civi'ized  b  ings,  enlightened  and  friendly  toward 
each  other  .' 

Is  the  art  of  ship-building  and  of  navigating 
the  sea,  susceptible  of  any  further  improvement? 

Will  the  time  ever  arrive  when  the  air  will  be 
as  full  of  balloons  as  the  ocean  is  of  ships? 

Has  the  changing  of  the  tide  any  effect  upon 
the  longevity  of  one  on  a  death-bed  ? 

Will  one  language  ever  predominate  over  the 
rest;  if  so,  which  will  it  be? 

To  what  other  purposes  is  it  possible  thatsteam 
may  be  hereafter  applied  ? 

Are  Cer(?s,  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta,  proven  to 
be  but  fragments  of  a  world  ? 

Is  it  demonstrated,  or  only  supposed,  that  heav- 
enly bodies  are  inhabited  ? 

Is  the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian  library  ad- 
mitted by  authentic,  history  ? 

Is  the  population  of  the  globe  increasing',  de- 
creasing,  or  stationary  ? 

Was  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  a  wise  or  a 
foolish  measure  ? 

May  not  locomotives  one  day  really  supersede 
the  use  of  horses  ? 

Should  a  young  lady  in  affluent  circumstances 
learn  Latin  ? 

May  not  every  street  in  cities  be  converted  into 
rail-roads  ? 

Is  it  right,  under  any  circumstances,  to  marry 
for  money  ? 

Has  a  planet  really  burst  and  been  broken  to 
pieces  ? 

Has  the  moon  any  effect  upon  men's  imagina- 
tions ? 

Account  for  the  derivation  of  the  word  lunatic. 

Is  the  sun  really  composed  ofjire,  or  not  ? 

Should  the   poor  ever  marry  ? — JV.  Y.  Mirror. 


The  Mocking  Bird. — That  sweetest  of  Ameri- 
can songsters,  the  rival  of  th"!  nightingale  of  the 
Old  World,  (the  mocking  bird,)  w«s  in  full  song, 
and  wooing  its  mate ;  and  sweeter  melody  than 
that  which  filled  the  ear  during  the  short  southern 
twilight,  and  beguiled  the  hours  of  darkness,  was 
surely  never  heard  under  the  stars.  I  have  often 
listened  to  that  song  el.sewhere,  in  the  deep  woods 
of  North  and  West ;  but,  whether  it  was  the  sea- 
son, or  the  union  of  circumstances  and  thought, 
which  attuned  my  own  temper  and  mind  to  the 
harmony,  I  think  I  never  heard  that  inexplicably 
varied  song  poured  forth  with  such  effect  as  amid 
the  sweet-scented  dews  of  Darien.  The  air  was 
filled  with  its  vibrations,  hour  after  hour,  and  eve- 
ry quality,  power,  clearness,  and  melody,  seemed 
united  and  perfected  in  the  quiet  efforts  of  that 
swpct-throated  bird.  Their  numbers  were  greater 
than  I  had  ever  witnessed  elsewhere.  If  you 
stole  in  the  starlight  up  the  river  bank,  fiom  your 
seat  under  the  piazzas  of  the  village,  there  was  no 
danger  of  your  leaving  the  melody  behind.  There 
was  a  secluded  dip  on  the  shore  full  of  palmetto, 
and  other  low  bushes,  into  which  you  descended 
by  a  winding  footpath  between  rocky  sandstone 
banks.  A  couple  of  canoes  were  moored  within 
its  shelter  ;  and,  at  the  foot  of  the  sandstone  rock, 
where  an  aged  tree  slanted  across  it,  a  fresh  spring 


welled  out  and  ran  its  short  bubbling  coiii>e  to 
the  river.  Here  it  was  delirious  to  linger  in  the 
darkness,  and  listen  to  the  melody  in  the  branches 
above  you.  And  again,  between  this  |  oint  and 
the  village  lay  an  ancient  Indian  mound,  on  the 
verge  of  a  lawn-ike  piece  of  level  sward,  e.vtend- 
ing  from  the  steep  high  bank  of  the  Aiatarnaha, 
some  ilistance  towards  the  forest  ;  with  groups  of 
live  oak  sparkling  over  it,  and  thickening  towards 
the  cottages  and  rude  chiircli  on  its  confines. 
Here  on  both  evenings  of  our  stay,  1  marked  one 
of  these  syrens  takes  its  perch  on  a  solitary  bush 
which  broke  the  uniformity  of  the  swell  of  the 
mound,  and  sit  hour  after  hour,  alternately  listen- 
ing to,  and  answering  the  notes  of  a  mate  con- 
cealed among  the  thick  foliage  and  hanging  moss 
of  a  distant  tree.  I  listened  to  it  till  I  thought  I 
could  almost  interpret  its  full  varied  tale,  with  its 
innumerable  period.s.  If  the  intensity  of  fee  ing 
be  at  all  commensurate  with  the  intensity  and 
[lower  of  exjiression,  who  shall  fathom  the  depth 
of  that  which  God  has  implanted  in  the  little 
fluttering  heart  of  these  his  songsters  ?  What 
can  match  the  thrilling  ecstacy  of  those  clear  and 
redundant  notes,  or  express  the  depth  of  pathos, 
of  which  those  slow  plaintive  modulations  con- 
vey an  expression  to  the  breast?  There  is  no. 
thing  in  nature  that  speaks  to  me  more  |,lainly  of 
the  goodness  of  God,  than  the  overflowing,  heart- 
lul,  and  joyous  song  of  a  bird.  Is  this  not  the 
voice  of  )iraise,  and  is  it  not  a  song  of  unutterable 
gratitude  ?  Who  can  listen  to  a  strain  like  this, 
or  study  the  nature  and  attributes  of  any  individ- 
uals within  the  scope  of  animate  nature,  without 
being  struck  with  the  degree  of  perfection  which 
seems  to  be  stamped  on  each  in  its  sphere,  how- 
ever confined  that  may  be  ;  and,  making  th«  I 
reflection,  what  a  distinct  line  is  to  be  drawn  be- f' 
tween  man  and  them.  The  one  we  believe  crea- 
ted with  nobler  powers  and  impulses,  and  fo: 
nobler  ends  ;  but,  having  fallen,  now  irregula 
and  vacillating,  subject  to  a  thousand  imperfec 
tions  ;  the  others,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  creature 
of  a  day  ;  but  how  peiTct  and  how  uniform  i 
their  generations  ! — Latrobe's  Rambles  in  Americi. 


A  man   should  neither  choose  to  be  a  herini 
nor  a  buffoon  ;  human  nature  is  not  so  miseri 
as  that  we  should   be  always  melancholy,  nor  f 
happy  that  we  should  be  always  merry. 


■mi  il» 
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(Fertile  New  England  Farmer.) 
BROOKS'    SILK  SPIHriVING  MACHIIWE. 

The  late  valirable  improvements  that  I  have 
iiade  in  many  respects  on  my  machine,  by  whic.li 

spin  nearly  doiil)le  to  each  spindle  that  was 
pun  liy  the  machine  stated  in  the  following  letter, 
nduce  me  again  to  invite  those  engaged  iti  silk 
ultiire  to  try  Brooks^s  Patent  Silk  Spinner;  fully 
iclieving  it  is  the  best  adapted  to  spinning  silk  in 
he  best  manner,  for  any  use  whatever.  As  a 
onfirmation  of  its  giving  satisfaction,  I  publish 
he  following  letter  from  a  citizen  of  Ohio,  who 
ever  saw  the  machine  before  he  purchased  one  ; 
nd  had  no  instruction  how  to  use  it,  except  the 
Tinted  directions  wbicJi  are  furnished  with  each 
nachinc. 

Mount  Pleasant,  Jefferson  co.,  Ohio,     ) 
11th  mo.,  26tb;  1635.  5 

Respected  Friend — Thine  of  the  14th  lias  just 
ome  to  hand,  and  I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  mine 
f  7tli  mo.  last,  never  reached  thee.  After  having 
ied  my  machine,  I  wrote  immediately,  to  let 
nee  know  that  I  would  give  th^  thy  price  for  the 
ght  of  this  State.  Not  being  acquainted  with 
le  merits  of  the  machine,  I  thought  best  not  to 
urchase  the  right,  until  I  had  tried  it;  I  am  well 
leased  with  it,  and  have  been  an.xious  to  obtain 
le  right. 

I  have  succeeded  well,  and  my  success  has 
icouraged  a  number  of  my  acquaintances  to 
irn  their  attention  to  the  business,  some  of  whom 
have  promised  machines  to,  on  the  credit  of  thy 
aving  offered  me  the  right  of  the  State,  either  as 
ly  agent,  or  under  purchase  of  thee.  Having 
ied  the  machine,  and  also  having  ascertained 
lat  the  demand  for  it  is  likely  to  be  greater  than 
expected  last  spring,  I  am  willing  to  give  thee 
for  this  State. 

With  much  difficulty  I  succeeded  in  getting 
50,000  eggs  last  spring  ;  they  hatched  and  did 
rell  with  me,  and  I  have  about  enough  prepared 
ir  the  loom  to  make  one  hundred  yards,  seven 
ighths  wide.  I  e.xpectto  make  upwards  of  three 
undred  yards  out  of  my  crop,  and  am  preparing 
I  go  largely  into  the  business  next  year.  Thy 
laebine  meets  my  expectation  every  way;  all  the 
lult  1  find  with  it  is,  1  have  not  spindles  enough. 
have  spun  eight  ounces  per  day  with  the  four 
lindles.  I  want  a  machine  that  I  can  spin  two 
r  three  pounds  a  day  with. 

I  have  saved  about  three  millions  of  eggs  for 
ext  year  ;  one  third  of  which  1  expect  to  feed 
lyself,  and  all  of  which  I  expect  will  be  manu- 
ictured  in  this  village  at  my  factory  ;  I  am  putting 
lern  out  to  be  fed  in  different  neighborhoods. 
Ve  feed  principally  on  the  native  leaf,  which  we 
nd  to  do  very  well.  After  I  get  through  with 
ieding  my  worms  next  summer,  1  expect  to  visit 
our  State,  and  shall  call  to  see  thee.  I  have 
btained  a  weaver  from  London,  and  we  expect 
)  maDufactiire  every  thing,  from  a  ribbon  to  a 
olting  cloth.     Thine,  with  respect,         T.  W. 

In  a  previous  letter  the  writer  of  this  request- 


ed liberty  of  me  to  build  a  machine  on  a  large 
scale,  to  be  propelled  by  steam  power.  Also  my 
agent  at  IMansfield,  Conn,  is  building  a  machine  to 
carry  many  spindles  propelled  by  water  power. 
1  have  published  the  above  letter,  although  the 
writer  did  not  expect  it  to  appear  in  print.  1 
have  not  doubted  the  propriety  of  publishing  the 
letter,  believing  his  philanthro|iy  would  be  well 
pleased  to  be  useful  to  the  public. 

Adam   Brooks. 


(ForthcNew  Engl.md  Farmer.) 
A  NEW  AND  PRODUCTIVE  KIND  OF  BARl,ET. 

The  following  is  a  correct  statement  of  facts 
I  dative  to  a  specimen  of  Barley  from  German 
Seed,  raised  by  the  undersigned,  superintendant 
of  the  Spring  Hill  Farm,  owned  by  William  H. 
Moody,  situated  in  West  Newbury,  the  last  year 
1835  ;  viz.  said  specimen  was  raised,  as  above, 
from  three  bushels  of  seed,  sown  on  150  1-2  rods 
of  land,  tneasured  by  John  Coker,  as  his  certifi- 
cate accompanying  this  statement  says.  I  further 
say,  that  the  Barley  was  not  threshed  clean,  and 
that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  had  the  straw  been 
thoroughly  cleaned,  it  would  have  made  the  whole 
quantity  produced  thirtyone  bushels. 

The  above  statement  is  respeotfully  submitted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural Society,  by  their  obt.  servt. 

Greenleaf  Plumek. 

In  presence  of  John  Brickett,  J.  P. 

If  necessary,  the  above  can  be  more  fully  sub- 
stantiated by  a  certificate  from  Nathaniel  Ordway 
and  Nathan  Liint,  both  of  said  AVest  Newbury. 

N.  B. — The  above  specified  land  was  common 
grass  ground  in  the  spring  of  1833,  —  p'oughed 
and  planted  with  potatoes,  manured,  in  the  holes 
only ;  again  ploughed,  and  planted  with  Indian 
corn  in  1834,  manured  as  before  ;  and  the  present 
year  prepared  only  by  ploughing,  harrowing  and 
sowing  in  the  ordinary  manner  without  any  ma- 
nure. Gree.nleaf   Plumer. 

A  sample  of  the  barley  above  alluded  to  may 
be  seen  at  the  New  England  Farmer  office,  52 
North  Market  street.  It  is  very  fine,  and  will 
probably  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  coun- 
try.—^£rfi<or. 


(From  tile  Genesee  Farmer.) 

INTRODUCTION  OF   THE  POTATO, 

Its  Calture,  and  Advantages  of  ne'fv  Seed* 

That  the  potato  (Solanum  tuberosum)  is  a  native 
of  South  America,  and  was  first  introduced  into 
Europe  from  that  country,  by  the  way  of  Sjiain, 
has  been  placed  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  by  the 
researches  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  the  discove- 
ries of  late  travellers.  The  first  mention  made  of 
the  root,  is  found  in  a  scarce  volume  ))rinted  in 
1553,  where  it  is  called  papas.  The  potato  was 
introduced  into  Ireland  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in 
1.586,  and  soon  found  its  way  into  England, 
They  were    not    much  known  in  London    until 


1650,  and  at  first  were  cultivated  in  botanic  gar- 
dens only.  .\s  nn  article  of  food  the  potato  was 
at  first  lightly  esteemed,  and  the  best  methods  of 
producing  it  little  understood,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  remark  in  Evelyn's  work  :  "  Plant 
potatoes  on  your  worst  ground,  take  them  up  in 
November  for  winter  spending  ;  there  will  enough 
retnain  for  stock  though  ever  so  exactly  gather- 
ed." It  is  cirrious  to  observe  the  opposition 
which  its  introductioti  has  in  almost  every  instance 
at  first  called  forth  ;  but,  like  most  other  things 
which  possess  intrinsic  value,  it  has  gradually 
worked  its  way  into  notice  and  favor,  and  is  culti- 
vated within  the  tropics  and  64  deg.  North,  while 
it  seems  adapted  to  most  exposures,  and  every 
variety  of  soil.  In  sotnc  jiarls  of  Germany  the 
potato  did  not  gain  a  foothold  until  1720;  in 
Switzerland  in  1730,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
extreme  scarcities  consequent  upon  the  wars  of 
the  French  Revolution  were  felt,  that  the  preju- 
dices against  the  potato  could  be  subdued  in 
France,  and  its  culture  successfully  attempted. 
The  extensive  culture  and  use  of  the  potato  in 
Euroj.e  as  an  article  of  food,  has  unquestionably 
added  millions  to  its  present  population,  as  it  has 
prevented  those  distressing  famines  which  used 
so  frequently  to  occtn-  ;  tnd  the  poor  of  England 
and  Ireland  may  forgive  Sir  Walter  for  the  intro- 
duction of  tobacco  into  those  countries,  whes 
they  remember  that  to  him  they  also  owe  the  po- 
tato, a  root  which  constitutes  their  chief  sujiporu 
It  appears  to  be  now  pretty  generally  acknowl- 
edged, that  the  maximum  of  the  duration  of  life 
in  vegetables,  as  well  as  animals,  is  determined  by 
a  law  of  nature,  under  whatever  circumstances 
the  individual  may  be  placed  ;  and  Mr  Shirreff, 
in  the  London  Horticultural  Transcript,  maintains 
that  in  England  not  a  healthy  plant  of  any  kind 
of  potato  that  yields  balls  or  seeds,  and  which  was 
in  culture  twenty  years  ago,  can  now  be  found  ; 
and  every  agricultiu-ist  of  experience  in  this  coun- 
try, wliich  is  probably  as  favorable  to  the  produe- 
tlon  of  the  potato  as  any  region  of  the  globe,  if 
they  are  not  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  the  English 
writer,  must  admit,  that  the  most  esteemed  varie- 
ties of  any  given  time  are  very  apt  to  degenerate 
and  become  worthless  in  the  space  of  a  few  years. 
Nature  obviates  this  natural  process  of  deteriora- 
tion, by  reproducing  the  individual  from  tlieseed  ; 
and  in  England,  this  jilain  course  of  producing 
new  varieties  or  renewing  old  ones,  has  been 
adopted  with  great  success.  There,  many  persons 
are  employed  in  raising  what  are  calle<l  seeding 
potatQ.  This  operation  is  performed  as  follows: 
The  largest  as  well  as  earliest  potato  balls  or  ber- 
ries are  gathered  when  thoroughly  ripened,  from 
several  of  the  choicest  varieties  ;  these  are  kept  in 
dry  sand  until  spring,  or  else  when  gathered,  the 
seeds  aru  immediately  separated  from  the  pulp 
and  dried,  and  then  kept  in  paper  until  wanted. 
As  soon  as  the  season  will  admit,  the  seed  is  sown 
in  a  light,  clean  soil,  in  drills  half  an  inch  deep,  ."> 
foot  apart,  and  in  the  drills  at  the  distance  of  six 
inches.     When  the  plants  come  up,  they  are  pro- 
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perly  thinned,  kept  clean  of  weeds,  and  earthed 
lip  aa  may  he  necessary,  generally  not  more  than 
twice.  When  the  top  turns  brown  and  decays, 
the  tubers  or  roots  are  taken  Ujiand  carefully  pre- 
served thronsfh  the  winter  from  frosts.  The  tubers 
will  be  of  various  sizes  according  to  circumstances 
—  generally  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  or  perhaps 
larger.  These  planted  in  the  spring  will  ])roduce 
roots  of  sufficient  size  to  determine  the  kinds  and 
qualities  of  the  produce,  which  may  be  ascertained 
by  cooking  in  different  ways,  and  thus  their  rela- 
tive value  for  the  table,  &c.  fixed.  1  he  tbrd 
year  the  tubers  wdl  liave  attained  their  ordinary 
full  size  and  excelbnce,  which  they  will  maintain 
for  a  number  of  years,  when  they  again  require  a 
renewal.  Hitherto  there  has  been  no  difficulty 
among  us  of  procuring  new  varieties  from  abroad, 
or  renewing  our  old  kinds  of  the  potato  ;  but  it 
might  be  well  for  our  gardeners,  and  even  our 
farmers,  occasionally  to  adopt  the  English  mode 
of  preserving  this  valuable  jdant  in  perfection,  or 
even  furnishing  specimens  superior  to  any  now 
cultivated,  since  it  is  well  known  tliat  the  most 
valuable  of  our  varieties  are  not  like  the  original 
stock,  but  are  the  results  of  careful  cultivation. 

^V.  G. 


that  you  would  gather  more  fruit  from  the  vines 
where  there  was  but  one  or  two  plants  in  a  hill, 
than  you  would,  were  you  to  leave  half  a  dozen. 

Were  you  to  leave  too  many,  the  vines  will 
becomes  so  thick  that  when  they  set  for  bearing, 
most  of  the  fruit  will  decay  before  it  comes  to 
any  maturity.  Miles  Beach. 

j^ew  London,  March  20,  1834. 


(From  Goodsell's  Gpnesec  Farmer.) 

ON  THE  CUI.T1VATI03V    OP    VINES,    CCnciirbi- 

taciae.> 

Many  people  find  much  difficulty  in  raising 
vines,  owing  to  the  depredation  of  the  black  flea 
or  the  striped  bug.  As  soon  as  vegetation  becomes 
visible,  thousands  of  these  insects  will  gather  on 
the  tender  plants,  and  often  cut  them  down  as 
soon  as  they  appear  above  the  .surface  of  the  hills. 

By  following  the  subsequent  rules,  you  may 
easily  cultivate  melons,  cucumbers,  &c.  without 
much  difficulty.  Soon  after  warm  weather  has 
commenced,  select  a  rich,  warm,  dry  place  in  your 
garden  or  field  ;  plough  or  spade  it  deep,  at  the 
same  time  incorporating  the  soil  with  well  decayed 
manure  ;  sheep  manure  is  the  best. 

Lay  out  your  ground  in  hills  four  and  a  half 
feet  asunder,  each  waj',  raising  them  considerably 
above  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  with  the 
hills  inclined  towards  the  south.  Having  pre- 
pared your  hills  you  are  ready  to  commence 
planting.  Distribute  no  less  than  ten  or  fifteen 
seeds  in  a  hill,  covering  them  one  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  dejjth.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have  made 
their  appearance,  take  of  ashes  or  soot  two  parts, 
plaster  one  part,  ])ulvenzed  charcoal  one  part, 
mix  these  ingredients  together,  until  the  mixture 
is  well  incorporated.  With  this  composition 
enter  your  garden  or  field  in  the  morning,  while 
the  dew  is  on,  and  with  a  quantity  in  yonr  hand 
throw  it  over  the  plants,  dustiujr  them  a.s  much  as 
possible,  in  order  to  suffocate  the  insects,  takinj; 
particular  care  to  dust  the  under  part  of  the  leaves. 

By  following  these  directions  you  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  your  plants  in  a  thriving  con- 
dition, and  in  a  few  days  entirely  out  of  the  way 
of  these  troublesome  insects. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  interfere  with 
one  another,  commence  thinning  them  out.  Pull 
out  all  but  two  or  three  in  a  hill,  leaving  those 
that  look  the  most  promising.  There  are  many 
persons,  who  leave  no  less  than  half  a  dozen  in  a 
hill  —  this  is  a  mistaken  notion ;  for  I  am  confi- 
dent, that  could  you  rest  assured  that  no  worms 
would  molest  the  roots,  it  would  be  better  to  pull 
iall  out  but  one  ;  and   I   am  fully  persuaded,  too. 


It  was  ascertained,  on  subsequent  investigation, 
that  A  pin,  which  confined  a  certain  portion  of  her 
garments  to  her  neck,  was  by  the  force  of*  the 
blow  driven  through  the  integuments  and  spine, 
until  it  reached  the  spinal  marrow  ;  and  was  the 
cause  of  this  instantaneous  suspension  of  all  the 
functions  of  the  body  or  mind.  She  was  restored 
to  consciousness,  and  to  the  full  possession  of  all 
her  faculties  as  soon  as  it  was  removed. 


EXPERIME.VT  IN  KEEPIHG  SwEET. POTATOES. 

It  became  necessary  for  me  to  spend  the  whole 
winter  together  with  my  family  in  the  city.  Hav- 
ing made  a  fine  crop  of  potatoes,  T  wished  tl»t  we 
should  enjoy  at  least  a  portion  of  them,  and  at  the 
same  time,  did  not  feel  disposed  to  purchase  what 
was  in  such  abundance  on  the  plantation.  As 
opportunities  would  offer  but  seldom  to  bring 
them  from  thence,  I  determined  to  pack  some  up 
in  barrels,  and  knowing  from  sad  experience,  how- 
rapid  ly  they  decayed  when  thus  packed  alone,  I 
had  a  parcel  of  sand  got,  and  placing  a  small  quan- 
tity at  the  bottom,  proceeded  to  place  the  potatoes 
in,  packing  them  as  close  as  possible,  and  then 
filling  the  interstices  with  sand,  as  we  advanced. 
The  only  care  taken  was  that  none  should  be 
bruised,  and  that  all  specked  and  rotten  potatoes 
should  be  excluded.  When  the  barrel  was  filled, 
v.o  placed  about  an  inch  of  sand  at  the  top,  having 
first  sh;  ken  them  so  as  to  have  every  part  com- 
pletely filled  with  sand.  In  this  state  they  were 
headed  iq)  and  sent  to  the  city.  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  had  a  potato  less  in  the  barrels,  than  if  I 
had  not  used  the  sand,  for  they  were  placed  in  first 
and  the  sand  afterwards  thrown  in  and  shaken 
down.  I  took  no  care  to  have  dry  sand,  but  used 
that  which  happened  to  be  handy  at  the  [ilace 
where  they  were  packed,  and  the  most  of  it  was 
moist.  These  ])otatoes  lasted  us  until  very  late  in 
the  spring  without  sprouting  or  shriveling,  as  is 
always  the  case  when  kept  late,  nor  did  I  lose 
many  by  rotting,  perhaps  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  to  the  barrel,  and  this  I  had  every  reason 
to  cx|ject,  for  the  potatoes  had  been  harvested  sev- 
eral weeks,  and  in  selecting  them  the  hea|)s  were 
overhauled.  Those  which  rotted,  in  all  probabil- 
ity had  received  some  injuryor  had  the  seeds  of 
decay,  though  not  obvious  at  the  time. 


Review  of  Brighton  Market,  for  the  year  1835, 
13  weeks,  ending  March  30. 
5988  Beef  Cattle,        estimated  sales 

173  Stores,  do. 

8348  Sheep,  do. 

3920  Swine,  do. 


$251,496 

4,190 

29,218 

20,580 


13  weeks  ending  June  29. 
3803  Beef  Cattle,       estimated  sales 

488  Stores,  do. 

7808  Sheep,  do. 

4072  Swine,  do. 


$305,484 

$174,938 
15,616 
23,424 
23,4U 


$237,395- 
13  weeks,  ending  September  28. 
10,035  Beef  Cattle,      estimated  sales       $321,220 
4631  Stores,  do.  64,034 


42,524  Sheep, 
4470  Swine, 


do. 
do. 
do. 


74,391 

15,64£   ,, 


$475,29^ 
13  weeks,  ending  December  28. 
31,270  Beef  Cattle,       estimated  sales        $625,40(| 


10,580  Stores,                        do. 
39,480  Sheep,                        do. 
10,680  Swine,                      do. 

118,12(' 

78,96( 

37,:is{ 

Recapitulation. 

$859,86( 

51,096  Beef  Cattle, 
15,872  Stores, 
98,160  Sheep, 
23,142  Swine, 

$1,373,05' 
201,961 
205,99! 

97,01! 

A  SINGULAR  Incident Dr  Flint,  in  his  lecture 

last  week,  on  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  illustrdted 
the  astonishing  influence  which  the  nervous  sys- 
tem exercises  over  the  whole  corporal  and  mental 
functions,  by  a  well  authenticated  anecdote,  which 
is  too  remarkable  to  be  lost.  He  stated  that  in 
Berlin,  in  Prussia,  an  individual,  during  a  violent 
dispute  with  his  wife,  in  the  course  of  which  both 
parties  became  much  enraged,  undertook  to  ad- 
minister a  salutary  chastisement.  He  struck  her 
with  his  hand  a  light  blow  on  the  back  partjof  her 
neck.  The  woman  instantly  fell,  and  became 
apparently  immediately  deprived  of  all  sensation; 
and  after  various  methods  were  resorted  to,  with- 
out success,  to  reanimate  her,  she  was  pronounced 
to  he  dead;  grave  clothes  were  provided,  and 
some  persons  commenced  strip]iing  the  body  of 
its  a[)parel,  in  order  to  array  it,  preparatory  to  its 
interment.  On  removing  a  kerchief  from  her 
shoulders,  the  woman  to  the  consternation  of  all 
present,  started  up,  assumed  a  menacing  attitude, 
and  proceeded  to  finish  an  opprobrious  term 
which  she  was  applying  to  her  husband  when  he 
struck  her  the  blow  that  appeared  to  have  pro- 
duced such  serious  results  ! 


$1,878,03: 

1832       1833      1IS34 

40,807  49,180  36,3S; 

9,886     3,286   18,48! 

132,697  84,453   100,583  90,722  93,766 

19,639  26,871      14,697  17,408  27,844 


1830  1831 
Beef  Cattle,  37,767  33,922 
Stores,  13,685  15,400 

Sheep, 
Swine, 


-Daily  Mv.  &{  Pat. 


The  light.  The  frequent  location  ofcountingt 
houses,  and  other  places  where  busiuesg  is  carried' 
on  in  close  and  dark  situations  is  equally  injurioui 
to  the  sight  and  to  the  getieral  health  ;  for  the  lat- 
ter is  not  more  affected  by  confined  and  ill  ventil- 
ated rooms,  than  the  former  by  dim  and  obscure 
ones,  into  which  the  light  of  day  can  hardly  evei 
be  said  fairly  to  penetrate.  It  is,  therefore,  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  sight  in  any  degree  ol 
vigor,  that  the  apartments  in  which  the  greatesl 
part  of  our  time  is  spent,  and  in  which  are  carried 
on  those  occupations  requiring  a  continued  exer- 
tion of  our  eyes,  be  in  a  light  and  cheerful  situa- 
tion ;  for  whoever  neglects  this  advice,  will  soon- 
er or  later  feel  its  baneful  effects.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  rooms  whose  windows  face 
whitewashed  walls,  which  reflect  the  rays  of  the 
sun  so  powerfully,  as  in  a  short  time  to  weaken 
the  strongest  sight,  causing  inflammations  and  a 
train  of  other  evils. 
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Waxino  Marbi.k,  for  the  purpose  of  |ir()tpctiii<; 
t  from  the  effect  of  the  weather  when  cxposeil  in 
lie  open  nir,  lias  been  sometime  pnuticecl  in  Enp- 
and  and  might  be  adopted  here  with  jrreat  advnn- 
ago,  particularly  in  the  iireservatiou  of  fine  Italian 
narlilo,  used  in  monuments,  gravestones,  or  ceno- 
aphs — as  at  Mount  Auhurn  or  elsewhere — or  in 
>rnaiiienling  private  and  public  edifices,  witif 
rieze  or  entablature,  or  enilwllishinj;  gardens,  and 
roves,  and  parks,  with  statuary.  A  lati'  London 
leriodical  contains  an  extract  from  the  evidence 
)f  Mr  John  Henry,  before  the  Committee  of  Arts 
ind  Manufactures.  He  was  the  first  person  who 
ised  wax  as  a  preservative.  He  applied  it  to  the 
rieze  of  the  Athenasum  and  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
o  preserve  them  from  the  atmosphere  ofLonilou. 

His  testimony  ran  thus  :  The  first  experiment 
[  made  was  on  a  piece  of  polished  marble.  1  took 
ivax  and  made  a  stripe  across  it  with  a  hair  pen- 
;il  ;  I  contrived  to  warm  it  till  the  marble  had 
ibsorbed  the  wax.  and  left  none  on  the  surface. 
riien  I  mixed  wax  with  a  little  turpentine,  ami  I 
bund  that  it  went  in  further,  hut  I  found  that  the 
iN'ax  went  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  into  the  marble. 
[  put  it  on  the  top  of  the  house  for  one  winter. 
[  found  in  the  spring  the  polish  was  all  off' the 
Tiarble,  except  w-hcre  the  wax  was  ;  this  con- 
vinced me  that  it  must  he  of  some  use.  It  makes 
:he  stone  like  the  finest  preserved  old  marble  that 
!ver-  was  seen.  We  warm  the  wax  ;  wejhave 
he  marble  warm  also  ;  and  I  take  off  anything 
bat  is  upon  the  stone,  and  leave  nothing  hut 
what  is  within  the  stone.  You  must  warm  the 
hole  bust  or  statue,  have  the  wax  as  hot  as  you 
can  have  it,  and  take  the  best  means  to  sett  off  the 
iuperfluous  matter.  I  take  it  off  with  soft  cloth, 
>rwith  cotton.  You  may  also  dissolve  the  wax  in 
urpentine,  but  it  goes  in  so  far,  the  wax  by  it- 
lelf,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while.  I  believe 
vax  is  almost  indestructible  in  the  open  air. — 
tBost.  Trans. 


Prices  of  every  kind  of  produce  have  soldoni 
leen  so  high  as  at  the  present  time.  Farmers' 
rticles  are  up  to  an  almost  unexampled  height. 
Hay  is  selling  here  at  §16  to  18  per  ton.  Flour 
;8,  and  butter  at  20  a  22cts.  per  pound.  Wheat 
Oats  and  the  like,  all  command  exorbitant  prices. 
Articles  of  household  consumption  are  so  high, 
both  in  town  and  country,  that  hotels  are  raising 
the  price  of  board,  and  Hay  and  Grain,  the  means 
whereby  horses  live,  are  so  expensive,  that  the 
stage-folks  are  following  the  fashion  and  i)Mtting 
up  their  prices.  The  late  spring  kept  back  vege- 
tation, and  the  crops  were  not  so  large  as  usual. 
The  snow  fell  so  early  that  two  or  three  weeks  of 
feed  abroad  for  cattle  were  thus  lost.  Many  far- 
mers are  now  reducing  their  amount  of  stock, 
and  if  the  winter  holds  on  like  a  strong  man  till 
late  in  the  spring,  without  flinching,  there  will  be 
tough  times  abroad  and  not  a  little  grumbling. — 
Korthamplon  Courier. 


Rail  Roads  in  Cities. — The  Pbilad.  U.  S. 
Gazette  states  that  on  Thursday  evening  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  that  city,  by  a  laqge  majority, 
passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  a 
Rail  Road  down  Market  street.  A  Rail  Road 
runs  directly  through  Schenectady,  steam  and  all. 
A  Rail  Road  also  }iasses  through  Baltimore.  Yet 
•we  should  not  think  well  of  a  Rail  Road  passing 
BO  crowded  a  thoroughfare  as  Broadway  or  Chat- 
ham street. 


ImPOKTA.NT    SUIIGICAL    Ol'KHATIOiN. !t  isgOIKM'- 

al!y  understooil  that  an  accumulation  of  water  on 
the  brain  is  fatal  to  the  patient,  ('hildren  thus 
affected  are  supposed  to  be  incurable.  The  St 
John's  Gazette  however,  mentions  a  case  of  a  suc- 
cessful surgical  operation  on  a  ])ati<Mit  siitt'ering 
under  this  disease  by  Drs  Bavard  and  Living- 
stone. Tlie  patient  was  a  child  four  months  old. 
The  operation  was  performed  on  the  9th  inst. ;  up- 
wards of  a  pint  of  limpid  water  was  discharged 
from  the  brain.  The  Gazette  says — "  It  is  now 
/tn  (/a^«  since  the  operation  ;  and  the  child  is  doing 
well,  even  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations, 
and  the  countenance  is  fast  resuming  a  natural 
appearance.  Before  the  operation,  the  eyes  and 
fcatnies  were  much  distorted  in  consequence  of 
the  pressure  of  water  on  the  brain." 


Extract  from  Judge  Stort's  Eulogy  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall. — May  I  be  permitted 
also  in  this  presence  to  allude  to  another  trait  in 
his  character,  which  lets  us  at  once  into  the  in- 
most recesses  of  bis  feelings  with  an  unerring 
certainty.  I  allude  to  the  high  value,  in  which  he 
held  the  female  sex,  as  the  friends,  the  companions, 
and  the  equals  of  men.  I  do  not  here  mean  to 
refer  to  the  courtesy  and  delicate  kindnes.s,  with 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  treat  the  sex  :  hut 
rather  to  the  unaffected  respect,  with  which  he 
spoke  of  their  accomplishments,  their  talents,their 
virtues,  and  their  excellences.  The  scoffs  and 
jeers  of  the  morose,  the  bitter  taunts  of  the  sati- 
rist, and  the  lighter  ridicule  of  the  witty,  so  pro- 
fusely, and  often  so  ungenerously,  poured  out  upon 
transient  follies  or  fashions,  found  no  sympathy  in 
his  bosom.  He  was  still  farther  above  the  com- 
mon place  flatteries,  by  which  frivolty  seeks  to  ad- 
minister aliment  to  personal  vanity,  or  vice  to 
make  its  approaches  for  baser  purposes.  He  spoke 
to  the  sex,  when  present,  as  he  spoke  of  them, 
when  absent,  in  language  of  just  appeal  to  their 
understandings,  their  tastes,  and  their  duties.  He 
paid  a  voluntary  homage  to  their  genius,  and  to  the 
beautiful  productions  of  it,  which  now  adorn  al- 
most every  branch  of  literature  and  learning.  He 
read  those  productions  with  a  glowing  gratitude. 
He  proudly  proclaimed  their  merits,  and  vindica- 
ted on  all  occasions  their  claims  to  the  highest  dis- 
tinction. And  he  did  not  hesitate  to  assign  to  the 
great  female  authors  of  our  day  a  rank,  not  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  most  gifted  and  polished  of  the 
other  sex.  But  above  all,  he  delighted  to  dwell 
on  the  ailmirahle  adajitation  of  their  minds,  and 
sensibilities  and  affections  to  the  exalted  duties  as- 
signed to  them  by  Providence.  Their  superior 
purity,  their  singleness  of  heart,  their  e.vquisite 
perception  of  moral  and  religious  sentiment,  their 
maternal  devotedness,  tlicir  uncomplaining  sacri- 
fices, their  fearlessness  in  duty,  their  buoyancy  in 
hope,  their  courage  in  despair,  their  love,  which 
triumphs  most,  when  most  pressed  by  dangers  and 
difficuhies;  which  watches  the  couch  of  sickness, 
and  smooths  the  bed  of  death,  and  smiles  even  in 
the  agonies  of  its  own  sufferings.  These,  these 
wer(^  the  favorite  topics  of  his  confidential  con- 
versation, and  on  these  he  expatiated  with  an  en- 
thusiasm which  showed  them  to  be  |ircsent  in  his 
daily  meditation. 


iivvM  individual  actions.  Though  domestic  occu- 
pations do  not  hold  the  high  rank  to  which  they 
are  justly  entitled,  yet  there  is  reason  to  belive  that 
the  prevailing  seutiments  are  gradually  undergo- 
ing a  change  ;  that  females  see  more  and  more 
the  projiriety  of  po.ssessing  the  ability  to  overlook 
and  wisely  direct  the  expenditures  of  that  part  of 
the  husband's  income  which  fall  under  their  own 
immediate  inspection  ;  and  that  they  are  the  most 
deserving  characters,  whatever  their  situations, 
who  best  perform  the  duties  which  those  situations 
require.  We  beliove  that,  at  the  present  day,  the 
instances  are  inoro  common  where  ladies  in  the 
higher  dassesof  society  deem  it  no  disparagement 
to  he  fanuliarly  acquainted  with  all  the  interna) 
concerns  of  their  families.  This  is  considered  not 
only  a  matter  of  (•hoicc,  but  as  absolutely  neces- 
sury  if  they  would  maintain  that  character  and 
influence  which  they  are  destined  to  maintain  in 
society.  Yet  to  the  shame  of  many  a  mother  it 
must  be  spoken,  that  their  daughters  are  sufl^ered 
to  come  forward  in  life  unprepared  to  fill  any  sit- 
uation with  usefulness  and  dignity.  They  arc 
instructed  in  the  elegant  but  not  in  the  useful  arts 
of  life  ;  and  the  result  will  he  as  it  often  has  been, 
where  there  is  no  security  for  the  possession  of 
wealth,  that  they  will  he  obliged  to  exchange  the 
voluptuous  dream  of  life  spent  in  feasting  on  sil- 
ver and  dozing  amidst  curtains  of  massy  velvet, 
endeavoring  to  account  for  the  strange  inconsis- 
tency in  the  events  ofreallifeand  the  promises  of 
romance — to  exchange  these,  and  undergo  every 
drudgery  and  every  humiliation  for  the  wages  of 
lackeys.  There  is  so  much  truth  in  the  remark, 
that  to  paint  is  well  ;  to  play  the  piano  is  well ; 
to  embroider,  is  well  ;  but  to  be  able  to  make  a 
pudding  is  better  than  aU." 


Domestic  Habits  i.n  Females. — Many  a  man 
has  owed  his  success  or  failure  in  business  as 
much  to   the  management   of  bis  wife,  as   to  his 


Great  Heifeb. — Mr  Oliver  Shaw  of  Heath, 
slaughtered  a  two  years  old  Heifer  lately,  weighing 
as  follows. 

Quarters  589  lbs. 

Tallow  52 

Hide  75 

Total  7K 

The  Vermont  Phoenix  tells  of  a  two  year  old 
heifer  slaughtered  in  IJrattleboro'  by  Mr  Elias  W. 
Fisher,  but  it  comes  a  good  deal  behind  Mr 
Shaw's.  The  quarters  of  the  Brattleboro'  heifer 
weighed  527  lbs.  hide  60,  tallow  32— total  619.— 
Grecnjicld  Mercury. 


ExKRcisF,. — The  skipping  rope,  a  toy  wliich  is 
discarded  by  the  young  girl  when  entering  prema- 
ture womanhood,  but  which  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  neeessrary  article  in  every  boudoir,  or 
private  room  occupied  by  a  woman  of  civilized 
life  and  civilized  habits,  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  very  best,  kind  of  gymnastic  exercise  that  I 
know.  It  exercises  almost  every  muscle  in  the 
body.  There  are  few  women  who  do  not  neglect 
exercise.  Men,  most  of  whom  have  some  neces- 
sary out  of  door  occupation — almost  universally 
walk  more  than  women.  Thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  English  women  never  cross  the  threshold 
of  their  houses  oftener  than  once  a  week,  and 
then  it  is  to  attend  the  public  worship  of  their 
Maker;  audit  is  seldom  that,  in  towns,  the  dis- 
tance to  the  Church  or  Chapel  is  such  as  to 
occupy  more  than  ten  minutes  in  going  thither. — 
Treatise  on  Diet  and  Regimm. 
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NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER 


JAN.  6,  183  6. 


(From  the  Ballimore  Furrnur.) 
nil.YBD  CtlliTIVATION  OP  POTATOES. 

We  are  indelitod  to  a  subscriber  in  Wasliington 
county,  V.1.  for  the  subjoineil  coinnmniration, 
detailing  n  series  of  experiments  in  the  raising  of 
potatoes  and  rorn  iis  a  crop  in  common.  We 
thank  him  for  )iis  favor;  it  is  just  such  an  essay 
as  iB.n)Ost  valuable  to  agriculturists  generally. 
Practical  results  are  always  preferable  to  specula- 
tion and  theory,  because  nothing  being  left  to  mi- 
certainty,  the  husbandman  is  encouraged  to  go  on 
and  follow  the  example  of  his  successful  neighbor. 
We  could  wish  that  others  would  tread  in  the 
footsteps  of  our  Washington  correspondent,  and 
give  us  statements  of  their  experiments ;  the  in- 
terests of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  would  be 
thereby  greatly  promoted. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer  and  Gardener  . — 

Sir — 1  have  noticed  in  the  Farmer  and  Gar- 
dener of  the  17th  inst.  a  description  of  a  sample 
of  some  fine  potatoes  presented  to  you,  and  also 
quotations  of  other  samples  for  inspection,  tlie 
weight  of  the  heaviest  of  which  is  five  lbs.  I 
would  state  for  the  information  of  farmers,  that 
I  have  been  a  potato  raiser  for  many  years  ;  and, 
perhaps,  it  may  he  beneficial  to  others  engaged  in 
their  culture  to  understand  my  method  of  raising 
as  also  the  quantity  I  liave  raised  for  several 
years.  In  1830,  I  made  an  experiment  on  a  new 
plan  in  planting  a  part  of  my  crop  :  planting  corn 
and  potatoes  on  the  same  land.  I  planted  my  corn 
six  feet  east  and  west,  and  a  row  of  potatoes  be- 
tween each  alternate  row,  and  when  I  gathered 
my  crop,  I  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  plan,  that 
I  have  planted  in  the  same  mode  ever  since,  and 
have  succeeded  in  always  producing  good  crops, 
except  one  year,  which  was  a  failure  from  a  se- 
vere drought.  In  1831,  I  had  sixteen  acres  in 
corn  at  nine  ffeet  distance,  and  potatoes  in  the 
centre  of  the  corn  rows,  my  crop  was  fine :  on 
the  sixteen  acres  the  product  of  potatoes  was  2500 
bushels,  corn  25  1-2  bushels  to  the  acre ;  the  po- 
tatoes, taken  altogether,  the  largest  I  have  ever 
raised  :  one  weighed  5  pounds,  9  ounces,  a  num- 
ber of  other,  4  pounds  and  upwards  ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  hut  there  could  have  been  from  80  to  100 
bushels  taken  from  my  crop  that  year,  that  would 
have  averaged  3  pounds.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  one  fourth,  if  not  more,  can  be 
raised  from  the  same  quantity  of  seed  ;  they  grow 
much  better  than  in  a  patch  of  entire  potatoes. 
The  potato  is  a  vegetable  that  groyvs  best  in  a 
cool,  moist  climate,  and  I  am  of  opinion  the  corn 
crop  is  but  very  little  diminished  in  the  yield, 
wliile  the  potato  crop  is  much  i)romoted  in  tlie 
product  in  planting  the  two  crops  on  the  same 
land.  I  believe  it  a  great  advantage,  as  in  culti- 
vating the  crops  thus,  but  little  time  is  lost.  I 
throw  a  furrow  open  and  drop  the  potato  on  the 
I»lan  of  planting  corn,  and  cover  tliem  with  the 
plough,  at  the  time  the  corn  should  be  ))loughed 
the  first  time.  The  most  labor  in  raising  the 
potato  in  this  way,  is  in  taking  them  up  in  the 
fall  and  putting  them  in  the  cellar.  In  1832  my 
orop  ivas  valuable,  it  yielded  2400  bushels  raised 
the  same  way.  In  1833  I  had  hut  a  light  crop, 
as  before  stated,  owing  to  a  severe  drought  ;  in 
1834,  my  crop  was  2900  bushels,  the  present  cro|) 
was  2000.  The  potato  is  a  profitable  cro(). — 
I  find  them,  from  experience  in  feeditig,  good 
food  for  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep.  The  hog 
is  most  benefitted  to  have  them  cooked  and  mash- 


ed, and  meal  mixed  among  them.  It  i.s  an  easy 
matter,  and  but  little  cxijeiise,  to  have  a  steam 
establishment  to  cook  Irom  1  to  20  bushels  at  the 
same  time.  I  have  one  that  8  bushels  can  be 
cooked  in,  in  two  hours.  The  plan  is  simple  and 
cheap.  '  Any  tolerable  handy  farmer  can  fix  one 
with  a  trifling  expense.  Corn  in  the  cars,  or 
shelled,  cut  straw,  or  any  kind  of  food  that  it  may 
be  necessary  to  liave  cooked,  can  be  prepared  in 
the  same  establishment  without  any  alterations 
being  necessary  in  the  machine.  It  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  state  a  few  circumstances  as  to 
the  particulars  of  a  part  of  my  crop.  In  1834, 
from  8  acres  which  I  had  in  corn  and  potatoes, 
(it  being  a  part  of  the  laud  I  had  in  the  mixed 
crop,,  I  realized  an  average  of  the  two  crops,  corn 
and  potatoes,  rating  the  latter  at  20  cents  per 
bushel  and  the  corn  at  40  cents^  of  .$52  [ler  acre, 
besides  pumpkins  and  beans  :  of  pum])kins,  I 
gathered  6  waggon  loads. 

I  noticed  the  description  of  a  large  radish  iB 
the  essay  on  vegetables.  A  radish  which  grew 
in  my  garden  this  season,  weighed  12  )iounds 
with  the  tops  and  the  small  roots  trimmed  off. 

Washington  County,  Fa.  W.  B. 

(From  the  New  Vork  Farmer  and  Gardener.) 
SAXONT  SHEEP. 
BIr  Editor — Having  heard  much  of  the  cele- 
brated flock  of  Saxony  sheep,  of  the  pure  Electo- 
ral breed,  kept  by  Mr  Henry  D.  Grove,  of  Hoo- 
sack,  Rensselaer  county,  and  wishing  to  improve 
my  present  stock  of  sheep,  I  resolved  to  pay  that 
gentleman  a  visit.  I  accordingly  availed  myself 
of  a  leisure  time,  and  set  out  witli  a  determination 
to  purchase  a  few,  and  gather  information  from 
his  experience.  Accordingl}',  after  a  speedy  pas- 
sage of  two  and  a  half  days,  I  found  myself,  an 
entire  stranger,  at  the  house  of  Mr  Grove.  I  was, 
however,  received  with  the  kindness  and  welcome 
I  might  have  expected  from  an  old  acquaintance  ; 
after  an  hour  or  more  of  chat,  we  took  a  ramble 
over  )iis  farm,  which  I  found  in  excellent  order, 
although  upon  which  perhaj)s  considerable  im- 
provements might  be  made,  as  he  informed  me 
there  had  already  been  made;  and  were  still  ma- 
king. He  showed  me  his  small  stock  of  excellent 
short  horn  cattle,  all  in  high  condition,  and  with 
which  I  was  well  pleased.  We  next  proceeded 
to  a  field  where  were  his  buck  lambs,  aljout  30  in 
number;  we  yarded  and  examined  these  tho- 
roughly, as  we  did  also  his  ewe  lambs  in  an  ad- 
joining field ;  we  next  yarded  his  older  bucks, 
and  took  a  searching  look  at  them.  His  whole 
flock  of  about  150  ewes  were  yarded,  and  J  had 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  exanjining  them  singly, 
and  found  them  to  be  much  superior  to  what  I 
had  anticipated.  Having  taken  plenty  of  time, 
and  exercised  my  utmost  carefulness  and  attention 
in  the  examination  of  Mr  Grove's  flock,  I  think  I 
can  say,  and  that  too  without  awogance  or  du- 
plicity, it  is  decidedly  the  best  flock  within  the 
circle  of  my  acquaintance,  especially  his  ewes, 
his  buck  lambs,  and  reserve  service  bucks.  And, 
further,  I  would  most  candidly  recommend  to 
those  wishing  to  improve  their  flocks,  to  visit  Mr 
Grove,  and  examine  his  flock  for  themselves;  I 
feel  fully  assured  none  such  would  return  to  their 
homes  without  at  least  one  of  his  full  blood  Elec- 
toral Saxons.  I  left  home,  not  expecting  to  pur- 
chase more  than  two  or  three,  but  finding  tliem 
.so  excellent,  could  not  leave  without  taking  eleven, 


4  grown  bucks,  3  buck  lambs,  and  4  ewe.s,  which 
cost  from  $15  to  .$20  per  head  at  Mr  Grove's; 
cost  to  transport  by  waggon  to  West  Troy,  $3  50, 
from  thence  to  Manlius,  on  boat,  $5  50,  toll  78 
cents  ;  cost  of  keeping  up,  $3  50. 

Since  my  arrival  at  home,  I  have  been  persuad- 
ed, by  some  particular  friends  to  let  them  have 
one  a  piece,  three  of  them,  two  grown  bucks  and 
one  buck  lanjb,  at  $25  per  head,  and  so  well  are, 
my  neighbors  generally  pleased  with  these  sheep, 
that  I  presume  I  could  sell  the  remaining  ones  at 
a  much  higher  rate.  1  very  much  approve  of  Mr 
Grove's  winter  management  of  sheep,  which  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  in  this  place.  He  has 
a  large  barn  built  on  a  side  hill  descending  to  the 
east;  the  upper  part  of  the  building  is  for  keeping 
the  hay,  and  the  basement  serves  as  a  shed,  or 
stable,  for  it  may  be  closed  by  doors,  or  they  may 
remain  open,  at  pleasure.  At  one  end  is  a  large, 
warm,  and  commodious  cellar,  where  potatoes, 
turnips,  &c,  are  kept  for  winter  feeding;  these 
are  cut  in  a  trough  containing  3  or  4  bushels,  with 
an  instrument  not  unlike  two  spades,  the  edges 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  fitted  to  a 
handle  about  4  feet  long,  with  which  a  man  will 
cut  2  or  3  bushels  per  minute.  His  racks  are 
light,  convenient,  and  simjjle,  consisting  of  three 
small  poles,  the  one  at  bottom  receiving  the  rounds 
of  each  side  and  one  pole  on  each  side  at  top,  the 
rounds  two  feet  long  and  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  the  top  poles  separate  about  two 
feet,  then  a  light  manger  about  two  feet  wide  and 
one  foot  from  the  ground,  the  rack  is  set  firm 
lengthwise  in  the  centre  of  the  manger,  which 
catches  all  that  falls  from  either  side  of  the  rack, 
and  is  an  excellent  plan  to  feed  grain,  potatoes, 
&c.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr  Grove,  (and  I  count 
him  good  authority,)  that  potatoes  are  jireferable 
to  turnijis  for  sheep,  because  they  are  a  much 
more  substantial  food,  and  will  never  cause  sheep 
to  scour,  if  they  are  regularly  salted,  and  other 
wise  properly  fed.  He  also  considers  it  highly 
necessary  that  sheep  should  be  regularly  bedded 
with  straw;  his  racks  and  manger,  where  his 
.■^heep  are  fed,  are  kept  constantly  under  cover. 
Mr  Grove  keeps  a  regular  record  of  birth,  deaths, 
sale.s,  and  every  circumstance  relative  to  his  flock 
is  the)-e  exactly  recorded,  every  sheep  is  numbered 
by  marking  the  ear,  and  the  number  is  strictly 
recorded,  and  many  peculiarities  highly  interest- 
ing I  might  state;  but  I  will  conclude  by  advising 
my  brother  farmers  to  go  and  see  Mr  Grove,  and 
hear  from  his  lips,  and  learn  by  his  experience, 
many  things  for  their  welfare. 

Manlius,  Oct.  27,  1835.  Farmer  C . 


London  WAiters. — The  waiter  alone  in  a  first 
rate  London  hotel,  requires  at  least  ten  dollars  a 
week  from  each  person,  for  his  own  private  fees. 
Resides  this,  there  are  other  servants  to  ptiy,  tlie 
bill  exclusive.  Two  guineas  are  often  charged 
for  a  room  for  one  evening  with  a  pair  of  wax 
candles.  Stage  drivers  at  the  end  of  a  day's  jour- 
ney, expect  two  shillings  English  (four  shillings 
our  money)  extra  from  each  passenger.  Payment 
to  ordinary  servants  in  New  York  money  is  as 
follows  :  for  one  bed  one  night,  two  shillings  to 
the  maid  —  the  porter  two  shillings  —  waiter  two 
shillings  —  boots  one  shilling  —  all  exclusive  of 
the  bill. — JV.  Y.  Mirror. 


We   err  often,  not  because   we  know  not,  but 
because  we  do  not  reflect. 
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ON  BRKEDING  HORSES. 

Tlic  following  is  extracted  from  a  coiiimunica- 
ion  to  the  Eilitor,  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  at 
ownston,  llercfordshiro.  "  Having  introdnced 
for  the  usb  of  my  tcmmts  a  high  priced  stallion, 
if  the  breed  of  the  large  London  dray  horse,  I 
wish  to  state  to  agricnlnirists  the  gronnds  njion 
nrhich  I  wish  to  anticiimtc  much  advantage  from 
;he  introduction  of  so  large  an  animal.  He  will, 
have  reason  to  believe,  he,  when  full  grown,  not 
less  than  seventeen  hands  high,  and  very  compact 
n  form. 

"  I   conceive   myself  to  have  proved,  by  many 
xperiments,  of  a  part  of  which   an  account   was 
:)ublished    some    years  ago  in   the   Philosophical 
Transactions,  that  the  length   of  the  legs  of  the 
tTspring  of  all  those  animals  which   nature   has 
ntended  to  accompany  their  parents  in   flight,  at 
in  early  age,  is  governed  wholly  by  the  habits  of 
he  female  parent.     This  tribe  of  animals  compre- 
ends  the  horse,  the   cow,  the   sheep,  and   deer, 
nd  many  others.     If  the  female  parent  be  of  low 
stature,  and  descended  from  a  breed   of  a  similar 
form  and   size,  the   length  of  the  legs  of  the  off- 
spring will   be  short,  and  will  not  be  increased  in 
length,  though  they  will  in  strength,  by  any  influ- 
ence of  its  male  parent,  however  tall  and  large 
that   may  have  been ;  and  the  converse  of  this 
proposition  will  be  found  equally  true. 

"The  experience  of  almost  every  farmer  must 
hav.e  taught  him  that  horses  with  drop  shoulders 
and  bodies,  and  capacious  chests,  are  more  capa- 
ble of  bearing  hard  and  long-continued  labor  than 
those  of  which  the  shoulders,  and  of  course  the 
chests,  are  shallow  and  the  legs  long;  but  com- 
paratively few  know  how  ra])idly  the  powers  of 
draft  in  any  animal  mechanically  decrease  with 
the  length  of  the  le;s,  comparatively  with  the 
depth  of  the  shoulders  and  body.  If  a  horse, 
proportioned  as  English  horses  now  generally 
are,  be  sixteen  hands  high,  his  forelegs,  measured 
from  the  elbow  joint,  will  be  about  three  feet,  or 
nine  hands  high,  and  his  shoulder  about  two  feet 
four  inches,  or  seven  hands  high.  If  such  a  horse 
be  able  to  raise,  by  means  of  a  cord  passed  over 
«  pulley,  a  weight  of  a  thousand  pounds,  another 
horse  similar  to  that  in  every  other  respect,  except 
that  of  having  its  legs  eight  inches  shorter,  would, 
on  account  of  the  mechanical  advantages  of  its 
form  be  able  to  raise  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  or  one  fourth  more,  with  considerable 
less  exertion  ;  for  his  power  would  increase  with 
the  diminished  length  of  his  legs,  nearly  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  power  of  the  weights  upon 
the  longer  arms  of  the  steelyards  is  increased  by 
being  made  to  recede  from  the  points  of  susjien- 
sion ;  and  if  the  length  of  the  leg  of  euch  horse, 
comparatively  with  the  depth  of  the  shoulder, 
were  further  diminished,  its  power  would  increase 
in  an  accumulating  ratio.  The  enormous  strength 
of  a  bull  of  mature  age,  affords  familiar  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  these  positions;  and  I  doubt  much 
whether  the  offspring  of  a  Norwegian  pony,  and 
a  strong  and  low  draft  mare  would  not  be  found 
capable  of  drawing  a  heavier  weight  up  hill,  to 
any  considerable  distance,  than  the  largest  horse 
of  the  ordinary  form  and  proportion  ;  whilst  it 
would  not,  probably,  exceed  two  thirds  of  its 
weight,  nor  require  more  than  two  thirds  the 
quantity  of  food ;  and  it  would  possess  much 
more  activity,  and  be  much  less  subject  to  acci- 
dents. And  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
more  perfect  animals,  for  supplying  mankind  with 


food,  may  generally  be  obtained  by  cniss-brei'diiig 
from  females  of  small,  and  male  animals  of  large 
size,  than  from  any  breed  of  fixed  and  permanent 
habits,  relative  to  size." — Em^.  Far.  Mas. 


Feeding  Live  Stock  in  Winter. — There  is, 
perhaps,  nothing  relating  to  rural  economy,  in 
which  the  farmers  difter  more,  both  in  theory 
and  practice,  than  in  feeding  their  cattle  in  the 
winter  season.  We  speak  not  now  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  fo<lder,  or  of  their  comparative  value 
in  the  feeding  of  stock,  but  merely  of  the  manner 
and  frequency  with  which  the  cattle  are  fed. 

Many  farmers  believe  it  indispensable,  both  as 
to  the  good  condition  of  their  stock  and  the  great- 
est economy  of  fodder,  to  feed  them  five  times,  at 
least,  each  day,  during  the  winter  ;  while  others 
practice  feeding  but  three  or  four  times  in  a  day  ; 
and  again,  others  but  twice. 

Experiment  alone  can  prove  which  of  these 
modes  of  fi!eding  will  carry  stock  through  the 
wiiiter  in  the  highest  order,  and  with  the  least 
expense  of  fodder.  Our  own  experience  on  the 
subject  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  feeding  but  twice 
in  a  day.  More  than  twenty  years'  observation 
and  experience  in  the  keeping  of  stock,  in  a  cli- 
mate, where,  on  an  average,  dry  fodder  is  required 
to  be  given  more  than  seven  months  in  the  year, 
has  given  ns  an  opportunity  to  test  the  value  of 
the  several  modes  of  feeding  above  mentioned. 
We  were  first  induced  to  try  the  exjieriment  of 
feeding  twice  in  a  day  only,  from  information 
communicated  to  us  by  a  very  intelligent  and  suc- 
cessful farmer,  in  a  neighboring  town.  He  said 
he  had  a  few  years  before  occasion  to  call  on  a 
fanner's  widow  to  aid  in  the  appraisal  of  several 
cows,  and  found  them  near  the  end  of  the  winter 
in  such  high  order  as  to  draw  his  particular  atten- 
tion. 

He  inquired  of  the  widow,  particularly,  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  kept,  and  found 
she  had  given  them  nothing  but  hay  through  the 
winter  ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  having  no 
man  or  boy  to  tend  her  stock,  she  had  been  ob- 
liged to  do  it  herself;  and  being  in  rather  feeble 
health,  she  had  never  fed  them  but  twice  in  a  day. 
This  led  him  to  examine,  particulaWy,  as  to  the 
kind  and  quality  of  the  hay  with  which  the  cows 
had  been  fed.  He  found  the  hay  not  so  good  as 
his  own,  while  the  cows  were  in  much  higher 
order  than  his,  though  this  had  been  fed  five  times 
a  day  through  the  winter. 

From  a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  he  afterwards 
adopted  the  same  mode  of  feeding,  giving  his  cat- 
tle just  so  much,  twice  a  day,  as  they  would  eat 
up  perfectly  clean,  and  no  more  ;  and  has  since 
found  it,  by  experience,  both  a  saving  of  fodder 
and  a  benefit  to  his  stock.  From  this  information 
we  adopted  the  practice  of  feeding  but  twice  in  a 
day,  something  more  than  ten  years  ago,  and  have 
found  the  same  favorable  results. — JVorthern  Far. 


On  the  Feeding  and  Management  of  Milch 
Cows — It  is  of  great  consequence  in  the  man- 
agement of  a  dairy  that  the  cows  should  be  treat- 
ed with  gentleness,  so  that  they  may  not  be  afraid 
of  being  milked,  or  dislike  the  milker.  A  coxv 
will  not  yield  her  milk  willingly  to  a  person  she 
fears,  hates,  or  apprehends  ill  treatment  from. 
Young  cows,  in  particular,  may  have  their  char- 
acters for  gentleness  and  good  milkers  formed  by 
the    manner   in    which    they   are   treated 


dairy  or  its  products,  is  well  islahlished  and  illus- 
trated by  a  comnnmiration  from  MrKussel  Wood- 
ward, published  in  Meirioirs  of  the  New  York 
Hoard  of  Agriculture,  in  substunce  ns  follows  : — 
Having  formerly  kept  a  large  mnnber  of  cows, 
[  observed  many  aujongst  them  dried  up  their 
milk  so  early  in  the  fiill,  that  tli(^y  were  not  profit- 
able, while  others  with  the  same  keeping,  gavo 
milk  in  plenty  until  late  in  the  season.  I  likewise 
have  ofYeii  heard  my  neighbors  observe,  that  some 
of  their  cows,  th(uigh  very  good  in  the  forepart 
of  the  season,  dried  up  their  milk  so  early  that 
they  were  unprofitable,  and  they  would  have  to 
put  them  off;  I  accordingly  found  it  expedient  to 
find  out  the  cause,  if  possible  :  and  when  I  biought 
to  mind  the  ways  that  some  of  my  young  cows 
had  been  kept  and  milked,  I  attributed  the  cause 
to  the  milking  of  them  the  first  season  they  gave 
milk;  and  by  many  experiments  since,  I  have 
found  that  young  cows,  the  first  year  they  gave 
milk  may  be  made,  with  careful  milking  and  good 
keeping,  to  give  milk  almost  any  length  of  time 
required,  say  from  the  first  of  May  to  the  first  of 
February  following,  and  will  give  milk  late  always 
after,  with  careful  milking.  But  if  they  are  left 
to  dry  up  their  milk  early  in  the  fall,  they  will  be 
sure  to  dry  up  their  milk  each  succeeding  year, 
if  they  have  a  calf  near  the  same  season  of  the 
year  ;  and  nothing  but  extraordinary  keeping  will 
prevent  it,  and  that  but  a  short  time.  I  have  had 
theta  dry  up  their  milk  in  August,  and  could  not 
by  any  means  make  them  give  milk  much  past 
that  time  in  any  succeeding  year.  I  had  two 
heifers,  which  had  calves  in  Aiiril,  and  after  get- 
ting them  gentle,  1  set  a  boy  to  milk  them  for  the 
season,  (which  is  often  done  the  first  season  on 
account  of  their  having  small  teats:)  he  was  care- 
less, and  dried  them  both  up  in  August.  Although 
I  was  satisfied  I  should  lose  the  greater  part  of 
the  ))rofit  of  them  afterwards,  yet  1  took  it  upon 
me  the  following  year  to  milk  them  myself  and 
give  them  good  feed,  but  to  no  purpose.  I  could 
not  make  them  give  milk  much  past  the  time  they 
dried  the  year  before.  I  have  two  cows  now 
that  were  milked  the  first  year  they  had  calves, 
until  near  the  time  of  their  calving  again,  and  have 
continued  to  give  milk  as  late  as  ever  since,  if  we 
will  milk  them. —  Gen.  Far. 


Great  Fire  in  London. — The  great  fire  in 
London,  on  the  2d  September,  1666,  consumed  89 
churches,  13,200  houses,  and  400  streets,  the  city 
gates,  Guildhall,  numerous  public  structures,  hos- 
pitals, schools,  libraries,  and  stately  edifices,  leav- 
ing a  ruined  space  of  436  acres,  from  the  Tower 
to  the  Temple  Church,  and  from  the  North-East 
Gate  along  the  City  Wall,  to  Holburn  Bridge,  and 
destroying  property  to  tiie  estimated  amount,  even 
then,  of  10,000,000/.,  or  nearly  $50,000,000.  Yet  ' 
within  less  than  fve  years  after  this  terrible  cal- 
amity, the  city  was  almost  wholly  rebuilt,  in  a 
style  of  far  greater  regularity,  security,  commodi- 
ousness,  and  salubrity. 

Who  then  can  doubt  that  New  York,  with  her 
commerce,  the  number,  wealth,  and  enterprise  of 
her  citizens,  will  not  even  more  rapidly  recover 
from  the  consequences  of  the  recent  fire  ? 

At  the  period  of  the  fire  in  London,  its  popula- 
tion was  about  500,000. 


The    young   children    bf  people  advanced  in" 
This  I  years,  remind  me  (says  Johnson)  of  a  little  boy's 


truth,  of  much   importance  to  all   concerned  in  a  I  dog  :  fondled  without  reason,  or  satiety. 
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BOSTON,    WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  JVi.  6.  1836. 


dj'  The  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
promoting  Agriculture,  are  informed  that  they  may  re- 
ceive the  Address  di'livered  by  Gen.  Dearborn,  at  the 
last  Cattle  Show  in  Brigliton,  op  application  to  Mr  Geo. 
C.  Barrett,  New  England  Farmer  olHoe,  No.  52  North 
Market  street. 


THE   SEASOBT,   <&c. 

After  tendering  the  compliments  of  the  season  to  our 
readers  we  would  observe  that  we  have  been  induced  by 
a  wish  to  comply  with  the  mandat  s  tif  Fashion,  (a  pre- 
siding personage  that  is  particularly  despotic  in  a  free 
government.)  to  dispense  with  anew  year's  boy's  address. 
We  had  engaged  a  muse  and  half  harnessed  our  Pegasus 
for  a  sleigh-ride  in  the  purlieus  of  Parnassus,  when  we 
were  ordered  by  the  irresistable  dictator  aforesaid  to  cut 
the  acquaintance  of  the  songstress,  and  let  the  pad  go  to 
browse  in  the  fiist  wood  lot,  which  came  within  the  cir- 
cuit of  GUI  observation.  But  apprehensive  lest  some  ad- 
mirers of  new  year's  rhymes  might  complain  of  a  lack  of 
their  customary  dishes  nf  distichs  and  dithyrambics,  we 
have  given  them  a  few  tit  bits  on  the  last  page,  under 
the  head  "  Sketches  of  Winter."  These  may  allay  the 
appetite  for  poetry,  as  much  as  pellets  of  snow  would 
supply  tlie  want  of  water  to  a  flock  of  thirsty  sheep,  long- 
ing for  a  tepid  stream  at  hand  in  the  depth  of  a  dry  win- 
ter, when  rain  drops  are  as  scarce  as  honey  dew  in  Jan- 
uary. 

The  fact  is,  t\ia.t  poor  poetry  is  most  miserable  stuff — 
an  abomination  (according  to  Horace)  as  well  to  gods  as 
men.  The  namby-pamby  tintinabulum  of  ordinary 
rhyme-mongers  is  as  offensive  to  persons  of  sense  and 
sensibility  as  a  cat-serenade  to  a  sick  man  suffering  from 
spasms  of  nervous  irritability.  And  good  poetry  is  too 
precious  an  article  to  be  wasted  on  petty  occasions  or 
unworthy  objects.  "  Verse,"  said  an  excellent  critic, 
himself  a  poet,  "  Verse  is  the  mellow  fruit  of  toil  in- 
tense." It  must,  in  order  to  be  worthy  the  name  of  po- 
etry, be  the  result  of  arduous  and  continuous  effort,  by 
one  who  is  favored  with  great  and  peculiar  mental  pow- 
ers. To  throw  poetry  away  on  trifling  themes,  every 
day  events,  and  common  occupations,  is  a  prostitution  of 
genius,  and  worse  than  casting  pearls  to  swine. 

It  would,  no  doubt,  be  acceptable  to  some,  and  may  be 
expected  by  many,  of  our  readers  if  we  were  to  give 
letrospective  views  and  sketches  of  the  most  prominent 
events  which  have  signalized  the  annals  of  the  last  year. 
It  would  be  impossible,  however,  to  give  notices  of  oc- 
currences within  that  period  which  would  present  new 
or  useful  information  to  those  who  enjoy  the  perusal  of 
the  numberless  journals  which  do  or  may  accommodate 
every  individual  in  our  happy  land.  If  we  were  able 
to  comprise  an  "  Iliad  in  a  nut-shell,"  or  draw  a  dia- 
gram of  a  solar  eclipse  on  our  thumb  nail  with  rtiicms- 
copic  minuteness  and  mathematical  precision,  we  woLild 
attempt  to  convey  some  definite  ideas  of  our  differences 
with  Friince  —  the  progress  of  Lynch's  law  —  Abolition- 
ism —  the  great  fire  in  New  York  —  prospects  ol*(lifrfrenl 
candidates  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  &c 
But  the  utmost  possible  extension  of  our  sketches  would 
afford  no  better  idea  of  these  important  subjects  than  a 
brick  from  the  ruins  of  the  tower  of  Cabel  would  present 
of  the  design  and  architecture  of  that  ancient  edifi(e. 

A  retrospect  of  the  agricultural  developements  and 
products  of  the  year  183-5,  gives  on  the  whole  much 
cause  for  gratitude  and  thanksgiving.     The  average  tern- 


peratuie  of  the  summer  months  has  been  nmch  lower 
than  usual,  and  drought  has,  in  the  Northern  Slates,  been 
very  SRvere.  Even  since  winter  commenced,  farmers,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  have  suffered  much  for  want 
of  water  for  their  cattle  and  fur  domestic  uses.  Still  the 
prices  of  agricultural  products  have  quite  kept  pace  with 
the  difficulties  of  production  ;  so  that  cultivators  have 
been  well  remunprated  for  tlieir  labors,  and  the  country, 
all  things  taken  into  consideration,  was,  we  believe,  never 
in  a  more  prosperous  condition.  Modern  improvements 
in  agriculture,  by  introducinfj  a  variety  of  articles  of  cul- 
ture, have,  in  a  great  measure,  obviated  the  danger  of 
general  scarcity.  When  the  weather  is  too  cool  for  In 
dian  corn,  it  is  generally  well  adapted  to  potatoes,  and 
when  wheat  proves  deficient,  rye  is  commonly  abun- 
dant ;  and,  on  the  whole,  there  is  no  deficiency  of  means 
and  occasion  for  manifesting  that  spirit  of  gratitude  and 
thanksgiving,  which  is,  the  only  return  we  can  render 
to  the  great  Bestower  of  individual  and  national  pros- 
perity. 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICUIjTUR.AI,  SOCIETY. 

Patanlay,  Jan.  2. 

EXHIBITION   OF  FKOITS. 

Pr.AF.s. —  By  Cheever  Newhall,  of  Dorchester,  Beurre 
d'Areudierg  :  very  fine  and  delicious. 

By  William  Kcnrick,  sent  by  Dr  S.  P.  Hildreth  from 
Marietta,  Ohio,  an  enormous  fruit,  the  Pound  pear  —  a 
remarkably  large  specimen. 

Apples. — By  Mr  Pratt,  from  Oakley  Place,  in. Water- 
town  ;  a  small  round  russetty  fruit,  of  excellent  flavor, 
evidently  the  Pomme  Grise. 

By  E.  Bartlett,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  the  Gold- 
en Pippin,  an  old  English  fruit,  and  the  most  celebrated 
apple  of  former  times,  and  good  even  now  in  many  parts 
of  England,  as  tlieir  writers  state  ;  a  small  round  yellow 
fruit,  of  an  excellent  and  sweet  flavor,  relieved  by  a 
slight  acid.  Pippin,  a  fine  fruit.  Also,  Lady  Apple  and 
Fountain  Apple. 

By  William  Kenrick,  received  of  Dr  S.  P.  Hildreth, 
of  Marietta,  Lemon  Pippin,  a  native  of  Ohio,  a  fruit  of 
medium  size,  somewhat  oblong  and  conical,  pale  yellow, 
and  of  excellent  flavor.     For  the  Committee. 

William   Kenrick. 

exhibition  of  flowers. 
Col.  Marshall  i'.  Wilder,  of  Dorchester,  presented 
three  specimens  of  Camellia  Japonica,  var.  Anemone- 
flora  alba;  do.  Chandlerii ;  do.  Rosa  mundi.  Mr  Wil- 
der exhibited  on  the  l!)th  ult.  line  specimens  nf  Camellia 
Japonica,  var.  Elegans  of  the  English  ;  and  Exiinia  of 
the  French,  and  probably  of  the  English  ;  the  two  last 
named  varieties  and  Cbandlerii  were  much  admired  for 
their  elegance.  This  species  of  plant  has  all  the  splen- 
dor of  the  Rose,  and  although. it  has  no  perfume,  yet  its 
foliage  adds  so  much  to  its  beauty  that  Flora  may  be  said 
to  have  denied  us  .7  preference  —  they  are  queens -,- 

*'  With  gorgeous  wings,  the  marks  of  so\'ereign  sway, 
'riie  two  conlencllng  princes  make  their  way." 

Cpl.  Wilder  stands  pre-eminent  as  a  cultivator  of  this 
splendid  flower;  he  has  made  very  large  importations 
"i'roni  England  and  France,  and  we  understand  he  can 
show  a  greater  variety  of  the  Camellia  than  any  other 
person  in  Massachusetts,  if  not  in  the  United  States. 
For  the  Committee.         S.  Walker. 


SiciLV  Squash. — A  huge  Squash  from  Sicily  may  be 
seen  at  Staples  &  Tombs'  Stall.  It  weighs  seventy 
pounds. 


Late  from  Europe. — By  the  ships  Poland  and  S* 
James,  arrived  at  New  York,  Paris  dates  to  the  21st  of' 
November,  and  London  to  the  2Ist,  are  received. 

Mr  Barton  had  not  left  Paris,  though  it  was  said  htt 
had  taken  passage  in  the  ship  Albany,  to  sail  on  the  1st 
December. 

England  is  said  to  have  offered  her  mediation  through. 
Long  GraneviUe,  her  Ambassador  .at  Paris.forthe  settle- 
ment of  the  question  between  France  and  the  United 
rotates.  The  Gazette  of  France  adds,  "that  in  thanking 
Lord  Granville  for  this  offer  of  mediation,  it  was  intima- 
ted that  orders  had  been  given  for  the  equipment  of  15 
ships  of  the  line  and  18  frigates." 

A  sudden  change  has  come  over  the  prospects  of  Eu- 
rope, on  account  of  some  demonstrations  made  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  particularly  a  savage  speech  which 
he  put  forth  at  Warsaw.  Both  the  French  and  English 
papers  are  filled  with  indignation  at  the  tone  assumed  by 
the  Czar,  and  a  war  between  Russia  and  France,  is  re- 
presented as  by  no  means  improbable.  It  is  a  topic  even 
more  fruitful  of  discussion  in  the  French  and  English' 
papers  than  the  American  question. 

The  meeting  of  the  Chambers  is  postponed  from  the 
23th  December  to  the  12th  January. 

Paris,  JVov.  11,  (evening.) — The  statement  of  the 
Charge  d'Affaires  of  America  having  received  his  pass- 
ports is  confirmed  ;  in  consequence,  the  French  Charge 
d'Affaires  will  be  recalled  from  Washington. 

The  Courier  Frangais  says,  that  the  fleet  fitting  out  at 
Brest  is  intended  for  the  eventuality  of  a  war  with 
America,  and  that  the  representations  of  French  diploma- 
cy will  have  much  more  force  when  backed  by  such 
preparations  as  these  I  It  seems  as  afl"air8  now  stand, 
that  war  is  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  question. 

The  French  and  English  papers  are  much  occupied 
with  speculations  on  the  state  of  affairs  between  America 
and  France. 


Boston  Pearl  and  Literary  Gazette;  Edited  by 
Isaac  C.  Pray,  Jr. — We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  this 
excellent  paper  a  passing  notice.  It  is  one  which  does 
credit  to  the  literature  of  New  England.  Its  able  editor 
has  been  indefatigable  in  his  endeavors  to  present  to  the 
public  an  American  work  of  which  we  might  not  be 
ashamed.  He  has  succeeded.  Among  the  regular  con- 
tributors, we  notice  the  names  of  most  of  our  best  writers. 
The  typographical  appearance  of  the  work  is  superior. 
It  is  published  in  a  quarto  form,  at  $3  per  annum. — 
Communicated. 


Botter. — There  is  a  great  quantity  of  Butter,  and  of 
a  good  quality,  now  in  the  market.  Large  dealers  are  not 
anxious  to  buy.  Lots  have  been  sold  from  waggons  at 
20  and  22  cents  per  lb.  We  noticed  a  lot  of  1500  lbs.  of 
fair  quality,  which  was  sold  by  a  dealer  for  20  cents  per 
lb.  Our  quotations  in  the  domestic  market,  retail  prices, 
are  continued. 


The  President  has  communicated  to  Congress  the 
bequest  of  Mr  James  Sraithson,  of  London,  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  at  Washington 
an  establishment  under  the  name  of  "  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  men." 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature  fur  183G  commenced 
its  session  this  day.  There  will  be  presented  during  the 
session  various  petitions  for  silk  incorporations. 

The  stock  of  Hops  in  the  market  is  small.  Sales 
have  been  made  for  small  lots  first  sort  at  15  cts.  per  lb. 

Eastern  Hay  commands  a  high  price.  Sales  have 
been  made  at  24  to  26  dollars  per  ton. 
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Price  CiinnENX. — Our  Rcpnrt  remains  without  any 
naterinl  change  this  week.  The  operations  in  Wool 
lave  been  more  brisl(.  in  consequence  of  the  late  rains 
bavijig  given  a  supply  of  water  to  nianuracMrers. 

The  Grain  Market  is  brisk  ;  though  prices  have  re- 
luced  a  shade.  We  give  I'lom  llie  Boston  Courier  the 
'ollowing  comparative  statement  of  imports  of  Grain 
nto  this  market  for  the  hist  5  years  : — 

Corn.  Oats.  Rye. 

bushels  bushels  bushels 

101.131  a3;t,809  4;t,4;)5 

1,S07,C7G                178,771  47,6ti0 

l,4n0,!)80                32!),320  45.803 

941,807                327,011  32,571 

048,115                354,113  23,049 

•\  pair  of  human  ears  was  found  in    the  arcade,  New 

Orleans.     The  owner  of  course  did  not  claim  them.    It 

as  bad  enougii  to  be  cropped. 


831 

SH2 
Ki3 
1834 
.845 


Mr  Smeaton,  the  architect  of  the  famous  Eddystone 
iciii  house,  says  he  can  buiM  abridge  from  Dover  to 
'alais — distance  about  25  miles — across  the  English 
hannel 


BRIGHTON  MARKET,— Monday,  Jan.  4,1836. 
Reported  for  llie  Oaily  .Advertiser  &  Patriot. 

At  Market  925  Beef  Cattle,  450  Sheep,  and  75 
Swine. 

Prices — Beef  Cattle — Prices  have  declined  a  trifle  ;  a 
imaller   number    brought    our    highest    fine  quotations 

VVe  notice  an  extraordinary  yolte  from  iNorthboro' 
IVorc    Co.  taken  for  3Us  ;  small  cattle  20sa25s  Od. 

Barrelling  Cattle.—Mess  25s  6d  No.  1,22s.  No.  2,  19s 

Sheep — Sales  quick  ;  lots  were  taken  at  15s,  18s,   24s, 
iOs,  and  30s. 
Stcine — Retail  price  5  for  sows,  and  G  for  barrows. 


H.4.Y  und  COTTON  PRESS. 

The  subscriber  respecilully  offers  to  the  public  a  new  and 
iseful  Wachiue  for  Pressing  Hay,  Collon,  Hops,  Cider,  and 
Jl  compressible  commoJiiies,  which  he  has  recently  inieiited 
Old  which  t'oT  power,  utility  and  cheapness,  he  can  rccom- 
aend  lo  their  use. 

The  advantage  this  Machine  has  over  all  others  that  have 
leen  introduced  is,  it  is  capable  of  producing  double  the 
ower  without  injury  to  the  machinery. 

That  is  there  are  two  shafts  that  convey  the  power  lo  the 
ommodity  lo  be  pressed,  instead  of  one  ;  and  the  machinery 
leiug  fixed  lo  both,  operate  equally.  Tlie  Machine  may  be 
onslructed  to  operate  with  cogs  or  chains  pressing  down  or 
,p,  or  both  at  the  same  time.  The  subscriber  has  a  machine 
n  successful  operation,  which  is  said  by  good  jiidges  to  exceed 
inything  yet  introduced  for  pressing  hay.  The  subscriber 
as  secured  Letters  Patent  for  the  above  invention  and  is  now 
eady  to  dispose  of  rights  for  States  Counties  or  Towns. 

Any  information  respecting  said  iVIachine  may  be  had  by 
ailing  on  Dame,  Baker  and  Clement  of  Gorham,  Cumberland 
lounly.  Maine.  SAMUEL    I  .  BAKER. 

This  certifies  that  we  the  undersigned  having  seen  and  used 
he  above  Press  do  nol  hesitate  to  say  that  in  our  opinion  for 
heapness  of  consliuction,  power  and  utility,  it  is  far  superior 
o  anything  yet  introduced. 

Rev.  James  Lewis, 

S.  C.  Clement,  Postmaster, 
*  Paniel  Baker,  Esq. 

Capt.  KoberlJohnson, 

J.  C.  Baker. 

GoEHAM,  Nor.  II,  1835. 


Moses  Fogg, 

Col.  Samuel  Slephcnsen, 
Jacob  S.  Smith,  Esq. 
Wm.  E.  Files,  Town  Rep. 
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WANTED. 

.  good  capable  Man  with  a  Wife,  is  wanted  to  go  to  Il|i- 
;  and  take  charge  of  a  farm — also  four  or  five  good  men  for 
issisianls  ;  liberal  compensation  will  be    paid,  with  all  neces- 
expenses  for  the  .ourney,  for  terms   please  apply  to 
jrigg's   &  Wekl,  Boston.     Letters   post    paid  will   receive 
ediale  attention.        ew6w  Jan   3 


WANTED  A  SITUATION 

As  Gardener,  a  steady,  active  man,  who  is  conversant  with 
v'ery  deparlmeut  of  the  business,  and  has  lived  for  some 
years  in  some  of  the  most  respectable  places  in  Massachu- 
,  and  will  be  highly  recommended  by  his  former  employ- 
Any  commands  directed  to  T.  L.  G.,  care  of  Mr  P. 
ley,  Rouk  Store,  Federal  Street,  will  be  respectfully 
iit.ndeil  to. January  5lh,  l63r) 

NEW  VARIETY  OF  BARLEY. 

For  sale  a  few  bushels  of  superior  German  Barley,  with- 
ont  hulls,  weighs  60  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  and  will  be  found  a 
great  acquisition  to  the  cultivator.    Price  ,g  I  per  perk. 

Jan.  G  G.  C.  BARRETT. 


GREEN    HOT7SE   GLASS. 

Of  superior  thickness  foi   sale  by  LORLNG  &  KUPFER 
No.  10  Merchants  Row.        3m  Jan-  6  1836. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  OR  KXfllANGF. 

An  exreilenl  Farm  contaniing  70  arres,  siiiiaied  ni  Marlbn 
rough.  .Mass.,  withn  house  and  bara  thereon, (or  .sale, or  would 
be  exchiuised  for  properly  in  the  city  of  Boston.  For  Jcrms 
and  pnriiculnrs  inquire  of  G.  C.  HAKKEI'T  at  this  office,  or 
N.  B.  PROCTOit,  F.sq  of  said  Marlborough.  Cm 


MORVS  ML'LTICAULIS. 

JOSF.PII  DAVENPOUT,  of  Colcrain,  Mass.  offers  for 
sale  16,(100  trees  of  the  .Morus  Mullieaulis,or  Chinese  Mul- 
berry, being  a  part  of  his  trees  cultivated  at  Colcrain  and  at 
Snili'eld.  Ci.,  Hi  mies  north  of  Hartford,  or.e  mile  fnnn  the 
river.  The  irees  are  from  2  to  3  feet  high.  Price  according 
lo  size,  from  t'i  to  30  dollars  per  hundred.  Were  propagated 
from  trees  that  endured  the  last  severe  winter  unprolecled. 
Purchasers  will  be  furnished  with  a  knowledge  of  its  culture 
and  suitable  soil,  which,  if  attended  lo  will  ensure  it  wiOiout 
protection  againsl  the  severity  of  our  climate.  Trees  will  be 
carefully  packed  and  forwarded  by  land  or  water  lo  any  pan 
of  the  country.  Orders  received  by  mail  will  receive  proinpl 
attention.  Colcrain,  Oci.  5,  1835 


MORUS  MUIiTICAUIiIS. 

Fruit   and  Oknamkntal  Trees. 

Nhrsery  of  Wif.t.iAM  Kf-."JR1CK,  Nonanlum  Hill  in 
Newton,  near  Boston,  and  near  the  }Voicesler  Ruil  Road. 
Selections  of  the  finest  varieties  of  New  Flemish  Pears,— 
also  Apples,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Plums,  Neclarins,  Almonds, 
Apricots,  Grape  Vines,  Currants,  Itasberries,  fine  imported 
Lancashire  Gooseberries,  Strawerries,  &c. — 

MoRus  MuLTicAULis,  or  C.  inese  Mulberry,  by  the  single 
tree,  the  100  or  1000— and  Plantations  for  silk  furnished  at  the 
reduced  prices  and  reasonable  rales. 

12,000  Peach  Trees  of  finest  select  kinds  are  now  ready  lor 
sale. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  Roses  of  about  1000 
finest  kinds, — Als  >  Herbaceous  flowering  plants,  Pa?onies  and 
splendid  Double  Dahlias. 

The  excellence  of  Ihe  varieties,  the  quality,  the  size,  con- 
linually  improve  as  the  numbers  are  augmented.  These 
now  comprise  nearly  400,t  00— covering  compactly  about 
20  acres. 

All  orders  left  with  Geo.  C- Barrett,  who  is  Agent,  at 
his  Seed  Store  and  the  Agricullural  Warehouse  and  Keposi- 
lory,  Nos  SK^  32,  North  Market  street,  will  be  in  lik-j  man- 
ner auly  alteuded   lo — Catalogues  gratis,  on  application. 


A  VALUABLE  FARM  FOR  RENT, 

The  Farm  lately  occupied  by  Doct.  Selh  Millinjlon,  decU, 
about  one  mile  from  the  town  of  St.  Charles.  The  Land  is 
first  rate,  and  in  good  order  for  cultivation.  There  ate  two 
orchards  of  choice  variety  of  fruits,  embracing  many  kinds  of 
rider  and  keeping  Apples— there  are  in  all  about  3000  fruit 
Trees;  there  is  also  an  orchard  and  i  edge  of  white  Mulberry 
Trees,  2000  in  number,  n  excellent  order  for  rearing  silk 
worms— [it  is  proven  that  this  climate  is  well  adapted  lo  the 
growing  of  silk.  There  are  about  sixty  acres  in  diese  or 
chards.  'J'here  are  about  twenty  acres  in  good  timothy 
meadow,  about  lorlv  acres  of  excellent  pasture  adjacent  lo 
the  Mill,  and  about  fifty  acres  of  other  land  for  farming  pur- 
poses. There  is  on  the  farm  a  valuable  Ox  Tread  Mill, 
which  is  capable  of  grinding  40  or  50  bushels  of  corn  or 
wheat  in  a  day — the  mill  will  be  leased  together  with  ten  oxen. 
The  buildings  are  a  capacious  dwalling  house  ;  a  good  barn, 
stable,  kitchen,  and  (.ther  out  houses.  There  is  also  on  the 
larm  a  valuable  mine  of  superior  Stone  Coal,  capable  of 
supplying  any  quantity — two  shafts  have  already  been  sunk. 
The  farm  may  be  leased  entire,  or  divided  in  such  manner  as 
will  best  suit  tenants,  for  one  year,  or  term  of  years,  apply  at 
this  office  or  to  J.  M.  MILLIiNGTON,  Adm'r. 

St.  Charles,  Mi.  sept  19  of  Seth  Milhngton  dec'd. 


COMPLETE  SET  OP  THE  PARMER 

For  sale  at  this  office,  one  complete  set  of  the  New  England 
Farmer  comprising  twelve  volumes,  neatly  a:  d  well  bound 
and  perfect.    Price  S3  25  per  volume,  cash.  Nov.  23 


SEEDS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

AMOS  B.  BA.SS  has  for  sale,  at  New  Orleans,  Boxes  of 
Garden  Seeds  for  dealers,  small  boxes  do,  do,  for  family  g 
dens,  of  the  growth  of  1335.  ""~    "" 


Dec.  30 


SEEDS. 

H.  L.  HOFFMAN.  Druggist,  St.  Louis,  has  for  sale  a  larj;e 
and  very  sufcrior  collection  of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds, 
put  up  at  the  New  England  Agricultural  Warehouse.    Dec.  30 


SEEDS  IN  FLORIDA. 

ELIAB  STONE  I5REWER,  Apalachicola,  has  for  sale, 
boxes  of  assorted  Garden  Seeds,  of  a  superior  quality  put  up 
at  the  N.  E.  Seed  Store,  Boston.  Dec.  30 


TEAZLE  SEED. 

Just  received  50  lbs.  I  rime  Teazle  Seed.    The  importance 
of  this  crop  merits  the  attention  of  agriculturists. 
Dec.  16.  G.  C.BARRETl. 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE 


COKIIECTED    WITH    GREAT    CARE,  WIEXLY. 


t.,„„ 

TO 

Appi.KS,     Russelts  and  llahlwins. 

barrel 

I  50 

2  00 

Beans,  white,  ..... 

bushel 

I  23 

I7.'i 

Beef,  iness. 

barrel 

10  50 

11  GO 

Cargo,  No.  1. 

B50 

!»0I) 

prime,         .... 

" 

7  00 

7'« 

Beeswax,  (Americ:.n)     . 

pound 

25 

27 

Butter  store.  No.          1,    . 

2U 

22 

Cheese,  new  milk 

" 

8 

'J 

Feathers,  northern,  geese,      . 

" 

46 

50 

southern,  geese, 

" 

42 

4A 

Flax,  American,      .... 

" 

U 

le 

Fish,  Cod, 

quintal 

271 

SV) 

Fi-ouR,  Cienesee,      .        .     cash 

bairel 

7  75 

7«7 

Baltimore,  Howard  street, 

** 

7  "3 

7  81 

Baltimore,  wharf. 

7  50 

7fi?, 

Alexandria, 

'* 

7  52 

7  73 

Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow  . 

bushel 

1  08 

1  nq 

southern  flat  yellow 

" 

1  09 

1  10 

white. 

" 

07 

1  00 

Rye,  northern, 

" 

1  10 

I  12 

Barley 

" 

90 

1  00 

Oats,  nor  hern, .     (prime) 

" 

62 

65 

Hay,  best  English,  per  Ion  of  2000  lbs 

22  00 

23  00 

eastern  screwed,  . 

" 

23  00 

26  00 

hard  pressed,    .... 

20  00 

24  00 

Honey, 

gallon 

Hops,  1st  quality 

pound 

13 

14 

2d  quality    .... 

" 

10 

11 

Lard,  Boston,  1st  sort,     . 

*' 

12 

13 

southern,  1st  sort. 

■' 

11 

12 

Leather,  slaughter,  sole, 

" 

19 

20 

do.        upper. 

'* 

12 

14 

dry  hide,  sole. 

" 

19 

21 

do.        upper,  . 

.  " 

18 

20 

Philadelphia,  sole. 

" 

27 

2i) 

Baltimore,  sole,  . 

" 

!f.5 

27 

Lime,  best  sort,        .... 

cask 

I  12 

1  15 

Plaster  Paris,  per  Ion  of  2200  lbs. 

3  12 

3  37 

Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  extra  clear,  . 

barrel 

20  00 

21  00 

Navy,  mess,  .... 

bone,  middlings,  scarce. 

'< 

Seeds,  Herd's  Grass, 

bushel 

2  25 

250 

Red  Top, 

" 

75 

90 

Red  Clover,  norlhern. 

pound 

10 

11 

Silk  Cocoons,  (American)       . 

bushel 

2  75 

300 

Tallow,  tried,     .... 

cwt. 

8  50 

900 

Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces.     . 

pound 

65 

75 

American,  full  blood,  washed. 

•' 

55 

65 

do.         3-4lhs             do. 

" 

55 

58 

do.         1-2                  do. 

" 

50 

do.         1-4  and  common 

** 

40 

43 

Native  washed 

'1 

38 

60 

J-       f  Pulled  superfine. 

" 

58 

60 

S-o'  1  1st  Lambs,    . 

'( 

50 

53 

5iiJ2d      do.            .        . 

It 

40 

41 

og.    3d      do,        .        . 

It 

30 

33 

"^       1  IstSpiiming,     .        . 

« 

48 

50 

Southern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  cts. 

less  per  lb. 

PROVISION    MARKET. 

RETAIL    PRICES. 

Hams,  northern, 

southern,  and  western, 
Pork,  whole  hogs. 
Poultry,    . 
Butter,  (tub)     . 

lump  .  • 

Eggs, 
Potatoes, 
(7ider, 


pound 

12 

^• 

11 

" 

6 

" 

10 

" 

20 

" 

24 

dozen 

25 

bushel 

.'iO 

barrel 

125 

40 
175 


VALUABLE  NEW^  W^ORK  ON  SILK 

Arneiican  Silk  Grower's  Guide,  is  tin's  day  published  at  the 
office  of  the  New  England  Farmer — being  the  art  of  growing 
the  Mulberry  and  manufacture  of  Silk  on  the  system  of  suc- 
cessive crups  each  season — by  Wm.  Kenriciv,  author  of  the 
New  American  Orchardist;  112  pp.  price  42  cents,  neatly 
bound  in  cloth.  Booksellers  and  traders  supplied  on  favorable 
terms.  GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 


FARM   FOR  SALE. 

Situated  In  Leominster,  County  of  Worcester,  on  Ihe  main 
road  midway  between  the  towns  of  Leominster  and  Filchburg 
and  lately  occupied  by  Mr  Henry  Jackson,  deceased.  Said 
Farm  contains  about  76  acres  of  land,  and  has  on  it  a  house 
and  barn  in  good  repair,  an  orchard,  good  pasturage  and 
wood  lot.  For  further  information  apply  to  iVlr  Benjamin 
Peirce,  near  the  premises  — or 

DR.  J.  B.  S.JACKSON, 

Dec.  9  5t  No.  6,  Bedfi>rd  Place. 
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NEW    ENGLAND   FARMER. 


JAN.  6,  1836. 


sassoi^aSiAWS". 


SKETCHES  OF  WINTER. 

BY    T.    G.    FESSKNDEN. 

The  hoary  Monarch  of  the  inverted  year 

Silvers  tlie  forestj  desolate  and  sear, 

Sol,  pale  and  powerless,  with  weak  slanting  ray 

Scarce  marks  the  boundaries  of  night  and  day  ; 

The  North  wind,  sallying  from  the  frigid  zone, 

Threatens  to  seize  the  abdicated  throne 

Of  Heaven's  bright  Regent —  binding  earth  and  main 

In  one  all  powerful,  all  pervading  chain. 

Whose  tiny  links,  though  viewless  serve  to  make 

Bands,  which  Oinnipolence  alone  can  break. 

The  snow-capp'd  cottage,  and  the  hoary  hill, 

The  palsied  landscape,  desolate  and  still, 

The  bitter  biting,  brawling  brumal  blast 

The  fleecy,  flitting  frost  work,  falling  fast 

Through  many  a  dark  dull  night  and  dreary  day, 

Still  shew  stern  winter's  unrelenting  sway  :  — 

Though  Sol  his  annual  circuit  has  begun, 

Nature  deplores  the  absence  of  the  Sun, 

With  many  a  frozen  but  fast  falling  tear. 

Which  decks  with  silver  sheen  the  northern  hemisphere. 

The  hand  of  industry  is  now  excluded 

From  glebe  and  ga'rden  winter  has  denuded. 

The  landscape  stripp'd  its  garniture  laid  low, 

Seems  dead  and  wrnpp'd  in  winding  sheets  of  snow. 

Well,  since  the  season  drives  us  from  the  fields. 

Cull  the  rich  fruits  the  social  fire  side  yields 

And  cultivate  those  intellectual  flowers 

Which  shed  their  sweets  in  winter's  dreary  hours. 

Having  well  listed,  please  to  close  the  door. 

And  when  the  North  wind  roars,  why  — let  him  roar: 

But  see  the  blusterer  no  admission  gains 

Through  yawning  crevices  and  broken  panes. 

Please  to  be  seated  near  the  social  fire 

Just  point  blank  eye-shot  from  the  nymph  you  admire 

(Though  this  cold  weather  furnishes,  you  know,  sir, 

A  good  apology  for  sitting  closer,) 

Let  books  and  conversation  then  impart 

Their  mental  opulence  to  head  and  heart. 

And  you  will  find,  while  pleasure  gilds  the  hour 

Knowledge  is  happinees,  as  well  as  power. 


Aiu  AND  HOT  ROO.MS. — At  cHcli  breath  we  draw 
more  than  a  cubic  incii  of  oxygen,  or  of  tho  vital 
principle  of  the  air  is  consuiijefl  ;  and  whereas 
this  firinciple  constitutes  one  fourth  of  the  air  in- 
haled, if  pure,  it  forms  but  a  fifth  part  of  that 
which  is  e.vhaled  from  tlie  lungs.  Now  the  num- 
ber of  respirations  is  about  25  per  minute,  or  1.500 
hourly.  Suppose,  then,  a  person  to  slee[»  eigljt 
hours  in  a  perfectly  close  room,  and  to  breathe 
successive  volumes  of  pure  air,  without  any  ad- 
inixturo  of  that  expired,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  lie  will  have  entirely  consumed,  so  far  as 
this  vital  principle  is  concerned,  20  feet  of  atmos- 
pheric air.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  illustration 
of  the  subject,  for  the  circumstances  supposed  can 
not  occur,  but  it  serves  to  show  the  importance  of 
two  things,  viz.  a  large  room  and  abundant  venti- 
lation. Unless  attention  be  paid  to  ventilation, 
the  air  is  much  more  rapidly  contaminated  than 
is  generally  supposed.  Its  extreme  fluidity  leads 
us  to  imagine  that  a  body  of  it  cannot,  for  any 
considerable  time,  retain  its  place  undisturbed. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  found  that  where  there  are 
no  causes  of  disturbance,  air   will  remain  for  a 


long  time  stationary.  Thus  the  fixed  air  which 
forms  in  the  vats  of  brewers  being  specifically 
heavier  than  the  atmosphere,  will  keep  its  ]ilace 
for  an  indefinite  period.  In  the  case  of  a  sleeping 
apartnient,  our  own  senses  inform  us  of  the  change 
which  is  jiroduced  by  respiiation  and  the  efHuvi- 
uin  from  our  persons.  After  leaving  our  room, 
if  it  remains  clo.sed,  we  find  on  returning  to  it  that 
the  air  is  close  and  offensive. 

A  sleeping  apartment  should  be  of  tli6  largest 
size  which  can  be  commanded,  and  should  be 
well  aired  through  the  day,  to  pre|iare  it  for  occu- 
pation at  night.  Even  at  night  the  health  is  best 
promoted  by  having  a  door  left  partly  open,  and 
many  per.sons  find  the  addition  of  a  current  from 
a  window,  if  at  a  reasonable  distance,  no  disad- 
vantage. The  question  is  often  asked,  as  to  the 
exprdioncy  of  keeping  fire  in  the  sleeping  apart- 
ment during  severe  weather.  A  lire  kept  burning 
during  the  night  is  decidedly  prejudicial  to  a  per- 
son in  health,  if  his  body  be  well  covered  be  can 
not  suffer  from  breathing  an  atmosphere  of  a  low 
temperature,  and  he  is  a  gainer  by  being  better 
prepared  to  admit  into  the  lungs  the  cold  air 
whicii  he  meets  abroad.  Besides,  cold  air  being 
more  condeu.sed,  furnishes  more  oxygen  within 
the  same  space,  frotn  which  the  blood  gains  in 
richness,  and  the  skin  in  color.  A  fire  kept 
througli  the  day,  and  extinguished  at  bed-time, 
subjects  the  room  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  decrea- 
sing temperature  through  the  night,  a  source  of 
discomfort  and  even  of  danger. 

In  regard  to  fires,  it  should  be  recollected  that 
they  act  on  the  atmosphere,  not  only  by  consuming 
its  oxygen,  but  by  diminishing  its  moisture.  It 
is  a  familiar  fact,  that  the  higher  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  the  greater  the  amount  of  njoisture 
which  it  is  capable  of  dissolving  ;  hence  the  ex- 
ternal atmosphere  warmed  by  the  sun's  rays,  re- 
tains Its  due  proportion  of  this  principle.  But 
when  the  air  is  artificially  heated,  there  being  no 
supply  from  which  moisture  can  be  obtained,  it 
becomes  naturally  dry.  and  from  this  cause  ill 
fitted  for  maintaining  in  full  vigor  the  vital  process. 
Many  persons  on  entering  a  hot  room,  find  them- 
selves greatly  annoyed  by  this  circumstance  ;  the 
membrane  of  the  nose  is  deprived  of  its  moisture 
of  evaporating,  and  the  sensation  is  at  once  pro- 
duced of  difficult  respiration,  as  if  the  nasal  i)as- 
sage  was  obstructed.  To  remedy  this  drying  of 
air  by  artificial  heat,  the  plan  has  been  adopted  of 
placing  a  vessel  of  water  near  the  fire,  the  evapo- 
ration of  whicli  may  furnish  moisture  to  take  the 
place  of  that  abstracted  ;  and  the  expedient  will 
be  found  to  answer  a  very  good  purpose.  Dry  hot 
air  is  injurious  to  furniture,  and  still  more  so  to 
books,  warping  the  backs  and^pringing  the  leaves. 
We  have  known  books  remove  spontaneously 
from  their  shelves,  in  consequence  of  their  vicini- 
ty to  the  hot  draught  of  air  from  a  furnace. — 
Phil.  Com.  Her. 


Up  to  Snuff. — The  following  singtilar  calcu- 
lation of  Lord  Stanhope  on  the  quantity  of  time 
consuiried  in  the  uncleanly  and  unnatural  habit 
of  snuff-taking  is  worthj;  cjf  perusal.  It  will  be 
perceived  that  his  Lordship  'was  up  to  snuff;' 
and  should  it  meet  the  eyes  of  any  old  snuffer, 
we  hope  he  will  not  be  disposed  to  turn  up  his  nose 
at  it. 

"  Every  professed,  inveterate,  incurable  snuff- 
taker,"  says  his  Lordship  ;  "  at  a  moderate  com- 
putation, takes  one  pinch  in  ten  minutes.     Every 


pinch,  with  the  agreeable  ceremony  of  blowing 
and  wiping  the  nose, and  other  incidental  circum- 
stances, consumes  a  minute  and  a  half  One 
minute  and  a  half  out  of  every  ten,  allowing  si.x- 
teen  hours  to  a  snuff-taking  day,  amounis  to  two 
hours  and  twentyfour  minutes  out  of  every  natural 
day,  or  one  day  out  of  ten.  One  day  out  of  every 
ten  amounts  to  thirtysix  days  and  a  half  in  a  year. 
Hence,  if  we  suppose  the  practice  to  be  persisted 
in  forty  years,  two  entire  years  of  the  snuff-taker's 
life  will  be  dedicated  to  tickling  his  nose,  and  two 
more  to  blowing  it.  The  expense  of  snuff-boxes 
and  handkerchiefs,  will  be  the  subject  of  a  second 
essay,  in  which  it  will  appear  that  this  luxury 
encroaches  as  much  on  the  income  of  the  snuff- 
taker  as  it  does  on  his  time;  and  that  by  proper 
application  of  the  time  and  money  thus  lost  to  the 
public,  a  fund  might  be  constituted  for  the  dis- 
cliarge  of  the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain." 


Monet  in  the  Bank. — A  miser  having  careful- 
ly deposited  his  darling  treasure  in  a  bank  of, 
earth  un<ler  a  hedge, — in  one  of  his  visits  to  the 
spot,  which  contained  all  his  hopes,  found  his 
money  gone.  His  lamentations  attracted  several 
|)ersons,  when  a  wag,  who  had  more  wit  than  feel- 
ing, observed  that  it  "  was  very  surprising  that 
the  old  gentleman  should  lose  his  money,  as  it 
was  put  into  the  Bank." 


hicli  time  uiu 
ceptatjle   and 
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(From  tlie  Horticnltuml    Register.) 
THE  IBiTRODUCTION  OP  THE  VEGETABLE 
Productious  of  Cliiua. 

BY  HON.    H.  A.   S.  DEARBORN. 

RoxBURY,  Dec.  U,  1833. 
10  Editor  of  the  Horticultural  Register : — 
y  dear  Sir — Notwithstanding  the  Intercourse 
:h  has  subsisted   between   China  and  most  of 
("oniinercial  nations  of  Europe,  for  more  than 

centuries,  liow  little  attention  has  been  be- 
eil  upon  the  agriculture  and  vegetable  pro- 
ions  of  that  mighty  empire.  Within  a  few 
s,  however,  horticulture  has  been  enriched  by 
icquisition  of  several  varieties  of  magnificent 
Is,  some  of  which  now  constitute  the  most 
ircd  selections  of  our  gardens  and  green 
•es.  The  sujierb  Camellias,  the  ever  flovver- 
uid  other  beautiful  varieties  of  Roses,  and  the 
idid  family  of  Chrysanthemums  are  samples 
le  floral  treasures  of  Eastern  Asia  ;  and  the 
us  .'Multicaulis,  which   has  recently  been  ob. 

I,  is  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
ious  gifts  which  could  be  bestowed  upon  our 
try.  These  alone  are  sufficient  to  excite  a 
I  interest,  in  relation  to  a  region,  which  pos- 
!S  such  beautiful  and  valuable  objects  of  cul- 
ion  ;  and  an  ardent  desii-e  is  consequently 
ced  for  e.xtended  investigations,  to  ascertain 
ther  other  equally  as  desirable  additions  can 
38  made  to  the  products  of  our  farms  and  con- 
atories. 

0  portion  of  our  fellow  citizens  have  been 
B  liberal  and  active,  in  whatever  tends  to  ad- 
e  the  arts  of  civilization,  than  those  who  have 

1  so  successfully  engaged  in  oriental  ex[)edi- 
>,  since  the  first  voyage  made  from  the  United 

s  to  Canton,  in  1784 ;  and  we  can,  with  the 
st  confidence,  rely  upon  their  disposition, 
jusly  to  co-operate  with  the  emulous  cultiva- 
of  the  soil,  for  obtaining  from  distant  nations, 
he  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  flowers,  esculent 
tables,  and  such  others  as  may  be  useful  in 
of  the  departments  of  national  iudustrj',  or 
fy  the  taste  of  the  horticulturist.  It  is  only 
ssary  that  they  should  he  apprised  of  the 
ifits,  which  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  be- 
■  upon  their  countrymen,  to  insure  their  reali- 
)n. 

n  exalted  spirit  of  inquiry  and  a  generous  dis- 
tion  to  advance  the  best  interests,  prosperity 
glory  of  the  nation,  has  ever  been  one  of  the 
t  and  honorable  characteristics  which  has 
nguished  commercial  adventure.  Whenever, 
wherever  it  has  attained  pre-eminence,  the 
le  people  have  not  only  been  accelerated  in 
progress  of  refinement,  but  have  reached  an 
ation,  which  has  never  been  approximated, 
re  navigation,  or  foreign  trade,  in  some  man- 
was  not  fostered  and  encouraged.  Tyre, 
i  mart  of  nations,"  was  the  creation  of  mer- 
its, whose  numerous  fleets  made  the  world 
r  tributaries,  and  whose  aflluence  acquired  for 
a  the  appellation  of  "  oriuces.  and  the  honora- 


ble of  the  earth."  The  ruins  of  Palmyra  and 
Balbec  are  monuments  of  their  industry,  energy, 
and  wealth,  during  the  ages  of  remote  antiquity. 
In  the  midst  of  a  desert,  cities  were  reared,  as 
entrepots,  for  the  innumerable  caravans  which 
passed  between  the  Mediterranean  and  Euphrates, 
whose  extent  and  architectural  embellishments 
were  unrivalled.  The  drifting  .sands  were  sub- 
jected to  tillage  and  covered  with  verdure.  Fields 
and  gardens  were  refreshed  by  artificial  streailis 
and  foiHitains,  and  luxuriant  groves  shaded  the 
eartli,  which  for  hundreds  of  years  had  been 
swe])t  by  the  blasting  influence  of  the  scorching 
sirocco.  In  after  times,  wherever  commerce  has 
established  her  emporium,  it  has  been  the  nucleus 
around  which  all  the  arts  have  rapidly  concenter- 
ed, and  man  has  developed  his  most  exalted  attri- 
butes of  genius  and  taste.  Who  reclaimed,  from 
the  waves  of  the  ocean,  the  cities  and  iirolific 
fields  of  Holland.'  Who  has  most  contributed 
to  render  England  a  "precious  gem,  set  in  a  sil- 
ver sea"?  Who  has  given  that  mighty  ini))ulse 
to  our  tillage,  which  has  enabled  it,  in  so  brief  a 
period,  to  pass  the  Alleghanies  and  to  advance 
with  such  ra[)id  strides  beyond  the  Mississipjii  ? 
Are  they  not  the  triumphant  results  of  that  zeal, 
intelligence  and  enterprize  which  navigation  ex- 
cites, and  is  cherished  by  commercial  jiatronage  .' 

To  our  merchants,  and  especially  those  who 
have  been  engaged  in  the  lucrative  trade  beyond 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  we  much  indebted 
for  the  great  improvements  which  have  been 
made,  in  useful  and  ornamental  cultivation,  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and 
other  maritime  towns  of  the  State.  The  well 
tilled  farms,  magnificent  gardens,  prolific  grape- 
ries, and  splendid  green-house.s,  with  their  choice 
collections  of  fruits  and  superb  flowers,  which 
have  rendered  Massachusetts  so  celebrated  through- 
out the  Union  for  her  advancement  in  horticulture, 
are  the  happy  results  of  their  meritorious  exertions 
and  commendable  example.  Among  those  who 
have  most  contributed  by  their  munificence  and 
practical  illustrations,  the  names  of  Col.  Thomas 
H.,  James,  and  S.  G.  Perkins,  Lyman,  Pratt, 
Preble,  Barrell,  Prince,  General  and  Hersey  Derby, 
Parsons, —  father  and  son,  Bussey,  Gushing,  Lee, 
Crowniushield,  and  the  Winships,  are  eminent  for 
their  indefatigable  and  successful  labors.  To  those 
gentlemen  then,  who  still  survive,  as  the  revered 
benefactors  of  the  republic,  and  their  liberal 
minded  successors  or  comjietitors,  whose  argosies 
now  cover  every  sea  and  are  daily  visiting  every 
clime,  we  can  appeal  with  confidence,  to  aid  in 
the  introduction  of  whatever  may  tend  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  rural  economy,  either  in  the  objects 
of  embellishment,  or  of  inofitable  cultivation. 

It  is  with  poignant  regret  and  profound  humil- 
ity, that  Americans  are  obliged  to  declare,  that  no 
eftbrts  of  the  national  government  can  be  named, 
for  encouraging  the  labors  of  the  husbandman,  or 
advancing  the  knowledge  of  natural  history,  by 
the  collection  and  distribution  of  seeds,  plants  and 
animals,  which  belong  to  the  domains  of  agricul- 


ture, and  gardening,  or  by  specimens  in  zoology, 
botany  and  geology.  While  the  maritime  nations 
of  Europe  have  sent  public  ships  round  the  globe, 
to  obtain  intelligence  and  such  natural  or  artificial 
productions,  as  might  be  rendered  subservient  to 
the  economical  arts,  or  illustrate  science,  this  re- 
public lias  done  norliing.  So  far  from  it,  even  in 
commerce.  —  one  of  the  greatest,  and  most  pros- 
perous branches  of  national  industry, —  our  bold 
and  adventurous  mariners  have  been  compelled 
to  pioneer  their  way,  into  the  harbors  of  every 
continent,  explore  all  the  isles  of  the  deep,  and 
open  a  trade  with  every  people  upon  the  earth, 
long  before  it  was  attemjited,  on  the  part  of  the 
executive,  or  Congress,  to  facilitate  their  opera- 
tions, by  the  establishment  of  friendly,  or  com- 
mercial relations  with  either.  The  diplomacy  of 
the  United  States,  instead  of  preceding,  has  lin- 
gered far  in  the  rear  of  the  daring  expeditions  of 
the  American  Argonauts  ;  and  many  a  Colchis 
has  been  discovered,  and  the  "Golden  Fleece" 
brought  triumjdiantly  back,  before  the  existence, 
or  even  the  name  of  our  country,  had  oflicially 
reached  those  distant  shores.  In  some  instances, 
negociations  have  been  tardily  opened,  when  com- 
plaints of  outrage  had  been  made,  and  wrongs 
demanded  redress ;  but  this  is  not  sufficient,  for 
either  the  interests  or  honor  of  the  nation,  and  it 
is  sanguinely  anticipated,  that  more  enlarged 
views,  a  more  enlightened  policy  and  more  liberal 
measures  will  soon  prevail,  and  that  voyages  of 
geographical  and  scientific  research  will  be  pro- 
jected, which  shall  quadrate  with  the  character, 
vast  resources,  and  dignified  station  which  this 
nation  maintains  among  the  empires  of  the  earrli. 
Explorations  and  hydrographical  surveys  of 
our  coastjOn  the  Pacific  Ocean,  so  important  to 
navigation,  have  not  been  undertaken,  and  that 
immensA  region  is  less  known  to  our  citizens  than 
the  Russian  dominions  north  of  Noolka  Sound, 
although  a  third  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since 
its  acquisition.  We  have  squadrons  officered  by 
as  intelligent,  gallant  and  enterprising  gentlemen, 
as  walk  the  decks  of  the  proudest  navies  that  float, 
which  are  cruising  in  every  sea,  and  visiting  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  Africa,  Asia  and  this  west- 
ern continent ;  yet  no  instructions  have  been 
given,  funds  apjiropriated,  or  appointments  con- 
ferred, to  advance  science,  or  benefit  the  country, 
by  the  introduction  of  the  vegetable  or  animal 
productions  of  those  countries  whose  ports  they 
enter.  With  gratitude  and  commendation,  how- 
ever, it  shoidd  be  acknowledged,  that  many  of  our 
naval  officers,  from  a  generous  spirit  of  patriotism, 
the  promptings  of  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and 
the  dictates  of  a  refined  taste,  have  done  much  for 
the  benefit  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  the  nation, 
by  contributions  to  the  public  libraries,  the  muse- 
ums of  natural  history  and  the  academies  of  the 
arts,  and  by  additions  to  the  varieties  of  objects 
which  are  interesting  to  the  cultivators  of  the 
earth.  None  feel  more  sensibly,  or  regret  more 
deeply,  the  utter  indifference  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, to  these  highly  important  investigations 
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and  researches,  than  the  naval  officns.  They 
meet,  in  every  foreign  port,  the  ships  of  England, 
France,  Russia  and  Holland,  charged  with  the 
honorahle  duties  of  acquiring  nautical  intelligence, 
correcting  their  national  charts,  opening  new 
channels  for  coininercial  speculation,  collecting 
specimens  for  the  cabinets  of  science,  and  what- 
ever may  he  deemed  worthy  of  introduction  to 
their  several  nations,  to  increase  manufacturing 
industry  and  give  an  impulse  to  tillage.  Such 
interviews  cannot  but  excite  painful  sensations, 
from  the  lamentable  and  degrading  contrast  which 
they  present,  between  the  enlightened  munificence 
on  the  part  of  the  European  sovereigns,  and  the 
disgraceful  negligence  of  their  own  government. 
They  anxiously  wish  and  richly  merit  to  be  jilaced 
on  a  level,  at  least,  in  these  respects,  with  the 
enviable  condition  of  the  officers  of  other  fleets, 
who  do  not  surpass  them  in  skill,  energy,  and 
ability,  to  maintain  the  glory  of  the  flag,  wliich 
waves  over  their  beads. 

The  probability  of  finding  in  China,  numerous 
valuable  or  ornamental  trees  and  plants,  better 
adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  United  States,  than 
those  produced  on  the  western  coast  of  the  east- 
ern continent,  has  been  repeatedly  suggested  ;  but 
as  the  reasons  for  this  assumption  have  been  so 
clearly  stated  and  conclusively  urged  by  Mr  Rey- 
nolds, in  his  very  interesting  journal  of  the  voyage 
of  the  Potomac,  under  the  command  of  Commo- 
dore Downes,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be 
more  generally  known.  I  have,  therefore,  made 
the  following  e.\tract,  with  an  ardent  hope,  that 
some  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  in  constant  cor- 
respondence with  the  "  Celestial  Empire,"  will 
become  the  benefactors  of  their  country,  by  suc- 
cessfully transplanting  such  specimens  of  the  veg- 
etable products  of  that  vast  region  as  may  be 
deemed  either  useful  to  the  farmer,  or  interesting 
to  the  horticulturist. 

Extract  frnm  Revnold's  Journal  of  the  Vovage  of  the  U.  S.  Frigate 
I'otoraac  Uouiiil  the  World,  in  Uie  years'l831,  '32,  '33,  and  '34. 

"A  proper  estimation,  in  this  country,  has  never 
been  placed  upon  the  benefits  which  might  result 
to  agriculture,  and  particularly  to  horticulture, 
from  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  China.  That 
country  has  a  climate  very  similar  to  our  own, 
arising  from  its  similar  position  ou  the  eastern 
edge  of  a  great  continent.  Both  are  dry,  and 
subject  to  greater  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold 
than  countries  in  the  interior,  or  on  the  other  side 
of  the  great  continent.  This  being  the  case,  the 
vegetable  productions  suitable  to  the  one,  cannot 
but  thrive  well  in  the  other. 

"  China  has  been  a  long  time  civilized,  and  the 
whole  extent  of  its  coast  has  been  for  ages  under 
a  government,  which  has  paid  more  attention  to 
agriculture,  than  any  other  government  that  has 
ever  existed.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
impossible  to  be  otherwise  but  that  the  vegetables 
and  fruits  of  the  various  climates  have  been  accli- 
mated to  a  degree  much  beyond  what  they  have 
with  us,  or  in  Europe,  from  whence  we  derive 
our  fruits  and  vegetables. 

"  The  territories  of  China,  embracing  both  sides 
of  the  troj>ic  of  Cancer,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  productions  of  the  south,  have 
been  extended,  as  far  as  possible  to  the  north,  and 
those  of  the  north  to  the  south. 

"By  getting,  therefore,  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  a  country  thus  situated,  we  get  the  advantage 
of  a  thousand  or  more  years  of  acclimation.  For 
instance,  we  get  our  apples  and  pears  from  Eng- 


land and  France.  The  apple  we  have  not  yet 
acclimated  as  far  south  as  Georgia.  There  are, 
we  believe,  only  one  or  two  varieties,  which,  in 
the  upper  part  of  that  State,  jjrove  fruitful  in  some 
years.  Their  flavor  is  very  indifferent.  So  with 
the  pear.  Coining  from  the  latitude  of  from  forty 
two  to  fifty,  it  is  unproductive  south  of  Baltimore, 
and  so  with  other  fruits. 

"  Who  can  doubt  but  that,  in  a  country  in  which 
the  extension  and  prosperity  of  agriculture  have 
been  the  great  object  of  government,  their  fruits 
and  other  vegetables  have,  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
hundred  years,  been  extending  gradually  to  the 
south,  so  as  to  become  used  to  a  climate,  which  it 
will  take  nearly  the  same  period  to  reach,  with  the 
varieties  of  fruits,  which  we  now  have.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  fruits  and  vegetable  productions  of 
the  south.  The  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables 
must  have  been  brought  as  far  north  as  they  can 
be  profitably  cultivated.  From  fifteen  hundred 
to  two  thousand  years  have  been  passed  in  this 
process  of  acclimation. 

"  Why  should  we  undergo  this  long  proci'ss, 
when  a  few  thousand  dollars  may  introduce  them 
among  us  .' 

"  It  is  well  known,  that  among  other  plants,  the 
sugar-cane  may  be  gradually  introduced  into  a 
climate  which  was  at  one  lime  uncongenial  to  it. 
The  Otahite  has  been  introduced  into  Louisiana. 
What  a  gain  it  would  be  to  our  country,  if  a  vari- 
ty  could  be  procured  which  could  be  raised  one 
degree  further  north  than  the  Otahite  1  The  ad- 
vantages from  this  single  plant  alone  would  a 
thousand  times  compensate  for  all  the  expenses 
of  such  an  experiment.  For  the  introduction  into 
this  country  of  the  various  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  such  a  country  as  China  must  produce, 
might  be  attended  with  advantages  almost  incal- 
culable, 

"We  have  already  received  from  China  one 
animal,  the  benefits  of  which  to  our  country  sur- 
pass a  thousand  times  the  expenses  which  might 
accrue  in  setting  on  foot  the  proper  inquiry  in 
relation  to  this  matter.  The  Chinese  hog  is  the 
animal  to  which  we  allude.  A  long  series  of 
years  devoted  to  the  selection  of  animals  having  a 
propensity  to  fatten,  could  alone  have  produced 
the  breed,  which  has  added  so  much  to  the  wealth 
of  our  farmers,  and  to  the  pleasure  of  our  epicures 
who  admire  a  nice  ham.  What  would  our  gar- 
deners think  of  the  immense  piles  of  headed  let- 
tuce, described  by  travellers  in  China,  as  heaped 
up  at  the  gates  of  the  cities,  preparatory  to  enter- 
ing and  being  distributed  among  the  morning 
markets  ?  We  have  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States  or  Europe.  We  cannot  have,  un- 
less by  hundreds  of  years  of  |)ersevering  industry 
and  care. 

"These  things  are  more  particularly  of  impor- 
tance, because  they  are  those  in  which  the  great 
mass  of  the  community  are  directly  and  jirinci- 
pally  interested.  They  add  to  the  comfort  of  the 
poorest,  as  much  as  they  do  to  that  of  the  richest. 
All  are  benefitted,  and  none  could  complain  of  an 
expenditure  which  all  acknowledge  is  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all  classes  and  all  sections.  If  there  be  any 
section  that  may  be  more  benefitted  than  anotlier, 
it  is  from  latitude  thirtytwo  degrees  south. 

"  The  introduction  of  one  single  vegetable,  the 
turnip,  into  England,  changed  the  whole  face  of  a 
large  district  of  country,  and  rendered  it,  from  be- 
ing almost  barren,  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the 
kingdom." 


Splitting  Rocks. — In  the  granite  quarries 
near  Seringapatam,  the  most  enotmous  blocks  ai-et 
separated  from  the  solid  rock  by  the  followingi 
neat  and  simple  process.  The  workmen  having 
found  a  portion  of  the  rock  sufficiently  extensive 
and  situated  near  the  edge  of  the  part  alreadj 
quarried,  lays  bare  the  upper  surface,  and  marks  '" 
on  it  a  line  in  the  direction  of  the  intended  sepa. 
ration,  along  which  a  groove  is  cut  with  a  chisel 
about  a  couple  of  inches  in  depth.  Above  thii 
groove  a  line  of  fire  is  kindled,  and  this  is  main 
tained  till  the  rock  below  is  thoroughly  heated 
immediately  on  which  a  line  of  men  and  women 
each  provided  with  a  pot  of  cold  water,  suddenl] 
sweep  off  the  ashes,  and  pour  the  water  in  thi 
heated  groove,  when  the  rock  at  once  splits  will 
a  clean  fracture,  square  blocks  of  six  feet  in  thi 
side  and  upwards  of  eighty  feet  in  length,  an 
sometimes  detached  by  this  method.  Hardly  leg 
simple  and  efficacious  is  the  process  used  in  sorrn 

parts  of  France,  where   millstones  are   made 

When  a  mass  sufficiently  large  is  found,  it  is  cu 
into  a  round  form,  several  feet  high,  and  the  quea 
tion  then  arises,  how  to  divide  this  into  pieces  o 
a  proper  size  for  millstones.  For  this  purpos. 
grooves  are  chiseled  out,  at  distances  correspond 
ing  to  the  thickness  intended  to  be  given  to  tb 
millstones,  into  which  grooves  wedges  of  drier 
wood  are  driven.  These  wedges  are  then  wetted 
or  exposed  to  the  dew,  and  next  morning  tb 
block  of  stone  is  found  separated  into  pieces  c 
a  proper  size  for  millstones,  merely  by  the  expat 
sion  of  the  wood,  consequent  on  absorption  c 
moisture;  an  irresistible  natural  jrower  thus  fin 
ishing,  almost  without  any  trouble,  and  at  no  ei 
pense,  an  operation  which,  from  the  peculiar  hare 
ness  of  the  texture  of  the  .stone,  would  otherwif 
be  impracticable  but  by  the  most  powerful  nij 
ehinery,  or  the  most  perservering  labor. 

For  Housekeepers :  a  short  way  to  mak 
oLn  Bread  new,  or  better  than  new. — Brei 
that  is  several  days  old,  may  be  renewed  so  as  1 
have  all  the  freshness  and  lightness  of  new  breai 
by  simply  putting  it  into  a  common  steamer  ovi 
a  fire,  and  steaming  it  half  or  three  quarters  of  8 
hour.  The  vessel  under  the  steamer  containin 
the  water,  should  not  be  more  than  half  full,  otl 
erwise  the  %vater  may  boil  up  into  the  steamer  aD 
wet  the  bread.  After  the  bread  is  thus  steamei 
it  should  be  taken  out  of  the  steamer,  and  wrappe 
loosely  in  a  cloth  to  dry  and  cool,  and  remain  I 
two  or  three  hours,  when  it  will  be  ready  to  I 
cut  and  used.  It  will  then  be  like  cold  ne' 
bread.  By  this  process  we  may  work  such 
change  in  oW  bread,  as  will  make  it  in  all  respecl 
new  except  in  its  deleterious  qualities  — an.l  thu 
at  the  same  time,  gratify  the  taste,  and  subsen 
the  purposes  of  health  and  economy.  Ne' 
bread,  it  is  well  known, cannot  be  eaten  with  pel 
feet  impunity,  until  it  has  undergone  the  procei 
of  ripening  —  and  indeed,  physicians  say  it  ougl 
not,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  eaten  till  the  day  aftf 
it  is  made.  A  way  is  pointed  out  above,  by  whic 
a  taste  for  new  bread  may  be  gratified,  withoi 
exposure  to  injury. 

V\^e  have  received  the  above  suggestions  froi 
an  experienced  housekeeper  who  has  often  trie 
the  experiment,  and,  to  our  knowledge,  with  coB 
plete  success  —  and  we  publish  it  for  the  benef 
of  others. — Springfield  Gaz. 

There  is  more  mirth  than  tears  in  the  world- 
miserable  as  we  think  it  to  be. 
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[From  the  Fartiier*8  AIngazine  for  September,  1636. J 
SEED  AVHEAT. 

Three  years  ago  Colonel  X.e  Uoiiteur,  one  of  the 
eputies  from  the  islnnil  of  Jersey,  became  acqnaint- 
Rj  d  with  |)rofessor  La  Gasca,  one  of  the  most  ccle- 
ii,  rated  botanists  in  Europe  who  had  been  Curator  of 
16  Royal  Gardens  at  Madrid,  and  obliged  to  leave 
pain,  where  he  is  again  restored  to  his  friends  and 
)  his  former  situation.  The  Professor  was  then 
rowing  about  80  sorts  of  wheat,  in  the  garden  of 
Ir  Saunders,  nursery-man  in  Jersey.  Their  vari- 
ty,  classifications,  and  beauty,  struck  Mr  Le  Cou- 
eur,  who  sought  to  acquire  all  the  information  ho 
ould  from  Professor  La  Gasca.  The  latter  told 
im  that  for  the  last  twentyfive  years  he  had  been 
mployed  in  studying  the  properties  and  character 
f  wheat,  and  had  collected  in  the  Royal  Gardens 
pwards  of  nine  hundred  varieties  and  sub- varieties. 
le  came  to  Col.  Le  Couteur's  farm,  and  picked  out 
nore  than  twenty  sorts  out  of  three  fields,  then  (in 
lugust)  growing;  and  gave  daily  all  the  instruction 
nd  information  wanted  by  Mr  Le  Couteur,  who 
esolved  on  profiting  by  such  an  opportunity,  and 
legaa  seriously  to  cultivate  the  important  plant  of 
heat,  so  as  to  procure  the  several  sorts  distinct 
rem  each  other,  and  keep  notes  of  the  experiments 
nade  on  the  culture,  produce,  weight  of  the  grain, 
lod  qualities  of  the  corn,  flour,  and  straw.  Colonel 
iC  Couteur  has  kept  a  most  minute  account  of  his 
ixperiments,  and  taken  the  greatest  care  to  preserve 
he  best  sorts  and  in  their  purity.  He  has  in  Lou- 
Ion  nineteen  varieties  of  the  greatest  beauty,  and 
luch  as  the  frequenters  of  Mark-lane  say  could  not 
«  matched  in  England  for  purity.    They  consist 


Tremois,    or    spring 


n, 

«Jo.   I.      White    Compact, 
wheat. 

2.  Red  Tremois,  or  do. 

3.  Long  eared  do. 

4.  Dantzic.     Winter  wheat.     Triticum  hyber- 
num. 

5.  Small  round  do. 

6.  White  seedling.     Coturianum  hybernura. 

7.  Koeleri.     Luturianum. 

8.  Koeleri  red. 

9.  Koeleri  white. 

10.  Long-eared  Liver-colored. 
IL  Red  campact. 

12.  Golden. 

13.  Koeleri  Compactum  Belvuensis. 

14.  Cesarienses. 

15.  (No.  6.  c.) 

16.  Red  ear  (White  grain  or  Sark  wheat.) 

17.  Red  compact  (No.  9.) 

18.  Koelri  (sub.  yellow,) 

19.  (No.  11.) 

The  Colonel,  after  three  years  experience,  has 
arrived  at  this  conclusion,  that  the  proper  cultivation 
of  wheat  is  yet  unknown  or  unpracticed.  That  it 
is  of  consequence  to  keep  the  several  sorts  to  grow 
apart,  because  they  all  ripen  at  different  periods,  and 
that  bread  made  of  ripe  and  unripe  corn  could  nei- 
ther be  so  wholesome  or  nutritious  as  when  made 
of  ripe  corn,  without  the  mixture  of  that  which 
had  not  well  ripened.  That  each  sort  requires,  or 
will  thrive  best  in  a  particular  soil  and  situation 
adapted  to  each.     That  one  earof  a  superior  variety. 


sowed  grain  by  grain  and  sufl'ercd  to  tiller  apart, 
produced  four  pounds  nine  ounces  of  wheat. 
Whereas,  another  ear  of  nn  inferior  sort  treated  in 
the  same  maimer,  produced  only  one  pound  thirteen 
ounces.  Hence  it  is  of  importance  to  select  the 
sorts  that  are  the  most  farinaceous  and  productive. 
That  by  sowing  each  sort  apart  they  might  be  easier 
saved  and  hnrversted,  in  rotation,  some  sorts  ripening 
a  fortnight  before  the  others.  The  same  quantity 
of  wheat  of  a  farinaceous  kind  may  maintain  a  fam- 
ily of  fifteen  persons  twelve  months  ;  where  the 
same  quantity  of  another  kind,  though  apparently 
fine  corn,  will  maintain  them  only  nine  months. 
Frotn  the  superior  soil  and  climate  of  the  Channel 
Islands,  Col.  Le  Couteur  thinks  that,  by  growing 
none  but  the  best  kinds  and  keeping  them  perfectly 
true  and  pure,  the  Islands  might  be  made  to  produce 
the  most  approved  seed  corn  for  Great  Britain.  The 
Islands  might  thus  become  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  can  never  be  objects  of 
jealously,  as  to  the  fear  of  large  importation  from 
them,  since  the  extent  of  all  the  land  susceptible  of 
cultivation  in  all  the  Channel  Islands  together  does 
not  much  exceed  25,000  acres,  and  that  the  greater 
part  must  necessarily  be  occupied  by  the  meadows 
orchards,  and  vegetable  gardens  of  all  sorts,  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  a  population  of  more  than  sixty 
thousand  inhabitants. 


Sweet  Potatoes.  —  la  Louisiana  the  planters 
raise  their  sweet  potatoes  thus.  They  make  abed 
of  fresh  stable  manure,  as  you  woidd  a  hot  bed  for 
forcing  other  vegetables — on  this  bed  they  lay  their 
seed  potatoes,  without  cutting,  about  8  or  10  inches 
apart,  and  cover  them  with  well  rotted  manure,  or 
compost  made  very  fine,  to  the  depth  of  six  inches. 
The  potato  will  soon  sprout  and  come  up.  When 
two  or  three  inches  high,  they  draw  the  sprouts,  by 
running  the  finger  down  to  the  potato,  and  breaking 
them  off  there.  These  sprouts  they  transplant  in  a 
hill  with  a  dibble,  and  if  the  earth  is  not  sufficiently 
wet,  water  the  plants  two  or  three  times.  A  gill  of 
water  to  a  plant  will  be  sufficient  for  a  watering,  and 
in  five  or  six  d.iys  the  plants  will  have  taken  root. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  insert  the  plants  as  deep  in 
the  hill  as  they  were  in  the  bed  when  drawn. 

By  this  mode  of  bedding  and  transplanting,  larger 
patatoes  and  more  abundant  crops  are  obtained.  A 
bushel  thus  bedded  will  plant  five  acres  of  ground. 


It  appeals  by  French  documents,  which  wo  have 
seen,  that  he  has  restored  sight  to  nearly  three  hun- 
dred patients  in  one  city,  some  of  whom  were  born 
blind. 


Tlic  annual  ub.stract  of  school  returns,  prepared 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the 
use  of  the  Legislature  was  laid  before  the  members^ 
By  this  it  appears  that  returns  have  l>een  received 
from  277  towns.  In  these,  there  were  2,397  school 
districts.  The  number  of  males  and  females  at- 
tending school  was  142,077.  There  were  4,630  in- 
structors. The  amount  of  taxes  raised  for  the 
support  of  schools  was  $340,859  89,  and  ,$23,808  28 
were  raised  by  contribution  for  the  same  purpose. 


Washington's  Opinion  of  War.  —  In  a  letter 
to  Col.  Humphreys,  written  in  1785,  which  we  find 
in  Mr  Sparks's  9th  volume,  jii.st  published,  Wash- 
ington has  the  following  sentiment:  —  "My  first 
wish  is  to  see  this  plague  to  mankind  banished  from 
the  earth,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  this  world 
emiiloyed  in  more  pleasing  and  innocent  amuse- 
ments, than  in  preparing  implements  and  exercising 
them  for  the  destruction  of  mankind." 


The  alarm  of  fire  last  Tuesday  evening  was 
caused  by  the  burning  of  a  schooner  in  Charles 
town. 


The  alarm  of  fire  between  9  and  10  o'clock 
Wednesday  evening  was  from  a  dwelling  bouse  in 
rear  of  Rev.  Mr  Mott's  Church,  Castle  street.  It 
was  extinsruished  with  slight  damage. 


Timber  Wanted. — The  Orono  Land  Co.  ad- 
vertise for  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  pine  and 
spruce  logs  to  the  amount  of  20,000,000  feet  annu- 
ally, for  six  years,  to  be  delivered  at  their  mills  in 
Orono. 


Important  to  the  Afflicted. — Dr  John  Will- 
iams, Occulist,  from  France,  in  which  place^and  in 
Belgium,  he  accquired  such  celebrity  as  to  be  enti- 
tled the  "  Friend  of  the  Poor,"  is  now  in  this  city, 
and  may  be  found  every  day,  at  three  o'clock,  P.  M. 
in  the  Vestry  Room  of  the  Bromfield  street  church  ; 
where  all  poor  persons  who  are  afflicted  with  blind- 
ness, or  any  affection  of  the  eyes,  may  receive  ad- 
vice aad  relief,  gratis.  Dr  Williams  has  given 
notice  that  all,  who  are  so  situated  as  to  be  unable 
to  call  upon  him,  may  receive  his  advice  (gratui- 
tously if  unable  to  pay  for  it)  by  addressing  him  a 
letter,  post  paid,  describing  the  malady.  There  is 
no  surgical  operation  in  the  remedies  used.  This 
gentleman  comes  highly  recommended.  He  brings 
letters  with  him  to  many  of  our  eminent  citizens. 


Me.^dow  Land. — A  couple  of  young  Fanners 
bought  a  lot  of  plough  land  in  the  Northampton 
meadow  of  ordinary  quality  at  the  rate  of  .$100 
an  acre  last  spring  and  planted  it  with  broom  corn. 
The  broom  corn  was  sold  last  week  for  $257. — 
Hampshire  Republican. 


Good  Farming. — Major  Nathaniel  Mowry,  of 
Suiithfield,  raised,  on  one  acre  of  ground,  the  past 
season,  one  hundred  and  two  bushels  of  corn. — 
Providence  Journal. 


Fire. — The  three  frame  buildings  on  the  cor- 
ner of  North  Pearl  and  Van  Schaick  streets,  im- 
mediately south  of  the  North  Dutch  Church,  were 
destroyed  by  fire  on  Wednesday  evening  about  7 
o'clock. — Albany  Argus. 


Indian  Hostilities. — Accounts  from  Florida 
state  that  the  Indians  had  laid  waste  a  district  of 
about  80  miles,  between  Black  Creek  and  Fort  King, 
and  had  committed  great  excesses  in  the  burning  of 
property  and  the  destruction  of  life.  Among  others, 
a  detachment  of  the  troops  under  command  of  CoL 
John  Warren,  were  attacked  by  a  body  of  In- 
dians, near  Miccanopy,  and  several  killed  and  many 
wounded. — Albany  Argus. 
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NE^V    ENGLAND   FARMER, 


JAN.  13,  1836. 


("or  the  New  Enirlrinii  Farmer.) 
INDIAN  CORN. 
T.  G.  Fessenden,  Esq. — Dear  Sir:   In  Decem- 
ber,  1834,  yoii  piihlished    in   the  N.  E.  Farmer  a 
communiciUion  from   me,  concerning  a  species  of 
Indian  corn,  vvliich    I  liad   planted   the  preceding 
season,  the  seed  of  which  I  had  procured  of  Judge 
Buel.      Its  chief  recommendation,   in  my  estima- 
tion, resulted  from  the  fact,  that  it  came  to   matu- 
rity about   a   fortnight   earlier   tlian   any  kind   of 
field  corn  wliieh  the  farmers  in  my  neighborhood 
were  accustomed    to  plant ;  thus  anticipating  the 
early  autumnal  frosts,  and  enabling  inc  to  sow  iriy 
corn  land  with  wheat  in  tolerable  season.     I  ex- 
pressed tlie  opinion  also,  that  it  had  been  as  pro- 
ductive as  any  other  corn  which  f  had  ever  i)lant- 
ed  ;  but  as  I  had   tried  it  but  once,  I  did  not  feel 
so  confident  of  its  [woductiveness,  as  to  commend 
it  on  that  account.     1  have  planted  the  same  kind 
of  corn  the   past  season,  and   no   other  ;  and  the 
result  has  fully  equalled  my  expectations.     I  was 
able  to  gather  my  corn  leisurely  and  finished  sow- 
ing my  corn  and  potato  ground  by  the  3d  of  Oc- 
tober.    In  former  seasons,  with  a  different  siiecies 
of  corn,  I  was  always  hurried,  and   was  seldom 
able  to  finish  sowing  wheat  till  about  the   luiddle 
of  October,  and  in  some  seasons,  not  until  after  the 
20th.     Wheat  sown  so  late,  is  more  liable  to  blast, 
and  is  more  exposed  to  be  winter-killed,  than  that 
which  is  sown  earlier,  and  has  opportmiity  to  n-ct 
well  roofed  before  the   ground   freezes  up.     Late 
sown  wheat   will  sometimes  produce  a   fair  crop, 
but  success  is  so  uncertain,  that  it  should  be  avoid- 
ed when  practicable. 


have  long  been  of  the  opinion,  that  cutting  or  dis- 
turbing the  fibrous  roots  just  before  the  corn  is 
about  to  set  for  ears,  is  injurious  to  the  crop,  as  it 
impairs  its  capacity  of  imbibing  nourishment  at  a 
time  when  it  is  most  essential. 

The  cultivator  was  used  at  each  hoeing,  and  the  I  '"^''''  ^''^  ''^  growth 
old  practice  of  hilling  up  the  corn  at  the  last  hoe- 
ing wa.s  dispensed  with.  The  stalks  were  cut 
early  in  Seiitember,  but  not  until  they  had  gener- 
ally began  to  change  their  color,  nor  until  many 
of  the  ears  were  fully  ripe.  The  corn  was  not 
picked  till  the  30th  Sept.  and  between  that  and 
the  5th  of  October  was  husked  out  and  cribbed. 
From  this  acre  and  twelve  rods  of  land,  were 
gathered  217  bushels  of  cars  of  good  sound  corn 
and  seven  bushels  of  ears  of  poor  corn,  making 
224  bushels  in  the  whole.  Had  I  anticipated  so 
large  a  product,  I  would  have  preserved  and 
threshed  it  by  itself,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
exact  quantity  of  shelled  corn.  But  a  part  of  it 
was  husked  and  mixed  with  other  corn  before 
my  curiosity  to  know  the  quantity  was  excited. 
F'rom  the  experiments  which  I  have  made,  I  am 
satisfied  that  there  were,  at  the  time  of  husking, 
about  half  as  many  bushels  of  corn  as  there  were 
of  ears. 


with  weeds,  or  with  their  seeds  it  will  require  ; 
much  care  in  their  extirpation  as  a  garden  cro 
In  England  it  is  often  sown  in  drills,  and  cultiv 
ted  with  the  hoe,  and  not  unfrequently  broad  ca.ii 
without  any  other  kind  of  seed  to  check  or  intd 


I  have  taken  some  pains  the  past  season  to 
ascertain  the  productiveness  of  this  corn,  with 
some  degree  of  certainty.  In  order  to  try  the 
experiment,  I  selected  a  piece  of  ground,  which, 
by  actual  admeasurement,  contains  one  acre  and 
twelve  rods.  This  groimd  was  planted  the  pre- 
ceding year,  about  one  half  of  it  with  potatoes,  the 
other  half  with  corn.  This  selection  was  made, 
not  from  choice,  because  I  do  not  approve  of 
planting  the  same  ground  for  two  successive 
years,  and  more  especially  with  the  same  kind  of 
crop.  The  result  of  this  experiment  shewed  evi- 
dently that  it  is  barl  husbandry  to  plant  the  same 

ground  twice  in  succession  with  the  samecroM  

for  the  corn  on  that  part  of  the  piece  where  corn 
grew  the  preceding  year,  was  not  so  well  eared, 
nor  were  the  ears  so  large,  as  on  that  part  vvliich 
had  been  planted  with   potatoes. 

In  th(;  lieginning  of  May,  twelve  loads  of  coarse 
manure  from  the  barn  yard,  were  spread  upon  the 
land,  and  it  was  then  well  covered  under  a  furrow 
of  five  or  six;  inches  deep.  Eight  loads  of  fine 
manure,  composed  chiefly  of  earth  that  had  been 
deposited  in  a  low  spot  in  the  yard  the  preceding 
summer,  were  then  spread  upon  the  land,  when  it 
was  harrowed  with  a  light  seed  harrow,  till  the 
surface  of  the  ground  was  well  pulverized,  and 
the  fine  manure  was  mixed,  and  partly  covered 
with  the  earth.  The  ground  was  planted  on  tlie 
13th  of  May,  in  rows  of  three  and  a  half  feet  asun- 
der, with  a  space  of  two  feet  between  the  hills. 
The  seed  was  soaked  about  12  hours  in  warm  wa- 
ter, mixed  with  plaster,  planted  five  kernels  in  a 
hill,  and  at  the  first  hoeing,  thinned  out,  so  as  to 
leave  but  three  stalks  standing  in  each  hill.  Tlie 
corn  was  hoed  three  times,  and  the  last  hoeing  was 
performed  early,  about  the  25th  of  June,  "some 
days  before  the  corn  began  to  show  its  tassels.     I 


My  crop  suffered  a  considerable  diminution 
from  two  causes.  A  little  before  the  tin)c  for  the 
first  hoeing,  I  found  that  rny  neighbor's  poultry 
had  been  very  busy  in  the  field,  and  had  actually 
scratched  and  pulled  up  at  least  one  fourth  of  the 
piece.  This  had  to  be  planted  over  the  second 
time,  and  was  much  less  productive  than  the  first 
planting. 

While  the  corn  was  in  the  milk,  a  violent  gust 
of  wind  passed  over  the  field,  and  laid  the  whole 
of  it  almost  prostrate.  Many  stalks  were  broken 
off  and  never  rose  again.  But  for  these  two 
causes,  there  would  have  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  product,  and  an  almost  total  ab- 
straction of  the  poor  corn.  The  green  and  mouldy 
ears  were  wholly  attributal^le  to  these  causes,  and 
without  them  the  poor  corn  would  scarcely  have 
exceeded  one  per  cent. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours,  &c. 

Samuel  Lathrop. 

ffesf  Springjield,  Jan.  1,  1836. 

P.  S. — Can  you  inform  me,  whether  the  seed 
of  Lucerne,  sown  upon  wheat  ground  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  will  take  as  well  as  clover. 

By  the  Editor. — Lucerne  is  generally,  and  we 
believe  most  advantageously  sown  in  the  spring, 
after  the  ground  has  acquired  a  degree  of  warmth 
friendly  to  vegetation,  or  about  the  middle  of  May. 
In  England,  the  practice  recommended  by  Arthur 
Young,  Loudon,  and  other  writers,  is  to  sow  oats 
or  barley  with  the  grass  seed,  and  none  of  their 
cultivators,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  mention  wheat 
as  an  accompanying  crop  with  lucerne.  But,  per- 
haps, wheat  would  answer  well  for  that  |;urpose. 
We  should  be  happy  to  have  the  opinion  of  prac- 
tical farmers,  who  have  succeeded  in  raising  lu- 
cerne, on  this  point. 

The  most  usual  causes  of  failure  in  attempting 
to  cultivate  lucerne  have  been  the  want  of  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  seed,  and  the  smothering  and 
starving  of  the  young  plants  by  weeds.  After  the 
lucerne  has  taken  possession  of  the  soil,  it  be- 
comes a  hardy  |j|ant,  and  will  maintain  itself  in 
spue  of  intruders;  but  while  young  it  is  tender, 
and  if  the  soil  in  which  it  is  growing  is   infested 


(For  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
ON  THE  BREEDING  OP  CATTLE,  &.c. 

T.  G.  Fessenden,  Esq. — Dear  Sir:  The  artic 
on  "  Breeding  Horses,"  in  your  paper  of  the  61 
January  inst.  concludes  with  the  following  sei 
teiicc.  "  I  have  good  reason  (says  Mr  T.  J 
Knight)  to  believe  that  more  perfect  animals  ft 
supplying  mankind  with  food,  may  generally  I 
obtained  by  cross-breeding  from  females  of  sma 
and  male  animals  of  large  size,  than  from  an 
breed  of  fixed  and  permanent  habits,  relative  t 
size. — -E)!^.  Far.  Mag."  I  have  not  the  volume 
of  the  N.  E.  Farmer  at  hand,  but  if  you  will  tur 
to  the  index  it  will  point  to  you  an  article  by  th 
celebrated  Dr  Cline  published  some  years  agt 
demonstrative  of  the  incorrectness  of  Mr  Knight' 
opinion.  This  is  a  subject  of  such  immense  itn 
portance  to  New  England,  that  I  think  you  wil 
perceive  the  expediency  of  republishing  Mr  Cline' 
short  but  comprehensive  paper,  wherein  the  re 
suits  of  scientific  observation  are  seen  obviou 
to  accord  with  cotnmon  sense.  He  recommend, 
distinctly  that  the  size  of  the  female  for  breedin) 
should  be  rather  large  than  small,  in  proportion  ti 
the  male.  He  gives  his  reasons  with  simplititv 
plainness  and  fullness,  that  leaves  nothing  to  dc 
sire.  An  old  Friend. 

By  the  Editor. — We  believe  the  theory  of  31i 
Knight  on  the  subject  above-mentioned  is  errone 
ous.  At  least,  it  is  opposed  to  that  of  Surgeoi 
Cline,  which  has  met  the  approbation  of  the  mos' 
practical  and  intelligent  cattle  breeders  in  Grea 
Britain.     Mr  Cline  says  : , 

"It   has    been   generally   understood    that   tl.i 
breed  of  animals  is  improved  by  crossing  with  tin 
largest  males.      This  ojiinion  has  done  much  mis- 
chief, and  would   have  done  more  if  it  had  not 
been  counteracted  by  the  desire  of  selecting  ani- 
mals of  the   best  forms  and   proportions,  which 
are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  those   of  the   largest 
size.      Experience   has   proved  that  crossing  hag  ||| 
only  succeeded  in  an  eminent  degree,  in  those  la 
stances,  in  which  the  females  were   larger  than  in  I, 
the  usual  proportion  of  the  females  to  the  males;    ;, 
and  that   it  has  generally  failed  when   the   malel"  j 
were  disproportioually  large." 


Fire  proof  Building. — As  an  example  of' 
what  ought  to  be  done  in  building,  we  may  refer 
to  a  noble  store  standing  "  alone  in  its  glory," 
where  Water  street  was.  It  was  built  by  iMi 
Carman  for  Herman  Thorne.  He  was  told  that 
the  structiu-e  must  be  built  fire  proof,  and  hi. 
promptly  declared  that  it  should  be  so  built  that 
fire  could  not  burn  it.  The  consequence  was, 
that  though  wrapped  in  sheets  of  flame,  standing 
as  it  were  in  the  crater  of  a  volcano  —  in  a  sea  of 
fire — it  stands  uninjured,  and  the  goods  safe 
within  it.—JV.  Y.  Com.  Mv. 


When  confined,  or  when  simjily  roosting,  in  an 
enclosed  house,  hens  are  apt  to  become  infested 
with  lice,  in  the  warmer  months.  Dry  wood 
ashes,  put  on,  the  ground  where  they  dust  them- 
selves, will  very  soon  free  them. 


vol..  XIV.  lii^i  '-ii^ 
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SiiKEP  AND  Woot,. — Slioep's  wool  i3  greatly 
tnod'ilicd  by  tho  broeiling  of  the  aniiiKil  ;  for  it  is 
a  coarse  hairy  substance,  mixed  with  a  soft  down, 
close  to  tlie  skin,  on  the  wild  Argnli,  to  whicli 
genus  all  the  varieties  ot'tlie  domestic  sheep  have 
hi-en  traced.  That  animal,  and  others  with  a  sim- 
ilar coat,  when  placed  in  a  temperate  climate, 
under  the  fostering  care  of  man,  lose  their  long 
lank  hair,  and  retain  their  soft  wool.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  female  has  more  influence 
than  tlie  male  on  the  form  of  an  animal  ;  but  that 
the  male  in  sheep,  in  particular,  gives  the  peculiar 
character  to  the  fleece. 

The  produce  of  a  breed  from  a  coarse-wooled 
ewe  and  a  fine-wooled  ram,  will  give  a  fleece 
approaching  half-way  to  that  of  the  male;  and  a 
breed  from  this  progeny  with  a  fine-wooled  ram 
will  yield  a  fleece  differing  by  only  one  fourth 
from  that  of  the  sire  ;  by.  proceeding  in  the  oppo- 
to  ratio,  the  wool  will«-apidly  degenerate  into  its 
primitive  coarseness. 

Four  qualities  of  wool  are  distinguisliable  in 
he  fleece  of  the  same  animal.  The  finest  is  Upon 
he  spine,  from  the  neck  to  within  six  inches  of 
taii,  including  one  third  of  the  breadth  of  the 
hack  or  saddle  ;  this  kind  is  called  by  the  Span- 
i  Ftoretta.  The  second  quality  covers  the 
flanks,  and  extends  from  the  thighs  to  the  shoul- 
lers.  The  third  covers  the  neck  and  the  rump  ; 
ind  the  fourth  is  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
md  breast,  down  to  the  feet,  as  also  upon  part  of 
he  shoulders  and  thighs,  down  to  the  bottom  of 
e  hind  quarters  ;  the  Spaniards  call  this  portion 
Cayda.  The  sorting  of  these  four  qualities  takes 
lace  immediately  after  the  shearing,  by  tearing 
isunder  the  several  portions,  and  throwing  each 
nto  a  separate  bin. 

The  hardness  of  some  of  the  English  wools 
Ices  not  depend  entirely  on  the  r.ice,  or  the  cli- 
nate,  but  on  certain  peculiarities  in  the  soil  which 
[ffect  the  pasture.  The  Saxony  sheep,  being 
ixposed  to  a  less  ardent  sun  than  the  Spanish, 
'Leld  a  softer  fleece.  Sheep  pastured  on  the  Che- 
fiot  Hills  in  Northumberland,  though  not  of  the 
inest  wooled  English  breed,  yield  fleeces  of  re- 
arkable  softness,  and  have  been  refined  still 
acre  by  artificial  means,  ])articular!y  by  smearing 
he  sheep  with  an  unguent  composed  of  tar  and 
utter,  immediately  after  shearing  them.  The 
grease' or  yolk  of  the  fleece  is  a  species  of  soap 
ecreted  by  the  sheep,  and  consisting  of  oil  with  a 
ittle  potash.  Hence  it  serves  to  facilitate  the 
eouring  of  wool  by  means  of  water  alone,  with 
vhich  it  forms  a  kind  of  sud  or  emulsion.  It  is 
uost  abundant  in  those  breeds  which  grow  the 
oftest  fleeces,  and  on  the  part  of  the  back  covered 
vith  the  finest  wool.  The  yolk,  however,  though 
iivorable  to  the  growing  fleece,  becomes  injurious 
o  it  after  it  is  shorn,  and  ought  to  be  immediately 
emoved,  otherwise  it  will  produce  a  fermenta- 
ion  in  the  wool  heap,  and  render  it  hard  and 
rittle,  a  change  which  takes  place  most  rapidly 
n  hot  weather. 

The  long-wooled  sheep  of  England  are  of  four 
reeds :  the  Dishley  or  new  Leicestershire  ;  the 
Lincolnshire  ;  the  Tees-Water,  and  the  Dartmoor. 
)ur  races  of  short-wooled  sheep  are  principally 
he  Dorsetshire,  Hertfordshire,  and  South  Down, 
[■he  imported  wools  are  almost  entirely  worked 
n  the  card,  the  coarser  into  carpets.  Of  late 
ears,  a  wool  of  the  merino  fleece  has  been  grown 
0  great  advantage  in  New  South   Wales,  and  im- 


ported in  great  quantities.     It  is  fully  equal  to  the 
best  Spanish  merino. 

The  English  clothiuL'  wool  has  altered  fiir  the 
worse  in  its  quality  {w  the  last  ten  years.  There 
is  a  dilfcrence  of  one  shilling  a  yard  between 
cloths  inaile  of  the  two  wools  at  the  same  price. 
The  English  wool  al.so  wastes  five  pounds  in  the 
score,  and  the  other  only  two  and  a  half  pounds 
by  loss  ofauiraul  grease.' 

The  advance  in  foreign  wools  is  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  increaseof  the  manufacturers 
on  the  continent,  especially  in  JJelgium,  and  to 
the  successful  competition  of  the  goorls  of  the  lat- 
ter with  the  English  in  the  Grecian   Archipelago. 

Tlierc  is  no  wool  wliich  spins  so  well  as  the 
improved. Australian  does,  in  consequence  of  the 
length  of  its  staple  and  its  softness  ;  and  it  has  in- 
creased so  much  in  quantity  of  late,  that  in  the 
course  of  fifteen  years.it  will  prohably  suflice  for 
the  supply  of  all  the  import  wool  to  our  manufac- 
turers, to  the  e.xclusion  of  the  Spanish  and  Ger- 
man wools.  It  is  also  better  for  combing  purposes 
than  any  other  description,  and  it  is  at  present 
altogether  consumed  in  the  finest  worsted  goods, 
such  as  merinos  and  cassinets. 

England  grows  about  995,000  packs,  (of  240  lbs. 
each,)  and  imi)orts  66,000  bags  a  year. — BeWs 
[English)  Weekly  Messenger. 


Number  of  Newspapers  published  i.v  the 
World. — A  German  paper  says,  "  In  Spain  there 
are  twelve  newspapers  ;  in  Portugal  seventeen  ; 
n  Switzerland  thirtysix  ;  in  Belgium  sixtytvvo  ; 
in  Denmark  eighty;  in  Austria  eightytwo ;  in 
Russia  and  Poland  eightyfour  ;  in  Holland  one 
hundred  and  fifty;  in  Great  Britain  two  hundred 
and  seventyfour;  in  Prussia  two  hundred  and 
oightyeight;  in  the  other  Germanic  States  three 
hundred  and  five ;  in  Australia  nine;  in  Africa 
twelve;  in  Asia  two  ;  and  in  America,  elevcnhim- 
d/-ed  and  thirhjeight  —  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  are  more  than  half  as  tnany  newspa- 
ders  published  in  America,  [with  the  e\cc[>tion 
of  France,  which  the  writer  has  left  out,  and 
well  ho  may,  for  she  has  so  completely  muzzled 
the  press,  that  there  might  as  well  be  none,  and 
cast  a  stain  on  her  escutcheon  which  it  wi!l  he 
difficult  to  wipe  oft',]  than  there  is  in  tho  whole 
world  put  together,  and  with  not  one  fortieth  of 
the  population."  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  this 
country  bears  the  reputation  abroad  of  being  not 
only  the  hap|iiest,  but  the  freest  nation  of  the 
earth,  when  the  press,  ivhich  we  consider  to  be 
the  sentinel  on  the  watch  tower,  is  left  free,  not 
only  to  guard  us  against  all  encroachments  on 
our  rights,  (if  it  acts  up  to  its  profession,)  but  to 
diffuse  information  lar  and  wide  over  the  coun- 
try ;  for  wherever  knowledge  is,  there  will  free- 
dom also  be  found. 


Gaolkr's  Report. — The  semi-annual  return 
of  debtors  and  criminals,  &c.  in  the  Boston  goal, 
ending  Deeetnber  26th,  states  that  three  persons 
only  werg  confined  at  that  time  for  debt.  Num- 
ber of  criminals,  thirtyfour  ;  committed  by  the 
Courts  of  this  Commonwealth. — Journal. 


CiNciNNAT!  PoiiK  Mabkkt. — A  Correspondent 
of  the  Baltimore  Patriot,  writing  from  Cincinnati, 
says : — 

"Last  year,  in  this  city  alone,  1.52,000  hogs 
were  slaughtered  and  pnckeil,  and  largely  in- 
creased quantities  at  Hamillon,  Rossville,  Frank- 
lin, Middleton,  Dayton,  !,awrencehm-glr,  Madi.son, 
&c.  This  year,  !  am  informed,  that  60  or  70,000 
will  be  the  extent  that  will  be  packed  in  the  city, 
uiul  but  very  few  will  be  packed  at  any  of  tho 
above-named  towns.  In  Illinois,  some  few  more 
will  be  packed  this  winter  than  last.  But  through- 
out the  whole  Western  coimtry,  it  is  said,  that  the 
amount  of  Pork  packed  will  not  exceed  one  half 
of  the  exportations  of  last  year.  If  this  should 
be  the  case,  (and  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact)  there 
will,  the  coming  season,  be  a  scarcity  throughout 
the  whole  country  ;  and  prices,  consetpiently,  must 
be  high.  I  am  informed  by  our  Pork  merchants, 
that  they  have  advices  from  New  Orleans,  Mobile, 
and  many  of  the  Western  markets,  that  the  stock 
of  Pork,  Bacon  and  Lard  on  hand  is  limited,  and 
commanding  good  prices." 


Seasonable  Relief. — The  steamboat  Robert 
L.  Stevens,  on  her  way  up  from  New  York  to 
Ponghkeepsie,  Tuesday,  when  in  the  hay  five  miles 
below  Caldwell,  saw  signals  of  distress  from  two 
sloops.  Captain  Brown  immediately  put  about 
the  steamboat,  and  went  to  their  relief.  The 
sloops  were  frozen  in,  and  their  crews  and  pas- 
sengers had  been  two  days  without  food.  After 
supplying  them  liberally  with  provisions,  Captain 
Brown  assisted  to  clear  the  sloops  from  the  ice, 
and  then  towed  them  both  into  a  safe  harbor. 
But  for  the  seasonable  aj)pearance  and  generous 
assistance  of  the  Robert  L.  Stevens,  the  persons 
on  board  the  sloops  must  have  perished,  as  no 
other  means  of  relief  were  at  hand. — Jllb.  Even. 
Jour. 


Warning.— A  daughter  of  Mrs  Henley,  of  Chel- 
sea, 12  years  old,  was  so  shockingly  burnt  last 
Sabbath  morning,  that  she  died  a  few  hours  after, 
in  the  most  excruciating  pain.  The  mother,  who 
is  a  poor  woman,  and  depends  upon  hi^r  labor  for 
her  supjiort,  burnt  her  hands  so  badly,  in  her 
endeavors  to  rescue  her  child,  as  to  lie  incapable 
of  helping  herself,  consequently  cutting  off  her 
only  means  of  support.  The  citizens  of  Chelsea, 
on  learning  this  fact,  generously  subscribed  $45 
ill  money,  and  have  furnished  her  with  other 
necessary  articles. 


Western   Rail  Road We  understand  that 

13  miles  of  the  branch  of  this  rail  road  from 
Hudson  to  the  line  of  this  State  are  already  under 
contract,  and  that  the  contractors  are  now  engaged 
in  the  execution  of  the  work. 


New  York  Fire. — The  committee  of  citizens 
have  reported  the  amount  of  loss  by  the  late  fire 
in  New  York  at  $17,115,672. 


The  splendid  and  extraordinary  Aurora  Borealis, 
of  the  17t1i  of  Noveitiber,  was  visible  in  London. 
The  members  of  the  fire  establishment  were  kept 
on  the  alarm  all  night,  travelling  back  and  forth, 
sujiposing  the  light  to  proceed  from  some  great  fire. 

The  experiment  of  planted  mulberry  trees  at 
Algiers,  is  about  to  be  commenced  on  a  large  scale; 
the  sugar  cane  is  also  to  be  cultivated  there. 

HalleIt's  Comet.— The  Comet  has  again  ap- 
peared in  the  East,    So  say  the  Astronomers. 
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BOSTON,  WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  J4N.  13,  1836. 


inr  Members  of  the  Legislature  who  subscribe  for  I'l^ 
Farmer,  and  do  not  receive  their  papers  regularly,  (if 
any  such  there  be,)  will  oblige  us  by  giving  information 
of  the  fact,  so  that  we  may  rectify  the  error. 


Remarks  on  the  Economv  and  Sodrces  of  Heat. — 
Altliough  heat,  for  economical  purposes,  is  generally 
obtained  from  the  combustion  of  fuel,  in  many  cases  it  is 
practicable  and  expedient  to  make  use  of  a  great  source 
of  warmth  provided  by  nature,  and  treasured  in  the 
earth.  A  well  in  a  kitchen,  and  a  spring  in  a  green 
house,  especially  if  the  bottom,  or  source  of  the  well  or 
spring  lies  deep,  will  affoid  mucli  warmth  in  winter  as 
well  as  refreshing  coolness  in  summer.  In  some  places 
in  Europe,  tender  plants  are  preserved  from  winter's 
frost  by  placing  them  under  cover,  and  over  the  outlets, 
mouths  or  avenues  of  springs  of  water;  and  .such  sources 
and  causes  both  of  coolness  and  caloric  are  much  used  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  provident  husbandmen  and  house- 
wives of  that  part  of  the  Union  make  much  use  of  what 
they  call  spring-houses,  into  which  springs  of  water  are 
conducted,  and  so  managed  as  to  cover  the  floor  to  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  and  on  this  floor  are  placed 
milk-pans,  cream-pots,  tubs  or  jars  of  butter,  &c.  From 
dairies  thus  accommodated  the  market  of  Pliiladelphia  is 
supplied  with  butter  of  a  most  excellent  quality,  which 
is,  1  believe,  generally  otfercd  for  sale  without  having 
been  salted ;  of  course  the  purchaser  is  not  obliged  to 
pay  the  market  price  of  good  butter  for  the  extra  salt  too 
frequently  used  in  spoiling  the  article.  If  the  water 
from  these  springs  was  properly  disposed  of,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  in  some  cases,  it  would  furnish  warm 
houses  in  winter  as  well  as  cool  houses  in  summer. 

The  internal  heat  of  the  earth  has  been  extensively 
used  for  economical  purposes  in  Europe.  A  French 
periodical  informs,  that  "  Bored  wells,  from  which  the 
water  rises  to  the  surface  by  some  internal  force,  and 
flows  in  a  constant  stream,  are  now  common,  at  least  nu- 
merous, in  the  north  of  Europe.  The  temperature  of 
water  which  rises  from  considerable  depths  in  the  earth 
being  almost  constantly  winter  and  summer  at  about  54 
deg.  Fab.,  the  application  of  this  temperature  to  econom- 
ical purposes  was  suggested  by  M.  de  Bruckmann,  of 
Wirtemberg,  and  it  has  met  with  complete  success. — 
This  able  engineer  had  bored  a  number  of  these  wells 
for  the  supply  of  various  establishments  for  spinning, 
paper  making,  bleaching,  &c.  in  which  the  water  flow- 
ing from  them  is  used  as  a  motive  power. 

"  In  the  winter  of  1830  he  was  consulted  in  relation  to 
the  best  means  of  keeping  the  wheels  clear  of  ice,  in  one 
of  the  manufactories  of  Heibson,  when  the  congelation 
was  so  great  as  to  oblige  ihcm  to  use  the  axe  in  clearing 
the  wheel.  Recourse  had  been  had  to  currents  of  hot 
air,  and  cylinders  filled  with  ignited  charcoal,  but  with 
imperfect  success.  Dr  Bruckmann  introduced  the  cur. 
rent  from  a  bored  well  into  a  cylinder,  pierced  full  of 
holes,  from  which  the  water  fell  in  a  shower  upon  tile 
wheel,  and  in  less  than  an  hour,  the  wheel  which  was  so 
encased  with  ice  as  to  be  immovable,  was  as  clear  of  it 
as  if  it  had  been  the  month  of  July,  and  from  that  time 
no  further  obstruction  was  experienced.  This  beneficial 
application  of  the  warm  water  of  bored  wells  was  soon 
extended  to  all  the  manufactories  where  such  wells  ex- 
isted. 

"  But  the  engineer  did  not  rest  there.  He  conceived 
and  executed  the  plan  of  warming  the  manufactories 


themselves  by  the  water  prior  to  its  falling  on  the  wheel. 
This  was  done  by  the  simple  process  of  causing  the  wa- 
ter to  circulate  in  open  tubes  [troughs]  throughout  sev- 
eral rooms  of  a  paper  mill,  and  thence  to  fall  on  the 
wheel.  A  difference  of  nearly  thirtyfive  degrees  in  very 
cold  weather,  was  thus  pioduced  between  the  interior 
and  the  exterior  of  the  building,  although  the  doors  were 
frequently  opened  by  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  work- 
men, and  it  enabled  the  proprietor  to  dispense  with  the 
stoves  and  furnaces  without  any  inconvenience  to  the 
laborers,  either  on  account  of  the  lieat  or  of  dampness 
from  the  water,  which  was  at  first  an  object  of  apprehen- 
sion. 

"  In  oil  mills  this  profedure  is  particularly  advanta- 
geous, not  only  in  keeping  the  wheels  clear  of  ice,  but  in 
securing  the  requisite  dampness  of  the  grain,  without  the 
danger  of  freezing,  which  in  cold  weather  demands  much 
troublesome  precaution. 

"  The  process  now  described  has  this  farther  advan- 
tage,—  Isl,  That  the  same  water  which  in  winter  warms 
the  apartments,  in  summer  communicates  a  most  agreea- 
ble and  refreshing  coolness,  the  heat  never  exceeding 
fifiyfive  degrees,  though  it  may  outside  be  as  high  as 
seventysix  degrees.  2d,  That  the  circulation  of  water 
in  manufactories  purifies  the  air  and  promotes  the  health 
of  the  workmen,  so  that  in  rooms  full  of  people  the  at- 
mosphere is  found  to  be  perfectly  free,  though  the  win- 
dows may  be  kept  shut.  3d,  That  in  case  of  fire,  a  cur- 
rent of  water  within  a  building  must  be  of  the  greatest 
consequence. 

"  So  successful  have  been  these  inventions  of  M.  de 
Bruckmann  that  the  King  of  Wirtemberg  has  appointed 
him  to  the  stalion  of  Royal  Architect,  and  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  Merit,  and  decreed  to  him  a  large  gold  medal. 

"  The  water  of  bored  wells  has  been  applied  in  France 
to  the  warming  of  conservatories  of  plants,  and  a  large 
fish  pond  at  Montmorentcy  ha.-*  been  supplied  in  the 
same  manner  with  cool  water,  which  in  the  summer 
season  prevents  the  loss  formerly  sustained  by  the  per- 
ishing of  the  fish  from  the  excess  of  heat.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  valuable  applications,  the  committee  of 
the  '  Societie  d'Encouragement,'  propose  the  decree  of 
their  gold  medal  to  M.de  Bruckmann." 
{To  be  continued.) 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAL,  SOCIETY, 

Saturday,  Jan.  9. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Massadiusetts  Horticultural  tioci- 
ety  hidden  this  day  at  their  rooms,  the  following  report 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Executive  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  a 
paper  from  Mr  A.  J.  Downing,*  of  Newbugh,  N.  Y.  have 
liad  tiie  same  under  consideration,  and  have  directed  me 
to  report  the  following  vote. 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to 
Mr  A.  J.  Downing,  of  Newbugh,  N.  Y.  for  his  valuable 
and  interesting  communication  on  the  subject  of  the 
'  Naturalization  of  Plants,'  and  that  tho  same  be  publish- 
ed in  the  New  England  Farmer,  and  that  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  be  requested  to  transmit  to  Mr  Downing  a 
copy  of  the  same. 

The  same  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  a  letter  of 
Mr  Benjamin  Maund,  of  Bronsgrove,  England,  in  rela- 
tion to  a  periodical  work  called  the  '  Botanic  Garden,' 
report  that  it  is  inexpedient  for  the  Society, lis  such,  to 
become  the  medium  of  circulating  that  work,  and  that 
the  Corresponding  Secretary  be  requested  to  refer  Mr 
Maund,  •  agreeably    to    his    desire,    to  some  respectable 


'  We  acknowledge  the  receipt  ol  Ihis  paper,  and  will  insert 
it  in  our  next. 


bookseller,  who  might  be  willing  to  promote   his  views. 
Respectfully  submitted,  per  order, 

Elijah  Vuse,    Chairman. 
January  9,  183G. 

Mr  Maund's  Letter. 

Bromsgrove,  Oct.  9,  183.5. 

Sir  ; — I  have  been  much  gratified  by  observing  that 
America  is  now  sending  us  her  works  on  Gardening, 
from  which  I  am  sure  we  shall  reap  many  advantages. 
Horticulture  and  Floriculture  are  evidently  receiving  in- 
creased encouragement  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
probable  that  if  our  principal  cheap  work  on  Flowers, 
"  The  Botanic  Garden,"  were  well  circulated  amongst 
your  gentry,  it  would  give  an  amazing  impulse  to  the 
delightful  pursuit  of  Floriculture.  The  Botanic  Garden 
was  commenced  nearly  eleven  years  ago,  and  being  the 
first  moderate  priced  work,  on  a  popular  plan,  which 
ever  had  been  published  in  England,  its  sale  is  immense  ; 
and  the  enthusiasm  whic  h  now  exists  amongst  us  rela- 
tive to  gardening,  is  acknowledged  to  have  arisen  with  it. 

I  have  thought  that  your  Society,  in  order  to  give 
encouragement  to  the  circulation  of  such  a  work,  would 
very  probably  take  the  charge  of  it.  Even  the  regular 
circulation  of  it  amongst  the  members  of  the  Society 
only  would  be  a  step  of  considerable  importance. 

In  order  to  give  my  assistance,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
the  support  of  such  a  scheme,  having  the  whole  proprie- 
torship myself,  I  would  send  the  work  to  the  Society  at 
a  reduction  of  35  per  cent,  below  the  retail  price.  It 
would  then  be  left  to  the  choice  of  the  Society  either  to 
circulate  it  amongst  its  members  at  a  reduced  price,  or  — 
(which  would  be  far  better,  as  it  would  not  intrude  on 
the  province  of  the  bookseller)  —  to  circulate  it  at  the 
regular  price  and  add  the  profits  to  the  Society's  fund. 

It  would  be  also  indispensable,  that  booksellers  be  en- 
couraged to  give  their  best  assistance  to  its  circulation. 
As  the  object  of  the  Society  is  the  national  benefit,  it 
would  perhaps  transfer  a  portion  of  its  stock  to  the  care 
of  a  bookseller,  as  a  general  agent,  to  sell  them  to  other 
booksellers.  The  Society  would  then,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, forego  any  advantages  on  such  portion  transferred, 
contenting  itself  with  effecting  thereby  a  public  good. 

Should  the  Society  decline  availing  itself  of  my  offer 
perhaps,  Sir,  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  hand  my  pro- 
posal to  your  most  respectable  booksellers  who  may  be 
depended  on  for  regular  remittances. 

My  residence  is  near  to  Birmingham,  and  I  believe  I 
could  enclose  small  parcels  through  the  medium  of  the 
Birmingham  merchants,  so  that  the  cost  would  be  incon- 
siderable as  regards  carriage. 

I  will  send  you  a  specimen  number  or  two  when  op- 
portunity offers,  lest  you  should  not  have  a  convenient 
way  of  showing  the  work  to  your  subscribers.  It  sell« 
at  1*.  small,  and  Is.  6d.  large,  each  size  being  colored, 
and  having  four  figures  of  plants  in  each  ijumber.  The 
coloring  of  the  large  is  allowed  to  be  superior  in  neatnesi 
of  execution  to  any  work  extant,  the  small  is  less  per- 
fect, but  still  done  correctly.  It  is  published  monthljl 
If  you  can  obtain  a  number  of  the  Botanic  Garden  to 
show  to  your  Society,  you  would  perhaps  be  kind 
enough  to  favor  me  with  an  early  reply.  Very  large  re- 
prints of  the  work  have  been  required,  and  as  many 
numbers  are  still  being  reprinted  to  meet  the  demand,  it 
would  be  a  convenience  to  ascertain  whether  America 
would  require  many,  that  the  reprint  may  be  accordingly 
increased.         I  am,  Sir,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

Benjamin   Madnd. 

To  the  Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary  j 
of  the  Mass.  Horticultural  Society.     ) 
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EXIIIBITIUN  or  FKOITS. 

Two  specimens  of  very  fair  looking  Pears,  were  re- 
ceived from  Mr  M.  H.  Ruggles  but  not  at  maturity.  Blr 
Ruggles'  letter  in  relation  to  them  is  annexed. 

E.  VosE, 
For  Me    Committee. 

Fall  River,  Jan.  2,  1836. 
Dear  Sib— I  have    taken  llie   liberty  of  sending  by 
my  friend  Mr  Uavid   Thatclier,  to  your  care,  to  be  pre- 
■ented  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  two 
ipecimens  of  Winter  Pears,— they  grew  upon  Mr  Hum- 
phry Chace's  farm  on  Rhode  Island— It  is  believed  that 
they  are  native  yarieti-^s— If  tlieir  history  is  worth  at- 
tention,  I  presume  it   may  be   had,  by   addressing  Mr 
Chace,  at  Portsmouth,  R.  I.     I  am  not  acquainted  with 
him  ;  1  purchased  the  pears   in  question  in  the  market, 
where  they  were  sent  for  sale.     I  beg  leave  to  have  them 
called  as  follows,  viz. 
The  round,  yellow  skinned,  red  sided  ones,  the  Chad 
'ear.     The  bell  shaped  green  skinned  ones  the    JVard 
Pear.  Respectfully  yours, 

M.  H.  Ruggles. 


KNITTING  MACHINE. 
(D=  The  members  of  the  Legislature  are  respectfully 
invited  to  call  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  Nos,  51  &. 
52,  North  Market  Street,  and  examine  a  beautiful  speci- 
onen  of  Machinery,  designed  for  the  purpose  of  Knit- 
ting Stockings,  and  other  articles. 


BRIGHTON  MARKET,— Monday,  Jan.  11,  1836. 
Reported  for  the  Daily  .Advertiser  &.  Patriot. 

At  Market  610  Beef  Cattle,  720  Sheep,  and  140 
Jwine. 

Prices — Beef  Cattle — Sales  were  generally  made  to 
iorrespond  with  a  like  quantity  last  week  ;  more  of  the 
oest  qualities  were  at  market,  consequently  more  brought 
liir  highest  quotations.  We  notice  a  few  very  fine  ta- 
Len  for  36s,  and  a  few  at  34s  6d,  we  quote  prime  at  31s 
SdaSSs;  good  SSs  6d  a  30 ;  small  cattle  21s  a  25  Cd. 

Barrelling  Cattle. — We  notice  no  lots  taken  for  the 
express  purpose  of  barrelling. 

Skeep — ^We  notice  lots  taken  at  I5s,  18s,  24s,  30s,  33s 
«nd36s. 

Stoine — Those  at  market  were  taken  from  the  neigh- 
uoring  slaughter  yards  ;    few  sales  only  were  effected. 


SFI^ENDID  FIiOAVER  BVLBS  FOR  WINTER. 

WILL    ELOOM    IN    THE    HOUSE. 


Htacikths  — 

Boquot  Tendre, 

Grool  Voorst, 

Parquin, 

Grand  Monarche, 

Orondates, 

Voltaire, 

Temple  of  Apollo, 

Lord  Wellington, 

Madam  Zouiman, 

Madam  Van  .Murkeys, 

Glorih  Florum, 

L'Ami  Du  Coeiir, 

Pyramides  des  Roses. 
200  Assorted  Double. 
200  Assorted  Single,  &c.  &c 

These  are   to  be  received  by  the  Vanella,   from   Holland, 
and  will  be  ready  for  sale  as  soon  as  she  comes  up  from  Glou- 
cester, where  she  put  in. 
It  being  late  in  the  season,  and  having  a  very  large  collec- 
tion on  hand,  the  above  will  be  sold  unusually  low. 

GEO.  C.  BARRETT, 
Asricultural  Warehouse. 


Amaryllis  {most  splendid Jiaw- 

er.) 
Gladiolus  Psciliicinna. 
Polyanthus  Narcissus. 
Crocus. 

Double  Jonquills. 
Single        do. 

Crown  Imperial  {of  varieties .) 
FfiUellera. 
Colchicum. 
Cyclamens. 
Tulips,  (assorted.)  &c.  &c. 

Also — A  large  collection 
of  splendid  varieties  of  Flow- 
er Seeds. 


FINE  EARLY  PEAS. 

Earliest  Dwarf  Peas — the  earliest  variety  of  Peas,  grown 
from  20  to  2+  inches  high — consequently  require  no  slicks. 
Early  Washinglon  Peas ;  a  very  -productive  early  variety. 

"        Charlton        "         Early  Golden  Hotspur,  do. ; 
Bishop's  Eaily  Dwarf,  do.  ;  very  Dwarf  and  early. 
Also — Dwarf  Soyineiar  Peas — A  new  variety  from  Scot- 
land ;  this  Pea  will  be  found  a  great  acquisition  for  a  very  pro- 
ductive and  delicious  late  sort. 
Dwarf  Blue  Imperial  Pea; 
Large  Dwarf  Marrowfat,  do. ;  &c.  &c. 
All  the  above  were  raised  expresslv  for  the  New  England 
Seed  Store,  Nos.  51  If  52,  North  Market  Street. 


»>iced!ii    lor    1836. 

FOR  sale  a  the  Seed  Store  connected  with 
mcr  Office 

200  bushels  finest  Early  Peas  ; 


200 
.')0 
50 

100 


Large  Marrowfat  do  ; 
Dwarf  lilue  Imperial  do. 
other  variolies  ; 


He»l  CJarden  Beans; 
Dvyarf  and  Pole,  linrly  and  Lale,  do; 
superior  Long  Blood  Beet  Seed  ; 
F.arly  I  urnip    "  "  " 

Cabitage  Seed,  14  different  kinds  ; 
Fine  LcMig  Orange  Carrol ; 
Early  Horn,  do  ; 
Common  Cucumber; 
Long  Green,  do.; 
Earlv  and  Head  Lettuces  ; 
Pure"  While  Portugal  Onion  • 
Silver  Skin  " 

Large  Deep  Red,  " 

Large  Dutch  Parsnip  ; 
Early  Scarlet  Short  Top  Radish  ; 
Long  Salmon  ; 
Turnip  Radishes  ; 
Spinach  ; 
Early  Scollop  Squash  ; 

Long  " 
Long  Winter,  do ; 
Salsafy  ; 

Early  White  Dutch  Turnip; 
English 
Ruia  Baga, 

Mangel  Wurlzel  for  Cattle. 
lower ;  Broccoli ;  Celery ;  Cress  ;  Egg  Plants 
Musk  and  Water  Melons;  Marlynea  ;  Pep- 
per ;  i'arsley   and  Tomato   Seeds   by  the   lb.  or  oz.    Herb 
Sw/.sofairkin-.ls, 

50,000  Papers   in  200  to  300  splendid  kinds  of  Annual, 
Biennial  ^nA  Perennial  Flovier  Seeds. 
Grass  Seeds,   WholeioJe  S^  Retail. 

The  above  comprises  m  part  the  slock  of  seeds  raised  ex- 
pressly lor  the  establishment,  and  the  quality  and  goodness  will 
be  warranted  superior  to  any  ever  ofl'ered  heretofore.  Dealers 
and  others  will  please  file  in  their  orders  immediately,  and 
they  shall  be  faithfully  executed  (or  the  spring. 

Boxes  of  Garden  Seeds  for  the  country  trade,  neatly  papered 
up,  with  directions  on  each  paper,  for  sale  at  a  large  discount 
from  Market  prices. 

Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees,  &c.  will  be  supplied  in 
the  spring,  and  orders  are  solicited. 

GEO.  C  BARKF.TT,  Agricultural  Warehouse. 
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500  lbs 

100  " 

300  " 

250  " 

50  " 

200  " 

150  " 

100  " 

60  " 

500  " 

1000  " 
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50  " 

50  " 

100  " 

100  " 

100  " 

25  " 

100  " 

600  " 

200  " 

200  " 
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SEEDS  &,  TREES. 

100  lbs.   White  Italian  Mulberry  Seed; 
1200    "     Dark  Red  O.  ion  : 
400    "     Early  Pale  Red  do. ; 
500    "     Large  Yellow    do. ; 

400    "     Early  Large   While  Silver  Skined  ditto   very 
superior  and  a  far  more  sure  crop  than  any  oiher  while  varie- 

'y; 

2500    "     Cabbages  of  all  the  choicest  kmds  ; 
2250    "     Beets  do.  do.; 

450  Bushels  Peas  do.  do.  ; 

300    do.     Beans  do.  do. 

Also — ev.  ry  other  choice  variety  of  Garden  Seeds,  all  the 
growth  of  1835,  and  venders  and  others  will  be  supplied  at 
vcrv  moderate  rales  and  a  convenient  credit.  A  very  large 
stock  of  Grass  Seeils  of  every  description,  a  few  pounds  of  a 
superior  largeTeazel  Seed,  and  all  the  choice  new  varieties  of 
Potatoes  itc.  Chinese  ami  Italian  Mulberry  Trees  of  various 
sizes  by  Hundreds  and  Thousands — Also,  a  hundred  Thou- 
sand Cuttings  perfectly  prepared  for  planting. 

Priced  Catalogues  both  wholesale  and  retail  will  be  sent  to 
every  applicant.  WM.  PRINCE  &  SONS, 

Linnaean  Garden  cSs  Nurseries,  Flushing,  near  N.  Y. 
Jan   12  21 


MORUS   BHJ1.TICAUI.IS. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.- 

NoRSERY  OF  William  Kenrick,  Nonanlum  Hill  in 
Newton,  near  Boston,  and  near  the  Worcester  Rail  Road. 
Selections  of  the  finest  varieties  of  New  Flemish  Pears, — 
also  Apples,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Plums,  Neclarins,  Almonds, 
Apricots,  Grape  Vines,  Currants,  Rasberries,  fine  imported 
Lancashire  Gooseberries,  Strawerries,  &c. — 

Morus  MuLTicAULis,  or  Ci.inese  Mulberry,  by  the  single 
tree,  the  100  or  1000— and  Planlationsfor  silk  furnished  at  the 
reduced  prices  and  reasonable  rates. 

12,000  Peach  Trees  of  finest  select  kinds  are  now  ready  lor 
sale. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  Roses  of  about  1000 
finest  kinds, —  Also  Herbaceous  flowering  plants,  Pseonies  and 
splendid  Double  Dahlias. 

The  excellence  of  the  varieties,  the  quality,  the  size,  con- 
tinually improve  as  the  numbers  are  augmented.  These 
now  comprise  nearly  400,t00 — covering  compactly  about 
20  acres. 

All  orders  left  with  Geo.  C  Barrett,  who  is  Agent,  at 
his  Seed  Store  and  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Reposi- 
tory, Nos-  51  Sf  52,  North  Market  street,  will  be  in  like  man- 
ner ou'y  attended  to — Catalogues  gratis,  on  application. 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


CORRECTED    VTITH    GREAT    CARE,  WEEKLY. 


Apples,     Ku.ssctts  and  Baldwins 
Beans,  while,  .... 
Beef,  mess, 

Cargo,  No.  I, 


prime, 
Beeswax,  (American) 
Butter  store,  No.  1,    . 

Cheese,  new  milk,  . 
Feathers,  northern,  geese, 
southern,  geese, 
Flax,  American, 
Fish,  Cod, 

Flour,  Genesee,      .        .     cash 
Baltimore,  Howard  street, 
Baltimore,  wharf, 
Alexandria, 
Grain,  Corn,  northern  vellow  . 

southern  flat  yellow 
white, 
Rye,  northern. 
Barley, 
Oats,  nor  hern,  .     (prime) 
Hay,  best  English,  per  ton  of  2000  lbs 
eastern  screwed,   . 
hard  pressed,    . 
Honey, 
Hops,  1st  quality 

2d  quality    . 

Lard,  Boston,  1st  sort,     . 

southern,  Isl sort. 

Leather,  slaughter^  sole, 

do.        upper, 

dry  hide,  sole, 

do.        upper,  . 
Philadelphia,  sole. 
Baltimore,  sole,  . 
Lime,  best  sort. 
Plaster  Paris,  per  too  of  2200  lbs 
Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  extra  clear,  . 
Navy,  mess,  . 
bone,  middlings,  scarce. 
Seeps,  Herd's  Grass, 
Red  Top, 

Red  Clover,  northern. 
Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 
Tallow,  tried,     . 
Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces, 

American,  full  blood,  washed, 

do.         3-4lhs  do. 

do.        1-2  do. 

do.         1-4  and  common 

Native  washed 

g       C  Pulled  superfine, 

1st  Lambs,    . 
■5:^.!  2d      do. 
3d      do, 
Isl  Spinning,     . 
wool  is  generally  5  cts. 


Southern  pullei 
less  per  II 


FMIM 

TO 

barrel 

1  .oo 

2ee 

bushel 

1  50 

175 

barrel 

10  50 

11  GO 

(i  50 

9  00 

" 
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25 

27 

n 

20 

li 

? 

" 

4G 

50 

42 

45 

" 

9 

10 
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2  75 

2  83 
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7  02 
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7  02 

7  75 

" 

7  60 

7fi?, 

" 

7  52 

7  75 
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1  or. 
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1  in 

" 

yi 

94 

" 

1  05 
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" 

90 
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" 

61 

62 

22  00 

25  00 

" 

21  no 

23  00 

" 

2100 

23  00 
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13 

14 

" 

10 

11 

" 

12 

13 

•' 

11 

12 

" 

19 

20 

" 

12 

14 

" 

19 

21 

" 

18 

■20 

" 

27 

29 

" 

25 

27 

cask 

1  OS 

1  12 

3  12 

3  37 
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20  00 

2100 

bushel 

225 

250 

" 

75 

90 

pound 

10 

11 

bushel 

cwl. 

8  50 

900 

jjound 

65 

75 

55 

65 

56 

68 
50 

40 

45 

38 

60 

58 

60 

50 

S3 

40 

41 

30 

35 

48 

50 

PROVISION    MARKET, 


Hams,  northern, 

southern,  and  western, 
Pork,  whole  hogs, 
Poultry,    . 
Butter,  (tub)     . 

lump 
Eggs, 
Potatoes, 
Cider, 


pound 

12 

II 

6 

10 

18 

22 

dozen 

25 

bushel 

?X\ 

barrel 

125 

40 
176 


FARM    FOR  SAIiE. 

Situated  in  Leominster,  County  of  Worcester,  on  the  main 
road  midway  between  the  towns  of  Leominster  and  Fitchburff 
and  lately  occupied  by  Mr  Henry  Jackson,  deceased.  Said 
Farm  contains  about  76  acres  of  land,  and  has  on  it  a  house 
and  barn  in  good  repair,  an  orchard,  good  pasturage  and 
wood  lot.  For  further  information  apply  to  Mr  Benjamin 
Peirce,  near  the  premises  —  or 

DR.  J.  B.S.JACKSON. 

Dec.  9  5t  No.  6,  Bedford  Place. 


WANTED  A  SITUATION 

As  Gardener,  a  steady,  active  man,  who  is  conversant  with 
every  department  of  the  business,  and  has  lived  for  some 
years  in  some  of  the  most  respectable  places  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  will  be  highly  recommended  by  his  former  employ- 
ers. Any  commands  directed  to  T.  L.  G.,  care  of  Mr  P. 
Mooney,  Book  Store,  Federal  Street,  will  be  respectfully 
attended  to.  January  5lh,  1836. 
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Easg©iEaaj^D:i'i?a 


From  the  Long  Island  Star. 
A  FAMILY. 

I  saw  Content,  the  other  day, 

-     Sit  by  her  spinning  wheel, 

And  Plenty  in  a  wooden  tray 

Of  wheat  and  Indian  meal. 

Health,  also,  at  a  table  sat, 

Dining  upon  a  ham  ; 
But  appetite  demanded  yet 

A  cabbage  and  a  clam. 

Wealth  sat  enthroned  upon  a  green 

And  fragrant  load  of  hay  ; 
And  happiness  compelled  a  dog 

Behind  the  cart  to  play. 

Delight  was  chasing  butterflies. 
With  Laugliler  and  with  Joy  ; 

Affection  gazed  with  ardent  eyes 
Upon  the  sweet  employ. 

Beauty  was  watering  flowers 

Beside  the  cottage  door ; 
And  Pleasure  spoke  about  a  tour 

To  Mr  Staples'  store. 

Industry  bid  good  morrow,  and 

Invited  me  to  tea  : 
But  Jolly  bid  me  stay  awiiy. 

Unless  I  came  with  Glee. 

Patience  sat  in  an  easy  chair. 

Unravelling  a  skein  ; 
While  Mirth,  with  roguish  eye,  and  air, 

Would  tangle  it  again. 

Benevolence  had  built  a  tower 
Of  pudding,  bread  and  meat. 

And  bid  compassion  take  it  o'er 
To  Want,  across  the  street. 

But  I  was  gratified  to  see 

Easy,  and  free,  and  fair, 
With  Innocence  upon  his  knee. 

Old  Satisfaction  there. 

He  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  led 

Me  down  a  vista  green, 
Where  Fun  and  Frolic  antics  played, 

Two  ancient  oaks  between. 

But,  best  of  all  it  was  to  find. 

That  Love,  the  day  before, 
The  fopling  Dress  had  kicked  behind, 

And  tossed  him  out  of  door. 

As  she  was  winding  thread,  he  came 

With  grimace  and  a  smirk, 
And  asked  her  if  she'd  change  her  name 

And  leave  her  dirty  work. 

But  she  had  common  sense,  and  she 
Had  strength  of  mind  and  limb  ; 

She  bid  him  from  the  house  to  flee, 
And  thus  assisted  him. 

And  now  kind  reader,  if  you  choose 

This  family  to  know, 
A  farmer's  here  I'll  introduce  : — 

^  "  hundred  years  ago." 


Heating  rooms  without  wood  or  coal. — 
Tliei-e  is  nothing — even  in  this  day  of  inventions 
—with  vvhichvve  have  been  more  plea.sed,  than  a 
neat  little  affair  recently  invented,  and  now  for  sale 
in  this  city  for  heating  rooms  without  the  aid  of 
wood  or  coal.  The  apparatus  to  which  we  refer, 
consists  of  a  lamp,  a  boiler,  and  a  radiator  or  stove. 
They  are  so  constructed  as  to  produce  any  required 
degree  of  heat,  merely  by  burning  the  steam  of 
rum,  whiskey,  or  any  other  ardent  spirit.  The 
steam  is  generated  in  the  boiler  by  the  heat  of  the 
lamp,  and  is  forced  through  blow  pipes  into  the  ra- 
diator or  stove,  where  it  heats  a  current  of  air 
which  is  made  to  pass  through  it.  The  boiler,with 
the  pipes  attached  to  it— by  the  aid  of  a  self-acting 
blow  pipe,  the  power  of  which  is  one  of  the  great- 
est known  to  art,  is  in  this  apparatus  made  to  act 
upon  the  atmosphere  ill  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
duce great  heat  at  a  trifling  expense.  The  article 
is  small,  neat,  and  portable,  and  is  indeed  a  very 
pretty  ornament  not  unfit  for  a  centre  table.  It 
occu])ies  not  more  than  a  square  foot,  and  weighs 
about  twenty  pounds.  A  company  has  been  form- 
ed for  the  manufacture  of  these  articles.  '  We  wit- 
nessed one  of  them  a  few  days  ago.  The  quan- 
tity of  heat  sent  forth  was  astonishing.  They  are 
accompanied  with  no  danger.  We  shall  speak 
again  of  this  neat,  useful  and  economical  invention. 
— JV.  Y.  Trans. 


Encouragement  to  Qdacks.—A  quack  doctor 
recently  died  in  Paris  (says  Galignani,)  worth 
5,000,000  francs.  He  had  never  entrusted  any  one 
with  the  secret  of  his  p^acea,  which  he  called 
Elixir  of  Life,  or  some  similar  title  in  French. 
On  his  death  bed,  he  requested  his  son  to  continue 
the  business,  stating  that  his  medicine  was  com- 
posed of  nothing  but  a  little  filtered  water  mixed 
with  some  u.aeless  ingredients  to  make  it  taste 
agreeable.—"  But,"  added  he,  "  you  must  always 
recommend  diet  and  exercise."  The  young  man 
did  not  see  fit  to  take  the  advice,  as  his  father  had 
already  gulled  the  public  sufficiently  for  his  genteel 
supi)ort. 


Periodicai,  Patronage. — We  cut   the  follow- 

^  from  the  Northampton  Courier. 

"  We  are  annoyed,  sometimes,  by  letters  from 
Post-masters,  announcing  that  individuals  who 
have  had  our  paper  for  one,  two  or  more  years, 
have  gone  ofl",  leaving  their  bills  unpaid  at  this  of- 
fice. To  stop  this  sort  of  dishonesty  and  apprize 
other  newspaper  publishers  of  their  names,  we 
will  hereafter  advertise  every  such'individual." 

We  sympathise  with  our  brother.  His  situation 
is  the  predicament  in  which  all  newspaper  publish- 
ers have  found  themselves.  The  whole  corps 
editorial  have  from  time  to  time,  uttered  their  plan- 
tive  notes,  against  this  sort  of  dishonesty;— but  to 
no  purpose.  There  is  no  flesh  in  the  obdurate 
hearts  to  whom  they  were  directed.  Appeals  and 
protests  have  availed  nothing.  The  printer's  more 
than  thrice  told  tale  of  wants  has  fallen  jiowerlcss. 
And  all  the  art,  and  all  the  eloquence  which  the 
fraternity  have  enlisted  in  this  just  cause,  have 
failed  in  persuading  some  patrons,  to  perform  the 
injunction,  "pay  that  thou  oioest." 


Some  of  our  contemporaries,  we  perceive,  tired 
of  fruitless  pacific  measures — are  threatening  their 
non-paying  friends  with  unenviable  notoriety  of 
figuring  in  the  black  list;  hoping  to  extort  from 
their  fears  what  they  have  failed  to  do  from  their 
sense  of  justice.  The  Black  List,  reader,  is 
the  pillory  of  the  printer.  Wo  to  the  unfortunate 
who  is  posted  therein.  A  itiark  is  upon  him. 
Whereever  he  goes  his  reputation  follows  him. 
It  were  better  for  him  to  have  paid  his  debt. — 


W^ANTED. 

A  good  capable  Man  with  a  Wife,  is  wanted  to  go  lo  Illi- 
nois and  lake  charge  of  a  farm— also  four  or  five  good  men  for 
assistants;  liberal  compensation  will  be  paid,  with  all  neces- 
sary expenses  for  the  journey,  for  terms  please  apply  to 
Grigg's  &  Weld,  Boston.  Letters  post  paid  will  receive 
immediate  attention.        ewGw  Jan  5 


NEW  VARIETY  OP  BARLET. 

For  sale  a  few  bushels  of  superior  German   Barley,  with- 
out hulls,  weighs  CO  Ihs.  to   the   ^lu^h,''l,   and   will  be  found  a 
great  acquisition  to  the  cultivator.    Price  gl  per  peck. 
Jan.  6  •  CS.  C.  BAKRETT. 


GREEN   HOUSE  GL.ASS. 

MOrthickness  foi  sale  bj  LOKING  &  KUPFER 
Jan-  6  1836. 


N  se  o 

eiiro  id.rubants  Kow  O 


SETEDS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

AMOS  B.  BASS   has  for  sale,  at  New  Orleans,  Boxes  of 
nail  boxes  do,  do,  for  family  gar- 


Garden  Seeds  for  dealers, 


dens,  of  the  growth  of  1835. 


H.  I,  HOFFMAN,  Druggist,  St.  Louis,  has  for  sale  a  large 
and  very  sni.erior  collection  of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 
put  up  at  the  New  England  Agricultural  Warehouse.   Dec.  30 


SEEDS  IN  FLORIDA. 

ELTAB  STONE  BREWER,  Apalachicola,  has  for  sale, 
boxes  of  assorted  Garden  Seeds,  of  a  superior  quality  put  up 
at  the  N.  E.  Seed  Store,  Boston.  1)60:30 


TEAZLE  SEED. 

Just  received  50  lbs.  prime  Teazle  Seed, 
of  this  crop  merits  the  attention  of  agricultu 

Dec.  16.  G.  C.  BARRETT. 


'I"he  importance 


MORUS  MULTICAULIS. 

JOSEPH  DAVENPORT,  of  Colerain,  Mass.  offers  for 
sale  16,000  trees  ol  the  Jlorus  Multicaulis,  or  Chinese  Mul- 
berry being  a  part  of  his  trees  cultivated  at  Colerain  and  at 
buHielo,  Ct.,  16  miles  north  of  Hartford,  o:.e  mile  from  the 
river.  The  trees  are  from  2  to  5  feet  high.  Price  according 
to  size,  from  25  to  30  dollars  per  hundreds  Were  propagated 
from  trees  that  endured  the  last  severe  winter  unprotected. 
Purchasers  will  be  furnished  with  a  knowledge  of  its  culture 
and  suitable  soil,  which,  if  attended  to  will  ensure  it  without 
protection  against  the  severity  of  our  climate.  Trees  will  be 
carefully  packed  and  forwarded  by  land  or  water  to  any  pan 
of  the  country.    Orders  received  by  mail  will  receive  prompt 
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BI ASS ACHV SETTS  HORTICULTURAL.  SOCIETV, 

[The  followin<»  valuable  paper  was  received  loo  late  lor 
insertion  in  our  last.] 

So.UE  Remarks  on  Temperature  considered  in 

RELATION  TO  VEGETATION    AND  THE    NATURAL- 
IZATION OF  Plants. 

The  natural  distribution  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom over  the  face  of  the  globe,  as  affected  by 
various  causes,  and  chiefly  by  the  tem|)erature  of 
the  difl^erent  countries  and  continents,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  all  subjects.  As  the  illus- 
trious Von  Humboldt  has  observed,  it  is  "  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  physical  world  in  gen- 
eral. Upon  the  predominance  of  certain  families 
of  plants  in  particular  districts,  depend  the  char- 
acter of  the  country  and  the  whole  face  of  nature  ; 
and  the  natural  congregation  of  vast  masses  of 
vegetation  of  the  same  character  in  particular 
countries  has  produced  most  important  effects 
upon  the  social  state  of  the  people,  the  nature  of 
their  manners,  and  the  degree  of  developenient 
of  the  arts  of  industry." 

The  difference  of  vegetation,  as  exhibited  in 
the  torrid,  the  tem|)erate  and  the  frigid  zones,  is 
sufficiently  familiar  to  every  one.  The  equinoc- 
tial regions,  abounding  with  their  splendid  vege- 
tation of  lofty  Palms,  Bread-fruit  trees.  Plantains 
and  Banannas,  laden  with  huge  masses  of  nourish- 
ing food,  differ  as  widely  from  those  portions  of 
the  earth  lying  in  the  temperate  zones,  where  the 
vine  flourishes  in  perfection,  and  the  cereal  grains 
furnish  the  chief  means  of  subsistence  to  man,  as 
the  latter  does  from  the  arctic  regions,  where  the 
grasses  and  cryptogamic  plants  still  keep  up  the 
diminishing  scale  of  vegetable  life,  and  contribute 
to  the  support  of  a  higher  class  of  organized  be- 
ings. It  is  probable  that  almost  every  country 
produces  naturally  in  its  vegetation,  sufficient 
means  for  the  subsistence  of  man  ;  either  directly, 
as  in  the  torrid  and  temperate  regions  through  the 
medium  of  delicious  fruits,  esculent  roots  and 
seeds,  or  indirectly,  as  is  partially  the  case  in  the 
temperate  and  frigid  divisions  through  animal  life, 
which  primarily  subsisted  upon  vegetation  in  some 
of  its  forms.  But  man  in  a  civilized  state,  espe- 
cially in  those  countries  where  climate  forbids 
nature  to  lavish  her  bounties  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion, has  refused  to  be  satisfied  with  her  supplies, 
and  has  delighted  his  taste  and  gratified  his  wishes 
by  assembling  around  him,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
production^  of  other  countries,  either  to  embellish 
his  habitations,  or  satisfy  liis  appetites.  Hence 
many  plants,  which  were  exotics,  have  become  so 
acclimatised  or  naturalized,  as  to  aflford  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  their  inhabitants,  and  the  staple 
productions  of  their  soils.  The  vine  and  the  fig, 
which  are  the  boast  of  France,  are  not  indigenous 
there.  The  orange,  that  produces  its  beautiful 
golden  fruit  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  our  own 
country,  is  a  native  of  Asia.  Some  of  the  com- 
moner grains  have  followed  civilized  man   in  his 


migrations  for  such  a  length  of  time  that  it  has 
now  become  difficult  to  say  which  was  their  na- 
tive country.  This  is  the  case  with  wheat,  millet 
and  buckwheat,  and  many  other  grasses  which  it 
is  supposed  are  indigenous  in  the  oriental  coim- 
tries.  How  much  we  are  indebted  to  other  cli- 
mfttes  and  other  countries  for  our  most  valuable 
necessaries  and  luxuries  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
a  single  thought  will  convince  us.  Wheat,  rye, 
and  most  of  the  other  grains,  cotton  and  rice,  the 
staples  of  our  soil  have  all  been  imjiorted  here ; 
and  our  most  ilelicious  fruits,  owe  their  origin  to 
other  lands.  The  (leach  is  from  Persia,  the  apri- 
cot from  Armenia,  the  cherry  from  Pontus,  and 
nearly  all  our  finest  cultivated  varieties  of  a[>plcs, 
pears,  p'ums,  &o.  from  Europe. 

These  preliminary  remarks  lead  us  to  reflect 
how  much  the  arts  of  culture  are  indebted  to  the 
property  which  tnany  plants  have,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, of  becoming  naturalized  in  a  country  where 
the  variations  of  temperature  difl^er  from  those  of 
their  own  ;  and  it  may  lead  us  also  to  investigate 
the  most  successful  methods  by  which  such  exot- 
ics, natives  of  winner  climates,  as  may  be  valua- 
ble to  us  either  in  an  useful  or  ornamental  point 
of  view,  may  be  so  naturalized  as  to  be  either 
partially  or  entirely  hardy  and  able  to  withstand 
the  severity  of  our  northern  winters.  That  a  large 
proportion  of  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  can 
never  become  acclimatised  in  regions  liable  to 
severe  frosts,  is  evident  to  every  one  ;  but  that  a 
number  of  highly  valuable  plants,  natives  of  pe- 
culiar situations  in  those  countries,  and  more  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  intermediate  ))arailels  of 
latitude,  have  been,  and  may  be  naturalized  here, 
the  history  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  afibrds 
ample  and  abundant  proof  Plants  of  rapid  and 
bulky  growth,  succulent  and  tender  stenjs,  natives 
of  the  warmest  districts,  can  never  be  for  a  long 
time  exhibited  in  a  state  of  vegetation  here,  except 
in  an  artificial  temperature  :  but  annual  plants 
and  trees  and  shrubs,  with  strong  woody  stems, 
particularly  if  natives  of  elevated  tracts,  as  the 
sides  of  mountains  and  the  tops  nf  high  table 
lands,  may  always  be  considered  as  affording  pro- 
babilities of  a  capacity  for  naturalization  in  a 
colder  region. 

A  method  universally  known,  and  which  we 
are  inclined  to  place  foremost  among  the  resources 
for  the  naturalization  of  plants,  consists  in  sowing 
continually  the  seeds  of  the  plant  under  trial,  for 
successive  generations  and  from  seeds  produced 
in  the  country  into  which  the  plant  is  introduced. 
This,  though  in  many  cases,  a  lengthy  and  some, 
what  tedious  process,  is  we  believe  the  same  by 
which  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  naturaliza- 
tions have  been  effected  heretofore.  The  more 
tender  fruits,  as  the  peach,  cherry,  apricot  and 
almond,  have  doubtless  been  rendered  hardy  in 
this  way  :  each  new  generation  possessing  perhaps 
diminished  vigor,  bnt  acquiring  a  njore  robust 
and  hardy  constitution.  Although  it  would  have 
been  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  have  altered 
the   contexture  of  the  original  tree  if  otherwise 


continued,  (whrther  by  cuttings,  suckers,  or  layers) 
yet   by   reproduction    from  seed   each   generation 
became  a  little  more  capable  of  withstanding   th*^ 
effects  of  a   low   temperature,   until    the   desired 
result  was  in  a  measure,  or  wholly  obtained.      It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  the  result  brought  about 
is  not  the  naturalization  of  the  oric^inal  siiecies  of 
tree  or  plant,  but,  as  Professor  De  Candolle  justly 
observes   in    his    "  Physiologic  Vegetal^,"  of  the 
improved  vnriety  produced  from  seed,  and  which 
has  acquired  in  its   contexture  a  diminished  Bug- 
ccptibility  to  cold.     The  effects  produced   by  this 
n)etho<l   of  naturalization,  are  even    more  abun- 
dantly exemiilified   in  the  case  of  herbaceous  and 
annual    plants,    than    among    ligneous   trees   and 
shrubs.      As  an  instance  of  thi.s,  we  may  refer  to 
the  common  Indian  corn,  which  was  undoubtedly 
originally  a    native  of  South    America   and    the 
southern  parts  of  this  continent,  but  of  which  bo 
many  varieties  have  been  produced  by  cultivation, 
that    it    may  he   said  some  particular  one  can  be 
found  naturalized   and   adapted  to  any  parallel  of 
latitude,  from  the  equator  to  the  45°,  and  in  Eu- 
rope to  the  55°  of  latitude.*       This  is  often  pro- 
duced in  annual  plants,  not  so  much  by  rendering 
the  plant  itself  less  sensible  to  cold,  for  in  many 
cases  this  is  scarcely  at  all  effected,  as  by  prodti- 
cing   improved   varieties,  which  shall   ripen  their 
seed  and   come  to   maturity  in   a  cold  climate,  in 
half  or  even  a  fourth    of  the  time  necessary  for 
that  purpose,  in  the  country  where  the  species  is 
originally  a    native.     Thus  the  rice,  so  important 
an  article  of  food  to  the  natives  of  the  East,  was 
probably   first    cultivated     in    Ceylon    and    Java, 
whence   it  spread   all   over  India,  Japan  and  the 
southern    provinces    of    China,    and    the    United 
States.     It    has   also  been   introduced  into  Italy, 
Spain  and  the  south  of  France,  and  we   pereeive 
that  lately  an   improved   variety   has   been  found 
sufficiently  hardy,  to  produce   abundant  crops  iu 
the   comparatively  cold  climates  of  Hungary  and 
Westphalia.     Rice  may  now  therefore  be  consid 
ered  naturalized  as  far  north  as  the  46°  in  the  old 
world.     The  luscious  fruit  of  the  melon  and  th«! 
cooling   one   of  the    cucumber,  can  scarcely   be 
brought  to   maturity  if  the  seeds  are   direct  from 
the  more  southern  climates  where  they  are  natives, 
hut  improved  varieties  have  sprung  up  by  culture, 
so   perfectly  naturalized  as  to   produce  abundant 
crops  in   almost  every  part  of  the    United  States. 
The   horticidtnri.st  should   never  therefore  reject     ' 
even    an   annual  i)lant,  which    will  not  come  to 
maturity  inmiediately  without  artificial  aid  in  our 
climate,  but  if  the  subject  is  worthy  of  the  pains, 
he  should  endeavor,  by  the  aid  of  artificial  shelter 
if  necessary,  to  i)rocure  the  seed  and  sow  it  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances   during  several 
successive    generations,  when    it  will   probably  at 
last   produce  him   a  variety  which   will  Withstand 
the  severity  of  the  climate,  or  come  to  maturity 
sufficiently  early  to  escape  the   destructive  effects 


*  Cobbeti's  Corn,  which  he  brought  to  maturity  in  the 
short  and  cool  summer  of  England,  is,  we  believe,  a  very 
early  variety  from  Canada. 
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of  too  great  an  aliasemcnt  of  temperature.*  — 
Considered  ii>  this  liglit  the  green-house  may  bo- 
come  one  of  the  most  useful,  as  well  as  ornamental 
and  pleasing  sources  of  enjoyment  to  the  experi- 
mental horticulturist  and  the  public  generally. 
*  ^  We  must  not  leave  this  part  of  the  subject, 
'^^illiout  adverting  to  the  advantages  which  may 
I^R  obtained- by  artificial  fecundations  and  impreg- 
nations, of  highly  ornamental  or  useful  exotic 
plants,  with  more  hardy  species  or  varieties  of  the 
same  genus  ;  the  produce  of  which  may  be  highly 
superior  varieties,  having  all  the  beauty  or  excel- 
lence of  the  tender  species,  and  perhaps  nearly 
the  same  robustness  of  constitution  as  the  hardy 
one.  We  conceive  it  to  be  a  method,  by  which, 
now  that  artificial  hybridizing  is  so  well  under- 
stood, the  most  valuable  results  may  in  many  in- 
stances he  produced  in  a  coiii])aratively  short 
S|)ace  of  time. 

The  choice  of  situation  and  as;!ect  is  another 
important  consideration  in  the  naturalization  of 
plants.  We  never  place  a  jdant  of  a  delicate  na- 
ture in  aspects  exposed  to  the  utmost  inclemencies 
of  the  weather  —  in  situations  Ojien  to  the  fury 
of  the  coldest  winds,  or  the  raging  of  the  most 
boisterous  storms.  We  naturally  seek  on  the 
contrary  to  place  them  in  a  sheltered  situation,  in 
an  aspect  favorably  disposed  to  catch  the  genial 
rays  of  the  sun  in  suuuner,  and  to  prolong  as 
much  as  possible  the  duration  of  that  favorable 
season.  Hence  the  use  of  walls  and  trellises,  and 
the  choice  of  particular  aspects  best  calculated  to 
favor  the  object  in  view.  In  England,  many  fruits 
require  a  wall,  to  come  to  maturity,  which  ripen 
perfectly  with  us  as  standards,  and  although  walls 
are  as  yet  but  little  used  liere,  we  can  easily  im- 
agine that  many  partially  tender  trees  and  shrubs, 
might  be  brought  to  perfection  upon  them  which 
the  inclemency  of  our  winters  forbids  us  to  culti- 
vate in  the  open  air. 

Apart  from  shelters  of  this  description,  the 
character  of  the  soil  and  situation,  demands  the 
utmost  attention.  Soils  that  are  of  a  cold,  clayey 
and  heavy  texture,  particularly  if  they  retain  wa- 
ter, are  totally  unfit  foi  the  growth  of  tender  plants. 
They  should  be  planted  in  a  light,  friable  and 
porous  soil,  as  dry  as  the  peculiar  constitution  ot 
the  |)lant  will  admit,  for  not  only  is  a  wet  soil 
more  liable  to  be  deeply  frozen,  but  also  the  ex- 
posed parts  of  the  plants  which  grow  in  it.  Even 
hardy  and  naturalized  trees  are  often  severely 
aft'ected  by  the  cold  in  a  soil  saturated  with  mois- 
ture. The  philosophy  of  this  is  well  known  to 
every  physiologist.  In  moist  soils,  the  ))lant  is 
surcharged  with  watery  fluid,  the  annual  dejiosi- 
tioiis  of  wood  are  large,  but  not  firm  and  well 
calculated  to  resist  the  intensity  of  cold  ;  the  leaves 
are  Itonger  completing  their  articulations  with  the 
stem,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  the  young 
shoots  are  continued  longer  in  a  growingstate,  and 
remain  succulent  and  unripened  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  when  the  first  severe  frost  destroys  their 
vitality.  Beside  these  facts,  it  is  well  known  that 
water  (and  the  sap  of  plants  in  its  primary  state  is 


•As  a  proof  of  the  effects  of  a  renewed  reproduction  from 
seed,  we  may  mention  that  we  planted  the  present  sea- 
son in  a  favorable  sitnntion  a  quantity  of  seed  of  the 
Lima  be;in,  direct  from  its  native  country,  lat.  14  deg.  S. 
—  the  plants  produced,  however  scarcely  attained  tlie  pe- 
riod of  flowering  before  they  were  destroyed  by  the  frost, 
whilst  the  plants  in  their  immediate  neigbbnrhood,  the 
produce  of  a  variety  of  the  same  bean,  natiyalized  in  the 
country,  yielded  as  usual  abundant  crops  of  matured 
seed. 


but  little  more)  is  a  better  conductor  of  beat  and 
cold,  than  either  the  woody  fibre  of  trees,  or  the 
particles  of  air  which  occupy  in  some  measure 
the  place  of  watery  fluid,  in  a  well  ripened  branch. 
Susceptibility  to  injure  by  frost  in  ligneous  plants, 
is  therefore  increased  with  the  presence  of  watery 
fluid,  and  diminished  by  the  ])resence  of  firm  well 
ripened  aimual  layers  of  wood.  A  knowledge  of 
this  fact  is  of  the  ;.reatest  importance  to  the  agri- 
culturist, in  the  selection  of  soils  and  situations  for 
crops  which  are  but  imperfectly  naturalized.  We 
may  illustrate  this  by  remarking,  that  plantations 
of  the  Chinese  Mulberry,  [Morus  Midticaulis,  a 
tree  that  is  JMStly  exciting  the  greatest  attention 
in  this  country,  and  which  deserves  every  eflTort 
at  comi)lcte  naturalization,)  which  were  situateil 
upon  dry  gravelly  soils,  even  if  in  cold  aspects, 
withstood  almo.st  perfectly  the  extreme  rigors  of 
the  last  winter  in  the  Eastern  States,  when  exten- 
sive fields  of  the  same  tree,  in  moist  soils,  were 
entirely  cut  down  to  the  ground-in  a  great  major- 
ity of  instances. 

in  Europe,  the  advantages  of  a  dry  soil  for  the 
naturalization  of  plants  are  well  known,  both 
theoretically  and  practically,  and  many  plants  that 
formerly  required  the  jirotection  of  a  green-house, 
are  by  the  ))roper  choice  of  dry  and  porous  soi's, 
inmired  to  the  severity  of  ordmary  winters.  So 
well  is  this  subject  understood  in  England  and 
France,  that  Camellias  and  Oranges  have  in  fa- 
Toruble  situations  been  quite  imturalized.  In  the 
latter  country  it  is  quite  remarkable  how  many 
comparatively  tender  exotics,  generally  protected 
in  green-houses,  are  preserved  perfectly  in  large 
barn-like  buildings,  without  the  aid  of  fire,  during 
the  whole  winter.  "  The  secret  of  this,"  Loudon 
observes,  "  lies  in  the  dryness  of  the  air  of  France, 
ami  in  the  gardener  having  previously  hy  withhold- 
ing water,  matured  the  growth  of  the  leaves  and 
ripened  the  wood;  in  short  in  his  having  reduced 
the  plants  to  a  dormant  stale  before  housing  them." 
In  cases  where  it  is  desirable  that  the  utmost  pains 
should  be  taken,  as  in  the  case  of  new  and  rare 
shrubs,  creepers,  &c.  the  gardener  will  facilitate 
the  object  in  view  by  trenching  the  soil  and  arti- 
ficially producing  a  dry  subsoil  by  underlaying  the 
surface  liiould  with  a  strata  of  stones  or  very 
coarse  gravel :  thereby  checking  too  vigorous  a 
growth,  causing  a  small  but  firm  annual  deposit  of 
wood,  and  jilacing  the  vegetable  in  a  state  of  rest 
long  before  the  winter  frosts  commence. 

A  variation  of  this  mode  of  naturalizing,  con- 
sists ill  placing  many  tender  kinds  of  herbaceous 
plants,  and  small  shrubs  upon  dry  rock-work  or 
affgregations  of  stones  mingled  with  soil,  where 
they  are  found  to  thrive  perfectly.  We  observed 
in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  an 
Azalea  indica,  and  a  species  of  Erica,  that  had 
braved  the  exceedingly  low  temperature  of  nearly 
30  deg.  [Fall.]  below  zero,  the  pastvvinter,  having 
been  planted  for  several  years  previous  in  a  mass 
of  rock-work,  where  they  had  annually  matured 
their  wood  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  Those 
persons  who  are  acquainted  with  the  comparative 
delicacy  of  these  ])lants,  in  a  climate  so  cold  as 
that  of  Massachusetts,  will  appreciate  at  once  how 
thoroughly  they  had  become  naturalized  by  this 
simple  |)roces8. 

Naturalization  by  external  protection,  next  de- 
serves our  attention.  It  is  a  common  practice  to 
protect  many  shrubs  and  trees  with  a  covering  of 
straw  or  mats  at  the  approach  of  winter,  during 
their  young  state,  knowing  that  as  they  become 


stronger  and    more   bulky  in  size,  they  will  also 
acquire  additional  hardihood.     This  is  an  efl^ectiial 
practice  in  its  way,  and  we  believe  that  considered 
as   an    auxiliary   in    naturalizations,   some    useful 
hints  may  be  gathered  in  relation  to  it  from  recent 
discoveries  made  in  the  physiology  of  plants.      It 
was  formerly  the  opinion  of  some  savans,  among 
others  Hunter,  S(dioe|i'and  Salome,  that  vegetables 
having  a  circulating  system  of  fluids  and  a  sort  of 
respiration  ana'agous  to  those  of  animals,  ought  to 
have  therefore,  and  had,  a  property  of  develo[)in& 
a  certain  quantity  of  caloric  or  heat  within  them- 
selves.     Recent   experiments,  however,  made  by 
Schutzcr  and    Haider,   and    more    latterly  by   Dr 
Goeppert,*    of   the    Botanic    Garden,  of  Breslau, 
seems  to  have  proved,  that  "vegetables  appear  to 
retain  a  certain   medium  temperature,  which  can 
not    however   b&  considered  as   originating  from 
heat  evolved  by  the  fiinctiims  of  the  plant,  but  can 
be   satisfactorily   explained  by  a  reference  to  the 
bad  conducting  power  of  the   vegetable  fibre,  and 
the   wood   by  which  the  temperature  of  the   sur- 
rounding ferial    strata,   penetrates  but   slowly  into 
the    interior    of  the    plant."t       What  we   would 
wish    to  deduce  directly  from  this,  is  that  many 
woody  plants  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  try  accli- 
matising experiments  by  external  protection,  might 
in  many  instances  with   more   chanc?  of  success, 
be  reared  under  shelter  until  they  attained  consid- 
erable thickness  of  stem  and   induration  of  wood, 
when   they  would   from  their  increased  non-con- 
ducting capacity,  be  much  better  able  to  witlistand 
the  cold,  if  protected  a  few  seasons,  than  the  same 
species,  if  reared    from   infancy  in   the  open   air. 
As   an    illustration   of  the  advantages  which  size 
and  diameter  of  stem  give  to  tender  trees  in  with- 
standing rigorous  cold,  we  may  mention  that  we 
saw  in  the  nurseries  at  Philadelphia  the  follovvin"- 
trees,  viz. :  Acacia  julibrissin,    Pinchneya  pubens, 
Magnolia  grandiflora,   and    G.  eliptica,    Gordonia 
ptibescens,    ^c,   of  some    twenty   or  more    years 
growth,   that   had  survived  uninjured  during  the 
[)ast  winter  (unparalleled  for  depression  of  tempe- 
rature  for  fifty  years  past),  the  extraordinary  low 
temperature  of  12  (leg.  or  more  below  the  zero  of 
Fab.,  or  44  deg.  below  the  freezing  point.     That 
this  was  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  their  havin" 
become  naturalized   in  that  locality,  there  can  be 
no   doubt.      But  the  ordinary  lowest  temperature 
of  Phi'adelphia  is  some  20  or  2.5  deg.  above  that 
of  the  last   winter,  and  we   conceived  that  these 
trees   survived   so    perfectly  the   increase  of  cold 
only  by  virtue  of  their  large  size,  thickness  of  bark 
and  wood,  and  the  consequent  thickness  of  non- 
conducting substance,  to  protect  the  juices  of  the 
plant  and  the  vital  organs  from  the  eftects  of  frost. 
The  simplest  and  perhaps  most  efiectual  method 
of  |)reserviiig  plants  by  external  protection,  is  to 
be   found  in  the  well  known  practice  of  envelop- 
ing either  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  stem  and 
branches  with  a  covering  of  dry  straw,  jiieces  of 
Russia   matting,  or  moss  and   hay,  firmly  liound 
with    straw    ropes.     For  small    [dants,   boxes  or 
empty  casks,  with  a  light  in   the  top,-  (or  which  is 
preferable  in  the  north  side,)  are  often  used.    The 
branches  of  evergreen  trees,  as  the  pine,  hemlock 
and  spruce,  where  they  can  be  procured,  are  ex- 
cellent   materials    for    this    purpose.     It    is,    we 
believe,  customary  in  some  parts  of  France  where 
the    fig    is    extensively    cultivated,    to    bend    the 


*  Ubcr  die    Wcermt-Entwicken  lung  in  den  Pflanzen 
^'C  ,  Breslau,  1830. 
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brunclios  down  to  the  oiirtli  ovciv  iiutiimn  ami 
cover  tlicpi  with  a  lliiu  layt-r  of  soil:  in  this  way 
Ihi-  tiir,  thoiiifli  11  leiulcr  tree,  can  ho  c-ullivatcd  to 
a  great  extent  in  the  northern  districts. 

We  strongly  sns|)eet  after  all  that  has  been  said 
of  |irotectioii  externally  against  the  inlliienee  of 
cold,  that  the  evil  efVects  which  plants  sillier,  arise 
not  so  much  from  the  congelation  of  the  exposed 
paits  of  vegetables,  as  the  rapid  and  hasty  thawing 
to  which  they  are  often  exposed  in  this  climate 
by  the  sudden  influence  of  the  sun  after  continued 
cold.  Who  lias  not  witnessed  some  tender  tree 
on  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  some  few  herbaceous 
plants  in  the  shade  of  a  hedge  or  fence,  or  even 
the  grass  in  the  northern  exposure,  preserving 
their  greenness  and  vitality  through  the  chilly 
season  of  winter,  when  their  equally  tender  neigh- 
bors exposed  to  the  sun,  have  suffered  severely, 
and  even  perished  entirely  ?  The  cause  of  all 
this  is,  probably,  that  the  sudden  glancing  of  the 
warm  sun  upon  the  frozim  branches,  leaves,  or 
roots  of  the  tender  vegetable,  causes  a  sudden  dila- 
tion in  the  crystals  of  ice  that  are  formed  in  those 
parts,  which,  consequently,  in  their  expansion  dis- 
tend and  rupture  the  spiral  vessels,  and  other 
parts  filled  with  semi-fluid  matter,  and  destroys 
those*organs  of  the  plant  necessary  to  its  vitality  ; 
in  short  something  takes  place  analagous  in  its 
effects,  to  the  bursting  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the 
animal  system.  This  is  very  striking  in  the  split- 
ting of  the  stems  of  large  trees  that  oceasiqoally 
hai)pens  in  colil  climates,  and  is  often  attaoded 
with  a  loud  noise. 

In  all  northern  countries  where  the  earth  re- 
ceives an  annual  coating  of  snow,  the  husband- 
man is  well  aware  how  beneficial  to  his  fields  is 
this  protecting  mantle  of  nature — so  much  so 
that  in  this  country  it  is  a  common  saying  among 
fanners,  that  a  covering  of  snow  is  equal  in  its 
beneficial  effects  to  a  coat  of  manure.  The  ben 
efits  in  many  cases  are  not  exaggerated,  for  the 
snow  not  only  prevents  the  loss  of  the  internal 
heat  of  the  earth  by  radiation  and  thus  protects 
vegetation  upon  its  surface,  but  it  has  also  a  pow- 
erful influence  in  shielding  the  exposed  parts  of 
plants  from  the  alternations  of  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing, and  the  injury  they  would  receive  from  the 
sudden  action  of  the  sun  when  in  a  frozen  state. 
The  residts  are  not  less  beneficial  upon  a  smaller 
scale  to  the  horticulturist,  while  it  affords  him 
also  a  liint  of  the  efficacy  of  slight  coverings  over 
plants  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  in  this 
manner  many  of  the  herbaceous  and  stemless 
plants  of  the  south  may  he  preserved  in  security 
during  our  winters.*  We  should  not  forget  to 
mention  in  this  brief  essay,  the  idea  first  put  in 
practice  we  think  by  the  enliglitened  M.  Soulange 
Bodin,  of  the  Horticultural  Institute  near  Paris, 
of  attempting  naturalizations  by  grafting  partially 
lender  species  of  plants,  upon  hardy  s|)ecies  of  the 
game  or  a  kindred  genus,  able  to  withstand  the 
effects  of  cold.f  The  success  of  his  experiments 
at  the  time  the  results  were  made  known  was 
flattering.  His  method  was  to  graft  upon  large 
robust  stocks,  at  some  consideiable  distance  from 
the  ground,  availing  himself  thereby  of  the  pro- 
tecting properties  of  the  stock,  and  of  the  power 
•which  he  conceived  it  to  possess  of  maintaining 


iici  lciii|icr«lui-o,  by  ihi.'  cdiunuiiiicaliuu  which  it^ 
deep  roots  bad  with  the  warmer  soil.  We  beli<!ve 
this  mode  of  naturalization  might  be  very  effectual 
south  of  the  Potomac,  where  the  soil  is  never 
very  deeply  frozen,  in  acclimating  trees  and  shrubs 
of  still  warmer  climates,  and  we  recommend  it 
to  the  article  of  the  horticultm-ist  in  all  cases 
where  practicable  in  this  region.* 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that  jiersous  about 
to  makeexperiments  in  naturalizing  plants,  sboidd 
when  they  choose  a  locality  endeavor  to  avoid  all 
low  valleys,  especially  if  abounding  with  springs 
or  streams  of  water,  as  the  most  unfavorable  of 
all  situations  for  the  attainment  of  the  object  in 
view,  on  accoimt  of  their  being  more  subject  to 
early  and  late  frosts  in  autumn  and  spring,  and  to 
intense  congelation  in  the  depths  of  winter.  Ex- 
tensive slopes,  however,  by  the  sides  of  large  rivers 
and  other  bodies  of  water,  are  excellent  sites  for 
the  purpose.  Some  of  our  large  inland  lakes, 
those  immense  bodies  of  water  which  are  riu-ely 
frozen  over,  have  an  astonishing  influence  in  ame- 
liorating the  severity  of  the  winters  in  their  neigh- 
borhoods, and  many  tender  trees  and  plants  might 
be  naturalized  in  their  vicinity,  and  thus  become 
adapted  through  their  progeny  to  much  colder 
situations. 

Such  are  the  principal  facts  already i known, 
which  should  claim  the  atten:ion  of  all|persons 
whom  pleasure  or  interest  may  induce  to  attempt 
the  naturalization  of  plants  m  this  country.  Al 
though  it  is  a  practice  which 'has  liitherto  pro- 
ceeded nearly  at  random,  and  has  been  rather  the 
amusement  of  the  amateur  cultivator,  than  an 
object  of  careful  attention,  we  are  persuaded  that 
with  a  i)ortion  of  the  assiduity  directed  toward  it 
that  the  other  branches  of  horticultural  science 
have  received,  it  may  become  the  means  not  only 
of  a  great  increase  of  gratification  to  the  horticul- 
turist, in  the  acquisition  which  the  garden  will 
receive  of  beautiful  and  valuable  flowering  trees, 
shrubs  and  vegetables,  but  also  that  it  may  to  a 
certain  degree  be  productive  of  very  considerable 
advantages  to  the  agriculture  of  our  country. — 
The  United  States  embrace  almost  every  desirable 
variety  of  climate,  and  we  believe  that  in  time  the 
greater  majority  of  usefid  and  beautiful  produc- 
tions of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  may  be  success- 
fully produced  in  our  own  territory.  We  confi- 
dently anticipate  the  period  when  the  vine  and  the 
silk  culture  shall  be  carried  to  maturity  in  the  ex- 
treme northern  portions  of  our  country,  asthe  olive, 
the  cocoa,  palm,  the  plantain  and  bananna,  the  co- 
chineal-cactus, and  even  the  tea  plant,  will  in  time, 
undoubtedly,  flourish  in  perfection  in  the  southern 
portions  of  it.  With  so  extensive  a  range' of  cli- 
mates, the  field  for  experiments  is  equally  exten- 
sive, —  varieties  of  the  difl'erent  productions  may 
be  originated,  suitable  for  numerous  localities  ami 
latitudes ;  and  soils  and  situations  may  be  chosen, 
best  adapted  to  the  naturalization  and  cultivation 
of  the  different  plants.  Nature  has  already  fur- 
nished us  with  the  most  extensive  variety  of 
vegetation,  to  be  found  in  any  temperate  region, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  for  art  to  second  her 
intentions  and  our  country  may  boast  of  all  that 
is  most  delightful  and  gratifying  to  man  among 
the  jiroducts  of  the  soil. 


In  ihi:  uu.ia  liuii;  w.:  look  to  our  horticihtura! 
aiul  agricultural  societies,  composed  as  they  are 
of  the  learned,  scientific  and  |)ractical  portion  of 
the  coiiimunily  who  are  devoted  to  these  subji-cts, 
for  the  increase  and  dissemination  of  information 
relating  to  them,  —  for  the  report  of  such  experi- 
ments and  facts  as  have  already  been  made  and 
ascertained,  and  the  encomagement  of  new  and 
more  extensive  trials  and  experiments  in  the  dif- 
ferent sections,  soils  and  climates  of  our  fertile 
ami  highly  diversillcil  country. 

A.    J.    DOWNI.NG. 

Botanic  Garden  and  Nursery,      ) 
Nowburgli,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  10th,  1835.  5 


*  A  great  number  of  the  beautiful  varieties  of  China 
Rosps,  Carnations,  &c.  may  be  preserved  in  this  way 
by  slight  coverings  of  straw,  even  in  the  cold  climate  of 
Canada. 

t  Annales  de  Fromont,  tome  iv.  p.  309. 


We  observe  the  Messrs  Prince  and   Sons  advertise 


[Cttract  from  Gov.  Duiilnii's  Inniigunil  Address,  Janiiary,  1630. 

agricvltvre:  in  maine;. 

Agriculture  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  national 
wealth  and  strength  —  it  is  the  parent  of  manu- 
factures, the  nurse  of  commerce,  and  the  staff 
upon  which  all  the  arts  and  sciences  lean  for  sup- 
port. To  encourage  this  necessary  and  advanta- 
geous pursuit  of  the  citizen,  by  every  provision 
calcidated  to  elevate  its  character  and  extend  its 
influence,  is  the  obvious  duty  of  the  legislator  and 
patriot  at  all  times,  and  in  every  government.  In 
our  own  Stale  particularly,  where  so  vast  an  ex- 
tent of  territory,  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
the  husbandman,  lies  unoccujiievl  and  unimproved, 
much  may  be  done  towards  the  increase  of  agri- 
cultural resources,  by  a  liberal  poiicy  in  legisla- 
tion. 'J'o  the  actual  settler,,  every  facility  which 
does  not  involve  a  positive  ospense  to  the  public 
Treasury,  ought  to  be  extended.  An  abundant 
recompense  for  it  will  be  found  in  the  acquisition 
which  it  will  secure  to  the  population,  and  con- 
sequently to  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  State. 

An  enlargement  of  the  existing  number  of  Ag- 
riculturists within  a  State,  is  also  the  most  effec- 
tual method  of  preparing  in  time  of  peace  for  the 
exigencies  of  a  state  of  war,  a  principle  which 
enters  into  the  policy  of  every  prudent  administra- 
tion of  Government.  In  all  ages,  and  in  all 
countries  in  which  civilization  has  made  any  pro- 
gress, men  identified  with  the  soil,  and  having  an 
actual  interest  in  its  riches  and  its  resources,  have 
invariably  been  found  among  the  ablest  in  its 
defence.  Various  considerations  combine  to 
awaken  in  them  a  fervor  of  patriotism,  and  to 
induce  a  sincerity  of  purpose,  which  do  not  ope- 
rate upon  citizens,  whose  attachment  to  the  soil 
is  founded  only  in  accidental  or  transitory  cir- 
cumstances. 

Believing  this  subject  to  be  of  great  ai'd  increa- 
sing importance  to  the  prosperity  of  our  State,  it 
will  give  me  pleasure,  gentlemen,  to  co-opei-ate 
with  you  in  any  course  of  measures  which  your 
wisdom  may  devise  for  its  direct  encouragement, 
and  1  cannot  forbear  to  invite  the  exercise  of  the 
utmost  liberality  on  your  part,  that  may  be  thought 
consistent  with  your  power  as  legislators. 

A  foundation  may  be  laid  for  great  increase  of 
wealth  in  our  State,  by  disseminating  practical 
information  upon  the  subject  of  cultivating  the 
mulberry  tree  and  the  raising  of  silkworms  for 
the  manufacture  of  silk.  It  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  for  these  purposes,  numerous  advantages  are 
]iossessed  by  our  citizens.  And  in  view  of  what 
is  doing  in  other  States  of  the  Union  in  this  im- 
portant and  growing  branch  of  manufactures,  it 
nuist   be   worthy  of  your  consideration,  whether 


trees  of  the  iVloius  Multicaulis  grafted  upon  the  White     ,  ,        i,,;^  munificence  though  exercised  upon 

Mulberrv   which  they  state  to  be  hardier  than  it  upon  ".,,..,,  •  i 

muioerry,  wnioii  mey  |  a  comparatively  limited  scale,  an  imiuilse  may  not 


their  own  roots. 
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bo  given  to  iiidiviiliial  nntei  prize  upon  tliis  subject 
that  will  redound  licreafter  to  your  own  lionor  as 
provident  guardians  of  tlie  public  good,  and  to  the 
iscalculabie  benefit  of  the  State  at  large. 

The  cultivation  of  Hem])  is  another  branch  of 
agricultural  industry,  which  ia  commended  to 
vour  consideration,  as  highly  worthy  of  additional 
encouragement  by  the  State.  It  is  a  product 
adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate,  to  a  degree  unap- 
preciated as  yet,  jierhaps,  by  a  majority  of  those 
who  are  immediately  interested  in  its  improve- 
ment, it  is  of  a  nature  to  resist  successfully  the 
droughts  and  frosts,  that  so  seriously  affect  many 
other  vegetable  productions  on  which  the  hus- 
bandman in  this  State  has  been  accustomed  to 
rely,  as  the  principal  reward  of  his  iiidustry.  A 
practical  illustration  of  the  numerous  advantages 
to  be  secured  by  the  cultivation  of  liemj),  would 
be  of  direct  value  to  the  [inbiic  as  well  as  most 
satisfactory  to  the  agriculturist.  This  may  proba- 
Wy  be  attained  to  the  full  extent  desired,  by  the 
itistitution  of  a  limited  system  of  bounties  to  the 
cultivator. 


Extracts  frcrrk  "  ATj/e s  on  the  Growth  and  Man- 
vfacture  of  Silk  in  the  United  States."  By  M. 
Genrt,  forniery  Embassador  from  France  to 
the  United  Statles. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  planting  and 
attending  to  mulberry  trees,  either  in  orchards  or 
hedges  is  the  hardest  part  of  the  silk  culture  ; 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  process,  which  occupies 
ooly  the  fifty  or  sixty  days  to  which  the  life  of 
the  silk  worm  is  limited,  may  be  conducted  by 
females,  children,  and  old  or  invalid  men,  unable 
to  j.erform  hard  labor  on  any  farm  or  plantation, 
and  will  accordingly  offer  a.  new  gain  without 
impairing  the  other  sources  of  income.  It  is 
proper  for  legislators  to  consider,  that  the  more 
the  science  of  mechanics,  applied  to  manufactures 
substitutes  machines  for  manual  labor,  the  more 
it  is  useful  to  supjdy  the  females  of  our  country, 
virhose  number  is  everywhere  superior  to  the  num- 
ber of  men  with  the  means  of  supjjorting  them- 
selves, or  the  families  that  support  them,  and  that 
no  occupation  besides  the  spinning  of  flax,  and  its 
noanufactures,  not  yet  entirely  conquered  by  me- 
chanics, seems  to  be  better  calculated  to  employ 
the  time  of  that  supernumerary  part  of  the  popu- 
lation than  the  culture  of  silk. 

"It  will  certainly  be  a  great  while  before  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  silk  can  be  raised  in  the 
United  States  to  become  an  article  of  exportation, 
or  to  supply  even  the  few  silk  manufactures  of 
our  own  country,  which  now  import  the  whole  of 
their  materials.  But,  if  the  Italians,  who  first  cul- 
tivated the  silk  worms  in  the  year  14.55,  from  seeds 
brought  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  care  to 
Rome,  by  two  missionary  Monks  returned  from 
the  East  Indies,  had  been  indifferent  about  the 
domestic  growth  of  silk,  valued  at  that  time 
almost  as  much  as  gold  ;  and  if  the  French,  the 
English,  and  all  ether  European  nations  who  have 
acquired  wealth  by  the  culture  of  that  article  had 
not  by  bounties  and  rewards  promoted  at  first  its 
introduction,  and  afterwards  protected  its  exten- 
sion by  various  law.s,  no  other  silks,  to  this  day, 
would  be  worn,  but  those  imported  from  China 
and  the  East  Indies.  Comparatively  speaking, 
we  are  now  ia  America,  in  reference  to  silk,  sev- 
eral   centuries    behind   the   other  manufacturing 


nations.  That  commodity,  whether  we  import 
it  from  India,  China,  or  Eurojie,  is  for  ns  an 
immense  absorbent  of  our  substance,  and  the 
sooner  we  jirepare  the  means  of  stopping,  effectu- 
ally, that  drain  through  which  a  great  quantity  of 
bullion  escapes  from  the  vaults  of  our  banks,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  progress  of  our  wealth 
and  pros])crity  at  home. 

"The  growth  of  raw  silk  in  a  merchantable 
state,  requires  hardly  any  capital,  and  it  occupies 
but  very  little  land  and  very  little  room. 

"  An  ounce  of  seed  of  the  si  k  worm  will  pro. 
duce  40,000  worms  that  will  consume  one  thousand 
])ounds  of  white  mulberry  leaves,  easily  snppiicd 
by  fifty  grown  trees,  or  two  hundred  small  ones, 
between  two  and  three  years  old,  from  the  seed 
or  from  the  slips  ;  and  the  produce  in  silk  will  be 
upon  an  average,  twelve  pounds  of  drawn  raw 
silk,  allowing  ad  contingencies. 

"  A  small  hedge  that  will  occupy  the  twentieth 
part  of  an  acre,  being  planted  with  bushes  not 
more  than  three  years  old, as  aforesaid,  will  supply 
and  accommodate  100,000  worms,  the  produce  of 
which  will  be  thirty  jjounds  of  raw  drawn  silk, 
and  if  the  whole  acre  is  planted  in  the  same  way, 
the  produce  will  be  six  hundred  pounds;  which 
merely  spun  into  sewing  silk,  would  amount,  at 
the  present  price  of  American  sewing  silk  in  Al- 
bany, to  three  dollars  per  pound,  sixty  feet  to  the 
skein,  and  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  thirty 
feet. 

"If  the  worms  are  housed  instead  of  being 
raised  in  the  open  air  it  is  reckoned  that  a  square 
foot  will  contain,  with  ease,  one  hundred  and  ten 
worms  in  their  maturity ;  accordingly  a  shelf 
twenty  feet  long  and  three  broad,  will  contain 
6,600  worms,  its  surface  being  equal  to  sixty  feet, 
and  a  set  of  such  shelves  will  accommodate  the 
40,000  worms,  produced  by  a  single  ounce  of  seed. 
These  sets  of  shelves  may  be  multipled  in  the 
same  room,  observing  only,  to  leave  three  feet 
0j;ening  between  them,  in  order  to  enable  the 
attendants  to  nurse  the  worms.  Besides  such  a 
a  room,  in  which  several  luillions  of  worms  may 
be  raised,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  an  adjacent  room 
or  hovel  to  i)ut  the  worms  into  when  they  want 
to  make  them  ball  and  spin  their  silk  ;  so  that 
two  rooms  will  be  sufficieut  to  sjjin  an  immense 
quantity  of  silk. 

Q,UAI<1TY  OF  MTJIiBEKRY  LEAVES. 

The  Abbe  Rozier,  a  celebrated  French  writer  in 
a  work  entitled  "  Cours  Complet  d'Agriculture," 
in  treating  of  the  mulberry.  Sic,  observes  that 
"  The  quality  of  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry  is 
affected  by  various  circumstances.  1.  The  age  of 
the  plants.  'J  he  leaves  of  a  young-  tree  are  more 
watery,  the  juices  less  concentrated  than  in  an 
old  one. 

The  exposure  has  also  great  effect.  Trees 
|)lanted  in  a  northern  exposure  or  aspect  are  always 
below  modiocrity,  or  inferior  in  quality  ;  the  juices 
are  too  watery,  and  the  worms  do  not  thrive  so 
well  on  them.  Those  raised  on  hill  sides  with 
southern  exposure  are  preferable  to  those  grown 
on  plains. 

"  The  berries  gathered  for  seed  cannot  be  too 
ripe.  AVhen  they  are  just  ^barely  fit  fur  eating, 
not  more  than  fourteen  per  cent,  will  vegetate. 
VVlien  fully  ripe  and  ready  to  fall  more  than  half 
the  seed  have  usually  grown  ;  if  left  till  dry, 
nearly  all  have  succeeded.  The  mode  of  obtain- 
ing the  seed   is    to    dry   the   berriei?,  and   when 


wanted,  to   rub  out  the   seed,   and  fan   away  the 
dried  pulp." 

As  to  the  tiine  of  sowing :  In  the  most  southern 
parts  of  France  they  sow  as  soon  as  the  seed  is 
ripe,  but  the  most  usual  course  is  to  sow  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  In  France,  according  to  the  climate 
of  different  [)rovinces,  in  February,  March,  and 
April.  In  New  England  we  cannot  sow  till  April 
or  May. 

5.  The  manner  of  sowing.  —  They  sometimes 
sow  in  the  spot  where  the  young  mulberry  is  to 
grow  for  the  first  three  years;  but  they  prefer 
sowing  them  in  boxes  about  three  feet  long,  and 
nine  inches  deep.  The  reason  assigned  is,  th'at 
they  are  iriore  easily  watered  and  sheltered  against 
frost.  They  remove  them  from  the  boxes  into 
rows  in  a  rmrsery,  which  is  done  without  injury 
to  the  roots,  by  taking  off  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
box.  Rozier  remarks  ujon  the  practice  of  rub- 
bing the  berries  on  a  liair  rope  and  then  burying 
it  in  the  earth,  that  it  is  an  useless  complication 
of  labor. 

The  French  seem  to  be  in  the  constant  practice 
of  grafting  their  mulberries.  No  satisfactory  rea- 
son seems  to  be  assigned  for  this  certainly  expen- 
sive process ;  but  as  they  are  very  familiar  with 
the  cultivation,  no  doubt  experience  must  have 
shown  them  an  advantage,  or  the  French,  being 
habitual  economists,  would  not  have  adopted  it. 

It  was  formerly  the  jjractice  in  France  to  plant 
out  the  mulberry  as  standards,  and  to  suffer  them 
to  attain  a  considerable  size,  taking  care,  however, 
so  to  manage  the  pruning  as  to  keep  all  the  limbs 
within  the  reach  of  gathering  ladders.  The  prac^ 
tice  is  of  late  much  changed.  It  was  observed, 
says  Rozier,  that  the  young  plants  in  nurseries 
put  forth  their  leaves  much  sooner  than  the  stand- 
ard trees,  and  the  necessity  of  obtaining  early 
food  for  the  young  insects  obliged  the  cultivators 
to  provide  themselves  with  a  certain  number  of 
mulberries  in  the  bush  or  shrubby  state. 

From  these  first  experiments  arose  the  prevalent 
practice  of  raising  dwarf  mulberries  extensively, 
and  also  of  surrounding  their  fields  with  mulberry 
hedges.  It  is  said  that  the  produce  of  an  acre 
in  dwarf  mulberries  is  much  greater  than  one  in 
large  trees,  the  distance  between  the  plants  being 
so  much  less,  so  that  the  number  of  dwarfs  may 
he  eight  times  as  great.  This  is  admitted  to  be 
true  at  first,  but  some  cultivators  deny  that  it  con- 
tinues to  be  so  after  the  standard  trees  have 
attained  their  full  size.  The  benefits  of  the  dwarf 
cultivation  are  thus  briefly  stated  : — 1st.  Women 
and  children  can  gather  the  leaves  without  danger, 
and  much  quicker  than  the  most  experienced 
gatherers  could  on  large  trees.  2d.  The  proprie- 
tor is  much  more  speedily  repaid  his  advances. 
3il.  The  dwarf  mulberries  put  forth  their  leaves 
earlier,  a  valuable  quality,  as  the  more  early  the 
worms  are  produced  the  better.  4th.  Dwarf  trees 
will  succeed  in  situations  in  which  standards  will 
not.  5th.  'I  heir  leaves  are  quite  as  gooil  as  those 
of  the  others,  but  the  leaves  of  young  plants 
should  be  given  to  newly  hatched  worms,  and 
those  of  the  older  to  the  more  mature. 


INPIiUENCE  OF  SIL.K:  CULTURE  ON  HEALTH. 

In  urging  U|;on  the  community,  and  especially 
farmers  and  their  wives  and  daughters,  to  engage 
in  the  culture  of  silk,  fidelity  and  good  faith  re- 
quires of  ns  that  we  do  not  conceal  the  fact,  that 
some  antagonist  writers  on  the  subject,  have 
maintained  that  the  atmosphere  of  a  cocoonery  is 
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)iis  to  tlie  liiiiiian   constitution,  and  tlio  gen- 

of  iliscasc  and  death.     They  have  ohiimed, 

Inly,  that  the  pestilential  air  of  a  cocoonery, 

|a  close  room  is  occupied  as  such,   is  dolete- 

0  the  health  of  the  feeders,  and  especially 
nfs  that  are  nursed  l>y  mothers  nr  nurses 
mployed.     In  proof  of  this  they  have  saiil 

many  yeni-s  it  was  noticed  that  larpe 
rs  of  infants  died  annually  in  the  silk 
countries,  particidarly  at  Tiers,  Narhonnc, 
&c.  where  multitudes  of  silk  worms  are 
mothers ;  and  hence  they  have  concluded, 
itionally,  that  the  motlier  communicates  a 
seasc  to  her  infant  in  the  impurities  of  the 
ent  on  which  it  suhsists.  It  has  also  been 
cd  that  simple  vvourids,  whether  on  men 
men  thus  em|)loyed,  have  become  ulcers 
y  painful  hut  incurable, 

disastrous  consequences,  which  were 
ly  of  frequent  occurrence,  have  been  care- 
vestigated,  and  their  causes  satisfactorily 
incd.  It  was  found  that  they  invariably 
1  in  the  establishments  of  the  opulent, 
hose  of  the  poor  were  wholly  exempt  from 
In  the  poorest  villages,  where  the  crevices 
overing  of  the  huts  of  the  inhabitants  fur- 
aniple  ventilators,  large  and  certain  crops 
uud  to  be  made;  while  in  the  close  cover- 
llings  of  the  rich,  they  were  rarely  foimd. 
huts  of  the  poor  it  was  found  that  the  in- 
were  in  good  health,  even  to  the  infants, 
be  rich  were  diseased  and  their  nurslings 
i  dying. 

e  facts  furnish  the  most  indubitable  ev- 
that  both  the  worms  and  their  attendant's 
itract  disease  from  the  exhalations  of  the 
ntsand  litter,  if  they  be  suffered  to  remain 
se  room  even  for  a  few  hours — and,  on 
trary,  they  as  satisfactorily  prove,  that  if 
regularly  and  seasonably  removed,  and 
1  well  ventilate  1,  both  wi'l  enjoy  good 
It  is  wisely  ordered  in  the  economy  of 
ncc,   tl<"'    «l„o..i: — Jr  •-   —    - 

1  to  the  health  of  the  worm  as  to  the 
if  its  attendant  —  and  hence  what  con- 
to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the  one 

manner  does  to  the  other, 
preparation  of  food  for  the  worm  is  certain- 
•y  healthy  employment ;  and,  with  no  loiore 
an  is  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  won., 
les  of  the  cocoonery  may  be  made  equally 
le  French  and  Italian  Culturists  ridicule 
I  attempt  to  alarm   them  with  fears  on  this 

;  and  Mr  de  Turk,  speaking  with  respect 
•ulture  of  silk  in  Prussia  says  many  who 
jen  engaged  in  it  have  reached  the  age  to 
man  ever  attains.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Iturists  in  Bavaria.  Unwilling,  therefore, 
should  be,  to  be  instrumental  in  introduc- 
3usiness  which  would  require  a  conimuta- 
health  for  wealth,  we  can  without  any  mis- 
^  say,  no  person  need  be  deterred  from  en- 

in  the  culture  of  silk  on  account  of  the  iu- 
j  upon  health.— St7A;  Culturist. 


|iuri)orts  to  contain  the  discovery,  by  n  young 
English  lady,  in  1652,  of  a  method  of  feeding  silk 
worms,  in  iIm!  woods,  on  the  mullierry  trees  in 
Virginia,  without  shelter  from  the  weather,  or 
much  assistance,  protection  or  attention  from  the 
planters.  From  the  description  which  the  writer 
gives  of  the  cocoon,  and  tiie  various  trees  anil 
shrubs  on  which  the  worm  fed  and  made  silk,  we 
should  think  the  account  needed  confirmation  were 
it  not  kiu)wn  that  the  climate  of  \irginia  is  re- 
markably adapted  to  the  constitution  of  tlie  silk 
worm.  That  the  worm  in  some  parts  of  Virginia, 
as  well  as  in  China,  wiil  live  in  the  open  air,  anrl 
make  its  cocoon  upon  the  tree,  we  have  no  doubt  ; 
but  we  confess  ourselves  rather  skeptical  as  to  the 
size  of  the  cocoons  of  which  the  writer  speaks. 
If,  however,  there  ever  were  silk  worms  of  this 
character  in  the  forests  of  Virginia,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  rice  has  not  beccine  extinct  ;  and 
it  is  certainly  worthy  the  attention  of  naturalists 
in  that  region  to  ascertain  the  fact.  We  give  the 
writers  description  of  the  cocoon  and  habit  of  the 
worm  in  his  own  language  and  orthography,  pre- 
mising the  remark  that  "silk  bottome"  is  synono- 
mous  with  cocoon. 

"'IheSi!k  Bottome  of  the  natmall  Worme  in 
Virginia,  found  there  in  the  woods,  is  ten  Inches 
about,  and  six  Inches  in  length  to  admiration  ; 
and  whereas  ours  in  Europe  have  their  Sleave 
and  Loose  Silke  on  the  outside  ;  and  then  in  a 
more  closer  covering  they  intombe  themselves. 
These  rare  Worms,  before  they  inclose  themselves 
up,  till  with  Silke,  the  great  emptinesse,  and  after- 
wards inclose  themselves  in  the  middle  of  ;t,  so 
they  have  a  doyble  Bottom.  The  loose  Sleave 
Silk  is  all  on  the  outside  of  this  compass,  for  if 
that  were  reckoned  in,  the  compass  of  the  Bottom 
would  far  exceed  this  proportion;  But  this  is  suf- 
ficient to  be  the  wonder  of  the  whole  World  !  to 
the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  exaltation  of  VIR- 
GINIA."—Si74  Culturist. 


sown  it  since  with  wheat,  which  was  a  failure.  I 
would  recommenil  anyone  who  has  a  light,  freo 
alluvial  soil,  to  try  a  little  of  it  alone,  as  an  experi- 
ment. In  an  adhesive,  cold,  wet,  or  stony  soil, 
it  should  not  be  sown  ;  but  on  the  rich,  free,  allu- 
vial soils  of  the  Connecticut,  touch  may  be  expect- 
e<l  from  it  ;  the  great  secret  being  u  freeness  in  the 
soil,  to  acconmiodate  the  tap  root,  which  will 
enable  it  to  stand  the  drought.  I  know  of  no 
grass  that  will  give  the  yield,  (where  it  is  suited 
to  the  soil,)  or  is  more  satisfactory  to  the  sight  of 
man,  or  the  taste  of  beast,  than  a  field  of  Lucerne 
Clover.      Yours,  with  res[iect,  B.  V.   F. 


NATIVE  SILK  -WORM. 

Statements  contained  in  a  work  published 
idon  in  1655,  by  John  Streeter,  entitled 
Reformed  Virginia  Silk  Worm,"  &c.,  are 
d  to  credit,  it  would  seem  the  forests  of  Vir- 
in  the  days  of  its  infancy,  were  inhabited  by 
ies  or  variety  of  the  silk  worm,  of  a  very 
rdinary    character   and   habit     The    book  I  five  times  a  year,  yieldmg  ^ooj  prop, 


liVCERNE. 

To  the  Fditor  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  — 

Dear  Sir  :— In  your  last  Farmer  I  noticed  a 
commuiiication  from  that  distinguished  a^riculfti- 
rist,  Hon.  Samuel  Lathrop,  of  West  Springfield, 
on  Indian  Corn,  closing  with  an  inquiry  concern- 
ing Lucerne  or  French  Clqver.  Desirous  that 
this  clover  should  be  fairly  tried  in  field  culture 
nduces  me  to  communicate  through  your  valua- 
"'  paper  to  him  and  the  pi'hlie,  an  experiment 
nian,  j„  j|,g  y^g,.  jggy^  _.,(  ,|^^  House  of  Industry 
tarm,  x^mlj  Uggto,,  The  land  iV]  front  of  the 
house  wu  jjyjj^  uneven,  and  to  bring  it  into 
shape.  It  was..^g^jy^j  j^^  ^^^  direc'ors  to  raise  the 
land  in  front  oi  .^^  ^ouse,  ann  nu^,,  ^j^,,  ^  gi^^jg 
of  about  two  lui>.,.ed  and  fifty  feet  in  length, 
with  a  slope  of  about  vxteen  feet,  xhis  bank  was 
made  of  a  fine  sandy  s^.;)^  with  a  flnish  of  frgg 
loam,  not  rich,  with  an  inUfltion,f  soddino-  but 
finding  it  to  be  very  expensive,  \i^^^  resolved  to 
try  the  lucerne,  knowing  it  had,  1^,^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^^ 
which  would  probably  preserve  |^g  ^^^^  ^^.^^^ 
gullying  out.  It  was  prepared,  ant,,g  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
the  latter  part  of  May  ;  soon  aA  ^  j^j^jj  ^^j^^^ 
drifted  the  bank  to  such  a"  exfj  (j^g^ij^g  ^^^ 
was  pretty  much  blown  off;  it  W  repaired  and 
sown  againaboutthe  10th  June,  (j  ^.j^gred  ;  the 
seed  soon  came  up,  and  did  w;_  j^^  October, 
roots  of  grass  were  pulled  "Pfleasuring  thirty 
inches  in  length.     It  has  beet^^^^^  gj^^g  ,^g„ 

I  have 


CiiunNiNG  Butter. — Mr  Holmes  :  As  your 
paper  is  intended  as  a  medium  to  spread  abroad 
everything  useful  to  farmers,  and  ladies  or  dairy 
women  in  their  several  occupations,  I  am  led 
through  it  to  communicate  a  fact  accidentally  dis- 
covered by  me,  relative  to  the  churning  of  butter, 
which  I  have  heretofore  found  a  laborious  job  in 
winter.  I  set  some  frozen  cream  in  a  tin  vessel 
on  my  fire-frame  one  night — the  next  morning 
I  found  the  cream  full  as  warm  as  milk  when  first 
taken  from  a  cow.  On  placing  it  in  the  churn  it 
required  not  more  than  two  minutes  churning 
before  the  butter  come,  as  we  say.  To  show  that 
this  was  not  a  .solitary  instance,  I  have  ever  since 
placed  my  cold  and  frozen  cream  in  a  vessel,  and 
so  placed  it  as  that  it  sliould  slowly  become  as 
warm  as  above  named,  when  not  once  only,  but 
uniformly  the  same  result  has  taken  place.  Let 
anyone  who  is  desirous  try  this  mode,  and  my 
word  for  it,  they  will  find  the  above  verified, 
which  does  away  the  fatigue  of  a  long  and  some 
times  doubtful  churning.  If  the  cream  is  mode- 
rately warmed  to  the  extent  named,  I  will  warrant 
the  result  to  be  as  above. — Correspondent  of  the 
Maine  Farmer. 


Printing — The  most  extensive  printing  estab- 
lishment in  England  at  the  present  time,  is  that 
of  the  '  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge.' It  gives  regular  employment  to  thirtysix 
type  founders,  seven  men  damping  paper,  aud  one 
hundred  and  si.xty  compositors.  Besides  fifteen 
common  presses,  two  steam  engines  are  employed 
in  driving  eighteen  printing  machines,  ^^J-— "  "" 
throw  off  from  seven  hundreri  '"  """  tt'ousand 
impressions  each  per  ho-  '  ^]'"^  .^'"^  '"  "'e 
establishment  abo-,"  ""'  «li°"sand  works  in  stere- 
otv/-".  ""J0.-0  ivliich  are  seventyfive  different  sets 
of  plates  for  the  Bible.  The  first  cost  of  these 
plates  was  not  far  from  $1,500,000. 


Oil — The  New  Bedford  Mercury  contains  a 
statement  of  the  quantity  of  oil  imported  in  the 
year  1835,  at  the  different  ports  of  the  United 
States,  amounting  to  172,683  barrels  of  Sjierma- 
ceti,  and  120,649  barrels  of  Whale  oil.  The  im- 
port at  New  Bedford  amounted  to  84,966  barrels 
Si)erm,  and  49,764  Whale  ;  at  Nantucket  39,735 
Sperm,  4,710  Whale  ;  New  London  10,-585  Sperm, 
and  14,750  Whale,  and  the  residue  at  22  different 
ports. 

The  Mercury  mentions  a  sale  of  1300  barrels 
Sperm  Oil  in  that  town,  at  90  cents  per  gallon.     . 


The  whole  number  of  deaths  in  Boston  for  the 
past  year,  was  1914,  of  whom  208  died  of  con- 
sum|.tion,  141  of  lung  fever,  188  of  measles,  73  of 
typhus,  37  of  intemperance,  hanged  7. 
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BOSTON,  WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  J\iN'.  20,  1836. 


ADDRESS   OP    GOV,   EVERETT. 

This  excellent  document  has  been  for  some  clays  be- 
fore the  public,  and  met  with  the  sanction  of  general 
approbation.  The  address  is  conciliatory,  but  decided  in 
all  points  of  importance  to  the  common  weal.  It  con- 
tains no  diplomatic  ambiguity, —  evinces  no  di:?posrtion 
to  evade  responsibility  ;  and  those  who  may  not  in  all 
things  concur  with  the  opinions  of  his  Excellency  can 
not  fail  to  be  pleased  with  the  plain,  lucid  and  forcible 
manner  in  which  his  views  are  expressed. 

It  is  observed  in  this  Address,  that  "  By  a  law  passed 
31st  March,  1834,  imprisonment  for  debts  contracted 
subsequent  to  July  4ih,  1834,  is  abolished.  With  respect 
to  dobts  contracted  prior  to  that  dale  it  subsists  as  provi- 
ded, by  oiher  laws,"  &c.  His  Excellency  is  of  opinion 
that  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  should  include 
cases  prior  as  well  as  those  subsequent  to  the  date  above 
mentioned,  and  observes  that  "  It  was  laid  down,  in  the 
clearest  terms,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Slates,  in  an  opinion  delivered  ly  its  late  venerable 
Chief  Justice,  that  the  remedy  is  no  part  of  the  con- 
tract ; ''  and  assigns  other  reasons  for  Ms  belief  "  that  it  is 
expedient  lo  perfect  the  work  of  bumanity  and  justice 
nl.-eady  begun  by  an  entire  abolition  of  imprisonment  for 
debt." 

His  Excellency  is  in  favor  of  preserving  and  improving 
the  militia  sy.stem,  and  says,  "  The  evils  likely  to  result 
from  its  being  broken  down  in  the  public  estimation,  are 
of  the  gravest  character."  As  relates  to  slavery,  he  be- 
lieves that  "a  conciliatory  forbearance  with  regard  to 
this  subject,  in  the  non-slaveholding  States,  would 
strengthen  the  hands  of  a  numerous  class  of  citizens  at 
the  South  who  desire  the  removal  of  the  evil."  But  it 
is  not  necessary  for  us  to  recapitulate  topics,  which  can 
not  well  be  abridged,  nor  so  well  expressed  by  any 
change  of  phrase  as  they  were  in  the  document  referred 
to,  and  which  is,  or  should  be,  in  the  hands  ol  much  the 
greater  part  of  our  readers.  We  will,  therefore,  conclude 
our  notice  of  the  Address,  by  extracting  the  part  which 
relates  to  Silk  Culture,  which  may  be  useful  as  a  text 
for  ru»„^  discourses. 


cesses  of  the  manufacture,  open  a  field  for  the  exercise  of 
that  mechanical  ingenuity,  which  is  a  marked  character- 
istic of  our  citizens.  Should  the  anticipation  warranted 
by  these  circumstances  be  happily  realized,  silk  will  be- 
come a  staple  product  of  the  country,  both  for  consump- 
tion and  exportation,  second  to  no  other  as  a  branch  of 
industry  and  a  source  of  wealth.' 


ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OP  COWS  KEPT  FOR 
THE  DAIRY. 

It  is  essential  that  cows  for  milk  should  be  at  all  times 
kept  in  high  health  and  good  condition.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  fall  off  in  flesh  during  winter,  an  abundant 
supply  of  milk  need  not  be  expected  by  bringing  them 
in  high  condition  in  summer.  Warm  stables,  as  well  as 
well  ventilated,  should  be  provided  for  them,  as  beasts 
will  not  require  so  much  food  when  kept  warm  as  when 
shivering  with  cold. 

Mr  Loudon  says,  "  The  time  cows  should  become  dry 
in  Spring  is  not  agreed  on,  some  contending  that  they 
may  be  milked  almost  to  the  lime  of  their  calving  with- 
out injury  ;  while  others  maintain  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  they  should  be  laid  dry  from  one  to  two 
months,  both  for  the  advantage  of  the  cows  and  the  calves. 
It  is  probable  that  much  in  this  business  depends  on  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  kept ;  as  where  they  are  well 
fed  they  may  be  continued  in  milk  till  within  a  week  or 
two  of  calving,  without  suffering  any  injury  whatever 
from  it,  but  in  contrary  circumstances  it  may  be  better  to 
let  them  run  dry  for  a  month,  six  weeks  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  their  condition,  in  order  to  their  more  fully  re- 
cruiting their  strength.  It  appears  not  improbable  that 
the  longer  milking  is  continued,  the  more  free  the  cows 
will  be  from  indurations  and  other  affections  of  the  ud- 
der ;  which  is  a  circumstance  deserving  of  attention. — 
Where  only  one  or  two  cows  are  kept  for  the  supply  of 
a  family,  it  is  useful  to  know  that  by  good  feeding  they 
may  be  continued  in  milk  without  any  bad  consequences 
till  nearly  the  time  of  calving." 

In  the  last  edition  of  Willich's  Encyclopedia,  it  is  said 
that  "  inflamed  teats  should  be  washed  with  two  drachms 
of  sugar  or  lead  in  a  quart  of  water.  Should  tutnors 
appear,  apply  a  common  warm  musn  or  oran  with  a  little 
lard.  And  to  prevent  cows  from  sucking  their  own 
milk,  we  are  informed  that  tubbing  the  teats  frequently 
with' the  most  foetid  cheese  that  can  be  procured  has 
proved  an  effectual  remedy." 


"  In  the  raonih  ^f  April  last,  a  law  was  passed,  '  to 
encourage  the  reeling  a^^  throwing  of  silk.'     It  provi-  I  i,ia.SSACHBSETTS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 


ded  that  any  person  who  shall  .  -,i  ^^  ^^^^^  j^  ^^  reeled, 
or  throw  or  cause  to  be  thrown,  in  the  -a-rnmonwcaUh,  I 
from  cocoons  produced  from  silkworms  raised  in  Massa- 
chusetts, merchantable  silk  capable  of  being  manufactured 
into  the  various  silk  fabrics, shall  be  entitled  to  a  bounty 
of  fifty  cents  for  every  pound  of  silk  thus  reeled  or  thrown. 
It  has  been  represented  that  the  terms  on  which  this 
bounty  is  offered,  render  it  nearly,  if  not  quite,  inopera- 
tive. If  it  be  the  design  of  the  Legislature  to  encourage 
in  this  way  the  attempts  made  to  introduce  this  important 
branch  of  industry  into  Massachusetts,  the  law  for  that 
purpose  will  probably  require  revision.  There  are  good 
grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  manufacture  of  silk  will 
become  one  of  the  greatest  interests  of  Massachusetts.— 
It  originated  in  the  remotest  antiquity,  in  a  region  whose 
climate  under  the  same  parallels  of  latitude,  and  local  cir- 
cumstances, is  similar  to  ours.  This  consideration,  with 
the  experiments  already  made  in  the  culture  of  the  Chi- 
nese mulberry  and  the  raising  of  the  silkworm,  furnishes 
much  reason  to  believe,  that  the  climate  of  New  England 
will  prove  pecularly  favorable  to  both.  The  adaptation 
of  the  requisite  machinery  for  reeling,  and  other  pro-  \ 


Saturday,  Jan.  16. 

EXHIm'^loN   OF   FKUITS. 

Peaks— Froii'  R-  Manning,  Salem,  Catillac  ■^'^^'"g 
Pear  — Glaux  M^f^eau,  a  tolerable  eating  '--ar  — Passe 
Colmar,  a  first  ra'«  Pear,  which  every  ' '"  "'"''O'-'ieul. 
ture  wJio  he,  .1  go  •'-•  -nould  have. 

Samuel  Down/'  Dorchester,?^'  ^aet. 

Apples.— Job  W.Foster,   ortsmouth,  a  fine  seedling 

Apple. 
DrO  Fisk   V^'^es'"'  Qumce  Apple  —  a  good  Ap- 

**  R.  Kittridge  "rt^'no"'''- eight  kinds  — No.  8,  Gard- 
ner's Sweeting  """- °'''"'  (names  unknown),  all  of  me- 
dium quality.  ^  ,         _ 

R.  Mannino"'  '  Danvers  Sweet  — a  good  baking 
Apple;  Ribs^  ^'PP'"'  English  origin -medium; 
Conway  a  fin^PP'"  '  ^oxford  Apple,  past  eating,  or 
worthless;  Or''  ^'PP'"'  excellent;  Pickman  Apple, 
"ood  ;  LyscomPP'*^'  S"""* '  '""J  ^ell  Flower,  a  fine 
°        '  For  the  Committee, 

B.  V.  French.      | 


How  TO  MAKE  A  Penny. — A  Very  comfortable  i 
provement  in  one  branch  of  our  manuf  ictures  han 
cently  been  adopted,  which  is,  in  lining  shoes  with  | 
in  imitation  of  the  F'rcnch.  A  large  dealer  in  the  arr. 
states  that  the  hides  of  young  lambs  —  the  very  youn{ 
—  may  be  used  lor  this  purpose  to  excellent  advaniaj 
and  desires  to  extend  the  information  for  the  benefi 
country  lads.  A  laige  number  of  lambs  die  every  spr 
and  have  hitherto  been  an  entire  loss;  but  now  for  e 
skin  when  taken  off,  12  1-2  to  17  cents  may  be  obtaii 
Our  industrious  young  friends  in  the  country  will  d(( 
less  engage  in  this  '  speculation.' — J^ewburyporl  Hit 


A  FIRST  RATE  Hatcher. — A  Poughkecpsie  pt 
states,  that  Miss  G.  P.,  of  Dutchess  couniy,  N.  Y. 
this  season  obtained  from  12  hens,  72  dozen  eggs, 
105  chickens.  Her  management  was  by  copious  feei 
to  induce  all  the  hens  to  lay  whenever  she  wished  (I 
to,  instead  of  setting,  and  to  place  the  chickens  ui 
the  care  of  one  hen  in  a  coop  Miss  G.  P.  is  equal  t 
Egyptian  oven.  What  a  prize  such  a  girl  would  I 
any  husband  that  delights  in  a  numerous  progea 
Barre  Gaz. 


Green  OLD  age. — Mr  Eliphalet  Hatch,  of  Soutlj 
ton,  is  91  years  of  age,  and  his  wife  a  few  months  g 
They  have  lived  together  almost  70  years.  He 
blacksmith,  and  has  labored  at  that  trade  75  years, 
labored  some  at  that  and  other  business  the  last  suni 
This  winter  he  gets  into  his  sleigh  and  drives  fb 
five  miles  without  difficulty.  He  stands  erect,  audi 
uprightly,  and  always  has,  in  the  best  sense  of' 
words. — Barrc  Gaz. 


juicy  Apple. 


Simple  Cure  for   Rheumatism. — Boil  a  sma 
full  of  potatoes,  and  bathe  the  part  affected  with  tli 
ter  in  which  the  potatoes  are  boiled,  as  hot  as  caU 
plied,  immediately  before  getting  into  bed.     Tj 
will  be  removed,  or  at  least  greatly  alleviated 
morning.      The    most    obstinate    rheumatic   pa] 
known  to  have  been  cured  by  one  application  c """ 
novel  and  simple  remedy. — Scotsman. 

A  Veteran. — 'J  ne  \jOiumDia,  (O.  v.)  'Jirnes  ei 
account  of  a  veteran,  aged  90  years,  who  recently 
that  place  with  a  pair  of  horses,  which  he  had  b 
from  Columbia.  He  wasin  tlie  battles  of  Bunker 
Cowpens,  Horse  Shoe,  Savannah,  Eulaw,  and 
seven  others,  and  was  wounded  five  times.  He  • 
0, tension  ofninetysix  dollars;  for  writing  out  the 
to  obtain  which,  he  paid  a  lawyer  one  hundred.  I 
hale  and  hearty  old  fellow,  having  ridden  severs 
dred  miles  on  his  horse  dealing  speculation. 

Massachusetts  Ox.— There  is  exhibiting  at  ll 
hibition  Room  in  Flagg  Alley,  a  mammoth  ox  of  ti,, 
five  breed.  He  is  six  years  old,  and  his  weight, 
puted  to  be  three  thousand  three  hundred  pounds.' 
ox  was  raised  in  Somerset,  on  Mr  Slade's  farm, 
altogether  a  beautiful  and  rare  animal. 


The  Saratoga  Sentinel  says,  that  a  brilliant  refltj 
in  the  horizon,  produced  by  the  late  fire  in  Ne 
was  seen  for  some  hours  by  several  individuals  rei 
on  the  Greenfield  heights,' nearly  200  miles  distant 
the  conflagration. 

The  imports  of  Flour  into  this  city  for  the  iai 
months  of  1835,  were  181,958  barrels.  During  the 
period  in  1834,  the  imports  were  211,189' barrels, « 
1833,316,493  barrels. 

190,879  barrels  of  Mackerel  v(-ero  inspected  it 
Commonwealth  the  last  vear. 


OL.  XIV.  NO.  as. 
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',MH  iGi). — All  iiifxhaustiblr  mine  of  I'lunibago  has 
iliscovered  in  lliilsborougli,  N  H.  This  is  the 
iul,  wliich,  when  ptoperl}'  prepared,  is  cut  into  our 
}:ni  pencils.  Jt  is  also  used  for  various  other  pur- 
— .ilbanij  D,ii}y  Journal. 


e  New  Yorkers  are  about  forniiiig  u  volunteer  corp; 
li  lenoe  of  tlicir  city  and  harbor  in   the  event   of 
iili  France. 


HTON  M.VRKET,— MoNi)*v,  J»N.  18,  1836. 
lii'lioneil  lurthe  Daily  .^Vdverliser  .St  I'atriot. 

Mnrket  C4n  Beef  Cattle,  UGO  Sheep.  And  GO 
'.utle  repnrt.'d  last  week.     Aboul  50    Beef  Cattle 

eial  lots  of  Siieep    remain  unsold  aj.  the  close  ol 

rket. 

cts — Beef  Cattle — The  market  continues  without 
itMiiul  clianye.  We  quole  to  conform  to  our  last 
ons,  viz.  a  few  extra  at  3li3  and  a  lew  at  34s  (jd 
at  31s   6d  a  33s  ;   good   at  28s   Gd  a  30s;   small 

f3Is  a25s6d. 
p — The  large  number  at  market  for  the  season  haa 
prices  to  decline;  nearly  all  wore  stall  fed  se- 
ols  were  very  fine.  We  quote  a  few  ordinary  pelt 
at  Us.  Lots  were  taken  at  15s,  18s,  21s,  27s,  3Us, 
d  36s.  A  small  number  extra  at  about  $10  each. 
i£ — None  at  market. 


BNDID  fi.owe:r  bulbs  for  avinter. 


;h  destruction  was  occasioned  by  the  late  storm, 
the  fruit  trees,  far  Hito  the  interior  of  N  H.,  in 
111  nee  of  the  ice  gaiherinj;  upon  the  branches,  and 
winds  threshing  them  about. 


hale  about  60  feet   long,  made    its   appearance   a 
,i)s  since  in  Oyster  Bay  harbor,  L.  I. 


FINE  EARLY  PEAS. 

Karliesl  Dwarf  Peas— Ibc  earliest  vaiiely  of  I'cas,  grown 
from  20  lo  S!t  luclies  high— consec|ueiilly  requir('  no  slicks 
Early  Wasliingioii  I'eas;  a  very  pioiiuclive  early  variety. 

Charh.in        "         Early  Golden  Hoispur,  do. ; 
Rishop's  F.a  ly  Dwarf,  do  ;  very  Dwarf  and  early. 
Ai.so — Duiui  ycyineuir   I'eas — A  new  variety  Yrom  Scot- 
laml ;  this  I'ea  v\  ill  he  imind  a  great  acquisiiion  lor  a  very  pro- 
diicliveaml  .Mnun,6  late  sorl 
Dwarf  Blue  Imperial  I'ea; 
Large  Dwarf  .Marrowfat,  do. ;  &c  &c. 
All  ihc  aljove  were  raised  expresslv  fur  die  Nkw  England 
Seed  Stoke.-Nos.  51  Jf  5'2,  North  .Markel  Slreet. 

A  VALUABLE  FARM  FOR  RENT, 

Thk  Farm  lalelv  occupied  l>y  Doct.  Selli  Millinglon,  dec'd 
al.oiiiono  mile  from  ilie  town  of  St  Charles  'j'lie  Land  is 
first  rate,  and  in  good  order  for  cullivalion.  There  are  two 
orchards  ol  choice  variety  ol  fruits,  emiiracing  maiiv  kinds  of 
cider  and  keeping  Apples— there  are  in  all  alioursOOO  fruil 
Tu-es;  there  is  also  an  orchard  and  edge  of  white  IMulhcrry 
Trees,  2000  in  numher,  n  excellent  order  for  rearing  silk 
worms— [it  is  proien  that  this  climate  is  well  adapled  to  the 
growing  of  silk.  There  arc  about  sixty  acres  in  ihi;se  or 
i-hards.  'I'here  are  about  twenty  acres  in  good  limothy 
ine.ulow,  about  tortv  acres  of  excellenl  pasture  adjacent  to 
lilie  Mill,  and  about  iifiy  acres  of  oilier  land  for  farming  oiir- 
poses.  There  is  on  tne  farm  a  valuable  Ox  Tread  Mih, 
which  is  capable  of  grinding  40  or  50  bushels  of  corn  or 
wlieat  in  a  oay — the  mill  will  be  lea^e<l  logeiher  with  ten  oxen. 
Tiie  buildin,gs  are  a  capacious  dwdlting  house  ;  a  good  ham, 
stable,  kitchen,  and  other  out  houses.  There  is  also  on  the 
larm  a  valualile  mine  of  sunerior  Stone  Coal,  capable  of 
supplying  uiy  quantity — Iwo  shalls  have  already  been  sunk. 
The  farm  may  be  leaseil  entire,  or  divided  in  such  manner  as 
will  best  suit  lenanls,  for  one  year,  or  lerm  of  vears,  apply  al 
this  office  or  lo  J.M.  MILLIiNC.  fON,  Adii,'V. 
ft.  Charles,  Mi.  sept  19        of.Selh  Millinglon    dec'd. 


IN    THE    HOUSE. 


Amaryllis  {inosi  splendid Jlow- 

er.) 
Gladiolus  Pscitticinna. 
I'olyanllius  Narcissus. 
Crocus. 

Double  Jonqu  ills. 
Single        do. 

thrown  Imperial  [of  varieties.) 
Fiitiellera. 
Clcliicnm. 
Cyclamens. 
Tulips,  (assorted.)  &c.  &lc. 

Also— A  large  collection 
of  splendid  varieties  of  Flow- 
er Seeds. 


NTHS  — 
iquct  Tendre, 
ool  Voorst, 
irquin, 

niid  Monarchc, 
ondates, 
Itaire, 

imple  of  Apollo, 
rd  Wellington, 
idam  Zooiman, 
dam  Van  .Murkeys, 
,ri..  Flornm, 
Kmi  l)u  C«nr, 
Tamides  des  Roses. 
orted  Double, 
sorted  Single,  &c.  &c 

are  to  be  received  by  'he  Vanella,  from  Holland, 
1  he  ready  for  sale  as  soon  as  she  comes  up  from  Glou- 
where  she  put  in. 

rg  late  in  ine  season,  and  having  a  very  large  collec- 
hand,  the  above  will  be  sold  unusuahv  low. 

GRO.  C.  BARRETT. 


WANTED  A  SITUATION 

ardener,  a  steady,  active  man,  who  is  conversant  with 
leparlmenl  of  lire  business,  and  has  lived  for  some 
I  some  of  the  most  respectable  places  in  Massachu 
ad  will  be  highly  recommeniled  by  his  former  employ 
ny  commands  directed  to  T.  L.  G.,  care  of  I\Ir  V. 
',  Boi»k  Store,  Federal  Street,  will  be  respecltully 
d  lo.  January  5lh,  l8o6. 


NEW  VARIETY  OF  BARLEY. 

sale  a  few  bushels  of  superior  German    Barley,  with- 
5,  weigtis  60  lbs.  lo   the  bushel,   and    will  be  found  a 
iquisiuon  to  the  cultivator.    Price  JJI  per  peck. 
1.  6  G.  C.  BARRETT. 


GREEN  HOUSE  GLASS. 

uperior  thickness  foi  sale  by  LORING  &  KUPFER 
Merchants  Row.  3m  Jan-  6  183G. 


SEEDS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

)S  R.  BASS  has  for  sale,  at  New  Orleans,  Boxes  of 
1  Seeds  for  dealers,  small  boxes  do,  do,  for  lamily  gar- 
ifthe  growth  of  1835.  Dec.  30 


VALUABLE  NEW  WORK  ON  SILK 

American  Silk  Grower's  Guide,  is  tins  dav  published  at  the 
office  of  the  New  England  Farmer— being  the  art  of  growing 
the  .Mulberry  and  manufacture  ol  Silk  on  llie  system  of  sic- 
cessive  cri  ps  each  season — by  V"h.  K  enrick,  author  of  the 
New  American  Orchardisl;  lr2  pp.  price  42  cents,  neatly 
bound  in  cloth.  Booksellers  and  traders  supplied  on  favorable 
terms.  GEO.  C.  BARREIT. 


HAY  and  COTTON  PRESS 

The  subscriber  respectfully  offers  to  tiie  public  a  new  and 
iiseful  »Iacli.ne  for  Pressing  Hay,  Cotton,  Hops,  Cider,  and 
all  compressible  commodities,  wtiich  lie  has  recently  in^'ented 
ano  which  for  power,  utility  and  cheapness,  he  can  recom- 
mend to  their  use. 

1"he  advantage  this  Machine  has  over  al!  others  that  have 
been  introduced  is,  it  is  capable  of  producing  double  the 
power  wilhoul  injury  to  the  machinery 

1'hat  is  there  are  two  shafts  that  convey  the  power  to  the 
commodity  to  be  pressed,  instead  of  one  ;  and  the  machinery 
being  fixed  to  both,  operate  equally.  Tlie  fliachine  may  be 
constructed  to  operate  with  cogs  or  chains  pressing  down  or 
up,  or  both  at  the  same  time.  The  subscriber  ha- a  machine 
in  successful  operation,  which  is  said  by  good  judges  to  exceed 
anything  yet  introduced  for  pressing  hay.  The  subscriber 
has  secured  Letters  Patent  for  the  above  invention  and  is  now 
ready  lo  dispose  of  rights  for  States  Counties  or  Towns. 

Any  information  respecting  said  Machine  may  be  had  by 
calling  on  Dame,  Baker  and  Clement  of  Gorliam,  Cumberland 
county    Maine.  SAMUF.L    I     BAKER, 

This  certifies  that  we  the  undersigned  having  seen  and  used 
the  above  Press  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  our  opinion  for 
cheapness  of  construction,  power  and  utility,  it  i^  far  superior 
to  anything  yet  introtluced. 


Rev.  James  Lewis, 
S.  C.  Clement.  Postmaster, 
Daniel  Baker,  Esq. 
Cant.  KobiTl  Johnson, 
J.  C.  Baker. 

GoRHAM,  Nov.  II,  1835. 


Moses  Fogg, 

Col.  Samuel  Slephcnsen, 
Jacob  S.  Smith,  Esq. 
Wm.  E.  Files,  Town  Rep. 

eow3m 


FARM  TO  LET  IN  9IEDFORD 

t5  miles  from   Boston;  containing  40  acres  ofexcel- 


II  ad,  pted  li 
Said  farm  lias  been  heretofo 
Apply  to  Luther  Angier,  n 


ge  and  pasturage, 
improved  as  a  milk  (arm. 
ir  Medford  Bridge. 
N.  B.     Adjoining  the  ab<ive  farm  is  about  the  same  luii 


acres,   of  similar  land,  which  may  be  had  on    application 
NATHAN  ADAMS,  Estj 
Medford,  Nov.  26,  1835.  tf 


COMPLETE  SET  OF  THE  PARMER 

For  sale  at  this  office,  one  complete  set  of  the  New  Englant 
Farmer  comi>risliig  twelve  volumes,  neatly  a.  d  well  boum 
and  perfect.     Price  ,§3  25  per  volume,  cas/t.  Nov.  25 


I'KIUES  OK  COUNTllY   IMIODUCE. 


CORRECTED    WITH    GREAT    CARE,  WIEKLT. 


Afi 
Be^ 
Beef, 


Ru.ssctls  and  l!ald»~ms 


Cargo,  No.  1. 


pnn 


Hkeswax,  (Americ;  n) 
ISuTTER  store;  No.  1,    , 

Cheese,  new  milk,  .' 
Feai HERS,  northfrn,  geese, 
southern,  geese. 
Flax,  American.      . 
FisH,C 
Fl.oun, 


Gene 
Baltii 


,  .  .  cash 
e,  Howard  street, 
e,  wharf, 


B.iltiinor 
Alcxand 
Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow 
soi.lheinilat  yell 
white. 
Rye,  northern, 
Bailey, 
Oats,  nor  hern,  .     (prime) 
HAV,Iiesl  English,  per  ton  of  2000  lbs 
eastern  screwed,  . 
hard  pressed,    . 

HONEV, 

Hoes,  1st  quality 

2d  (pialily    . 

Lard,  Boston,  Isl  sorl,     . 

southern,  Isl  sort, 

Leather,  s.'aughler,  sole, 

do.        upper, 

dry  hide,  sole, 

do.        upper, . 
Philadelphia,  sole. 
Baltimore,  sole,  . 
Lime,  best  sorl. 
Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  of  2200  lbs 
Pork,  iMass,  inspect,  extra  clear,  . 
Navy,  mess    , 
hone,  middlings,  scarce. 
Seeds,  Hero's  Grass, 
Red  Top, 

Red  Clover,  northern, 
Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 
Tallow,  tried, 
Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces, 

American,  full  bhiod,  washed 
do.        3-4ths  do. 


do. 


1-2 


do. 


do.         L4and  comn 
Native  washed 

f  Pulled  superfine, 
1st  Lambs,    . 
=  ■;  2d      do. 
3d      do, 
1st  Spinning,     . 
Southern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  els. 
less  per  lb. 


l)arr.H 

1  50 

I.usIm-I 

1  51) 

l...rr.-l 

10  .')ll 

" 

8  50 

" 

7  00 

pound 

25 

J8 

" 

8 

46 

** 

42 

" 

9 

qiiuUal 

2  75 

biurel 

7C2 

" 

7  62 

" 

7  37 

" 

7  50 

busbnl 

1  05 

'* 

98 

u 

1  05 

" 

110 

22  00 

'* 

21  00 

21  00 

gallon 
pounil 

13 

10 

" 

12 

-' 

11 

" 

ly 

.< 

lU 

" 

13 

" 

27 

25 

cask 

1  06 

3  12 

barrel 

22  00 

bushel 

2  25 

" 

75 

pound 
ijushel 

10 

cwl. 

8  50 

jiound 

.      65 

•  ' 

55 

" 

55 

., 

40 

" 

3fi 

'< 

58 

" 

50 

'' 

40 

" 

30 

48 

225 

1  73 
Moo 

0  00 
725 
27 
21 
5 
50 
45 
10 

2  83 
7  75 
7  75 


1  06 

1  00 

62 

25  00 

23  00 

23  00 


1  10 

3  37 
:3  00 


2  50 
90 
11 

9  00 
73 


PROVISION    MARKET, 

RETAIL    PRICES. 

Hams,  northern. 

southern,  and  western, 
Pork,  whole  hogs, 

I'oULTRV,      . 

Butter,  (lub)    , 

lump  .  . 

Eggs, 
Potatoes, 
('ider, 


pound 

12 

12 

'• 

II 

12 

" 

8 

9 

" 

10 

14 

" 

I« 

20 

" 

22 

23 

dozen 

25 

28 

bushel 

,'«) 

50 

barrel 

I  75 

2  00 

MORUS  MULTICAULIS. 

JOSEPH  DAVENPORT,  of  Colerain,  Mass,  oflTers  for 
sale  16,000  trees  of  the  .^lorus  Multlcaulis,  or  Chinese  Mul- 
berry, being  a  part  of  his  trees  culiivaied  al  Colerain  and  al 
Sufficld,Ct.,  16  m.les  north  of  Hartford,  o:.e  mile  from  the 
river.  The  trees  are  from  2  lo  5  feet  high.  Price  according 
lo  size,  from  25  lo  30  dollars  per  hundred.  Were  propagated 
from  trees  tlml  endured  the  last  severe  winter  unprotected. 
Purchasers  will  be  furnished  wiih  a  knowledge  of  its  culture 
and  suitable  soil,  which,  if  attended  lo  will  erasure  it  without 
protection  against  the  severity  of  our  climate.  Trees  will  be 
carefully  packed  and  forwarded  by  land  or  water  to  any  part 
of  the  country.  Orders  received  by  mail  will  receive  prompt 
attention.  Colerain,  Oci.  5,  1835 


TEAZLE  SEED. 

d  .50  lbs.  I  rime  Teazle  Seed 


Just 

S  this  crop  merits  the  altenti 
Dec.  16. 


The  importance 
of  agriculturists. 

G.  C.  BARRETT. 
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NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER 


JAN.  aO,  183G. 


aa3iS©ii!3E.2iA"j;g"S'. 


[Communicated.] 

There's  notiiing  new  beneath  the  sun, 
Said  the  wise  king  Solomon  ; 
But  had  he  lived  at  later  date, 
And  heard  some  anecdotes  of  late, 
What  would  he  think  on  hearing  first 
Of  fattening  Ilogs  with  saw-mill  dust? 
Would  he  not  say,  excepting  one 
There's  nothing  new  beneath  the  sun  ? 
Yet  on  inquiring  might  have  heard 
'T  was  not  so  new  as  first  appeared. 
It  had  been  tried  in  days  of  yore 
J^ome  sixty  years  ago,  or  more, 
A  certain  wight  was  passing  by 
A  saw-mill,  saw  the  saw  dust  lie, 
A  splendid  pile  so  bright  and  new 
He  asked  what  use  they  put  it  to. 
For  feeiling  swine  was  the  reply 
By  one  who  then  was  standing  nigh, 
mixed  with  grain  'tis  precious  food 
There's  nothing  better,  if  so  good. 
Freely  fed  for  three  or  four  weeks 
The  fat  will  swell  their  chubby  cheeks. 
Their  eyes  will  seem  deep  sunk  between. 
They   11  neither  see  nor  can  be  seen. 
They  'II  grow  too  Jieavy  for  their  feet 
And  squat  upon  their  hams  to  eat. 
He  bought  a  load  and  off  he  jogs 
To  fix  a  supper  for  his  hogs  — 
He  watched  their  progress  many  days, 
And  tried  their  food  as  many  ways. 
He  scalded  some,  but  never  saw 
It  differed  aught  from  feeding  raw. 
Roasted  or  baked  orboil'd  or  stew'd, 
He  could  not  find  did  any  good. 
One  process  yet  he  had  not  tried. 
And  caused  a  bushel  to  be  fried. 
He  persevered  but  less  and  less 
Of  dust  he  mi.\ed  with  every  mess. 
When  out  at  last  the  secret  came. 
And  he  immortalized  his  name, 
Just  in  proportion  to  the  grain 
He  mixt  with  dust,  his  swine  would  gain. 


HoRBin  Spectacle. — There  was,  however,  in 
the  midst  of  our  festivities,  a  great  drawback  from 
the  pleasure  we  should   otherwise   have  enjoyed. 
I   allude   to   the   unfortunate   Blackfeet  who   had 
been   captured   by  the    Flatheads.     Having  been 
informed  that  they  were  about  putting  oue  of  tlieir 
prisouers  to  death,  I  went  to  their  camp  to  witness 
the  spectacle.     The  man  was  tied  to  a  tree  ;  after 
which  they  heated  an  old  barrel  of  a  gun  until  it 
became  red    hot,  with  which  they  burned  him  on 
the   legs,   thighs,  cheeks   and   belly.     Thoy  then 
comtnenced  cutting  the  flesh  from  about  the  nails, 
which  they  pulled   out,   and   next   separated    the 
fingers  from  the  liand,  joint  from  joint.     During 
the  performance  of  these  cruelties,  tlie  wretched 
captive  never  ivinced,  and   instead  of  sueing  for 
mercy,  lie   added  fresh  stimulants  to  their  barba- 
rous ingenuity,  by  the  most  irritating  reproacheB, 
part  of  which  our  interpreter  translated  as  follows  : 
"  My  heart   is  strong.      You  do   not   hurt  me. 
You  can't  hurt  me.     You  are  fools.     You  do  not 
know  how  to  torture.     Try  it  again.     I  do  not 
feel  any  pain  yet.     We   torture  your  relations  a 
great  deal  better,  because  we  make  them  cry  out 
loud  like  little   children.     You  are  not  brave  — 


you  have  small  hearts,  and    you  are  always  afraid 
to  fight." 

Then  addressing  one  in  particular  he  said,  "  It 
was  by  my  arrow  you  lost  your  eye:"  —  upon 
which  the  Flathead  darted  at  him,  and,  with  a 
knife,  in  a  moment  scooped  out  one  of  his  eyes  ; 
at  the  same  time  cutting  the  bridge  of  his  nose 
nearly  in  two. 

This  did  not  stop  him:  with  the  remaining  eye 
he  looked  sternly  at  another,  and  said,  "  I  killed 
your  broth  r,  a..d  I  scalped  your  old  fool  of  a  fa- 
ther." 

The  warrior  to  whom  this  was  addressed,  in- 
stantly sprang  at  him,  and  separated  the  scaip 
from  his  head.  He  was  then  about  plunging  a 
knife  in  his  heart,  until  he  was  told  by  the  chief 
to  desist.  The  raw  skull,  bloody  socket,  and  mu- 
tilated nose,  now  presented  an  horrific  a|i|iearan(-e, 
but  by  no  means  changed  his  tone  of  defiance. 

"  It  was  I,"  said  he  to  the  chief,  "that  made 
your  wife  a  prisoner  last  fall.  We  put  out  her 
eyes ;  we  tore  out  her  tongue ;  we  treated  her 
like  a  dog.     Forty  of  your  warriors" 

The  chieftain  became  incensed  the  moment  his 
wife's  name  was  mentioned  ;  he  seized  his  gun, 
and  before  the  last  sentence  w.is  ended,  a  ball 
from  it  passed  through  the  brave  fellow's  heart, 
and  terminated  his  frightful  sufferings. —  Cox's  Ad- 
venlurts. 

SiNGDLAa  Anecdote  of  a  Dog A  gentleman 

now  residing  in  London,  whilst  travelling  outside 
of  one  cf  the  north  mails,  was  witness  of  the 
fact  I  am  about  to  relate.  It  was  a  dark  night, 
and  as  the  mail  was  travelling  at  the  usual  rate  a 
dog  barked  incessantly  before  the  leaders,  and 
continued  to  do  so  for  some  time,  jumping  up  to 
the  heads  of  the  horses.  The  coachman,  fearful 
of  some  accident,  pulled  up,  and  the  guard  got 
down  to  drive  the  animal  away.  The  dog  rail 
before  the  guard,  and  then  returned  to  him,  ma- 
king use  of  such  peculiar  gestures,  that  he  was 
induced  to  take  out  one  of  the  lamps  and  follow 
the  dog.  After  doing  so  for  one  hundred  yards, 
he  found  a  farmer  lying  drunk  across  the  road, 
and  his  horse  grazing  by  the  side  of  it.  But  for 
this  extraordinary  sagacity  and  affection  of  the 
dog  for  his  master,  the  coach  woidd  most  proba- 
bly have  been  driven  over  the  body  of  the  sleeping 
man. 


Seeds    for    183G. 


FOR  sale  a  the  deed  Store  coiinccled  with  the  N.  E  I 
mer  Office 

20(1  builiels  finest  Early  Peas  ; 
200      "         Large  Marrowfat  do; 
•lO      "        i)warf  blue  luiperittl  do. ; 
50       "         other  varieties  i 
100      ••         Heil  Garden  Heans; 

"         Dwartand  Pole,  Karly  and  Late,  doi 
500  lbs.    su|ierior  Long  lilood  Heel  Seed; 
100    "     Early  I  nrnip    "  "  " 

300    "     Cahliage  Seed,  U  ilifrerenl  kinds; 
250    "     Fine  Lung  Orange  Carrot ; 

50    "     Early  Horn,  (io  ; 
200    "     Cominon  Cucumber ; 
150     "     Long  Green,  do.; 
100    "     Earlv  and  Head  Lettuces; 
50    "     Pure' While  I'ortugal  Onion  ; 
600     "     Silver  Skin 
1000    "     Large  Deep  Red, 
200    "     Large  Dutch  Parsnip; 
150    "     Early  Scarlet  Short  Top  Radish  ; 
U>0    "     Long  Salmon ; 
50    "     Turnip  Radishes ; 
'  50    "     Spinach  ; 
100    '■     Early  Scollop  Squash ; 
loo     ■'        "         Long        " 
100    "     Long  Winter,  do  ; 
25     "     Salsaly ; 

100    "     lOarly  White  Dutch  Turnip; 
5li0    "     English 
200    "     Ruia  Baga, 
200    "     Mangel  Uurlzel/or  Caltle. 
Also— Ca.liflower;  Broccoli ;  Celcrv  ;  Cress;  Egg  I 
Leek;  Endive;  Musk  and  Water  Melons;  Manynca; 
per  ;  Parsley   and   Toinnlo   Seeds   by  the   lb.  or  oz. 
Seeds,  n(M  kinds, 

50,000  Papers  in  200  Io  300 splendid  kinds  of  ii 
Biemiial&nA  Peremiiat  Flowf.k  Seeds. 
Grass  Seeus,  Wholesale  Sf  Hetail. 
The  above  comprises  in  pan  Ihe  slock  ol  seeds  raiii 
pressly  lor  the  esmblishmeni,  and  die  quality  and  goodne 
be  warranted  .superior  to  any  ever  ofl'ered  heretol'ote.  D 
and  others  will  please  file  in  their  orders  immedialelj 
they  shall  be  faithlully  executed  for  llie  spring. 

Koxes  of  Garden  Seeds  for  the  country  trade,  neatly  ff 
up,  with  directions  on  each  paper,  for  sale  at  a  large  di: 
from  Market  prices. 

Frdit  &  Oknamental  'Trees,  &c.  will  be  supp 
the  spring,  and  orders  are  solicited. 

GEO.  C.  JBARRET'l',  Agricultural  Wareht 


Inhabitant  Tree. — Along  the  base  of  these 
mottntains  is  a  large  tree,  containing  seventeen 
conical  huts.  They  are  used  as  dormitories,  be- 
ing beyond  the  reach  of  the  lions,  which  since 
the  incursion  of  the  Mantatees,  when  so  many 
thousands  of  persons  we.re  massacred,  have  be- 
come very  numerous  in  the  neighborhood  and 
destructive  to  human  life.  The  branches  of  these 
trees  are  supported  by  forked  sticks  or  poles,  and 
there  are  three  tiers  or  platforms  on  which  the 
huts  are  constructed.  The  lowest  is  nine  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  holds  ten  huts  ;  the  second 
about  eight  feet  high,  and  the  upper  story,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  contains  four.  The  ascent  to 
these  is  made  by  notches  cut  in  the  supporting 
holes,  and  the  huts  are  built  with  twigs,  thatched 
with  straw,  and  will  contain  two  persons  conve- 
niently  SUdman's    Wanderings  in  South  Africa. 


■WANTED. 

A  good  capable  Man  with  a  Wile,  is  wanted  to  go 
nois  and  take  charge  of  a  farm— also  four  or  five  good  i 
assistants;  liberal  cnmpensalioo  will  be  paid,  wuli all 
sary  expenses  for  the  .ourney,  for  terms  please  a) 
Grigg's  &  Weld,  Boston.  Letters  post  paid  will 
immediale  allenlion.         eufiw  J: 


SEEDS. 

H.  L  HOFFMAN.  Dniogist.  St.  Louis,  has  for  sal« 
and  very  suferior  colleclicm  of  Garden  and  Flower 
put  np  at  Ihe  New  England  Agricultural  Warehouse. 


SEEDS  IN  FLORIDA. 

ELIAB  STONE  KREWER,  Apalachicola,  has  I 
boxes  of  assorted  Garden  Seeds,  of  a  superior  qualil) 
at  the  N.  E.  Seed  Store.  Boston.  Di' 


Julius  Cajsar,  the  hero  of  fifty  pitched  battles, 
was  the  son  of  a  bondwoman,  and  rose  from  the 
ranks. 
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Is  published  every  Wednesday  Evening,  at  S3  per 
payable  at  the  end  of  Ihe  year  — but  those  who  pa; 
sixiv  days  from  the  lime  of  subscribing,  are  entitled  li 
duc'tion  of  fifty  cents. 

Ij'No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  J 
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(Ftomtlie  Aincrkan  Ahnanac.) 
AGRlCrLTUBE  AND  RURAL,  ECONOMY. 

By  Thomas  G.  Fessenden,  Editor  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer. 

In  the  preceding  voUime,  under  the  above  head, 
the  olijci'ts  of  tilliiire,  and  sonje  recent  improve- 
ments in  Afrricuhiire  were  adverted  to  and  de- 
scribed, and  a  continuation  of  notices  relating  to 
modern  husbandry  was  promised.  We  now  pro- 
ceed ta  redeem  our  pledge,  by  stating  some  of 
those  inventions,  discoveries,  and  practical  ap[)li- 
cntions  of  science  to  the  most  useful  of  the  arts, 
which  give  modern  cultivators  very  great  advan- 
tages over  those  who  preceded  them. 

In  our  last  we  made  some  observations  on  in- 
creasing the  products  of  agriculture  by  the  selec- 
tion of  the  best  seeds  from  which  to  obtain  our 
crops.  This  branch  of  improved  tillage  is  of  more 
importance  than  is  generally  imagined.  We  will 
now  state  the  principal  causes  of  defective  seeds, 
and  the  methods  by  which  the  best  may  be  pro- 
cured. 

The  principal  causes  of  poor  seeds  are  to  be 
found  in  their  not  being  properly  situated  in 
growing,  and  not  being  well  ripened.  Different 
varieties  of  the  saine  species  impart  to  each  other 
their  respective  qualities.  If  the  genuine  ruta- 
baga is  set  to  grow  for  seed  near  the  common  tur- 
nip, or  turnip  cabbage,  the  seeds  of  the  former 
will  have  in  part  the  peculiarities  of  the  latter, 
and  vice  versa.  "  To  generate  the  best  kinds  of 
seeds  the  most  healthy  plants  should  be  chosen, 
and  those  which  are  most  early  in  the  season. 
These  should  be  so  placed  as  to  have  no  weak 
plants  of  the  same  species  or  even  genus  in  their 
■vicinity,  lest  the  fecundating  dust  of  weaker  plants 
should  be  blown  by  winds  upon  the  stigmata  of 
the  stronger,  and  thus  produce  a  less  vigorous  pro- 
geny."* 

It  is  best  to  let  all  seeds,  intended  to  propagate 
from,  remain  on  the  jjarent  stock  till  fully  ripe. 
For  instance,  wheat  intended  for  seed  should  stand 
in  the  field  till  entirely  ripe,  and  the  kernel  per- 
fectly hard  and  dry  ;  but  that  which  is  meant  for 
other  uses  should  be  cut  before  it  is  dead  ripe,  as 
some  phrase  it,  and  while  the  joints  of  the  straw 
have  still  a  greenish  appearance.  So  in  seed 
corn,  that  which  ripens  earliest  should  be  pre- 
ferred ;  but  Dr  Deane  advised  to  mark  such  ears, 
and  then  let  them  stand  on  their  stalks  till  they 
had  become  sapless.  Seeds  will  grow,  if  gathered 
green,  and  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun,  but  they 
will  not  produce  so  good  plants  as  if  they  had 
been  fairly  ripened. 

2.  To  guard  as  far  as  possible  against  defective 
seeds,  it  is  recommended  to  select  the  heaviest  aiid 
largest  for  sowing  and  planting.  The  way  to  try 
seeds  is  this  :  Put  a  small  quantity  of  them  in 
Snke-warm  water,  and  let  the  water  be  four  or  five 
inches  deep.     A  mug  or  basin  will  do,  but  a  large 


"Darwin's  "  Phytologia.' 


glass  timihler  is  best;  for  then  you  can  seethe 
bottom  as  well  as  the  top.  Some  seeds,  such  as 
those  of  cabbage,  radish,  and  turnip,  will,  if  good, 
go  to  the  bottom  at  once.  Cucumber,  Ictaicc, 
endive,  and  many  others  require  a  few  minutes. 
Parsnip  and  carrot,  and  all  the  winged  seeds  re- 
quire to  be  well  roetted  before  you  put  them  into 
the  glass;  and  the  carrot  should  be  rubbed,  so  as 
to  get  off  part  of  the  hairs,  which  would  otherwise 
act  as  the  feathers  do  on  a  duck.  The  seeds  of 
l)eets  and  mangel  wurtzel  are  in  a  ca.se  or  shell. 
The  rough  things  that  we  sow  are  not  the  seeds, 
but  the  cases  in  which  the  seeds  are  contained, 
each  case  containing  from  one  to  five  seeds. — 
Therefore,  the  trial  by  water  is  not,  as  regards 
these  two  kinds  of  seeds,  conclusive,  though  if 
the  seed  be  very  good  it  will  sink  in  water  after 
being  in  the  glass  an  hour.  And,  as  it  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  that  every  seed  should  grow 
in  a  case  where  the  plants  stand  so  far  apart,  since 
ga])s  in  rows  of  beets  and  niangel-wurtzel  are  so 
very  injurious,  the  best  way  is  to  reject  all  seeds 
that  will  not  sink,  case  and  all,  after  being  put  in 
warm  water,  and  remaining  there  an  hour. 

But  seeds  of  all  sorts  are  sometimes,  if  not  al- 
ways, part  sound  and  part  unsound,  and  as  the 
former  is  not  to  be  rejected  on  account  of  th;  lat- 
ter, the  proportion  of  each  should  be  ascertained, 
if  the  separation  be  not  made.  Count  then  on 
hundred  seeds,  taken  promiscuously,  and  put  them 
into  water  as  before  directed.  If  fifty  sink  and 
fifty  swim,  half  of  your  seeds  are  bad,  and  half 
good  ;  and  so  in  proportion  to  other  numbers  of 
sinkers  and  swimmers.  There  may  be  plants,  the 
sound  seeds  of  which  will  not  sink,  but  I  know 
of  none.  If  to  be  found  in  any  instance,  they 
would,  I  think,  be  found  in  those  of  the  tulip  tree, 
the  ash,  the  birch,  and  the  parsnip,  all  of  which 
are  furnished  with  so  large  a  portion  of  wing. — 
Yet  all  of  these,  if  sound,  will  sink,  if  put  into 
warm  water  with  the  wet  worked  a  little  into  the 
wings  first.  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  we 
should  try  seeds  as  our  ancestors  tried  witches  ; 
not  by  fire,  but  by  water  ;  and  that  by  following 
up  their  practice  we  should  reprobate  and  destroy 
all  that  do  not  readily  sink.* 

Seeds  should  be  preserved  in  a  dry  and  tempe- 
rate place,  and  the  air  should  not  be  excluded. 
Miller  says,  "the  seeds  of  cucimibers,  melons,  and 
gourds,  which  have  thick,  horny  coverings,  and 
the  oil  of  their  seed  being  of  a  cold  nature,  con- 
tinue good  eight  or  ten  years  ;  and  radish,  turnip, 
rape,  &c.,  with  other  oily  seeds,  (whose  coats  are 
not  so  hard  and  close  as  the  others,)  yet  abounding 
with  oil  which  is  of  a  warmer  nature,  the  seeds 
will  keep  good  three  or  four  years;  whereas  the 
seeds  of  parsley,  carrots,  parsnip,  and  most  um- 
belliferous plants,  whose  seeds  are  for  the  most 
part  of  a  warm  nature,  and  have  little  oil  in  them, 
lose  their  growing  faculty,  often  in  one  year,  but 
seldom  remain  good  longer  than  two  years.  The 
seeds  of  cucumbers,  melons,  and  pumpkins   ini- 
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prove  by  being  kept  till  they  arc  three  or  four 
years  ohi.  When  kept  that  lime  on  hand,  they 
produce  more  and  earlier  fruit,  and  less  vine.  If 
seeds  of  that  age,  however,  caimot  he  obtained, 
they  should  be  well  washed  to  cleanse  them  from 
mucilage,  and  thoroughly  dried  before  planting." 
Wheat,  we  are  told,  is  improved  for  seed,  by 
being  kept  on  hand  a  year,  and  will  then  producB 
a  crop  without  smut,  and  will  not  be  injureil  by 
the  fly.  .lodge  Biiel,  a  celebrated  agricidturisl, 
residing  near  Albany,  rthserves,  "  I  am  almost  a 
proselyte  to  the  opinio^'  that  the  nit  is  deposited 
in  the  down  of  the  kernel  before  the  grain  is  har- 
vested, Hnd  that  the  same  'Warmth  which  causes 
the  seed  to  vegetate  in  the  earth  batches  the  in- 
sect there  also.  I  am  inclined  to  favor  the  hypo- 
thesis, and  not  without  evidence,  that  the  seed  of 
both  the  smut  and  the  fly  lose  their  I'eproductivfl 
power  during  the  lapse  of  a  twelve-month,  i  will 
not  venture  to  say  that  liming  seed  isas  eflicacious 
against  the  fly,  as  it  is  against  smut?  but  thus 
much  I  can  say,,  thaf  I  always  lime  my  seed 
wheat,  and  never  have  it  injured  by  smut  or  fly, 
while  many  fields  in  my  neighborhood  are  annu- 
ally devastated  by  the  one,  or  materiajlly  injured 
by  the  other." 

The  Use  of  Lime  as  a  Manure  for  JVheitt. — 
The  application  of  lime  to  wheat  culture  is  one  of 
the  most  important  improvements  in  modern  hus- 
bandry. It  is  well  known  that  our  lands,  where 
the  soil  is  fit  for  any  kind  of  arable  products,  will 
yield  good  crops  of  wheat,,  when  first  cleared  of 
their  native  growth  of  wood  ;  but,,  after  having 
been  tilled  some  years,  they  generally  produce 
wheat  with  difficulty,  and  it  is  often  found  impos- 
sible to  obtain  it  by  any  of  the  common  modes  of 
culture.  In  most  parts  of  Massachusetts,  and 'in 
some  jiart.s  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  tho 
farmers  for  a  loag  period  scarcely  ever  attempted 
to  raisi!  wheat,  and  still  more  rarely  succeeded 
when  ihey  did  attempt  it.  Yet  wheat  was  a  com- 
mon and  profitable  crop  in  those  places  in  the 
earliest  ])eriods  of  their  settlement.  In  process  of 
time,  however,  the  land  became  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing that  precious  product,  and  our  farmers 
were  compelled  to  forego  its  culture,  till  quite 
recently  it  has  been  successfully  cultivated  by 
means  of  manuring  with  lime. 

Similar  variations  and  appearances  have  like- 
wise been  observed  in  Europe.  Wheat  countries 
by  continued  tiltege  have  become  almost  incapable 
of  yielding  wheat.  The  cause  and  remedy  of  this 
partial  barrenness,  this  incajiacity  in  the  soil  To 
produce  plants,  which  it  had  once  brought  forth 
in  abundance,  were  alike  involved  in  obscurity, 
till  modern  discoveries  in  chemistry  threw  light 
on  the  subject.  It  has  been  found  that  the  Uji- 
ture  of  every  soil  is  deficient,  unless  it  contains  a 
mixture  of  three  kinds  of  earth,  viz.  clay,  sand, 
and  lime  ;  and  that  lime  in  some  of  its  combina- 
tions exists  in  wheat  both  in  the  straw  and  in  tbo 
kernel.  In  some  soils,  fertile  in  other  respects, 
lime  may  either  have  no  existence,  or  be  found  ia 
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very  minute  isortions,  and  be  soon  exliausted.  If 
liine  be  a  constituent  of  wheat,  aiid  is  not  in  the 
soil  where  we  attempt  to  raise  that  crop,  we  mrist 
furnish  lime  by  art,  or  wheat  will  not  grow.  Or 
ff  native  lime  exists  in  the  soil  in  small  cjuantities, 
the  land  may  bear  wheat  ti  I  the  lime  is  exhausted, 
and  then  become  incapable  of  producinj,'  that  plant 
till  afresh  supply  of  lime,  marl,  pulverized  bones, 
or  SI. me  other  calcareous  substance  is  added. 

Mr  Young,  of  Nova  Scotia,  an  able  English 
writer  on  agricultural  topics,  says,  "  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  since  the  jdentiful  use  of  lime  has 
been  adopted,  lands  in  Europe  will  produce  wheat 
which  otherwise  were  incapable  of  bearing  it; 
aiid  he  quotes  several  instances  in  favor  of  this 
assertion.  Dr  Anderson  likewise  gives  an  account 
of  a  fielil  which  had  a  tofi-dressing  of  lime  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  wheat  ;  but  the  lime  by 
acci(lent,  was  not  applied  to  a  small  riatch  of  the 
field,  and  in  that  patch  there  was  no  crop,  while 
every  part  to  which  lirfje  was  applied  produced 
wheat  luxuriantly.  It  would  be  easy  to  adduce 
many  more  instances  to  show  that  lime,  in  Great 
Britain,  is  considered  not  only  useful  but  indis- 
pensable to  the  production  of  wheat. 

A  consideration  of  these  premises  has  induced 
some  persons  to  suppose,  that,  by  the  judicious 
use  of  lime  or  other  calcareous  substances,  such 
as  marl  or  plaster  of  Paris,  wheat  may  be  as  well 
raised  in  New  England  as  in  the  Western  States. 
The  subject  is  certainly  of  great  importance,  and 
we  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  raising  of  wheat  has 
been  recently  revived  with  good  success  in  some 
parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  river. 

Another  imi)ortaut  improvement  in  the  practice 
of  modern  husbandry  consists  in  the  manner  of 
ploughing  sward  land,  or  land  grown  over  to  grass. 
This  grass,  including  the  matted  turf  or  fiod  made 
by  the  interwoven  texture  of  its  roots,  is  capable 
of  finnishing  much  valuable  food  far  plants,  pro- 
vided it  is  buried  in  the  soil,  a7>d  not  disturbed  till 
it  is  rotted  or  decomposed.  Yet  the  mode  of  tilling 
such  land  has  been  to  cross-plough  and  harrow  the 
surface  which  has  been  broken  vp,  as  the  phrase 
y,  with  a  view  to  ar-nble  crops,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  vegetable  matter  contained  in  the  sod 
should  be  turned  out  and  wasted  above  ground, 
by  heat,  air,  and  moisture,  instead  of  beinc  trea- 
sured in  the  soil  to  supply  the  wants  of  vegetation. 
in  this  way  our  cidtivators  in  former  times  had 
taken  great  pains  to  impoverish  themselves,  and 
their  misdirected  industry,  worse  than  useless,  has 
been  positively  detriinental.  A  more  rationr.l  and 
scientific  mode  of  management  is  now  beginning 
to  be  prevalent,  which  is  well  described  in  the 
following  extract  from  an  "Address  delivered  be- 
fore the  Middlesex  Society  of  Husbandmen  and 
Manufacturers,  by  Elias  Phinney,  Esq." 

"  In  May,  the  field  having  lain  three  years  to 
grass,  aud  the  crop  of  hay  so  light  as  to  be  worth 
not  more  than  the  expense  of  making,  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  vegetable  matter 
upon  the  surface,  I  took  a  single  foot  square  of 
greensward,  and  after  sefiarating  the  roots  and  tops 
of  the  grasses  from  the  loam  aud  vegetable  mould, 
it  was  found  on  weighing  to  contain  nine  ounces 
of  clear  vegetable  substance,  giving  at  that  rate, 
over  twelve  and  a  quarter  tons  to  the  acre.  This 
convinced  me  of  the  importance  of  taking  some 
course  by  which  this  valuable  treasure  might  be 
turned  to  good  account.  That  a  great  |)art  of  this 
mass  of  vegetable  matter  is  exposed  to  useless 
waste  b^  ,the    usual   mode   of  ploughing,  cross- 


p'.oughing,  and  harrowing,  must  be  obvious  to  any 
one.  In  order,  therefore,  to  secure  this,  as  well  | 
as  the  light  vegetable  mould  at  or  near  the  surface, 
which  is  liable  to  waste  from  the  same  causes,  I 
had  two  acres  of  the  greensward  of  this  field 
turned  over  with  the  plough  as  smoothly  as  pos- 
sible. After  removing  the  outside  slices  into  the 
centre  of  the  plough-'and,  and  thereby  effecting 
the  double  purpose  of  covering  the  vacant  space 
in  the  middle,  and  preventing  ridges  at  the  sides 
and  ends,  the  field  was  rolled  hard,  with  a  loaded 
roller,  by  which  the  uneven  parts  of  the  furrow 
were  pressed  down,  and  the  whole  made  smooth. 
It  was  then  harrowed  lengthwise  of  the  furrows, 
with  a  horse  harrow,  but  so  lightly  as  not  to  dis- 
turb the  sod.  Twenty  cart-loads  of  compost  man- 
ure, made  by  irnxing  two  parts  of  loam  or  peat 
mud  with  one  of ''stable-dung,  were  then  spread 
upon  each  acre.  It  was  then  harrowed  again,  as 
before,  and  the  poorer  part  of  the  soil  which  had 
been  turned  up  and  remained  on  the  surface  was 
thereby  mixed  with  the  compost  manure.  Corn 
was  then  planted  in  drills  upon  the  furrow,  the 
rows  being  at  the  usual  distance  and  parallel  with 
the  furrows.  At  hoeing  time  the  surface  was 
stirred  by  running  a  light  plough  between  the  rows, 
but  not  so  deep  at  this  or  the  subsequent  hoeing 
.as  to  disturb  the  sod.  What  Mr  Lorrain  calls  the 
'  savage  practice'  of  hilling  up  the  corn  was  cau- 
tiously  avoided.  As  the  season  advanced,  I  care- 
fidly  watched  the  progress  of  my  corn-field.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  season  it  did  not  exhibit  a 
very  jiromising  appearance  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
roots  had  extended  into  the  enriching  matter  be- 
neath, and  began  to  expand  in  the  decomposing 
sward,  which  had  now  become  mellow,  and  more 
minutely  divided  by  the  fermentation  of  the  con- 
fined vegetable  substances  beneath  than  it  possibly 
could  have  been  by  plough  or  hoe,  the  urowth 
became  vigorous,  and  the  crop,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  examined  the  field,  not  less  than  sev- 
enty bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  As  soon  as  the 
corn  was  liarvested,  the  stubble  was  loosened  U]) 
by  running  a  light  horse-plough  lengthwise  througli 
the  rows,  fh"  ourfece  then  smootHerl  with  n  bush- 
harrow,  and  one  bushel. of  rye,  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  herd's  grass  and  red-top  seed,  to  the 
acre,  was  then  sowed,  the  ground  again  harrowed 
and  rolled.  The  crop  of  rye  was  harvested  in 
July  following,  and  the  two  acres  yielded  sixty 
nine  and  a  half  bushels  of  excellent  grain,  and 
over  five  tons  of  straw.  The  grass  sowed  with 
tlio  rye  took  well,  and  the  present  season  I  mow- 
ed, what  those  who  secured  the  crop  judged  to  be, 
two  and  a  half  tons  of  the  very  best  of  hay  from 
each  acre. 

"Thus  with  one  ploughing,  with  the  aid  of 
twenty  cart-loads  of  compost  manure  to  the  acre, 
I  have  obtained  two  crops  of  grain,  and  stocked 
the  land  down  to  grass." 

Another  modern  improvement  in  agriculture, 
which  has  proved  of  much  importance,  consists 
in  an  acquaintance  with  the  theory  and  the  suc- 
cessful practice  of  systematic  Courses  and  Rota- 
tions of  Crops.  A  Course  of  Crops  is  a  series  of 
products  following  each  other  in  a  determinate 
succession  on  the  san)e  ground  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years,  after  which  the  same  round  is  re- 
newed in  the  same  order.  A  Rotation  of  Crops 
consists  in  two  or  more  courses  repeated  in  the 
same  order. 

M.  Macaire,  in  a  uiemoir  inserted  in  the  trans- 
actions of  a  Literary  Society. iti   Geneva,  has  de- 


veloped some   physiological  facts   relating  to  this 
subject,  from  which  the  following  is  a  transcript. 

"  A  judicious  rotation  of  crops  is  known  to  be 
I  matter  of  great  importance.  One  kind  of  veg- 
etable (a)  will  grow  and  flourish  well  in  a  soil 
from  which  another  kind  of  vegetable  (b)  has  just 
been  gathered,  while  an  attempt  to  raise  another 
crop  of  the  first  vegetable  (a)  or  a  crop  of  a  third 
vegetable  (c)  immediately  alter  the  first  (a)  in  the 
i-ame  soil,  will  be  attended  with  little  or  no  suc- 
cess.    *     *     » 

"  The  true  explanation  of  the  necessity  of  a 
rotation  of  crops  appears  to  be  founded  on  the 
fact  stated  by  Bergmann,  and  more  fully  exposed 
by  Decandolle,  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  juices 
which  are  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  the  plants,  are, 
after  the  salutiferous  portions  have  been  extracted 
by  the  vessels  of  the  plant,  again  thrown  out  by 
exudation  from  the  roots  and  deposited  in  the 
soil.  It  is  probably  the  existence  of  this  exuded 
matter  which  may  be  regarded  in  some  measure 
as  the  excrements  of  the  preceding  crop  of  vege- 
tables, that  proves  injurious  to  a  succeeding  vege- 
tation. The  particles  which  have  been  deleterious 
to  one  tribe  of  plants,  cannot  but  prove  injurious 
to  plants  of  the  same  kinds,  and  probably  to  those 
of  some  other  kinds,  while  they  may  furnish  nu- 
triment to  another  order  of  vegetables." 

The  author  proved  this  theory  by  experiments 
which  we  have  not  room  to  give  in  detail.  In 
one  of  these,  alter  cleansing  and  washing  the  roots 
of  plants  thoroughly,  lie  placed  them  in  phials 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  |)ure  water.  After  they 
had  put  forth  leaves,  expanded  their  flowers,  and 
flourished  for  some  time,  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
water,  and  the  use  of  chemical  re-agents,  he  as- 
certained that  the  water  contained  matter  which 
had  exuded  from  the  roots."* 

Among  the  means  of  agricultural  improvement 
of  comparatively  tnodern  origin,  few  ha\e  proved 
more  efiicient  and  usefcd  than  Agricultural  Socie- 
ties, Exhibitions,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
Cattle  Shows.  At  assemblages  and  collections  of 
fhis  kind,  the  farmer  mav  ohfjiin  ocilar  demon- 
stration of  improvements,  which  he  would  hardly 
believe  possible,  from  hearsay  evidence,  or  any 
printed  statements. .  He  sees  the  finest  breeds 
of  cattle,  both  native  and  imported,  and  learns 
by  what  means  he  may  improve  his  own  breeds 
of  domestic  animals.  He  views  specimens  of 
different  sorts  of  vegetables,  some  of  whicli  arc 
not  so  gencral'y  cultivated  as  thoy  might  be,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  cidtivator.  Improved  agri- 
cultural implements,  by  which  the  labors  of  the 
husbandman  are  at  once  rendered  lighter  and 
more  efficient,  are  here  soliciting  notice.  But  it 
is  useless  to  enlarge  on  the  advantages  which 
result  from  these  institutions,  which  are  now  firm- 
ly founded  on  the  basis  of  public  opinion,  tested 
by  ample  experience  of  their  utility,  and  sanction- 
ed by  the  approbation  and  usages  of  the  most 
enlightened  nations. 

*See  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Rota- 
tion of  Crops,  by  Anthony  Ci.lliiiiiore,  Esq.,  read  befuia 
the  Plymouth  County  Agricultural  Society,  and.  pub- 
lished in  the  "  New  England  Farmer,"  vol.  xiii,  p  21" 
et  seq. 


Competition — It  is  cheap  travelling  between 
New  Haven  and  New  York  at  the  present  time. 
Twentiiftve  cents  is  all  that  is  asked  for  a  jassuge^ 
by  some  of  the  boats  on  the  route  I. 
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PRriT. 

Why  arc  some  fiiiits  iii)|irovivl  in  swot-tm-.^s  Iiy 
drying  or  half  wlllieriiig  on  the  trees  ? 

Beraiise  tlicir  watery  parts  thus  exhale,  anil  the 
sugar  is  incrcaseil  in  quantity. 

Why  should  grapes  linng  on  the  vino  until  they 
are  perfectly  ripe  ? 

Bccauso  unripe  hunches  never  get  any  riper  af- 
ter they  are  gathered. 

Why  should  grapes  he  eaten  soon  after  they  are 
gathered  ? 

Because,  unlike  other  fruits,  grapes  do  not  im- 
prove in  flavoi  after  gathering. 

Why  should  the  crowns  lie  removed  from  ripe 
pine  apples  ? 

Because^  when  suffered  to  remain,  they  live 
upon  the  fruit  until  they  have  sucked  out  all  the 
goodness. 

Why  does  an  apple  when  first  cut  appear  while, 
and  after  a  time  hrownish  ? 

Because  a  fermentation  arises  from  the  rest  of 
the  fruit  absorhing  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  ; 
the  apple  having  [)reviously  been,  by  its  tough 
skin,  protected  from  the  contact  of  the  air. — Do- 
novan. 

Why  are  certain  apples  called   russetings  ? 

Because  of  their  russet  or  reddish  brown  color. 

Why  should  raspberries  be  eaten  from  the 
bush  ? 

Because  their  flavor  is  the  most  fleeting  of  all 
fruit.  Even  a  few  hours  will  diminish  it,  and  on 
the  bush  the  flavor  does  not  continue  above  two 
or  three  days  after  the  fruit  is  ri|)e.  If  kept  for 
two  or  three  days  when  first  gathered,  the  flavor 
is  altnost  entirely  gone. 

Why  are  chestnuts  best  preserved  through  win- 
ter itisand  ? 

Because  if  there  be  any  maggots  in  the  chest- 
nuts, they  will  come  out  and  work  up  through  the 
sand  to  get  air. 

Why  is  fern  preferable  to  straw  for  the  bed 
between  the  layers  of  fruit  ? 

Because  it  does  not  impart  that  musty  flavor 
which  is  so  often  produced  by  straw. 

Why  are  the  autumnal  fruits  as  plums,  pears, 
etc.  more  crude  and  indigestible  than  those  ot 
summer  ? 

Because,  in  part,  of  the  state  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Thus,  at  the  commencement  of  summer 
the  system  is  more  nerved  and  braced  by  the  at- 
mosphere of  winter  and  spring,  and  by  the  dryer 
food  which  necessity  obliges  us  to  take  at  those 
seasons,  so  that  the  cooling  fruits  of  summer  are 
wholesome  for  their  opening  the  bowels,  &c. 
But  lit  is  not  wonderful  that  a  continuance  of 
watery  and  innutritious  food,  like  fruit,  should 
towards  autumn,  produce  debility  in  constitutions 
partly  predisposed  to  it,  by  the  continual  and  re- 
laxing heat  of  the  summer  mouths. — Kno 
for  the  People. 


A  New  Variety  or  Pea.  —  The  Charleston 
Courier  states,  that  a  quantity  of  a  new  species  of 
pea  has  been  imported  from  Cuba,  by  Dr  B.  B. 
Strobel,  of  that  city,  and  placed  in  the  publica- 
tion office  of  the  Southern  Agriculturist,  for  gra- 
tuitous distribution,  with  a  view  of  introducing 
their  culture  into  the  United  States.  It  is  a  native 
of  Old  Spain,  and  is  called  the  Gareanza  or  Bra- 
ganza.  Peas  of  this  kind  yield,  in  Old  Spain,  300 
bushels  to  the  acre  ;  they  sell,  ripe,  in  Havana 
market,  for  $1  to  $1,50  per  bushel.  They  are  ex- 
cellent for  soups,  are  larger  than  even  the  marrow- 


fats, and  are  said  to  be  better,  cooked  in  the  sani 
way — .MULildun  Sentinel. 


Reauino  Calves The  folloiviug  is  the  gener- 
al mi-thod  of  rearing  calves  in  IJiitain,  and  diflers 
not  materially  from  that  followed  by  Bakewell, 
the  great  cattle  breeder. 

"  The  calves  sucked  fov  a  week  or  fortnight, 
according  to  their  strength  ;  new  milk  in  a  pail  was 
then  given  a  few  meals  ;  next  new  milk  and  skim 
milk  mixed,  a  few  meals  more;  then  skim  milk 
alone,  or  porridge  made  with  milk,  water  ground 
oats,  &.C.,  and  sometimes  oil  cake,  until  cheese 
making  eotnmence<l,  if  it  was  a  dairy  farm  ;  after 
which,  whey  porridge,  or  sweet  whey,  in  the  field, 
being  careful  to  house  them  in  the  night,  until 
the  warm  weather  was  confirmed.  Bull  calves, 
and  high-bred  heifers,  however,  were  sufl^red  to 
remain  at  the  teat  until  they  were  six,  nine,  or  per- 
haps twelve  months  oM,  letting  them  run  with 
their  dams,  or  more  frequently  less  valuable  cows, 
or  heifers." 


A  Radish. — The  Olentaugy  (Ohio)  Gazette 
states,  that  a  radish  was  brought  to  that  office,  by 
Capt.  C.  Plumb,  of  Berkshire,  which  excels  any 
other  instance  of  extraordinary  vegetable  produc- 
tion on  record.  It  measured  two  and  a  half  feet 
circumference,  two  feet  in  length,  and  weighed 
twenty-one  jiounds ! — Albany  D.  Advertiser. 


We  learn  from  a  friend  who  recently  visited  Old 
Concord,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  are 
about  erecting  a  monument  on  the  Battle  Ground, 
on  the  spot  where  the  two  first  British  soldiers  fell, 
and  where  they  were  buried,  and  where  their 
grave  stones  still  are.  The  land  belonged  to  the 
Rev.  and  venerable  Dr  Thayer — now  in  his  83d 
year  and  still  continues  in  the  ministry,  who  has 
given  it  to  the  town  for  that  purpose. — Boston 
Trans. 


Stone  Planing  Machine. — The  last  number 
of  the  Mechanics'  Magaz  ne  states  that  a  machine 
has  been  invented  by  Mr  James  Hunter,  superin- 
tendant  of  the  Leysinill  qu.arries,  near  Arbroath, 
which  will  entirely  supersede  all  liand  labor  in  the 
hewing  and  smoothing  of  stone.  It  is  said  to  be 
so  ingenious  and  eftective  a  machine  that  it  will 
reduce  and  polish  more  blocks  of  rough  stone  in 
thirty  minutes,  at  a  cost  of  one  shilling  and  nine- 
pence,  than  a  good  mason  could  reduce  and  polish 
in_^i»e  days  and  a  half,  at  a  cost  of  Jive  shillings 
and  ninepence  ;  and  the  machine  moreover,  will  do 
the  work  in  far  more  workman-like  manner  than 
the  man  ! 


A  letter  from  Washington  says  :  "  I  hear  today 
that  the  Indians  are  marching  fifteen  hundred 
strong  to  the  capital  of  Florida.  Mr  White,  del- 
egate from  that  territory,  has  just  arrived  from 
home,  and  is  in  great  appiehension  upon  the  sub- 
ject— blood  is  fl,owing,  and  the  greatest  outrages 
have  been  perpetrated." 


A  Bargain. — John  Jacob  Astor  recently  sold 
the  Great  Hotel  in  Broadway,  to  his  son,  William 
B.  Astor,  for  one  dollar  ttnd  delivered  the  title 
deeds  on  New  Year's  Day.  If  John  Jacob  has 
any  more  such  bargains  on  hand,  we'll  take  one  of 
them, — A'".  Y.  Herald. 


Dr  Xavier  Chabert,  the  celebrated  Kire  King, 
die<l  ii]  New  Vurk,  on  '..ednesday  last,  in  a  most 
awful  manner.  Ho  was  engaged  in  making  some 
e.xiiirimeiiis  in  chemistry  with  phosphoric  atthcr, 
or  prussie  acid,  which  exploded,  and  scattered  his 
mr.rtal  frame  iiuo  a  thousand  atoms. 


Silk  Manukactures. — At  the  benntiful  village 
of  Poughkeepsie.s,  situated  on  the  North  river, 
there  are  now  being  built  six  factories  intended 
for  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods. — Ball.  Farmer. 


The  First  Kennebec  and  Boston  Stage  left 
Quebec  yesterday  «fternoon.  There  were  three 
passengers;  one  was  Captain  Dougla."?,  of  the  barh 
Endeavor,  wrecked  in  the  ice,  who  is  on  his  way 
to  England.  The  time  taken  to  Boston,  may  be, 
— by  an  extra  expense  of  a  dollar,  so  as  to 
overtake  the  line  of  stages  at  Skowhegan — four 
days  and  a  half,  and  the  travelling  expenses  Jo 
Boston  about  twentyfive  dollars.  From  Boston 
to  New  York,  the  tinje  occupied  is  often  as  short 
as  15  to  17  hours  ;  but  allowing  another  day  and 
a  half,  the  traveller  leaving  Quebec,  may  get  to 
New  York  in  six,  and  certainly  seven  days. — 
Gaz.Dec.  18. 


Soft  Water. — There  is  a  great  complaint  that 
the  rain  water  cisterns  almost  throughout  the  city 
are  empty,  and  some  families  are  obliged  to  melt 
snow — some  even  use  hard  well  water,  and  others 
buy  aqueduct  vvati;r  at  considerable  expense  with 
which  to  meet  the  weekly  demands  of  washing 
day,  and  the  daily  calls  for  other  purposes.  Our 
cistern  has  been  empty  several  weeks — but  we 
have  neither  bought  nor  borrowed  soft  water,  and 
yet  our  washing  was  never  better  done.  We  take 
the  hard  waK^r  from  our  well,  and  into  o.:e  buck- 
et we  put  one  ounce  of  the  carbonate  of  Soda, 
which  dissolves  immediately  when  the  water  is 
warmed,  and  it  becomes  at  once  as  soft  and  harm- 
less as  the  purest  rainwater.  This  article  is  for 
sale  at  any  of  the  apothecaries  or  druggists,  and 
costs  12  cents  per  lb. — Boston  Mer.  Journal. 


Mr  Whitmaksh,  of  this  town,  who  went  to 
France  last  fall,  to  acquaint  himself  more  parti»- 
ularly  with  various  branches  of  the  Silk  business, 
has  concluded  also  to  visit  Italy  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  plans,  and  where,  ])robably,  more  is  to  be 
learned  than  even  in  Franco. — Hampshire    Gaz. 


A  French  chemist  is  said  to  have  condensed 
carbonic  acid  gas  to  a  solid  state.  The  tempera- 
ture required  was  nearly  one  hundred  degrees  be- 
low the  freezing  point. 


The  Ettrick  Shepherd,  James  Hogg,  died  of 
bilious  fever  at  his  residence  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yarrow,  on  the  21st  of  November,  aged  59,  leaving 
many  admirers  throughout  the  world. 


Mr  A.  Brunson  of  Meadville,  Pa.  says,  from  fif- 
teen years'  experience,  he  finds  that  an  Indian 
meal  poultice,  covered  over  with  young  hyson  tea, 
softened  with  hot  water,  and  laid  over  burns  and 
frozen  flesh,  as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne,  will  relieve 
the  p.iin  in  five  minutes  ;  that  if  blisters  have  not 
arisen  before,  they  will  not  after  it  is  put  on,  and 
that  one  poultice  is  generally  sufficient  to  effect 
a  cure. 
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NEW    E  N  Ci  L  A  N  n    FARMER, 


JAN.  -^5".  1836. 


(Fc*lhe  New  EriJliiMcl  Farmer.) 
MCCK,  OR  MUD  FOR  MANURE. 
Ml"  Editor: — I  wish  to  malvc,  throiij>h  your  pa- 
per, a  t'l-.w  eiiqiiiriits  res|wctiii<;  the  best  iiioile  of 
using  ttiiick  as  a  maiiBre.  Is  tnuck  profitably 
aj'plinfl  iis  a  top  dressing  to  meadows?  and  if 
good,  what  kind  of  soil  is  most  profited  by  it? — 
If  app  ii'd  to  plouglKlaiid,  what  kinds  of  crop  are 
most  benefitted  by  it  ?  !s  it  of  advantage  to  it  to 
lie  one  season  exposed  to  the  action  of  tlie  sun, 
air,  atid  frost?  Will  iit  pay  the  expense  of  ma- 
king' into  compost  in  .the  eoninion  way  of  making 
coiiip  l^ts  ?  W  i  I  it  piiy  the  extra  expense  of  cart- 
ing into  a  barn-yani,  |  rovided  the  expense  is  twice 
aa  much  as  to  get  it  on  to  the  field  ?  Is  it  a  good 
manure  for  wheat?  What  is  the  cotnparative 
value  of  nuick,  when  compared  with  stable  man- 
ure ? 

Last  winter  I  dug  from  a  muck  l)ed  something 
over  four  hundreil  loads  ;  son)e  of  which  I  put 
on  plough  land,  and  some  I  used  as  a  top-<lressing 
on  meadow  land.  I  put  on  at  the  rate  of  about 
100  s!ed  loads  to  the  acre,  about  two  thirds  of  a 
cart  load  making  a  sled  load.  That  which  I  put 
on  my  meadows,  ^p;  eared  in  the  spring  to  do 
much,  very  much  good.  No  meadow  in  the 
neighborhood  bid  so  fair:  a  drought  followed 
—  and  when  1  cut  my  grass  I  could  see  little  or 
DO  efiect  froru  it,  excepting  a  little  which  I  put 
on  some  quite  moist  land,  which  I  thought  was 
some  better.  It  was,  however,  a  common  retnark 
among  the  farmers  in  this  region,  during  the  last 
season,  that  iuauur;',  as  a  lop-dressing,  did  no 
good,  owing  to  the  dry  weather.  I  had  a  piece 
of  about  two  and  a  half  acres,  on  which  ]  put 
perhaps  250  loads,  which  J  planted  to  corn,  which 
was  a  very  good  crop  —  better  liy  far  than  I  ever 
had  known  that  piece  to  produce;  which,  by  the 
way,  I  had  planted  several  times  before.  I  left  a 
strip  through,  near  the  middle  of  abotltone  fourth 
of  an  acre,  on  which  I  put  about  one  half  the 
quantity  of  stable  dung.  There  was  a  visible 
{lifference  in  the  corn,  the  muck  having  the  pre- 
ference. When  it  was  put  in  the  corn  hills  it 
seemed  to  have  a  deleterious  effect ;  I  should 
think  worse  than  nothing:  this  might  be  owing 
to  the  dry  season.  I  put  it  into  potato  hills,  side 
by  side  with  barn  dung,  ant'  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
it  did  quite  as  iimcli  good  to  nil  ap[)earaiice. 

I  am  doing  considerable  aC  digging  muck  this 
season,  and,  perhaps,  I  may  give  you  at  some  fu- 
ture time  more  specifically  the  result  of  my  ex- 
periments. In  the  mean  time,  if  some  of  your 
many  readers  will  answer  the  above  questions, 
and  thereby  draw  the  attention  to  improving  farms 
by  this  kind  of  manure,  you  will,  perhaps,  confer 
a.  favor  on  others  beside  myself. 

I  am  acquainted  with  some  farmers  in  the 
southern  part  of  this  county,  who  have  used,  and 
aeen  it  used,  who  say  that  it  is  worth  as  much  as 
barn  dung.  1  have  learned  from  a  foreigner  that 
it  is  much  used  in  Europe,  and  successfully  too, 
as  a  manure.  The  bod  from  whieh  I  take  my 
muck  is  so  soft  that  I  cannot  get  on  to  it,  except 
in  the  winter  when  it  is  frozen.  It  was  undoubt- 
edly once  a  pond  hole  of  from  six  to  ten  feet  deep, 
containing  two  or  three  acres.  A  neighbor  of 
mine  has  dug  from  the  bed  of  a  small  river  in  a 
dry  time,  muck  similar  in  appearance  to  what  I 
used,  but  could  discover  no  good  effects;  is  it 
not  possible,  that  although  the  substance  was  the 
aame  in  appearance,  yet  his  being  taken  from  the 


bed  of  a  river,  it  might  have  been  drenched,  and 
the  virtue  as  a  maimre  washed  out. 

I  bo;  e  that  some  of  your  readers,  who  have 
made  use  of  this  kind  of  manure.  Will  give  to  the 
j.ub  ic,  through  the  medium  of  your  paper,  the 
result  of  their  ex|teriments. 

I  am,  res[)ectfully  yours,  &c. 

R.     BlSSF,I.L. 

Torrinsford,  Conn.,  Jan.  8,  1836. 

By  the  Editor. — '''he  substance  which  our  cor- 
respondent calls  muck,  appears  to  be  the  same 
which  is  denominated  swamp  mud,  river  mud,  or 
pond  mud,  by  Dr  Deane,  and  other  agricidturaf 
writers.  It  is  defined  a  black,  or  <lark  colored  sed- 
iment, foui.d  at  the  bottom  of  ponds,  rivers,  creeks, 
ditches,  and  wet  suid<en  places.  It  is  mostly 
composed  of  a  fine  vegetable  mould,  mixed  with 
the  suVistance  of  pei-ished  vegetables,  &c.  and 
therefore  it  contains  much  of  the  natural  food  of 
plants. 

"  't  is  happy,"  says  Dr  Deane,  "  for  tlie  farmer 
that  Providence  has  prepared  for  him  these  maga- 
zines of  manure  in  all  |  arts  of  the  country. — 
None  but  the  slu;  id  will  let  them  lie  unnoticed  or 
nnremoved.  When  a  di-y  autumn  happens,  the 
prudent  farmers  will  be  very  iudustriou.s  in  cart- 
ing nuul  up  from  evaporated  nomls,  and  other 
sunken  places  in  their  farms,  and  laying  it  upon 
their  light  soils,  especially  high  gravelly  knol's; 
or  into  their  barn-yards,  if  the  distance  be  not  too 
great. 

"Mud  that  is  newly  taken  up,  may  he  laid  on 
grass  land.  But  if  it  is  to  be  |)loughed  into  the 
soil,  it  should  first  lie  exposed  to  the  frost  of  one 
winter.  The  frosts  destroy  its  tenacity,  and  re- 
duce it  to  a  fine  jiowder;  after  which  it  may  be 
spread  like  ashes.  But  if  it  be  ploughed  into  the 
soil  before  it  has  been  mellowed,  it  will  remain  in 
lumps  for  several  yeai-s,  and  be  of  less  advantage. 

"  A  layer  of  mud  will  be  no  bad  ingredient  in 
a  heap  of  compost.  But  it  should  be  contiguous 
to  a  stratum  of  lime,  if  that  can  be  procured. — 
But  where  this  is  wanting,  new  horse  dung  is  the 
best  sidistitute  to  excite  a  strong  fermentation. 

"  The  be«t  method  of  managing  all  sorts  of 
mud,  were  it  not  for  increasing  the  laljor,  woidd 
be  to  lay  it  in  farm-yards,  and  let  it  be  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  dung  and  stale  of  animals.  When 
it  is  so  managed,  the  compost  is  excellent,  and  fit 
for  almost  any  .soil,  though  best  for  light  ones. 
Perhaps  the  advantage  of  it  is  so  great  as  to  pay 
for  the  increased  expense  of  twice  carting.  For 
it  will  absorb  the  stale  of  cattle  and  retain  it  bet 
ter  than  straw  and  other  light  substances." 


How  TO  AVOID  Deafness. —  Few  need  be  told, 
that  if  they  wish  to  hear  well,  and  avoid  deafness, 
they  must  guard  ag:iinst  wet  feet,  thin  shoes,  cold 
currents,  and  draughts  of  air,  keeping  on  wet 
clothes,  sleeping  in  damp  rooms  and  unaired  beds, 
going  into  the  night  air  from  heated  apartments, 
living  in  marshy  and  low  situations,  &c.  Shun- 
ning these  things,  those  who  would  retain  their 
hearing  unimpaired  till  old  age,  should  attend  to 
their  general  health,  breathe  a  pure  air,  take  as 
much  out-door  exercise  as  they  can,  live  on  plain, 
but  nutritious  food,  keep  the  mind  calm  and  tran- 
quil, and  be  esptM^ially  carefid  to  prevent  constipa 
tioti  of  the  bowels. — Curtis's  Observations  on 
Henrins. 


(From  I.nudnn's  Magaziiif.) 

A  DESCRIPTION  OP  A  MODE  OP  CUl.TrVATING 

ONIONS. 

Sir: Your   correspondent,   John   Mitch  el,  Jr. 

treats  on  the  cn'tiu'o  of  the  Onion.  I  write  not 
to  dissuade  \\\m  from  following  the  plans  which 
his  own  observation  has  suggested  to  him,  but  to 
state  my  own  experience  on  this  subject,  as  it 
differs  widely  from  his.  In  March,  1830,  1  lived 
as  gardener  "to  J.  B.  Praed,  Esq.,  of  Tyringham, 
Rucks,  aiul,  having  oce  sion  to  ii>ake  an  asparagus 
bed,  I  resolved  upon  sowing  onions,  of  the  Dept- 
fonl  sort,  in  drill  between  the  rows.  The  grouttd 
was  not  prepared  in  the  way  usual  for  asparagus, 
but  turned  over  to  the  depth  of  one  spade  only, 
(he  soil  being  of  a  tenacious  and  cohesive  quality, 
i  used  a  quantity  of  coal  ashes  and  rotten  dung, 
and  all  being  in  readiness  for  theasparagus,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  plant  it  in  rows  eighteen  inches  asun- 
der, and  the  onions  in  drills  between  these  rows. 
I  finished  each  row  as  I  proceeded,  which  caused 
a  great  deal  of  trampling,  and  the  ground  was 
remarkably  bard  after  the  whole  was  completed. 
When  the  crops  began  to  grow,  1  thought  of  hoe- 
ing, thiimijig,  etc.  ;  but,  being  a  native  of  North- 
ampton, where  some  of  the  best  onions  in  the 
kingdom  are  grown,  I  recollected  seeing,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  onions  growing  in  hard  walk,  and 
these  the  best  samples  of  a  whole  acre.  I  accord- 
ingly resolved  to  let  my  crop  take  its  chance. 
Weeding  and  thinning  were  performed  by  the 
hand,  which  greatly  increased  the  solidity  of  the 
soil. 

My  crop  wa.=i  pulled  up  without  attention  being 
paid  to  any  particidar  time  or  form  ;  the  onions 
composing  it  were  sound  and  good,  while  the 
crops  of  my  neighbors  were  suffering  from  what 
are  termed  mouldy-nosed  onions.  J  had  several 
bushels  from  a  small  piece  of  groimd,  and  was 
obliged  to  exchange  with  my  neighbors  for 
I  ickles.  1  pre.sented  Mr  Atkins,  nurseryman  of 
Northampton,  with  twelve  which  weighed  eleven 
pounds.  I  planted  twentyfour  of  them  the  suc- 
ceeding spring,  for  seed,  which  weighed  nearly 
twentytwo  pound-s,  and  were  shown  to  several 
friends  before  they  were  planted,  who  can  testify 
the  fact.  I  cannot  say  what  qunutity  of  seeds 
they  produced,  as  I  left  my  situation  at  that  time. 
A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  growing  large 
onions  ;  but,  according  to  my  hiunble  opinion, 
large  onions  are  not  the  most  desiral^e.  From 
my  experience,  (which,  I  confess  is  not  a  length- 
ened one,  as  I  am  but  a  young  gardener,)  an  onion 
from  one  to  two  i:  ches  diameter  is  the  most  pro- 
fitable, of  the  reailiest  sale,  and  the  best  for  gar- 
deners and  gentlemen.  When  a  large  onion  goes 
into  a  gentleman's  kitphen,  it  is  cut  and  a  part 
only  used  ;  and  the  remainder  loses  its  quality, 
and  ultitnately  bears  company  with  the  peelings 
to  the  dung  heap. 

I  advise  John  IMitchell,  if  he  wishes  for  large 
onions,  to  try  as  I  have  suggested  above.  His 
soil  will  suit  every  purpose.  He  will  find  an  ad- 
vantage in  time  ;  run  no  risk  in  displacing  the 
roots,  which  is  apt  to  check  vegetatioji  ;  and  he 
will  not  be  so  likely  to  get  disease  in  tlie  crops  as 
the  trampling  forms  gutters  in  which  he  can,  if 
dry  weather  occur,  put  water,  and  supjily  the  roots 
inore  gradually  with  moisture;  or,  if  a  continu- 
ance of  rain  should  happen,  these  gutters  will  carry 
off  the  superfluous  water.  Wm.  Whidden. 

Chichehy  Halt,  Bucks. 
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aVnm    lliu  TciiTR'Ssco    Fnniier.) 
RBAKING  OI<  STOCK, 

In  our  lust  iiiuiibor,  we  prniiiisiMl  to  notii-o  this 
bject  111  an  early  periinl.  We  now  proced,  in 
til  reileein  llint  pledjre,  by  replyiri",'  to  the 
leries  ot'  onr   correspomlont  from   Middle   'IVn- 


Tlie  following  rnles,  we  tliink,  are  applicable  to 
e  reari»<r  of  every  species  of  Stock  : — 
First,  —  Breed  from  the  best  stuck  yon  can 
ocnre.  There  is  littfe  or  no  difference  In  the 
pense  of  raising  a  fine  bi^'h  blooded  horse, 
irth  from  $150  to  $3000,  and  an  ill  made,  weak 
1  worthless  animal,  wbicli,  perhaps,  may  lie 
il  for  from  $30  to  $60. 

Secondly,  —  Let  your  stock  be   well   feil,  wel 
eltered,  and  in    every  respect  well  attended  to. 

half-starved  animal,  exposed  to  every  incle- 
ncy  of  the  weather,  will  attain  to  [iprfection, 
1  many  will  die  under  such  treatment.  It  is, 
sides,  one  of  the  thousand  instances  of  false 
jnnmy,  but,  in  truth,  of  Shameful  vvjiste,  thus  to 
at  any  animal  ;  because,  it  is  not  on'y  attended 
th  a  diminution  of  its  value,  far  exceedihg  the 

nse  saved,  but  it  is  a  wanton  waste  of  food. 
6  corn,  for  instance,  required  to  sustain  the  life 
I  miserable,  half-starved  hog,  vveij;hing,  |  erha  s, 
hree  years  old,  from  120  to  150  lbs.,  and  of 
eniug  him,  if  judiciously  fed,  would  have 
iscd  him,  at  eighteen  months  old,  to  have 
igbeJ  from  200  to  300  lbs.,  and  the  result  is 
lilar  ill  regard  to  other  stock. 
Thirdly, — Let  your  animals  be  as  regularly 
■plied  with  salt  as  with  food.  • 
•'ourthly, —  Let  your  food  be  properly  and 
nomical'y  prepared.  One  bushel  of  grain, 
und  or  steamed,  will  be  equal  to  one  and  a 
f,  or  two,  fed  whole  and  dry  —  and  hay  or 
w,  cut  fine,  is  proportionably  superior  in  value 
he  same  quantity,  fed  w^ithout  cutting. 
T'ifthly,  —  Let  the  best  practicable  plan  be 
pted  for  saving  the  manure  prodncei!  by  the 
■r,  dung  and  urine  of  the  stock.  '1  his  will,  if 
icious'y  applied,  be  worth  half  their  feed,  and 
letiiiies  more  than  all  of  it. 
Vs  to  the  kind  of  stock,  whether  horses,  mules, 
:s,  cattle,  or  sheep,  which  it  would  be  most 
fitalile  to  raise  —  this  will  depend  on  the  ca])- 
anil  the  description  of  each  man's  farm.  For 
aiicc,  the  farmer  who  is  able  to  keep  biood 
res  of  the  best  blood,  and  can  breed  from  first 
■,  horses,  should  prefer  raising  fine  horses  to 
les  ;  while  he  who  can  only  avail  himself  of 
rsc,  ordinary  mares,  should  breed  nniles. — 
lere  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  open  land,  for 
in,  meadow,  and  pasture,  and  several  hands 
stantly  emplo3'ed,  and  also  the  necessary  shel- 
e  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  far- 
r  ought  to  raise  at  least  horses  or  mules,  cattle 
I  hogs:  because,  the  horses  and  mules,  if  well 
plied  with  good  hay,  wi!l  require  but  little 
in  ;  the  cattle  will  consume  the  straw,  shucks, 
I  other  provender,  which  could  not  be  con- 
ned by  either  horses  or  bogs,  and,  except  for 
ture  in  summer,  they  can  be  raised  with  very 
le  expense,  while  the  manure  they  will  make 
1  he  of  great  value.  The  whole  corn  crop, 
)wing  the  oats  and  rye  for  horses,  may  be  most 
ifitably  fed  to  hogs,  and  with  the  aid  of  clover 
itnres  in  summer,  and  roots,  such  as  artichokes, 
5h  potatoes,  mangel  wurtzel,  &c.,  these  animals. 


if  properly  attended  to,  and  always  kept  in  good 
in-dcr,  will  hi-  found  to  be  amongst  the  nkisi  |  ro- 
titahlc  kind  of  stock  ;  wlnu'eas,  if  rcareil  in  the 
common  ohl  fashioned  mode,  they  will  not  pay 
for  the  irrain  consumed  by  Ihem,  even  iit  the  most 
moderate  price.  [n  the  rearing  of  stock,  it  should 
always  be  remembered,  that  care,  punctuality  in 
feeding,  and  a  strict  observance,  not  of  i  arsimony, 
or  stinginess,  but  of  true  economy,  which,  to  a 
great  ex;ent.  consists  in  liberalily,  are  imlispinsa- 
b'y  necessary  to  a  profitab  e  result.  By  the  aid 
of  these,  many  animals  vvill,  by  their  manure 
alone,  jtay  for  their  feed,  and  all  will,  by  the  same 
means,  make  full  renuineration  for  a  large  |)orlion 
of  their  sustenance. 

We  shoidd  think,  that  by  the  aid  of  c'over,  ju- 
diciously managed  and  used,  the  occupants  of  the 
fertile  land  of  Middle  Tennessee  could  not  fail  to 
find  the  rearing  of  sloi'k  a  most  profitable  employ- 
ment. 


Watering  Cattle  in  Winter. — Perhaps  it 
would  excite  the  surprise  of  many  of  our  readers, 
should  we  assert  that  cattle  generally  suffer  more 
from  thirst  in  winter  than  during  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer. Yet  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
this  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  case.  Cattle  whose 
winter  food  consists  entirely  of  hay,  straw,  and 
other  dry  materials,  need  a  [)lentiful  and  frequent 
supply  of  pnro  fresh  water.  This  many  do  not 
obtain,  as  nearly  all  rnnninji;  streams  are  covered 
with  lire,  and  cattle  are  obliged  to  wander  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  yard  to  the  watering 
place,  through  deep  snows  or  over  a  slippery 
path,  exposed  to  the  annoyance  of  dogs,  or  to  be 
cored  by  other  cattle,  an  I  rather  than  endure  this, 
they  often  suffer  much  from  a  want  of  water.  It 
has  been  ascertained,  that  a  bullock,  who  has  wa- 
ter at  command,  will  drink  it  eight  times  a  day. 
It  should  always,  therefore,  he  of  easy  access  to 
cattle  at  all  times  ;  and  not  on  a  distant  part  of 
the  farm,  or  in  the  open  road,  so  that  in  order  that 
cattle  may  help  themselves  to  it,  you  are  obliged 
to  leave  your  gate  open,  or  barn-yard  bars  down, 
and  thus  yr  iir  yard  is  thronged  with  vagrant  colts 
ind  other  ill-bred  animals,  who  take  possession  of 
whatever  fodder  they  can  lay  their  mouths  upon, 
afid  pay  no  regard  to  the  rights  of  meum  and  tuum, 
Dr  Anderson  says  that  he  knew  a  man  who  be- 
came very  rich  by  being  great  in  little  matters, 
that  is,  in  attending  carefully  to  things  which  other 
consider  of  too  little  consequence  to  claim  their 
notice  ;  and  this  man  always  made  it  a  point  to 
see  that  his  cattle,  particularly  his  milch  cows, 
should  have  a  constant  supply  of  the  purest  water. 
—  Genesee  Farmer. 


Pruning  Grape  Vines. — Hardy  vines  may  be 
pruned  any  time  during  winter.  If  the  work  is 
done  in  the  earlier  part,  the  wounded  parts  will 
have  longer  time  to  become  dry  and  hardened, 
and  the  sap  vessels  closed  so  that  there  will  be  less 
danger  of  their  bleeding  in  spring.  This  opera- 
tion is  best  performed  during  mild  open  weather, 
which  frequently  occurs  in  winter.  Many  grape 
vines  of  the  hardy  varieties  have  been  allowed  to 
grow  without  control,  and  have  consequently  be- 
come too  thick  and  numerous  in   the  branches 

All  but  the  most  thrifty  of  the  last  year's  shoots 
should  therefore  be  cut  away,  and  increased  thrift- 
iness  in  the  vine,  and  an  improvement  in  the  fruit 
will  be  the  consequence. —  Genesee  Farmer. 


CoLi)  Winters. — in  the  year  400,  the  Euxine 
was  covered  with  ico  for  20  days.  In  850,  the 
Adriatic  was  covered  with  ice,  but  for  what  length 
of  time  does  not  appear.  In  929,  thi'  luimes 
was  frozen  over  i'uv  thirteen  weeks;  tin-  same 
river  was  also  frozen  ovi  r  in  12G3,  1269,  and  1607 
and  1608.  Several  times  since,  the  same  has  bap. 
pened.  'J  he  winter  of  1683  was  so  severe  in  En- 
rope,  that  trees  were  split  by  the  frost.  Loaded 
s  edges  passed  on  the  ice  from  Boston  to  Nantasket 
in  the  winter  of  1606-7,  and  have  done  the  .same 
one  or  two  winters  since.  On  the  12th  of  De- 
cember, 1708,  the  frosl  in  New  England  was  so 
intense,  that  trees  were  killed.  A  fall  of  snow 
took  |)laee  in  Fiibruary,  1717,  so  deep  that  people 
in  Boston  had  to  gi  t  out  of  their  chamber  win- 
dows. Eleven  hnndreil  sheep  jierished  on  Fish- 
er's Island,  from  being  buried  16  feet  in  the  snow: 
two  were  found  alive,  after  a  lapse  of  28  days, 
they  having  supported  themselves  by  chewing  the 
wool  of  the  others.  !n  1780,  the  Chesa  cake  was 
covered  with  ice  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Poto- 
mac. In  the  same  year,  troops  of  horses  and 
h"avy  cannon  crossed  on  the  ice  from  New  York 
to  Slaten  Is'and  ;  and  Long  Island  Sound  was 
nearly  covered  with  ice.  Almost  all  the  birds  of 
the  forest  perished. 


Lawyers  should  stuoy  HoRTicuLTur.E. — A 
case  is  recorded  in  the  law  reports,  af  an  action 
which  was  brought  against  a  gardener  near  Lon- 
don,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  for  selling 
cabbage  seed  instead  of  cauliflower  seed.  On  trial 
it  appeared,  that  both  had  been  planted  near  each 
other,  by  the  purchaser,  and  to  this  error,  the  gar- 
dener contended  that  the  degeneracy  of  the  seed 
was  owing.  Hut  he  lost  his  cause  in  consequence 
of  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  wliat  is  termed  the 
sexual  doctrine  of  plants.  But  it  has  been  made 
known  in  succeeding  ages  that  varieties  of  the 
same  species,  as  are  cabbage  and  cauliflower,  may 
be  totally  changed  by  mixing  of  the  pollen  or  fa- 
rina of  the  flowers,  a  fact  which  not  only  teaches 
gardeners  the  ni-cessity  of  raising  seeds  of  these 
varieties  remote  from  each  other,  but  a'so  shows 
the  importance  of  members  of  the  legal  profession 
understanding  the  ))rinciples  of  agricultural  and 
horticultural  knowledge. —  Gen.  Far. 


Incorporating     Knitting Our    industrious 

dames  and  dautdters  of  the  Commonwealth  ought 
to  know  that  the  men  are  getting  the  Legislature 
to  incorporate  a  man  coiiqiany,  to  do  all  the  knit- 
ting in  the  State.  It  is  too  bad,  thus  to  break  up 
almost  the  last  ve-stige  of  fire-side  industry  left  to 
the  ladies.  We  hope  they  will  send  in  a  petition 
against  this  infringement  on  their  domestic  con- 
cerns  Advocate. 


Remarkable  Circumstance. — Upon  the  trial 
(by  court  martial)  of  Capt.  Seymour  and  the  offi- 
cers of  H.  B.  Majesty's  frigate  Challenge,  for  the 
loss  of  that  ship  near  the  port  of  Conception,  on 
the  coast  'of  Chili,  the  extraordinary  fact  was 
given  ineviitence  that  the  late  earthquakes  on  that 
coast  have  transformed  what  was  previously  a  cur- 
rent of  two  miles  an  hour  to  the  southward,  and 
that  the  soundings  along  the  whole  coasts  have 
been  materially  changed. 


The  first  efforts  in  all  great  undertakings  are 
generally  weak.  The  earliest  navigators  kept  in 
sight  of  the  shore,  distrusting  their  own  powers. 
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Remarks  ON  THE  Economy  and  SorRCES  of  Heat. 
—The  great  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  one  of  his  philosophi- 
cal essays  makes  the  following  remark  :— "  It  is  certain 
thai,  of  all  the  powers  of  Nature,  Heal  is  the  chief,  both 
in  the  frame  o!  Nature,  and  works  of  Art."  Tliis  won- 
derful power,  properly,  or  modification  of  mailer  has, 
accordingly,  commanded  the  attention,  and  been  made 
the  subject  of  the  researches  of  philosophers  and  men  of 
mind  in  all  ages  and  countries.  But  it  appears  to  us 
that  those  who  have  looked  at  the  subject,  with  an  eye 
to  economy,  have,  generally  speaking,  ]iaid  less  altention 
to  the  great  source  or  storehouse  of  heat,  which  the  earth 
presents,  than  is  due  to  its  importance. 

Dr  Hutton,  Dr  Darwin,  and  others,  have  supposed  the 
central  part  of  the  earth  to  be  a  great  mass  of  matter,  kept 
in  a  state  of  constant  fusion,  like  melted  metal,  by  heat. 
The  last  mentioned  philosopher  says,  "  The  variation  of 
the  compass  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  the 
central  parts  of  the  earth  to  consist  of  a  fluid  mass,  and 
that  part  of  this  fluid  is  iron,  which  requiring  a  greater 
degree  of  heat  to  bring  it  to  fusion  than  glass  or  other 
metals,  remains  a  solid  ore.  The  vis  incrlim  {tcndencij  to 
remain  motionless)  of  this  fluid  mass  with  the  iron  in  it, 
occasions  it  to  perform  fewer  revolutions  than  the  crust 
of  solid  earth  over  it ;  and  thus,  it  is  gradually  left  be- 
hind, and  the  place  where  the  floating  iron  resides  is 
pointed  to  by  the  direct  or  retrograde  motion  of  the  mag- 
netic needle." 

We  shall  neither  attack  nor  defend  this  theory  of  Dr 
Darwin,  a  writer  in  whom  the  fancy  of  the  poet  some- 
limes  obtains  the  ascendency  over  the  sober  judgment 
and  rigid  inductions  of  the  philosopher;  but  seek  in 
other  facis  and  appearances  some  indications  of  the  great 
magazine  of  heat,  deposited  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
great  globe  we  inhabit.  An  Eni;lish  J|(|agazine  slates 
that  "  at  Ting-Tang  copper  mine,  in  Cornwall,  1068  feet 
deep,  the  water  was  at  the  temperature  of  82  deg.  At 
Huel  Vartin  mine,  1254  feet  deep,  water  was  79  deg. 
and  at  Poldice,  117G  feet,  the  water  was  npwards  of  100 
degrees.  Although  the  heat  of  water,  in  these  instances, 
was  not  in  exact  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  mines, 
yet  its  temperature  in  all  the  cases  cited  appears  to  have 
been  much  higher  than  the  mean  teiri^ferature  of  the 
earth  at  the  surface  in  the  places  where  these  mines 
were  located. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Brl'ish  Alman- 
ac observes,  that  "  It  is  thought  that  heat  may  have  been 
the  original  cause  of  the  fluidity  of  the  earih,  and  that 
there  may  still  remain  enough  to  keep  the  interior  por- 
tions in  the  same  state.  The  more  the  subject  has  been 
examined,  the  more  evidence  has  accumulated  in  favor 
of  the  position  that  the  temperature  increases  as  i,v,e  de- 
scend below  the  surface.  There  are  numerous  insij-.nces 
in  which  we  have  been  able  by  means  of  natural  and 
artificial  excavations  to  petietrate  to  a  depth  of  from  1300 
to  1600  f?et.  The  general  inference  from  all  |he  ohser- 
vations  made  in  difTerent  parts  of  the  earth  is  that  there 
is  an  increase  of  heal,  amounting  to  about  one  degree  of 
Fah.  for  every  40  feet  in  depUi ;  that  at  the  depth  of  10  - 
000  feet  the  heat  would  be  sullicient  to  boil  waterj  and 
that  at  the  depth  of  about  100  miles,, or  1.4Gth  part  a;f  the 
distance  to  the  centre,  the  heat  would  be  intense  enough 
«o  melt  most  of  the  earths  and  stones  that  are  kno-wn  to 
enter  into  the  compositipn  of  the  globe.    Thes©   facta 


and  appearances  have  an  iuiporlant  bearing  on  the  phe- 
nomena of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  and  open  a  wide 
field  of  spec  ulalion  to  the  natural  historian  and  geolo- 
gist" It  would  be  easy  to  present  volumes  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  we  leave  it  in  the  able  hands  of  Professors  Sil- 
liman,  Hitchcock,  and  others,  who  are  adepts  in  the  sci- 
ence and  discoveries  of  G(!ology ;  we  shall  allempl 
nothing  more  than  a  few  practical  deductions  from  the 
premises,  which  may  be  of  use  to  the  cultivator  and 
economist. 

We   know   that  in  some  countries  within   the  frigid 
zone,  which  man  is  unaccountably  conlented  to  occupy 
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Apples.— Joseph  Balch,  a  fine  Apple,  of  English  ori- 
gin, name  not  known. 

Cheever  Newhall,  two  kinds,  names  unknown  ;  good. 

Pears  —Cheever  Newhall,  Wilkinson  Pear,  past  iU 
prime,  but  may  be  considered  as  keeping  well  into  De- 
cember, fully  sustaining  its  previous  good  character. 

Gen.  Lyman,  a  fine  Pear,  resembling  in  many  respects 
the  Echasserie,  of  Cox  —  stem  longer  and  skin  greener  — 
flesh  melting,  juicy  and  fine  flavored  —  with  a  firm  ex 


the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  burrow  like  bears  under    ^^^^^^  i^^^iure,  may  be  reckoned  with  the  best  of  the  sea- 


,  round  for  nearly  one  half  the  year ;  and  they  would  as 
soon  think  of  dwelling  in  castles  in  the  air  as  in  houses 
on  the  earth's  surface.  The  Eskimaux  Indians  conlrive 
to  make  themselves  comfortable  in  subterranean  habita- 
tions when  quicksilver  freezes  in  the  open  air,  with  no 
other  fuel  than  the  oil  which  faintly  illuminates  their 
dismal  divcllings.  And  although  in  our  climate  we  can 
exist  without  having  recourse  to  that  ground  heat,  which 
alone  keeps  the  poor  Greenlander's  lamp  of  life  alive 
during  the  horrors  of  a  polar  winter,  it  appears  to  me  that 
inhabitants  of  our  n>ilder  regions  might  condescend  to 
make  a  more  liberal  and  general  use  of  Nature's  subter- 
ranean magazines  of  caloric  than  they  generally  have 
done.  It  is  more  economical,  so  far  as  fuel  is  concerned, 
as  well  asregaids  other  purposes,  for  poor  families  to 
dwell  in  cellars  than  in  garrets;  and  what  are  called 
basement  stories  are  more  easily  rendered  of  a  comforta- 
ble temperature,  both  in  cqld  and  warm  weather,  than 
more  elevated  apartments. 

We  should  think  it  expedient  for  the  farmer,  in  build- 
in"  his  dwelling-house  to  seek  advantage  from  warmth 
lre.isured  in  the  earth  by  the  bounty  of  Nature.  This 
may  be  done  by  placing  his  house  on  the  south  side  of  a 
knoll,  hill  oriise  of  ground,  with  a  fair  exposure  in  front 
to  ihe  sun.  The  back  side  and  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
ihe  ends  of  the  building  may  be  enclosed  by  the  earth  of 
the  hill,  either  in  immediate  contact  with  the  walls 
which  would  give  the  most  warmth  ;  or  a  covered  wayi 
with  or  without  sky -lights,  may  be  left  between  the 
house  and  the  hill,  which  may  serve  as  a  lumber  room, 
a  place  to  preserve  vegetables  from  frost,  and  answer 
other  valuable  purposes  in  rural  economy. 

If,  however,  such  a  site  for  a  fanner's  mansion  house 
should  not  exactly  comport  wilh  Ideas  of  gentility  enter- 
tained by  Mr  Cultivator  or  his  lady,  he  may  nevertheless 
allow  his  domestic  animals  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  warmth  obtained  from  subterranean  sources. — 
Swine,  especially,  are  much  the  better  for  warm  winter 
'•abitations ;  and  if  provided  with  warm, dry, comfortable 
^  „|  -anly  lodgings  will  fitten  with  less  food,  and  gain 

n     1        <•..»!  in    winter  as  in   summer.     They  are  much 
flesh  as  fast  in    '  ,    ,  ■ 

,  L  .  c  .  J,"  ii"'  clean  as  well  as  warm  lodgings; 
the  better  for  di^  ai,.  ^     ,    ,  .  j      Z    1u 

and  if  their  styes  are  de.*^nded  on  three  sides  by  the 
earth  of  a  knoll,  or  side  hill  against  the  cold  winds  of 
winter,  wilh  some  contrivance  like  a  swinging  door, 
which  will  close  of  itself,  and  prevent  the  access  of  cold 
a.t  the  entrance,  they  will  thrive  on  but  a  part  ol  the  food, 
v»hich  would  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  support  a 
sorry  existence  in  opposition  to  the  incessant  attacks  of 
the  pitiless  elements.  S^vjne  and  cattle  intended  for  the 
ahambles,  if  well  and  warmly  lodged  in  winter,  are  half 
fed,  and  if  not  made  comfortable  in  that  respect  are 
scarcely  worth  feeding;  and  attempting  to  fatten  them  is 
like  laboring  to  fill  sieves  wilh  water.  Wilh  store  ani- 
•  inals  the  case  maybe  diflrerenl,and  if  they  are  too  warm- 
)y  housed,  they  are  liable  to  suffer  in  cases  of  accidental 
«ir  inevitable  exposure,  much  more  than  those  which 
JiaVP  never  been  accustomed  to  warm  lodgings. 


son.  For  the  Committee,       B.  V.  French. 

N.  B.— The  importance  of  the  Society's  meetings  at 
this  season  is  fully  compensated  by  the  testing  ol  a  fruit 
described  as  above  from  Gen.  Lyman,  grown  on  the  Gov. 
Gore  Place,  Waltham. 

Presentation  of  Plate.— The  Massachusetts  Hor 
ticultural  Society  at  a  meeting  held  the  24th  Oct.  voted, 
unanimously,  to  award  to  Messrs  Winsliip,  of  Brighton, 
Robert  Manning,  of  Salem,  William  Kenrick,  of  New 
ton,  M.  P.  Wilder,  of  Dorchester,  and  Samuel  Walker, 
of  Roxbury,  one  piece  of  plate  each,  of  the  value  ofjifty 
dollars,  fur  their  long  and  valuable  service,  and  success- 
ful exertions  in  advancing  the  interests  and  design  of  the 
Society,  by  introducing  valuable  varielies  of  new  fiuil 
and  flowers,  and  their  successful  cultivation  of  the  same. 
We  understand  that  the  awards  will  be  presented  to  each 
of  the  above  named  gentlemen,  at  the  Society's  Hall, 
Nos.  79  and  81  Cornhill,  on  Saturday  next,  at  12  o'clock, 
M.  by  the  Hon.  E.  Vose,  President  of  the  Society. 

Farming  Articles  for  Winter  dse.— We  have 
been  several  times  requested  by  many  of  our  subscribers 
to  prepare  a  list  of  the  various  articles  which  are  called 
for,  and  indispensable  to  the  farmer  at  this  season  of  th< 
year,  with  the  current  price  attached  to  each.  We  hav< 
prepared  such  a  list,  and  shall  publish  it  in  one  or  tw( 
weeks. 

Fatal  Accident. — We  learn  that  as  Uriel  Crocker 
son  of  Mr  Samuel  Crocker,  of  West  Barnstable,  aged  I!> 
was  hunting  partridges  on  the  13th  insl.  his  gun  missn 
fire;  and  taking  it  down  to  examine  the  lock,  resting  jl 
breech  against  his  body,  it  went  off"  while  he  held  it  ii 
that  posiiion,  forcing  the  breech  of  the  gun  into  his  bow 
to  cause  his  death  the  next  day. 


Robber  Caught.— George  Jackson,  supposed  to  havi 
been  concerned  in  the  robbery  of  the  Messrs  Ashleys 
bankers,  of  London,  was  arrested  in  Philadelphia  oi 
Friday,  15th  inst.  200L  was  offered  for  his  apprehensior, 
by  the  British  Consul  at  New  York.  About  $10,00( 
was  found  in  his  possession.  He  has  been  brought  on  t< 
New  York,  and  placed  in  prison,  subject  to  the  order  o 
the  British  Consul. 

A  cock-fight  has  been  determined  upon  between  ihi 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  sportsmen.  The  Heralc 
says  that  three  purses  have  been  made  up  for  the  occa 
sion  ;  two  of  $10,000  and  one  of  $'30,000.  O  tempora. 
0  mores !  

The  Banking  House  and  lot  of  the  U.  S.  Branch  Bank 
in  this  city  is  to  be  sold  at  auction  on  the  22d  Februarj 
next. 

•,"In  the  article  headed  "  Lucerne,"  in  our  lastnumber 
second  line  from  the  bottom,  for  "  It  has  been  mowed  five 
times  a  year,"  read  "  It  has  been  mowed  from  three  U 
five  times,"  ^c, 
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BRIGHTON   MARKET,— MoNDAv,  Jan.  "5,   1836. 
Ue|iorleil  for  the  Uaily  .^dvertiwr  &.  I'lilrinl. 

At  Market  325  Bflof  Caltle,  ami  GIO  Sheep. 

Pricks — Beef  Cuttle — A  small  adviiiiru  was  efieclerl. 
We  iiotired  a  very  fine  yoke  from  Shrewsbury,  VVurcos- 
er  Cii.  tikeii  at  37s  (id,  and  a  tew  very  fine  at  3ti8 ; 
jrimi' at  31s  (id  a  ;MsGil;  good  at  2tj9  (id  a  31s  (id; 
ni:ill  rattle  24s  a  27s. 

S/iff/i — One  lot  was  very  fine,  and  were  taken  at  398. 
The  liill  supply  for  a  few  weeks  past  lias  depressed    the 

arket.  Lots  were  taken  at  21s,  24s,  27s,  30s,  and  3l8 
id 


Stcine — None  at  market. 


TO  BE  LET, 

A  Farm,  silualed  in  .Medl'oril,  now  occupied  by  Mr  Noaii 
nil.  conlainiiig:  ahnul  2'ill  .Acres  of  Land,  in  a  high  stale 
tivalion  ;  the  buildings  are  conimodiou.s  and  in  ^ooii 
.  It  has  the  advaulaite  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Rail 
oad,  and  the  Middlesex  (Jaiial  running  through  it,  and  is 
ed  on  Mystic  Kiv  r,  which  afford  great  laciiiiies  for  trans- 
arting  manure,  &.C.  Possession  given  1st  of  April  next. 
Alsh  —  A  Tan  Varil  in  Charlestown,  near  Mystic  Kivcr 
d  occupied  hy  the  siinscribers  contaniing  1000  Vats,  with 
I  the  necessary  buildings  and  machinery  for  carrying  on  the 
nniiig  business  cvtensively.  Conneclcil  with  the  yard  is  a 
ttcr  power  sutlioieni  for  grinding  2(100  Cords  Bark  per  year, 
lljn^  liides,  smoothing  leather,  pump  ng,  &,c.  .\lso,  a  large 
d  very  convenient  wiiarf  for  landing  bark  and  wood.  Pos- 
ssion  given  immediatelv.  For  further  particulars  inquire  of 
GILBERT  TUFTS,  or 
JOSEPH  F.  TUFTS,  at  the  Yard. 
Charlestown,  Jan.  27,  133G.  tf. 

WANTED. 

A  young  man  who  has  some  knowledge  of  Trees  and  Plants 
idcrstan.ls  somewhat  of  the  iNuisery  business,  and  above 
one  who  is  active  and  energetic,  and  desirous  to  give  every 
cention  faithfully  to  the  business  of  his  employer,  i.  ay  find  a 
rmaneni  situation  and  fair  compensation  by  applying  to  the 
bscribers.  The  situali.  a  he  will  fill  is  one  ol  considerable 
iponsibility  and  no  one  need  apply  whM  cannot  satisfy  ihein 
above  points.  \VM.  PRINCE  &  SONS, 

Lin.  Hot.  Garden,  Flushing,  near  .N.  York. 
Jan  27  1836.  2l. 

A  PI.ACE   AVANTKD. 

4  capable  and  industrious  Man  with  a  Wife,  wishes  a  situa- 
n  as  a  Gardener.  The  best  of  references  will  he  given. 
iply  at  this  office.  Jan.  27. 


GARDENER  WANTED. 

A  first  rale  Gardener,  c!i?  well  acquainted  with  the  difiercnt 
partmenls  of  this  business.     None  other  need  apply.     Ad- 
P..  caieofthe  Publisher. 


QAUDEN  SEEDS  AT  $1  PER  BOX. 

Small  Boxes  Garden  Seeds,  containing  a   good  assortment 

51>   lUlaii  g„.uc..,  .o(  aaiu  Ji  ^1   ,ji,-l   UUA. 

Also  —  A  very  large  assortment  of  <Iarden  and  Flower 
leds,  raised  in  gardens  connected  with  the  Agricultural 
arehouse,  &c.  now  ready  for  sale  and  orders  promptly  exe- 

ed.  GEO  C.  <i  ■  KKEl'T, 

'an.  27.  New  England  Seed  Store. 

'ubli,hers  of  Papers  who  will  insert  the  above  a  reusonable 

9  sha'l  receive  one  of  the  above  boxes. 


WANTS  A  SITUATION. 

I  married  man  with  lo  fairily,  wauls  j  'iiuaiio-i  as  Garde- 
He  can  give  good  recommendations  as  to  his  capacity, 
. ;  understands  the  management  of  every  thing  pertaining 
ireen  House  Culture.  Application  made  at  this  office  will 
promptly  attended  to.  3l.  Jan.  27 


WANTED  A  SITUATION 

Is  Gardener,  a  steady,  active  man,  who  is  conversant  with 

•ry  department    of  the   business,  and   has   lived  for  some 

in  some  ofthe   most  respectable  places  in  Massachu 

and  will  be  highly  recommended  by  his  former  employ 

-Any   commands  directed  lo  T.  L.  G.,  care  of  Mr  P. 

oney,  Book   Store,    Federal   Street,  will   be   respectlully 

ndetJ  to.  January  5lh,  1836. 


SEEDS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

i.MO.S  B.  BASS  has  lor  sale,  at  New  Orleans,  Boxes  o 
1  Seeds  for  dealers,  small  i<oxes  do,  do,  for  family  gar 
.flhe  growth  of  1835.  Dec.  30 


VAIiUABliE  NEW  VITuRK  ON  SILK 

Imerican  Sdk  Grower's  Guide,  is  this  day  published  at  the 
ce  of  the  New  England  Faimer — being  the  art  of  growing 
Mulberry  and  manufacture  of  Silk  on  the  system  of  S'lc. 
nve  cr  .ps  each  season — by  ^*'m.  Kexrick,  author  of  the 
-American  Orchardisl;  112  pp.  price  42  cents,  neatly 
upphed  on  favorable 


ind  in  cloth.    Booksellers  and  trade 


GEO.  C.  .SARRETT. 


FINE  EAKLY  PE.IS. 

Earliest  Dwarf  Peas— the  earliest  variety  of  Peas,  grown 
from  20  to  2+  inches  high — consequently  require  no  sticks. 
Early  \\  asliiiiglon  Peas  j  a  very  produrlive  early  variety. 

Charlton        "        Enrlv  Golden  lloispur',  do. ; 
Bishop's  Ea  ly  Dwarf,  do  ;  very  Dwarfaml  early. 
Also — Dwarf  Scynielar   Peas — A  new    variety  from  Scot- 
land ;  this  Pea  will  be  fbnnd  a  great  acquisition  lor  a  very  pro- 
ductive and  delicious  late  sort 
Dwarf  Blue  Imperial  Pea; 
Large  Dwarf  .Marrowfat,  do. ;  Sec  itc. 
,    All  the  above  were  raised  expresslv  lor  Ihe  Nkw  England 
Seed  SroRE,  Nos.  51  >V  52.  Norlh  .Market  Street. 


PAItltl  TO  LET  IN  MEDFORD 

About  5  miles  from  Boston;  containing  40  acres  of  excel- 
lent Land,  well  ad.  pted  to  mowin»,  tillage  and  pasturage. 
Said  farm  has  been  heretofore  improved  as  a  milk  (arm. 

Apply  to  Luther  Angler,  near  Medford  Bridge. 

N.  B.  .Adjoining  the  above  farm  is  about  the  same  number 
acres,  of  similar  land,  which  may  be  had  on  application  to 
NATHAN  ADAMS,  Esq. 

BIcdford,  Nov.  26,  1835.  if 


SEEDS  IN  FLORIDA. 

ELTAB  STONE    BREWER,  Apalarhicola,  has  for  sale. 
Seeds,  of  a  superior  quality  put  up 


It  the  N.  E.  Seed  Store,  Bosto 


Dec.  30 


NEW  VARIETY  OF  BARLEY. 

For  sale  a  few  bushels  of  superior  German    Barley,  with- 
out hulls,  weighs  60  lbs.  to   the   bushel,   and    will  be  found  a 
great  acquisition  lo  the  cultivator.    Price  ^1  per  peck. 
Jan.  6  G.  C.  BARRETT. 


GREEN  HOUSE  GLASS. 

Of  superior  thickness  foi  salebyLORlNG  &  KUPFER 
No  10  Merchants  Row.  3m'  Jan.  6  1836. 


SPLENDIO  FLOWER  BULBS  FOR  WINTER. 

W'lLL    tJLOOM    IN    THE    HOUSE. 


Amaryllis  (most  splendidjla 
) 

Pscilticinna. 
s  Narcissus. 


Gladiolu 
I'olyantln 


HVACINTHS  — 

Boquet  Tendre, 

Groot  Voorst, 

Parquin, 

Grand  Monarche, 

Orondales, 

Voltaire, 

Temple  of  Apollo, 

Lord  Wellington, 

Madam  Zoiiiman, 

Madam  Van  .Vlurkeys, 

Glori     Floriim, 

L'Ami  Du  Coeur, 

Pyramides  des  Roses. 
200  Assorted  Double. 
200  Assorted  Single,  &c.  &c 

These  are   to  be  received    by  ihft  Vanella.   from   Holland, 
and  will  be  ready  lor  sale  as  soon  as  she  comes  up  Irom  Glou- 
cester, where  she  put  in. 
It  being  late  in  ihe  season,  and  having  a  very  large  collec- 
tion on  hand,  the  above  will  be  sold  unusually  low. 

GDX;.  C.  BARP.ETT. 


Houble  Jonquills. 
Single         do. 

thrown  Imperial  {of  varieties .) 
Fritlellera. 
Colchicum. 
Cyclamens. 

Tulips,  (assorted,)  &c.  ikc. 
.    Also -A    large    collection 
of  splendid  varieties  of  Flow- 
er. Seeds. 


SEEDS  &.  TREES. 

100  lbs.  .White  Italian  Mulberry  Seed; 
1200    "     Dark  Red  O  ion  : 
400    "     Early  Pale  Red  do.; 
SCO    "     L=iige  Yelh.w     d.>  ; 

400  "  Early  Large  White  Silver  Skined  ditto  very 
superior  and  a  far  more  sure  crop  than  any  other  white  varie- 
ty 

2500    "     Cabbages  of  all  the  choicest  kinds  ; 
2250    "     Beets  do.  do.; 

450  Bushels  Peas  do.  do. ; 

300    do      Beans  do.  do. 

Also — ev  ry  other  choice  variety  of  Garden  Seeds,  all  the 
growth  of  1835,  and  venders  and  others  will  be  supplied  at 
v<?Ty  moderate  rates  and  a  convenient  credit.  A  very  large 
stoc  of  Grass  Seeds  of  every  description,  a  few  pounds  of  a 
superior  large  Teazel  Seed,  and  all  the  choice  new  varieties  of 
Potatoes  &,c.  Chinese  and  Italian  Mulberry  Trees  of  various 
sizes  by  Hundreds  and  Thousands — Also,  a  hundred  Thou- 
sand Cuttings  perfectly  prepared  for  planting. 

Priced  Catalogues  both  wholesale  and  retail  will  be  sent  to 
every  applicant.  WM.  PRINCE  &.  SONS, 

Linnaean  Garden  &  Nurseries,  Flushing,  near  N.  Y. 
Jan  12     ■  2t 


W^ANTED. 

A  good  capable  Man  with  a  Wife,  is  wanted  to  go  to  Illi 
nois  and  take  charge  of  a  farm — also  four  or  five  good  men  for 
assistants;  liberal  compensation  will  be  paid,  with  all  neces- 
sary expenses  for  the  ourney,  for  terms  please  apply  to 
Grigg's  &  Weld,  Boston.  Letters  post  paid  will  receive 
immediate  attention.        ew6w  Jan  5 


I'  li  I C  E  S  O  I''  COUNTRY   PRODUCE. 


corrected    with    GREAT    CARE,  WEEKLT. 


Apples,  Kussetts  antl  Baldwii 
Beans,  white,  .... 
Beek,  mess. 

Cargo,  No.  I. 


,  He 


.  cash 
vard  street, 
irf. 


Beeswax,  (Americnn)     . 
Butter  store,  No.  1,     . 

Cheese,  new  milk,  . 
Feathers,  northern,  geese, 
southern,  geese. 
Flax,  American, 
Fish,  Cod, 
Flour,  Genesee, 
Baltimore 
B.illiinore,  v 
Alexandria, 
Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow  . 
sotitlietn  ilat  yell 
white. 
Rye,  northern. 
Barley, 
'    Oats,  nor  hern, .     (prime) 
Hay,  best  English,  per  ton  of  2000  Ibi 
eastern  screwed,   . 
hard  pressed,    . 

HONEV, 

Hops,  1st  quality 

2d  (juality    . 

Lakd,  Boslon,  1st  sort,     . 

southern,  1st  sort. 

Leather,  slaughter, sole, 

do.         upper, 

dry  hide,  sole, 

do.        upper,  . 
Philadelphia,  sole 
Baltimore,  sole,  . 
Lime,  best  sort. 
Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  of  2200  lbs. 
Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  extia  clear,  . 
Navy,  mess   . 
bone,  middlings,  scarce. 
Seeds,  Herd's  Grass, 
Red  Top, 

Red  Clover,  northern. 
Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 
Tallow,  tried, 
Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces 

American,  full  blood,  washed 
do.        3-4ths  do. 


barrel 

Jjushel 
barrel 


pound 


quintal 
barrel 


1  50 

2  04 
10  M 

8  50 

7  00 

25 

18 


1-2 


do 


Southern  pnllei 
less  per  lb. 


do.         1-4  and  common 
Native  washed 
^       f  Pulled  superfine,       . 
S^'  I  1st  Lambs,     . 
a  :§  <)  id      do. 

do,         . 

ol  is  generally  Sets. 


gallon 
pound 


cask 
barrel 


pound 
bushel 
cwt. 
pound 


2  25 
2  12 
II  GO 

y  00 

725 
27 


2  75;  2  83 
7  112  j  7  75 
7  62 
7  37 
7  50 
92 
86 
81 
1  06 
1  00 
62 
25  OO 
23  00 
23  00 

14 


22  00 
21  00 
21  00 


1  00 
3  12 
22  00 


106 
3  37 
23  00 


P  R  O  V 

I 

SIGN 

M  A  R  K  E 

T. 

retail  prices. 

Hams,  northern. 

pound 

12 

12 

southern,  and 

western. 

'• 

II 

12 

Pork,  whole  hogs 

" 

8 

9 

I'dlMTUY,      . 

" 

in 

14 

Butter,  (tub)     . 

" 

18 

20 

Iirmp 

o 

22 

2.1 

Eggs, 

, 

dozen 

2.^ 

28 

Potatoes, 

bushel 

,30 

.50 

Cider, 

barrel 

1  75 

200 

MORUS  MULTICAULIS. 

JOSEPH  DAVENPORT,  of  Colerain,  Mass.  ofi^crs  for 
sale  16,000  trees  of  the  .Morns  Multicaulis,  or  Chinese  Mul- 
berry, being  a  part  of  his  trees  cultivated  at  Colerain  and  at 
Suffield,  Ct.,  16  m.les  north  of  Haittlbrd,  o:.e  mile  fr..m  the 
river.  The  trees  are  from  2  to  5  feet  high.  Price  according 
to  size,  from  25  to  30  dollars  per  ho-ndred.  Were  propagated 
from  trees  that  endured  the  last  severe  winter  unprotected. 
Purchasers  will  be  lurnished  with  a  knowledge  of  its  culture 
and  suitable  soil,  which,  if  attended  to  will  ensure  it  wiihout 
protection  against  the  severity  of  our  climate.  Trees  will  be 
carefully  packed  and  forwarded  by  land  or  water  to  any  part 
of  Ihe  country.  Orders  received  by  mail  will  receive  prompt 
altenlion.  Colerain,  Oc  .  5,  1835 


TEAZLE  SEED. 

Just  received  50  lbs.  i  rime  Teazle  Seed.    The  importance 
if  this  crop  merits  the  attention  of  agriculturists. 
Dec.  16.  G.C.BARRETT. 
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.rASi.  ar,  isss; 


sg5is©ilS,2-li&^J■??. 


(l''roin  the  Spirit  of  the  Times.) 

THE  FADED  ROSE-BUD. 

As  s!ie  turned  'tlie  leaves  of  her  book,  they  disclosed 

a  faded  and    dried    Rose.     She  stirted  on  seeing  it,  but 

in  tlie  neii  moment,  with  a  tear  in  her  eye,  placed  the 

•sad  relic  of  happier  days  in  her  bosom. 

And,  art  thou  so  faded  !  yet  come  to  my  heart, 
All  robbed  of  thy  sweetness,  and  dead  as  thou  art. 
More  v.jlued  than  ever,  though  pallid  decay 
-Hath  w  asted  thy  freshness  and  odor  away. 

How  'withered  !  how  colorless  I  was  it  for  this 
I  treasiured  thee  here  in  a  moment  of  bliss .' 
Didst  token  such  changes,  when  ofFer'd  to  be 
His  'pledge  of  affection  who  gave  thee  to  me .-' 

'T  is   well  thou  art  faded  :  for,  oh  !   had  thy  hue 
'Mid    ail  that  is  faithless,  been  steadfast  and  true, 
VVh  11  anguish  !   what  mockery  were  it,  to  see 
The    heart's  dearest  visions  outlived,  —  and  by  thee. 

'T   is  well  thou  art  faded  ;   now,  close  to  my  heart 
I  I  iress  thee,  all  withered  and  pale  as  thou  art, 
Li  ke  sympathy,  too,  shall  thy  presence  allay 
T'  he  sorrow  that  wastcth  my  spirit  away. 
Nov  .  20,  1835.  Li.vcoLN. 


Reasoning  OF  Brutes — Anecdotes  of  Cats. 
—  There  lias  been  nuicli  idle  discussion  on  the 
qii  t'stion  whether  other  animals  besides  man  cx- 
er  rise  reasoning  powers,  or  are  always  guided  by 
in  .stinct.  Althotigh  this  is  one  of  the  many  sub- 
jects  on  which  'much  may  be  said  on  both  sides,' 
it  has  always  seemed  to  mc  clear  that  all  animals 
(man  included)  j)ossess  and  exercise  both  these 
p  owers,  in  greater  or  less  proportion  — the  more 
p  erfect  animals,  as  man,  and  the  elephant,  and  the 
(',og,  having  most  reason  and  least  instinct  ;  and 
t  Jie  lower  orders,  as  insects,  possessing  the  most 
:idmirable  instinct,  and  the  least  of  reason.  Still 
man  has  some  instinct,  and  the  ant  e.xfiibits  still 
more  evidence  of  having  some  share  of  the  rea- 
soning faculty. 

Domestic  animals,  by  ages  of  servitude  to,  and 
companionship  with  man,  have  not  only  departed 
greatly,  as  to  each  family,  from  their  original  wild 
character,  but  many  individuals  seem  to  have 
learned  more  than  others,  and  to  exhibit  feelings, 
as  well  as  acquirements,  different  from  all  others 
of  their  kinds.  Many  well  attested  and  interesting 
accounts  have  been  publislied  of  such  facts  of  ele- 
phants and  of  dogs,  the  animals  which  can  best 
profit  by  man's  teaching,  and  even  seem  to  share 
his  passions  and  feelings.  I  shall  state  a  circum- 
stance of  another,  and  the  least  tamed  and  docile 
of  all  domestic  animals,  the  cat,  which  exhibits 
every  appearance  of  the  possession  of  not  only 
reasoning,  but  of  feeling.  The  circumstances 
were  witnessed  by  all  the  members  of  a  highly 
respectable  family  in  my  neighborhood,  by  several 
of  whom  I  have  heard  them  stated  —  and  in  such 
manner  as  to  leave  no  possible  doubt  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  details  which  will  be  here  re- 
peated. 

A  female  cat  that  was  nursing  her  litter  of  kit- 
tens in  the  cellar  of  the  mansion  hou.se,  died  when 
they  were  so  young,  that  in  most  such  cases  it 
would  have  been  deemed  a  tnore  merciful  plan 
to  drown  them,  than  to  attempt  to  raise  them. 
But  as  cats  were  then  scarce  about  the  house,  and 


the  rats  and  inioe  very  numerous  and  destructive, 
orders  were  given  to  use  every  care  to  nurse  and 
raise  the  yoimgkiltens.  The  cellar  in  which  they 
were  was  generally  open,  being  |  artly  a  kind  of 
liiinber  room,  and  frequented  continually  by  the 
servants  in  their  different  occupations. 

Writers  on  natural  history  have  treated  the  cat 
as  devoid  of  all  affection  or  kind;y  feelings  for  its 
owner,  and  indeed  for  every  thing  else  but  self  — 
that  caring  for  nothing  but  what  conduced  to  its 
own  comfort  or  plfeasiire,  the  cat  was  a  complete 
exemplification  of  a  being  altogether  selfish.  Such 
is  truly  their  almost  universal  character.  In  ad- 
dition, we  know  that  however  tame  cats  become 
in  the  houses  where  they  live,  they  still  remain  as 
wild  animals  at  others,  and  in  the  presence  of 
strangers  —  going  abi'oad  by  stealth,  and  at  night 
—  and  flying  in  alarnt  from  the  approach  of  every 
footstep.  '1  he  cats  raised  in  our  negro-houses 
are  very  fearful  of  approaching  the  "great  house," 
and  rarely  venture  to  do  so  except  at  night,  and 
when  attracted  by  the  com;  atiy  of  their  own 
species. 

At  one  of  the  negro  houses,  about  a  hundred 
yards  distant  from  the  mansion,  another  cat  had 
kittens  of  about  the  same  age  of  those  left  by  the 
one  that  died.  This  one,  as  usual,  had  never 
been  seen  at  the  house,  and  probably  had  never 
ventured  there  except  in  their  customary  roaming 
at  night.  The  next  day  after  the  death,  this 
"quarter  cat"  was  seen  carrying  off  one  of  the 
orphan  kittens,  in  her  mouth.  She  was  chased, 
the  kitten  taken  from  her  and  brought  back.  It 
was  not  long  before  she  returned,  and  repeated 
the  attempt,  but  with  the  same  ill  success  as  be 
fore.  She  had  to  pass  through  a  considerable 
distance  e:xposed  to  detection,  and  could  not, 
without  being  seen,  escape  with  her  burdens. 
The  report  of  these  attempted  abductions,  and  the 
singularity  of  the  circumstances,  caused  the  family 
to  attend  with  curiosity  to  her  proceedings,  and 
left  the  poor  animal  the  less  chance  of  success. 
She  continued,  however,  for  several  days,  (the 
door  of  the  cellar  being  always  open)  to  carry 
away  the  kittens,  without  'neing  able  to  escape, 
undetected,  a  single  time.  At  last,  a  new  and 
more  interesting  movement  was  seen.  She  was 
bringing  one  of  her  own  kittens  to  the  cellar  — 
and  being  left  undisturbed,  she  soon  brought  them 
all,  and  placed  them  with  those  which  she  was  so 
anxious  to  nurse.  There  she  took  her  place  in 
spite  of  her  fears,  and  nursed  both  litters  as  long 
as  they  needed  it.  Of  course,  she,  and  all  her 
charge,  had  every  aid  of  food,  and  care  from  the 
ladies  of  the  family. 

Another  anecdote  of  a  reasoning  cat  will  be 
stated  which  was  told  me  by  an  intimate  and  val- 
ued friend,  whose  habits  of  observation  are  re- 
tnarkable  for  strictness  and  care,  as  are  his  state- 
ments of  every  kind  for  the  most  entire  correctness. 
He  had  a  cat  raised  in  his  house,  and  as  tame  as 
usual  under  those  circumstances.  Cut  whenever 
about  to  produce  her  young,  she  would  take  re- 
fuge in  some  out-house,  not  inhabited.  There 
she  kept  her  kittens  until  they  were  old  enough 
to  begin  to  eat  —  and  then  with  every  litter  her 
course  was  always  to  bring  them  one  by  one,  (held 
according  to  their  made  of  transi)ortiug  them,  by 
the  skin  of  the  back,)  and  lay  them  on  the  hearth 
rug  in  her  mistress'  chamber.  For  experiment, 
they  were  sometimes  taken  up  and  carried  back, 
and  more  than  once  in  the  same  instance.  But 
she  would  patiently  repeat  her  labor,  and  continue 


to  bring  them  and  lay  them  on  the  rug,  until  the; 
were  permitted  to  remain,  and  were  fed  and  takei 
care  of.  This  cat  was  a  bad  nurse,  and  generall; 
lost  some  of  her  kittens,  even  with  the  aid  thu 
obtained.  No  words  could  have  been  used  to  e^ 
press  more  strongly  than  her  conduct,  the  praye 

to  aid  her  in  her  maternal  duties "£.  Jf."  in  th 

Farmer's  Register. 


Needs    tor    1836. 

FOR  sale  a  the  Seed  Store  coanecled  with  the  N.  E.  Fai 
mer  Ofiiee 

200  bushels  finest  Early  Peas  ; 
20(»      "         Large  Marrowfat  do ; 
f)0      "        Dwarf  Blue  Imperial  do. ; 
50      "        olher  varieties ; 
100      "        liesl  Garden  Hcan.s; 

"         Dwarf  and  Pole,  Early  and  Late,  do  j 
fiOO  lbs.    superior  Long  Itlood  I'.eet  Seed  ; 
100     "     Early  I  "rnip     "  "  " 

300    "     Cahhage  Seed,  U  different  kinds; 
250     "     Fine  Long'  Orange  Carrot  j 
50    "     Early  Horn,  do  ;  ' 

200    "     Comjnon  Cucumber; 
150    ''     Long  Green,  do. ; 
100    "     Earlv  and  Head  Lelluocs  ; 
60    "     Pure' While  Portugal  Onion  ; 
500    "     Silver  Skin  " 

1000    "     Large  Deep  Red,  " 

200    "     Large  Oulch  Parsnip  ; 
150    "     Early  Scarlet  Short  Top  Radish  ; 
100    "     Long  Salmon  ; 
60    "     Turnip  Radishes ; 
80    "     Spinach  ; 
loo    "     Early  Scollop  Squash; 
100    "        "        Long        " 
100    "     Long  Winter,  do  ; 
25     "     Salsafv; 

ino    "     ICarly  While  Dutch  Turnip; 
600    "     English 
200    "     Rula  Baga, 
200    "     Mangel  Wurlzel  for  Cattle. 
Also— Cavliflower;  Hroccoli  ;'Celery  ;  Cress;  Egg  Plai 
Leek;  Endive;  Musk  and  Waler  Melons;  Marlynea  ;  Pe 
per ;  Parslev  and   Tomato  Seeds   by  the   lb.  or  oz.    /ft 
Sceils,  nfali'kinds. 

50,000  Papers  in  200  to  300  splendid  kinds  of  Annu 
Biemiiiil  and  Perennial  Flower  Seeds. 
Grass  Seeds,  Wholpude  .V  Retail. 
The  above  comprises  in  pari  ihe  slock  of  see<ls  raised  < 
pressly  lor  the  eslahlishmenl,  and  the  quality  and  goodness  v 
be  warranted  superior  to  any  ever  offered  heretofore.  Deal- 
and  others  will  please  file  in  Iheir  orders  immediately,  a 
Ihey  shall  be  faithfully  executed  for  Ihe  spring. 

Boxes  of  Garden  Seeds  for  the  country  trade,  neatly  papei 
up,  with  directions  on  each  paper,  for  sale  at  a  large  discoi 
from  Market  prices. 

Fruit  &,  Ornamental  Trees,  &c.  will  be  supplied 
the  spring,  and  orders  are  soliciled. 

GEO.  C.  BARRETT,  Agricultural  H-arWiouM 


SEEDS. 

H.  L  HOFFMAN.  Drnggisl.  St.  Louis,  has  for  sale  a  lai 
and  very  su[:erior  collection  of<iarden  and  Flower  See' 
put  up  at  Ihe  New  England  Agricultprai  Warehouse.    Dec. 
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(From  the    Genesee   Farmer.) 
TRANSPI..41VTIIVG  FRUIT  TUBES. 

Tliis  i.s  coitimonly  considered  as  one  of  tlic 
most  difficult  operations  in  the  cii'tiire  of  fruit 
trees  ;  but  if  properly  performed  is  very  rarely 
attended  with  any  difficulty  or  risk.  It  i.s  a  very 
common  opinion  that  a  transplanted  tree  must  of 
necessity  continue  nearly  stationary  in  its  growth 
for  a  year  or  two  after  the  operation,  or  at  hest 
make  but  comparatively  little  progress.  A  tree, 
however,  properly  transplanted,  will  experience 
very  little  check  in  its  growth,  and  often  apparent- 
ly none.  Hence,  the  very  great  importance  of  the 
operation  being  well  understood.  Much  lias  been 
written  in  explanation  of  the  theory  of  successful 
transplanting  ;  but  we  merely  intend  here  to  give 
a  brief  desbription  of  the  practice  which  experience 
has  proved' to  be  uniformly  attended  with  success, 
nnd  the  most  obvious  principles  on  which  it  is 
founded. 

There  are  two  great  points  to  be  observed  in 
removing  trees  from  the  soil  ;  first,  to  preserve 
the  spongioles  uninjured  ;  and  secondly,  to  pre- 
vent evaporatidn,  by  which  the  tree  becomes  dry, 
and  if  carried  Wc  excess,  beyond  recovery. 

1.  Preservation  of  the  Spongioles. — These  are 
the  minute  spongy  extremities  of  the  finest  fibrous 
or  branching  thread-like  roots,  through  which,  as 
mouths,  the  tree  receives  fluids  and  other  nourish- 
ment from  the  soil,  and  not  through  the  surface 
and  sides  of  the  roots  as  is  sometimes  supposed. 
As  these  spongioles  are  exceedingly  delicate  in 
their  organization,  a  very  slight  degree  of  violenc; 
injures  or  destroys  them.  The  more  carefully, 
therefore,  trees  are  removed  from  the  soil,  and  the 
more  entire  the  fibrous  roots,  the  greater  will  be 
the  number  of  uninjured  spongioles  remaining, 
and  better  will  the  tr^e  be  supplied  with  nourish- 
ment after  it  is  planted  again  in  the  soil.  And 
hence  the  absurdity  of  the  practice,  which  has 
begn  recommended  by  some  writers,  of  cutting  off 
most  of  the  small  fibrous  roots,  because  they  can 
not  be  easily  replaced  in  their  natural  position  in 
the  soil. 

■  2.  In  order  to  prevent  evaporation,  the  roots  | 
should  never  be  suffered  to  become  dry,  but  as 
soon  as  removed  from  the  ground,  they  should  be 
envelojied  in  some  damp  substance  ;  wetted  straw 
serves  well  for  a  temporary  protection.  But  when 
intended  to  be  conveyed  to  a  distance,  and  there 
is  a  probability  of  their  being  several  days  out  of 
the  ground,  dam|)  moss  should  be  employed  in 
packing  about  the  roots,  as  straw  is  liable  to  fer- 
ment, if  kept  in  a  wet  state.  Previously  to  pack- 
ing them  ill  the  moss,  it  is  an  excellent  practice  to 
immerse  the  roots  in  soft  mud  or  a  mixture  of  the 
soil  and  water,  so  as.  to  coat  their  surfaces,  after 
which  dust  or  dry  sand  is  to  be  sprinkled  copi- 
ously over  them  to  complete  the  coating. 

The  holes  for  receiving  the  trees  should  be  dug 
large  —  not  less  than  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter 


at  the  very  least,  andeighteen  inches  deep.  I  h'' 
hard  and  sterile  subsoil  should  be  thrown  out,  and 
its  place  supfilied  with  rich  mould  or  muck — 
Where  the  holes  arc  dug  in  ground  in  grass,  the 
turf  which  is  rcmnvoil  from  the  surface  may  be 
inverted  in  the  bottoms.  If  manure  is  placed  in 
them,  it  should  he  well  rotted,  and  should  never 
be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  roots,  but 
should  he  placed  in  the  bottom,  at  the  surface, 
and  in  the  more  remote  parts.  The  tree  should 
in  general  be  set  a  little  deeper  than  it  originally 
stooil,  l)ut  not  more  than  two  inches  ;  the  roots 
should  be  spread  out  horizontally  in  all  directions, 
so  as  firmly  to  brace  the  trees  when  they  become 
large  ;  moderately  inoist  and  finely  iiulverized 
earth  sliou'd  then  he  gently  shaken  in  about  them, 
so  as  not  to  disturb  the  position  of  the  fibres,  until 
the  hole  is  filled.  Care  should  be  taken  that  all 
the  interstices  among  the  roots  be  perfectly  filled, 
so  as  not  to  leave  the  smallest  cavities  ;  and  throw- 
ing in  the  earth  in  large  quantities  should  for  this 
reason  be  especially  avoided.  In  order  that  the 
soil  maybe  gently  packed  on  every  side  of  all  the 
roots,  it  is  very  useful,  when  the  soil  is  inclining 
to  dryness,  to  pour  in  a  quantity  of  water  as  soon 
as  the  roots  are  covered,  and  then  the  remainder 
of  the  earth  shovelled  in,  which  latter  prevents 
the  surface  from  becoming  hard  by  baking.  Af- 
ter the  operation  is  finished,  a  stake  should  be  set 
in  the  ground  leaning  towards  the  tree,  to  which 
it  should  be  tied  with  a  band  of  matting  or  of 
straw,  to  braue  it  firmly  in  an  upright  position. 

Placing  the  tree  leaning  a  little  towards  the 
south  or  southwest,  or  with  the  most  iirojecting 
branches  in  that  direction,  will  prevent  the  trunk 
being  injured  by  the  action  of  the  rays  of  the  sun 
in  hot  summer  afternoons,  an  evil  which  is  some- 
times so  serious  as  to  cause  the  death  of  the  tree. 
Autumn  is  ordinarily  the  hest  time  for  removing 
trees  ;  more  time  is  then  afforded  than  in  the  hur- 
rying season  of  siiring  —  besides  which  the  earth 
becomes  more  settled  about  the  roots,  and  new 
spongioles  are  produced  in  place  of  those  which 
may  have  been  destroyed,  especially  if  the  opera- 
tion is  not  performed  till  lale  in  autumn.  Better 
trees  also  may  be  obtained  in  autumn  than  in 
after   nurseries   have  been   culled.     But  if 


Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  lose  trees  by 
transplanting  ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  such 
a  failure;  if  trees  arc  transplanted  with  proper 
care,  there  will  be  an  almost  absolute  certainty  of 
their  living.  If,  when  they  are  taken  from  the 
earth,  care  is  taken  to  reruove  the  roots  entire  — 
to  keep  them  fresh  —  and  in  replacing  them  in 
the  soil,  to  pack  finely  iiulverized  earth  well  about 
the  roots,  preserving  them  in  their  natural  posi- 
tion, there  can  be  little  danger  of  success. 

But  it  is  not  only  necessary  the  trees  should  live, 
but  that  they  should  thrive  also;  and  for  this  ob- 
ject, it  is  indispensably  requisite  that  they  should 
have  a  large  deep  bed  of  loose  soil  for  the  roots  to 
penetrate.  If  the  ground  is  of  a  hard  or  heavy 
nature,  the  holes  must  be  made  large  and  deep 
and  filled  with  the  proper  materials,  for  if  the  roots 
are  confined  in  small  holes  dug  in  such  ground, 
they  will  succeed  little  better  than  if  planted  in  a 
small  box  of  earth. 


tender  kinds  be  transplanted  in  the  fill,  and  par- 
ticularly if  they  be  removed  to  a  colder  section  of 
the  country,  they  will,  ft-om  their  mutilated  state, 
be  more  liable  to  injury  from  frost.  To  those, 
therefore,  who  live  remote,  and  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain such  trees  for  early  planting  in  the  spring,  or 
those  who  live  in  the  colder  regions  of  the  conn- 
try.  we  would  recommend  to  procure  their  trees 
in  autumn,  and  bury  the  roots  and  a  part  of  the 
stem  and  branches  in  a  trench  dug  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  roots  being  packed  closely  together,  and 
the  branches  resting  in  an  inclined  jiosition  upon 
the  earth;  which  operation  is  technically  termed 
by  nurserymen,  lai/lns;  in  by  the  heel.  In  this  way 
tliey  may  be  effectually  protected  from  injury  from 
the  frosts  of  winter. 


(From  the  Maine  Farmer.) 
NEW    VEGETABLES, 

Valparaiso  Squash. — I  procured  and  planted 
some  seeds  of  this  kind  of  squash  last  spring,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  any  fit  for  use.  The 
failure  was  probably  owing  to  ill  management. — 
They  were  planted  rather  late,  and  had  no  partic- 
ular advantages  of  soil  or  cultivation.  The  plant 
evidently  requires  a  warm  rich  soil,  and  a  long 
season,  though  it  is  very  probable  that  by  giving 
them  a  very  favorable  situation,  or  by  starting 
them  in  hot-beds,  they  would  come  to  maturity 
here.  I  had  the  seeds  of  Mr  R.  G.  Lincoln,  of 
this  town,  who  obtained  them  from  the  New  Eng- 
land Seed  Store,  Boston.  I  received  from  Mr  L. 
the  other  day,  a  present  of  half  of  a  fine  Valparai- 
so squash,  weighing  27  lbs.,  raised  in  this  vicintiy 
liy  some  one  more  fortunate  in  their  culture  than 
I  was,  though  this  was  hardly  as  good  as  it  would 
have  been  if  it  had  got  a  little  riper.  But  as  it 
was,  it  was  altogether  superior,  far  superior,  to  any 
!-quash  or  pum|ikin  I  ever  saw.  It  scarcely  need- 
ed  any  sweetening  at  all,  to  make  the  finest  pies  I 
ever  tasted.  I  think  it  is  certainly  worth  the 
trouble,  even  if  it  is  considerable,  on  account  of 
its  unrivalled  excellence.  Mr  Lincoln  will  have 
more  seeds  to  sell  in  the  spring. 

Dale's  Hybrid  Turnip — I  received  from  a 
friend,  very  late  last  season,  a  few  seeds  of  this 
vegetable  which  has  been  of  late  years  so  much 
valued  in  England.  The  experiment  the  first 
year  indicates  that  it  will  be  very  productive  and 
valuable.  I  have  a  few  roots  which  I  will  give 
to  any  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  seed. 
Sanford   Howard. 

Hallowell,  Jan.  1836. 


Buckwheat  for  Fowls. — This  grain  given  to 
fowls,  tends  to  make  them  lay.  Rye,  on  the  con- 
trary, is   supposed   to   have   a  different  effect. — 

Maine  Farmer. 
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NOTES  ON  FARMING. 

Breeding. — It  is  laid  down  by  Cline,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  practiced  breeders,  tbat  any  improve- 
ment of  form  by  crossing,  must  dejiend  entirely 
on  the  selecting  a  well  formed  female,  larger  in 
size  than  the  usual  proportion  between  females 
and  males.  Let  the  male  be  rather  small  with 
good  points. — Sinclair,  p.  61.  The  Hollanders 
iDanage  upon  this  principle,  and  seldom  employ 
a  bull  when  over  two  or  three  years  old.  A  cross 
of  a  merino  buck  with  a  Leicester  ewe,  in  the 
course  of  four  or  five  generations,  will  produce 
fleeces  rivalling  in  fineness  Spanish  fleeces  (?) — 
Sinclair,  p.  14. 

Growth  of  Trees. — A  plantation  in  Norfolk, 
Eng.  30  years  old,  gave  the  following  dimensions 
five  feet  from  the  ground  : — Scotch  firs  39  inches 
in  circumference,  larch  36,  beech  32,  alder  32,  ash 
21,  oak  and  chestnut  28. — Marshall.  '1  be  inhab- 
itants bf  our  old  settlements  will  learn  from  this, 
when  it  is  time  to  begin  to  plant  timber  trees  for 
their  children.  The  present  forests  of  Great 
Britain  have  been  all  planted  by  the  hand  of  man. 

Planting. — '•  A  landholder,"  says  Cato,  "  should 
apply  himself  to  planting  of  bis  fields  while  in 
youth,  but  he  ought  to  think  long  before  he  builds. 

He  ought  not  to  think  about  planting,  but  be 
ought  to  do  it.  When  he  is  about  thirtysix  years 
of  age  he  may  build,  provided  his  fields  are 
])lanted." 

The  fact  with  us  seems  to  be,  that  we  do  not 
find  time  to  plant  when  we  are  young,  and  when 
we  are  old  we  consider  it  too  late — for  we  are  un- 
willing to  sow  where  we  are  not  likely  to  reap  the 
harvest.  We  should  at  least  preserve,  if  we  will 
not  plant. 

FellenhergWs  School  of  .Agriculture — Two  only 
of  the  pupils  have  left  llofwyl  for  a  place,  says 
Simond,  before  the  end  of  their  titne  ;  and  one  of 
them,  with  M.  de  Fellenbergh's  leave,  is  become 
manager  of  the  immense  estate  of  Count  Abofty, 
in  Hungary,  and  has  doubled  its  proceeds  by  the 
improved  methods  of  husbandry  he  has  introduced. 
This  young  man,  whose  name  is  Maderly,  was  a 
beggar  boy,  and  not  particularly  distinguished  at 
school.  Another  directs  a  school  establishment 
near  Zurich.  JM.  Fellenbergh  has  besides  a  num- 
ber of  puj)ils  of  the  higher  classes,  some  of  whom 
belong  to  the  first  families  in  Germany,  Russia, 
and  Switzerland.  They  live  in  the  family  with 
their  master,  and  are  instructed  by  the  different 
tiitore,  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture, 
and  in  the  arts  and  sciences  on  which  it  is 
founded. 

Carrots  are  sown  in  Flanders,  in  the  spring, 
upon  winter  and  spring  grain, — and  give  a  crop 
after  the  grain  is  harveste<l. — Sinclair.  We  have 
little  doubt  but  the  practice,  upon  deep  amelio- 
rated soils,  would  answer  tolerably  well  here,  as 
the  carrot  makes  most  of  its  growth  after  mid- 
summer, when  the  grain  is  harvested. 

Milk. — To  divest  this,  and  butter,  from  the  taste 
of  turnips,  cabbage,  wild  onions,  or  other.oft'ensive 
plants,  on  which  the  cows  have  fed,  put  a  quart 
of  boiling  water  into  each  pailful  of  milk  when  it 
comes  from  the  cow. — Marshall.  We  have  tried, 
and  found  it  successful.  'J  be  principle  of  flavor  is 
volatile,  and  the  beat  of  the  water  dissipates  it. — 
Cultivator. 


The  inspections  of  Flour  at  Baltimore  in  1835, 
show  an  excess  over  the  inspections  of  1834,  of 
37,000  barrels. 


CARROTS. 

Mr  Editor. — As  I  have  seldom  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  looking  over  the  numbers  of  your  very 
useful  paper,  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
subject  of  this  article  may  not  be  familiar  to  your 
readers;  but  presuming  that  "line  upon  line,"  is 
as  applicable  to  agriculture  as  to  morals,  1  am  in- 
duced to  communicate  the  results  of  my  very 
limited  experience  in  this  branch  of  husbandry. 

The  soil  best  adapted  to  the  cultiv.ation  of  the 
carrot,  is  a  deep  sandy  loam,  uniformly  rich  to 
the  depth  that  the  root  is  expected  to  penetrate. 
Corn  or  potatoes  are  a  good  jjreceding  crop ;  but 
f  am  unable  to  say  whether  they  will  successfully 
follow  Ruta  Baga.  It  has  been  asserted,  with 
what  truth  I  know  not,  tbat  corn  should  not  fol- 
low this  turnip.  It  may  be  that  this  root,  being  a 
hearty  feeder,  extracts  from  the  soil  more  than  a 
fair  proportion  of  some  peculiar  constituent  of  the 
corn  plant.  The  land  should  be  deeply  ploughed 
in  the  fall,  and  in  the  spring  a  good  coat  of  well 
rotted  manure  should  be  evenly  spread  upon  the 
surface  and  harrowed  in.  Cross-plough  and  bar- 
row smoothly  ;  and  the  application  of  a  roller, 
four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  would  greatly  im- 
prove the  preparation  for  this  crop  as  well  as  for 
most  others.  With  a  horse,  plough  the  back-fur- 
rows into  ridges  1  1-2  to  2  feet  apart ;  then  with 
the  head  of  a  rake,  or  some  similar  instrument, 
strike  off"  the  crown  of  tlje  ridges  until  they  are  3 
or  4  inches  in  width,  and  make  a  drill  an  inch  deep 
in  any  manner  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  operator 
may  suggest.  The  seed  is  then  sown  pretty 
thickly  along  the  drill,  and  covered  either  with  a 
rake  head,  or  light  hand  roler,  so  as  to  be  slightly 
pressed  down, — as  soon  as  the  plants  are  well  up, 
at  the  first  hoeing,  all  the  surplus  plants  are  weeds  ; 
cut  out  without  sparing.  In  the  culture  of  the 
carrot  the  crop  is  always  injured  by  sparing  the 
hoe  and  the  weeding  ;  keep  the  garden  clean  of 
weeds,  and  if  you  are  desirous  of  a  great  crop  do 
not  allow  two  carrots  to  stand  within  three  inches 
of  each  other.  In  harvesting,  run  a  small  plough 
with  one  yoke  of  oxen  near  the  side  of  the  range 
of  carrots,  and  as  deep  as  possible  ;  by  this  means 
the  earth  is  loosened,  and  if  the  rows  are  straight, 
one  side  of  the  carrot  is  nearly  laid  bare,  this 
greatly  facilitates  the  0|;eration  of  gathering,  as  the 
laborers  may  then  easily  draw  them  by  the  tops 
and  throw  them  into  carts.  Two  pounds  of  seed 
are  sufficient  for  an  acre.  For  making  the  hol- 
lows on  the  ridges  for  the  reception  of  the  seed, 
I  have  used  a  wheel  made  of  thick  board,  about 
18  inches  in  diameter  ;  the  circumference  bevelled 
on  both  sides  to  a  sharp  periphery,  and  managed 
by  a  slight  frame  similar  to  a  common  wheel  bar- 
row ;  any  man  may  make  such  an  one  in  an  hour 
or  two. 

1  think  the  carrot,  for  milch  cows,  or  fattening 
cattle,  is  superior  to  any  other  root  whatever,  (pos- 
sibly excepting  the  parsnip;) — For  swine  i  liave 
never  used  them,  Horses  are  said  to  became  re- 
markably fond  of  them,  and  many  hundred  tons 
are  annually  raised  in  the  yicintty  of  Boston  for 
feeding  livery  horses  in  the  city.  No  crop  will 
better  pay  for  extra  cultivation  ;  and  fine  tilth  is 
indispensable, — Mechanic  and  Farmer. 


Great  and  Important  Invention. — Our  in- 
genious townsman,  Mr  Alexander  McGrew,  has 
invented  a  mode  for  obtaining  and  applying  power 
for  the  purpose  of  propelling  cars  upon  canals, 
and  rivers,  which  we  deem  of  the  utmost  impor- 


tance, and  which  in  our  opinion,  must  sooner  or 
later  in  a  great  measure  supersede  the  use  of  steam. 
The  power  is  derived  from  condensed  air,  obtained 
and  applied,  in  a  manner  so  cheap  and  simple,  as 
to  render  the  expense  a  matter  of  little  or  no  con- 
sequence. Air  used  in  the  manner  proposed  by 
Mr  M'G.,  has  advantages  over  steam,  in  many  es- 
sential particulars.  It  is  infinitely  less  liable  to 
explosion,  but  in  case  of  such  an  event,  power  to 
do  mischief  is  greatly  diminished,  being  uncon- 
nected with  boiling  water.  It  is  likewise  much 
more  safe,  in  consequence  of  its  not  involving  the 
slightest  danger  from  fire.  Where  cars  or  boats 
are  propelled  by  steam,  there  is  constantly  danger 
from  this,  and  numerous  instances  of  immense 
destruction  of  life  and  projjerty  have  therefore 
occurred  from  that  element.  The  annoyance,  too, 
arising  from  the  sparks  and  smok,-  of  steam  cars, 
is  very  considerable  to  the  traveller,  but  will  be 
wholly  avoided  by  the  use  of  condensed  air.  The 
great  and  overwhelming  superiority,  however  of 
the  use  of  the  latter  over  the  former  element,  con- 
sists in  its  economy.  Air  may  be  condensed  and 
used  upon  the  plan  under  consideration,  without 
scarcely  any  expense,  except  that  which  is  incur- 
red in  the  first  instance  in  preparing  the  Receiv- 
ers and  Machinery. 

We  have  witnessed  by  the  politeness  of  Mr 
McGrew,  the  practical  operation  of  this  invention, 
and  are  fully  convinced  of  its  entire  success.  Mr 
McGrew  has  exhibited  his  plan  and  practical 
models  to  several  of  the  most  distinguished  Engi- 
neers in  the  United  States,  all  of  whom  concur  in 
deeming  the  invention  of  the  highest  possible  im- 
portance, and  declare  their  belief  that  it  will  almost 
entirely  supersede  the  use  of  steam. — Cin.  JFhig. 


The  project  of  steam  communication  between 
England  and  America  contemplates  the  construc- 
of  two  English  and  two  American  steatners,  each 
of  300  horse  power  and  1200  tons. 

The  mercury  sunk  to  15  below  0,  at  Haverhill, 
Mass.  on  Saturday  last. 


Eli  Whithey,  the  inventor  of  the  cotton-gin, 
was  born  at  Westborongb,  Mass.  His  father  was 
a  respectable  farmer.  The  invention  is  said  to 
have  raised  the  value  of  real  estate  at  the  South. 
100  per  cent,  and  the  benefits  of  it  have  been  es- 
timated at  over  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
It  enables  one  man  to  perform  the  work  of  a  thou- 
sand men,  and  furnishes  to  the  whole  family  of 
mankind,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  the  most  essential 
article  of  their  clothing. — JVor.  Adv. 


Railroads  in  Winter. — In  consequence  of 
the  rails  being  coated  with  ice,  the  cars  have 
ceased  running  for  the  present  on  all  the  Rail- 
roads in  this  vicinity.  The  Providence  Railroad 
and  the  Dedhani  Branch  are  entirely  "  unavail- 
able " — and  the  constant  passing  of  stage-coaches 
through  our  village  reminds  us  of  old  times. — 75. 


A  man  was  recently  buried  alive  in  a  coal  mine 
in  Ayreshire,  where  he  subsisted  twentythree  days 
on  chalybeate  water  and  tobacco,  the  former  of 
which  from  its  astringency,  and  the  latter  by  its 
nauseating  qualities,  being  calculated  to  allay  hun- 
ger. He  became  a  perfect  skeleton,  and  died 
from  extreme  exhaustion  shortly  after  he  was 
taken  out. 
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(Tram  the  Saletu  Ohserver.) 
HORTICULTURAL   ADDRKSS. 

Our  young  towiisiiian,  John  L.  Rupsoll,  deliver- 
ed  the  Address  before  llie  Ulassacliuselts  Horticul- 
tural Society,  the  present  year,  being  the  Seventh 
Anniversary  occasion.  Mr  R.,  it  will  be  recollect- 
ed, is  Professor  in  the  Society.  His  thorough 
knowledge,  enthusiasm  and  delight  in  this  and 
kindred  subjects  of  natural  science,  are  well 
known  to  all  who  know  the  author  ;  and  on  this 
occasion  he  seems  to  haVe  acquitted  himself  with 
great  felicity  and  credit. 

The  following  extract  contains  pertinent  and 
just  sentiments  : — 

"  The  simplicity  of  nature  is  overlooked  in  too 
many  instances  for  the  more  gaudy  and  dazzling 
productions  of  art.  Among  the  supposed  trea- 
sures of  collections,  in  vain  may  one  seek  for 
some  species,  till  at  length,  disappointed  in  his 
search,  he  tinds  it  under  the  disguise  of  an  anom- 
alous character,  in  some  mutilated  hybrid,  or  mon- 
strous developement.  Our  floriculture  needs  thus 
a  cautious  hut  reforming  hand  ;  a  substitution  of 
some  of  that  zeal  for  new  and  foreign  eccentrici- 
ties of  floral  skill  by  a  closer  attention  to  the  rich 
native  treasures  of  our  own  smiling  fields  and 
verdant  meadows,  of  our  forest  clad  mountains 
and  limpid  streams,  and  an  endeavor  to  take  a 
deeper  interest  in  nature,  as  she  is.  She  recog- 
nizes, it  is  true,  none  of  the  artificial  distinctions 
lof  science  ;  but  what  superfluous  production  of 
ithis  or  that  organ,  what  operation  of  art  by  the 
'Curious  effects  of  cultivation,  can  exceed  the  sim- 
iple  beauty  of  a  permanent  species.  What  skill 
Ihas  imitated  or  excelled  the  vivid  glory  of  the 
•Cardinal  Flower,*  mocking  the  dyes  of  the  pain- 
Iter  ?  What  perfection  superadded  to  the  white 
water-lilyt,  of  unrivalled  purity,  floating  amidst 
lits  broad  protecting  shield-like  leaves  ?  Does 
ithat  little  harbinger  of  our  lingering  northern 
•springs,  the  pale  liverwort,!  which  dares  to  tell  us 
lof  the  coming  sunny  days,  appear  more  interest- 
liog  to  the  cultivated  and  refined  eye,  because  art 
Ihas  succeeded  in  producing  a  few  more  petals,  by 
itbe  destruction  of  its  tiny  filaments,  which  other- 
wise contrast  so  delicately  with  them.'  The  al- 
itnost  endless  varieties  which  have  sprung  into 
lexistence  in  the  floral  department,  it  has  been 
lasserted  has  given  alarm  to  system  makers  and 
iscientific  men.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the 
itoo  prevailing  taste  for  variety  is  more  to  be  la- 
mented than  deprecated  ;  and  it  becomes  the  en- 
deavors of  every  learned  and  enterprising  Society, 
founded  for  the  encouragement  and  pursuit  of 
horticultural  skill,  and  a  taste  for  gardening,  to 
form  a  new  standard  of  merit  or  value  for  the  sub- 
jects of  its  pursuits.  Did  fashion,  that  mighty 
potentate  over  hiiman  society,  sanction  the  taste 
for  the  pure  sim|  licity  of  Nature,  and  were  plants 
adtnired  for  their  intrinsic  value,  rather  than  as 
artificial  productions,  there  would  be  as  much 
satisfaction,  not  to  say  more  intellectual  improve- 
ment, in  that  taste  which  dictates  her  study  ;  and 
our  gardens  and  conservatories  would  shine  con- 
spicuously by  the  harmonious  blending  of  true 
species  with  curious  and  costly  varieties.  The 
perfection  of  her  works  is  lost  in  the  mutilations 
of  art.  We  can  admire  a  fine  column,  or  gaze 
with  just  admiration  on  a  splendid   edifice ;    but 


even  tliesr  shrink  irj  comparison,  .■mil  cannot  ln-.n- 
the  Ic.-l  of  her  unrivalled  siiill.  ]f  we  carry  our 
operations  into  her  precincts,  we  cannot  improve, 
we  must  mar." 


•Lobelia  Cardinalis.  tNymphoea  Odorata. 

$Hepatica  triloba. 


MicASURFS  IN  Length. — Pleasures  in  length 
are  the  distance  of  one  object  to  another,  in  some 
agreed  standard. 

A  line  is  the  tenth  of  a  digit  and  the  100th  of 
a  foot. 

A  geometrical  pace  is  4-4  feet  English  ;  and 
an  English  mile  contains  1200,  or  1760  yards,  or 
5280  feet. 

A  Scotch  mile  contains  1500  paces  ;  a  German 
mile  4000  ;  a  Swedish  mile  5000  ;  the  Russian 
mile  750  paces. 

A  hand  used  in  measuring  the  height  of  horses 
is  4  inches. 

A  degree  of  latitude  at  the  equator,  is  69  l-7th 
English   miles. 

A  surveyor's  chain  is  4  poles,  or  66  feet,  divided 
into  100  links  of  7  92  inches.     A  square  chain  is 
16  poles,  and  10  square  chains  are  an  acre.     910 
acres  are  a  square  mile  ;  and    4840  square   yaids 
are  an  acre,  169  58  yards  each  way. 
The  Irish  acre  7840  square  yards. 
The  Scotch  acre  1  27  English. 
A  French  arpent  5-8ths  of  an  English  acre. 
121  Irish  acres  are  equal  to  196  English. 
48  Scotch  acres  are  equal  to  61  English. 
11  Irish  miles  are  equal  to  14  English. 
80  Scotch  miles  are  equal  to  91  English. 
A  sea  league  is  3,  4536  miles,  or  the  20th   of  a 
degree. 

6078  feet  are  a  sea  mile. 

A  degree  at  the  Equator  is  365,  101  feet,  or  69 
148  miles,  or  69  l-7th  nearly.  In  latitude  66  20 
Maupertius  measured  a  degree  of  latitude  in  1737, 
and  made  it  69  603  ;  and  Swauberg  in  1803,  made 
it  49  292.  At  the  Equator  in  1744,  four  astrono- 
mers made  it  68  732 ;  and  Lambton  in  lat.  12,  68 
743.  Mudge,  in  England,  makes  it  69  148  ;  Cas- 
sina,  in  France,  in  1718,  1740,  made  it  69.12,  and 
Biot  68.769  ;  while  a  recent  measure  in  S|)ain 
makes  it  but  66  63,  less  than  aX  the  equator,  and 
contradicts  all  the  others,  proving  the  earth  to  be 
a  prolate  spheriod,  which  was  the  opinion  of  Cas- 
sina,  Bernouilla,  Buler,  and  others,  wliile  it  has 
more  generally  been  regarded  as  an  oblate  sphe- 
riod. 

Degrees  of  longitude  are  to  each  other  in  length, 
as  the  cosines  of  their  latitudes.  For  every  10° 
they  are  as  follows. 

44  48 
39  69 
24  6 
23  67 
12  02 

The  pendulum  which  vibrates  seconds,  39  1393 
inches,  at  Lomlon,  is  the  standard  for  the  British 
measures.  One  mile  is  equal  to  16  18.833  such 
pendulums. 


Equator 

69  2 

50- 

10° 

68  15 

55 

20 

65  27 

60 

30 

59  93 

70 

40 

53  1 

80 

Fatteni.ng  Hogs  on  Apples. — Mr  Tucker: 
I  send  you  the  result  of  my  experience  of  fattening 
swine  on  apples,  although  far  from  an  accurate 
statement.  I  had  about  400  apple  trees,  mostly 
sour,  occupying  about  10  acres  of  land  —  the 
trees  have  been  planted  from  20  to  25  years.  I 
had  30  swine,  and  from  30  to  40  shoats  and  pigs ; 
they  were  of  the  small  Grass  breed,  and  in  com- 
mon  order  on  or  about  the  15th    September,  at 


wliicli  time  they  wi'ro  turned  into  the  orchard, 
win  10  tluy  roniaiiH;d  until  most  of  lii'in  were 
butchered,  which  was  the  latter  part  of  November 
and  first  of  December.  The  whole  amount  of 
pork  I  am  iinalilc  to  state  accurately,  having 
used  some  in  Qur  family  without  weighing  ;  pro- 
bably 300  lbs.  besides  which  I  butchered  5,156  lbs. 
which  was  wholly  fatted  on  apples  wilhout  any 
grain.  The  pork  was  as  good  as  any  I  ever 
tasted,  and  I  fhallenge  any  gourmand  to  tell  the 
difference  between  that  and  corn  fed  pork.  Be- 
sides this,  I  sold  $12  worth  on  foot,  and  have 
about  a  dozen  store  hogs  in  fine  order. 

\\  hat  the  value  of  the  hogs  were  when  I  com- 
menced fatting,  I  am  unable  to  state,  but  this  I  can 
say,  that  I  never  saw  hogs  fatten  any  faster  than 
they  do  on  good  ripe  apples,  whether  sweet  or 
sour,  although  sweet  ones  are  the  best. 

I  would  ask  my  farming  brethren,  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  working  their  apples  into  cider,  many 
of  them  at  75  cents  per  barrel,  whether  they  are 
making  better  profits,  or  adding  more  to  the  com- 
forts of  their  fellows,  by  so  doing,  and  thus  sup- 
plying a  class  of  men  wit:i  a  drink  as  injurious  as 
the  worst  distilled  liquor  in  our  country?  This 
is  the  fourth  time  I  have  fatted  hogs  on  apples,  and 
invariably  with  good  success. — Correspondent  of 
Gen.  Farmer 


To  COOK  Caoliflowers. —  Cut  it  when  close 
and  white,  and  of  a  middling  size  ;  cut  the  stem 
SO  as  to  separate  the  flower  from  the  leaves  below 
it.  Let  it  lie  in  salt  and  water  awhile  ;  then  put 
it  into  boiling  water,  with  a  handful  of  salt. — 
Keep  the  boiler  uncovered,  and  skim  the  water 
well.     A   small    flower  will  require  about  fifteen 

minutes   boiling  —  a  large   one  about   twenty 

Take  it  up  as  soon  as  a  fork  will  easily  enter  the 
stem  :  a  little  longer  boiling  will  spoil  it.  Serve 
it  up  with  gravy,  or  melted  butter. —  Gen.  Far. 


JoHN.NY-CAKES. — .\  Correspondent  at  Goshen, 
sends  us  the  following  directions  for  inaking  su- 
perior Indian  Johnny-Cakes,  with  a  request  that 
they  may  have  a  jilace  in  the  Cultivator. 

"Take  one  quart  of  milk,  three  eggs,  one  tea 
S|ioonful  salteratns,  one  tea  cup  of  wheat  flour,  and 
Indian  meal  sufficient  to  make  a  batter  of  the  con- 
sistency of  pan-cakes.  Bake  quick,  in  pans  pre- 
viously buttered,  and  eat  warm  with  butter  or 
milk.  The  addition  of  wheat  flour  will  be  found 
to  be  a  great  improvement  in  the  art  of  making 
these  cakes.  Those  who  have  not  got  eggs  will 
find  that  it  will  do  very  well  without." — Mb.  Cul. 

Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture. — It  is 
stated  that  the  celebrated  chemist,  Lavoisier,  cul- 
tivated 240  acres  of  land  in  La  Vendee  on  chemi- 
cal principles,  in  order  to  set  a  good  examjjle  to 
the  farmers.  His  mode  of  culture  was  attended 
with  such  success,  that  his  crops  amounted  to  a 
third  more  than  those  which  were  produced  by 
the  usual  method;  and  in  nine  years  his  annual 
produce  was  doubled.  Yet  the  generality  of  our 
yeomanry  would  as  soon  think  of  studying  He- 
brew, as  the  elementary  principles  of  chemistry. 
—  Gibbon's  Adv.  of  Sci. 


Speaking  of  the  ancient  Romans,  Johnson  said 
— "They  were  a  people,  who,  \^^.ile  they  were 
poor,  robbed  their  neighbors ;  and  when  they  be- 
came rich,  robbed  one  another." — Bosicell. 
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(For  llie  New  England  Farmer ) 


INTEREST  OP  MONEY-PiiRNlCIOUS    LAWS~ 

Of  all  the  numprouslawsofoiir  Cominoiiwealth, 
there  are  none  wliicli  affect  more  injuriously  the 
prosperity  of  the  i)eoi)le  of  the  country  at  large, 
than  thi>  laws  which  limit  the  rate  of  interest.  I 
refer  in  this,  more  particularly,  to  the  jirosperity 
of  landholders  jrenerally,  or  of  that  very  niunerous 
class,  which  have  been  denominated,  the  substan- 
tial yeomanry. 

Good  farming  is  an  art  which  requires  a  capital. 
And  none  can  be  more  fully  sensible  of  this  im- 
portant fact,  than  our  eminently  distiujiuisheil 
practical  farmers,  and  especia'ly  those,  who,  living 
in  the  vicinity  of  our  Capital,  contribute  so  large- 
ly to  the  supples  of  its  markets.  Even  the  pre- 
paration and  recovery  of  first-rate  larids,  which 
have  been  exhausted,  or  fur  a  length  of  time  ne- 
glected, and  liefore  the  cultivation  begins,  is  an 
expense.of  itself,  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  and 
to  bring  them  up,  and  at  once,  to  a  state  of  liigh 
fertility.  Residing  as  I  do,  in  a  fertile  region,  and 
but  six  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  this  fact 
I  know,  and  that  it  costs  as  nnicli  in  the  first  in- 
stance, generally,  and  in  many  even  more,  th;m 
the  whole  value  or  cost  of  the  land  itself,  in  this 
day,  to  prepare  such  grounds  for  highly  profitable 
cultivation.  Once  prepared,  they  may  retain  their 
fertility  for  three  years,  producing  numerous  and 
profitable  crops;  but  at  the  end  of  this  period, 
they  will  again  require  a  new,  but  less  expensive 
preparation. 

By  a  gentleman,  (the  Hon.  John  Lowell,)  who 
has  resided,  or  travelled,  during  several  years  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  the  public  have  been  in- 
formed, that  in  those  parts  of  England  where 
farming  has  been  carried  to  a  very  high  state  of 
perfection,  that  the  tenant  of  the  land,  previous  to 
entering  upon  a  large  farm,  on  a  long  lease,  must 
first  of  all,  be  provided  with  an  amount  of  capital, 
'  which  would  astonish  a  noviciate  of  our  own 
country.  He  has  stated,  and  we  believe  that  his 
testimony  must  always  be  true,  that  a  tenant  on  a 
long  lease,  on  a  farm  of  the  first  magnitude,  in 
great,  aristocratic,  old  England,  requires  a  capital 
of  £10,000  sterling,  before  he  is  prepared  to  begin 
farming;  1  state  the  amount  from  memory,  but 
am  positive  I  cannot  be  mistaken. 

Whether  the  land  has  been  duly  prepared  or 
not,  the  labor  of  cultivation  is  usually  the  same, 
hut  the  difference  in  the  actual  profits  may  be 
infinitely  great  ;  since,  in  the  one  case,  the  profits 
of  the  labor  on  tfie  pejinrious  soil,  are  all  absorbed 
and  lost  to  the  cultivator;  while,  on  the  land 
which  has  been  suitably  pre|iared,  the  bountiful 
harvests  and  eminent  prosperity  are  the  just  re- 
compense of  the  husbandman;  and  his  very  great 
reward,  though  it  comes  not  so  quickly,  it  comes 
surely. 

It  must  be,  I  think,  sufficiently  obvious  tio  every 
one  who  has  thoroughly  examined  the  subject, 
that  my  premises  mi(4f  be  true;  but  bow  is  this 
capital,  so  indispensably  necessary  in  the  com. 
mencement  to  every  farmer,  to  be  obtained  ? 

It  is  true,  that  in  our  country,  and  esjfecially  in 
our  great  city  capitalists,  and  moneyed  institutions, 
of  various  names  and  natures,  and  with  abundant 
disposeable  funds,  do  exist,  and  miich  abound 
Yet,  as  if  with  one  common  consent,  the  farmers 
are  more  or  less  explicitly  told  by  them,  that  "«/ie^ 


country,"  or  that  "  it  is  contrary  to  their  rule." — 
This  is  almost  the  only  answer  which  they 'ever 
receive,  or  ever  will  receive,  while  this  law  which 
limits  the  rale  of  interest  to  six  per  cent,  is  per- 
mitted to  exist.  It  is  but  justice  here  to  say,  that 
ihere  have  been,  and  still  are,  highly  benevolent 
individuals  in  the  city,  as  well  as  in  the  country, 
who  have  been  the  exceptions  to  this  general  rule. 
Thus  cut  ofl^  from  the  abundant  and  needful 
resources,  —  thus  jjaralyzed,  —  thus  unequally  cir- 
cumstanced,—  the  farmer  is  compelled,  through 
the  influence  of  this  baneful  law,  to  till  the  sterile 
fields  in  abject  poverty  ;  or  by  inexorable  neces- 
sitv,  to  sell  or  to  sacrifice  his  lands,  which  the 
sa\\u\  ]i\ws  have  degraded  and  made  unavailing  — 
to  sell,  perchance,  to  the  capitalist,  and  to  become 
himself  an  exile.  He  forsakes  his  native  coun- 
try ;  driven  by  relentless  fate,  he  forsakes,  without 
regret,  his  exhausted  soil,  and  hies  him  to  the 
distant  West,  to  new  lands  and  a  far  distant  coun- 
try, where  our  numerous  and  devoted  |)opulation 
have  been  fast  hastening,  ami  from  the  san)e  des- 
olating cause,  for  forty  years,  in  the  flood  tide  of 
emigration,  to  return  no  more. 

In  times  of  scarcity  and  distress,  and  when 
money  is  always  of  more  worth  than  the  present 
legal  rate  of  interest,  the  law  operates  as  a  bounty 
chiefly  and  exclusively  to  those  who  indirectly 
evade  its  provisions,  defying  alike  the  law  and  its 
penalties.  But  the  cost  of  its  violation  is  borne 
by  the  necessitous  borrower,  who  is  compelled  to 
pay  the  full  value,  or  unlawful  interest,  and  also 
the  cost  of  the  negociation. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  and  in  this  critical 
stage  of  the  conflict,  many  capitalists  withdraw 
from  the  competition  and  from  the  money  market, 
purely  on  account  of  this  law,  thereby  augment- 
ing still  further  the  general  distress.  New  acts  of 
incorporation  are  called  for,  with  new  powers  and 
privileges,  or  they  are  induced  to  send  their  capi- 
tal abroad,  to  the  upbuilding  of  other  states,  and 
countries,  and  cities,  where  laws  so  utterly  unwor- 
thy of  the  enlightened  age  and  community  in 
wiiich  we  live,  do  not  prevail  ;  and  where  the 
lands  in  the  country,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
cities,  are  duly  appreciated,  i'ud  have  risen  in 
value,  in  a  measure  from  this  cause,  and  in  a  de- 
gree fully  commensurate  with  the  increase  of 
wealth  and  of  population. 

Yet  there  may  be,  indeed,  at  times,  many  capi- 
talists, who,  not  having  any  immediate  use  for 
their  abundant  funds,  would  willingly  invest  them 
on  the  most  safe  security,  at  a  rate  of  interest  cveJ^ 
less  than  the  present  legal  rate,  were  this  law  i-e- 
pealed  ;  knowing  that  then  they  might  be  assured 
of  repayment  at  the  time  required  ;  the  borrower 
being  lir  this  case,  permitted  to  exercise  the  right, 
ujirestraifled  by  law,  to  repay  him,  by  borrowing 
of  anothef,  even  at  an  advanced  rate  of  interest, 
if  he  pleased. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  to  aacrWie  fault  to  our  capi- 
talists generally,  and  without  cause  ;  their  charac- 
ters are  well  known  and  duly  appreciated,  and  on 
the  score  of  liberality  will  not,  as  I  trust,  sutler 
by  a  comparison  with  those  of  any  country  or  city 
on  earth.  The  fault  lies  in  our  lates,  and  not  in 
them.  In  our  legislators,  who  have  invented  a 
critne  which  men  do  not  regard  as  a  moral  crime. 
The  law,  which,  as  an  experiment,  was  undoubt- 
edly intended  only  for  good,  has  been  the  means 
of  organizing  evil,  and  has  become,  of  itself,  the 


was  designed  fo  prevent.  T  he  law  which  expels 
capital  from  the  State,  has  expelled  also  our  own 
citizens.  William  Kk.nrick. 

M'onantum  Hill,  J^ewton,  Jan.  26,  1836. 


have  no  money  to  loan  on  a  pledge  of  lands  in  the  \  source  of  evils  infinitely  greater  than  any  which  it 


EFFECT  OF  BONE  MANURE  ON  CORN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer's  Register  :— 

Broohfield,  Henrico,  JVoD.  6,  1835. 

In  a  number  of  the  last  volume  of  your  Regis- 
ter a  correspondent  describes  an  experiment  made 
by  the  application  of  bones  as  a  manure  for  corn, 
the  resu't  of  which,  as  reported,  seemed  to  prove 
that  corn  derived  very  little  benefit  from  their  ap- 
plication.    From  long  experience   in    the  use  of 
bones    as    a  ttianure,  and   a  knowledge  of  their 
highly  fertilizing  properties,  I  was  induced  to  make 
a  similar  experiment  on  a  small  scale.     During 
the  last  winter,  I  got  the  negroes  on  the  plantation, 
for  a  small  [iremium,  to  collect  at  their  own   con- 
venience   a   quantity  of  bones   from   around  the 
neighborhood,  and  during  wet  or  stormy  weather, 
bad  them  broke  in  a  wooden  trough   with   pestles 
shod  with   iron,  into  as  small  pieces  as  my  time 
would  permit,  a  small  proportion   of  them  being 
reduced  to   a  jjowder.     At  the  time  of  planting 
the  corn,  I  selected  four  rows,  forming  an  inter- 
mediate space  between  ground  well  manured  from 
the   winter  farm   pen,  and   ground    not   manured. 
On  these  selected   rows,  I  applied  the  bones  thus 
pounded,  depositing  a  small  quantity  of  the  bones 
previotis   to   planting  the  corn  in   each   hill,  after- 
wards dropping  the  corn,  and  covering  the  whole 
with   the  hoe,  not  deeper  than   any  other  |)art  of 
the  crop.     At  a  very  early  stage  of  the  growth  of 
the  corn,  it  exhibited  a  superiority  over  that  grow- 
in"  on  cither  side,  and  maintained  that  appearance 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  season,  the  difterence 
being  discernible  at  a  distance.     There  were  two 
stalks  cidtivated  in  the  liill,  at  five  and  a  half  by 
three  feet,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  stalks  pro- 
ducing two  good  ears.     Throughout  the  whole  of 
the  season    it   maintained   a  vigorous  and   rapid 
growth,  and  when  the  corn  on  both  sides  of  these 
rows  exhibited   evident  symptoms  of  having  suf- 
fered   injury  from   a   short   drought,  the  corn  on 
these  rows  was  apparently  uninjured.     In  cutting 
and  clearing  off  the  corn,  preparatory  to  seeding 
wheat,  much  of  the  general  crop  was  very  imper- 
fectly matured,  while  the  corn  raised  on  the  bone 
manure   presented  a  much  smaller  proportion  of 
imperfect  ears.     Circumstances  prevented  me,  as 
I  had  intended,  from  ascertaining  the  exact  differ- 
ence of  produce  —  but  gentlemen  who  were  com- 
petent judges,  estimated   that  the   produce   from 
these  four  rows  would  exceed  the   produce  from 
an  equal  number  of  hills  from  the  farm  pen  man- 
lued  land,  by  at   least  one   third,  and   more   than 
double   that  of  the  land    which   had   received  no 
manure.     From  the  result  of  this  exi)eriment,  I 
am  satisfied  that  bones  are  a  valuable   manure  for 
corn,  if  applied  even   in  very  small  quantities. — 
The   expense  of  them   would  be  small,  and   they 
are   much    easier   poimded,  when    f/erformed   as 
above  stated,  than    gypsum,  and  the  exjiense  of 
collecting  and  hauling  is  very  trifling.     On  every 
farm  there  are  a  greater  or  less  quaitity  of  bones 
scattered  about,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  every  village 
or  city,  they  are  deposited  in  large  quantities,  pre- 
senting   anything   but  an    agreeable    or  pleasing 
appearance,  reininding  the  passenger  at  every  step 
that  he  is,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  a  charnel 
house.     How  much   better  would  it  certainly  be 
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liat  the  tiller  of  the  soil  slioiild  enjoy  the  full 
enefit  of  their  enriohin';  qualities,  and  that  these 
Jiiinal  remains  which  now  [irescnt  nothing  hut  a 
oathsoine  spectacle,  slionid  lie  employed  to  heau- 
ifv  and  fertilize  the  soil  which  once  afforded  them 
uhsisonce,  and  instead  of  presentinf;;  an  eye-sore 
0  their  late  masters,  ho  to  them  a  source  of  profit  ? 
I  regret  tTiat  circumstances  so  occurred  as  to 
irevent  mo  from  having  it  in  my  power  to  present 
on  with  more  practical  results,  than  are  ahove 
tated.  As  it  is,  I  hope  it  may  induce  some  one 
f  your  reailers  to  heslow  some  attention  on  a 
iieans  of  inipix)ving  tlieir  exhausted  farms,  within 
reach  of  almost  every  farmer.  I  anticipate 
hat  the  heuefit  which  the  wheat  crop  may  receive 
i"om  the  application  of  the  bones,  will  be  as  de- 
ided  as  has  been  that  of  these  four  rows  of  corn 
A.  NicoL. 


STATEMENT  OP    TILLAGE  AND    PRODUCT 
of  Corn  on  Slaiintou  Bottom  Laud. 

I'o  the  Editor  of  ttie  Knrnjcrs'  Register  :— 

I    have    been  requested   by  two  or  lliree  of  my 
Iriends,  who  saw  a  small  tield  of  corn  growing  the 
iresent  year  on  my  premises,  to  give  an  account 
'fits  produce,  to  the  public,  through  the  columns 
if  the  Fanners'  Register.     I  have  measured  and 
■enned  the  corn    that  grevv  on   three  actres  of  the 
Ibove-mentioncd    field,  and   will  confine   my  re- 
narks  to  the  three  acres,  which  were  the  best  in 
he  field.     I  do  not  recollect  the  precise  time  when 
his  corn   was  planted.      I  commenced   planting 
bout  the  time    my  neighbors   did,  and    the    field 
vas  planted  several  days  later  than  my  first  plant- 
ng  ;  so  that   1   conclude  it  was  neither  late  nor 
arly  planting.     The  ground  it  grew  on   was  the 
lest  Staunton  river  bottom,  which  bad  been  clear- 
td  upwards  of  a  century.     In   the  year  1833  it 
as  not  cultivated,  and   iiroduced  a  fine    coat  of 
egetable   litter   which   was  suffered   to  rot   (un- 
!;razed)  on  the  land.     The  succeeding  year,  1834, 
It  was  cultivated  in  tobacco,  and  in   1835  planted 
corn.     T  he  spring  ploughing  was  a   bed  upon 
two  shovel-plough   furrows  for  half  of  the  three 
icres,  and  the  other  half  was  bedded  on  two  coul- 
;er  furrows.     The  bedding  was  done  by  two-horse 
Bagon  ploughs,  as  deep  as   practicable.     1  gener- 
lly  prepare  my  flat  land  with  three-horse  ploughs, 
Dutthis  field  had  been  woll  broken,  under  the  prc- 
irious   tobacco  crop,  and   the   two-horse  ploughs 
ffected  as  deep  ploughing  as  a  three-horse  plough 
would,  on  a  naked  fallow.     The  beds  were  about 
four  feet  apart  :  rather  under  that  distance.     The 
corn  was  planted  eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  bed, 
(in   the  step,   as   it  is  usually  termed,)  and  two 
stalks   were    left    in   a  place  after  weeding.     At 
weeding,  the  beds  were  thrown  down  by  a  dagon 
plough,  and  a  deep  coulter  furrow  run   on   either 
side  of  the  young  corn  —  as  near  to  it  as  practi- 
cable.    The  second  and  last  working  was   done 
by  a  single-horse   dagon  plough,  the  rows   being 
too  near  to  admit  two  horses  abreast.     The  pro- 
duce of  the  three  acres  was   fiftyfive   barrels  of 
sound  corn  and  several  barrels  of  rotten,  that  were 
not  measured  ;  making  upwards  of  eighteen  bar- 
rels of  sound  corn  to  the  acre. 

My  ]irincipal  object  in  making  the  above  com- 
munication is,  to  direct  the  attention  of  corn 
planters  to  the  subject  of  thick  planting  on  rich, 
moist  land.  There  is  tnuch  land  in  this  vicinity 
as  fertile  as  the  land  above-mentioned,  and  yet, 
the  product  to  the  acre  seldom  exceeds  nine  or 
ten  barrels. 

I 


The  throe  acres  were  accurately  miiisuri'd,  and, 
to  prevent  niisapprehension,  it  may  he  proper  to 
add,  that  ten  bushels  of  corn  in  the  ear  were  al- 
lowed to  the  barrel.  Two  rows  were  permitted 
to  stand  with  only  one  stalk  in  the  hill  :  these 
were  gathereil  and  measured  with  two  adjoining 
rows  with  two  stalks  in  the  hill  ;  the  latter  mea- 
sured between  a  fourth  and  fifth  more  than  the 
former,  thus  conclusively  determining  the  advan- 
tage of  thick  planting.  The  two  rows  with  only 
one  stalk  in  the  hill  were  thinned  at  weeding  time. 
The  I'ttio  experience  I  have  in  farming  and 
planting,  has  convinced  me  of  the  great  impor- 
tance of  making  the  land  we  cultivate  rich  ;  '  cul- 
tivate less  lanil,  and  make  it  rich,'  should  be  the 
n)otto  of  every  planter,  without  an  exception,  of 
my  acquaintance. 

The  corn  that  grew  on  the  three  acres  was 
made  at  a  fourth,  at  least,  of  the  expense  of  any 
equal  quantity  of  the  balance  of  my  crop  —  the 
corn  in  the  same  field  with  the  three  acres  except- 
ed. In  the  first  place,  when  a  small  crop  is  cul- 
tivated, so  much  time  may  be  devoted  to  the  first 
preparation  of  the  field,  that  but  two  workings 
are  necessary.  Less  land  and  less  labor  is  re- 
quired to  produce  the  same  result.  I  observed  in 
getting  up  the  corn,  (it  was  hauled  on  the  stalks 
to  the  farm-pen,)  that  the  carts  were  filled  more 
rapidly  than  they  were  in  the  poorer  fields,  owing 
to  the  fact  of  the  thick  corn  being  more  concen- 
trated. The  cutter  would  generally  at  one  stroke 
take  down  two  stalks  ;  the  laborers  that  picked  up 
the  stalks  have  less  walking  to  do  ;  the  fodder  and 
tops  are  also  gathered  with  less  expense. 

The  ratio  of  increase  of  the  number  of  ears,  as 
the  distance  between  the  corn  stalks  is  diminish- 
ed, is  greater  than  one  would,  at  first  thought, 
suppose.  For  instance,  if  one  plants  his  corn 
three  feet  apart  every  way,  he  has  4S40  corn  hills 
in  tiie  acre  ;  if  he  just  doubles  the  distance  and 
plants  six  feet  apart,  he  has  only  1210  corn  hills 
in  the  acre :  increasing  the  distance  by  the  multi- 
plier two,  diminishes  the  number  of  hills  by  the 
divisor  four.  So  that,  if  the  ears  of  corn  were  as 
large,  and  the  same  number  of  stalks  in  the  hill, 
an  acre  of  land  that  would  i)roduce  five  barrels 
when  the  hills  were  six  feet  apart,  would  produce 
twenty  barrels  when  the  hills  were  three  feet 
apart.  This  fact  at  once  shows  the  great  loss 
from  not  planting  corn  as  thick  as  the  land  can 
hear  it.  The  advocate  for  thin  planting  would 
say,  that  "  what  is  gained  in  number  by  thick 
planting,  is  lost  in  the  size  of  the  ear ;  "  but  in  the 
two  cases  put  above,  the  ear  must  be  four  times 
as  small  in  the  thick  acre  in  order  to  reduce  the 
quantity  to  an  equality  with  the  product  of  the 
thinly  planted  acre.  Nothing  is  more  common 
(when  instituting  a  comparison  between  two  fields 
of  corn)  than  the  remark,  "that  one  field  is  better 
than  the  other,  because  the  ears  of  corn  are  larger," 
and,  "that  the  corn  in  the  small  eared  field  was 
planted  too  thick,  because  the  ears  might  be  larger 
by  thin  re-planting;"  whereas,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  if  the  corn  in  the  two  fields  was  Iirought 
to  the  measuring  tub,  the  thickly  set  field  would 
be  found  to  yield  the  most  corn. 

The  size  of  the  ears  that  grew  on  the  thrse  acres 
above-mentioned,  was  so  large,  that  I  am  con- 
vinced the  corn  was  not  thick  enough,  and  have 
in  mind  to  try  still  thicker  planting  next  spring. 
The  experiment  will,  of  course,  be  confined  to  low 
moist  land  :  as  the  want  of  moisture  would  as  ef- 


fectrially  check  ihe  gionih  of  extraordinary  thick 
corn,  as  the  want  of  lerlility. 

I  will  add,  in  conclusion,  that  a  good  cart  load 
of  pumpkins  grevv  on  the  three  acres,  and  that 
Mr  .lohu  J{.  Elain  witnessed  tlio  corn  accurately 
measured.  G.   W.  Read. 

Chartuilc  County,  Va.,  .Vui).  5,  1835. 


Mammoth  Apple  Tree. — AVc  arc  indebted  to 
a  highly  respectable  gentleman  of  Hardy  county, 
Va.  for  the  following  facts  relative  to  a  manunoth 
apple  tree,  on  the  fiirm  of  C;ipt.  Daniel  McNeil, 
of  that  coimty.  Our  informant  says,  he  took  the 
dimensions  of  this  nnuiunoth  ajiple  tree  carefully 
and  accurately,  and  found  it  to  be  45  feet  in  h('ight 
and  55  in  breadth  ;  ciicumference  of  the  triuik  9 
feet  4  inches.  About  seven  feet  from  the  root 
there  are  eleven  branidies,  the  average  siz ;  of 
which  are  3  feet  10  inches  in  circumference.  But 
the  most  remarkable  fact  about  it  is,  the  qiumlity 
of  fruit  it  bore  the  [iresent  year:  one  hundred 
and  eighty  bushels  of  apples  were  taken  from  it 
this  fall.  Four  or  five  bushels,  of  such  as  were 
bruised  and  partially  and  entirely  rotten,  were  left 
under  the  tree  :  and  a  good  deal  of  its  fruit  must 
have  been  taken  away  by  different  jiersons  through 
the  summer  and  fall;  so  that  the  real  quantity  it 
bore  jnust  have  been  very  near,  if  not  quite  two 
liunilred  bushels.  The  apples  are  very  large.  It 
stands  near  the  South  IJranch,  on  very  rich  soil. 
1  have  been  informed  that  it  did  not  bear  any  fruit 
until  after  it  was  twenty  years  old.  It  grew  spon- 
taneously where  it  now  stands,  and,  although  forty 
years  old,  continues  to  grow. — Romney  Intel. 


Inflcence  of  the  Stock  on  gp.afted  Fr;uiTs. 
— On  a  recent  visit  to  a  friend  in  Hartford,  Conn. 
we  had  ocular  demonstration  of  the  influence  of 
the  stock  upon  the  fruit.  Our  friend  had  in  his 
garden  a  pear  tree  bearing  large  suininer  fruit, 
which  ere  it  was  ripe  became  rotten  at  the  core. 
The  fruit  being  consequently  worthless,  he  en- 
grafted the  St  Germain  pear  upon  several  of  the 
side  shoots,  and  the  Vergalue  upon  the  top.  The 
effect  has  been,  to  enlarge  the  fruits  last  grafted, 
and  to  accelerate  their  ripening  at  least  a  month. 
The  St.  Germain,  of  which  we  took  several,  are 
of  double  the  size  of  those  grown  on  the  tree 
from  which  the  grafts  were  taken  ;  the  Vergalue 
is  somewhat  increased  in  size,  tliough  deteriorated 
in  quality,  and  one  of  the  fruits  which  we  ate 
showed  a  ])artial  rottenness  at  the  core.  I'he  ef- 
fect of  growing  Butter,  or  Melting  pears,  on  the 
quince,  a  practice  general  in  France,  is  to  imjiart 
more  solidity  to  the  flesh.  These  facts  may  be- 
come important,  as  they  seem  to  suggest  a  new 
means  of  crossing  fruits,  by  which  the  maturity 
of  those  that  ripen  too  late  for  a  northern  climate 
may  be  acceler.ited  ;  and  those  which  ripen  too 
early  for  winter  use  may  be  retarded  in  their  ma- 
turity. The  grape  affords  a  good  subject  for  ex- 
periment ;  and  the  Isabella,  Catawba  and  Blands, 
may  thus  be  brought  to  ripen  their  crops  with 
more  certainty  and  in  greater  perfection  among  us. 
—  Cultivator. 


The  raising  of  silk,  (says  the  New  York  Tran- 
script) has  been  introduced  into  some  of  our  pri- 
sons ;  and  will,  with  some  assistance  from  the 
State  Treasury,  be  made  ultimately  a  source  of 
profit.  The  Auburn  State  Prison  has,  the  last 
year,  produced  a  clear  profit  of  near  ; 
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ATTENTION  TO  STOCK. 


Care  and  skill  are  as  indispensable  as  industry  to  suc- 
cess in  the  pursuits  of  the  husbandman  ;  and  diligence 
will  be  of  little  use,  if  not  directed  by  knowledge  and 
good  sense.  An  apparently  trivi;il  mistake,  or  want  of 
attention  to  little  but  indispensable  things,  may  rob  labor 
of  a  great  part  of  its  efficacy,  and  seem  to  show  that 
there  is  some  mistake  in  the  wise  saying  that  "  the  hand 
of  the  diligent  makelh  rich."  In  fact,  it  is  vain  to  work 
hard  unless  we  uorh  it  right.  This  is  the  reason  that 
Ihe  stock  of  some  hard  working  farmers  always  appear 
ID  poor  condition,  notwithstanding  they  may  be  liberally 
supplied  with  fodder  uf  the  best  qu.ihty. 

Cattle  must  not  only  be  well  fed,  but  must  have  their 
food  in  due  season  ;  and  likewise  good  water  at  com- 
mand, and  dry  lodging.  "  Nothing,"  says  an  o'd  En- 
glish writer,  "in  winter,  beats  out  cows  and  oxen,  or 
makes  them  pilch  [fall  away]  more,  than  their  being  wet 
on  THEIR  BACK  AND  LOINS;  for  Cattle  carrying  their 
hides  wet,  day  aftei  day,  is  as  bad  to  them  as  it  would  be 
to  us  to  wear  wet  clothes.  The  same  injury  arises  to 
poor  straw  fed  cattle,  working  in  wet  weather ;  one  day's 
work  in  such  case  injuring  them  more  than  three  of  equal 
labor  in  dry  weather." 

"Cattle  well  sMTnmercd,"  says' Mr  Lisle,  "are  half 
wintered;  that  is  to  say,  cattle  going  to  their  winter's 
quarters  in  high  condition,  will  preserve  a  good  plight 
throughout  the  winter;  whereas  such  as  have  been  fed 
opon  short  commons  during  the  summer,  and  go  to  hay 
in  a  weak  condition,  are  liable  to  become  worse,  or  even 
to  drop  off  in  the  winter,  particularly  if  it  be  unfavorable. 
Very  young  cattle  and  old  cows  are  the  most  dangerous 
stock  under  these  circumstances."  Mr  Lawrence 
commenting  on  this  paragraph,  says,  "  To  llie  above 
well  grounded  position  may  be  added  :  Cattle  well  win 
tered  are  half  summered;  they  are  able  to  encounte 
either  extreme  of  rank  and  surfeiting,  or  low  summer 
keeping  with  greater  safety  than  weak  half-starved  cat 
tie." 

It  is  very  proper,  and  indeed  almost  indispensable,  that 
every  farmer  should  keep  an  account  of  the  time  when 
his  cows  are  diiven  to  the  male.  Mr  Lawrence  says, — 
"  The  period  of  gestation  with  the  cow  having  a  bull 
calf  is,  according  to  my  own  account,  ttco  hundred  and 
eightijseven  days,  or  fortyone  weeks,  with  the  variation 
of  a  few  days,  either  way  ;  a  cow  calf  comes  in  about  a 
week's  less  time."  Mr  Lisle  says,  that  a  "  cow  should 
be  dried  within  two  months  of  her  calving,  as  to  milk 
longer  most  neeessarily  impoverishes  both  cow  and  calf 
to  a  greater  amount  than  the  value  of  the  milk." 

Monk's  Agricultural  Dictionary,  an  English  work  of 
reputation,  gives  the  following  recipe  for  drying  cows, 
which  it  is  intended  to  fatten,  or  which  have  approached 
so  nigh  to  the  lime  of  their  calving,  that  it  is  thought  im- 
proper to  milk  them  any  longer. 

"  Take  an  ounce  of  powdered  alum  ;  boil  it  in  two 
quarts  of  milk  till  it  turns  into  whey  ;  then  take  a  large 
handful  of  sage,  and  boil  it  in  the  whey  till  you  reduce 
it  to  one  quart ;  rub  her  udder  with  a  little  of  it,  and  give 
her  the  rest  by  way  of  drink  ;  milk  her  clean  before  you 
give  it  to  her;  and  as  you  see  need  requires  it,  repeat  it. 
Draw  a  little  milk  from  her  every  second  or  third  dny, 
lest  her  udder  be  overcharged." 

The  same  writer  asserts,  that"  Those  cows  which  give 


the  greatest  tjuantityof  milk  are  most  profitable  for  suck- 
ling calves,  for  rich  milk  is  not  so  proper  food  for  calves 
as  milk  which  is  less  valuable  for  dairy  purposes.  MilU 
which  contains  a  large  proportion  of  cream  is  apt  to  clog 
the  stomachs  of  calves;  obstructions  put  a  stop  to  their 
thriving,  and  sometimes  prove  fatal.  For  this  reason, 
calves  should  be  fed  with  the  milk  which  first  coines 
from  the  cow,  which  is  not  so  rich  as  that  which  is  last 
drawn." 

We  have  had  the  testimony  of  a  very  judicious  practi- 
cal cultivator  to  confirm  the  assertions  in  the  paragraph 
last  above  quoted,  who  informs  us  that  he  has  ascertained 
by  actual  and  repeated  experiment,  that  those  cows 
which  give  the  poorest  milk  for  the  dairy  are  the  best  for 
suckling  calves. 

"  No  calf,  lamb,  or  other  animal,"  says  Mr  Lisle, 
"  should  ever  be  caught  by  the  tail,  as  it  strains  and  in- 
flames the  loins  and  kidneys." 

The  first  calf  of  a  heifer  is  said  to  he  the  best  for  rear- 
ing ;  and  the  reason  assigned  is,  that  the  dam  is  not  re- 
duced by  milking  her  while  she  is  with  e.ilf. 


var.  Corrallina  (English) ;  Insigis  florse  rubro  ;  Spatula- 
ta;  Colla;  Gray's  invincible  ;  Floy's  Wardii  ;  Conchi- 
flora  rosa;  Exiinia,  the  true  kind  of  the  English;  Myr- 
tifolia;  Alba  pleno. 

We  cannot  dismiss  Mr  Wilder  without  expressing 
our  opinion  of  his  Eximia.  It  is  a  first  rate  flower,  and 
it  gave  us  much  pleasure  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
it  at  our  rooms. 

Camellia  Japonica,  by  M.  S.  Sweetser,  of  Cambridge- 
port,  viz.  :^-var.  Alba  pleno;  Incarnata  ;  Welbankii; 
Pffionajflora ;  Pomporiea;  Middlehurst's  rosa  plena; 
Decandollii;  Halesia ;  Chanderii  altheajflora;  Rubri- 
caulis;  (Belle)  Henriette. 

Mr  Sweetser,  we  understand,  has  made  a  large  im- 
portation of  the  Camellia,  embracing  much  of  the  fine 
sorts.  The  specimens  shown  to  day,  by  this  gentleman, 
convince  us  that  he  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
cultivation  of  this  plant,  added  to  a  fine  taste.  We  wish 
him  success.        For  the  Committee.        S.  Walker. 


TO   PRESERVE  HAMS. 

Having  tried  several  methods  of  preserving  hams  from 
the  ravages  of  bugs  and  (lies,  and  all  having  failed,  I 
concluded  to  try  the  effect  of  pepper.  I  ground  some 
black  pepper  fine  and  put  it  into  a  box,  and  as  soon  as 
the  hams  were  well  smoked.,  1  look  them  down  and  dust- 
ed the  pepper  over  the  raw  part  and  over  the  back,  and 
hung  them  up  in  the  smoke-house  again.  This  I  have 
tried  two  seasons,  and  neither  flies  nor  bugs  touch  them. 
I  am  well  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  it  is  a  sure  rem- 
edy, and  deserves  to  be  generally  known. 

Pittsgrovc,  Salem  CO.,  Jf.  J.  3.  Wood. 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTUR-^L.  SOCIETY. 

Saturday,   Jan.  23. 
EXHIBITION  OF  FRUITS. 

Apples. — From  Lemuel  Crehorc,  Newton  Lower 
Falls,  a  Russett,  (a  new  kind,)  name  unknown  —  second 
rate. 

From  L.  Thaxter,  Edgaitown,  Pig  Nose  —  third  rate. 

From  George  Newhall,  Dorchester,  Kaighn's  Spitsen- 
berg  —  nearly  first  rate.  Brussel'a  Pippen,  a  large  red 
apple  —  second  rate.  Two  other  kinds,  names  unknown 
—  nearly  first  rate.  For  the  Committee, 

B.  V.  French. 

EXHIBITION    or    FLOWERS. 

Saturday,  Jan.  23,  1836. 

By  MrS.  Sweetser,  Cambridgeport,  Camellia  Japoni- 
ca, var.  —  Altheaeflora,  Fimbriata,  and  Pulcherrima. 

By  Col.  Wilder,  Dorchester,  Camellia  Japonica,  var., 
punctata ;  Alba  pleno ;  Variegated  pleno  ;  Rossii ; 
Rosa  mundi ;  Iinbricala ;  Papaveracea ;  Chanderii ; 
Augusta;  axoniensis  ;  Charles'  Augusta;  and  Fimbri- 
ata. 

Saturday,  Jan.  30,  1836. 

The  tables  of  the  Society  were  again  spread  with  fine 
flowers  from  Messrs  Wilder,  of  Dorchester,  and  Sweet- 
ser, of  Cambridgeport.  At  this  season  of  the  year  it 
cheers  us  to  see  our  friends  furnish  us  with  so  many  o 
Flora's  treasures. 

In  addition  to  the  handsome  display  made  by  each  of 
these  gentlemen,  of  splendid  specimens  of  the  Camellia 
Japonica,  (a  list  of  which  we  insert  below,)  Mr  Wilder 
treated  us  with  specimens  of  the  Proonia,  var.  Arborea 
Banksii,  and  Papaveracea.  The  Psonla  is  a  plant  of  the 
first  order,  and  deserves  the  attention  and  cultivation  of 
every  lover  of  flowers. 

Camellia  Japonica,  by  Col.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  viz : — 


Presentation  of  Plate. — Agreeably  to  assignment, 
the  pieces  of  plate  awarded  by  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  were  presented  on  Saturday  last.  They 
bear  the  following  inscriptions  ; — 

]. — Presented  to  Mr  Robert  Manning,  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society,  for  his  meritorious  exer- 
tions in  advancing  the  cause  of  Pomological  science,  and 
for  procuring  and  distributing  new  varieties  of  fruits  from 
Europe. 

2. — Presented  to  Mr  William  Kenrick,  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  Society,  for  his  successful  efforts 
in  aid  of  Horticulture,  and  for  procuring  scions  of  new 
fruits  from  Europe. 

3. — Presented  to  Col.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  by  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  for  splendid  exhibi- 
tions of  new  varieties  of  Camelias,  Roses,  and  Dahlias, 
imported  by  himself  from  Europe. 

4. — Presented  to  Mr  Samuel  Walker,  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society,  fur  splendid  e.xhibltions 
of  Tulips,  Pinks,  and  Ranunculuses,  introduced  by  him- 
self from  Europe. 

5. — Presented  to  Messrs  Winship,  of  Brighton,  by  the 
Mas.sachuselts  Horticultural  Society,  for  their  zealous  and 
successful  efforts  In  promoting  the  cause  of  Horticulture. 


Our  Catalogue. — The  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Ag. 
ricultural  Warehouse  and  New  England  Seed  Store,  is 
published  and  ready  for  delivery,  gratis,  to  our  friends 
and  customers.  The  catalogue  contains  seventytwo  pa- 
ges, forty  of  which  are  occupied  in  detailing  the  names 
of  219  distinct  kinds  of  vegetables,  from  three  to  four 
hundred  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds,  a  list  of  the  choicest 
varieties  of  the  Double  Dahlia,  with  prices,  a  catalogue 
of  fine  Dutch  Flower  Roots,  which  are  imported  every 
year  expressly  for  the  Establishment,  general  directions 
for  cultivating  all  of  the  above,  also  a  select  list  of  Agri- 
cultural books.  Grass  Seeds,  Pot  and  Herb  Seeds,  Tree 
Seeds,  &c. 

The  other  thirtytwo  pages  are  occupied  with  the  names 
and  descriptions  of  the  greatest  variety  of  farming  imple- 
ments to  be  found  in  the  States.  The  descriptions  of 
some  of  the  most  important  machines  and  Implements, 
are  Illustrated  with  cuts  of  the  machines  or  implements 
described. 


Natal. — Orders  have  been  received  at  the  Navy  Yard, 
Charlestown,  to  prepare  the  three  ships  now  ou  the 
stocks,  for  launching  immediately.  This  looks  rather 
squally. 
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BRIGHTON  MARKET,— Monday,  Fkb.  I,  lti3G. 
Keported  lor  the  Daily  Advertiser  &.  Tntriot. 

At   Market  -ISO  Beef  Cattle,  and  750  Sheep. 

Prices — Beef  Cuttle — Last  week's  prices  we.e  fully 
supported,  priuiB  cattle  may  have  siild  a  little  better. 
\\v  iiotiieu  a  few  extra  taken  at  37s  (id,  priinii  at  3'2s  Od 
is  ;  good  at  28$  (id  a  31s  Gd  ;  small  and  thin  cattle 
22s  C"!  a  27s. 

a/icep — The  market  continues  full,  and  former  prices, 
considering  the  quality,  are  hardly  supported.  Lots 
were  taken  at  2Is  21s,  2-)s,  25s  6d,  2t^s  (id,  30s,  33s, 
and  3(18.  One  lone  lot  was  sold  fur  5c  per  lb.  living 
weight 

Sicine — None  at  market. 


as.OOO  WHITE  MUL.BEKK\-  TREES. 

The  Subscriber  will  engage,  il  applied    lor  soo:i,  a  part  or 
:io!e  ot"  the  ahove  number  of  While   Mulberry  Trees,  very 
rifi  V  and  in  good  order,  to  be  delivered  in  the  spring. 
N.'  H.     On  hand,  White  Mulberry  Seed. 
Feb.  3  G.  C.  BARRETT. 


WHITE  DUTCH  CI.OVER. 

COO  lbs.  very  fine  While  Dutch  Clover,  (free  from  foul 
leed)  just  received  from  Holland,  and  for  sale  by  GEO.  C. 
BAKUETT.  Feb.  3. 


STRAW  CUTTERS. 


For  sale  at  Ihe  Agiicultural  Warehouse  No.  51  &  52, 
•lorlh  Market  Street. 
Willis'  improved  Straw  Culler,  Green's,  Eastman's  do. 
afford'sdo.'Stoweirs,  do.  Dulch  hand. 
The  advantage  of  cutting  food  for  horses,  cattle  or  even  for 
'ows,  is  of  great  importance,  as  there  is  a  saving  of  at  least 
5  per  cent  of  the  fodder,  and  the  animals  are  kept  in  much 
eller  order.  J.  R.  NEWEALL. 


REGISTER  FOR  1836. 

James  Loring.  132  Washington  street,  has  just  published 
lie  Massachusetts  Register  for  1836.  containing  the 
,ames  of  the  new  Legislature,  new  City  officers  Justices, 
-awyers.  Ministers  and  Physicians  throughout  the  Stale. 
.Iso,  a  complete  list  of  the  Post  Masters,-  Militia  Officers, 
;olleges;  Education,  Missionary,  Bible,  Tract,  Sabbath 
■icliool.  Medical,  Literary,  Marine,  Temperance,  Charitable 
>nd  Ami-Slavery  Socielies  ;  Banks  and  Insurance  Compa- 
ies;  National,  Army  and  Navy  DeparimeiUs ;  Names  of 
lonsuls,  names  and  location  of  all  the  Banks  in  New  Eng- 
ind.  Census  of  Boston  lor  1S35,  an  account  of  the  Commerce 
f  Boston  for  1835,  particulars  of  the  Great  Fire  in  New 
fork,  &c.  &c.  2t  Feb.  3 


FARBI  TO  I/ET  IN  MEDFORD 

About  5  miles  from  Boston-,  containing  40  acres  ofexcel- 
3nt  Land,  well  adiipted  to  mowing,  tillage  and  pasturage, 
jaid  farm  has  been  heretofore  improved  as  a  milk  farm. 

Apply  to  Luther  Angier,  near  Medford  Bridge. 

N.  B.  Adjoining  the  above  farm  is  about  the  same  number 
cres,  of  similar  land,  which  may  be  had  on  application  to 
NATHAN  ADAMS,  Est^. 

Medford,  Nov.  26, 1835.  tf 


GAR  DEN  SEEDS  AT  §1  PER  BOX. 

Small  l!ii.\c.  Garden  Seeds,  containing  a  good  assortment 
for  a  very  small  garden,  for  s.ile  at  ^1  per  box. 

Also— -A  very  large  assortment  of  Harden  and  Flower 
.Seeds,  raised  in  gardens  connected  wiih  the  Agricultural 
Warehouse,  &cc.  now  ready  for  sale  and  orders  promptly  exe- 
cuted, GEO.  C.  BARRETT, 

Jan.  27.  New  Enghuid  Seed  Store. 


SPLENDID  FLOWER  BULBS  FOR  -WINTER. 

WILL    t  LOOM    IN    THK    11C>USE. 

Amaryllis  {nwst  splendidjlow 

Gladiolus  I'scilticinna. 

I'olyanllius  Narcissus. 

Crocus. 

Double  Jonquills. 

Single        do. 

Crown  Imperial  {ofvarieties, 

Fiiliellcra. 


Hyacinths  — 

Boipni  Tendre, 

Grool  Voorst, 

Parijuin, 

Grand  Monarchc, 

Orondates, 

Voltaire, 

Temple  of  Apollo, 

Lord  Wellin^ion, 

Madam  Zouiinan, 

Madam  Van  .Vlurkeys, 

Glori..  Florum, 

L'Ami  I)u  Coeur, 

Pyramides  des  Roses. 
200  Assorted  Double. 
200  Assorted  Single,  &c.  itc. 

it  being  late  in  the  season,  and  having  a  very  large  collec 
lion  on  hand,  the  above  will  be  sold  unusually  low. 

GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 


Cyclamens. 

Tulips,  (assorted.)  &c.  vtc. 

Also— A  large  collection 
of  splendid  varieties  of  Flow- 
er Seeds. 


SEEDS  IN  FLORIDA. 

ELIAB  STONE    BREWER,  Apalachicola,  has  for  sale, 
fa  superior  quality  put  up 
Dec.  30 


oxes  of  assorted  Garden  Seed 
It  the  N.  E.  Seed  Store,  Boston 


MORUS   MULTICAULIS. 

Fruii    a -^11  Ornamental  Trees. 

Nursery  of  William  Kenrick,  Nonanlum  Hill  in 
Newton,  near  Boston,  and  near  the    Worcester  Rail  Road. 

Selections  of  the  finest   varieties   of  New   Flemish  Pears, 

also  Apples,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Plums,  Nectarins,  Almonds, 
-Apricots,  Grape  Vines,  Currants,  Rasberries,  fine  imported 
Lancashire  Gooseberries,  Strawerries,  &c. — 

Morus  MuLTiCAULis,or  C,  inese  Mulberry,  by  the  single 
tree,  the  100  or  1000— and  Plantations  for  silk  furnished  at  the 
reduced  prices  anil  reasonable  rates. 

1'2,000  Peach  Trees  of  linest  select  kinds  are  now  ready  (or 
sale. 

Ornamonlal  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  Roses  of  about  1000 
finest  kinds, — .-Mso  Herbaceous  flowering  plants,  Paeonies  and 
splendid  Double  Dahlias. 

The  excellence  of  the  varieties,  the  quality,  the  size,  con- 
tinually improve  as  the  numbers  are  augmented.  "These 
now  comprise  nearly  400,(00 — covering  compactly  about 
20  acres.  s  f       J 

All  orders  left  with  Geo.  C.  Barrett,  who  is  Agent,  at 
his  Seed  Store  and  Ihe  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Reposi- 
tory, Nos  51  i^.  5'2,  North  Market  street,  will  he  in  lik  ■  man- 
ner ouly  attended   to — Catalogues  gratis,  on  application- 

HAY  and  COTTON  PRESS 

The  subscriber  respectfully  ofj-ers  to  tiie  public  a  new  and 
useful  Machine  for  Pressing  Hay,  Cotton,  Hops,  Cider,  and 
all  compressible  commodities,  which  he  has  recently  inienled 
and  which  for  power,  utility  and  cheapness,  he  can  recom- 
mend to  their  use. 

The  advantage  this  Machine  has  over  all  others  that  have 
been  introduced  is,  it  is  capable  of  producing  double  the 
power  without  injury  to  the  machinery. 

That  is  there  are  two  shafts  that  convey  the  power  to  the 
commodity  to  be  pressed,  instead  of  one  ;  and  the  machinery 
being  fixed  to  both,  operate  equall}'.  The  Machine  may  be 
constructed  to  operate  with  cogs  or  chains  pressing  down  or 
up,  or  both  at  the  same  lime.  The  subscriber  ha^  a  machine 
in  successful  operation,  which  is  said  by  good  judges  to  exceed 
anything  yet  introduced  for  pressing  nay.  The  subscriber 
has  secured  Letters  Patent  for  ihe  above  invention  and  is  now 
ready  to  dispose  of  rights  for  States  Counties  or  Towns. 

Any  information  respecting  said  Machine  may  be  had  by 
calling  on  Dame,  Baker  and  Clement  of  Gorham.  Cumberland 
county.  Maine.  SAMUEL    T    BAKER. 

This  certifies  that  we  the  undersigned  having  seen  and  used 
the  above  Press  do  not  hesitate  lo  say  that  in  our  opinion  for 
cheapness  of  conslruciion,  power  and  utility,  it  i<  far  superior 
10  anything  yet  introduced. 

Rev.  James  Lewis,  Moses  Fogg, 

S.  C.  <!^lement,  Poslmasler,    Col.  Samuel  Slephcirsen, 

Daniel  Baker,  Esq.  Jacob  S.  Smith,  Esq. 

(^apt.  Robert  Johnson,  Wm.  E.  Files,  'Town  Rep. 

J.  C.  Baker. 

Gorham,  Nov.  U,  1835.  eow3m 


I»  II 1 C  li  S  OK  COUNTRY   PRODUCE. 


CORRECTED   WITH   GREAT   CARE,  WEEKLT. 


■WANTS  A  SITUATION. 

A  married  man  with  no  family,  wants  a  situation  as  Gar  le- 
ler.  He  can  give  good  recommendations  as  to  his  capacity, 
kc.;  understands  the  management  of  every  thing  pertaining 
o  Green  House  Culture.  Application  made  at  this  office  will 
ie  promptly  attended  to.  3l.  Jan.  27 


-WANTED  A  SITUATION 

As  Gardener,  a  steady,  active  man,  who  is  conversant  with 
every  department  of  the  business,  and  has  lived  for  some 
years  in  some  of  the  most  respectable  places  in  Massachu 
setts,  and  will  he  highly  recommended  by  his  former  employ 
eis.  Any  commands  'directed  to  T.  L.  G.,  care  of  Mr  P. 
Mooney,  Book  Slore,  Federal  Street,  will  be  respectfully 
atlt'uded  lo.  January  5lh,  1836. 


.Apples,     Russetts  and  Baldwins. 

Beans,  while, 

Beef,  mess. 

Cargo,  No.  1. 

prime,         .... 
Beeswax,  (American)     . 
liU'rTER  store.  No.  1,    . 

Cheese,  new  milk 

Feathers,  northern,  geese, 
southern,  geese, 
Flax,  American,      .... 
Fish,  Cod, 

Flour,  (ienesee,      .        .     cash     . 
Ballimore,  Howard  street, 
Baltimore,  wharf, 
.Alexandria, 
Grain,  Corn,  norlhern  yellow  . 

soulhein  flat  yellow 
white, 
Rvo,  norlhern. 
Barley,  .... 

Oats,  nor  hern, .     (prime) 
Hay,  best  English,  per  ton  of  2000  lbs 
eastern  screwed,  . 
hard  pressed,    .... 

Honey,  

Hops,  1st  quality 

2d  quality 

Lard,  Boston,  Isi  sort,    . 

southern,  1st  sort. 

Leather,  slaughter, sole, 

do.        upper, 

dry  hide,  sole, 

do.        upper,  . 
Philadelphia,  sole. 
Ballimore,  sole,  . 
Lime,  best  sort,        .... 
Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  of  2200  lbs. 
Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  extra  clear,  . 
Nav}-,  mess.  .... 
bone,  middlings,  scarce. 
Seeos,  Herd's  Grass, 
Red  Top, 

Red  Clover,  northern, 
Silk,  Cocoons,  (American) 

Tallow,  tried 

Wool,  jirime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces,     . 

American,  full  blood,  washed, 

do.         3-4lhs  do. 

do.        1-2  do. 

do.         1-4  and  common 

Native  washed 

f  Pulled  superfine, 

1st  Lambs,    . 
1  2d      do. 


barrel 
bushel 
barrel 


pound 


quintal 
bairel 


3d      do, 
^  1st  Spinning,     . 
ulhern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  els. 
less  per  lb. 


gallon 
pound 


cask 
barrel 


pound 
bushel 


FROM 

1  60 

2  04 

10  5(1 

8  50 

7  00 

25 

18 

8 

46 

42 

9 

2  75 

7  62 

7  50 

7  25 

7  37 

90 

81 

74 

1  05 

90 

61 

22  00 

21  00 

21  00 

13 

10 

12 

11 

19 

19 

18 

27 

25 

1  20 

3  12 

22  00 

75 

10 

8  50 

0.5 

65 

55 

40 

38 

58 

50 

40 

30 

48 

226 

2  12 

II  OU 

900 

726 

27 

21 

9 

90 

46 

10 

2  83 

7  75 

7  68 

7  37 

7."jO 

92 

84 

T8 

I  06 

I  00 

68 

25  00 

23  00 

-23  00 

14 


It 
SO 
U 
21 

20 

29 

27 

1  25 

3  37 

23  00 


900 

75 


PR0VI.S10N    MARKET. 


Hams,  norlhern. 

southern,  and  - 
Pork,  whole  hogs. 
Poultry,    . 
Butter,  (tub)    . 

Iimip 
Eggs, 
Potatoes, 
Cider, 


retail  prices. 


pound 

12 

It 

'■ 

II 

le 

o 

8 

t 

" 

11 

\h 

" 

18 

20 

" 

22 

2S 

dozen 

25 

28 

bushel 

,-i0 

50 

barrel 

I  75 

2  00 

FINE  EARLY  PEAS. 

Earliest  Dwarf  Peas— the  earliest  variety  of  Peas,  grown 
from  20  to  24  inches  high — consequenlly  require  no  slicks. 
Early  Washington  Peas ;  a  very  productive  early  variety. 
"        Charlton        "        Early  Golden  Hotspur,  do. ; 
Bishop's  Eaily  Dwarf,  do.  ;  very  Dwarf  and  early. 
Also— Dwarf  Scyinetar  Peas — Anew  variety  from  Scol- 
lanil ;  this  Pea  will  be  found  a  great  acquisition  for  a  very  pro- 
ductive and  delicious  late  sort. 
Dwarf  Blue  Imperial  Pea; 
Large  Dwarf  ,>larrowfat,  do. ;  &.c.  &.c. 
All  the  above  were  raised  expressly  for  the  New  England 
Seed  Store,  Nos.  51  Jf  52,  North  Market  StreeU 


VALUABLE  NE-W  -WORK  ON  SILK, 

American  S;lk  Grower's  Guide,  is  this  day  published  at  Ihe 
office  of  the  New  England  Farmer — being  the  art  of  growing 
the  Mulberry  and  manufacture  of  Silk  on  the  system  of  s'le- 
cessive  crops  each  season— by  Wm.  Kenrick,  author  of  Ibe 
New  American  Orchardist;  112  pp.  price  42  cenls,  neatly 
bound  in  cloth.  Booksellers  and  traders  supplied  on  favorable 
terms.  GEO.  C.  BARRETT, 
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NEW    ENGLAND     FARMER 


FEB.  3,  T83e. 


^siis^i^%i,^':&'s: 


AN   ACRE  OF  CORN. 

I  am  a  poor  Plouglim:in  who  never  have  wander'd 

Away  from  the  sight  and  the  pleasures  of  liome  ; 
1  have  always  been  priident»and  never  have  squander'd 

And  so  I  have  never  been  driven  to  rftam. 
For  thirty  long  summers  my  shoulders  have  bended 

In  tilling  the  farm  wliere  my  farther  was  born  ; 
1  live  under  his  roof,  and  this  season  have  tended 

With  the  pliMigh  thai  he  left  me,  an  acre  of  coin. 

Though  others  may  go  to  the  Southward  and  peddle 

And  bring  home  of  guineas  and  dollars  good  store, 
I  ne'er  have  desired  with  their  crankunis  to  meddle. 

But  to  hoe  in  my  garden  that  lies  by  my  door. 
When  the  sun  is  first  rising  1  always  am  hoeing 

The  mould  when  'tis  wet  with  the  dews  of  the  morn; 
And  when  he  is  higher  you  will  find  me  a  mowing, 

Or  driving  the  plough  in  my  acre  of  corn. 

There  are  some  who  are  crossing  by  sea  to  the  island 

They  call  Santa  Cruiz,  with  their  horses  and  hay  ; 
For  my  part,  I'd  rather  be  safe  here  on  dry  land^ 

And  hoe  in  my  garden,  or  work  by  the  day  ; 
I  am  out  to  the  field  with  the  sun,  and  am  mowing 

'Till  caird  up  at  noon  by?the  sound  of  the  horn, 
Or  else  I  am  twirling  my  hoe  and  am  throwing 

The  mould  round  the  roots  in  my  acre  of  corn. 

This  corn  is  the  sort  that  is  tufted  and  bowing. 

And  when  we  have  thresh'd  it,  'tis  made  into  brooms ; 
'Tis  the  best  of  all  besoms,  so  far  as  I'm  knowing, 

To  sweep  out  the  dirt  and  the  dust  from  our  rooms : 
They  always  have  raised  it  since  I  can  remember. 

And  my  father  once  told  me,  before  I  was  born 
He    made  brooms  for  his  trade,  and  I  guess  by    Decem- 
ber 

I  shall  make  up  a  load  from  my  acre  of  corn. 


American  Scenery. — There  is  no  such  scene- 
ry on  earth,  I  verily  believe,  as  ours.  There  is 
but  one  Niagara  in  its  broad  circumference.  And 
then  its  glorious  rivers,  — from  the  cataracts  of 
high  northern  latitudes  to  the  calm  and  beautiful 
Alabama,  the  majestic  Missouri,  the  [ilacid,  soft 
Ohio.  •  And  then,  too,  its  lakes ;  the  vast  inland 
seas,  where  fleets  can  ride;  its  forests,  alive  with 
songsters  of  almost  every  note  and  every  feather, 
of  trees  of  every  cast  and  hue,  and,  if  seen  in  the 
frosts  of  Autumn,  beyond  the  power  of  pencil  to 
paint  —  mocking  the  skill  of  man  —  rivaling  .the 
ricli  sunset  on  the  bosom  of  the  western  clouds, 
and  making  a  very  paradise  of  earth  !  And  then 
its  boiuidless  prairies,  its  savannahs,  the  vast  ha- 
vens, on  which  heat  the  waves  of  the  ocean  witli 
their  sullen  roar,  and  its  still  solitudes,  where  man 
feels  as  if  he  really  were  alone  with  the  Indian, 
—  the  wild,  unapproached,  and  almost  unap- 
proachable Indian,  in  his  savage  dignity,  painted, 
and  decked  for  War,  fiery  red,  with  his  armor  on, 
'snorting  for  battle,'  as  it  were  ;  and  then  again 
its  noisy  cities,  where  men  crowd  and  rush,  as  if 
the  4pot  of  earth  on  which  they  were,  was  their 
only  spot ;  cities  now  vicing  in  business  with  the 
olden  cities  of  Europe,  but  yet  in  the  gristle  — 
in  their  swaddling  clothes,  as  it  were  —  by  and  by 
to  become  the  London  of  the  Western  world. — 
James  Brooks. 


Why  are  the  disciples  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim 
necessarily  in  favor  o(  liberal  education')  Because 
they  arc  free-knowlcdge-ists. 


A  NOBLE  --iiip. — The  followirig  description  of 
the  fine  ship  of  the  line  Pennsylvania,  we  copy 
from  the  Phila(ielphia  Gazette,  premising  that  it 
is  now  time  to  launch  that  ship,  to  fit  her  for  sea, 
and  lay  down  another  keel  for  a  vessel  of  similar 
dimensions  in  her  place. 

"  The  line  of  battle  ship  Pennsylvania,  now 
on  the  stocks  at  our  Navy  Yard,  under  the  shelter 
of  a  building  that  cost  84-5,000,  is  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  fabrics  that  was  ever  destined  to  float 
on  the  ocean.  Her  length  on  deek  is  325  feet, 
which  is  27  n)ore  than  half  way  from  Fifth  to 
Sixth  street,  in  Chesnut,  and  her  breadth  is  58 
feet,  which  is  eight  wider  than  Chesnut  street,  op- 
posite the  theatre,  including  the  footways.  She 
is  large  enough  to  carry  two  thousand  men,  which 
is  a  larger  nuud>erthau  the  whole  American  army 
that  fought  and  gained  the  battle  of  Chiiipewa, 
and  greater  than  the  population  of  a  considerable 
coimtry  town.  She  is  of  the  burthen  of  3000 
tons,  and  could,  if  loaded  with  flour,  carry  30,- 
000  barrels;  enough  to  supply  15,000  people  with 
bread  for  one  year.  She  is  to  carry  140  guns,  32 
pounders,  so  that  every  time  she  discharges  a 
broadside,  she  will  dispose  of  precisely  a  ton  of 
bullets  to  hel|i  to  make  iron  ])ebb!es  for  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean,  unless  she  happens  to  hit  the  ene- 
tuy.  She  will  draw  twentyeight  feet  of  water, 
and  thus  find  it  ditficnlt  to  nilvigate  in  shoals  and 
rivers.  One  of  her  anchors,  which  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  yard,  whi»-h  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
world,  weighs  11,669  pounds,  which  is  something 
more  than  five  tons,  and  will  require  some  merry 
piping  at  the  ca])stan  to  get  it  a-peak.  Her  water 
tanks  are  of  iron,  mostly  in  the  shape  of  large 
chests,  capable  of  holding  1  to  200  gallons,  but 
having  a  proportion  of  them  of  other  shapes, 
adapted  to  fit  around  the  sides  of  the  ship  so  as 
to  leave  no  space,  a.s  happens  with  casks.  The 
number  is  probably  150,  as  far  as  we  could  judge 
frotn  looking  at  them,  as  we  did  a  day  or  two 
since,  imder  the  guidance  of  some  poliie  and  at- 
tentive ofiicers  stationed  at  the  yard." 

Pure  Religion. — Oh!  if  religion  were  known 
as  she  is  in  truth,  and  could  men  see  her,  divested 
of  sectarian  deformities,  and  moving  in  that  nia- 
jestic  simplicity  and  loveliness  which  her  Divine 
Author  willed  that  she  should  wear,  there  are 
multitudes,  we  doubt  not,  who,  instead  of  shrinking 
from  her  presence,  would  ever  welcome  her  ap- 
proach, and  love  to  worship  among  her  devoutest 
votaries ! 


Youthful  Feeling. — "As  I  approve  of  a 
youth,"  says  Cowlej',  "  who  has  something  of  the 
old  man  in  him,  so  I  am  not  less  pleased  with  an 
old  man  who  has  something  of  the  yoiuh.  He 
who  follows  this  rule,  mayiie  old  in  body;  hut  can 
never  be  old  in  mind." 


The  Camel. — The  "ship  of  the  desert,"  is  the 
oriental  figure  for  the  camel,  or  dromedary  ;  and 
they  deserve  the  metaphor  well  —  the  former  for 
his  endurance,  the  latter  for  his  swiftness. 


MiLiTART  Elocutio.n. — .\t  the  battle  of  the 
pyramids,  in  July,  1798,  Bonaparte  said — ''  Sol- 
diers !  from  the  summit  of  yonder  pyramids,  forty 
ages  behold  you." 


Scandal — Everybody  condemns  scandal  ;  yet 
nothing  circulates  more  readily  —  even  cold  itself 
is  less  current. 


IV  ANTED. 

A  young  man  who  has  some  knowledge  ofTrees  and  Plant 
and  understanils  somewhai  o(  the  Nmsery  business, and  abov 
all  one  » lio  is  active  and  energetic,  and  desirous  lo  give  ever 
attention  failhrully  lo  ihe  business  of  his  employer,  ]i  ay  find 
permanent  situation  and  fair  compcnsaiion  by  applying  lo  th 
subscribers.  The  situali.  n  he  will  fill  is  one  of  considerahl 
responsibility  and  no  one  need  apply  wh"  cannot  satisfy  thei 
on  the  above  points.  VVM.  PRINCE  &  SONS, 

Lin.  Bot.  Garden,  Flushing,  near  N.  York. 

Jan.  27  1836.  2l. 


!?iee€ls"^  lor   1836. 

FOR  sale  a  the  Seed  Store  connecutl  with  the  TJ.  E  Fat 
mer  Office 

200»  bushels  finest  Early  Pea.s  ; 
200      "         Large  iVlarrowl'al  do ; 
iO      "         Uwarf  Blue  Imperial  do.; 
SO       "         other  varieties  ; 
100      ■'         Best  Garden  Beans; 

"         Dwarf  and  Pole,  Karly  and  t.atc,  do  ; 
500  lbs.    superior  Long  Blood  Heel  Seed; 
100    "     Early  I  urnip    "  "  " 

300    "    Cahhage  Seed,  U  different  kinds; 
2.50    "     Fine  Long  Orange  Carrot ; 
50    "     Early  Horn,  do  ; 
200    "     Common  Cucumber; 
150    "     Long  Green,  do.; 
100    "     Earlv  and  Head  Lettuces;, 
60    "     Pure"  White  Portugal  Onion  ; 
500    "     Silver  Skin 
1000     "     Large  Deep  Red,  " 

200    "     Large  Dutch  Parsnip; 
150    "     Early  Scarlet  Short  Top  Radish  ; 
100    "     Long  Salmon ; 
50    "    Turnip  Radishes ; 
50    "     Spinach  ; 
100    "     Early  Scollop  Squash ; 
100    "        "        Long        " 
100    "     Long  Winter,  do  ; 
25    "     Salsafy; 

100    "     ICarly  White  Dutch  Turnip  ; 
500    "     English 
200    "     Uuta  Baga, 
200    "     Mangel  VVurlzel/or  Cattle. 
.Also— Ca  liflower;  Broccoli ;  Celery  ;  Cress;  Egg  Plan 
Leek;  Endive;  Musk  and  Water  Melons;  Martynea  ;  Pe| 
per  •  Parsley   and  Tom.ito   Seeds   by  the   lb.  or  oz.    Hei 
Seeds,  nfaW  kinds, 

50,000   Papers  in  200  to  300  splendid  kinds  of  Aimtic 
Biemiiai  and  Peremdal  Fi.oWF.R  Seeds. 
Grass  Seeus,  Wlioleiole  Sf  Retail. 

The  above  comprises  in  part  the  stock  of  seeds  raised  e 
ptessly  for  the  establishment,  and  the  quality  and  goodness  w 
be  warranted  superior  to  any  ever  offered  heretofore.  Deale 
and  others  will  please  file  in  their  orders  immediately,  ai 
they  shall  be  faithfully  executed  for  the  spring. 

Boxes  of  Garden  Seeds  for  the  country  trade,  neatly  papen 
up,  with  directions  on  each  paper;  for  sale  at  a  large  discon 
from  Market  prices. 

Fruit  &  Ohn4Mental  Trees,  &c.  will  be  supplied 
the  spring,  and  orders  arc  solicited. 

GEO.  C.  BARKETT,  Agricultural  \\  arehmse. 


SEEDS. 

H.  L  HOFFMAN.  Druggist,  St.  Louis,  has  for  sale  a  larj 
and  very  superior  collection  of  Garden  and  Flower  Sect" 
put  up  at  the  New  England  Agricultural  Warehouse.    Dec.; 
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AGRICULTl'RAI.  EXHIBITIOIV, 

.it  Briiigewater,  on  the  second  ff'ednesilaij  in   Oc- 
tobei;  1836. 

ilST   OF    PREMIUMS   PROPOSED     BT    THE     PLTiMOUTH 
COCUTT  ACRlCtlLTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Improvements  and  Manure. 
No.  1.  For  liie  best  plantation  of  forest 
tr(N?s,  not  less  than  one  acre,  nor  less 
than  1000  trees  per  acre,  to  be  raised 
from  the  seed,  which  shall  be  in  the 
most  thriving  condition  in  the  year  1836,  $40 

2.  To  the  person  who  sliall  have  converted 

the  greatest  quantity  of  swampy  land  or 
fresh  meadoAV  into  English  mowing, 
since  1830,  which  shall  be  in  the  best 
condition  on  the  1st  day  of  Oct.,  1836,        15 

3.  A  second  premium  for  the  same  object,  of     10 

4.  A  tliird  do.  do.  5 

N.  B. — Claimants  must  state  in  writing  the 
coudition  of  the  land  when  the  improvements 
coinmenccd,  the  kind  of  soil  and  depth,  the  pro- 
duce of  each  year,  and  a  particular  account  of  a!l 
their  j:ro"eBi9lings. 

5-  .^o  Jlia  person  who  sliall.  cultivate  the  . 
greatest  number  of  white  Mulberry  trees, 
not  less  than  four  years  old,  and  shall 
liave  arranged  them  in  the  most  conve- 
nient manner  for  feeding  the  silkworm, 
which  shall  be  in  the  most  flourishing 
condition  in  Sept.  1836,  $15 

6.  Next  greatest  number,  10 

7.  Next  do.  5 

5.  To  the  person  who  shall  make  the  most 

extensive  [ueparation  for  a  nursery  of 
white  Mulberry  trees,  by  sowing  the 
seed  in  the  spring  of  1835,  8 

9.  A  second  premium  for  the  same  object,  of       6 

10.  A  third  do.  do.  4 

11.  To  the  person  who  shall  build  the  great- 

est quantity  of  good  stone  wall  before 
Sept.  1836,  and  improve  his  farm  judi- 
ciously in  other  respects,  30 

12.  A  second  premium  for  the  same  object,  of    20 

13.  A  third         do.  do.  10 

14.  To  the  per.son  who  shall  make  the  great- 

est quantity  of  the  most  valuable  com- 
post manure,  not  less  than  500  loads,  40 
cubic  feet  considered  a  load,  30 

15.  A  second  premium  for  not  less  than  400 

loads,  of 

16.  A  third  premium  for  not  less  than  350,  of     20 

17.  A  fourth     do.  do.  300,  of     15 

18.  A  fifth        do.  do.  250,  of     10 
Committee  authorized  to  distribute  ten  volumes 

New  England  Farmer  and  ten  volumes  Complete 
Farmer. 

N.  B. — Claims  to  be  made  on  or  before  Sept.  1 
1836,  to  Morrill  Allen,  of  Pembroke.     Claimants, 


to  entitle  themselves  to  the  above  offered  premi- 
ums, must  make  a  particular  statement,  in  writing, 
of  their  several  operation.s. 

Produce. 

No.  1.     For  the  greatest  quantity  of  winter 
Wheat  raised  on  not  less  than  one  acre 
of  land,  nor  less  than  twenty  bushels,       $15 
For  the  next  greatest  quantity  do.  10 

3.  For  the  best  crop  of  Indian  Corn  on  one 
acre,  not  less  than  90  bushels,  (75  lbs.  in 
the  ear  considered  a  bushel)  not  to  be 
harvested  before  the  15th  of  October, 
1836,  15 

4.  Next  best  crop,  not  less  than  80  bushels,       8 

5.  Next  best  crop,  not  less  than  75  bushels,       9 

6.  Next  best  crop,  not  less  than  60  bushels,        4 

7.  For  the  best  crop  of  Potatoes  on  not  less 
than  one  acre  of  land,  and  not  less  than 
500  bushels  of  any  kind,  8 

8.  For  the  best  crop  of  white  Potatoes  on 
not  less  than  one  acre,  and  not  less  than 
400  bushels,  (56  lbs.  to  be  considered  a 
bushel  of  every  kind  of  root  except 
onions,)  9 

9.  For  the  best  crop  of  Oats  on   not   less 

than  two  acres,  and  not  less  than  50 
bushels  to  the  acre,  8 

10.  For  the  next  best  do.  do.  5 

11.  For  the  gifatest  number  of  bushels  of 

Rye  raised  on  an  acre,  and  not  less  than 

30  bushels,  8 

12.  For  the  next  best  do.  do.  6 

13.  For  tlje  greatest  quantity  of  white  Beans, 

raised  on  an  acre,  not  less  than  15  bush- 
els, 8 

14.  For  the  next  greatest  number  of  bushels 

of  white  Beans,  not  less  than  12  bushels,       6 

15.  For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Carrots  raised 

on  not  less  than  one  acre  of  land,  and 
not  less  than  300  bushels,  10 

16.  For  the  next  greatest  quantity  on  half  an 

acre,  5 

17.  For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Onions  on 

not  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
land,  and  not  less  than  75  bushels,  5 

18.  For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Sweet  Pota- 

toes raised  on  not  less  than  20  square 
rods  of  land,  the  claimai.t  making  a  sat- 
isfactory statement  of  the  cultivation,  6 

The  Committee  on  Produce  are  ;3Uthorized  to 
distribute  ten  volumes  N.  E.  Farmer  and  ten  vol- 
umes Complete  Farmer,  as  additions  to  the  above 
oflfercd  premiums,  or  as  gratuities  to  unsuccessful 
claimants,  according  to  their  judgment  of  merit. 

N.  B; — It  will  be  required  of  claimants  of  the 
above  premiums,  to  state  in  writing  the  condition 
of  the  land  at  the  time  the  course  of  cultivation, 
for  the  approaching  season,  may  commence,  and 
the  several  operations  in  that  cultivation  ;  the 
amount  of  produce  must  be  attested  by  the  owner 
and  one  laborer.  A  certificate  of  the  measure- 
ment of  the  land   by  some   respectable   surveyor, 


will  be  required.  Claims  to  ho  made  on  or  before 
October  14,  1836,  but  the  evidence  of  the  amount 
of  crops  need  not  be  produced  until  the  lOlh  of 
November  next.  Couuiiunications  to  be  made  to 
Nathan  Mitchell,  of  Bridgewater,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Produce. 

Stock. 

No.  1.  For  the  best  fat  Ox,  $10 

2.  Next  do.  do.  8 

3.  Next  do.  do.  6 

4.  Next  do.  do.  4 

5.  For  the  best  milch  Cow,  10 

6.  Next  do.  do.  6 

7.  Next  do.  do.  4 

8.  For  the  best  Heifer,  not  less  than  one 

nor  more  than  three  years  old,  6 

9.  For  the  second  best  do.  do.  3 

10.  For  the  best  Bull,  not  more  than  12 

months  old,  4 

11.  For  the  second  best  do.  do.  2 

12.  For  the  best  Bull  Calf,  not  less  than 

5  months  old,  nor  more  than  12,  3 

13.  For  the  second  best  do.  do.  2 

14.  For  the  best  Heifer  Calf,  do.  3 

15.  For  the  second  best  do.  do.  2 

Committee  authorized  to  distribute  five  volumes 
N.  E.  Farmer,  and  five  volumes  Complete  Far- 
mer. 

Cattle  not  to  be  removed  from  the  pens  before 
1  o'clock,  P.  M. 

N.  B. — Claims  for  Stock  of  every  sort,  and  en- 
tries for  Ploughing  Match,  to  be  made  on  or  before 
October  13,  1836,  to  Abram  Washburn,  of  Bridge- 
water,  Chairman  of  the  Coiiunittee  of  Arrange- 
ments. Claims  entered  with  any  of  the  Commit- 
tees, by  letters  not  post  paid,  will  not  be  considered. 
Animals  must  have  been  kept  in  the  County  five 
months,  to  entitle  them  to  premiums. 

A  Ploughing  Matcliwill  commence  at  9,  .4.  M.  on  the 

day  of  Exhibition. 

1st  Premium,  $10 

2d        do.  8 

3d        do.  5 

4tli       do.  3 

The  Committee  on  Ploughing  are  authorized  to 

distribute  5  volumes  Complete  Farmer. 

Working  Oxen  and  Steers. 

No.  1.     For  the  best  yoke  of  Working  Oxen,     $8 

2.  For  the  second  best  do.  6 

3.  For  the  best  yoke  of  Steers,  not  less 

than  2,  nor  more  than  4  years  old,       6 

4.  For  the  second  best  do.  4 

Manufactures. 

No.  1.  For  the  best  piece  of  Woollen  Cloth, 
manufactured  by  an  individual  or  cor- 
poration in  the  County,  not  less  than  20 
yards,  6 

2.     For  the  best  piece  of  do.  do.  manufactured 

in  any  family,  not  less  than  20  yards,  5 
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3,'  Fortlie  next  piece  of  woollen  Cloth,  niaii- 
iifacturcd  in  any  family,  not  less  than 
20  yards,  vJ 

4.     For  the  best  piece  of  Ossimere,  not  loss 

than  20  yards,  4 

6.     For  the  best  p-ere  Flannel  of  wool,  not 

less  tlian  30  yarda,  4 

6.  For  the  best  pair  of  Woollen  Blankets,  2 

7.  For  the  best  piece  of  Carpeting,  not  less 

than  20  yards,  C 

8.  For  the  scrond  best  do.  do.  4 

9.  For  the  best  piece  of  Satinett,  mannfac- 

tnred   by  an   individual  or  corporation, 
not  less  than  30  yards,  4 

10.  For  the  next  best  do.  do.  2 

11.  For  the  finest  pair  of  Woollen  Stockings,       1 

12.  For  the  best  pair  of  Cotton  do.  1 

13.  For  the  best  Hearth  Rug,  2 
The  Committee  on  Cloth  are  authorized  to  dis- 
tribute $25. 

Bonnets  and  Fancy  .flrlides. 
No.  1.     For  the  best  Straw  or  Grass  Bonnet,     $4 
2.     Second  do.  3 

Committee  authorized  to  distribute  $40. 

Ariides  of  the  Dairy,  Cocoons,  Silk,  and  Inventions. 
No.  1.     For    the   best    Butter   made   in   the 

County,  not  less  than  25  j  ounds,  3 

2.  Next  best  do.  2 

3.  Next  best  do.  1 

4.  For  the  best  Cheese  do.  not  lesstlum  ICO 

lbs.  5 

5. .    Second  best  do.  3 

6.  To  the  iierson  who  shall  raise  and  pro- 

duce the  largest  quantity  of  Cocoons  in 

the  county,  '  8 

7.  To  the  person    who  shall  raise  and  pro- 

duce the  next  largest  quantity  of  Co- 
coons in  the  coimty,  6 

8.  To  the  person  who  shall  raise  and   pro- 

duce tlie   next  largest  quantity  of  Co- 
coons, 4 

9.  For  every  ounce  of  v/ell  wrought  Silk,  raised 
in  the  county,  and  ])resented  for  premium, 
12  1-2  cents. 

Committee  authorized  to  distribute  $25. 

Articles  of  Manufacture  nuist  be  present  for  ex- 
amination at  the  meeting  of  the  Society,  with 
marks  which  will  not  indicate  to  whom  the  re- 
spective articles  belong,  Morton  Eddy,  of  Bridge- 
water,  wi.l  provide  a  place  of  deposite  for  maiui- 
factures,  and  no  article  of  manufacture  will  bo 
received  for  examination  or  premium  after  9 
o'clock,  A.  M.  and  no  articles  received  manufac- 
tured out  of  the  county. 

Premitims  clai7Hable  in  future  years. 

No,  1.  To  the  person  who  shall  mi»ke  the 
greatest  annual  itnproveinents  on  his 
Farm,  and  obtain  the  most  clear  profii 
before  Oct.  1838,  8100 


plete  inventory  of  all  that  pertains  to  their  fa.ms,lof  laud,  it   wou'd   produce  25  bushels   of  Indian 
'_:..:..„  their  estimate  of  the  present  value  of  the    corn,  worth  at  least  20,00 


%     Second  premium  for  the  same  objects, 

3,  To    the   person    who    shall  convert  the 

greatest  quantity  of  swaiujiy  land,  now 
usele.ss  from  any  cause,  to  English  mow- 
ing, and  keep  it  in  the  best  condition  till 
Sept.  1839, 

4.  A  second  premium  for  the  same  object,  of    20 

(Claims  to  the  above  (yremiums  must  be  entered 
with  Morriil  Allen,  of  Pendiroke,  before  May, 
1183S-     Claimants  for  farnjs  musf  exhibit  a  c^/n- 
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land,  of  the  domestic  animals  of  every  sort,  and 
the  implements  of  husbandry.  And  in  the  com- 
I  ulation  must  keep  a  iiarticular  account  of  the 
expense  of  cultivation  and  the  income  of  each 
year.  As  much  as  practicable  they  must  show 
what  crojs  and  what  animals  give  the  greatest 
profits;  the  com-se  of  cultivation  that  gives  the 
most  abundant  immediate  products,  and  best  pre- 
serves the  energies  of  the  soil,  the  management 
and  feeding  of  animals,  which  will  be  most  likely 
lo  produce  health  and  thrift.  Agricultural  ac- 
counts and  interests  to  be  kept  distinct  from  all 
other  interests.  Claimants  for  farms  will  not  be 
allowed  to  take  any  premiums  for  a  specific  im- 
provement, or  prime  animal,  before  1839. 

Premiums  not  demanded  within  one  year  will 
he  considered  as  geneiously  given  to  promote  the 
objects  of  the  Society.  On  all  premiums  above 
$.5,  awarded  to  gentlemen  not  membr;rs  of  the 
Society,  the  Treasurer  is  directed  to  make  a  de- 
duction of  25  per  cent,  to  increase  the  fnnds. 
Per  order  of  the  Trustees, 

Morrill  Allkn. 
Bridgewater,  Jan.  1836. 


Elder  Trke. — Sir  J.  E.  Smith  has  remarked 
that  this  tree  is,  as  it  were,  a  whole  magazine  of 
phy;°c  to  rustic  practitioners.  It  is  said  that  if 
sheep  that  have  the  rot  can  get  a:t  the  bark  and 
young  shoots  of  elder  they  will  soon  cure  them- 
selves. The  wine  made  from  elder  berries  is  too 
well  known  by  families  in  the  country  to  need  any 
encomiums;  if  is  the  only  wine  a  cottager  can 
procure,  and  when  well  made,  it  is  a  most  e.xcel- 
lent  and  wholesome  drink,  taken  warm  before 
going  to  bed.  It  causes  gentle  jierspiration,  and 
is  a  mild  opiate.  If  n  rich  syrup  be  made  from 
ripe  elder  berries,  and  a  few  bitter  almonds,  when 
added  to  braiuly,  it  has  all  the  flavor  of  the  best 
cherry  brandy.  The  white  elder  berries,  when 
ripe,  make  wine  much  resembling  grape  wine. 
The  buds  and  the  young  tender  r  hoots  are  greatly 
admired  as  pickle.  The  leaves  of  the  elder  tree 
are  often  put  into  the  subterranean  paths  of  moles, 
to  drive  those  noxious  little  animals  from  the  gar- 
den. If  fruit  trees,  flowering  shrubs,  corn  or  other 
vegetables,  be  whipped  with  the  green  leaves  of 
the  elder  branches,  it  is  said  insects  will  not  nttacli 
themselves  to  them.  An  infusion  of  these  leaves 
in  water  is  good  to  sprinkle  over  rose-buds,  and 
other  flowers  subject  to  blight,  and  the  devastations, 
of  caterpillars. — Leigh  Hunt's  London  Jotirnal. 


Iho  next  year  if  in  wheat,  ten  bushels  more, 
worth  as  wheat  now  is,  15,00 

A  ton  of  hay  each  year  more,  for  four  years,  at 
$8  per  ton,  32,00 

Total,  ,$103,00 

This  sum  multii)lied  by  20,  gives  $2060.  It 
was  then  assumed  that  the  interest  of  this  sum  for 
ten  years,  v\'ould  be  equal  to  interest  on  interest, 
or  compound  interest,  supposing  each  sum,  or  the 
value  of  the  benefit  of  each  year's  hay,  carried 
out,  and  the  interest  added  for  twenty  years. 

Interest  of  $2060  for  one  year,  is  123,60,  ten 
years  will  give  $1236,  which,  added  to  the  princi- 
'pal,  (2060)  will  make  $3296. 

We  are  aware  that  it  will  take  more  than  20 
years  to  complete  the  profits  of  20  years  mowing, 
as  we  have  assumed  the  tinie  for  the  benefits  of 
every  crop  of  hay  to  last  six  years.  It  wou'd, 
therefore,  fake  26  years  to  comjilete  the  whole  ; 
but  if  that  time  should  be  taken,  the  interest  would 
amount  to  ujore.  As  the  hay  itself  is  to  be  cut 
only  twenty  years,  we  have  chosen  to  take  that 
number  for  the  basis  of  our  calculations,  as  the 
foundation  of  all  the  benefits  are  laid  in  that  time. 
'J  be  value  of  the  manure  from  the  corn  fodder 
straw,  and  extra  English  hay,  might  ah  be  estima- 
ted, but  enough  has  been  done  to  show  the  great 
importance  of  fresh  meadow  land  to  every  farm, 
when  it  can  be  obtained. 

Will  any  farmer  neglect  to  obtain  fresh  meadow 
when  it  can  be  done,  even  at  the  distance  of  five 
mi'es?  Land  that  would  njake  good  mea<low,  is 
in  the  market,  at  almost  nofhii]g.  T  bus  our  best 
land,  is  considered  almost  waste  land,  and  in  many 
instances  really  so.  Clear  up  and  drain  your 
me<^dows,  and  not  sell  your  stock,  or  rather  give 
it  away,  every  dry  year. —  Correspondent  of  Maine 
Farmer. 


Valve  of  fresh  or  Bog  Meadow. — Mr  Holmes: 
If  I  rightly  recollect,  a  statement  made  in  one  of 
the  reports,  made  sometime  since  to  what  was 
then  the  Winthrop  Agricultural  Society,  it  very 
forcibly  impressed  the  value  of  fresh  meadow 
lijnd  to  a  farmer.  The  fpiestion  which  gave  rise 
'to  jt  was  this.  What  would  be  the  difl^ercnce  be- 
tween two  farmers,  all  other  things  being  equal, 
in  twenty  years,  one  of  them  owning  six  acres  of 
good  fresh  meadow  land,  that  would  produce  nine 
tons  of  hay,  if  he  would  cut  it,  and  the  other  own- 
ing or  cutting  none. 

The  statements  ran  thus.  Nine  tons  of  fresh 
meadow  hay,  to  fodiler  out  in  the  coldest  weather, 
at  $4  per  ton,  36,00 

Calculate  if  all  the  manure  which  was  made 
lYoin  the  fine  tons  hay,  were  spread  oh  one  acre 


Great  crop  of  Ruta  Baga. — Mr  Holmes  :  As 
it  may  be  useful  to  report  the  produce  of  certain 
crops  occasionally,  in  order  to  let  people  know 
what  we  are  doing  "  down  East,"  1  wish  to  inform 
you  that  Mr  Joseph  Weston,  3d,  of  Bloomfield, 
raised  during  the  ])ast  season  on  twenfyfour  rods 
of  ground,  170  bushels,  being  if  I  mistake  not,  after 
the  rate  of  eleven  hundred  thirtythree  and  one  third 
bushels  to  the  acre.  What  would  friend  Cobbett 
say  to  this,  if  he  were  alive  now  ?  If  he  who 
makes  two  spires  of  grass  grow  where  but  one 
grew  before,  is  more  of  a  benefactor  to  mankind 
than  he  who  conquers  nations  —  surely  he  who 
makes  an  acre  of  ground  produce  at  the  rate  above 
mentioned,  is  deserving  great  commendation  for 
his  skill  and  industry. — '  S.'  in  Maine  Farmer. 


Man. — 1  he  human  form  is  afll'cted  by  climate 
like  plants  ;  it  is  developed  more  early  in  the 
sunny  south  than  in  the  frozen  north  ;  the  imita- 
tive arts  also  are  more  easily  acquired,  and  the 
faculties  unfold  earlier  ;  but  children  horn  in  the 
north  have  firmer  and  more  stayed  habits,  attain 
greater  coudiination  of  thought,  and  think  more 
profoundly. 

A  man  of  real  probity  and  sound  reason,  will 
hold  on  his  course  and  practice,  though  the  world 
should  dispute  his  character,  ajid  question  his  hap- 
piness :  he  will  be  satisfied  with  the  allainnient  of 
his  own  ends. 


VOb.  \»V.NO.  31. 
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i\I<1ST       BXTRAOIIDINAKV,     ]  I'     TKUK  ! Tlu'      ('>ll- 

lowiiif;  account  of  a  new  ciiiiosiiy  in  Natnial 
History,  cannot  but  |nno  iiiglily  iiucijciiiig  lo 
naturalists  : — 

A  s|)('riuien  of  a  natural  proiluclion  was  shown 
us  a  few  L'veninirs  sincf,  that  is  neitlirr  fisli  nor 
fli'sli,  1)1  ast  nor  bin),  nuiinal,  vegetable  nor  niincr- 
nl  !  It  was  procured  in  I'lynioutfi,  North  Caroli- 
na, and  brought  to  this  city  in  a  g  ass  of  Alcohol. 
'I  he  thinir,  for  it  is  without  a  name,  is  both  onto- 
miilojrical  and  vegetable.  When  its  entoino'ogical 
nature  comuiences,  and  when  its  vegetable  charac- 
ter has  arrived  at  maturity,  its  entomological  char- 
acter developes  itself  and  its  vegetable  existence 
disappears.  In  other  words  it  is  alternately  a  bird 
and  insect,  ii  is  perhaps  about  one  inch  in  length 
and  ihreefourths  of  an  inch  in  rircuuiference.  It 
is  of  a  brownish  color,  shaped  like  a  wasp,  destitute 
of  wings,  head  similar  to  a  beetle,  with  two  an- 
tenna; or  horns,  has  neither  its  liead  on  either  side, 
a  short  leg  shaped  like  those  of  the  mole,  with 
broad,  serrated  extremities,  and  intended,  doubt- 
less, like  those  of  the  earth.  It  hasa'so  two  pos- 
terior legs,  the  purpose  of  which  shall  be  seen. 
AVben  the  insect  has  attained  its  growth,  it  disaji- 
pears  beneath  the  siirfa(;e  of  the  ground  and  dies. 
Immediately  after  its  death  the  tsvo  posterior  legs, 
just  spoken  of  begin  to  sprout  or  vegetate.  These 
two  shoots  soon  appear  above  the  earth,  and  the 
insect  plant  soon  attains  the  height  of  about  six 
inches.  It  puts  forth  branche'ii  and  leaves  resem- 
bling trefoil.  The  extremities  of  the  branches 
bear  a  bud,  which  contains,  in  embryo,  neither 
leaves  nor  flowers,  but  an  insoct !  As  the  insect 
developes  itself  and  grows,  it  neither  falls  to  the 
ground,  or  returns  upon  its  mother  plant,  but  feed- 
ing on  its  leaves,  until  the  plant  is  exhausted,  when 
lie  insect  returns  to  earth  asain,  and  again  the 
plant  shoots  forth  \ 

The  true  nature  of  this  insnct  jdant  or  vegeta- 
ble insect;  we  know  not  what  lo  call  it,  is  entirely 
inexiilicable  to  us.  It  may  l>s  surmised  that  an 
insect  has  here  associated  itself  with  the  seed  of 
a  plant,  in  such  manner,  that  they  produce  and 
mature  each  other.  Or,  it  may  be  supposed,  that 
nature  has  invested  this  specimen  of  existence 
which  attributes  the  nearest  possibly  assimilated 
to  those  of  both  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
dom, yet  belonging  not  exactly  to  either,  but  en- 
tirely to  both.  It  may  seem  to  be  the  hinging 
point  at  which  the  animal  kingdr.ni  merges  into 
the  vegetable,  and  the  vegetable  into  the  animal 
kingdom.  It  is  certainly  a  wonderful  curiosity, 
and  we  believe  that  it  is  not  entirely  unknown  to 
naturalists,  but  has  never  before  been  publicly  de- 
scribed. 

We  understand  that  a  gentleman  in  Philadel- 
phia of  whom  the  specimen  we  saw  was  procured, 
is  cultivating  a  quantity  of  them  which  he  has 
obtained  from  North  Carolina,  for  the  pur|)ose  of 
furnishing  the  Museums.  We  hope  to  be  able  to 
furnisli  a  more  particular  account  of  this  insect 
vegetable  hereafter.  In  the  specimen  we  saw,  the 
plant  had  grown  about  three  inches,  and  the  in- 
sect was  yet  preserved  in  its  original  and  nearly 
jicrfect  state.— Tarn.  Mag. 


Douglas'  Patent  Stove. — combining  all  the 
conveniences  of  a  Fire  Place  and  Cooking  Stove. 
In  it  there  are  two  places  in  which  to  put  fire 
when  necessary,  one  open  like  a  Franklin  Stove, 
over  which  are  two  boilers,   and  from  which  heat 


pa.s,^.^  iUMii,;i!  an  o\c'n  sulVu  ient  t.)  l)ake  breail — - 
.•mother  close  place,  over  which  is  one  large  boil- 
er, and  from  which  also  tlio  omu  is  heated.  In 
the  winter,  the  fire-place  oidy  will  be  needed  for 
onlinary  piu'poses,  and  in  the  snuuner  the  fire 
p'ace  may  be  closed  ami  used  at  the  same  time  or 
not,  as  occasion  may  require.  —  'I  he  first  of  these 
stoves  which  has  been  cast,  has  just  been  put  up 
in  this  vil'age  and  promises  to  dp  well.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  the  attention  of  all  who  are  about  to  pur- 
chase Cooking  Stoves,  and  Publishers  of  newsjia- 
pers  will  confer  a  public  favor  by  imticing  the 
improvement. —  Brunswick  Pioneer. 


Coal  i.n  Palmvra. — We  were  yesterday  fur- 
nished with  a  specimen  of  a  substance  dug  from 
the  bottom  of  a  well  in  Palmyra,  in  this  State.  It 
was  found  about  15  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  under  a  covering  of  iron  ore.  ^Veare  not 
much  of  a  judge  of  these  matters  but  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  specimen  and  its  ready  combus- 
tion when  thrown  into  the  fire,  we  have  no  doubt 
it  is  a  genuine  article,  and  if  found  in  any  quanti- 
ty must  render  the  district  which  contains  it  very 
va'nable.  It  has  a  striking  simiiitude  to  the  Le- 
high coal,  with  which  we  saw  it  comjiared.  The 
ground  in  which  this  specimen  was  found  is  now 
under  bond,  and  we  understand  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  holder  to  examine  the  subject  thoroughly 
as  soon  as  his  apparatus  can  be  got  ready. — Ban- 
gor Adv. 

Vital  Principle  of  Seeds. — A  small  portion 
of  the  Royal  Park  of  Bushy  was  broken  up  some 
time  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  ornamental  culture, 
when  immediately  several  flowers  sprang  up, 
of  the  kinds  which  are  ordinarily  cultivated  in 
gardens;  tliis  led  to  an  investigation,  and  it  was 
ascertained  that  this  identical  spot  had  been  used 
as  a  garden  not  later  than  the  time  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before. — Monthly  Mag. 


Eco.NOMY. — 'Oh,  eat  it  up,  dear;  eat  it  up,' 
says  mamma.  '  I  can't  ma,  I've  ate  enough.' 
'  Oh,  yes,  dear,  eat  up  what's  on  your  plate,  so 
that  it  need  n't  be  lost ! ' 

How  common  a  practice  that  is  ;  stufiing  chil- 
dren beyond  the  wants  of  nature,  and  making 
them  gluttons  all  their  lives,  so  that  the  scraps 
need  not  be  lost .'  Precious  economy  this  !  — Ga- 
laxy. 


To  Drive  Bugs  from  Vines. — The  ravages 
of  the  yellow  striped  bugs  on  cucumbers  and  me- 
lons, may  be  eft'ectually  prevented,  by  silting  char- 
coal dust  over  the  plants.  If  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  the  plants  will  be  entirely  free  from 
annoyance.  There  is  iu  charcoal  some  property 
so  obnoxious  to  these  troublesome  insects,  that 
they  fly  from  it  the  instuBS  it  is  applied. — Indiana 
Aurora. 


On  Seasoning  Sausagks. — A  lady  has  suggested 
to  us  that  the  old  method  of  seasoning  sausages 
is  attended  with  much  inconvenience.  For  in- 
stance, when  the  meat  is  chopped  without  weigh- 
ing, the  seasoning  must  be  put  in  by  guess.  Care 
must  be  taken,  of  course,  not  to  put  in  too  much  at 
first;  and  perhaps,  in  nine  cases  out  often  it  will 
be  found,  after  tasting,  that  there  is  too  little.  The 
chopped  meat  must   then  be    sprinkled    a  second 


tiin:  ,  ^;iid  \]t::  wli'jle  liiUcli  cijopiK',!  ovur  again 
for  the  purpose  of  ndxing  it  thoroughly. 

Now  there  nrs  lahor-saviiig  calculations  as  well 
as  lahorsaviiig  machines;  and  we  are  assured 
that  the  following  proportions  have  invariably 
been  found  to  be  right:  For  one  hundred  pounds 
ol' meat  take  three  pounds  of  salt,  ten  ounces  of 
sage,  and  ten  ounces  of  pepper,  all  fine  y  pow- 
dered, and  SjTinkle  them  over  the  meat  before  it 
is  chopped.  Cvery  part  during  this  process  will 
be  intimately  intermixed. 

The  same  proportions  hold  in  all  cases.  Thus 
for  twenty  pounds  of  meat,  take  nine  ounces  and 
a  half  of  salt,  two  ounces  of  sage,  and  two  ounces 
of  pepper.  The  old  rule  of  cutting  and  trying 
among  carpenters,  is  not  more  troublesome  than 
seasoning  and  tasting  amoi>g  sausage  makers. — 
Gen.  Farmer. 

Large  Apples. — We  have  seen  accounts  from 
different  sections  of  the  country  of  apples  of  un- 
common size  and  weight.  Ihe  largest  that  we 
now  remember  to  have  seen  mentioned,  weighed 
24  ounces.  Our  own  country  of  Franklin  exceeds 
anything  that  we  have  heard  of  in  the  growth  of 
the  apple.  We  have  seen  an  ap|  le  which  grewr 
on  the  farm  of  Harrison  Blanton,  Esq.  in  this 
neighborhood,  which,  when  puled  fr  un  the  tree, 
weighed  twenty-six  ounces.  The  fruit  is  of  the 
pippin  kind,  and  is  fair  to  the  eye  and  delicious  to 
the  taste.  The  apples  on  the  tree  from  which 
this  one  was  taken,  would  average  more  than  a 
pound  in  weight,  and  we  are  told  that  a  lady  in 
town,  from  four  of  them  only,  made  a  dessert 
which  was  sufficient  for  the  entertainment  of  17 
persons.  The  crop  of  ap|  les  throughout  the  State 
is  generally  unusually  fine,  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  apple  any  where  grows  to  greater  perfec- 
tion than  it  does  in  Kentucky. — Frankfort,  Ky. 
paper. 

Hooshieb  Oats — 'J  here  is  now  in  the  office 
of  this  paper  a  stool  of  oats  ;  it  has  12  stalks  and 
heads,  one  of  the  heads,  which  we  selected  as  a 
fair  average  contains  270  grains,  making  in  all 
3240  grains.  Ihe  stalks  measure  12  inches  in 
circumference,  six  feet  and  a  half  in  height.  They 
were  rai.sed  oy  Mr  Garret  Seymour,  who  is  lately 
from  the  Old  Dominion,  (Virginia.)  and  however 
its  soil  is  noted  for-the  production  of  great  men, 
he  says  the  Hooshier  State  far  outstrips  it  in  the 
production  of  oats.  We  think  few  countries  can 
equal  this  production  ;  the  increase  is  3,240  fold. 
Mr  Seymour  would  without  <loubt,  have  taken  the 
premium  of  our  Agricultural  Society,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  Society  was  vetoed  r.ot  long  since. — 
Indiana  paper. 

Flax  in  Ireland. — Seven  years  ago,  the  value 
of  flax  grown  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  was  little 
more  than  £50,000,  annual  value.  In  1834,  it 
amounted    to    £700,000    sterling.      The    jiresent 

year,  the  quantity  is  expected    to   be    doubled 

Improved  mills  for  spinning  by  machinery,  are 
rapidly  increasing. — Journal  of  American  Inslitvie.. 

Mortal  Calculation. — The  aggregate  popu- 
lation on  the  surface  of  the  known  habitable  globe 
is  estimated  at  895,300,000  souls.  If  we  reckon 
with  the  ancients,  that  the  generation  lasts  thirty 
years,  then  in  that  space  of  time  895,300,000  hu- 
man beings  will  be  born  and  die  ;  consequently 
81,740  must  be  dropping  oft'  into  eternity  every 
day  ;  3407  every  hour,  and  about  56  gverv  minute 
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(Krom  tlic  Harrisburg  Intelligencer.) 
IMPORTANT    DISCOVERY. 

]n  our  last,  we  noticed  the  important  disoovcry 
of  Petir  Rimer,  Esq.,  of  smelting  iron  ore  with 
mineral  coal.  It  will  be  a  new  era  in  the  iron 
manufacture  in  this  country.  Tiie  moment  we 
pass  the  Alleghany  mountains,  runnin<;  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  nearly  through  the  middle  of 
the  state,  we  come  into  the  liitnminous  coal  re- 
gion. The  rocks  in  this  region,  reaching  to  the 
Rocky  mountains,  are  horizontal,  and  frequently 
alternate  with  iron  ore  and  bituminous  coal. — 
This  is  the  case  at  Karthaus,  oa  the  west  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna,  a  few  miles  above  the  ter- 
mination of  the  canal  extending  to  Philadelphia, 
The  process  of  smtOting  iron  -ore  with  mineral 
coal,  has  for  some  time  been  known  in  Emope, 
and  it  lias  been  on  this  account  that  one  kind  of 
iron  could  be  made  iu  Great  Britain,  and  sold  in 
lliis  country  under  a  duty  of  $30  [ler  ton.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  have  been  expended  in  this  state, 
and  hundreds  of  enterprising  men  have  been  ra- 
ined, in  their  experiments  to  discover  this  method 
of  making  iron.  A  year  or  two  ago,  the  Legisla- 
ture incorporated  a  company,  with  an  immense 
capital,  to  make  the  experiment,  as  it  was  thought 
to  be  beyond  individual  enterprise. 

At  length,  however,  Peter  Ritner  and  Joseph 
I,oy,  with  limited  pecuniary  means,  have  erected 
a  furnace  on  the  plan  of  the  coke  and  iron  furna- 
ces of  Wales,  and  succeeded  in  making  the  finest 
iron  for  foundry  and  many  other  purposes. 

Mr  Ritner  is  a  hrotlicrof  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


ally which,  if  in  one  continuous  sheet,  would 

reach  four  times  from  pole  to  pole  ;  and  if  em- 
bodied in  a  book  form,  would  be  equal  to  issuiug 
six  volumes  as  large  r.s  the  Bible  every  minute  in 
the  year! 

[Of  the  one  thousand  two  hundred  newspapers 
in  the  United  Slates,  upwards  of  sixtyfive  are  pub- 
lished in  Boston,  as  follows: — Ten  daily  pipers, 
nine  semi-weekly,  twentyseven  weekly,  and  fifteen 
monthly,  with  thrice-weekly,  semi-monthly  and 
quarterly.  Now  at  a  very  modest  calculation  of 
1000  copies  to  each  emission,  —  and  a  number, 
we  know,  issue  from  2  to  6,000  copies, —  it  would 
give  us  6,240,000  printed  sheets  annually  ;  which, 
if  in  one  continuous  sheet,  supposing  two  feet  in 
length  to  each  sheet,  would  reach  about  2,500 
miles,  and  if  embodied  in  a  book  form,  would  be 
equal  to  issuing  seventy  volumes  as  large  as  the 
New  Testament  every  working  hour  in  the  year.] 


Cause  ok  Dyspepsia — A  jileasant  writer  in 
the  last  number  of  the  American  Quarterly,  in 
reviewing  the  recent  books  of  travellers  in  North 
America,  agrees  with  Mr  Tudor,  one  of  the  au- 
thors reviewed,  that,  iu  addition  to  the  Aniercian 
practice  of  bolting  one's  meals,  another  cause  of 
that  peculiar  American  disease  calle<i  dyspepsia 
is, — 

"  The  enormous  quantity  of  hot  bread,  bot 
rolls,  smoking  hot  cakes,  half  baked  and  Jittle 
removed  from  dough,  and  withal  saturated  with 
melted  butter,  which  are  consumed  at  nearly  every 
meal,  morning,  noon,  and  night  by  all  ages,  and 
each  sex — by  little  children  as  well  as  by  grown  up 
fathers  and  mothers."  To  these  two  sufficient 
reasons  we  can  yet  ad<l  another — and  that  is,  the 
custoi[i  of  "  taking  tea,"  which  means  drinking  a 
quantum  of  the  Chinese  beverage,  with  a  pretty 
substantial  accompanimeut  of  various  "  relishes,'.' 
two  or  three  hours  only  after  a  hearty  dinner. — 
"  Don't  give  the  stomach  too  much  to  do,"  said  an 
experienced  physician,"  and  it  will  never  trouble 
you,"  but  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  it  will 
murmur  and  revolt  at  the  little  rejiose  wliich  it  is 
permitted  to  enjoy. 


Newspapers. — In  1775  there  had  been  78  dif- 
ferent newspapers  printed — 39  of  wliich  had 
been  discontinued  ])revious  to  that  time — so  that 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  there 
were  but  39  papers  published  in  the  United  States 
—  and  of  the  number  then  printed  but  eight  es- 
tablishments are  now  in  existence.  In  1810  the 
whole  number  of  newspapers  was  three  hundred 
and  fifty.  There  are  now  about  one  thousand 
two  hundred  newspaper  establishments  in  the 
United  States,  from  which  are  issued,  at  a  mode- 
rat£  calculation,  100,000,000  printed  sheets  annu- 


soil  will  keep  them  warmer,   and  the  cones   will 
ripen  sooner. 

In  England,  it  is  not  in  this  view  that  they  have 
made  use  of  it  on  jioles  ;  they  make  them  as  long, 
at  least,  as  the  common  sticks,  and  they  make 
them  terminatf  in  a  point.  It  is  remarked  with 
satisfaction,  ths;t  the  electric  action  which  these 
metalic  conductors  invite,  hastens  vegetation  con- 
siderably. The  effects  are  so  marked  that  a  sen- 
sible diflerence  may  be  perceived  in  a  bop  field 
before  and  aftei  the  passage  of  an  electric  cloud, 
from  which  the  conduetors  have  borrowed  the 
fluid.  These  conductors  have  all  the  effect  of 
lightning  rods — ithey  render  natural  the  electric 
clouds  which  puss  within  their  reach,  and  agricul- 
turists in  making  use  of  them,  do  a  service  to  the 
country   by  diminishing  the  danger  of  storms. 


Manual  Labor  and  Mental  Cultivation. — 
My  conviction — not  lightly  taken  up,  but  the  re- 
sult of  long  and  earnest  thought  —  is,  that  daily 
occupation  with  manual  labor  is  in  no  way  hi- 
compatible  with  the  highest  mental  cultivation 
and  refinement ;  that  so  far  from  the  exercise  of 
mechanical  employment  daily,  for  a  moderate 
time,  being  detrimental  to  the  mental  powers,  it 
has,  on  the  contrarj',  a  decided  tendency  to 
strengthen  them  ;  and  that  if  those  who  at  pre- 
sent serve  the  public  in  the  capacity  of  writers, 
were  to  employ  several  hours  a  day  in  mechanical 
labor,  their  bodily  health  would  be  improved,  and 
their  writings  would  take  a  character  of  vigor, 
startling  even  to  themselves.  They  would  find 
the  workshop  a  more  healthy  atmosphere  than 
the  drawing-room.  There  is  no  reason,  save  igno- 
rance, why  anythinglike  degradation  should  attach 
to  the  character  of  the  working  mechanics.  There 
is  no  reason,  save  ignorance,  why  they  should  not 
have  dwellings  as  good  as  their  employers,  as  to 
all  the  purposes  of  comfort.  There  is  no  reason, 
save  ignorance,  why  they  should  not  have  abun- 
dance cf  good  and  well  prejiared  food  for  the  body, 
and  access  to  books  of  all  kinds  for  the  proper 
culture  of  the  mind.  There  is  no  reason,  save 
ignorance,  why  they  should  not  have  access  to 
lectures  of  all  kinds,  and  [licture  and  sculpture 
galleries,  and  museums,  far  more  imposing  than 
anything  the  world  has  yet  beheld.  There  is  no 
reason,  save  ignorance,  why  the  great  body  of  the 
working  people  should  not  possess,  in  adilition  to 
all  that  is  necessai-y  for  the  comfortable  mainte- 
nance of  the  bodj',  all  the  pleasures  of  mental  re- 
finement, which  are  now  only  within  the  grasp  of 
the  very  rich.  There  is  no  reason,  save  ignorance, 
why  the  ruling  power  of  the  state  should  not  be 
in  their  own  hands,  and  all  else,  save  oi.ly  the 
excitements  of  ostentation  and  expensive  sensual- 
ity.— Tait'sMag. 


Improvement  in  the  Culture  of  Hops. 
A  French  paper  mentions  experiments  which  are 
said  to  be  making  in  France  and  Englaml  in  the 
use  of  iron  wire,  instead  crC  wooden  poles,  in  the 
cultivation  of  hops.  In  an  economical  point  of 
view,  they  say  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  result  will 
be  favorable — but  there  is  a  more  satisfactory  rea- 
son for  the  substitute  on  another  account.  In 
France,  it  is  thought  that  in  consequence  of  the 
use  of  these  wires  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  raise 
the  stalks  so  high  from  the  ground,  and  that 
training  the  plants  around   horizontal    wires,  the 


The  Cotv. — TJie  cow  must  have  been  once  a 
wild  and  savage  animal.  Whether  she  was  do- 
mesticated from  the  American  buffalo,  or  gome 
other  wild  beast,  ^ve  have  do  means  of  knowing, 
with  certainty,  nor  could  the  knowledge  be  of 
much  use  ;  we  can  only  know  her  domestication 
must  have  been  loiifT  anterior  to  any  liistorical  re- 
cords we  can  ever  obtain.  But  as  the  cow  and 
the  buffalo  propagate  in  any  cross,  we  may  natu- 
rally conclude  theui  to  be  of  one  species,  and  that 
the  difference  has  been  effected  by  domestication, 
conducted  by  art,  with  different  degrees  of  skill. 
To  see,  then,  ho\y  far  nature  can  be  improved  by 
art,  let  us  compari;  the  two  animals  together.  In 
the  one  case,  the  wild  and  shaggy  buffalo,  with 
eyes  of  fierceness,  and  frame  formed  for  combi- 
ning force  with  unrestrained  agility  —  calculated 
to  bound  over  hilils,  and  dash  through  forests  and 
thickets  —  of  littlii  use  to  mankind,  except  to  the 
savage  hunter,  alsuost  in  a  corresi)onding  degree 
wild  and  uncivilizt^d.  Compare  with  this  the  do- 
mestic cow,  the  iri'Other  and  source  of  a  train  of 
our  richest  comforts,  witli  eyes  beaming  with  mild- 
ness, apparently  sympathizing  with  our  social 
wants,  and  seeming  only  to  want  the  power  of 
speech  to  express  lier  gratitude  for  the  favors  she 
receives,  and  for  which  she  not  only  richly  pays 
through  her  life,  hut  with  interest  at  her  death. 
Instead  of  affording  milk  barely  sufficient  to  sup- 
|)ort  her  own  young  while  their  nature  requires  it, 
she  furnishes  a  supply,  not  only  for  her  own  off- 
spring, but  for  ours  and  ourselves,  almost  unlimit- 
ed as  to  quantity  ami  duration.  Her  shaggy  hair 
has  become  fine,  short,  and  silky,  and  the  propor- 
tions of  her  form  so  changed  as  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  her  flesh  in  those  parts  where  it  is  most 

valuable,  and  diminish  it  where  it  is   less  so JV. 

Y.  Farmer. 


The  Skuisk. — Of  all  the  penetrating  odors,  that 
of  the  skunk  is  as  astonishing  as  it  is  offensive. 
It  diffuses  itself  to  a  great  extent,  and  penetrates 
through  almost  every  ojiposing  substance.  A  lady 
informs  nie,  that  on  visiting  an  acquaintance  she 
perceived  the  smell  of  a  skunk  in  the  butter  on 
the  table.  On  inquiry,  she  learned  that  a  skunk, 
about  si's  months  previous,  got  into  the  cellar 
where  the  butter  was  packed  in  stone  pots.  The 
scent  had  penetrated  and  remained  in  the  butter 
during  the  above  long  period.  Farmers  and  dairy- 
men sbouJd  be  particularly  cautious  in  guarding 
their  cream  and  butter  from  the  scent  of  skunks  ; 
if  the  offensive  animal  be  near  the  house,  without 
being  in  tble  milk-room,  the  butter  is  very  liable 
to  become  injured. — lb. 
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(From  the  HagpreloHll  Torchllr.lU-) 
CLOVER  MANURE  FOR  V/HKAT. 

The  wheat  crop  is  the  most  important  of  all  cro\<s 
to  the  tartiier.  A  man  who  has  one  luindivil  acres 
of  cleared  land  of  coniniou  quality  ought  to  raise  on 
an  average,  one  thoiisnnd  bitshds  of  merchantable 
tcheat,  and  rye,  corn,  oats  and  potatoes  sufiiciont 
to  defray  the  exjienses  of  carryin;f  on  the  fanning. 
The  wheat  crop  shoidd  always  bt!  clear  gain. 

Don't  startle  at  this,  farmer.  A  man  who  has 
a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres  of  cleared  land  can 
yearly  put  forty  acres  of  it  in  wheat  ;  and  if  the 
land  he  in  order  as  it  should  he,  and  as  every  far- 
mer may  have  it,  every  acre  of  tho  forty  will  give 
tweutytive  bushels,  amounting  altogether  to  one 
thousand  bushels.  I  shall  now  show  how  land 
must  be  farmeil,  in  order  to  produce  in  this  way. 
Never  break  your  laud  before  harvest,  and  stir  it 
after,  as  is  customary  with  many  farmers.  Much 
ploughing  impoverishes  land,  and  is  productive  of 
no  good  effects.  Your  wheat  ground  must  be 
heavily  set  in  clover,  and  broke  up  after  harvest 
■with  three  horses,  when  the  seed  in  the  clover  is 
ripe.  By  thus  turning  clover  down  after  luu'vcst,- 
when  the  seed  is  ripe,  it  will  never  miss  coining 
up  in  the  spring,  which  is  frequently  the  case 
when  sown  in  the  s))ring  with  seed.  You  also 
save  between  forty  and  fifty  dollars  worth  of  :3o'ed 
annually^  which  it  would  take  to  sow  your  ground. 
When  the  clover  is  ploughed  down  after  harvest. 
before  you  seed  the  field,  harrow  it  lightly  the 
way  you  have  ploughed  it,  in  order  to  level  the 
ground,  and  prevent  seed  from  rolling  between 
the  furrows,  and  coming  up  in  rows.  Nevitr 
plough  your  seed  in  with  shovels,  nor  barrow  it 
across  the  ploughing  when  you  have  turned  down 
clover  after  harvest,  lest  you  raise  the  clover,  but 
always  harrow  it  in  by  twice  harrowing  with  light 
liarrows  the  way  you  have  broken  up  yourground. 
Many  farmers  have  ploughed  down  clover  oncu, 
and  finding  that  the  crop  was  not  bettered  by  it, 
but  injured  as  they  believed,  have  never  attempt- 
ed it  again.  This  is  almost  invariably  the  case  tlie 
first  time  clover  is  ploughed  down  after  harve:st, 
especially  if  the  fall  be  dry  and  the  winter  frigid 
and  close;  In  turning  clover  down  you  must 
necessarily  plough  the  ground  deep,  and  tbo  fii-st 
time  you  turn  up  the  clay,  which  being  unmixed 
with  manure  of  any  sort  on  the  to]>,  is  in  a  b;id 
state  to  sow  wheat  on.  The  wheat  after  some 
time  will  sprout  and  come  up,  but  will  look  yt  1- 
low  and  very  spindling.  Its  roots  after  some  tiuie 
will  get  down  among  the  uiirotted  clover,  and 
there  will  choke,  and  for  want  of  moisture  a  gre;U 
deal  of  wheat  will  dwindle  away  and  die.  The 
unrotted  clover  below  will  keep  the  ground  wet 
and  sjjringy,  so  that  the  frost  will  injure  the  wheat 
not  a  little.  But  when  the  clover  is  twice  plough- 
ed down,  the  bad  effects  to  the  wheat  crop  arising- 
from  unrotted  clover  are  not  experienced.  You 
then  turn  up  the  clover  from  below,  which  was 
ploughed  down  before,  and  which  is  a  manure  on 
the  top.  The  seed  sown  on  it  now  springs  u^^ 
directly,  and  before  winter  sets  in  has  taken  deep 
root.  The  clover  now  turned  down  rots  very 
soon  in  consequence  of  the  rotten  clover  turned 
up,  which  as  manure  always  keeps  the  ground 
moist,  however  dry  the  fall.  You  may  now  ;;o 
on  farming  in  this  way  :  every  time  you  turn  up 
a  coat  of  clover  turn  down  one,  and  your  whc:at 
crop  will  never  fail  until  your  land  becomes  so 
rich  that  you  will  have  to  reduce  it  with  corn. 


(For  lllc  New  Englaml  Furmcr.) 

Books  cheap. — In  no  cotuitry  in  the  world  are 
the  facilities  for  acquiring  knowledge  so  exten- 
sively diffused,  and  so  easily  obtained,  by  all 
classes,  as  in  our  own.  And  as  a  coiise  quence, 
we  may  infer  that  in  no  country  are  the  jienple 
so   well  informed  as  our  own  i)eople.     Isit  so  ? 

The  ratio  of  our  newspaper  jiuhlications,  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  most  literary  nations  in 
Europe  are  as  twentyfour  to  one.  And  of  the 
circulation  of  books  the  proportion  bears  the  same 
degree.  A  late  English  writer,  in  an  eloquetit 
cha|iter  refuting  the  oft-repoated  assertion,  that 
Americans  are  not  literary,  says,  "  The  circulation 
of  books  here  (in  the  United  States),  is  beyond  all 
precedent.  Books  that  in  Euglanil  hardly  pass 
through  one  edition,  often  reach  here  a  third 
and  a  fourth."  'J'he  reason  is,  the  very  low  price 
at  which  publications  are  afforded.  Their  cheap- 
ness in  this  country  always  attracts  the  attention 
of  foreigners  :  and  well  it  might.  What  in  Eng- 
land would  cost  five  dollars  may  be  bought  here 
for  one  ;  nay,  more,  what  in  England  would  cost 
nearly  two  hundred  dollars,  is  sold  here  for  five.* 

But  cheap  as  books  are,  we  know  that  there 
are  some  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  full  price  for 
them.  To  such  we  will  communicate,  without 
fee,  or  reward,  only  expecting  that  they  will  give 
credit  for  our  good  feelings  toward  them,  a  plan 
of  our  own,  to  wit  :  a  new,  easy  and  cheap  way 
to  collect  a  library.  There  are  stalls  about  our 
market,  and  at  other  places  in  the  city  where  are 
kept  second  baud  books  of  every  kind.  Any  per- 
son can  furnish  himself  at  these  places  with  a 
gixat  variety  of  good  reading  at  little  cost.  Doc- 
tors, lawyers,  linguists,  philosophers,  etc.  can  all 
be  accommodated  in  their  various  wants  at  a  vei'y 
trifling  expense. 

Farmers,  by  appropriating  25  or  50  cents  from 
the  i-eceijits  of  their  produce  every  time  they 
come  in  Boston,  may  purchase  with  it  a  good 
sound  book.  And  this  pi-actice  persevei'ed  in,  they 
will  in  a  short  time  find  themselves  in  possession 
of  a  resfiectable  library,  and  hardly  know  where 
the  money  came  fi'om  for  its  purchase,  the  opera- 
tion will  have  been  so  easy. 

The  stall  of  Mr  Mills,  opposite  Faneuil  Hall, 
deserves  pai'ticular  notice,  as  being  distinguished 
for  its  great  and  constantly  changing  variety. 


Progress  of  Improvement. — The  rapidity  with 
which  we  ascend  the  "  ladder  of  independence," 
through  manrfactures.  is  astonishing.  In  a  little 
while,  as  things  go  on,  the  domestic  supplies  of 
most  goods  will  be  fully  equal  to  the  domestic 
wants.  The  cotton  crop  shows  an  immense  in 
crease  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  it  is  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  alone.  It  sounds 
large,  however;  and  immediately  strikes  at  for- 
eign exchanges  ;  and  is  important  in  settling  "  hal 
ances  of  trade." 

Mr  Elias  Willis,  of  Deerfield,  has  recently  com 
menced  the  manufaetui-e  of  hair  cloth.  This 
article  is  well  known  to  the  latlies  as  furnishing  a 
superb  springy  covering  for  sofa  and  chair  bot- 
toms, &c.  and  to  gentlemen  is  next  in  value  to 
bristles  for  easy  and  elastic  slock  bodies.  Tliere 
is  no  other  manufacture  of  hair  cloth  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  but  two  in  the  United  States.  Most  of 
the  hair  cloth  used  in  this  country  is  imported — 
JViles^  Register. 


MASS.  IIORTICULTURAIi  SOCIETY. 

Boston,  Jan.  23,  183G. 
Mkssks  WiNSHii',  Brighton  : 

Dear  Sirs,  —  .At  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  24th  October  last,  the 
following  vote  was  adopted. 

Votzd,  That  the  Society  award  to  Messrs 
VViuship  of  lirighton,  a  piece  of  plate  of  the  value 
of  fifty  dollars,  with  a  suitable  inscription,  for  their 
long  and  valuable  services  as  members  of  the  So- 
ciety. And,  at  the  same  time,  the  Executive 
Committee  was  instructed  to  cause  the  same  to  be 
carried  into  effect. 

In  pursuance  of  their  duty,  the  Committee  have 
procured  a  Silver  Pitcher,  bearing  an  inscription, 
intended  for  yourself;  and  they  have  only  to  add, 
that  they  have  great  pleasure  in  being  made  the 
medium  of  ])resentiiig  to  you,  on  behalf  of  the  So- 
ciety, this  small  testimonial  of  the  estimation  iu 
which  your  services  ai-e  appreciated.  With  true 
regard. 

Per  Oi-der. 

ELIJAH  VOSE,  for  the  Committee. 


*  Vide  Waldie's  Circulating  Library. 


Brighton  Feb.  3,  1836. 
Hon.  E.  VosE,  President  of  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural  Society,  and   chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Dear  Sii",  —  We  duly  appreciate  the  kind  feel- 
ings manifested  by  those  members  of  the  Society, 
wiio  have  thought  fit  to  award  to  the  Messrs  Win- 
ship  a  piece  of  Plate  ;  and,  through  you,  tender 
to  them  our  hearty  thanks  for  the  honor  conferred. 
If  wc  have  partaken  of  the  zeal,  which  has  per- 
vaded the  Society,  and  which  was  the  particular 
characteristic  of  its  founders,  it  has  certaiuly  been 
a  source  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  us ;  and 
the  estimation  placed  upon  these  exertions,  by  our 
horticultural  friends,  is  truly  gratifying. 

We  feel  a  pride  in  having  been  associated  witli 
gentlemen,  from  tlic  first  formation  of  the  Society, 
—  those  membeis,  who  so  assiduously  devoted 
their  time,  and  their  pecuniary  assistance,  and  who 
imported  so  freely,  the  most  costly  and  ornanren- 
tal  productions  from  Europe,  and  who  have  ac- 
complished so  much  for  the  honor  and  respecta- 
bility of  the  Society,  and  we  would  request  the 
indulgence  of  siiecially  alluding  to  him,  who  first 
took  the  helm,  and  conducted  the  ship  in  safety  ; 
beheld  her  securely  moored,  well  stored  and  richly 
laden  ;.him,  whose  classical  and  highly  cultivated 
mind  won  the  admiration  of  scientific  men  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  bin],  who  toiled  weeks, 
months,  and  seasons,  to  the  honor  of  his  country, 
the  pride  of  the  community,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
Society,  ultimately  establishing  an  income  for  pro- 
moting its  prosperity  and  independence.  To  bim 
will  every  generous  mind  respond  ;  and  may  his 
name,  as  a  tribute  of  respect,  for  his  merit,  be 
everlastingly  inscribed  on  the  height  of  Mount 
Auburn. 

Accept,  Mr  President,  our  thaitks  to  you,  per- 
sonally, with  assurances  of  high  consideration,  for 
the  friendship,  and  courtesy,  you  have  so  uni- 
formly evinced  towards,  yours,  truly, 

JONA.    WINSHIP. 


PHYSictA.NS  i.N  Spain. — In  the  present  day  the 
fee  of  a  Physician  in  twopence  from  the  ti-ades- 
man,  teupence  from  the  nran  of  fashion,  and  no- 
thing fi-om  the  poor-.  Sotrie  noble  fami'ies  agree 
with  the  physician  by  the  year,  paying  bim  annu- 
ally fourscoi-e  reals  —  that  is  16s  for  his  atten- 
dance on  them  and  their  families. 
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[p="To  CoBUEBPONDENTS. — VVp,  liave  rfiCeived  Several 
JSigMy  ViiliKible  cominunicatiims  which  will  adorn  and 
lender  valuiible  the  pages  of  the  New  England  Farmer 
<i>r  several  numbers.  Among  ihese  are  an  e.\cellent  es- 
i«iy  on  Irrigation,  by  the  Hon.  John  W  Lincoln,  of 
Worcester,  and  one  upon  Topping  Corn,  by  William 
Clagcett,  Esq.of  Porlsmouth,  N.  H. 


PARMER'S    WORK. 

Take  the  leisure  time  which  February  affords  to  most 
fermers,  to  select  and  purchase  such  things  as  you  may 
deem  needful  to  stock  and  furnish  your  farm,  and  neces- 
sary, convenient,  or  indispensable  to  success  in  your  oc- 
cup.'iiion.  If  you  can  find  any  bctler  breeds  than  your 
own  of  any  domestic  animals,  vegetables,  &c.  such  as 
■eat  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  seed  corn,  seed  wheat,  garden 
8«eds,  &c.  t:ike  this  opportunity  to  obtain  enough  to  an- 
swer your  purposes  lor  inlrodiicing  them  on  your  own 
premises.  You  will  thus  comply  with  a  masim,  which 
should  always  be  among  the  governing  rules  of  every 
cullivator,  viz  ; — "Choose  those  animals  or  vegetables 
to  breed  from,  that  possess  the  qualities  you  wish  to  pro- 
pag:ite  in  the  greatest  perfection.'  Instead  of  this  com- 
mendable practice  we  are  told  that  some  of  our  farmers 
sell  their  best  slock  to  the  butcher,  and  keep  the  poorest 
10  breed  from  ;  and  gather  seed-',  roots,  i&c.from  vegfta- 
bles  of  little  value  for  market  or  domestic  use. 

The  directions  which  we  have  so  often  given  relative 
to  the  particular  attention  whicli  should  be  bestowed  on 
cows  with  calf,  and  ewes  with  lamb,  need  not  be  repeated, 
twt  should  not  be  forgotten  A  little  cKtra  strengthening 
and  Bcmrishing  food,  together  with  warm  and  dry  lodg- 
ings, in  such  cases  are  called  for,  as  much  by  a  regard  to 
jour  own  interest  as  by  the  dictates  of  humanity.  The 
Iwst  nursing  which  ycm  can  give  to  calves  and  lambs,  is 
hestowed  by  plentiful,  regular  and  judicious  feed  to  thoir 
dams. 

"Cleanliness  is  a  principal  requisite  in  the  feeding  of 
cattle;  hence  not  only  the  mangers,  but  also  the  stalls 
onglit  to  be  kept  as  clean  as  possible  ;  and  the  former 
should  be  cleared  of  dirt  and  dust  with  a  blunt  pointed 
trowel  every  morning.  After  cleansing  their  stalls,  a 
safficient  quantity  of  fiesh  litter  should  be  strewed  over 
the  floors,  which  will  invite  them  to  lie  down.  Rest 
greatly  contributes  to  fatten  cattle,  and  combing  and 
carding  their  hides  every  day,  promotes  thc-ir  thriving 
more  than  equal  to  the  small  jiortion  of  time  thus  con- 
samed." 

Last  year's  calves  should  now  be  fed  with  hay,  roots 
and  other  good  fodder:  and  they  should  be  well  fed,  and 
kept  perfectly  clean.  Cattle  stinted  in  their  food  in  the 
narly  part  of  their  growth  will  never  make  valuable  ani- 
mals. 

It  is  said  that  pine  boughs  given  to  sheep  once  in  two 
or  three  days  will  cure  their  colds  and  .jiromote  thoir 
general  health.  If  pine  boughs  cannot  easily  be  had, 
spread  tar  over  a  board  or  in  a  trough,  and  over  this  a 
little  fine!  salt,  which  will  induce  the  sheep  to  lick  up  the 
tar,  and  thus  take  as  much  as  will  piovc  beneficial. 

Potatoes  are  said  to  be  very  useful  food  for  shcop.  A 
writer  IB  Rees'  Cyclopedia  recommends  a  galltjn  of  pota- 
toes a  day  to  each  sheep  ;  but  this  depends  in  part  on  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  hay  which  is  allowed  them. 
Besides  their  use  as  food  for  sheep,  potatoes  are  service- 
able by  their  opening  or  purgative  quality  as  a  substitule 


for  medicine,  when  givi-n  raw.     Bui  if  boiled  or  steamed, 
they  yield  more  nutriment  than  when  raw. 


MASSACHUSETTS  IIORTICUL.TIJRAI.  SOCIETY. 

?;Uiir.lay,   Feb.  C. 

EXHIBITION    or     FLOWEKS. 

Ry  Mr  S.  Sweetser,  of  Cambridgeport,  a  bouquet  ccm- 
laining  specimens  of  the  following  flowers,  viz  .  Daphne 
odora  ;  Viburnum  tir, us  ;  Verbena  chama>drifiilia  ;  Meli- 
iiiithus  majoi  ;  Acacia  cophaniha  ;  Calampelis  scabra  ; 
Camellia  japonica  nialiflora  ;  heaths,  tea  roses,  and 

"  What  next  ?  a  tuft  of  evening  primroses, 
O'er  which  tlie  mind  may  hover  till  it  dozes  ; 
O'er  which  it  well  might  take  a  pleasant  sleep. 
But  that  'tis  ever  startled  by  the  leap 
01  buds  into  ripe  dowers." 

For  the  Committee.        S.  Walker. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  nt  the 
usual  place  on  Saturday,  Feb.  6th,  12,  M.,  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  chair. 

Till!  Committee  appointed  to  examine  and  inspect 
the  books  and  aci  ouiits  of  liie  Mount  Auburn  Ceme- 
tery Corporation,  as  provided  by  statute,  presented  their 
report,  which  was  read. 

On  molion  of  iMr  French,  the  same  was  accepted,  and 
it  was  also  moved  by  the  same  gonlleman,  and  voted, 
"  That  the  Treasurer  be  authorised  to  receive  the  balance 
due  from  the  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  Corporation,  as 
per  report,  and  pass  a  rcccdpt  for  the  same." 

The  Committee  appointed  at  a  previous  meeting  on 
furnishing  rooms,  and  establishing  rules  respecting  ihe 
exhibition  and  sale  of  Flowers,  p.-escnted  their  report  by 
the  chairman,  Mr  French  ;  and  the  same  was  recommit- 
ted, for  the  purpose  of  making  more  ample  arrangements, 
and  with  instructions  lo  report  upon  the  exhibition  and 
sale  of  fruits. 

Mr  French  made  inquiry  concerning  some  books  pur- 
porting to  be  the  property  of  the  Sociely,  which  had  been 
seen  at  the  Custom  House.       ^ 

Mr  Oliver  moved,  and  it  was  voted,  "  That  the  subject 
be  referred  to  tho  Library  Committee,  and  also  that  the 
same  committee  coneider  the  propriety  of  disposing  the 
books  in  the  Library  relating  to  Cemeteries,  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  may  bo  consulted  by  members  of  the 
Mouiit  Auborn  Corpor.iiion. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday  next,  12,  M. 


ITEMS. 

War  in  Texas.— It  appears  by  an  extract  from  a  let- 
ter, published  in  the  Washington  (Penn.)  Reporter,  that 
San  Antonio  Boxar,  the  principal  garrison  town  of  the 
Mexicans  in  Texas  has  been  taken  by  the  Texians.  This 
writer  slates,  that  "  the  total  loss  of  the  Texians  through- 
out the  last  campaign,  has  been  only  eight  killed,  while 
that  of  the  enemy  is  known  to  he  more  than  300.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Mexican  army  consists  of  cavalry  bad- 
ly discipliiwd  and  worse  mounted  ;  and  their  foot  sol- 
diers are  of  every  caste,  character  and  condition,  driven 
into  the  army,  who  have  always  fled  before  a  linirth  part 
of  theii  number,''' 

Indian  Hostiuties  m  Fi  okiba. — A  detachment  of 
U.  S.  troops,  consisting  of  upwards  of  ItlOO  men,  whilst 
on  their  march  on  the  28th  of  December,  were  surround- 
ed by  a  large  body  of  Indians,  and  nearly  all  killed. 
An  official  report  from  Capt.  Benton  states,  that  every 
olBcer  of  the  detachment  was  killed,  and  nearly  all  the 
soldiers.  They  w^;re  attacked  and  received  at  least  fif 
teen  rounds  before  an  Indian  was  seen. 

Fire. — The  Congregational  Meeting  House  in  Turner. 
Me.  was  destroyed  by  firo  on  Sunday,  the  24th  ult.  The  ' 
fire  was  communicated  lo  the  building  by  a  stove. 


PIG-NOSE  APPLE. 

An  iiiicoiitli  name,  but  a  deliglitfiil  apple.  Did 
any  of  our  Poniologieal  friends  ever  liear  of  it 
lieliiie .-'  It  is  siippo.sed  to  be  peculiar  to  Dukes 
County.  We  received  last  week  a  barrel  of  them 
tVoMi  Hon.  L.  'Ihaxler,  of  Edjiartown,  wliicli  have 
been  distributed  to  many  of  our  friends.  For  a 
wiiitei  eating  apple  tliey  are,  we  think,  second 
only  to  the  Baidvviii  ;  they  keep  well,  are  of  a 
yellowish  cast,  and  in  shape  resemble  a  pig's  nose 
—  Iience  their  a,  pellation.  We  do  not  irieutify 
tlieni  as  belonging  to  any  variety  heretofore  known. 
.^ir  Tliiixter  bas  kind  y  offered  to  send  us  some  of 
tlie  scions  next  spring  for  distribution. 

We  received  also  at  the  same  time  a  quantity 
of  very  fine,  large  white  French  'I  urnip.s,  and 
Ca]ie  Horn  S(pjashes.  The  turnips  are  different 
from  the  eoninion  variety  of  white  French  in  our 
market  —  tliey  are  better.  'VVe  are  sure  that  they 
will  prove  a  valuable  acqiiisilioii'.  The  squashes 
are  decidedly  a  squash  for  an  epicure  :  a  greater 
luxury  we  have  not  tasted  tliis  long  time.  We 
sha.l  ejideavor  to  obtain  some  of  the  seeds. 


TirE  American  Frugal  Housewife:  by  Mrs 
Child. — The  seventeenth  edition  of  this  work  was 
issui'd  last  %yeek.  "^1  he  success'which  it  has  re- 
ceived is  well  deserved.  Tlie  introductory  chap- 
ter is  full  of  excellent  advice,  and  is  alojie  worth 
till!  price  of  the  book.  Then  follows — "  Odd 
Scivaps  for  the  Economical ;  "  which,  (said  odd 
sirraps,)  if  duly  attended  to,  will  save  many  a  dol- 
lii',  and  many  housewives  much  useless  labor. 
"Simple  Remedies  "  is  a  valuable  chapter.  The 
receipts  for  cooking,  we  doubt  not,  are  excellent 
in  their  way.  "Mints  to  persons  of  moderate 
ibrtune,"  is  a  well  written  article,  nlinundiug  in 
<?xcellent  sayings,  and  shouhl  be  carefully  read  — 
iiiucli  good  and  practical  information  can  be 
gleaned  tlierefrom.  We  consider  Mrs  Child's 
little  work  valuable.  For  sale  by  Russell,  Shat- 
tiick  &  Co.  and  George  C.  Barrett. 


S;lk  in  Virginia. — We  have  recently  received 
iVoni  Virginia,  very  large  additions  to  our  Silk 
Manual  subscription  list.  One  gentleman  writes: 
"  'J'he  people  in  this  State  are  wide  awake  upon 
this  subject;  and  great  progress  has  already  been 
made  in  the  establishment  of  plantations  of  Mul- 
liurry  Trees,  &c."  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
I  lie  Silk  business  will  prove  eminently  successful 
in  that  State.  Wo  shall  be  glad  to  receive  coin- 
iiiunications  from  that  section,  detailing  its  pro- 
gress and  prospects. 


Stall  Feeding. — Some  intelligent  farmers,  instead  of 
yarding  their  slock,  prefer  feeding  as  many  and  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  stall,  duiing  winter,  turning  the  beasts 
out  only  for  water  and  exercise.  This  system  may  he 
pursued  with  advantrge;  much  food  being  saved  by 
feeding  in  the  house,  and  a  great  quantity  of  manure 
obtained,  if  straw  for  litter  can  be  had  in  sufficient  quan- 
ttity. 

Troops  against  the  Indians. — The  steamboat  George 
Washington  was  to  leave  Augusta,  Ga.  on  the  22d  ult. 
with  the  company  of  Richmond  Clues  on  board,  for  Pi- 
(jolata,  Florida.  The  City  Council,-at  a  meeting  on  the 
(wevious  Thursday,  adopted  a  resolution,  placing  at  the 
disposal  of  the  appropriate  committee  ten  thousand  dol- 
hirs,  lo  be  used,  if  needed,  for  the  expedition. 

Samuel  Gwi^in,  Esq.,  an  officer  of  the  Land  Office  in 
Mississippi,  waa\  killed  in  a  duel  recently  with  Isaac 
Caldwell.  \ 
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filtlGinON  MARKKT— MoNnv,  Feb.  a,   ItiMi. 
Kf|iorte<l  tortile  (liiily  Ailverlltier  Al  I'atnol. 
At  M^irket  370  BoelCaltlB,  an. I  llbO  Sli.;ei).    35  Beef 
Ciiltluuiisolil. 

I'Kict.s— Bee/   Cutttc — A    furtluT  ndvanco   Ims   boun 

effulud,  iinii  we  advance  mir   qiiolatioiis  to  contlirm    Ki 

il.s.     A  yi.ku  ortvvo  of  rxlra  were  liikeii  at  40s      We 

itiro  priiiiii  at  34s  lid  a  3s)s  ;  good  ut  31s  Ud  a   34s  Gd  ; 

iiiiMll  and  thin  tattle  24s  ti  28s  lid. 

S/uep — More  were  at  market  than   are  wanted  to  stip- 

ly  llie  d.  iiiand.     We  noti.:ed  120  boaiitifiil  slieep  fri.:!! 

i'ranklin  Ciiunly— 100  uwiied  by  Messrs  Turker  <&  Uil- 

an  sold  lor  $10  each  ;  and  5J0  owned  by  Maj.  Severance 

Id  $10  I  -2  eauli— all  ofwiiicli  were  driven  by  Mr  Slier 

air.      We  also  noticed  tlie  sales  of  a  lew  lots  at  lUs  Gd, 

!ls,  2"s,  and  2ds  Gd. 


Foil  sale  a  (lie  Seed  Store  runiierieil  null  tlie  N.  E  Ka 
nicr  Ufiice 

20(1  bushels  fiiieiSI  Early  Peas  ; 


OST    POBLISHED    NO.    -i      VOL.      II.    HOKTICULTH  RA  L     RE- 
GISTER   FOR    bEBRUAKV. 

Contents. — Ganlens,  Hot-houses,  Ac.  in  the  vicinity 
f  Boston. —  Bread  Corn  and  its  Substitutes,  consideied 

the  Staff  of  Lite.— Communicated  by  Mr  William 
^enrick. — On  the  Selection  of  Hardy  Herbaceous 
latits,  suitable  for  Ornamentinj;  the  Parterre,  Border 
r  Shrubbery — Coinmunicated  by  Mr  Joseph  Breck.— 
'he  Planter's  (juide.—  Soiiie  Remarks  on  Temperature 
Considered  in  Relation  to  Vegetation  and  the  Naturali- 
ition  of  Plants — Communicated  to  the  Mass.  Hort. 
ociety  by  Mr  A.  J.  Downing,  of  Newbur^b,  N.  V.— 
loticcs  of  Fruits,  &c. — Floweringof  Hyacinths  in  Win- 
•r,  &c. — A  Queiv, — A  Description  of  Roses  — By  Mr 
'.  Rivers,  Jr.    Nurseryman.— Sawbridgewortli,    Hert- 

rdshire Miscellaneous  Matters,  by  the  Conductor. — 

laneuil  Hall  Market. 


20(1      ■ 

Large  iVIarrowlal  do; 

.0      ' 

Dwarf  lilue  Inipeiial  do. ; 

60      " 

other  varieties  1 

100      •• 

|{.'>t  C„iuU-»  Iteaiis; 

" 

Dwarl  ,ui<l  Pale,  Larly  anil  1,; 

500  lbs 

.sU|.eilor  Long  Itlood  lieel  Seed  ; 

FARM  TO  LET. 

To  be  let  orleased,  for  Farniin;  purposes,  all  Ihe  unoccu- 
ed  Lands  at  East  Boston,  belonging  to  the  Company — cou- 
iliiig  of  more  than  five  hundred  acres  of  excellent  Upland 
d  Sail  iMarsh. 

The  Upland  is  capable  of  producing^  large  quantities  of 
y  and  pasturing  many  caltle. 

tFor  a  milk  farm,  it  is  proljahle  superior  to  any  in  the  Vicini- 
of  Boston;  the  occupant  will  have  the  preference  of  sup- 
•/ing  the  Maverick  House  with  milk  and  cream,  which  will 
far  towards  paying  the  rent  of  Ihe  Farm,  The  Farm, 
rouse  and  I5arns  are  in  good  order,  aad  there  is  an  abun- 
.iice  of  sea  manure  around  the  Island, 
Apply  at  the  Land  Office  of  the  East  Boston  Company, 
near  the  .Maverick  House. 

WM.  FETTYPLACE, 
Feb.  10.  4t  Superiiilendeot. 


MORUS  MUIiTICAUIilS. 

(JOSEPH  DA  VENPOKT,  of  Colerain,  Mass.  continues  to 
pply  orders  lor  trees  of  Ihe  .Morui  MuUicaulis,  genuine  root 
d  branch. 

(Orders  received  by  mail   will  receive  prompt  attention. 

rees  carefully   packed  and  forwarded    by  land  or  waiter  lo 

iy  part  of  the  country,  a  part  of  the  trees  are  ai  Suffield  Ct. 

(d  will  he  transported  to  Hartford  gratis. 

Colerain,  Feb.  10,  183G. 


mu     '•     early  i  urnip ' 

3.'J0    "     Cahlmge  Seed,  UdiffiTenl  kinds; 
230    "     Fine  Long  Orange  Carrol; 
50    "     li.irly  Ibirn.clo  ; 
200     ''     ('011110011  CncM.mboi  ; 
1.50     '    I  Long  Green,  do.; 
100    "     Karlyaud  Head  Lettuces; 
50    "    Pure  While  Portugal  Onion  ; 
500    "    Silver  Skin  " 

lOOO    "     Large  Deep  Red,  " 

200    "     Large  Dulch  Parsnip; 
150    "    Early  Scarlel  Short  Top  Radish  ; 
100    ■'     Long  Salmon ; 
50    "    Turnip  Radishes ; 
SO     "     Spinach  ; 
100    "     Early  Scollop  Squash  ; 
100    "         "         Long 
100     "     l.ong  Winler,  do; 
25     "     Salsaly; 

100    '•     ICaily  White  Dutch  Turnip; 
SilO    ■'     Ellgli^h 
200    "     Rula  Baga, 
200     "     Mangel  Uurlzel/or  CatHe. 
Also— Ca  naower;  Broccoli ;  Celcrv  ;  Cress  ;  Egg  Plaals 
Leek;  Endive;  Musk  and  Water  Melons;  Martynea  ;  Pep- 
per ;  Parsley   and   Toiniito   Seeds   by  the   lb.  or  oz.    Herb 
SfoiV,?.  of  all  kinds 

50,000  P.ipers  i.n  200  to  300  splendid  kinds  of  Annual, 
Bienniaim\i\  Pfrejinial  V  Low  EH   Skeds. 
Grass  Skeds,   Wkoli'nile  J^  HetaiL 

The  above  comprises  in  pan  the  stock  of  seeds  raised  ex- 
pressly (or  the  establishment,  and  the  quality  and  goodness  will 
he  wa'rrajUfd  superior  to  any  ever  oft'ered  heretofore.  Dealers 
and  others  will  please  file  in  their  orders  immediately,  ar.d 
they  shall  be  faithfully  executed  for  the  spring. 

Boxes  of  Garden  Seeds  for  the  country  trade,  neatly  papered 
UD,  with  directions  on  each  ]Japer;  for  sale  at  a  large  discount 
from  Market  prices. 

Fruit  i.Si  Ornamental  Treks,  &c.  w'll  be  supplied  in 
the  spring,  and  orders  are  solicited. 

GEO.  C.  BARKETT,  ^iT'-!"'""™;  narehimse. 


SEEDS. 

H.  L  HOFFMAN.  Druggisl,  Si.  Louis,  has  for  sale  a  large 
and  very  suferior  collection  of  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds, 
put  up  it  the  New  England  Agricultural  Warehouse.    Dec.  30 


■WANTS  A   SITUATION  AS  GARDBNER.. 

A  young  man  who  is  acquainted  with  p'ne  gin^ving,  grapes, 
ing,  and  gardening  in  all  ils  branches.  The  advertiser  is 
"lied  in  bolony,  qui  nescit  absleneui  and  acted  in  some  of  the 
SI  places  in  the  British  fcmpire  and  has  also  a  knowledge  of 
rsery  business,  so  much  so  that  he  trusts  he  would  give 
'ifaclion. 

Any  application  made  to  J.  B.  at  the  office  of  this  paper 
II  be  respectfully  attended  to.  3t 


A    SMAI,!,  PLACE  WANTED, 

Not  less  than  five  or  over  forty  m.lcs  from  the  city  of  Bos 
,  about  ten  acres  goofi  land,  ilie  soil  a  substratum  of  sand 
prelerence  to  clay,  with  a  small  house  in  good  repair  and 
"  rished,  a  small  barn  and  out  buildings  in  good  order, 
thin  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  walk  of  the  centre  of  a  well 
tied  and  thriving  village. 

Any  person  who  has  a  pkice  of  the  above  description  to 
;pose  of  cheep,  will  please  to  address  by  mail  V.  X.  New- 
ryporl,  wilh  aminuate  description  of  buildings,  soil,  situa- 
n  and  price.  3t  Feb.  10,  1836. 


PLASTER. 


Calcined   Plaster  for  Stocco   Work,    Ground  Plaster  for 
inuring  lands^  in  barrels  and  casks,  from   the   Luhec  Mills, 
nstanlly  for  sale  by  GEO.  CLARK  ik  CO.  T  Wharf. 
lb.  10,  1836.  Sm 


FARM  TO  LET  IN  MEDFORD 

About  5  miles  from  Boston;  containing  40  acres  of  excel- 
lent Land,  well  ad;  pled  to  mowing,  Ullage  and  pasturage. 
Said  farm  has  been  heretofore  improved  as  a  milk  farm. 

Apply  to  Luther  Angler,  near  Medford  Bridge. 

N.  B.  Adjoining  Ihe  above  farm  is  about  the  same  number 
acres,  of  similar  land,  which  may  he  had  on  application  to 
NATHAN  ADAMS,  Esii. 

Medford,  Nov.  26,  1835,  tf 


SEEDS  IN  FLORIDA. 

F.LIAB  STONE  BREWER,  Apalachicola,  has  for  sale, 
boxes  of  assorted  Garden  Seeds,  of  a  superior  quality  put  up 
at  the  N.  E.  Seed  Store,  Boston.  Dec,  30 


WANTED  A  SITUATION 

As  Gardener,  a  steady,  active  man,  who  is  conversant  wilh 
every  department  of  the  business,  and  has  lived  for  some 
years  in  some  of  the  most  respectable  places  in  Massachii 
setts,  and  will  be  highly  recommended  by  his  former  employ 
ers.  Any  commands  directed  to  T.  L.  G.,  care  of  ftlr  P. 
Mooney,  Book  Suite,  Fedai-al  Street,  will  be  respectfully 
aileiidetj  to.  January  0th,  I83C. 


R:E<}ISTER  FWR  1S36,  , 

James  L.otii;g,  132  Washington,  street,  has  jtist  published 
the  Massachusetts  Registei^  for  1836.  containing  the 
names  of  me  new  Legislature,  new  iDiiy  officers  Justices, 
Lawyers,  Ministers  and  Physicians  throughout  the  Slate. 
Also,  a  complete  lisl  of  the  Post  Masters,  Militia  Oflncers, 
Colleges;  Education,  Missionary,  Bible  Tract,  Sabhath 
School,  Medical,  Literary,  Marine,  Temperance,  Charitable 
and  Anti-Slavery  Societies  ;  Banks  and  Insurance  Compa- 
nies;  National,  .Army  and  Navy  Departments;  Names  of 
Consuls,  names  and  location  of  all  the  Banks  in  New  Eng- 
land, Census  of  Boston  lor  1836,  an  account' of  the  Commerce 
of  Boston  for  1835,  particular's  of  the  Great  Fire  in  New 
York,&c.  &c.  2l  Feb. 3 


■WHITE  DUTCH  CLOVER. 

600  lbs.  very  fine  White  Dutch  Clover,  (free  from  foul 
seed)  just  received  from  Holland,  and  for  sale  by  GEO.  C. 
BARRET'P.  Feb.  3. 


I'lllCKS  or  COUNTRY   PllOUUCE. 


CORRECTED    WITH    QREAT    CARS,  WZEKLV. 


Apei.ES,     Kusselts  and  llaldwins. 

barrel 

KKUU 

1  51 

«t5 

Beans,  white, 

bushel 

2  04 

2B 

Beef,  mes.i. 

barrel 

10  5(1 

1160 

Cargo,  No.  1.          .        .        . 

" 

8  50 

9(JB 

prune,         .... 

" 

7  00 

786 

Beeswax,  (Americ:n)     . 

pound 

25 

27 

ruiTEH  Store,  No.          1,    . 

18 

SI 

Cheese,  new  milk 

" 

8 

9 

Feathers,  northern,  geese. 

" 

4b 

50 

southern,  geese, 

42 

4S 

Flax,  American,      .... 

'1 

lU 

Fish,  Cod,                     .         ,        . 

quintal 

2  '6 

283 

Flour,  Genesee,              .     rash     . 

bairel 

7  62 

775 

Baltimore,  Howard  street. 

7  50 

1(& 

Baltimore,  wharf, 

o 

7  25 

7,37 

Alexandria, 

" 

7. '57 

7  50 

Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow  . 

bushel 

90 

.  rs 

southein  flat  yellow 

" 

81 

84 

while, 

" 

74 

78 

Rye,  northern, 

" 

I  05 

1  OS 

Barley,          .... 

" 

.40 

lOO 

Oats,  nor  hern,  .     (prime) 

" 

61 

w. 

Hay,  best  English,  per  Ion  ol  2000  lbs 

22  00 

25  00 

eastern  .screwed,  . 

21  00 

23  09 

hard  pressed,    .... 

2100 

23  00 

Honey, 

gallon 

Hops,  Isl  quality 

pound 

13 

14 

2d  quality   .... 

" 

10 

12 

Lard,  Boston,  1st  sort,    . 

o 

12 

13 

southern,  Isl  sort. 

" 

11 

12 

Leather,  s.aughter,sole. 

" 

19 

■m 

do,        upper, 

" 

12 

14 

dry  liitle,  sole. 

•  ' 

ly 

21 

do.        upper,  . 

o 

18 

20 

Philadelphia,  sole. 

o 

27 

2t» 

Baltimore,  sole,  . 

"     . 

25 

S7 

Lime,  best  sort,        .... 

cask 

1  20 

1S& 

Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  of  2200 lbs. 

3  12 

3  37 

Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  extia  clear,  . 

barrel 

22  00 

2.3  00 

Navy,  mess   .        .        .  '      . 

o 

bone,  middlings,  scarce.     . 

,1 

Seeds,  Hera's  Grass, 

bushel 

Red  Top, 

76 

90 

Red  Clover,  northern. 

pound 

10 

11 

Silk  Cocoons,  (American)      . 

bushel 

Tallow,  tried 

cwt. 

8  50 

900 

Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces,     . 

pound 

05 

75 

American,  full  blood,  washed. 

55 

fib 

do.        3-4ihs            do. 

ti 

55 

£8 

do.        1-2                do. 

" 

m 

do.        1-4  and  common 

40 

43 

Native  washed 

It 

38 

fiO 

J.       ("Pulled  superfine, 

" 

68 

eo 

£-;■  1  1st  Lambs,    . 

tt 

60 

^ 

•£  ^  -^  2d      do. 

u 

40 

41 

c  g.    3d      do, 
^       [  1st  Spinning,     . 

•• 

.•)() 

.» 

o 

43 

50 

Southern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  els. 

less  per  lb. 

PROVISION    MARKET, 
retail  prices. 


Hams,  northern. 

southern,  a 
Pork,  whole  hogs 
Poultry,    . 

BuTTER,(tub)      . 

lui 
Eggs, 
Potatoes, 
Cider, 


lump 


pound 


dozen 
bushel 
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FINE  EARLY  PEAS. 

Karliesl  Dwarf  Peas — the  earliest  variety  of  Peas,  growa 
from  20  lo  24  inches  high — consequently  require  no  sticks. 
Early  Washington  Peas ;  a  very  productive  early  variety, 
"        Charlton        "        Early  Golden  Hotspur,  do, ; 
Bishop's  Early  Dwarf,  do.  ;  very  Dwarf  and  early. 
Also — Dwarf  Scyinetar  Peas — Anew  variety 'from  Scol- 
land  ;  this  Pea  will  be  found  a  great  acquisition  for  a  very  pro- 
ductive and  delicious  hite  sort. 
Dwarf  Blue  Imperial  Pea; 
Large  Dwarf  .Marrowfat,  do. ;  &c.  &c. 
All  the  above  were  raised  expressly  for  the  New  Elf  CLAKD 
Seed  Store,  Nos.  61  S,- 52.  North  Market  Street. 


GARDEN  SEEDS  AT  $1  PER  BOX. 

Small  Boxes  Garden  Seeds,  containing  a  good  assorlraent 
for  a  very  small  garden,  for  sale  at  ^\  per  box. 

Also  —  A  very  large  assortment  of  (iarden  and  Flower 
Seeds,  raised  in  gardens  connected  with  the  Agricultural 
Warehouse,  &c.  now  ready  for  sale  and  orders  nromptly  exe- 
cuted. GEO.  C.  BARRETT, 

Jan.  27.  New  England  Seed  Store. 
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miKs^msaiiJSi.'m's, 


(From  the  N.  H.  Argus  and  Spectator.) 
COMPLAINT  AND  ADDRESS  TO   SPRING. 

0  how  I  long  Poi;  thee,  delightful  Spring  ! 
To  banish  Winter— blunt  the  frosty  sting. 
Why  should  I  not?     Old  Winter  is  so  chill  I 
Tho'  rev'rend  for  his  age,  so  hated  still ! 
Why  not?     What  is  there  lovely  in  his  look. 
Or  who  his  blustering  chilly  breath  can  brook  ? 
The  ruthless  tyrant  banished  every  bird, 

So  that  in  woods  or  dale,  no  song  is  heard. 

Nay,  go  into  the  wood  and  listen  there— 

Ah,  not  a  sound  disturbs  liie  frozen  air. 

But  all  lies  still  with  universal  death. 

All  silent,  calm,  above,  around,  beneath  I 

The  other  day,  I  marked  the  despot's  power, 

When  Farmer  John, at  early  morning  hour. 

Unloosed  his  sheltered  herd  their  drink  to  take  ; 

But  when  one  beast,  its  hankering  thirst  to  slake, 

Within  the  trough  did  dip  its  eager  nose, 

Aback  he  drew't  —  and  well  he  might  —  'T  was  froze  ! 

(For  meddling  Frost,  cold  Winter's  savage  guest, 

Was  busy  in  the  trough,  all  night  at  least. 

And  when  the  cow  would  drink,  this  cruel  Frost 

Her  nose,  his  freezing  hand  he  drew  across't) 

Tlien  powerful  Boreas,  (Frost  upon  his  wing) 

Around  their  shivering  sides  did  furious  sim'. 

They,  stung  on  every  side  with  Frost  and  wind, 

Swifl,  bellowing  ran  their  shelt'ring  stalls  to  find. 

Me,  too,  the  murd'rous  foe  doth  oft  assiail, 

And,  when  I  venture  forth,  he  scarce  duth  fail 

To  nip  an  ear  or  cheek  with  frosty  breeze — 

Or  spurning  toe,  with  vengeful  cold  to  freeze. 

Not  satisfied  o'er  broad  '  outdoors'  to  reign. 

He  every  momentseeks  the  inside  to  gain; 

He  creeps  thro'  cracks  and  crannies  in  the  wall ; 

No  chink  or  hole  but  what  he  finds  them  all — 

And  if  he  Ii;ips  to  spy  one  ope  a  door. 

He  all  his  chills  and  winds  doth  inward  pour. 

And  while  uneasy  by  my  stove  I  sit, 

He  entrance  gets  in  spite  of  fire  or  wit — 

Whether  't  is  my  room  is  large,  and  loose  with  age 

Or,  that  my  fir.'  's  too  small  to  check  his  riwe. 

(But  ah  the  remedy  !  while  fires  I  make, 

One  side  doth  burnor  freeze,  and  head  doth.ache?) 

Last  night,  too,  he  did  take  me  unaware, 

And  in  my  chilly  bed  —  O  he  was  there  ! 

1  sought  my  usual  bed  from  grief  to  rest, 

(It  was  but  straw,  be  sure,  but 't  was  my  best 

With  two — three  bedcloths  on — it  was  enough 

In  common  times,  but  now  and  then  too  rou<»h) 

I  sought  my  couch,  but  ah  !  no  sleep  could  find. 

And  as  I  aching  laid,  I  turned  my  mind 

Upon  the  unhappy  poor,  unclothed,  unfed  ! 

I  ask'd  no  pity  for  mys'lf  or  bed, 

Bui  ah  I  I  did  bethink  what  misery  theirs  ! 

And,  too,  how  useless  idords  or  tliiiughts  or  pratjcra 

Without  attending  deed  '.   and  then  I  said. 

How  strong  is  Poverty  toith  Winter's  aid  ! 

Then  come,  beneficent,  delightful  Sprincr, 

To  banish  Winter  with  his  frosty  sting 

While  Winter  with  his  cruel  chilly  pack. 

Hies  oe'r  the  northern  hills  with  snowy  track. 

Oh  come  upon  the  balmy  warm-felt  brcczi' — 

Bring  life  unto  the  flowers,  the  fruits  and  trees  ■. 

Bring  back  my  long-lost  choir  of  songsters  gay  ; 

Bring  back  my  easy  nights  and  sunny  day — 

Then,  with  the  tuneful  birds,  thy  chosen  choir, 

I'll  strike  my  rude  but  sliU  my  grateful  lyre. 

And  in  a  merry  chorus,  we  will  sin" 

The  glorious  advent  of  the  v.clcouie  Spring  ! 


Anecdote. — The  hite  Judge  Doody,  of  Georgia, 
was  remarkable  for  his  wit,  as  well  as  for  his  tal- 
ents. At  one  place  where  he  attended  court,  lie 
was  not  well  pleased  with  the  entertainment  of  the 
tavern.  On  the  first  day  of  the  court,  a  hog,  un- 
der the  name  of  a  pig,  had  been  cooked  whole, 
and  laid  on  the  table.  No  person  attacked  it.  It 
WHS  brought  the  next,  and  treated  with  the  saine 
resjiect ;  and  it  was  on  the  day  on  which  the  court 
adjourned.  As  tlie  party  finished  their  dinner. 
Judge  Doody  rose  from  the  table,  and  in  a  solemn 
manner  addressed  the  Clerk.  "  Mr  Clerk,"  said 
he,  "dismiss  that  hog  upon  his  recognizance,  un- 
til the  first  day  of  the  next  court.  He  has  attend- 
ed so  faithfully  during  the  present  term,  that  I 
don't  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  any  secu- 
rity." At  another  tavern  at  which  the  judge 
boarded,  there  was  much  complaint  among  the 
lawyers  and  their  boarders,  that  the  victuals  were 
not  prepared  in  a  cleanly  manner.  Judge  Doody 
took  the  landlord  asiile,  and  said  he  had  some- 
thing to  communicate  to  him,  that  might  be  of 
advantage  to  his  house.  "  It  relates,"  said  he, 
"  to  your  table.  If  you  wouM  have  the  dirt  on 
one  plate  and  the  victuals  on  another,  and  let  your 
guests  mi.v  it  to  suit  themselves,  according  to  their 
different  tastes,  it  would  be  a  decided  improvy- 
inent  in  the  entertainment." — Auff-.  Chron. 


A  GOOD  ExAMPLF. — A  youug  man,  in  one  of 
our  southern  states,  has,  for  several  years,  been 
attached  to  a  young  lady  of  merit.  Their  friends 
knew  they  loved  each  other,  and  thought  serious- 
ly of  inarriage.  One  evening  in  company  with 
several  friends,  he  addressed  her  in  the  following 
manner  : — "  Jane,  the  world  have  expected  long 
that  wo  should  be  married  ;  let  us  stop  their  talk 
at  once,  by  entering  into  the  expected  union." 
She  looked  seriously  at  him  for  a  moment,  and 
replied  : — "  Ciiarles,  I  am  willing  to  acknowledge 
to  you,  and  to  all  our  friends  that  I  love  you  ;  the 
only  objection  I  have  to  marry  you,  is — your 
cuiis.  Till  I  can  have  better  evidence  that  you 
will  relinquish  your  cups,  and  be  a  temperate  man, 
I  can  never  consent  to  marry  you.  I  could  not 
make  you  happy,  and  you  W(mld  make  me  wretch- 
ed." A  deep  silence  ensued,  till  broken  by  a 
friend.  Charles  instead  of  relinquishing  his  cups, 
took  a  journey  to  divert  bis  mind.  How  very 
strong  is  men's  attachment  to  ardent  Sjiirit!  If 
all  females  would  be  thus  decided,  some  reforina- 
tion  would  be  effected.  The  expectation  of  a  fe- 
inale  to  reform  an  intemperate  man  by  marrying 
him,  is  vain. 


Sentiments.— Agriculture  is  the  nursery  of 
patriotism. 

A  wise  government  will  not  be  slow  in  fostering 
the  agricultural  interest. 

Let  every  farmer  wlio  has  a  son  to  educate,  be- 
lieve and  remember,  that  science  lays  tlie  founda- 
tion of  cverytliing  valuable  in  agriculture. 

Science  must  combine  with  practice  to  make  a 
good  farmer. 

The  O]. position  against  book  firming  rests  on 
the  shoulders  of  two  monsters,  ignorance  and  pre- 
jiidlcf. 

If  you  separate  science  from  agriculture,  you 
rob  a  nation  of  its  principal  jewel. 

Agriculture,  aided  by  science,  will  make  a  little 
na  ion  a  great  one  —  what  will  it  make  of  cur 
State  of  Maine,  if  our  farmers  will  throw  off  pre- 
judice and  despise  ignorance  .' 


All  the  energy  cf  the  hero,  and  all  the  science 
of  the  philosopher,  may  find  scope  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  one  farm. 

A  skilful  agriculture  will  constitute  one  of  the 
mightiest  bulwarks  of  which  civil  liberty  can 
boast Maine  Farmer. 


"Whe.n  may  old  single  gentlemen  get  mar- 
ried ? — Very  old  single  gentlemen,  of  a  ccrtair 
age,  should  be  careful  how  they  marry  in  th< 
month  of  January,  for 'reasons  which  shall  b( 
nameless ;  or  in  February,  for  reasons  which  wil 
readily  present  themselves;  or  in  March,  for  rea 
sons  we  do  not  propose  to  specify  ;  or  in  April 
for  reasons  best  known  to  ourselves  ;  or  in  IMay 
for  reasons  of  the  first  magnitude  ;  or  in  June,  fo: 
reasons  which  cannot  be  obviated  ;  or  in  July,foi 
reasons  which  none  will  venture  to  controvert 
or  in  August,  for  reasons  which  every  one  wil 
understand  ;  or  in.  September,  for  reasons  which 
to  be  ignorant  of,  would  impeach  the  reader's  un 
derstanding;  or  in  October,  for  reasons  higlil; 
appropriate ;  or  in  November,  for  reasons  dee| 
and  profound  ;  or  in  December,  for  reasons  a 
|.lain  as  the  nose  on  one's  face. — /.  K.  Pavldivg. 


te:azl,£  sjbbd. 

Just  received  50  lbs.  prime  Teazle  Seed.    The  important 
of  this  crop  merits  the  attention  cf  agriculturists. 
Dec.  16.  G.  C.BARRETT. 


VAIiUABLE   IVEAV  AVORK  ON  SILK. 

American  Silk  Grower's  Guide,  is  liiis  day  puhlislied  at  It 
office  of  the  New  England  Faimer— being  the  arl  of  growir 
ihe  Mulberry  and  manufacture  ol  Silk  on  the  system  of  su^ 
cessiVe  crops  eacfi  season — by  V'M.  Kenrick,  author  of  (1 
New  American  Orcharditl;  112  pp.  price  42  cents,  neat 
bound  in  cloth.  Booksellers  and  traders  supplied  on  favorab 
terms.  GEO.  C.  KAKREIT. 


TO  BE  L.ET. 

A  Farm,  situated  in  Modford,  now  occupied  by  Mr  No; 
Johnson,  containing  about  220  Acres  of  Land,  in  a  high  sla 
of  cuUivatiiiil  ;  the  buildings  are  commodious  and  in  goi 
repair.  It  has  the  advantage  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  R; 
Road,  and  the  Middlesex  Canal  running  through  it,  and 
bounded  on  Mystic  Kiv.  r,  which  aflbrd  great  facilities  for  Iran 
porting  manure.  &;c.     Possession  given  1st  of  April  next. 

Also  —  A  Tan  Yard  in  Charlestown,  near  Mystic  Riv 
and  occupied  by  the  subscribers  containing  1000  Vals,  wi 
all  the  necessaiy  buildings  and  machinery  for  carrying  on  li 
tanning  business  cxtensivelv.  Connected  with  the  yard  is 
water  power  sufficienl  for  grinding  2000  Conls  Bark  per  yei 
milling  hide«;  smoothing  leiilher,  pump  ng,  &c.  Also,  a  lar; 
and  very  convenient  wharf  tor  landing  bark  and  wood.  Pc 
session  given  immediatelv-  For  I'urihcr  particulars  inquire 
GIl.BER  I'  TUFTS,  or 
JOSEPH  F.  TUFTS,  al  the  Yar 

Charleslown.Jan.  27,  13.36.  if. 
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(For  the  New  England  Fanner.) 
TOPPING  CORN. 

Mr  FESSE?iDF.\: — Notwithstanding  the  corrert 
theories  advanced  by  yourself  and  others,  and  the 
numerous  experiments,  proving  conchisivcly  tliat 
the  practice  of"  topping  Indian  Corn  "  (Maize)  is 
injurious,  yet  it  is  believed  that  this  practice  is 
still  continued  generally,  although  discontinued 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  best  farmers  in  New 
England.  The  practice,  if  injurious,  would,  in  a 
short  period,  cause  a  loss  of  property,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, amounting  perhaps  to  millions.  That  the 
corn  plant  should  ever  have  been  selected  for  mu- 
tilation, in  preference  to  other  vegetables,  seems 
to  be  an  extraordinary  circumstance.  In  the 
whole  circle  of  American  husbandry,  there  is  no 
plant  of  higher  utility  and  value,  or  which  excites 
greater  curiosity  and  admiration  in  respect  to  its 
beautiful  appearance  and  organic  structure.  The 
physiologist  cannot  explain  how  the  grass  grows, 
or  how  this  plant  springs  from  a  decaying  seed 
into  being,  and  performs  all  its  functions :  yet 
science  reveals  to  us  certain  facts,  as  well  as  the 
modes  in  which  some  of  its  functions  are  perform- 
ed. We  know  that  the  Author  of  natin-e  does 
nothing  in  vain,  either  in  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kingdoms ;  and  that  He  gave  to  this  plant  such 
peculiar  constitution  and  anatomy,  that  each  part 
or  organ  is  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  it  to  ma- 
turity, or  complete  its  perfection. 

The  abstraction  of  any  part  of  it  is,  therefore, 
opposed  to  the  wise  provisions  of  nature  ;  and, 
for  obvious  reasons,  checks  its  growth.  It  re- 
ceives a  portion  of  its  food  and  nourishment  from 
the  soil,  through  the  medium  of  the  roots,  and 
their  sprays,  or  minute  fibres,  extending  several 
feet  from  the  stalk  or  stem,  which  act  as  absorb- 
ents. But  the  vegetable  fluid,  received  from  the 
roots  and  propelled  upward.s,  undergoes  several 
chemical  actions  before  it  enters  the  cob,  and  be- 
fore it  is  finally  converted  into  that  peculiar  food 
which  the  green  ear  requires.  Air  is  as  essential 
to  its  growth  as  heat,  and  sup[ilies  a  portion  of  its 
nourishment.  Indeed,  some  plants  derive  their 
whole  nourishment  from  the  air.  The  wide  corn 
blades,  like  the  leaves  of  trees,  decompose  car- 
bonic acid,  retaining  the  carbon,  and  emitting  the 
oxygen.  The  blades  are,  therefore,  in  some  mea- 
sure, respiratory,  and  have  some  slight  analogy  to 
the  lungs  of  animals,  which  retain  only  that  part 
of  the  air  called  oxygen  (the  vital  part),  to  im- 
prove the  state  of  the  blood  and  give  it  its  red 
color.  We  may,  therefore,  safely  conclude  that 
the  corn-blade  is  the  organ  to  prepare  or  elaborate 
the  sap  propelled  into  it  from  the  stem  ;  that  from 
the  blade  it  returns  to  the  pith  or  pulpy  substance 
of  the  stalk  ;  that  it  next  enters  the  cob,  after  hav- 
ing undergone  several  stages  of  improvement  ; 
and  that  before  it  is  finally  received  into  the  ker- 
nel, it  has  been    "refined   and   doubly  refined," 


is  the  nulriment  of,  and  gives  the  sweet  flavor  to 
the  kernel.  We  thus  perceive  the  use  of  the 
blades,  as  well  as  the  pith,  the  latter  extending 
through  the  whole  stalk.  This  vegetable  fluid 
circulates  through  the  whole  length  of  the  stalk, 
as  well  as  the  blades.       ■• 

Whether  the  sap,  after  it  ascends  from  the  roots 
into  the  blades  in  which  it  is  elaborated,  descends 
to  the  roots,  according  to  the  doctrine  which  some 
distinguished  phytologists  hold  in  respect  to  trees 
and  jierennial  plants,  we  confess  we  have  strong 
doubts.  But  that  there  is  some  sort  of  circulation, 
must  be  conceded.  It  is  probable  that  the  juice, 
after  it  ascends,  may  descend  into  certain  bulbous 
roots  as  their  tops  dry  and  decay. 

Although  unable,  hy  actual  experiment,  to  con- 
fute the  theory,  we  can  conceive  of  no  reason 
whatever  why  the  sap  should  descend  into  the 
roots  of  annual  or  perennial  plants.  "  The  circu- 
lation of  the  sap,"  says  a  learned  writer,  "  is  one 
of  the  most  obscure,  though  im]jortant  processes, 
in  the  whole  vegetable  economy."  But  the  fact 
that  it  circulates,  or  flows,  or  moves  through  every 
l)art  of  the  corn-plant,  improving  its  state,  until 
the  final  deposit  of  its  richest  substance  in  the 
kernel,  is  sufficient  to  support  our  main  position. 
If  our  premises  are  correct,  the  conclusion  irre- 
sistibly follows,  that  cutting  off  half  the  stalk  with 
nearly  all  the  blades,  while-the  plant  is  green  and 
growing,  before  the  ear  comes  to  maturity,  must 
necessarily  check  its  growth.  Because  a  large 
portion  of  the  organs,  essential  to  complete  its 
perfection,  are  abstracted.  It  is  disorganized  in 
respect  to  its  natural  functions.  One  source, 
whence  it  derives  nourishment,  is  cut  ofl".  The 
sap  from  the  roots  can  no  longer  be  elaborated  by 
the  blades,  and  afterwards  converted  into  a  richer  '. 
ahd  sweeter  substance.  The  ear  consequently 
shrinks,  the  kernel  shrivels  as  it  dries  ;  and  the 
result  is,  as  has  often  been  demonstrated  by  accu- 
rate experiments,  that  by  means  of  the  mutilating 
jirocess,  the  corn  turns  out  to  be  not  so  sweet  and 
palatable  for  food,  less  in  quantity,  and  in  weight 
less  than  there  would  have  been,  had  nature  been 
permitted,  in  her  own  way,  to  bring  it  to  maturity. 
Farmers  often  commence  topping  the  corn  so 
soon  as  the  kernel  is  glazed  over,  "  begins  to 
turn,"  while  it  is  "  in  the  milk."  This  is  the  pe- 
riod when  the  ear  is  in  the  greatest  need  of  the 
saccharine  juice,  when  all  the  parts  or  organs  of 
the  living  whole,  through  which  action  is  evolved, 
and  which  reciprocally  act  and  re-act,  are  devel- 
oping their  energies  to  produce  the  desired  result, 
the  matin-ity  of  the  ear.  And  the  several  parts  or 
organs  of  the  plant  are  reciprocally  defiendent 
upon  each  other  for  the  exercise  of  their  respective 
functions. 

Without  the  top  and  the  farina,  which  falls 
from  it,  the  corn  would  never  grow  upon  the  cob. 
A  silky  thread  grows  out  of  each  kernel,  and  at 
the  precise  time  when  these  threads  project  be- 
yond the  husks,  when  "the  corn  is  in  the  silk," 
the  farina   falls  from  the  top   on  to  the  silk,  and 


untilitcoDstitutesthatrichsaccharine  juice,  which    through  the  medium  of  these  threads  impregnates  '  prove  upon  what   is. 


each  kernel.  A  microscope  will  disclose  a  small 
aperture  at  the  ends  of  the  silk.  In  this  manner, 
it  is  well  known,  that  two  fields  of  corn  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  standing  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
each  olher,  will  intermix  when  the  wind  conveys 
the  farina  from  one  field  to  the  other. 

The  tops  and   the  wide  spreading  blades  have 
other  uses.     They  serve  as  a  covering  to    protect 
the  ear' and  stem  from  too  intense  heat  of  a  burn- 
ing sun  on  the  one    hand,  and  cold  winils  on  the 
other.     They  also  derive  nourishment  from  gentle 
rains  and  dews  ;  and  their  umbrageou.s  foliage,  by 
being  a  ])artial  obstruction  to  evaporation,  tends  to- 
prevent  the  soil  from  parching  or  drying  up.     A 
medium    temperature   is  thus,  in  some    measure, 
[■reserved.     The  genial  influence  of  the  solar  light 
upon   the  plants  (without  which    they  would  not 
grow),  is  a  fact  known  to   all,  but  is  not  of  easy 
explication.     This  covering  affords  also  a  partial 
protection  against  the   early  frosts,  to    which  our 
Northern  climate   is  subjected.     One    instance  of 
this  I  will  mention.     The   last   spring   I   planted, 
about  four  acres  of  corn  ujion  a  low,  argillaceous.', 
soil,  late  in  the  season.     The  piece  was  well  man— , 
lu-ed,  but  no  manure  put  in  the  hill.     For  a  long- 
time the  plants  appeared  less  promising  than  tliose^' 
of  my  neighbors,  who  put  manure  in  the  hill.     But 
when  the  roots  reached  the  under-sward,  and  the 
nutriment   equally   diffused,   the   growth    of  this 
piece  was   remarkably  rapid.     The   plants   being^ 
thick  set,  and  of  uncommon  height,  the   tops  and 
blades   covered   nearly  the    whole  surface.     Th* 
prospect  appeared  favorable  to  a  yield  of  75  bush- 
els to  the  acre.     While  other  farmers  had  topped 
their  corn  (a  practice  which  I  have  not  adopted), 
mine  was  in  vigorous  growth,  only  a  small  portion, 
being  out  of  danger  from  frost.     In  that  state,  two 
successive   frosts  struck   it  so  severely  as  to  kilL 
the  tops  and  blades.     But  the  ears  n-mained  green,. 
and    to  appearance   untouched  by  frost,  and   the 
husks  did  not  adhere  to  the  ear  as  they  do  when 
severely  frost  bitten.     3Iy  opinion  is,  that  the  frost' 
did  no  greater  injury  than   the  knife  would  have 
done,  had  the  piece   been  topped   at  that   time;, 
and  also  that  had  I  topped  it  previous  to  the  frost, 
the  effects  of  the   frost   would   h.ive  rendered  "^t, 
valueless,  except  for  fodder. 

Some  farmere  top  their  corn  in  orde  r  to  fore© 
it  to  ripen  earlier.  They  remove  the  covr  ,i!ng  to-j 
let  the  rays  of  the  sun  have  greater  eife  ct  upon. 
the  ears.  And  some  believe,  that  by  thi  ^  pi-ocessS 
they  can  turn  the  whole  current  of  the  iuice  into- 
the  ear  !  In  respect  to  the  last  p'  ,int  our  prece- 
ding remarks  afford  n  sufficient  a'  jigy  ,gj._  Experit- • 
mental  knowledge  will  convince  ^  ^y  j,j,g  that  tl«e 
corn  will  ripen  earlier  in  nat'  j^e'  -g  way  than  by 
adopting  the  mutilating   pre   ,gf  rj^^g  truth  is, 

that  we   may  safely  follow  '    .^^y  ^^'^^  j^^t  to  change 
her  course  and  improve  }    ^g^    ,  ;,  beyond  the 

power  and  capacity  of  w    ^^_       ,j,,jg'  g.,.eat  Author 
of  nature  created    ever'  -^^   ^^e   vegetable 

kingdom,  perfect  in  its      ojj.  a  kind.     It  is,  therefoi-e, 
the  height  of  arroganr^,  ,  .,   ^^  ^^,|y  ,„  attempt  to  im- 
0'  .^eady  perfect.     While  by 
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t)ie  mutilating  process,  we  increase  tlie  quantity 
«i)f  solar  light  shed  upon  the  ear,  we  at  the  sauie 
time  diminish  the  quantity  of  heat,  the  latter  be- 
ing perhaps  more  necessary  to  the  plant's  growth, 
than  mere  light.  In  autumn,  at  the  usual  time  of 
topping  corn,  more  light  falls  upon  an  isolated  tree 
in  the  open  field,  than  upon  any  one  tree  in  a 
tliicU  grove,  or  forest.  Yet  it  is  true,  that  the  lat- 
ter tree  has  more  heat  than  the  former.  So  in 
a  compact,  well-shaded  corn-field,  the  heat  is 
retained,  if  not  generated,  more  than  it  would  be 
by  cutting  away  the  umbrageous  foliage  to  let  in 
solar  light,  thus  exposing  the  denuded  stalk  to  the 
full  force  of  the  cold,  searching  winds  of  that  sea- 
son. In  the  spring  season,  when  the  plants  are 
small  and  tender,  there  is  an  abundance  of  light, 
"but  such  is  the  low  temperature,  and  their  expo- 
sure to  the  winils,  that  as  a  natural  consequence 
they  often  appear  feeble  and  sickly,  and  slowly 
increase  in  size. 

We  know  of  no  tree  or  other  plant,  whose  cou- 
<lition  would  he  improved  by  cutting  oft'  its  top, 
«r  main  branches.  Should  a  tree  be  entirely 
strip[)ed  of  its  foliage  in  midsummer,  it  would 
.surely  decay  and  probably  die.  If  it  bore  fruit 
aiot  fully,  ripe,  the  fruit  would  shrink,  and  never 
■become  palatable.  Should  the  main  branches  be 
<!ut  off,  its  growth  would  be  so  stinted,  that  it 
would  not  recover  until  after  several  years,  if  at 
all.  In  transplanting  trees,  young,  or  of  many 
years'  growth,*  modern  experiments  have  proved, 
that  mutilating  the  tops  and  the  roots,  at  the  same 
time,  is  very  destructive  to  the  tree;  because  the 
branches  through  which  the  sap  circulates,  are 
organs  just  as  essential  as  the  roots,  to  the  nour- 
ishment of  the  tree. 

Another  justification  assigned  for  the  practice 
of  topping  corn,  is  to  gain  a  greater  supply  of 
fodder  for  cattle.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  farmer, 
iiy  cutting  up  his  corn  at  the  roots  when  it  has 
come  to  maturity,  will  have  a  greater  quantity  of 
fodder,  than  he  would  in  the  other  mode,  and  he 
thereby  saves  much  labor.  It  is  admitted,  that 
the  stacks  cut  green,  containing  more  of  the  sac- 
charine juice,  afford  sweeter  fodder.  But  if  the 
Uiain  object  be  to  raise  good  corn,  that  juice  should 
go  to  nourish  the  ear. 

We  could  extend  our  remarks,  and  adduce 
other  arguments  to  fortify  our  main  position.  But 
should  you  deem  these  cursory  remarks  worthy 
of  publication,  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  pubuc 
inquiry,  or  engaging  the  attention  of  writers  more 
competent  than  myself  to  establish  the  truth  of  the 
theory,  and  to  put  an  end  to  one  of  the  most  un- 
wise and  injudicious  practices  ever  adopted  in  an 
enlightened  community,  I  shall  not  regret  this 
iiurnbi, ?  effort  to  ])romote  the  agricultural  interest. 
William  Claggett. 
Po/tsnwdh,  JV.  H.,  Feb.  6,  1836. 


(From  the  Baltimure  farmer.) 
BO.  ^I'BU  POOD  FOR  CATTLE. 

Having  for  so'ni'  years  turned  my  attention  to 
ttie  most  eeono  '■"'c*'  and  profitable  mode  of  fat- 
tening cattle  an  ''  esyiecially  hogs,  I  have  found 
.fJiat  pre'.ariu"  the  ''■"  fO''^^  ^V  the  process  of  boiling 
is  unquestionably  i   ''C   greatest  improvement  that 


has  yet  been  discovered —  a  slight  fermentation 
following  previously  to  feeding  it  away,  as  certain- 
ly adds  to  the  capacity  of  food  for  affording  nutri- 
tion.  And  I  have  also  further  fully  ascertained, 
that  the  nutritive  qualities  of  many  species  of  food 
can  only  be  obtained  by  boiling,  and  in  many  others 
is  only  fully  developed,  or  prepared  for  the  action 
of  the  stomach  by  that  process. 

The  Irish  potato  furnishes  a  case  in  point  of 
the  first  kind,  and  the  apple  of  the  last.  It  is  ex- 
tremely rare  that  you  will  find  a  hog  that  will  eat 
a  raiv  Irish  potato,  but  put  it  through  a  culinary 
process, 'and  it  is  rare  to  find  one  that  will  refuse 
them. 

Boil  the  apples,  let  them  get  cold,  and  feed 
them  to  hogs,  and  you  will  double  their  capacity 
for  producing  flesh. 

But,  sir,  the  result  of  fairly  conducted  experi- 
ment has  equally  convinced  me  that  the  mixing  of 
diftereiit  kinds  of  food,  adds  prodigiously  to  the 
capacity  of  the  different  materials  for  affording 
nutrition,  from  the  effect  of  combination.  The 
increase  of  the  quantity  of  food,  as  well  as  the 
addition  to  its  nutritive  quality,  by  the  simple  ab- 
sorjrtion  of  water  in  the  act  of  boiling,  is  fandliar 
to  all  well-informed  iiersons.  But  I  am  assured 
that  the  combination  of  different  mateiials  pro- 
duces a  greater  mass  of  nutritive  matter,  than  the 
whole  could  separately  yield  ;  and  that  to  find 
out  the  art  of  mixing  food,  along  with  the  best 
mode  of  I'.reparing  it  for  the  action  of  the  stomach, 
is  the  great  art  of  feeding  economically,  and  I 
believe  to  secure  animal  flesh,  he.-dth  and  vigor. 

The  late  improved  mode  of  keeping  up  in  flesh 
working  horses  in  England,  by  the  admixture  of 
food,  may  be  cited  as  a  corroborating  proof  in 
point;  It  is  now,  I  think,  rendered  certain  that 
the  combination  of  two  articles  of  food,  produces 
a  new  nutritive  matter,  more  effectual  than  either 
could  separately,  or  that  could  be  produced  from 
the  nutritive  matter  contained  in  each  fed  sepa-. 
rately.  Boil  Irish  potatoes,  pumpkins  and  apples 
combine  them  by  mashing  together,  and  add  a 
little  salt,  and  it  will  be  found  most  nutritive  food 
for  hogs,  producing  flesh  rapidly.  Now  a  hog  fed 
on  Irish  potatoes  raw,  would  starve  to  death,  and 
do  little  better  confined  to  pumpkins;  on  raw  ap- 
ples he  would  live  tolerably,  on  the  boiled  and 
combined,  he  fattens  kindly  and  rapidly. 

'i  he  result  with  me  has  become  an  anxious  de- 
sire to  ascertain  the  simplest  and  most  economical 
mode  of  steam  boiling  food  on  a  large  scale,  say 
pumpkins,  potatoes,  &c.  Some  of  your  reader^ 
may  have  seen,  or  be  in  possession  of  some  plan 
not  generally  known,  and  valuable. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  individ- 
ual whose  talents  would  devise  some  jilan  which 
would  come  within  the  reach  of  every  description 
of  planters,  uniting  economy  in  the  expenditure  of 
cajiital,  with  despatch,  would  confer  a  solid  bene- 
fit on  our  country. 


*In  England,  transpla.  ntingfull  grown  trees  of  all  kinds 
is  reduced  to  a  science  .  ''"''  cvnducted  upon  systematic 
principles.  By  this  pro  '"^^-'i  '''e  parks  and  pleasure 
grounds  of  the  wealthy  a,  '  ®  sud.-.'euly  ornamented  with 
extensive  groves. 


Recipe. —  It  has  been  discovered,  we  learn  from 
the  New  York  Sun,  that  a  man,  or  rather  a  beast, 
however  drunk  he  may  be,  whether  lying  in  the 
street,  or  any  other  place,  maybe  almost  instantly 
induced  and  enabled  to  get  upon  his  feet,  and  to 
pursue  his  way  home,  if  a  home  he  have  : — Fill 
ills  mouth  as  full  as  you  can  of  common  salt,  though 
a  quantity  not  larger  than  a  good  sized  nutmeg 
will  generally  be  suflicient,  and  he  will  soon  jumj) 
up  and  become  partially  sober. 


CULTURE  Of  SIIiK. 

Throughout  the  range  of  nature  there  is  not 
perhaps  a  more  wonderful,  a  more  mysterious 
phenomenon,  than  that  which  is  presented  in  the 
natural  history  of  the  silk-worm.  That  an  insect 
apparently  so  insignificant  in  the  scale  of  animal 
creation — so  destitute  of  every  quality  calculated 
to  recommend  itself  to  the  eye  of  man  —  should 
be  the  producing  cause  of  immense  wealth,  not 
oidy  to  individuals,  but  to  whole  nations  —  is 
a  fact  so  many  centuries  old,  that  it  has  ceased  to 
be  regarded  as  marvellous.     Yet  it  is   marvellous 

—  and  the  closer  we  look  into  the  matter,  the  more 
astonishing  are  the  results  manifested.  •  From  the 
inscrutable  toils  of  this  petty  mechanic,  which 
seems  to  exist,  and  to  labor,  and  to  die,  for  the 
sole  and  exclusive  benefit  of  the  human  race,  are 
furnished  the  most  splendid  habiliments  which 
bedeck  royalty  and  nobility  —  the  most  useful  and 
durable  fabrics  worn  by  the  great  mass  of  civil- 
ized society.  An  imperfect  idea  of  the  annual 
worth  of  these  labors  may  be  gathered  from  the 
consideration  that  in  our  own  republic  alone,  the 
consumption  of  silk  goods  —  the  product  of  for- 
eign worms  —  amounts  yearly  to  twelve  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  time  will  come,  unquestionably,  when  this 
fact,  now  so   notorious,  will  seem    more  like  fable 

—  and  when  too,  taking  into  view  our  undoubted 
resources  and  facilities,  it  will  be  [ilaccd  among 
the  severest  reflections  upon  the  character  of  the 
age.  Ignorance  of  the  subject  must  then  consti- 
tute the  only  plea  of  those  who  would  palliate  the 
negligence  hitherto  prevailing.  Or,  if  that  excuse 
avail  not,  it  must  be  said  that  a  strange  apathy  — 
an  unaccountable  indifference  —  perhaps  an  un- 
pardonable disregard  of  one  of  the  highest  and 
most  important  of  our  interests,  has  pressed  upon 
the  subject  like  an  incubus,  and  prevented  or  jiros- 
trated  every  eft'ort  to  arouse  popular  attention. 
Eager,  and  wide  awake,  as  we  proverbially  are, 
in  all  matters  involving  prospects  of  profit,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  in  relation  to|the  details  connect- 
ed with  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  this  pre- 
cious material,  we  have  heretofore  been  —  not 
slow  and  sure'  —  nor  even  'slow  and  easy'  —  but, 
cul[iably  tardy. 

According  to  an  authentic  estimate  of  the  value 
of  silk  goods  imported  into  the  United  States,  the 
average  sum  of  one  dollar  for  every  individual 
population,  is  annually  paid  for  articles  which  we 
ourselves  are  capable  of  drawing  from  the  very 
earth  —  thus  sending  twelve  millions  of  capital 
unnecessarily  out  of  the  country,  to  reward  the 
industry  and  enrich  the  skill  of  other  lands.  The 
ingenious  caterpillar  to  whom  we  are  rendering 
this  extravagant  tribute,  and  the  plant  which  con- 
stitutes its  food,  may  be  reared  and  made  to  thrive 
in  our  own  territory  and  upon  S[)0t3  otherwise 
useless,  and  even  comparatively  barren — in  every 
respect  as  advantageously  as  in  the  most  favored 
climate  of  the  old  world. 

Perhaps  from  the  absence  of  practical  informa- 
tion touching  the  minutiae  of  this  business — the 
common  and  erroneous  impression  that  in  the 
culture  of  the  tree,  and  in  the  management  of  the 
insect,  as  well  as  in  the  manufacture  of  the  fila- 
:iient,  there  is  much  troublesome  intricacy  —  the- 
latter  notion  a  natural  consequence  of  the  former 
want  of  knowledge  —  these  together  have  constir- 
tuted  probably  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  t((e 
establishment  and  progress  of  this  great  branchiof 
national  industry.     Involuntary  ignorance  tua^  ba: 
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pardoned  but  a  wilful  deteriiiinntion  to  rrumin  so 
in  reliition  to  a  matter  of  such  acknowledged  im- 
portance—  when  every  temptation  to  inquiry  is 
presented  and  when  that  investigation  requires  so 
slight  an  etlbrt  —  amounts,  in  our  view,  to  ahso- 
lute  wickedncBS.  The  smallest  possible  measure 
of  faith,  exercised  on  tliis  subject  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  will  lead  to  the  developement  of  facts  and 
to  the  discovery  of  results  satisfactory  to  every 
candid  mind,  and  truly  astonishing  to  all  who 
shall  thoroughly  pursue  this  inquiry. — Kantucket 
Inq. 


The  following  was  furnished  by  a  friend,  acquainted 
with  the  Culture  of  Silk,  and  gives  much  valuable  inlor- 
ination  in  a  concise  form. 

STAGES    IN    THE     LIFE    AND     LABORS    OF    THE    SILK 
WORM. 

Sickness  begins  in  eight  days  after  hatching, 
when  the  worms  will  refuse  food  for  three  days. 
They  will  again  feed  five  days.  Sickness  will  be 
renewed  again  for  three  days,  and  feeding  will 
continue  again  five  days.  'I  he  worm  undergoes 
a  third  sickness  for  three  days,  and  feeds  five  days 
as  before,  and  becomes  sick  three  days  for  the  4th 
time.  Resumes  its  feeding  for  five  days  and  casts 
its  skin  for  the  last  time  in  the  caterpillar  state. 
The  worm  now  devours  its  food  voraciously  for 
ten  days  and  commences  spinning. 

The  different  periods  in  the  progress  of  the  life 
and  labors  of  the  insect  may  be  expressed  in  a 
tubular  form  as  follows  : 

8  days  old, 

3  days  sick, 

5  days  feeding, 

3  days  sick, 

5  days  feeding, 

3  days  sick, 

10  days  feeding. 

10  days  spinning-. 

47 

ON  THK    COLTURE    OP  .MULBERRY    TREES,  ETC. 

In  England  and  countries  of  a  similar  tempera- 
ture, seedling  nmlberries  will  not  attain  a  gTeater 
height  than  three  inches  in  the  first  year.  ]n  war- 
mer climates  their  growth  is  much  more  rapid  ; 
so  that  in  some  parts  of  India  large  quantities  are 
sown  whose  crops  are  mowed  down  in  the  ensu- 
ing season  as  food  for  silk  worms.  Sprouts  again 
spring  forth  from  the  roots  the  same  year,  and  are 
used  for  a  second  brood.  The  silk  produced  from 
the  worms  fed  on  those  tender  shoots  is  supposed 
to  be  readily  distinguishable  by  its  superiority 
over  that  produced  when  the  insect  is  fed  on  the 
leaf  of  the  full  grown  mulberry  tree. — Dr  Lardner. 

SUCCESSIVE      CROPS      OF     MDLBERRT      TREES      AND 
SILK     WORMS. 

Notwithstanding  the  possibility,  in  some  cli- 
mates and  countries,  to  raise  two  or  three  crops 
of  mulberry  leaves  and  of  silk  worms  in  the  same 
season,  we  doubt  whether  such  attempts  will  be 
attended  with  beneficial  results  in  any  part  of  New 
England.  Even  in  warmer  climates  than  ours 
the  best  judges  prefer  single  to  successive  crops 
in  a  season.      Dr  Lardner  observes  as  follows  : 

"Count  Dandola  is  of  opinion  that  in  Italy  it 
is  disadvantageous  to  obtain  more  than  one  crop 
in  each  season.  He  affirms  that  the  mulberry 
tree  cannot  bear  this  constant  stripping  of  its  leaves 


without  injury.  'All  lhiii.;s  coii-iiacred,'  sm>s 
he,  '1  am  well  persuaded  that  one  uf  our  good  crops 
will  be  equal  to  any  nuiid)er that  may  be  gatherod 
el.sewhero  in  a  year.'  It  is  observed  that  the 
quality  of  the  silk  obtained  in  Italy  from  their 
second  racolta  is  always  inferior  to  that  from  the 
first  lirec<l  of  worms. 

"The  Persian  cultivators  are  accustomed,  from  a 
motive  of  economy  to  feed  silk  worms  upon 
boughs  of  the  mulberry  tree,  instead  of  using  the 
leaf  separately,  as  is  ])ractised  in  all  temperate  cli- 
mates. The  leaves  continuing  attached  to  the 
branches,  remain  longer  fresh,  have  a  better  flavor 
and  are  more  nutritious,  than  those  separately 
gathered,  and  the  silk  worms  fed  from  the  branches 
with  less  waste  than  when  the  leaves  are  strewn 
singly  over  them. 

"  In  some  parts  of  Italy  and  France,  mulberry 
leaves  are  commonly  sold  by  weight,  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  those  persons  who  rear  silk  worms  are 
often  wholly  dependent  on  this  source  for  a  sup- 
jily.  Judgement  and  experience  are  required  in 
the  purchaser,  to  enable  him  to  make  a  proper 
selection  of  leaves,  choosin<r  such  as  are  of  a  nour- 
ishing quality,  and  rejecting  those  whose  sale 
would,  from  their  greater  weight,  be  more  profit- 
able to  the  vender.  The  interests  of  the  two  ])ar- 
ties  are  consequently  at  variance.  In  other  places 
trees  are  hired  for  the  season  ;  from  four  to  si.v 
francs,  according  to  its  size  and  condition,  bei:ig 
paid  for  the  hire  of  each  tree.  Under  equal  circum- 
stances an  old  mulberry  tree  always  yields  better 
leaves  than  a  young  one  ;  and  whatever  may  be 
the  original  quality  of  the  tree,  as  it  grows  older 
the  leaf  will  diminish  in  size,  and  will  so  materi- 
ally improve  that  at  length  it  will  attain  to  a  very 
excellent  quality." 


From  tile  Baltimore  Farmer. 

In  our  35th  number  we  gave  an  article  commu- 
nicating the  fact  of  the  formation  of  a  company  in 
Queen  Ann's  county,  in  this  State,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  the  silk  culture,  and  expressing  the 
undissembled  pleasure  we  felt  at  the  information, 
and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  article  appended  to  this, 
that  some  patriotic  citizens  of  the  adjoining  county 
of  Caroline,  are  about  to  form  another  company 
with  a  similar  object  in  view.  To  them  we  say, 
as  we  sard  to  the  public  spirited  gentlemen  of  the 
first  named  county,  may  God  speed  your  good 
work;  for  good  must  that  work  be,  that  sets  an 
example,  which,  if  followed,  will  add  millions  to 
the  productions  of  the  State,  and  increase  the 
means  of  living  to  its  people,  to  an  amount  more 
than  equal  to  all  their  wants,  necessary  or  artifi- 
cial. 

Whilst  we  rejoice  in  the  fulness  of  our  heart 
at  these  auspicious  beginnings  near  home,  we  say 
to  the  citizens  of  every  district  in  the  country, 
where  there  are  genial  soils  and  sun  — and  where 
are  they  not  —  to  emulate  the  example  here  set 
them  ;  they  need  not  fear  a  glutted  market  —  the 
markets  of  America,  England  and  Prance,  are  all 
open,  and  offer  the  richest  rewards  which  the  hus- 
bandman could  desire  to  urge  him  forward  in  this 
generous  enterprise  :  nor  should  the  present  de- 
mand for  raw  silk,  be  taken  as  any  criterion  of 
what  it  may,  by  time  and  circumstances  be  raised, 
to.  As  the  means  of  production  and  the  supply 
may  be  augmented,  so  will  the  demand  be  increas- 
ed. As  each  year  rolls  around,  new  uses  will  be 
found  for  the  commodity,  until  at  last,  it  will  be 
used  in  a  hundred  ways  not  at  present  thought  of. '  cents.— k^A;  CuUurist. 


Alrr.iiy  liavt'  till'  I'viT  inviMitivc  ^'i  niiis  of  our 
mechanics  substituted  it  to  considerable  extent  for 
fur  in  the  fabrication  of  hats  ;  and  as  civilization 
lorces  its  way  to  the  distant  west,  and  as  the  forests 
fall  beneath  the  unerring  stroke  of  the  axe-man, 
will  the  supply  of  fur  become  diminished,  and  tlio 
consequent  increase  of  the  use  of  silk  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  hats  be  promoted. 

What  are  the'  facts  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  growing  of  cotton  in  the  United  States? 
Who,  a  quaiter  of  a  century  ago  would  have  be- 
lieved that  it  would  have  attained  one  hundredth 
part  of  the  present  amount  of  product  and  con- 
sumption. The  demand  has  regularly  kept  pace 
with  the  rate  of  production,  and  this  has  been 
done  without  any  diminution  of  |)ound  value. 
Indeed  the  whole  range  of  incidents  involved  iti 
the  culture  of  this  beautiful  and  necessary  article, 
areas  extraordinary  as  they  are  interesting  and 
instructive.  And  we  would  here  invoke  all  who 
may  desire  to  do  an  especial  favor  to  themselves 
and  to  their  country,  to  take  counsel  by  the  suc- 
cessful results  of  the  culture  of  cotton,  and  enter 
at  once  with  energy  and  spirit  into  that  of  the 
more  profitable  commodity  of  silk. 


Sorting  Cocoons. — Before  commencing  the 
operation  of  reeling,  the  reeler  should  sort  the  co- 
coons and  place  them  in  separate  parcels,  accord- 
ing to  their  quality.  The  qualities  of  cocoons 
admit  of  five  varieties,  and  are  known  by  the 
names  of  double  cocoons  —  the  c/w'^kc*  or  skins 
—  the  fine  —  the  demi-fine,  and  the  satin  cocoons. 
The  double  cocoons  are  those  in  which  two  or 
three  worms  have  worked  and  enclosed  them- 
selves. They  are  larger  than  the  single  ones. 
The  chiques  or  skin  cocoons  are  softer  and  resist 
much  less  to  pressure — the  fine  cocoons  are  thos^c 
of  which  the  surface  presents  a  very  fine  and  very 
close  grain — the  demi-fine  are  of  a  more  loose 
and  larger  grain  —  the  satin  cocoons  are  those  of 
a  still  inferior  quality.  Though  cocoons  are  not 
ordinarily  so  particularly  sorted  ;  yet  when  it  is. 
intended  to  reel  silk  of  an  extra  nice  fibre,  it  is  de- 
sirable they  should  be. 

Before  reeling  they  should  also  be  cleaned  from 
the  floss  and  loose  threads  with  which  they  are^ 
enveloped.  This  is  done  by  having  them  picked, 
oft'  by  children. 

In  picking  or  flossing  cocoons,  care  should  be 
taken  that  all  the  floss  be  preserved,  as  it  may  be-- 
appropriated  to  many  valuable  purposes.  Boiled 
in  soap  and  water,  and  afterwards  carded  -wilh 
common  cotton  cards,  and  spun  on  a  common 
spinning  wheel,  it  makes  a  good  material  for  stock- 
ings, gloves,  &c. 

Silk  Culture  in  New  Jersey. — A  number 
of  gentlemen  of  Warren  county,  New  Jersey,  have 
given  notice  of  their  intention  to  apply  to  the  Le- 
gislature of  that  State,  for  a  charter  of  a  Company, 
with  a  capital  of  $300,000,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  nmlberry  and  manufacturing  silk,  in 
that  county.  'I'his  is  a  very  encouraging  begin- 
ing  and  as  the  soil  of  New  Jersey  is  peculiarly 
favorable  for  the  growth  of  the  tree  and  rearing 
of  the  worm  there  is  little  doubt  of  their  being  fol- 
lowed by  other  gentlemen  equally  spirited. 

New  Work  on  Silk. — The  Editor  of  this  pa- 
per has  prepared  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Cni.- 
ture  OF  Silk  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of 
the  United  States.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  en- 
gravings, and  contains  over  100  pages.     Price  60 
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(ForUie  New  Ensland  Failijor.) 
IRRIGATION, 

J5v  Hon.  John   W.  Lincoln. 

Mr  Fkssf.nden: — Sir,  It  was  with  deep  tegi-et 
that  1  read  in  the  Albany  "Cultivator,"  fur  Jaiiii- 
Aij,  the  following  editorial  notice:  '^Irrigation. 
We  have  refrained  from  recommending  this 
branch  of  itnprovement,  because'onr  climate  does 
not  require  it,  and  because  it  is  too  expensive  for 
our  scale  of  husbandry.  Irrigation  is  essential 
in  southern  climates,  as  Egypt,  Italy,  Spain,  &c. 
v^liire  rain  seldom  falls  in  summer,  and  where  the 
heat  is  great  and  unremitting.  With  us,  drains 
are  far  more  essential  to  take  off  the  excess  of 
water  than  to  flood  our  lands.  Systematic  irriga- 
tion is  very  expensive,  requiring  the  surface  to  be 
perfectly  graduated,  so  that  water  may  be  com- 
pletely taken  ofl^,  as  well  as  sjiread  over  the  sur- 
face at  [ileasure." 

I  have  regretted  it,  because  I  considered  the 
statement  founded  in  error,  and  having  the  sanc- 
tion of  that  distinguished  agriculturist.  Judge 
Buel,  I  believed  it  was  calculated  to  do  much  in- 
jury, inasmuch  as  it  might  prevent  many  farn)ers 
from  using  the  means  within  their  control  of  ma- 
king nnic!i  iu)provement  on  their  land,  whi(di  in 
many  situations  might  be  done  at  very  inconsider- 
able expense.  Having  denied  the  orthodoxy  of 
(he  opinions  expressed  in  relation  to  irrigation  by 
that  skilful  farmer,  the  principal  editor  of  the 
"  Cultivator,"  who  possesses  so  much  general 
ftgricnitural  information,  and  whose  opinions  have 
been  found  so  uniformly  correct,  it  will  be  exjiect- 
o<l  that  1  should  offer  some  strong  reasons  to  jus- 
tify my  disbelief  Having  assumed  the  burden  of 
proof,  I  hope  to  adduce  such  testimony  as  will 
satisfy  him  that  I  have  at  least  some  foundation 
tor  my  doubts,  if  I  fail  to  convince  him  that  he 
may,  in  this  instance,  be  in  an   error. 

I  wouW  firpt  ask  his  attention  to  "  The  English 
Improver,  or  «  new  suney  of  husbandry,  discovering 
to  the  kingdovie,  that  some  land,  both  arrable  and  pas- 
ture, may  be  advanced  double  or  treble  ;  other  land  to 
a  Jive  or  len-fold  ;  and  some  to  a  twenty-fold  improve- 
ment ;  yea,  some  now  not  worth  above  one  or  two  shil- 
lings per  acre,  be  made  thirty  or  forty,  if  not  more  ; 
clearly  demonstrated  fro7n  principles  of  sound  rtawn, 
ingenuity,  and  late  but  most  certain  reall  experiences. 
Held  forth  under  six  pieces  of  Improvement,  frst,  by 
plating  or  watering  such  lands  as  are  capable  thereof 
Sec.  By  Walter  Blith,  a  lover  of  Ingenuity.^' 
Printed  in  1640. 

On  page  22,  he  says:  "  but  if  either  thy  land 
be  gravell,  or  of  a  sound,  warm  sandie,  or  mixed 
nature,  and  any  whit  desceniling,  then  any  run- 
ning streame  will  have  a  gallant  operation.  The 
warmer,  ligliter  and  sounder  is  the  iand,  the  great- 
er is  the  advantage.  These  particulars  discovered, 
out  of  question  thou  hast  a  wonderful  advantage 
before  thee,  especially  if  thou  hast  any  great  length 
and  quantity  of  land  along  the  IJiver,  or  liy  a  great 
roade  way  side,  or  else  hast  any  gfiod.  land  floods 
fVoni  great  townes  or  cities,  make  as  much  of 
these  advantages,  and  apprize  them  as  thy  lands, 
for  though  hereby  thou  canst  make  thy  lands  no 
more,  yet  thou  mayst  make  them  so  much  better, 
almost  as  thou  canst  desire. 

"Suppose  some  man  of  great  credit  should  say 
Sir,  you  have  two  hundred  acres  in  such  a  place, 
what  if  I  should  lay  you  a  hundred  more  in  the 
middust  of  tlicm  ?    He    would  wonder  at    it,  yet 


because  of  the  credit  of  him  that  s()ake  it,  he 
doth  not  wholly  disdaine  it,  and  if  it  could  be 
done  lie  deserved  thanks  for  it,  but  he  doth  doe  it 
really  thoutjh  not  in  kind,  that  advartceth  or  im- 
proves the  lam]  but  one  third  Jiart,  that  makes  two 
acres  as  good  as  three,  much  more  he  that  makes 
one  as  good  as  three,  or  five,  or  ten,  as  before  this 
watering  bnsinesse  be  done,  shall  clearely  appeare, 
and  so  I  descend  to  the  working  out  the  same.  1 
had  forgot  another  sort  of  land,  which  is  your 
boggy  quagmiry  land,  no  lesse  capable  of  a 
mighty  improvement,  if  it  fall  under  the  opportu- 
nity of  floating. 

"  And  so  doe  hut  a  little  consider  of  the  way 
of  both,  fitting  thy  land  to  thy  water,  and  thy  wa- 
ter t"  '''y  land,  with  the  truest,  naturalest,  and  pro- 
perest  seasons  for  bringing  it  on  and  taking  it  off, 
and  thou  shall  see  an  admired  issue." 

On  page  27,  he  says:  "For  this  seriously  ob- 
serve, that  the  water  running  trickliug  among  the 
grasse  and  upon  the  earth,  leaving  her  thicke- 
nesse,  soyle,  or  filth,  which  I  call  richnesse,  among 
the  grasse,  and  upon  (lie  earth,  and  itself  runneth 
away  into  the  drayning  trench,  and  troubles  thee 
no  more,  and  so  the  goodnesse  of  the  water  is  as 
it  were  riddled,  screened^  and  strained  out  into 
tlie  lands,  and  the  leanesse  slideth  away  with  it." 

"  The  Experienced  Farmer,"  by  Richard  Par- 
kinson, in  vol.  ii.  and  page  63,  says:  "Upon  the 
whole  artificial  watering  of  meadows  is  a  most 
excellent  improvement  ;  it  robs  no  dunghill,  but 
raises  one  for  the  benefit  of  other  lands.  For  if 
a  farmer  can  water  ten  acres  of  land,  cut  the 
grass,  and  nse  it  either  in  stall  or  fold  feeding,  he 
might  keep  perhaps  forty  beasts  ;  and  by  working 
the  manure  made  by  them  into  a  compost,  and 
applying  that  compost  to  other  lands,  he  might 
either  have  a  great  deal  more  hay  for  the  winter, 
or  feed  more  cattle  in  the  summer." 

In  "  The  Complete  Grazier,"  section  2d,  on  the 
different  modes  of  improving  land,  and  under  the 
head  of  Irrigation,  it  is  stated  :  "  tliat  water  form- 
ing by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  sap  of  plants, 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  vegetation  ;  hence,  al- 
though this  fluid  is  very  injurious  to  land  when  it 
soaks  into,  or  stagnates  upon  it,  yet  it  makes  a 
very  great  improvement  upon  land,  that  is  flooded 
with  it,  where  there  is  plenty  of  running  water 
that  can  be  conveyed  upon  the  land  and  drawn 
off'  thence  at  pleasure. 

"  'J'he  system  of  irrigation  is  carried  on  to  the 
greatest  extent  in  the  counties  of  Wilts,  Dorset, 
Hants,  &c.  and  particularly  in  Gloucestershire, 
the  farmers  of  which  last  mentioned  county  are 
thus  enabled  to  commence  the  making  of  cheese, 
at  least  one  month  sooner  than  those  of  other  dis- 
tricts, who  have  not  the  same  opportunity.  So 
highly,  indeed,  is  water  prized  for  this  purpose  in 
Gloucestershire,  that  the  privilege  of  keeping  up 
the  water  for  turning  corn  mills,  is  regarded  as  a 
grievance  ;  and  those  who  Jiave  this  privilege, 
obtain  high  rents  for  the  temporary  use  of  the 
water.  In  illustration  of  this  circumstance  it  may 
be  added,  that  on  tlie  river  Churn,  which  is  a 
branch  of  the  Thames,  there  are  ten  corn  mills 
erected  on  a  stretch  of  five  miles  of  the  water's 
coin-se,  which  yield  annually  four  hundred  pounds. 
Upon  the  same  stretch  there  are  one  thousand 
acres  of  meadow,  supposed  to  he  improved  by 
irrigation  to  two  pounds  per  acre  of  yearly  rent 
above  their  former  value,  although  they  are  of 
necessity  but  imperfectly  watered  from  the  ob- 
struction of  the  mills  ;  thus  producing  a  difference 


of  071C  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  annual  rent  in 
the  different  mode  of  using  the  water  !  1 1 

"  Further,  not  only  are  common  meadows  great- 
ly enriched,  and  boggy  lands  reclaimed  by  the 
proper  ap|)lication  of  water  as  already  hinted,  but 
also  its  utility  is  yet  more  clearly  evinced  from 
this  circumstance,  that  from  the  uncommon  for- 
wardness of  the  grass,  the  feeding  between  the 
months  of  March  and  May  is  worth  one  guinea 
an  acie  ;  in  June  one  acre  of  water  meadow  will 
yield  two  tons  of  hay,  which  sells,  at  diflTerent 
times,  from  twentyfive  shillings  to  five  pounds  per 
ton,  according  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
herbage,  and  the  extent  of  tlie  demand  ;  and  the 
eddish,  or  after-grass,  may  be  valued  at  fifteen,  if 
not  twenty  shillings  an  acre,  whether  the  season 
be  wet  or  dry. 

"Upon  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that  irrigation 
is  not  only  a  great  improver  of  land,  but  is  like- 
wise capable  of  being  carried  on  to  the  greatest 
extent  in  almost  every  situation,  by  seizing  and 
making  use  of  the  various  convenient  situations 
afforded  by  nature,  and  by  calling  in  the  aid  of 
machinery  for  conducting  water  into  those  situa- 
tions where  it  would  otherwise  be  im[)racticable 
to  flood  land." 

In  Davy's  "  Agricultural  Chemistry,"  in  lecture 
7tli,  it  is  stated,  that  "  Irrigation,  or  watering  land, 
is  a  practice,  wdiich,  at  the  first  view,  appears  the 
reverse  of  torrefaction  ;  and  in  general  in  nature 
the  o|>eration  of  water  is  to  bring  earthy  sub- 
stances into  an  extreme  state  of  division.  But  in 
the  artificial  watering  of  meadows,  the  beneficial 
effects  depend  upon  many  different  causes,  some 
chemical,  some  mechanical. 

Water  is  absolutely  essential  to  vegetation,  and 
when  land  has  been  covered  by  water  in  the  win- 
ter, or  in  the  beginning  of  spring,  the  moisture 
that  has  penetrated  deep  into  the  soil,  and  even 
tlie  subsoil,  becomes  a  source  of  nourishment  to 
the  roots  of  the  plant  in  the  summer,  and  prevents 
those  bad  effects  that  often  happen  in  lands  in 
their  natural  state,  from  a  long  continuance  of  dry 
weather. 

"When  the  water  used  in  irrigation  has  flowed 
over  a  calcareous  country,  it  is  generally  found 
impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime;  and  in  this 
state  it  tends,  in  many  instances,  to  ameliorate  the 
scil. 

"Cominon  river  water  also  generally  contains 
a  certain  portion  of  organizable  matter,  which  is 
much  greater  after  rains,  than  at  otiler  times  ;  and 
which  exists  in  the  largest  quantity  when  the 
stream  rises  in  a  cultivated  country. 

"  Even  in  cases  when  the  water  used  for  flood- 
ing is  pure,  and  free  from  animal  or  vegetable 
substances,  it  acts  by  causing  the  more  equable 
dift'usion  of  nutritive  matter  existing  in  the  land  ; 
and  in  very  cold  weather  it  preserves  the  tender 
roots  and  leaves  of  the  grass  from  being  affected 
f)y  frost. 

"  Water  is  of  greater  specific  gravity  at  42  deg. 
Fahreidieit,  than  at  32  deg.,  the  freezing  point, 
and  hence  in  a  meadow  irrigated  in  winter,  the 
water  immediately  in  contact  with  the  grass  is 
rarely  below  40  deg.,  a  degree  of  temperature  not 
at  all  prejudicial  to  the  living  organs  of  plants. 

"  In  1S04,  in  the  month  of  March,  I  examined 
the  temperature  in  a  water  meadow  near  Hunger- 
ford,  in  Berkshire,  by  a  very  delicate  thermome- 
ter. The  temperature  of  the  air  at  seven  in  the 
morning  was  29  deg.  The  water  was  frozen 
above  the   grass.     The   temperature   of  the  soil 
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ow  the  water   in    which  the    roots  of  the  grass 
ro  fixi'tl,  was  43  (leg. 

'Ill  general,  those  waters  wliieh  breed  the  best 

uro  the  best  fitted  for  watering  meadows  ;  hnt 

St  of  the  benefits  of  irrigatiou  may  be   derived 

rn  any  kind  of  water.      It   is,  however,  a  gen- 

prineifde,  that  water  containing  ferruginous 
iregnalions,  though  possessed  of  fortilizing 
cts,  when  applied  to  a  calcareous  soil,  are  in- 
ions  on  soils  that  do  not  eli'ervesce  with  acids  ; 

that  calcareous  waters,  which  are  known  by 
earthy  deposit  they  aflbrd  when  boiled,  are  of 
St  use  on  silicious  soils,  or  other  soils  contain- 
no  remarkable  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime." 
would  now  request  the  Hon.  Judge  to  hear 
testimony  of  the  celebrated  Sinclair,  as  may 
found  in  the  "Code  of  Agriculture,"  and  as 
article  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  far- 
rs,  who  may  not  have  that  book  at  band,  I 
II  take  the  liberty  to  file  as  evidence  in  the 
e  the  whole  of  the  seventh  section  of  the  third 
pter  on  "  Irrigation." 

Water  is  cmployeil  in  various  ways  for  the 
irovement  of  laud.  First,  by  the  jM-ocess  of 
at  is  strictly  called  irrigation,  when  water  is 
le  to  trickle  over  the  surface.  Second,  by 
ding,  when  it  covers  the  soil  completely  fbr  a 
iod  of  time ;  and  third,  by  ivarping,  when  the 
er  merely  acts  as  a  conductor  of  the  warp,  or 
d,  by  which  the  improvement  is  effected.  We 
II  consider  these  several  processes  separately, 
inning  with   irrigation. 

This  subject  embraces  the  following  particu- 
: — The  objects  to  which  irrigation  is  applied  ; 
methods  of  conducting  the  process  ;  the  cir- 
istances  necessary  to  be  considered  previous 
he  plan  being  undertaken  ;  the-  water  best  cal- 
ited  for  that  purpose ;  the  proper  soils  and 
soils  for  irrigated  meadows ;  the  effects  of  cli- 
e  on  irrigation  ;  the  e.xpense  j  the  profit;  the 
ises  best  adapted  for  water  meadows  ;  the 
'k  ted  upon  them  ;  the  making  and  preserving 
er  meadow  hay  ;  the  objections  which  have 
n  urged  against  irrigation  ;  the  advantages 
nding  it,  and  the  im))rovement  of  which  it  is 
leptible. 

(To  be  continued.) 


(From  the  Conconl  Freeman.) 
TURP  ASHES. 

t  is  a  very  comirion  impression  among  far- 
's,  that  the  ashes  made  from  a  turf  fire  are 
■d  for  nothing,  and  they  are  therefore  thrown 
ly,  and  what  might  aid  in  increasing  that  gold 
le  of  the  farmer,  his  manure  heap,  is  thought- 
ly  wasted.  Now,  sir,  let  me  tell  you  my  ex- 
ience  in  this  matter,  with  some  little  advice, 
i  if  those  of  your  readers  who  may  follow  it, 
not  realize  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  'a  penny 
ed,  is  a  penny  got,'  then  I  am  willing  tliat  they 
uld  turn  back  to  their  old  ways. 
Vbout  ten  years  since  I  came  to  live  on  the 
ce  I  now  own.  As  there  was  but  little  wood 
iched  to  the  homestead,  1  ihought  it  woulil  be 
natter  both  of  convenience  and  economy  to 
■ply  myself  with  fuel  chiefly  from  my  meadow, 
ich  was  near  at  hand,  and  which  cut  most  e.\- 
ent  turf.  Having  always  heard  that  the  ashes 
3  worthless,  I  should  have  thrown  it  away,  but 
[  was  one  d.iy  digging  about  my  trees,  I  thought 
'ould  throw  a  little  of  it  round  each,  and  cov- 
»g  it  with  earth  from  my  hoe,  I  left  it  to  work 
its  deed   of  good   or   evil.     Well,  I   followed 


this  system  in  my  orchard  ihe  season  through, 
and  I  must  say  that  an  orchard  never  throve  better 
—  so  jnuch  was  this  the  case,  that  I  was  well 
convinced  it  must  be  the  effects  of  nuuuire,  and 
as  nothing  else  had  been  brought  on,  I  very  easily 
concluded  tliat  some  fertilizing  pro])crlies  did 
exist  in  turf  ashes,  prejudice  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. From  that  time  to  this,  every 
spring  anil  fall  when  I  have  dug  round  my  trees, 
I  have  strewn  these  ashes  plentifully  about  each, 
and  covered  them  with  earth,  that  the  wirul  should 
not  blow  them  away — and  I  nmst  say  my  faith 
in  their  virtue  is  stronger  than  ever.  In  one  other 
way  have  I  made  use  of  them.  At  the  first  hoe- 
ing (or  vv'eeding)  /of  my  corn,  1  apply  a  handful 
or  two  to  each  hill  as  fast  as  I  proceed  with  my 
rows,  and  while  they  nourish  and  strengthen  the 
young  plants,  !  f)elieve  it  protects  thein  from  the 
greywomi  —  fbr  I  have  never  had  my  cornfield  so 
free  frotn  that  destructive  insect,  as  since  my  use 
of  these  ashes. 

As  my  experience  has  been  spun  out  into  quite 
a  homily  already,  I  shall  close  by  advising  my 
brother  farmers  who  burn  this  article  of  fuel,  to 
test  its  efficacy  as  a  manure.  If  the  result  does 
not  substantiate  my  positions,  I  will  give  up 
preaching  on  Economy. 

Lexington,  Jan.  18,  1836. 

Cut   Fodder Cut  or  chaff  your  hay,  straw, 

corn-tops  or  blades,  and  even  your  stalks  with  a 
straw  cutter,  and  you  will  save  a  great  portion 
which  is  otherwise  wasted,  or  passed  through  the 
animal  without  contrH)Uting  to  its  nourishment. 
One  bushel  of  chaffed  hay  at  a  mess,  given  in  a 
trough,  three  times  in  tweatyfour  hours,  is  suffi- 
cient for  a  liorse,  ox  or  cow.  A  bushel  of  chaffed 
hay,  lightly  pressed,  weighs  from  5  to  5  1-2  lbs. 
A  horse,  or  a  horned  beast,  thrives  more  on  15 
lbs.  thus  given,  than  on  24  or  25  lbs.  (including 
the  waste)  as  commonly  expended  in  the  usuiri 
manner  of  feeding  in  racks;  to  which  troughs, 
properly  constructed,  are  far  preferable. 

Feeding  your  stock  by  weight  and  measure  of 
food,  will  not  only  save  your  provender,  by  its 
orderly  distribution,  but  frequently  save  lives  of 
animals,  too  often  starved  by  niggardliness,  or 
gorged  and  injured  by  profusion.  If  it  be  true, 
as  it  is,  that  "the  master's  eye  makes  the  horse 
fat,"  it  is  equally  so  that  the  master's  eye  prevents 
the  horse  from  being  pampered,  bloated,  found- 
ered, and  finally  wind-broken  and  blind. — Judge 
Peters. 


whose  introduction  has  adiled  many  millions  to 
our  population,  di^rives  its  origin  frouj  a  small 
bitter  root,  which  grows  wild  in  Chili  and  Monte 
Video. 


Wonders  FitoM  Cultivation. — There  is  scarce- 
ly a  vegetable  which  we  now  cultivate,  that  can 
be  found  to  grow  naturally.  BufFon  has  stated 
that  our  wheat  is  a  factitious  production,  raised  to 
its  present  condition  by  the  art  of  agriculture. 
Rye,  rice,  barley,  or  even  oats,  are  not  to  be  found 
wild,  that  is  to  say,  growing  naturally  in  any  part 
of  the  earth,  but  have  been  altered  by  the  industry 
of  mankind  from  plants  not  now  resembling  them, 
even  in  such  a  degree  as  to  enable  us  to  recognise 
their  relations.  'J'he  acrid  and  disagreeable  opi- 
um graveolens,  has  been  transferred  into  delicious 
celery,  and  the  colevvort,  a  plant  of  scanty  leaves, 
not  weighing  altogether  half  an  ounce,  has  been 
improved  into  cabbage,  whose  leaves  weigh  many 
pounds,  or  into  a  cauliflower  of  considerable  di- 
mensions,  being  only  the  embryo  of  a  few  buds, 
which  in  their  natural  state  would  not  have 
weighed    as    many   grains.       The    potato    again, 


Agriculture — We  presume  that  tlu;  business 
of  Agriculture  was  never  more  profitable  in  New 
England  than  now.  Our  fiirmcrs  are  rapidly 
becoming  rich,  that  is,  those  who  are  industrious 
and  economical  —  and  we  know  no  class  of  citi- 
zens more  deserving.  The  Claremont,  N.  H. 
Eagle  giv(!S  the  following  instances  of  agricultural 
prosperity  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  : — 

"  Some  of  the  best  and  most  productive  farms 
in  the  country  may  be  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut.  Their  produce  in  the  market  al- 
ways commands  a  high  price.  The  amount  of 
butter,  beef  and  pork,  sold  since  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber last,  by  the  fiirmers  of  the  single  town  of  Bar- 
net,  Caledonia  co.,  Vt.  brought  the  surn  of  $26,340 
88.  During  the  four  months  mentioned,  they  sold 
349  head  of  beef  cattle  for  $5,745  ;  68,137  lbs.  of 
butter  for  $12,876  11 ;  and  123,571  lbs.  of  pork  for 
$7,719.  One  fanner  sold  three  thousand  pounds 
of  butter  and  the  same  of  pork —  1,600  lbs.  of  the 
butter  having  been  sold  at  an  average  of  30  cents 
per  pound.  The  butter  that  was  sold  in  Barnet 
in  the  month  of  October,  averaged  about  a  shilling 
per  pound,  while  that  carried  to  the  Boston  mar- 
ket, brought,  during  the  same  time,  from  22  to  26 
cents  —  which,  one  would  think,  ought  to  pay 
handsomely  for  the  cost  of  transportation.  An- 
other of  the  Barnet  farmers  sold  836  lbs.  of  butter, 
made  from  nine  cows,  at  thirty  cents  per  jiound, 
amounting  to  over  two  hunilred  and  fiftysix  dol- 
lars. Truly,  the  Barnet  farmers  have  been  living 
in  fine  clover  during  the  past  season.  Several  of 
them  carried  off  premiums  offered  for  the  best 
butter  by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society 
at  their  last  exhibition  —  and  one  of  them,  the 
first  premium  of  fifty  dollars.  We  gather  these 
facts  from  a  statement  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Vermont  Farmer." 


Leeches. — The  Massachusetts  Rledical  Society 
have  endeavored  to  promote  the  propagation  of 
foreign  leeches  in  this  country  ;  it  being  deemed 
an  object  of  great  inijjortance,  that  they  may  be 
more  generally  attainable  in  all  p.irts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  they  may  be  procured  at  a  lower 
price,  than  those  which  are  imported.  They  have 
therefore  offered  a  premium  of  five  hundred  dol-  ; 
lars,  for  the  best  sample,  of  not  less  than  one 
thousand  leeches  from  a  foreign  stock,  bred  in  this 
Commonwealth,  and  have  appointed  a  large  com- 
unittee  to.  v'eceiye-  applications.  We  should  sup- 
pose that  so  liberal  an  offer  would  be  sufficient  to 
induce  persons,  conveniently  situated  for  making' 
the  experiment,  to  become  competitors  for  the  pre- 
mium. If  the  exjieriment  should  succeed,  the 
sale  of  the  article  might  be  a  profitable  source  of 
income. — 'JMih. 

Western  Lakes^-^TIic  depth  of  tlie  water  in 
some  of  the  great  lakes  in  the  West,  is. represented 
by  travellers  as  being  very  great..  There  are  parts 
of  Lake  Superior,  as  well  as  Huron  and  Michi- 
gan, where  the  depth  of  the  water  is  150  faliionis. 
The  deepest  water  in.  Lake  Erie  is  about  35  fath- 
oms. In  Lake  St.  Clair  the  water  is-  quite  shoal,, 
larely  exceeding  four  fathoms.. 


Mr  Brooke,  a  liiaveller  in  Norway,  says,  that  the; 
milk  everywhere  gr&ws  richer,  as  you  go  nortiu. 
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DESTRUCTION  TO  CANKER  WORMS. 

Mr  Fessenden— Dear  Sir  :  The  Canker-worms  made 
their  appearance  on  my  apple  trees  the  last  season. — 
Some  of  the  young  trees  had  considerable  many  on 
them.  Has  there  been  any  experiment  made  of  washing 
the  trees  at  any  time  in  the  Spring,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  them  ?  VVnnld  not  a  wash  of  potash,  or  soap 
and  water,  put  on  the  body  and  branches  in  the  Spring, 
or  say  just  before  the  time  of  the  young  shewing  them- 
selves, destroy  them  in  the  egg  state  ?  Such  wash  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  trees  —  the  labor  of  tarring  the  trees 
once  per  day  is  great.  I  shall  be  thankful  if  you,  or  any 
of  vour  readers,  can  give  any  useful  information  on  this 
subject.     I  am,  with  much  respect,  yours,  &c. 

William  Keith. 
JVest  Roxhury,  Feb.  8,  183G. 

By  the  Editor. — Among  the  aniidotes  against  cankcr- 
i^orms,  recommended  by  writers  and  practical  cultiva- 
Inrs,  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  any  remedy  exactly 
iiimilarto  that  suggested  above  by  Mr  Keith.  But  the 
Rev.  Mr  Falconer,  of  England,  one  of  the  correspondents 
•  jf  the  Bath  Agricultural  Society,  in  treating,  of  soap  suds 
.IS  a  manure  and  an  antidote  to  insects,  has  the  following 
observations. 

"This  mixture  [soap  suds]  of  an  oil  and  an  alkali  has 
Ibeen  more  generally  known  than  adopted  as  a  remedy 
against  insects  which  infest  wall  fruit  trees.  It  will  dis- 
lodge and  destroy  the  insects  which  have  already  fo.-med 
their  nests  and  bred  among  the  leaves.  When  used  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  it  seems  to  prevent  the  insects 
from  settling  upon  them  ;  but  whether  by  rendering  the 
surface  of  the  leaf  disagreeable  to  the  animals,  and  thus 
repelling  them,  or  by  neutralizing  the  acid  they  deposit, 
and  thus  preventing  the  leaf  from  contracting  into  a  form 
necessary  for  their  reception,  T  cannot  presume  to  deter- 
mine. One  of  the  modes  by  which  this  mixture  indirect- 
ly contributes  to  the  fertility  of  the  ground,  may  bo  its 
destruction  of  the  insects  which  prey  upon  the  plants. 

"  It  is  also,  I  think,  to  be  preferred  to  lime  water,*  or 
■  llie  wood  ashes  and  lime  which  Mr  Forsyth  recommends 
Eir  the  destruction  of  insects.  It  is  preferable  to  lime 
water  and  lime,  because  lime  loses  ils  causticity,  and 
with  that  its  efficacy ,  by  exposure  to  air,  and  must  conse- 
quently be  frequently  applied  ;  and  to  the  dredging  of 
Ijie  leaves  with  the  fine  dust  of  wood  ashes  and  lime, 
because  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  mixture  with. 
I  lut  the  same  labor,  and  is  obtained  without  expense." 

The  same  writer  directs  to  make  use  of  a  common  gar 
I  len  pump  for  sprink.Ung  trees  with  soap  suds,  and  says 
i  f  the  water  of  a  washing  cannot  be  had,  a  quantity  of 
potash  dissolved  in  waWJ  may  be  substituted.  He  de- 
clares that  "  ths  washing  of  the  trees  twice  a  week,  for 
three  or  four  weeks  in  the  spring  will  be  sufficient  to 
secure  them  from  the  injuries  of  these  insects."  A  long 
paper  on  the  use  o.f  soap  suds  as  a  manure,  is  concluded 
as  follows  : — "  On  the  wliole,  then,  this  must  be  consid 
eredas  a  valuable  m.anure,as  it  con  be  obtained  easily,  at 
small  expense,  and  .in  Large  quantities ;  and,  when  its 
nature  ife  well  understood',  will  probaJaly  be  no  less  es- 
teemed by  the  farmer  t.  ban  Jjorse  dung.  To  the  gardener 
as  well  as  to  the  farmei   it    iij»  useful,  mi.ted  with  mould. 


as  a  fertilizing  compost ;  or  when  fluid  may  he  applied 
to  his  fruit  trees,  as  a  wash  fatal  to  the  noxious  brood  of 
predatory  insects." 

The  writer  of  the  article  above  quoled,  mentions  no 
particular  kind  of  insect  which  he  says  may  be  destroyed 
by  soap  suds,  but  says,  "  it  will  dislodge  and  destroy  the 
insects  which  have  already  formed  their  nests  and  bred 
among  the  leaves.''  And  if  the  sprinkling  of  the  trees 
twice  a  week  for  three  or  four  weeks  in  early  spring 
with  soapsuds,  or  a  weak  solution  of  potash,  will  destroy 
canker-worms,  caterpillars,  <.tc  the  troublesome,  expen 
sive,  and  injurious  process  of  tarring  the  trees  might  well 
beotnitted.  But  we  do  not  believe  it  would  be  advisable 
to  depend  on  the  wash  or  sprinkling  alone,  till  repeated 
experiments  had  proved  its  efficacy.  Still  the  mixture  of 
soap  or  potash  and  water  would,  probably,  be  well  ap- 
plied merely  on  account  of  its  properties  as  a  manure.  It 
might  be  well,  by  way  of  adding  to  the  effect  of  the  ap- 
plication to  mix  with  suds,  decoctions  of  elder  and  tobac- 
co. Perhaps  a  little  tar  or  turpentine  thrown  in  with 
the  above-mentioned  ingredients  would  reruler  the  com- 
pound more  efficacious.  It  would  be  somewhat  expen- 
sive to  shower  with  a  garden  engine  soap  suds,  &c.  over 
a  large  orchard  of  large  apple  trees,  as  advised  above. 
But,  we  believe  the  expense  of  tarring  would  be  greater, 
and  the  manure  of  the  soap  suds  would  give  a  balance 
much  in  favor  of  the  latter. 


"Some  gardeners  recom.  nien  xi  the  use  of  lime  water,  but  it 
is  not  commonly  employed,  bei  off  found  hurtful  to  the  foliage. 
— Agriculturai  Report  of,%  'oti.  irui. 


MASSACHUSETTS  HOKTICUI-TURAr,  SOCIETY. 

Saturday,   Feb.  13. 

EXHIBITION   or     FRUITS. 

Pears, — From  E.  M.  Richards,  Uedham,  the  Echassa- 
rie,  of  Boston  and  vicinity  ;  also  the  Winter  Orange,  or 
Orange  d'Hiver  —  both  are  desirable  pears  for  the  sea- 
son. 

Apples. — From  Robert  Manning,  Salem,  Danvers 
Winter  Sweet,  or  Epps's  Winter  Sweet. 

F'r.om  Mr  John  Clapp,  Reading,  Non.=uch,  Danvers 
Winter  Sweet,  an  apple  called  the  Early  Baldwin,  but 
probably  is  Kaighn's  Spitzenburg,  and  one  other  kind, 
name  unknown. 

From  J.  P.  Davis,  Boston,  Tallman's  Winter  Sweet, 
first  rate. 

From  John  Mackay,  Boston,  Mackay's  Winter  Sweet. 

From  E.  Weston,  Jr.,  apples  from  Attleborough,  name 
unknown. 

From  E.  M.  Richards,  Dedham,  Pomme  d'Appi,  or 
Lady  Apple  — Gardner's  Sweeting— Shop  Apple  — a 
sweet  Apple,  name  unknown,  from  Medfield  —  Cogswell 
—  Winc-Sap-Barn  Apple  —  American  Wine  —  Wells' 
Pippin  — Detroit  Apple  —  Nonesuch— Spice  Apple  — a 
wilding,  and  one  other,  name  unknown. 

Mr  Downer  exhibited  Bezi  Vaet  Pears  —  Kaighn's 
Spitzenberg,  a  fine  Pippin,  and  Esopns  Spitzenberg  Ap- 
ples. 

The  specimens  of  fVuits  exhibited  this  day  wjere  all 
very  fine.     For  the  Committee.  B.  V.  French. 

N.  B.— Messrs  Hovey  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  a 
specimen  of  Isabella  Grapes  in  a  fine  state  of  preserva- 
tion. B.  V    F 

FIRE  .'WOOD. 

See  that  your  supply  of  fire  wood  is  abundant;  and 
well  prepared  for  the  fire.  Nothing  more  deranges  the 
operations  of  a  correct  cultivator  than  to  be  under  the 
necessity  of  tackling  his  team,  in  summer,  perhaps  in 
the  hurry  of  haying,  or  harvest,  to  draw  a  temporary  and 
scanty  supply  of  wood  for  cooking,  &c.  It  is  almost  as 
necessary  to  provide  wood  in  winter  for  summer's  use, 
as  it  is  to  provide  meat,  vegetables,  hay,  &o.  in  summer 
and  autumn  for  winter's  use. 


(For  tlle  New  England  F'armer.) 

Plymouth,  Feb.  12,  183 
Mr  Fessendkn — Deir  Sir :  I  was  gratified  to  obss 
in  the  last  Farmer  some  notice  of  the  Pig-nose  Ap 
because  it  revived  to  my  recollection  a  fruit  which  ir 
youthful  days  was  held  in  great  estimation.  There 
in  my  father's  orchard,  in  the  town  of  Barnstable,  a 
ductive  tree,  bearing  the  Pig-nose  Apple,  which 
considered  ■  to  be  superior  to  any  other  winter  a 
known.  Whether  the  tree  is  still  in  existence, 
whether  there  are  any  others  of  the  kind  in  the  vicii 
I  am  not  able  to  determine. 

I  am,  with  respect, 

your  humble  servt.,     J.  1 


(Communication.) 
Mr  Editor: — A  few  years  since,  I  gave  your  readc 
few  hints,  from  experience,  upon  the  depredations 
Field  Mice,  in  girdling  the  young  peach  trees,  after  g 
bodies  of  snow  having  laid  long  on  the  ground, as  it  c 
at  the  present  lime.  My  peach  trees  are  all  extinct  f 
the  same  cause,  and  the  two  last  inclement  winter 
But  thinking  the  vermin  would  feed  on  something,! 
induced,  this  15th  day  of  February,  1836,  to  examine 
young  apple  trees,  by  shoveling  the  snow  from  the  ro< 
and  found  many  of  them  completely  girdled  three  inc 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  I  mention  this  fact,  1 
others  may  take  the  hint.  Brooklink 


(Coniniunicalion.) 
Mr  Editor : — Upon  reading  a  paragraph  under  the  h 
of  "  Rail-roads  in  Winter,"  the  query  occurred  to 
mind,  whether  the  steam,  as  it  is  let  off  in  working 
engine,  might  not  be  discharged  upon  the  rails  bef 
the  wheels,  and  thus  free  them  from  a  coating  of  ice.' 

A  Friend  to  Internal  ItiPROVEMENTi'llt 


The  Finaj.e  of  tbe  French  War. — Rothschild 
informed  his  correspondents  in  this  country,  that 
Government  of  France  had  notified  that  of  England  t 
they  were  now  ready  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of 
treaty  of  July  4th,  1831,  without  farther  delay.  ^ 
letters  were  received  by  the  St  Andrew. — Journal 
Commerce. 

The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  of  Satun 
evening,  (I3th)  in  a  postscript,  dated  at  half  pas 
o'clock,  says,  that  it  was  reported  that  a  special  gove« 
ment  messenger  arrived  in  the  St  Andrew,  and  procert 
lid  forthwith  to  the  seat  of  government. 


Great  Calf. — Mr  Elisha  M.  Jencks,  of  Ware  Hot 
Point,  Conn,  has  a  Heifer  Calf,  which  is  presumed  to 
the  largest  that  can  be  produced  in  this  country,  acco; 
ing  to  its  age.  Is  of  deep  red  —  calved  May  ),  18! 
from  blood  stock  —  weighed,  when  7  months  old,  6 
lbs.  — 10  months,  950  lbs.  — 12  months,  1065,  and 
months,  1345  lbs.  — from  a  cow  formeily  owned  by  t 
late  Samuel  Slater,  Esq.  Providence,  R.  1.,  and  she  fre 
an  imported  cow,  and  without  any  extra  keeping. 


The  Weather. — During  three  days  of  the  past  wee 
the  weather  was  extremely  cold.  On  Thursday  mor 
ing,  the  mercury  fell  to  thirtythrec  degrees  below  zei 
Sonre  of  our  western  friends  thought  that  ten  degre 
below  were  worthy  of  note,  and  spoke  of  it  as  somethii 
very  uncommon.  They  ought  to  come  down  into  th 
region,  where,  once  or  twice  in  the  season,  we  require 
thermometer  of  moi'e  than  the  usual  length.  Last  wi; 
ter,  the  mercury  congealed  here  and  at  Houlton  — Bai 
gorefin. 

M.ijor  Nathaniel  Mowry,  of  Smithfield,  R.  I.  raised  tl 
an  acre  of  ground,  the  past  season,  102  bushels  of  corn| 


%lGllTOiN  MARKET,— MosuAV,  Feb.  15,  163(i. 
Rejioneii  liirtlie  Diiily  Aiivertiscr  A.  Pulrlul. 
It  Market  i'i't  BBi'lCallle,  ami  350  Sliuep. 
'Bichs — Beef   CaUlc — No    material  clmngo    in  prices 
a  lilie  quality  IVoin  last    wotk.     Wo   noticed  a  lew 
kes  extra  lakin  at  40s  (id  :,nd  one  yoke  al  sonielliing 
\Vc    quote    first   qu.ility    at   ;t3s    a  3!'8 ;  second 
iliiy  at  31s  (id  a  3-1  Gd  ;  third  quality  248  a  'Jrfs  (id. 
Vucp — All  Bl  market    were  of  an  ordinary  quality  for 
season.     We   noliced   tlio    sale  of  one   lot  only,    of 
ut  100,  taken  at  l^^s;)d. 
\Swine — iNone  at  market. 


.1  .  SIV.  *0.  33. 
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35,000   WHITE  MtLBKKUY  TREES. 

he  Suhscnber  will  en^nLie,  it  applied    lor  soon,  a  part  or 
lie  ol  Oie  alioveimniber  or  While   Mulherry  'I'rees,  very 
liy  and  in  good  older,  lo  l>e  delivered  iu  die  spring. 
J.  n.     Un  hand,  While  Mulherry  Seed. 

Feb.  3  G.  C.  BARRKTT. 


TO  BE  IiET. 

.  Farm,  situated  ill  Wedl'ord,  now  occupied  by  Mr  Noah 
usoii,  coiilaiiiiiig  about  2iO  Acres  of  Laud,  in  a  high  slate 
vaiiiin  ;  die  buildings  are  commodious  and  in  good 
ll  lias  Ihe  advaiilage  of  ihe  lJo.slon  and  Lowell  Kail 
iiid  Ihe  Middlesex  (^anal  running  ihrough  il,  and  is 
mied  ou  Mvslic  liivi  r,  which  afford  great  lacililies  for  irans- 
ling  manure.  &,c.  Possession  given  Isi  of  April  next. 
Lso  —  A  Tan  Yard  lu  (."harlestowo,  near  Mystic  River 
occupied  by  llie  sunscribers  containing  1000  Vats,  with 
ihe  necessary  buildings  and  machinery  for  carrying  on  the 
ling  business  extensively.  Coniiecled  with  the  yard  is  a 
ir  power  sulBcienl  for  grinding  21100  Cords  Bark  per  year, 
ing  hides,  smoothing  leather,  pump.ng,  &c.  Also,  a  large 
very  convenienl  wharf  for  landing  bark  and  wood.  Pos- 
ion  given  immedialelv.  For  further  particulars  inquire  of 
iilLUERr  TUFTS,  or 
JlJSIiPH  F.  TUFTS,  at  the  Yard 
harleslowu,  Jan.  27,  1330.  if. 


SITUATION  WANTED  AS  6ARDENER. 

t  steady,  active,  married  inaii  is  iu  want  of  a  situaliun  as  a 
dener.  He  is  coiiversani  in  every  department  of  Ihe  busi- 
i,  and  is  also  acquanitcd  wiih  ihe  management  of  a  vege- 
elarm;  unders  ands  taking  care  of  Cows,  Horses,  (Sec, 
lived  in  some  of  the  most  respectable  places  in  Massachu- 
.s  and  can  produce  the  highest  recommendalions  from  his 
mer  employers.  Any  coiumunication  directed  lo  the  care 
J.  D,  Williams,  Roxbury,  or  al  ihis  office,  will  receive  im- 
diate  aiienlion.  Feb.  17. 


WANTED  TO  HIRE. 

'i  Farm  of  about  100  acres  suitable  for  tillage,  pasturage, 
.,  is  wanted  for  a  term  of  years  —  to  be  siluaied  wiihin  oO 
es  from  Boston.     Apply  at  this  office, 
'eb.  n.  3l 


■WANTED, 

1  pr  three  hands  at   the  Horticultural   Gardi 


;ns  in  Lan- 
Feb.  17. 


VALUABLE  NEW  WORK  ON  SILK. 

imerican  S;lk  Grower's  Guide,  is  ihis  day  published  al  the 
:e  of  the  New  England  Farmer— being  the  art  of  growing 
Alulberry  and  manufaclure  of  Silk  on  the  system  of  suc- 
ive  crips  each  season — by  Wm.  Kenriok,  author  of  the 
V  American  Orchardisl ;  112  pp.  price  12  cents,  neatly 
nd  in  cloth.  Booksellers  and  traders  supplied  on  favorable 
,s.  Feb.  17  GEO.  C.  .'SARRE'I'T. 


WANTS  A  SITUATION  AS  GARDENER, 

I  young  man  who  is  acquainted  with  pine  growing,  grapes, 
ming,  and  gardening  in  all  its  branches.  The  advertiser  is 
lied  in  bolony,  qui  ntscit  absteneat  and  acled  ill  some  of  the 
I  places  in  the  British  Empire  and  has  also  a  knowledge  of 
iery  business,  so  much  so  thai  he  trusts  he  v^•ould  give 
■sfa'clion. 

Vny  application  made  to  J.  B.  at  the  office  of  this  paper 
1  be  respectlully  aiiended  lo.  3t 


FARM  TO  LET. 

To  be  lei  orleased.  for  Farming  purposes,  all  the  unoccu- 
d  Lands  at  East  Boston,  belonging  lo  the  Company — con- 
.ing  of  more  than  five  hundred  acres  of  excellent  Upland 
1  Salt  Marsh. 

The  Upland  is  capable  of  producing  large  quantities  of 
y  and  pasturing  many  cattle. 

For  a  milk  farm,  it  is  probable  superior  to  any  in  the  vicini- 
of  Boston  ;  the  occupant  will  have  the  preference  of  sup- 
ing  the  Maverick  House  with  milk  and  cream,  which  will 
far  towards  paying  the  rent  of  Ihe  Farm.  The  Farm, 
jusc  and  Barns  are  in  good  order,  and  ihere  is  an  abun- 
jice  of  sea  manure  around  the  Island. 
Apply  at  die  Land  Office  of  the  East  Boston  Company, 
near  the  Maverick  House. 

WM.  FETTYPLACE, 
Feb.  10.  4t  Superintendent. 


FOR  sale  a  the  Seed  Slore  councded  with  ibe  N.  E  Far- 
icr  Otllce 

200  bushels  finest  Early  Pens  j 
200      "         Large  Marrowfal  do; 
iO      "         Uwarf  Blue  Imperial  do.  J 
other  varieties  1 
Best  Garden  Beans; 
Dwarf  and  Pnle,  Early  and  Late,  do; 
superior  Loiig  Blood  Beet  Seed; 
Early -lurnip    ■' 

Cabbage  Seed,  M  different  kinds; 
Fine  Long  Orange  Carrot ; 
Early  Horn,  do. ; 
('ommon  Cucumber; 
Long  Green,  ilo. ; 
Early  and  Head  Lelluces  ; 
Pure  While  Portugal  Onion  ; 
Silver  Skin  " 

Large  Deep  Red,  " 

Large  Dutch  Parsnip; 
Early  Scarlet  Sliorl  Top  Radish  ; 
Long  Salmon  ; 
Turnip  Radishes  ; 
Spinach  ; 
Early  Scollop  Squash; 

"  Long  " 
Long  Winter,  do ; 
Salsafy ; 

Early  White  Dutch  Turnip; 
English 
Kuia  Baga, 

Mangel  Wurlzel/or  Cattle. 
Also — Cauliflower;  Broccoli ;  Celery ;  Cress;  Egg  Plants 
Leek;  Endive;  Musk  and  Water  Mefons;  Marlynea  ;  Pep- 
per ;  Parsley  and  Tomato  Seeds   by  the   lb.  or  oz.    Ihrb 
Sffc/s,  nfall  kinds. 

50,000  Papers  in  200  to  300  splendid  kinds  of  Annual, 
Bieimial  and  Perennial  Flow r.K  Skeds, 
Grass  Seeds,   Wholnale  ^-  Retail. 

The  above  comprises  in  part  Ihe  stock  of  seeds  raieed  ex- 
pressly lor  the  establishment,  and  the  quality  and  goodness  will 
be  warranted  superior  to  any  ever  offered  heretofore.  Dealers 
and  others  will  please  file  in  their  orders  immediately,  aiid 
Ihev  shall  be  faidifiilly  executed  for  the  spring. 

lioxes  of  Garden  Seeds  for  Ihe  connlry  trade,  neatly  papered 
up,  with  directions  on  each  paper,  for  sale  al  a  large  discount 
from  Market  prices. 

FitoiT  tfc  Ornamental  Trees,  &.c.  will  be  supplied  in 
the  spring,  and  orders  are  solicited. 

GEO.  C.  BARRETT,  Agricultural  Warehouse 
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200  ' 

200  ' 


A    SMALL   PLACE   WANTED, 

Not  less  than  five  or  over  forty  miles  from  the  city  of  Bos 
Ion,  abonl  ten  acres  good  land,  the  soil  a  substratum  of  sand 
ill  prelerence  to  clay,  wiih  a  small  house  in.^ood  repair  and 
well  finished,  a  small  barn  and  out  buildings  in  good  orde 
wiihin  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  walk  of  the  centre  of  a  well 
settled  and  thriving  village. 

Any  person  who  has  a  place  of  the  above  description  tc 
dispose  of  cheep,  will  please  to  address  by  mail  V.  X.  New. 
buryporl,  with  aminuale  description  of  buildings,  soil,  situa- 
tion and  price.  3t  Feb.  10,  1836. 


STRAW  CUTTERS. 


For  sdie  jit  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  No.  SI  &  52, 
North  Market  Sliecl. 

Willis'  improved  Straw  Cutler,  Groeo's,  Eastman's  do. 
Safi-ord's  do.  Stowell's,  do.  Dutch  hand. 

The  advantage  of  cutting  food  for  horses,  cattle  or  even  for 
cows,  is  of  great  importance,  as  there  is  a  saving  of  at  least 
25  per  cent  of  the  fodder,  and  the  animals  are  kepi  in  much 
better  order.  J.  R.  NEWHALL. 


WANTS  A  SITUATION. 

A  married  man  with  no  family,  wants  a  situation  as  Garde- 
ner. He  can  give  good  recommendations  as  to  his  capacity, 
&c.  ;  understands  llie  management  of  every  thing  perlaining 
to  Green  House  Culture.  Application  made  al  this  office  will 
be  promptly  attended  lo.  3l.  Jan.  27 


1'  U  I  C  E  S  OK  0  O  U  N  T  II  Y   i'  11  O  1)  U  U  i: 


CORRECTKD    WITH    GREAT    CAILE,    WEEKLV. 


Apples,    Kusselts  and  Baldwins. 

,Ns,  while, 

Beef,  mess, 

Cargo,  No.  1. 

prime,  .... 

Beeswax,  (American)     . 
Butter  store,  No.  1,    . 

Cheese,  new  milk,  .... 
Feathers,  northern,  geese, 
soullierii,  geese. 
Flax,  American,      .... 
Fish,  Cod, 

Flour,  Genesee,      .        .     cash 
Baltimore,  Howard  street, 
Baltimore,  wharf, 
Alexandria, 
Grain,  Corn,  iiordiern  yellow  . 

soulliern  flat  yellow 
white, 
Rye,  nortliern. 
Barley,  .... 

Oals,  nor  hern, .     (prime) 
Hay,  best  English,  per  Ion  of  2000  lbs 
eastern  screwed,   . 
hard  pressed,    .... 
Honey, 
Hops,  1st  quality 

2d  quality    .... 

Laru,  Boston,  1st  sort,     . 

fioulliern,  Isl  sort. 

Leather,  slaughter, sole, 

do.        upper, 

dry  hide,  sole, 

do.        upper,  . 
Philadelphia,  sole. 
Baltimore,  sole,  . 
LiiviE,  best  sort,        .... 
Plaster  Pa^ris,  per  ton  of  2200  lbs. 
Pork,  fllass.  inspect,  extra  clear,  . 

Navy,  mess 

bone,  middlings,  scarce. 
Seeds,  Herd's  Grass, 
Red  Top, 

Red  Clover,  northern. 
Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 
Tallow,  tried,     .... 
Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces,     . 
American,  full  bl{«d,  washed, 
do.         o-4lhs  do. 

do.        1-2  do. 

do.         l-4and  common 
Native  washed 
„       f  Pulled  superfine, 
£-c      Isl  Lambs,    . 
■S^Jid      do. 
|g.    3d      do,        .        . 
^       (^  1st  Spinning,     . 
Southern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  els. 
less  per  lb. 


quintal 
bairel 


gallon 


1  50 
I  76 
10  50 
(J  50 
7  00 
25 
IS 


22  00 
21  00 
2100 


bushel 

pound 
bushel 
cwl. 
pound 


1  20 
3  12 
22  00 


8  50 
C5 
55 


225 
2  00 

II  to 

9  00 

726 

27 

21 

9 

50 

4£ 

10 

2  03 

8  12 

7  62 

7  37 

7  50 

95 

84 

£0 

I  06 

I  fflT 

CV 

25  00 

23  00 

23  0» 

141 
12. 
13 


12& 
3  3T 
23  OO 


9  0O 
75 


PROVISION    MARKET. 

ETAIL    PRICES. 


Hams,  northern, 
southern. 
Pore,  whole  hog 
Poultry,    . 
Butter,  (tub)    , 

lump 
Eggs, 
Potatoes, 
Cider, 


iiid  western, 


pound 

12 
11 

8 

-. 

'< 

11 

" 

J8 

" 

22 

dozen 

2(1 

bushel 

30 

barrel 

I  75  ' 

11 

It 

9 

\& 
20 
25 
25 
50 
2  00 


TEAZLE  SEED. 

Just  received  50  lbs.  |  rime  Teazle  Seed,    'llie  importar.e 
of  this  crop  merits  the  attention  of  agricullurists. 

Dec.  16.  G.  C.  BARRETT. 


WANTED  A  SITUATION 

As  Gardener,  a  steady,  active  man,  who  is  conve'rs'.jnt  wil  h 
every  deparlmcnt  of  the  business,  and  has  lived  for  son  :e 
years  in  .some  of  the  most  respectable  places  in  \\lassaclv  i 
setts,  and  will  be  highly  recommenfled  by  his  for  i  ^^^  einpl'>  v 
Any  commands  directed  to  T.  L.  G.,    c;    ,re  of  Mr 


Mooney,  Boole  Slore,   Federal   Street 
aitfudert  to.. 


■ill    b 


Jau  , 


.   respec- 


tful ■■ 


aiy 


a,,183(' 


FARM  TO  LET  IN  MEDF 

About  5  miles  from   Boston;  contaliiiii'  r 

lent  Land,  well   adapted  to   mowing,   til'  ,'3 

Said  farm  has  been  heretofore  improver"  .  j 

Apply  lo  Luiher  Angler,  near  Aledfr    jj' 

N.  B.    Adjoining  the  above  farm  i'     !|| 


of  similar  land,  which  may 
Medford,  Nov.  26,  1835, 


'"    <KD 

''  iO  acres  of  exf  el- 
,e  and  pasturage. 
,s°a  milk  farm. 
Bridge. 
,ut  the  same  number 


be     had  on   appli 


tion  la 
"^    AT' riAN. ADAMS,  F'S-^- 
if 
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Ea5i:g©3EEiSiAS«rw. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  ETTRICK  SHEP- 
HERD. 

BY    WORDSWORTH. 

-  When  first,  descending  from  tlie  moorlands, 
I  saw  the  stream  of  Yarrow  glide 
Along  a  bare  and  open  valley, 
The  Ettriek  Shepherd  was  my  guide. 

When  last  along  its  banks  I  wandered, 
Thro'  groves  that  had  begun  to  shed 
Their  golden  leaves  upon  the  pathways, 
My  steps  the  Border  Minstrel  led. 

The  mighty  minstrel  breathes  no  longer, 
'Mid  mouldering  ruins  low  he  lies  ; 
And  death  upon  the  braes  of  Yarrow 
Has  closed  the  Shepherd-Poet's  eyes. 

Nor  has  the  rolling  year  twice  measured. 
From  sign  to  sign  his  steadfast  course, 
Since  every  mortal  power  of  Coleridge 
Was  frozen  at  its  marvellous  source. 

The  rapt  one,  of  the  Godlike  forehead, 
The  heaven-eyed  creature,  sleeps  in  earth ; 
And  Lamb,  the  frolic  and  the  gentle, 
Has  vanisiied  from  his  lonely  heartli. 

Like  clouds  that  rake  the  mountain  summits. 
Or  waves  that  own  no  curbing  hand. 
How  fast  has  brother  followed  brotlier 
From  sunshine  to  the  sunless  land  ! 

Yet  I,  whose  lids,  from  infant  slumbers 
Were  earlier  raised,  remain  to  hear 
A  timid  voice  that  asks  in  whispers, 
"  Who  next  will  drop  and  disappear  i"" 

Our  haughty  life  is  crowned  with  darkness. 
Like  London  with  its  own  black  wreath, 
On  which,  with  thee,  O  Crabbe,  forthlooking 
I  gazed  from  Hempstead's  breezy  heath  ; 

As  if  but  yesterday  departed. 
Thou,  too,  alt  gone  before  ;  yet  why 
For  ripe  fruit  seasonably  gathered 
Should  frail  survivors  heave  a  sigh .' 

I         No  more  of  old  romantic  sorrows 

For  slaughtered  youth  and  love-lorn  maid  ; 
With  sharper  grief  is  Yarrow  smitten. 
And  Ettiick  mourns  with  her  their  Shepherd  dead 
Rydal-Mount,  JVov.  30,  1835. 


Such  fell  like  you  away  from  here  I  send  'em, 

You  broke  'em  Sunday  once  before  3'ou  die  .'' 
'  Ah  but,'  says  I, 
'  I  gib  a  dollar  too,  and  so  I  mend  'em  .' 
'  Did  you,'  he  say,  *  where  your  citijicat  ?' 

'  La,'  say  I, '  mnssa  Lawyer  never  write  'em  ;' 
'  Why,  den,  you  fool,'  he  tell  ine,  *  hole  you  prate, 

'Go  back  and  get  'em  ,' 

Mad  like  Ole  Harry  down  again  I  come, 

I  find  you  dead,  (now  only  see  what  trouble  I) 
I  look  for  you,  and  'fore  I  find  you  home, 

I  got  for  go  quite  to  de  Debbie  I 


He  that  charges  an  enciny  doe.s  not  show  hi 
self  more  biave,  than  he  who  bears  up  against 
vere  disease. 

No  trees  hear  fruit  in  antunin,  unless  they  h\ 
som  in  the  spring. 

In  all  disputes  between  power  and  liberty,  po 
er  must  be  proved  ;  the  presumption  is  on  I 
side  of  liberty. 


A  PINDARIC  STORY. 
An  Indian  once,  who  icore  a  Christian  name. 

And  many  a  Christian  truth  had  brought  him. 
Would  often  get  (it  was  a  piteous  shame) 

Drunk  as  the  magistrate  who  taught  him  ; 
Who  was  a  lawyer  bold — and  on  a  time, 

Hearing  that  Wango  had  drank  grog  on  Stmday, 

He  sent  for  him  straightway  on  Monday, 
To  come  and  make  atonement  for  his  crime. 
"  Wretch  I"  did  Lycurgus  fiercely  say, 

"  The  ch  urch  demands  a  dollar  for  your  peace." 
"  Well,"  BJg  bed  the  culprit,"  I  will  pay — 

But  give  me*  citifficat  if  you  please." 
"  Cortiiicate!'  '  the  lawyer  sternly  said  ; 

"  What  will  t  lie  fool  do  with  the  paper.'  ' 
Poor  Wango  sej-a  'ch'd  his  oily  head. 

And  bowing,  ei.  d,  "Life  's  one  poor  vapor; 
And  when  I  die  iie.  ^  t"  ""y  '^st  would  go, 
JKaybe  Saint  Pet«  '  tell  me, '  No- 


Time's  SoLiLoquY. — Old  call  you  me?  Ay! 
when  the  Almighty  spoke  creation  into  birth,  1 
was  there.  Then  was  I  born.  Mid  the  bloom 
and  verdure  of  Paradise,  I  gazed  upon  the  young 
world,  radiant  with  celestial  smiles.  1  rose  upon 
the  pinions  of  the  first  morn,  and  caught  the  sweet 
dewdrops  as  they  fell,  and  sparkled  on  the  bowers 
of  the  garden.  Ere  the  foot  of  man  was  heard 
sounding  in  this  wilderness,  I  gazed  out  upon  its 
thousand  rivers  flashing  in  light,  and  reflecting 
the  broad  sun,  like  a  thousand  jewels  upon  their 
bosoms.  The  cataracts  sent  up  their  anthems,  in 
these  solitudes,  and  none  was  here  to  listen  to  the 
new-born  melody  but  I !  The  fawns  bounded 
over  the  bills,  and  drank  at  the  limped  streams, 
ages  before  an  arm  was  raised  to  injure  or  make 
them  afraid.  For  thousands  of  years  the  morn- 
ing star  rose  in  beauty  upon  these  unpeopled 
shores,  and  its  twin-sister  of  the  eve  flamed  in  the 
forehead  of  the  sky,  with  no  eye  to  admire  their 
rays  but  mine.  Ay  !  call  tne  old  ! — Babylon  and 
Assyria,  Palmyra  and  Thebes,  rose,  flourished 
and  fell,  and  I  beheld  them  in  their  glory  and 
their  decline.  Scarce  a  tnelaucholy  ruin  marks 
the  place  of  their  existence;  but  when  their  first 
stones  were  laid  in  the  earth,  I  was  there  !  Mid 
all  their  splendor,  glory,  and  wickedness,  I  was  in 
their  busy  stt^ets,  and  crumbling  their  magnificent 
piles  and  their  gorgeous  palaces  to  the  earth. 

My  books  will  show  a  long  and  fearful  account 
against  them.  I  control  the  fate  of  empires,  —  I 
give  them  their  period  of  glory  and  splendor  :  but 
at  their  birth  I  conceal  in  them  the  seeds  of  death 
and  decay.  They  must  go  down  and  be  bumbled 
in  the -dust  —  their  proud  heads  bowed  down 
before  the  rising  glories  of  young  nations,  to  whose 
prosperity  there  will  come  a  date  and  <lay  of  de- 
cline. I  poise  my  wings  over  the  earth,  and 
watch  the  course  and  doings  of  its  inhabitants.  I 
call  up  the  violets  from  the  bills,  and  cruinble  the 
gray  ruins  to  the  ground.  I  am  the  agent  of  a 
Higher  Power,  to  give  life  and  take  it  away.  1 
spread  silken  tresses  upon  the  brow  of  the  young, 
and  place  gray  hairs  on  the  head  of  the  aged  man. 
Dimples  and  smiles  lurk  around  the  lips  of  the 
innocent  child,  and  1  furrow  the  Urow  of  age  At;ith 
wrinkles.  Old  call  you  m»;  ?  When  . will  Time 
end,  Eternity  begin  ?  When  wiil  rjje  earth  and 
its  waters,  and  the  utiiverte,  be  rolled  up,  and  a 
new  world  commence  its  revolutions  ?  Not  till 
He,  who  first  bid  me  begin  my  flight  so  orders  it, 
When  His  purposes  wno  first  brought  me  into 
being  are  accomplished,  then,  and  not  till  then,— r 
and  no  one  can  proclaim  the  hour,  — -I  tco  shall 
go  to  the  place  of  all  living. 


FINE  EARLY  PEAS. 

Earliest  Dwarf  Peas — the  earliest  variety  of  Peas,  gic 

from  20  to  24  niches  high — conscquenlly  require  no  slicks. 

Early  Washington  Peas  ;  a  very  productive  early  variet' 

Charhiiii        "         Early  Golden  Hoispur,  do 
IVishop's  Eaily  Dwarf,  do.  ;  very  Dwarf  and  early. 
Also — Dwarl  Scymctar   Peas — A  new  variety  from  Sc 
lau'i ;  this  Pea  will  tie  found  a  great  acquisition  for  a  very  p. 
ductive  and  delicious /rt(e  sort. 
Dwarf  Blue  Imperial  I'ea; 
Large  Dwarf  .Alarrowfat,  do. ;  &c.  &c.        , 
All  ihe  above  were  raised  expresslv  for  the  Nkw  Encla^ 
Seed  Store,  Nos.  51  dj-  52,  North  Market  Street. 


The  more  we  sink  into  the  infirmities  of  age, 
the  nearer  we  are  10  iinmortal  youth.  In  the 
next  world  (the  poets  tell  us)  there  is  rothing  but 
youth  and  spring. 


SPLENDID  FLOWER  BULBS  FOR  WINTEB 

WILL    BLOOM    IN    THE    HOUSE. 

Amaryllis  {most  splendid^ 

/r.) 
Gladiolus  Pscitticinna. 
o!3'anthus  Narcissus. 


Htacinths  — 

Boqufit  Tendre, 

Grooi  Voorst, 

Parquin, 

Grand  Monarche, 

Orondates, 

Voltaire, 

Temple  of  Apollo, 

Lord  Wellington, 

Madam  Zonlman, 

Madam  Van  Murkeys, 

Gloria  f  lorum, 

L-Ami  Dn  Coeur, 

Pyramides  des  Roses. 
200  Assorted  Double. 
200  Assorted  Single,  kc.  &c 

It  being  late  in  ihe  season,  and  having  a  very  large  colli 
liun  on  hand,  the  above  will  be  sold  unusually  low. 

GEO.  C.  BARRETT.  . 


Double  Jonquills. 
Single        dn. 
Crown  Imperial  {ofi^arielit 
Friuellera. 
Colchicum. 
Cyclamens. 

"I'ulips,  (assorted.)  &c.  &C' 
Also — A    large    collect 
of  splendid  varieties  of  Flo 
ER  Seeds. 


PLASTER. 

Calcined   Plaster  for  Stocco   Work,    Ground  Plaster 
manuring  lands,  in  barrels  and  casks,  Irom    the   I.uber.  Mi 
cansianily  lor  sale  by  GEO.  CLARK  &.  CO.  T  Wharf. 
Feb.   10,  1836.  3m 


GARDEN  SEEDS  AT  $1  PER  BOX. 

Small  Boxe^  Garden  Seeds,  containing  a  good  assortint* 
for  a  very  small  garilen,  for  sale  at  J^I  per  box. 

Also  —  A  very  large  assortment  of  ti'arden  and  Flow 
Seeds,  raised  in  gardens  connected  with  the  Agricultui 
Warehouse,  &.c.  now  ready  for  sale  and  orders  promptly  01 
culed.  GEO.  C.  BARRETT, 

Jan.  27.  New  England  Seed  Store. 


"WHITE  DUTCH  CLOVER. 

600  lbs.  very  tine  White  Dutch  Clover,  (free  from  fo 
seed)  just  received  from  Holland,  and  for  sale  by  GEO.  ( 
BARRETT.  Feb.  3. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER 

Is  publislied  every  Wednesday  Evening,  at  g3  per  annm 
payable  at  the  end  of  (he  year  —  but  those  who  pav  with 
sixty  days  from  the  time  ot  subscribing,  arc  eiitilledto  a  di 
duclion  of  fifty  cents. 

[Jj'No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  payinti 
being  made  in  advance. 
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NO.  33. 


(For  the  New  Engliind  Fanner.) 
IRRIGA.TIOIir, 

Bv  Hon.  John    W.  Lincoln. 

(Continued  from  page  255.) 

1st. — The  Objects  of  Irrigation. 

"  It  is  geiiprally  supposed,  that  watering  lands  is 
only  calculated  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
production  of  grass  ;  but  irrigation  is  likewise 
applicable  to  the  culture  of  grain,  and  has  even 
been  made  use  of  for  promoting  the  growth  of 
timber 

"  1st.   Grass There  are  four  modes  by  which 

water  promotes  the  melioration  of  grass  lands.  It 
preserves  a  favorable  degree  of  temperature  ;  im- 
proves the  crop,  by  the  nourisiiing  substances  it 
conveys  ;  destroys  heaths  and  other  weeds,  which 
delight  in  a  dry  soil  ;  and  as  a  mere  element  it  is 
beneficial,  more  especially  in  dry  seasons. 

"  Running  water  prevents  the  tender  roots  and 
leaves  of  grass,  from  being  affected  by  cold  ;  and 
if  the  irrigation  be  carried  on  in  .smnmer,  the  wa- 
ter coo's  the  plants  and  the  soil.  In  either  season, 
it  moderates  the  temperature,  but  it  is  particularly 
useful  in  winter  and  spring,  by  forwarding  the 
rasses  so  much,  that  in  the  course  of  the  j'ear 
almost  double  the  product,  under  careful  manage- 
ment, may  he  obtained. 

"  Water,  as  a  carrier,  conveys  other  substances 
:o  the  soil,  by  which  it  may  be  enriched.  'J'his 
s  obviously  the  case  when  land  is  irrigated  by 
nuddy  waters,  which  leave  behind  tliom  rich 
nould,  and  other  substances.  If  lime  or  inarl  be 
leld'in  so  ution,  the  waters  become  highly  enricb- 
ng.  Other  soluble  and  nutritive  substances  are 
Iso  capable  of  being  conveyed  by  water  in  the 
arae  manner  on  passing  through  fertile  tracts. 

Meadow  plants  cut  green,  without  any  external 
loisture  on  their  stalks  or  leaves,  and  afterwards 
ried,  lose  by  exsiccation  from  66  to  70  parts  out  of 
00.  This  very  large  proportion  of  moisture  — 
lOugh  water  is  perhaps  not  the  only  substance 
arried  oti' —  is  a  direct  proof,  that  water  ilself 
nters  largely  into  the  composition  of  those  vege- 
ibles.  Water  is  likewise  of  use,  by  the  more 
quable  diffusion  of  nutritive  matter  in  the  soil 
hieh  it  necessarily  occasions. 
"  The  system  of  watering  lands,  however,  can 
ver  be  carried  to  perfection,  unless  when  accom- 
anied  by  drainage  and  enclosure.  Stagnant  wa- 
r  and  impetuous  torrents  do  essential  injm-y ; 
U  if  entirely  under  command,  so  that  it  may  be 
id  on  or  taken  off  at  pleasure,  water  may  become 
useful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  hus- 
mdman.  Drainage  is,  therefore,  a  necessary  |)re- 
iration  for  irrigation. 

"  With  respect  to  enclosure,  it  cannot  be  of  any 
al  tise  to  water  lands,  unless  they  are  secured  by 

I itable  fences,  from  poaching  and   trespass.     In- 


deed  these  are  necessary,  not  only  for  the  advantage 
of  the  grass,  but  for  the  safety  of  the  stock,  as 
sheep  cannot  be  suffered  to  resort  to  lands  flooded 
in  suinmor,  from  the  risk  of  the  rot. 

"  2d.  Corn. — In  the  East  Indies,  not  only  rice, 
but  wheat  and  barley  are  raised  by  means  of  Irri- 
gation ;  and  it  ■  has  long  been  a  practice  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland,  to  enrich  the  soil  for  crops  of 
grain,  by  the  same  means.  Mr  Serymsoure,  of 
Tcaling,  a  gentleman  in  Torfarshire,  followed  the 
practice  for  nearly  fifly  years,  and  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  by  the  operation,  one  enclosure,  which 
had  got  into  an  exhausted  state,  was  so  enriched 
by  it,  that  it  preserved  an  imcommon  degree  of 
fertility  for  a  succession  of  crops,  (one  of  them 
wheat)  without  fallow,  lime,  or  marl,  and  with  very 
moderate  assistance  from  dung.  The  common 
method  was  very  different.  After  watering  for 
one  or  two  seasons,  they  ploughed  for,  oats,  and 
by  taking  two  or  three  successive  crops,  the  soil 
was  exhausted,  and  run  out  into  weeds  and  pov- 
erty. Nothing  else  could  be  expected  fror»i  such 
management.  But  in  other  parts  of  Scotland, 
irrigation  was  not  only  practiced  with  considerable 
success,  and  for  crops  of  grain,  but  it  contributed 
to  destroy  the  immense  quantities  of  wild  oats 
which  formerly  were  so  prevalent,  and  for  the  de- 
struction of  which  no  other  means  were  known, 
previous  to  the  introdiiction  of  fallowing  and  of 
green  cVops. 

"  The  system  of  irrigating  for  corn  seems  like- 
wise to  have  succeeded  in  Somersetshire,  where  a 
large  tract  of  country,  suffered  to  remain  in  pas- 
ture for  two  years,  was,  during  that  time,  at  stated 
intervals,  regularly  flooded  by  a  stream  descending 
from  the  bids.  It  was  then  subjected  to  the  fol- 
lowing rotation  of  crops  :  first,  wheat  on  the  ley  ; 
second,  turnips;  and  third,  barley,  and  artificial 
grasses.  The  produce  of  grain  was  very  consid- 
erable, namely  of  wheat,  from  40  to  50  bushels, 
and  of  barley  from  50  to  60  bushels  per  statute 
acre.  In  a  late  publication  on  the  utility  of  water 
meadows,  a  question  therefore  is  not  improperly 
put,  whether,  upon  ])articidar  soils  and  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  irrigation  might  not  produce 
similar  effects  upon  wheat,  and  several  other  plants 
of  the  field  and  the  garden,  as  upon  herbage  ? 
The  author  adds,  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned 
why  this  valuable  improvement  should  be  restrict- 
ed to  the  cultivation  of  grasses. 

"Plantations. — It  is  recorded  in  the  statistical 
account  of  Scotland,  that  irrigation  has  likewise 
been  used  for  a  very  singular  purjiose.  Capt. 
Shand,  of  Templand,  in  Aberdeenshire,  conducted 
water  through  his  young  plantations,  and  found 
that  when  done  with  judgment,  it  was  the  cheap- 
est and  most  effectual  mode  of  en«ouraging  the 
growth  of  trees.  To  the  alder,  the  willow,  and 
even  the  birch,  and  tlie  ash,  it  may  be  of  use  ; 
unless  in  very  dry  soils,  however,  it  must  be  dan- 
gerous to  forest  trees.  But  on  the  whole,  the  im- 
j)rovetnent  of  grass,  seems  to  be  the  great  object 
to  which  the  watering  of  lands  is  applicable. 


2d.  The  Methods  of  conducting  the  Process. 

"Water  meadows  are  of  two  sorts :  Rowing-, 
calculated  for  a  flat  country  ;  and  catch-work  for 
sloping  grounds. 

"  Flowing  Meadows. — Where  the  ground  is  flat, 
the  soil  formed  into  beds,  or  broad  ridges,  like 
tho.se  met  with  at  bleach  fields.  ■  They  are  com- 
monly from  30  to  40  feet  wide,  and  nine  or  ten 
poles  in  length  ;  as  in  such  situations,  the  great 
object  is,  when  once  brought  on,  to  he  able  to 
carry  off  the  water  quickly.  Hence  it  is  necessary 
to  throw  up  the  land  into  high  ridges,  with  drains 
between  them.  More  of  the  failures  in  irrigation 
arise  from  the  ridges  not  being  sufiiciently  high, 
and  the  slopes  not  being  sufiiciently  steep,  than 
from  any  other  cause. 

"  Catch-work  Meadows. — It  is  difficult  to  give 
an  intclligiblv  written  description  of  the  mode  of 
making  these  meadows.  To  be  properly  under- 
stood, the  operation  must  be  seen.  It  may,  how- 
ever, in  general  be  remarked,  that  the  system  is 
calculated  for  sloping  grounds  ;  and  that  after  the 
water  is  brought  from  the  original  stream,  into  a. 
new  cut,  it  is  stopped  at  the  end,  so  that  when  the 
trench  is  full,  the  water  is  compelled  to  run  at  the 
side,  and  flood  the  land  below  it.  But  as  the 
water  would  soon  cease  to  run  equally  for  any 
considerable  length,  and  would  wash  the  land  out 
in  gutters,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  cut 
small  parallel  trenches,  at  the  distance  of  from  20  to 
30  feet,  to  catch  the  water  again,  (hence  the  name 
originated,)  and  the  same  plan  of  spreading  and 
ditlusing,  is  continued  until  the  v/ater  reaches  the 
main  drain  at  the  bottom  of  the  meadow.  It  is  a 
great  advantage  attending  the  catch-work  system, 
that  it  is  not  only  less  expensive,  but  the  same 
(piantity  of  water  will  do  much  more  work. 

"  In  either  of  these  ways,  irrigation  promotes 
the  growth  of  grass.  The  herbage  of  dry  laud  is 
impoverished  from  the  want  of  water  ;  that  of  wet 
land,  by  its  remaining  stagnant ;  but  both  these 
evils  are  remedied  by  these  processes. 

3d.  Circumstances  TO  BE  considered,  previous 
TO  the  Plan  being  undertaken. 

"  The  first  point  to  be  ascertained  is,  whether 
there  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  at  com- 
mand. For  want  of  due  attention  to  this  impor- 
tant circumstance,  mistakes  have  sometimes  been 
made,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  which  have 
been  extremely  jirejndicial  to  the  advancement  of 
irrigation. 

"  The  next  objects  are,  the  quality  of  the  water, 
and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  subsoil,  proposed 
to  be  irrigated.  It  is  then  proper  to  consider  how 
and  where  the  water  can  be  taken  out  of  the  stream. 
This  can  only  be  done  with  a  proper  level  ;  and 
the  assistance  of  a  professed  irrigator  will  be 
necessary. 

"  Irrigation  being  an  operation  requiring  con- 
siderable nicety  and  skill,  cannot  be  advantage- 
ously conducted  without  attentive  hands  to  from 
the   soil,  to  lay  on   and  shift  the   water,  and   to 
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remove  it;  also  to  cut  down  the  produce  and 
make  it  into  hay.  On  ail  thes«  accounts,  a  supply 
of  trusty  laborers,  for  carrying  on  these  several 
processes,  must  be  provided.  Nor  is  this  ail.  it 
is  likewise  necessary  to  ascertain,  whetlier  there 
are  any.obstacles  to  the  proposed  improvement, 
arising  from  the  claim  of  millers,  or  csinal  owners, 
(which  are  often  great  im])ediments,)  the  inter- 
vention of  other  property,  or  leases  ^ranted  to 
other  farmers  on  the  estate.  The  command  of 
caf)ital  adequate  to  the  expense  likely  to  be  in- 
curred, is  alisohitely  necessary. 

4th.  Of  the  Water  calculatec  for  Irrigation. 
"  Clear  spring  water,  in  the  state  in  which  it 
issues  from  the  hills,  is  certainly  of  a  fertilizing 
quality;  and  near  the  source  it  is  usually  warmer 
than  other  waters,  not  so  liable  to  be  soon  frozen, 
and  it  answers  better  for  irrigation,  during  the 
severe  weather  in  winter.  From  these  properties, 
there  is  always  produced  abundance  of  early  suc- 
culent grass,  for  several  yards  where  the  water 
first  runs  over  the  land  near  the  spring.  Clear 
spring  water,  may  also  be  used  longer  than  the 
foul  or  muddy,  being  less  apt  to  render  the  grass 
gritty  and  unwholesome  ;  hence  some  give  a  jire- 
ference  to  clean  watered  crops. 

"  Mountain  streamlets  fed  principally  by  springs, 
are  more  at  command  than  rivers,  and  more  con- 
venient to  be  directed  over  slopes,  and  are  also 
better  calculated  for  improving  grass. 

"  Where  river  water  is  accessible,  it  is  com- 
monly loaded  with  many  enriching  substances 
from  the  fertile  country,  and  the  large  towns  and 
villages,  through  which  it  passes;  and  is  thus  pro- 
ductive, not  only  of  temporary,  but  of  permanent 
improvement. 

"Sea  water  also,  where  it  can  be  employed  for 
that  purpose,  or  made  use  of  within  embanked 
marshes,  is  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion. It  contains,  more  pspecially  near  the  land, 
not  only  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  but  also 
saline  mixtures  in  solution.  The  utility  of  salt 
marshes  to  diseased  horse.s,  and  their  acting  as  a 
restorative  to  sheep  in  danger  of,  or  infected  by, 
that  fatal  malady,  the  rot,  is  well  known.  Those 
ideas  are  corroborated  by  an  observation  that  the 
meadows  near  the  mouth  of  the  Se\evn.  where  salt 
water  is  thrown  over  thelanil  hy  the  tide,  are  grazed, 
instead  of  being  mown,  and  are  accounted  the  best 
possible  pasture  for  horses  and  cattle  that  require 
rest,  and  spring  iihysic.  In  regard  to  waters 
much  impregnated  with  iron,  they  were  formerly 
supposed  totally  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion ;  but  it  is  now  fully  proved,  by  the  accurate 
experiments  of  an  able  chemist,  and  by  the  extraor- 
dinary growth  of  grasses  in  Prisley  meadow  in 
Bedfordshire,  that  ferruginous  waters  are  frienclly 
to  vegetation  when  properly  applied. 

"  Waters  that  are  impregnated  with  the  juices 
that  flow  from  peat  masses,  are  considered  by 
many  not  worth  ajjplying  to  the  soil.  It  is  object- 
ed to  them  that  they  are  soon  frozen  ;  that  they 
convey  no  material  nutriment  ;  and  that  they  are 
commonly  loaded  with  antiseptic  substances,  as 
will  retard  instead  of  promote  vegetation.  But 
others  are  of  opinion,  that  a  want  of  sufficient 
slope  in  the  meadow,  or  of  proper  management 
in  regard  to  the  water,  has  occasioned  the  disap- 
pointments which  have  been  experienced  when 
bog  waters  have  been  applied. 


5th.  Or  THE  Soil  and  Subsoil. 
"  Irrigation  is  not  restricted  to  any  particular 
description  of  soil.  Land  naturally  wet  may  be 
greatly  improved  by  it,  when  accompanied  by 
drainage  ;  and  it  is  equally  beneficial  to  that 
which  is  dry. 

«  Rich  loams  produce  the  greatest  crojis,  even 
though  waters  be  not  of  the  first  quality.  Peat 
hogs  when  properly  drained,  will  likewise  yield 
good  crops.  Irrigating  adhesive  clays  is  expensive, 
and  the  benefits  from  it,  do  not  soon  appear  ;  but 
it  is  evident,  from  d  meadow  near  Lnngleat,  that 
even  this  sort  of  land  may,  by  good  management, 
be  thus  rendered  more  fertile;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  some  of  the  best  meadows  in  Glou- 
cestershire, and  at  Woburn,  are  upon  a  clayey 
substratum. 

"Barren  slopes  may  be  advantageously  im- 
proved under  the  catch-work  system  ;  and  in  this 
way,  much  land,  at  present  covered  with  heath, 
furze,  or  broom,  may  be  rendered  productive  of 
hay  or  valuable  grasses.  The  most  suitable  soils, 
however,  are  those  of  a  sandy  or  gravelly  nature  ; 
more  especially  when  they  can  he  irrigated  by 
muddy  streams,  the  sediment  of  which  corrects 
their  excessive  openness.  Indeed,  by  means  of 
the  warm  and  rich  waters,  of  a  low,  fertile,  and 
populous  district,  impregnated  with  mud,  and  full 
of  animal  and  vegetable  manures,  almost  any  soil 
may  be  converted  into  a  rich  meadow.  I'he  bot- 
tom or  subsoil  of  a  water  meadow  is  of  more  con- 
sequence than  even  the  quality  or  depth  of  the 
soil.  A  loose  gravel,  or  bed  of  broken  flint,  with 
little  or  no  intermixture  of  earth,  where  that  can 
be  obtained,  is  the  most  desirable  subsoil.  With 
such  a  bottom,  in  seasons  when  wafer  is  abundant, 
a  soil  not  six  inches  in  deiith  is  quite  suflicient  to 
produce  large  crops. 

"  Effect  of  Clhtiate. — The  process  of  irrigation 
seems  to  be  attended  with  more  beneficial  effects, 
in  warm  than  in  cold  climates.  The  difiiireuce  of 
the  seasons  between  Gloucestershire  in  England 
and  Aberdeenshire  in  Scotland,  produces  very  im- 
portant consequences.  The  latter  is  usually  about 
five  weeks  more  backward  than  the  former  ;  hence 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  get  such  early  crops  of 
spring  grass  in  the  districts  of  Scotland,  as  are 
easily  to  he  obtained  in  England  ;  and  thus  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  irrigation  (feeding  ewes 
and  lambs  in  spring)  is  considered  to  be  unattain- 
able. Nor  will  the  application  of  water  produce 
two,  and  sometimes  even  three  crops  of  hay  in 
Scotland,  as  it  does  in  North  America.  The  ad- 
vantages of  water  meadows,  however,  are  inqior- 
tant,  independent  of  spring  feed  ;  more  especially 
where  the  catch-work  system  can  lie  adopted,  as 
the  expense  of  that  process  is  inconsiderable. 

6th.    The  Expense. 

"  This  inust  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
work.  Where  the  catch-work  system  is  practica- 
ble, in  favorable  situations,  the  farming  may  be 
done  at  ten  shillings  per  acre.  This  fact  is,  in 
many  cases,  decisive  in  favor  of  this  natural  and 
simple  mode,  which  requires  also  much  less  water, 
and  often  answers  fully  as  well  as  flat  flooding. 

"  The  ex[)ense  of  bed  ivorlt,  as  it  is  called,  is, 
however,  considerable.  If  the  ground  to  be  flood- 
ed be  smooth  on  its  surface,  or  in  regular  ridges, 
and  if  the  water  can  easily  be  brought  to  the 
meadow,  with  a  temporary  weir,  supposing  tlie 
extent  to  be  almost  twenty  acres,  it  may  be  done 
at   from   £5  to  £10    per  acre;    but   if  the    land 


be  of  large  extent,  with  an  irregular  surface  f 
if  a  large  conductor,  and  a  proper  weir  shall  be 
required,  with  hatches  both  in  it  and  also  in  the 
feeders  ;  and  if  the  aid  of  a  professional  person 
to  lay  out,  and  oversee  the  work  be  necessary, 
(which  is  generally  the  case)  the  expense  will 
vary  from  £10  to  £20  per  acre.  Nay,  in  Wilt- 
shire, where  they  are  anxious  to  have  their  mead- 
ows tbrmed  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  with  that 
regularity  which  the  nice  adjustment  of  water 
demands,  the  expense  per  acre  has  amounted  to 
£40." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Fdf.l. — Among  fanners  "it  is  a  very  common 
practice  to  have  their  fuel,  where  fire-piari's  are 
used,  chopped  ready  for  burning,  in  the  woods; 
and  when  inten<led  for  the  stove,  it  is  in  the  same 
place  cut  into  three  or  four  feet  wood,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  then  at  the  house  sawn  into  proper 
lengths  for  burning.  Wood,  in  many  parts  of  our 
country,  is  already  an  iinjjortaut  article,  and  is 
rapidly  becoming  so  in  all,  since  most  of  our  land 
holders  and  farmers  are  more  anxious  to  destroy 
trees  than  to  plant  them,  appearing  to  be  ecpially 
insensible  to  their  beauty  and  their  value.  In  this 
state  of  things  is  it  not  a  decided  waste  of  means, 
for  a  farmer  to  get  his  wood  in  the  manner  above 
described  ?  We  thhik  it  is  ;  and  though  reasons 
identy  as  blackberries  might  be  adduced,  we  shall 
content  oureelves  with  one.  In  cutting  wood, 
when  on  a  tree  of  two  feet  in  diameter,  the  chop- 
per, if  he  imderstands  his  business,  will,  at  com- 
mencing on  a  log,  take  out  a  chip,  or  calf  as  it  is 
called,  of  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  length. 
This,  wliere  the  logs  are  cut  of  the  average  length 
of  three  feet,  will  cut  up  into  chip's  at  least  one 
fourth  of  the  wood,  and  these  in  most  cases  are 
left  where  they  fall,  to  rot.  Now  every  housewife 
knows,  that  when  wood  is  drawn  in  what  is  called 
sled  lengths,  or  logs  of  twelve  feet,  and  these  are 
cut  up  in  the  wood  yard  of  the  house,  that  the 
chips  furnish  a  very  valuable  and  convenient  part 
of  her  fire  wood  ;  and  every  farmer  knows,  that 
though  when  cut  in  this  way  many  chips  will  he 
fine  and  unfit  for  burning,  yet  they  are  fiir  from 
being  lost,  quickly  rotting  when  scraped  into  heaps, 
and  when  drawn  and  spread  upon  his  land  fur- 
nishing manure  of  a  most  valuable  kind.  That 
the  farmer  should  get  his  year's  supply  of  wood  in 
the  winter  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  can  then  be 
much  easier  drawn  ;  his  teams  have  then  little 
else  to  do  ;  labor  can  be  procured  at  a  cheaper 
rate;  and  what  is  more  than  ail  the  rest,  wood 
when  drawn  and  cut  fit  for  use  in  the  winter,  is 
lar  more  valuable  than  when  cut  in  the  summer, 
when  the  resinous  juices  of  the  tree  are  dissolved 
in  the  sap,  or  employed  in  the  formation  of  leaves. 
Another  thing  in  getting  wood  should  not  be  for- 
gotten —  if  in  the  winter,  only  wood  is  got  to  last 
till. winter  comes  again,  green  must  necessarily  he 
used  during  the  cold  weather,  at  a  very  great  loss 
of  fuel,  and  expenditure  of  comfort.  On  the  first 
day  of  March,  there  should  be  fuel  enough  in  the 
wood-house  or  yard,  to  furnish  an  ample  supply 
until  that  day  comes  round  again  ;  and  then  far- 
mers would  complain  less  of  cold  houses  and 
chilled  fingers,  and  the  industrious  housewife  feel 
less  temntation  to  lecture  her  spouse  on  the  evils 
of  green  wood  and  sniokey  chimnies. — Geneset 
Fanner. 

Plaster  is  composed,  in  100  parts,  of  lime  33.0, 
sulphuric  acid  44.8,  and  water  21.2. 
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CHAKP  AS  A  MA.VURK    FOR  STRAWBKRRIES. 

i^IllOllg  the  selected  articles  of  this  nuinher  will 
be  foiiiiil  a  very  interesting  essay  on  the  varions 
kinds  of  Strawberries,  and  the  diftorent  modes  of 
cnltivaling  them.  Wc-  wish  that  this  most  delight- 
ful tViiit  were  more  attended  to.  The  general 
impression  has  been,  that  our's  is  not  the  proper 
climate  or  soil  fo;-  its  successfnl  cultivation  ;  but 
this  is  evidently  an  error.  We  have  seen  as  fine 
flavored  and  as  large  fruit  of  this  kind,  growing 
in  our  gardens,  as  any  that  we  have  ever  met  with 
in  a  more  Northern  latitude.  When  properly 
attended,  we  know  of  no  fruit  which  is  more 
profitable.  Last  season,  we  i)lanted  a  half  aero  of 
these  berries.  W'e  picked  from  the  laud  thus 
planted  one  bushel  and  a  half,  on  an  average,  per 
day.  The  season  for  picking  lasted  six  weeks, 
allowing  five  days  to  the  week,  was  equal  to  thirty 
days.  The  amount  picked,  therefore,  was  forty- 
eight  bushels  for  the  entire  season.  These  we 
readily  sold  at  25  cents  per  quart,  which  yielded 
us  the  aggregate  sum  of  $360.  This  estimate  is 
far  from  being  exaggerated  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
will  appear  much  below  the  mark,  when  it  is 
taken  into  consideration,  that  we  used  liberally  of 
the  fruit  for  our  table,  and  sent  out  to  our  friends. 

Our  mode  of  cultivating  the  plant  is  this  — 
early  in  December  or  January,  and  in  some  cases, 
even  as  late  as  February  or  March,  we  cover  our 
Strawberries  with  pine  or  other  straw.  This  we 
set  fire  to,  and  thus  consume  all  the  decayed  leaves 
and  suckers  of  tlie  plant,  which  may  have  been 
left  from  the  last  season.  Immediately  after  this 
operation  we  cover  the  bed  with  a  moderate  por- 
tion of  cowpeii  manure,  or  oak  ashes,  (we  prefer 
the  latter  if  we  have  it)  and  over  this  lay  rice  cliafl' 
two  or  three  inches  thick. 

The  chaff,  together  with  the  manure,  impart 
warmth  to  the  land,  and  cause  the  plants  to  spring 
up  much  earlier  than  they  otherwise  would.  The 
berries  are  sooner  in  market,  bear  larger  and 
longer  in  the  season,  and  are  in  every  other  re- 
spect superior  to  those  cultivated  in  the  ordinary 
mode.  Besides  this,  the  chaff  prevents  the  suck- 
ers from  taking  root ;  keeps  the  rain  from  filling 
the  fruit  with  dirt,  and  throws  off  the  too  great 
operation  of  the  sun  from  the  berries  while  ripen- 
ing. In  our  next  number,  we  will  enter  more 
largely  into  this  subject. — Southern  Agriculturist. 


[From  the  Southern  Agriculturist. j 
LiARGB  CORN. 

Through  the  politeness  of  James  Nicholson, 
Esq.  of  this  city,  we  liave  been  presented  with  an 
utiusually  large  ear  of  corn,  from  the  plantation 
of  Kinsey  LJurden,  Esq.  of  John's  Island.  It 
contains  sixteen  rows,  and  nnmhers  eleven  hundred 
full  grains.  The  seed  is  the  common  flint,  and 
was  selected  from  a  common  stock  growing  among 
the  crop-corn.  The  present  ear,  is,  we  believe, 
the  third  or  forth  generation  in  descent ;  and  is 
one  from  many  others  of  the  same  size.  We  liave 
not  shelled  and  measured  it,  but  have  not  the 
least  doubt,  that  it' is  good  for  something  over  a 
half  (lint. 

3Ir  Burden  has  already  distinguished  himself 
for  having  brought  the  fine  cottons  to  their  greatest 
perfection  by  a  selection  of  seeds.  He  has  ex- 
tended the  same  experiments  to  com,  and  bids 
fair  from  the  exhibition  now  before  us,  of  achiev- 
ing the  same  results.  For  ourselves,  we  can  see 
no  reason,  wliy  the  same  rule  should  not  apply  to 
corn,  which   applies  to  every   other  plant  and  to 


the  huuian  fiimily.  To  the  [UTSorvalion  of  them 
in  health,  vigor  and  fecundity,  (diange  of  climate, 
soil,  and  treatment  are  absolutely  essential.  If 
our  planters  woidd  pay  more  attention  to  the 
selection  of  the  various  kinds  of  .seeds  used  than 
they  have  hitherto  done,  we  have  not  the  least 
doulit,  that  the  most  cheering  consequenc'es  woidd 
follow. 


Choosi.nq  Sheep  for  breeding. — One  of  the 
two  species  of  sheep,  the  long  and  the  short 
wooled,  having  been  chosen,  as  tnost  appropriate 
to  the  situation,  and  wool  being  made  an  object, 
it  is  most  advantageous  to  select  such  flocks  as  are 
pure  as  possible  of  the  species  to  which  they 
belong,  and  not  a  mixture  of  the  short  and  long 
wooled  breeds,  which  must  generally  produce  an 
inferior  fleece,  disadvantageous  to  the  manufac- 
turer. Length  of  staple  in  the  long,  and  fineness, 
elasticity  ami  closeness  in  the  short  wooled  fleece, 
will  be  the  best  guides  in  this  case. 

Whether  the  wool  be  long  or  short,  the  carcass 
of  the  anhnal  ought  to  be  amply  and  regularly 
covered  ;  it  is  a  great  defect  when  the  belly  is 
bare,  and  a  stiil  greater  when  the  wool  is  thin  and 
open  along  the  ridge  of  the  back,  admitting  rain 
and  moisture  to  a  most  susceptible  part,  indeed  to 
descend  upon  all  parts  of  the  body. 

It  is  a  piecf  of  good  old  advice,  to  buy  yout 
rams  a  little  before  shearing  time,  if  possible  ;  and 
a  very  necessary  modern  addition  to  take  the  op- 
portunity of  purchasing  at  the  farmer's  house, 
while  you  see  the  animal  in  puris  naturalibus,  and 
before  he  has  been  decked  out  and  trimmed  for 
show  by  the  sheep  barber.  A  thick  fleece,  cover- 
ing all  parts  with  as  nnich  equality  as  possible, 
cont'-iining  plenty  of  yolk,  or  retained  or  inspissated 
perspiration,  is  the  object.  If  ewes,  equally  well 
bred,  can  be  procured,  the  shepherd  anticipates 
and  rea[>s  an  immediate  benefit  ;  if  not,  he  must 
patiently  await  improvement  of  his  wool,  through 
the  medium  of  the  superior  blood  of  his  rams. 

At  shearing  time,  examine  the  bottoms  of  the 
fleece,  or  the  lower  extremity  of  the  filaments  of 
wool  ;  if  it  be  stichy-haired,  of  mixed  quality,  or  if 
the  sheep  have  a  coarse  breech,  or  be  not  well 
covered,  it  must  be  rejected,  as  improper  for  a 
breeding  stock,  where  it  would  perpetuate  its  de- 
fects. The  quantity  of  yolk  or  grease  is  a  good 
proof  of  the  thickness  of  the  fleece,  sintje,  by  the 
closeness  and  thickness  of  the  wool,  the  grease  or 
perspirable  matter  of  the  animal  is  retained  ;  hence 
fine,  closed,  curled  wool  has  ever  the  greatest 
quantity  of  yolk. — Bath  Memoirs. 

The  cULTnRE  of  Hops. — Iron  rods  have  been 
lately  sidjstituted  for  hop-])ol('S,  in  several  parts  of 
England,  with  very  remarkable  success.  Under 
this  system,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  vine,  partic- 
ularly after  the  passing  of  the  thunder  clouds,  is 
quite  surprising  ;  the  plants  are  perfectly  free 
from  mould,  rust,  the  fly,  &c. ;  the  crop  |)roves 
weighty  and  abundant,  exhibits  a  beautifid  color, 
and  ripens  much  earlier  than  when  trailed  in  the 
usual  way.  The  rods  should  be  pointed,  in  order 
more  effectually  to  attract  the  electric  fluid,  to  the 
agency  of  which  in  producing  vegetation  these 
results  are  attributable.  From  the  superior  dtn-a- 
bility  of  the  material  the  improvement  is  consid- 
ered to  be  also  a  saving.  In  England,  where 
whole  counties  are  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the 
hop,  this  discovery  is  of  immense  importance  ; 
and  is  not  without  its  value  here. 


Manuue  is  Wealth. — In  our  intercourse  with 
some  of  the  farmers  residing  within  forty  or  fifty 
miles  from  New  York,  on  Long  Island,  we  have 
beoti  surprised  at  the  instances  related  to  us  of  the 
prolltablciii'ss  ol' farming.  Some  farmers,  known 
to  have  labored  and  toiled  hard,  have  continiusd 
yearly  to  fall  in  arrears  imtil  they  have  com- 
menced buying  manure.  Fiftysix  cents  are  given 
per  carnuin  load  at  the  landing,  for  the  apparently 
worthless  dirt  swept  from  the  street.  This  applied 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  loads  produces  wealth.  The 
very  farmers  who  could  not  obtain  a  living  by 
using  only  manure  made  on  their  farms,  have,  in 
a  very  few  years,  not  only  freed  their  farms  from 
incumbrances,  but  purchased  others  in  addition, 
and  are  now,  from  the  yearly  profits  of  their  farms, 
putting  money  out  at  interest.  If  then  it  is  found 
so  profitable  to  buy  manure,  and  be  at  the  various 
expenses  attending  the  carting,  how  very  impor- 
tant is  it  to  give  special  attention  to  increasing  the 
quantity  and  improving  the  quality  of  that  made 
on  the  farm.  There  is  no  question  but  that  al- 
most every  farmer  can  double  the  quantity  of  his 
domestic  or  yard  manure,  without  scarcely  any 
additional  expense.  It  is  thought  too,  that  at  least 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  nutritive  properties  of  yard 
manure  are  lost  by  drenching  of  rain,  excessive 
fermentations,  and  injudicious  application  to  soil. 
The  more  we  consider  this  subject  the  greater 
does  it  become  in  importance,  and  justly  regarded 
as  the  primary  object  in  farming. — jV.  Y.  Farmer. 


Rice  family  Bread. — -The  following  letter 
from  a  ladj',  will  teach  the  housewives  of  our 
country  how  to  add  to  the  comforts  of  home : — 
"  I  have  been  trying  experiments  with  rice  flour, 
and  I  have  produced  a  bread  that  is  unrivalled, 
far  superior  to  the  receipts  you  have.  Since  I  got 
it  perfect,  I  have  sent  some  samples  to  every  one 
[  could  think  of.  It  is  the  best  bread  I  ever 
tasted,  and  I  don't  think  it  more  expensive  than 
wheat  bread,  for  the  rice  flour  goes  so  much  far- 
ther than  the  same  weight  of  flour.  I  make  it 
thus  :  one  quart  of  rice  flour  made  into  a  stiff  pap 
by  wetting  it  with  warm  water,  not  so  hot  as  to 
make  it  hunp ;  when  well  wet,  add  boiling  water, 
as  much  as  two  or  three  quarts  ;  stir  it  continually 
until  it  boils  ;  tlien  add  one  pint  of  milk  ;  when 
cool  enough  to  avoid  scalding  the  yeast,  add  half 
a  pint  of  good  yeast,  and  as  much  wheat  flour  as 
will  make  it  of  a  proper  consistency  for  bread  ; 
put  it  to  raise  ;  when  sufficiently  risen,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  add  a  little  more  wheat  flour.  If 
baked  too  soft,  the  loaves  will  be  hojlow.  The 
first  I  baked  were  mere  shells.  If  you  can  abbre- 
viate the  receipt  for  use,  yoti  may  ;  but  if  you  do 
not  give  all  this  infor.:iation,  people  will  not  suc- 
ceed in  making  it  good.  The  same  mixture, 
rather  thinner,  baked  in  nuiiHn  rings,  makes  the 
best  muffins  I  ever  tasted.  I  forgot  to  say  the 
bread  must  stand  half  an  hour  or  more  in  a  warm 
place,  after  it  is  put  in  the  baking  pans,  and  it  will 
rise  again  almost  as  much  as  it  did  at  first." 


Tobacco  in  Russia. — The  Agricultural  Society 
of  Moscow  has  awarded  gold  and  silver  medals, 
as  premiums  of  encouragement  for  the  culture  of 
American  Tobacco,  which  has  perfectly  succeeded 
in  Russia. 


Pork. — The  price  of  Pork  will  range  this  season 
in  the  State  of  Ohio  generally,  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  learn,  from  $4,  $4  50,  to  $5  per  cwf. — 
Ohio  Farmer. 
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PSU.  31,  183ii. 


AN  ADDRSSS 

To  the  Essex  Agricultural  Socidy,  at  Danvcrs, 
September  30,  1835,  at  their  Annual  Cattle  Show. 
i?3/ Danif.l  p.  King.  (Pubiislied  by  order  of 
the  Society.) 

Mr  President  and  Gentlemen: — The  seventeenth 
anniversary  uf  your  Society  lias  liroiiglit  together 
the  fanners  of  the  county,  to  exchange  their  friend- 
iy  greetings  and  heartfelt  congratulations;  it  has 
given  you  opportunity  to  renew  and  extend  your 
acquaintance  amongst  men  of  conuiion  habits, 
feelings  and  pursuits  —  to  take  by  the  hand  many 
practical  and  enterprising  husbandmen  iu  whom 
you  have  long  been  interested  —  men  who  have 
instructed  and  encouraged  you  by  their  precepts, 
their  example  and  their  success;  it  has  redeemed 
one  day  from  the  busy  round  of  a  farmer's  ever 
active  life,  and  devoted  it  to  social  intercourse, 
and  sober,  manly  enjoyment.  Had  your  Society 
been  productive  of  no  greater  benefits,  it  woidd 
still  have  deserved  all  the  countenance  and  encour- 
agement which  it  lias  received  from  the  State  and 
from  an  enlightened  community.  But  social  en- 
joyment and  an  occasional  relaxation  from  the 
tediousness  of  business  arc  not  the  only,  nor  the 
principal  benefits  which  h^vc  resulted  from  yoin- 
association.  It  has  exerted  a  powerful  influence, 
by  awakening  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  emulation,  by 
introducing  new  varieties  of  vegetables  and  fruits, 
an  improved  stock  of  cattle  and  improved  methods 
of  husbandry,  by  exposing  erroneous,  but  long 
cherished  opinions,  by  diliusing  knowledge  and 
encouraging  enterprise  and  industry.  A  worthy 
clergyman,  himself  a  practical  farmer,  says  that 
the  expense  of  cultivation  in  the  county  of  Ply- 
mouth had  been  thought  to  exceed  the  amount 
derived  from  it  ;  but  that  the  Agricultural  Society 
has  proved  that  labor  and  skill  can  make  even 
despised  soils  productive.  "  I  suppose,"  says  he, 
"that  ten  bushels  of  rye  to  the  acre,  twenty  of  In- 
dian corn,  one  ton  of  English  hay,  and  two  hun- 
dred bushels  of  potatoes,  were  formerly  considered 
as  average  crops.  Since  premiums  have  been 
offered,  we  have  claims  for  from  forty  to  fifty 
bushels  of  rye,  from  one  hunrlred  and  fifteen  to 
one  hundred  and  twentytwo  of  Indian  corn,  from 
three  to  four  tons  of  Englis'i  liay,  and  from  four 
to  five  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes.  Our  improve- 
ments have  not  been  confined  to  single  acres;  in 
several  instances  the  products  of  entire  farms  have 
been  more  than  quadrupled."  I  will  not  say  that 
the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  has  effected  so 
much  good,  or  that  it  has  effected  all  the  good  of 
which  it  is  capable  —  b\it  £  wi!l  say,  without  the 
fear  of  contradictioti,  that  your  Society  has  done 
more  good,  much  more  good,  than  it  has  ever  had 
credit  for.  And  I  ask  tiie  observing,  experienced, 
practical  farmers,  who  compose  so  large  a  part  of 
this  audience,  if,  within  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
the  produce  of  many  farms  within  their  knowledge 
has  not  been  nearly  doubled  .-  Have  not  the  crops 
of  hay,  of  corn  and  of  oilier  kinds  of  grain,  in- 
creased on  an  average  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
percent..'  Have  not  ploughs  and  other  agricui 
tural  implements  been  much  imiiroved.'  Do  not 
you  more  fre(piently  hear  of  cows  which  yield 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  quarts  of  milk  jier  day,  and 
which  make  from  ten  to  sixteen  jiounds  of  butter 
in  a  week.'  Are  not  working  o.xeu  of  handsomer 
appearance,  better  trained  and  more  powerful? 
If  you  answer  yes,  as  I  believe  you  will  with  uni- 
ted voices,  to  what  causes  will   you  attribute  the 


improvement  ?  I  ask  honest,  [iracticai,  discrimi- 
liating  farmei's  to  what  causes  they  can  attribute 
the  improvement,  but  to  the  influence  of  Agricul- 
tural Societies,  to  the  imjiulse  they  have  given  to 
enterprise,  to  the  spirit  of  emulation  they  have 
awakened,  and  to  the  knowledge  they  have  been 
the  means  of  diffusing  ?  The  influence  of  such 
.Vssociations  is  not  always  direct  and  obvious ; 
like  that  of  the  dew  and  the  air,  it  is  a  blessing 
too  common,  noiseless  and  unostentatious  to  be 
felt  or  acknowledged  by  the  inconsiderate  and  un- 
reflecting. There  are  few  men  who  will  be  long 
content  to  follow  a  rough,  hilly  and  circuitous 
path  while  their  neighbor  travels  a  smooth,  direct 
and  jileasant  road  which  brings  him  with  more 
expedition  and  safety  to  his  journey's  end  :  there 
are  few  farmers  who  will  be  content  lo  toil  and 
drudge  from  year  to  year  in  the  same  dull  round 
which  their  fathers  followed  for  a  bare  subsistence, 
while  they  see  their  more  enterprising  neighbors 
in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment,  becoming 
richer  and  more  jjrosperous  from  having  adopted 
the  improved  methods  of  husbandry.  .  Does  any 
farmer  seriously  complain  that  he  has  derived  no 
benefit  from  Agricultural  Societies,  that  he  has 
not  been  instructed  by  their  publications,  that  he 
iias  not  been  enlightened  by  the  knowledge  they 
have  diffused .'  If  that  farmer  has  not  connected 
himself  with  the  Society,  has  not  read  its  publica- 
tions, nor  followed  its  recommendations,  it  would 
be  no  less  unreasonable  for  him  to  complain  that 
his  corn  would  not  vegetate  before  he  had  com- 
mitted it  to  the  earth  and  while  it  remained  in  his 
granary  —  it  would  be  no  less  unreasonable  tlian 
the  complaint  of.the  hypochondriac  that  he  is  not 
warmed  by  the  sun,  while  he  secludes  liimsoif  in 
his  chamber  and  bars  his  doors  and  his  windows. 
Many  farmers  have  suffered  their  minds  to  be  pre- 
judiced by  an  unfounded  and  uni-easonal)le  dis. 
trust  of  Agricultural  Societies,  as  encouraging  and 
sanctioning  book-farming.  It  may  not  be  unpro- 
fitable to  inquire  how  books  on  husbandry  are 
com]>i!ed.  A  jnactical  farmer  in  Andovcr,  for 
instance,  has  raised  large  crops  of  potatoes,  another 
in  Haverhill  has  had  great  success  in  t!ic  cultiva- 
tion of  rye,  another  iu  Newbury  has  raised  supe- 
rior wheat  for  successive  years,  and  many  other 
farmers  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  havQ  been 
successful  in  the  cultivation  of  the  several  cro[)s 
to  which  they  have  given  particular  attention  ; 
actuated  by  the  scriptural  injunction  to  "  do  good 
and  communicate,"  they  write  detailed  accounts 
of  their  several  methods  of  cultivation  and  send 
them  to  a  common  friend,  a  farmer  well  read  and 
experienced  ;  he  carefully  examines  the  commu- 
nications, received  from  sources  which  Jie  knows 
are  entitled  to  confidence,  he  arranges  them,  win- 
nows out  the  grain,  and  garners  it  uji  in  a  book. 
And  now  is  there  anything  like  legerdetnain  or 
cunning  in  this?  is  there  anything  suspicious 
about  it  ?  Had  you  visited  any  one  of  the  farmers 
who  have  made  a  communication,  and  witnessed 
with  your  own  eyes  his  field  luxuriant  with  the 
growing  crop,  or  burdened  with  the  ripened  har- 
vest, and  heard  the  detail  of  his  management,  you 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  believe  his  statement, 
nor  adopt  his  practice.  The  mere  act  of  publish- 
ing it  cannot  make  his  statement  tiie  less  deserving 
your  confidence,  nor  the  improvement  the  less 
valuable.  We  will  supjiose,  that  for  the  purpose 
of  making  further  inquiries  and  explanations,  the 
gentleman  to  whom  the  communications  were 
sent,  invites  his  friends  in  the  diftereni  sections  of 


the  country  to  meet  him  on  an  a|ipointed  day ; 
they  come  together,  and  discuss  what  methods  of 
husbandry  are  best  calculated  to  make  abundant 
harvests,  and  freely  express  their  ojiinion  on  all 
subjects  connected  with  rural  economy.  These 
practical  farmers  derive  so  much  pleasure  and  sat- 
isfaction from  the  interview,  that  they  resolve  to 
have  regular  meetings  at  stated  intervals,  and  for 
the  sake  of  encouraging  exjieriments,  and  promo- 
ting improvements  and  industry,  they  determine, 
from  funds  in  their  possession,  to  ofl'er  iireiniums 
to  successful  competitors.  Here  is  an  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  and  here  is  a  Cattle  Show.  Is  there 
in  all  this  anything  of  combination  or  treason  ? 
Is  there  anything  which  threatens  the  liberties  of 
the  people  or  the  safety  of  the  Commonwealth? 
Your  Society  has  to  contend  with  the  coldness 
and  indifference  of  hs  friends,  rather  than  with 
the  malice  of  its  enemies  —  it  has  no  open  and 
declared  enemies,  and  I  am  sure  you  have  no  wish 
to  conjure  them  up  merely  for  the  sake  of  giving 
them  battle.  You  have  beat  your  swords  into 
ploughshares  and  your  spears  into  pruning  hooks 
—  you  delight  more  to  train  the  vine  than  to  bend 
the  bow,  to  swing  the  scythe  than  to  wield  the 
lance.  The  well  cultivated  field  is  the  field  of  the 
farmer's  glory  ;  his  highest  ambition,  to  improve 
it ;  if  he  has  doubled  the  produce  of  his  farm,  he 
feels  that  he  has  achieved  a  nobler  victory  than  if 
he  had  conquered  armies  or  subdued  empires. 
And  we  invite  the  yeomanry  of  the  county  to  join 
in  this  honorable  competition  —  we  invite  practi- 
cal farmers,  the  men  of  broad  shoulders,  muscular 
arms  afl'd  strong  hands,  to  connect  themselves 
with  the  Society,  and  by  their  experience  and  their 
example,  to  help  in  the  promotion  of  its  interests 
and  the  advancement  of  its  prosperity.  Your 
united  efforts  can  make  this  institution  an  honor 
and  a  filessiiig  to  the  whole  farming  community. 
Will  you  not  use  your  endeavor  to  strengthen  and 
sustain  a  Society  which  was  formed  for  your  ad- 
vantage, and  which  subsists  only  for  your  benefit? 
In  recommending  to  you  to  try  experiments  and 
to  study  the  periodicals  and  books  devoted  to  hus- 
bandry, I  do  not  advise  you  to  an  universal  and 
indiscriminate  adoption  of  any  man's  rules  or 
opinions.  I  would  not  have  a  farmer  go  into  the 
field  with  a  book  in  one  hand  and  a  hoe  jn  the 
other ;  such  a  practice  would  lead  him  to  the 
result  of  a  certain  visionary  farmer  who  com- 
plained "  that  the  carles  and  cart  avers  make  it 
all,  and  the  carles  and  cart  avers  eat  it  all  "  —  the 
labor  and  expense  of  cultivation  more  than  balance 
the  value  of  the  crop.  But  the  farmer  should  read 
and  ponder  and  deliberate  ;  he  should  study  and 
reflect,  and  adopt  such  rules  and  methods  as  he 
finds  applicable  to  his  own  soil  and  circumstances. 
A  judicious  practice,  enlightened  by  sound  theory 
and  science,  will  effect  wonders  for  Agriculture, 
the  mother  and  nurse  of  the  arts,  as  it  has  done 
for  all  her  children  and  dependants.  Unless  the- 
ory and  practice  walk  hand  in  hand,  mutually 
helping  and  encouraging  each  other,  we  cannot 
hope  that  Agriculture  will  keep  pace  with  the  im- 
provements of  the  day,  or  that  she  will  ever  arrive 
to  the  perfection  of  which  she  is  ('apable. 
(To  be  continued-) 


A  suFvE  CUKE  FOR,  CoRNs. — A  Writer  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati Whig,  says:  Having  corns,  a  friend  ad- 
vised me  to  apply  Diacalon,  which  I  did,  in  a 
small  portion,  u]iou  linen  cloth:  I  have  experi- 
enced no  inconvenience  since. 
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From  the  Silk  Cultvirisl. 

HEDGES.  i 

We  comiiioiul  tliii  fnllowiiis  lotter  to  the  atton- 
tion  ol'cultiv.itors  of  ihe  Miillierry.  The  imnhod 
of  cultivating  in  licilges,  we  think  the  best  tliat 
bas  heen  attenipteil,  ami  have  little  doiiht  of  its 
ultimately  being  universally  adopted.  The  inul- 
beny  is  cultivated  in  this  manner  in  the  form  of 
fence  and  field  liedgcs.  On  the  liorders  of  fields 
lodges  may  be  set  out  for  the  double  purpose  of 
fence  and  ioliasre.aiid  the  interior  of  fields  is  often 
■overed  with  hedges,  at  suitable  distances  from 
jach  other  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  hand  cart  or 
me  horse  waggon,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
he  foliage  and  transporting  it  to  the  cocoonery. 
The  method  of  propagation  is  much  the  same  iu 
joth  cases,  and  is  done  either  by  transplanting  the 
jlants  froni  the  nursery,  or  sowing  the  seed  where 
t  is  intended  to  inake  a  hedge. 

To  make  a  hedge  by  transplanting  from  the 
nirsery,  take  jilants  one  or  two  years  old-  and  set 
hem  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  incites  apart,  or, 
fit  ho  intended  to  inakc  a  thick  set  hedge,  at  the 
listance  of  one  foot.  Cut  off  the  tops  at  foitr  or 
ix  inches  from  the  ground,  leaving  two  btids  oppo- 
ite  each  other,  and  removing  the  rest.  This  cau- 
ses the  stock  to  have  two  vigorous  branches  t!ie 
irst  year.  The  next  spring,  ctit  one  of  these  two 
)ranches  on  the  same  side,  at  twelve  inches  from 
he  ground,  in  such  tiianner  that  each  plant  may 
lave  a  Icng  and  a  short  otic,  but  horizontally  on 
he  same  side  also  one  after  anotfjer,  all  the 
iranches  and  fasten  them  with  cords  or  withes,  so 
hat  they  may  form  a  line  parallel  with  the  earth, 
ud  leave  the  entire  branches  untouched.  At  tlie 
oniuiencement  of  the  third  year,  the  plants  will 
lave  branches  to  form  a  hedge. 

The  height,  form,  &e.  of  u  hedge  iijay  be  regti- 
ited,  according  to  the  taste  or  convenience  of  the 
nitivator,  by  cutting  off  the  branches,  when  cov- 
red  with  leaves,  and  feeding  the  silk  wortn. 
•!ome  cultivators  are  permitting  standard  trees  to 
TOW  up  out  of  their  hedges  at  the  distance  often 
)r  twelve  feet  frotii  each  other.  This  is  doubtless 
in  improvement,  as  by  cutting  away  the  hedge,  an 
ircbard  of  standard  trees  would  be  left,  should  it 
iver  be  found  desirable  so  to  do.  Rails  might 
llso  be  inserted  into  the  standards,  and  a  good 
ence  easily  made.  '!'o  make  a  hedge  from  the 
jed  it  is  only  necessary  to  sow  the  seed  and  then 
reat  the  plants  in  the  same  tiianuer  as  if  trausplan- 
sd  from  the  nursery. 

With  regard  to  the  inquiry  of  Mr  Paige  respect- 
ng  engaging  the  services  of  some  person  of  expe- 
ience  in  tnanagiug  the  silk  worm,  we  can  only 
.ay  that  we  have  numerous  applications  of  the 
lame  kind,  which  as  yet  we  are  unable  to  sujtply. 
But  we  will  her§  take  occasion  to  say  to  all  such 
lersons,  male  or  female,  who  may  not  be  other- 
vise  engased,  that  by  making  the  fact  known  to 
IS,  we  can  refer  them  to  gentlemen,  who  would 
;ladly  avail  themselves  of  their  services  the  com- 
silk  season,  at  wages  with  which  they  would 
le  satisfied. 


worm,  I  slinll  not  hcsitiite  in  making  them  contti- 
btite  to  that  object!  I  have  already  tnore  than  a 
mile  in  liedge,  and  about  two  acres  in  ntirsery  ; 
and  seedlings  of  hist  season,  sufticicnt  to  add  at 
least  another  acre  to  my  nursery.  In  hedge  and 
nursery,  of  two,  three,  and  four  years  old,  I  have 
about  4,5,000.  If  1  could  procure  a  female  of  suf- 
ficient expirienee  to  take  charge  of  the  silk  worms, 
I  think  I  would  make  the  expetiment  next  sum- 
mer, I  think  my  trees  woulil  furnish  food  for  CO  or 
70  thousand  worms,  perhaps  more.  There  is  no 
one  in  this  part  of  the  country  who  has  any  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  management  of  the  worm. 
i\Iay  I  be  permitted  to  ask,  if  you  can  refer  mo 
to  any  one,  whom  I  could  probably  eiriploy  for 
that  purpose. 

Respectfully,  Your 

Obedient  Serv't. 

J.NO.  Keyes  Paige. 


NATIVE  SIMC. 

A  specimen  of  sewing  silk  was  shown  to  us  a 
few  days  since  by  a  gentleman  of  this  town,  which 
was  produced  on  the  firm  of  Mr  Adams,  of  Wal- 
pole,  Cheshire  county,  and  manufactured  by  Mrs. 
Adams.  It  was  reeled  from  the  cocoons  on  a 
common  hand  rec'  and  spun  on  a  common  spin- 
ning wheel.  Mrs  A.  was  aided  in  tiie  process  by 
no  other  knowledge  than  that  which  she  had  ac- 
quired frofu  reading.  For  smoothness,  evenness 
of  texture  and  strength,  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
which  we  have  ever  examined.  We  have  a  sam- 
ple of  the  silk  in  our  possession,  which  we  shall 
be  glad  to  exhibit  to  any  one  who  may  have  the 
curiosity  to  inspect  it. 

We  are  further  informed,  that  the  trees  from 
which  the  worms  are  fed,  are  but  four  years  from 
the  seed. — JV.  H.  Ai^us. 


Aleant,  Jan.  4th,  1836. 
G.  Comstock,  Esq., 
Sir: — I  have  for  the  last  four  summers  en- 
gaged iu  the  culture  of  the  mulberry.  My. object 
)riginally  was,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  hedging  ; 
md  I  shall  continue  it,  but  if  eventually  my  hedges 
;an  be   turned  to   a'-'ount,  by  the  aid  of  the  silk 


Price  of  Maki.ng  Cocoons. — In  most  of  our 
estimates  of  the  profit  of  a  mulberry  plantation, 
we  iiave  put  down  the  labor  of  making  silk  at 
three-fourths  of  its  value,  and  in  no  instance  less 
than  one  half.  A  few  days  since,  a  silk  grower 
from  Mansfield  informed  us  that  he  was  ready  to 
contract  for  making  cocoons  at  $1  a  bushel,  which 
is  one  third  of  theprice  they  are  now  selling  at 
the  Silk  Factory  in  this  city.  He  remarked  that 
he  could  furnish  the  help  and  make  a  fair  profit 
at  that  price.  From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen 
that  foliage  sufficient  to  make  a  bushel  of  cocoons 
is  worth  on  the  tr(;e  $2,00  and  according  to  the 
quantity  ordinarily  consumed  in  making  a  bushel, 
14  cents  a  pound.  Taking  this  as  a  basis  of  a  cal- 
culation, a  farmer  may  readily  ascertain  the  income 
he  may  derive  from  this  source  without  interfer- 
ing with  his  other  agricultural  operations.  The 
sale  of  mulberry  foliage  is  a  very  itnportant  article 
of  traffic  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  will  soon  be  in  America.  Every  farmer 
who  sets  out  mulberry  trees  will  very  soon  derive 
a  fair  profit  from  them,  though  he  may  not  be  dis- 
posed to  engage  in  the  culture  of  silk.  We  hope 
no  farmer  will  neglect  to  provide  in  this  manner, 
a  fund  from  which  both  himself  and  his  posterity 
may  draw  at  pleasure. 

Atlantic  Silk  Cojjpany. — A  number  of  the 
citizens  of  Nantucket  have  reeently  associated  for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  manufacture  of  silk, 
with  iilierior  reference  to  the  production  of  the 
raw  material.  They  have  assumed  the  name  of 
the  "  Atlantic  Silk  Company,"  and  propose  invest- 
ing a  capital  of  not  exceeding  $40,000.  From  an 
article  on  the  subject  in  the  Inquirer,  it  is  manifest 
they  have  taken  hold  of  the  business  with  an  en- 
ergy and  zeal  which  will  ensure  success.  They 
have  purchased  a  site  for  a  factory,  and  are  about 
erecting  a  building  60  by  30  feet.  They  have 
a  so  contracted  for  an  engine,  machinery,  &c.,  and 
expect  to  turn  out  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
year  upwards  of  three  hundred  yards  of  rich 
heavy  fabrics  per  week. 

Beaver  Silk  Company. — The  silk  busin«ss  is 
"  going  ahead"  in  Pennsylvania.  A  company  has 
lately  been  formed  in  Philadelphia  by  the  name  of 
'The  Heaver  Silk  Culture  and  Manufacturing 
Company. — The  capital  stock  of  the  Company  is 
50,000,  and  a  tract  of  land  near  Beaver  Falls  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  has  been  purchased  for 
their  operations.  Samuel  C.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  edi- 
tor of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  has  been  elec- 
ted President  of  the  Company — Silk  CuUurist. 


The  Manufacture  of  Silk. — We  have  here- 
tofore had  occasion  to  s])eak  of  the  success  with 
which  the  power  loom  had  been  applied  by  Mr 
Gay  to  the  weaving  of  Silk.  But  the  only  exper- 
imerK.4' which  had  then  been  made,  had  been  made 
ui)on  an  old  and  very  awkwardly  constructed  cot- 
ton loom.  Within  the  last  three  Weeks,  one  of 
the  new  looms,  with  improvements  by  Mr.  Gay, 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  silk  has  been  put 
in  operation  upon  a  piece  of  fine  white  Pongee 
Handkerchiefs,  three  quarters  wide.  This  loom 
has  put  at  rest  all  doidit  that  might  before  have 
been  entertained  in  relation  to  the  practicability  of 
weaving  silk  in  this  manner.  We  have  several 
times  made. the  observation  by  marking  the  piece 
with  a  pencil,  and  the  looltf  has  woven  an  inch 
and  a  half  of  this  fabric  in  one  minute.  Others 
have  at  different  times  witnessed  the  operation,  of 
the  loom  and  their  observation  of  the  result  has 
been  precisely  the  same.  The  speed  is  regulated 
at  one  hundred  and  forty  strokes  of  the  lathe  per 
minute,  and  the  fabric  which  it  turns  off  is  in  no 
manner  inferior  to  the  imported  article. 

The  girl  who  attends  it  is  an  experienced  cot- 
ton weaver  and  one  of  the  smartest  in  the  country. 
She  affirms  that  she  can  without  difficulty  tend 
four  of  them,  and  turn  off  one  hundred  yards  of 
goods  per  day.  What  will  Louis  Phillipe  say  to 
tbat  ? — Providence  Journal. 


Have  you  made  up  your  mind  with  regard  to 
entering  into  the  mulberry  culture?  If  you  have 
not,  let  no  consideration  deter  you  from  it  longer 
than  the  coming  spring.  A, few  dollars  laid  out 
in  white  mulberry  seed,  and  morns  multicaulis 
cuttings,  if  these  should  be  judiciously  cftltivated, 
wouldlay  the  foundation  of  future  independence. 
We  wish  the  farmer  in  moderate  circumstances  to 
bear  in  mind  that  a  single  acre  in  mulberries, 
will  clothe  and  educate  his  children  ;  that  five 
will  enable  him  to  live  sumptuously,  and  lay  by 
enough  in  ten  years  to  leave  his  family  indepen- 
dent.— Farmer  and  Gardener. 

India  Rubber  Fabric— A  discovery  has  been 
reeently  made  by  Mr  Charles  Goodyear,  by  which 
India  Rubber,  after  having  been  dissolved,  can  be 
restored,  by  a  cheap  process,  to  its  original  white- 
ness and  the  l)ure  gum  formed  into  a  fabric  to  be 
used  instead  of  cloth,  leather,  or  parchment,  and 
can  be  moulded  into  almost  any  form,  and  can  also 
be  combined  in  a  variety  of  ways  with  cloth,  cord- 
age or  leather.  Being  first  made  white,  it  admits 
of  every  shade  of  color  woked  in,  and  is  as  dura- 
ble as  the  rubber  itself. 
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(For  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
I.I9IB  FOR  THE  CULTURE  OP  COTTOIV,  &c. 

Courtland,  Ala.  Jan.  29,  1836. 
Dear  Sir: — I  have  been  reading  Ihe  Annalea  de  I'Ag- 
ricullure  Frangaise,  of  1835,  on  the  use  of  lime  as  a  man- 
ure, by  the  celebrated  chemist,  M.  Puvls,  as  also  your 
invaluable  book,  the  Complete  Farmer  and  Rural  Econo- 
mist,ani  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  maybe 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  Cotton.  It  is  represented  as 
being  permanent  in  its  effects,  vvhich  is  a  great  point  it) 
all  stimalanls  applied  to  the  produce  of  Cotton.  I  sup- 
pose you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  Cotton  never  matures 
itself  as  a  plant,  at  least  in  our  latitude  :  the  same  weed 
has  on  it  the  open  cotton,  the  bloom,  and  all  the  incipi- 
ent preparation  fiir  bloom,  until  this  preparation  is  cut 
short  by  the  frost,  and  consequently  has  more  and  more 
need  of  stimulating  aid  as  it  advances  with'its  fruits- 
Evanescent  manures,  such  as  cotton  seed,  applied  in  the 
Spring,  give  a  momentary  impulse  to  its  growth,  hut  are 
exhausted  before  the  fruit  is  ripe,  which  is  the  time  it 
requires  the  most  aid.  Sucli  manures  suit  well  for  In- 
dian Corn,  &c.     In  the  treatise  above   alluded  to,  the 


author   asserts   the  formation  of  lii 


IS   an    operation 


which  employs  all  the  forces  of  vegetation —and  these 
forces,  directed  to  this  formation  have  no  energy  left  to 
give  a  great  developement  to  plants  :  but  when  the  vege- 
table finds  the  calcareous  principles  already  formed  in  the 
soil,  it  makes  use  of  them ji  and  preserves  all  its  forces  to 
increase  its  own  vigor  and  size.  He  further  adds,  that 
"  lime  modifies  the  te.xture  of  the  soil  —  makes  it  more 

friable — invigorates.it — randers  it  mora   permeable 

gives  it  the  poiver  to  better  resist  moisture  as  well  as 
dryness  —  that, it  produces  in  the  soil  the  humate  of  lime 
which. encloses  a  powerful  means  of  fertility —  that  lime 
increases  much  the  energy  of  the  soil  and  of  plants  to 
draw  from  the  atmosphere  ihe  volatile  substances  of 
which  plants  are  composed,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon 
and  azote — that  the  limed  soil  in  furnishing  to  plants 
the  lime  v?iiieh  they  need,  relieves  the  soil  and  plants 
from  employing  their  powers  to  produce  it  —  and  finally 
that  lime  promoies  the  formation  of  fixed  substances 
earthy  or  saline  neceesary  to  vegetables."  If  the  above 
quotation  be  even  partially  true,  it  produces  every  effect 
necessary  to  the  successfol  cultivation  of  cotton  ;  and 
especially  if  jt  will  guard  it  in  any  good  degree  from  the 
sudden  effects  of  too  much  moisture  or  drought.  Cotton 
is  better  quajified  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  exigencies 
in  which  it  may  be  placed  than  any  plant  witli  which  1 
am  acquainted,  provided  it  has  time  to  prepare  itself  If 
the  season  is  dry,  iis  tap  root  will  penetrate  the  clay  in 
search  of  moisture,  to  the  depth  of  many  feet,  while  its 
feeders  or  side  roots  are  near  the  surface  to  receive  such 
as  may  come  witliin  their  range  :  the  limbs  or  branches 
are  short  and  near  each  other,  while  the  bolls  are  very 
close  to  each  other,  or  in  other  words,  with  crowded 
fruit.  If  the  season  is  a  moist  one,  the  tap  root  descends 
but  a  short  distance ;  the  branches  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween, and  the  fruit  scattering. 

Being  thus  impressed  with  the  importance  of  lime  as 
a  manure,  my  attention  has  been  drawn  to  its  production. 
The  neighborhood  in  which  !  reside  abounds  with  grey 
limestone,  which  upon  being  calcined  makes  very  white 
strong  lime  ;  but  we  are  altogether  ignorant  of  the  man- 
ner of  producing  it,  except  in  brick  kilns,  and  on  laro-e 
og  heaps  upon  which  the  rock  is  placed  after  it  is  broken 


in  small  pieces.  I  have  searched  your  book  in  vain  fiir 
information  on  this  subject;  but  have  concluded,  from 
the  situation  which  you  hold  as  editor  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Farmer,  the  information  was  within  your  reach. 

In  Mackenzie's  "  Five  Thousand  Receipts,"  page  323, 
is  an  article  headed  "Method  of  burning  Lime  without 
kilns,"  in  which  it  is  stated,  they  place  the  limestone  in 
large  bodies,  which  are  called  coaks,  the  stones  not  being 
broken  small,  as  in  the  ordinary  method,  and  calcine 
these  heaps  in  the  way  used  for  preparing  charcoal.  To 
prevent  the  flnme  from  bursting  out  at  the  top  and  sides 
of  these  heaps,  turfs  and  earth  are  placed  against  them, 
and  the  aperture  partially  closed,  and  the  heat  is  so  regu- 
lated and  t.-ansfused  through  the  whole  mass,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  increased  size  of  the  stones,  the  whole 
becomes  thoroughly  calcined.  Owing  to  my  ignorance 
of  such  things,  the  above  conveys  to  my  mind  a  very 
indistinct  idea  of  a  coak.  If  I  were  altogether  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  limestone,!  should  suppose  the  rock  was 
set  on  fire  like  wood. 

Will  you,  my  dear  sir,  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  such 
information  on  this  subject  as  may  be  in  your  power,  a«d 
particularly  in  relation  to  the  construction  of  the  coaks ; 
their  size  at  the  base,  the  manner  of  communicating  heat, 
if  by  eyes,  their  breadth  and  height,  how  the  heat  is 
transfused,  if  by  flues,  how  they  run  and  how  formed, 
and  how  many  days  it  will  require  to  burn  one  with 
wood  (of  coal  W9  have  none) ;  and  how  much  lime  a 
given  sized  coak  may  be  expected  to  yield  If  you  are 
unacquainted  with  the  coak,  please  inform  me  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  most  economical  and  approved  plan  of 
making  lime.  I  have  made  one  effort  to  make  a  kiln,  but 
have  notsucceeded  as  well  as  I  expected.  It  was  twelve 
feet  at  the  base,  with  three  eyes,  about  the  size  of  those 
in  brick  kilns,  in  the  form  of  a  cone  abjiut  17  feet  high, 
covered  with  dirt  near  to  tho  top  on  three  sides,  and 
daubed  with  mortar  on  the  fourth,  or  side  of  the  eyes; 
we  burnt  it  industriously  seven  days;  but  either  from 
misconstruction,  or  some  other  cause,  the  mass  is  not  cal- 
cined. Please  let  me  hear  from  you  on  this  subject  as 
early  as  possible,  as  also  your  views  as  to  the  time  and 
mode  of  application,  and  greatly  oblige,  &c. 

John  F   Moselv. 

B 11  the  Editor. — The  foregoirig  presents  fi)r  inquiry  an 
important  item  in  arts  and  rural  economy.  Directions 
relative  to  the  best  and  cheapest  mode  of  converting  lime 
stone  into  quicklime,  would  be  of  great  utility,  and  our 
friends  and  correspondents  would  confer  a  great  favor,  bv 
communications  on  that  subject.  We  will  advert  to  it 
again  as  soon  as  time  and  room  will  permit,  and  do  what 
we  can  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  respected  writer  of  the 
above  article. 


STOKE  COAL,  IN   MICHIGAN. 

We  have  been  presented  with  a  specimen  of  Stone 
Coal,  from  a  bed  recently  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the 
Shiawassee  river.  The  specimen  presented  is  evidently 
of  *tlie  bituminous  kind,  and  it  is  said  the  indications  are 
decidedly  favorable  toils  being  found  in  large  quantities. 
Should  that  be  the  case,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than 
allude  to  the  immense  benefits  it  will  confer  upon  a 
country,  naturally  somewhat  destitute  of  fuel,  and  to  the 
great  facilities  that  exist  for  its  transportation,  by  means 
of  the  river  and  neighboring  lakes  to  any  of  the  countries 
lying  upon  their  borders.  The  bed  has  been  secured  by 
an  enterprising  gentleman  of  this  village— .'Jren  Arhor 
State  Journal. 

We  understand  that  the  tract  of  land  of  about  600 
acres,  which  includes  this  bed  within  its  limits,  is  situa- 
ted on  the  south  bank  of  the  Shiawassee  river,  was  re- 
cently purchased  by  the  gentleman  above  alluded  to,  for 


Ira  A.  Blossom  and  Elijali  D.  Efuer,  Esqrs.  of  this  city, 
who  are  the  present  proprietors.— fiujaio  Com.  Mv. 
(Conimunicatiun.) 
LUCERNE. 

AIr  Fessenden  :— I  saw  in  your  paper,  a  week  or  two 
since,  an  inquiry,  whether  it  would  do  to  sow  lucerne 
with  wheat.'  Last  Spring,  1  had  a  piece  thus  sowed. 
The  seed  was  good  and  sowed  in  abundance ;  the  land  in 
good  condition,  the  soil  suitable,  the  wheat  a  good  crop, 
except  it  was  a  little  injured  by  being  lodged.  But  the 
lucerne,  which  came  up  well,  was  nearly  all  gone  when 
the  wheat  was  harvested.  1  do  not  know  that  this  cir- 
cumstance should  discourage  future  trials.  It  certainly 
will  not  prevent  me  from  making  them. 

Small  Farmer. 

By  the  Editor. — The  principal  difficulty  in  rearing  lu- 
cerne consists  in  establishing  it  in  the  soil,  by  protectin" 
the  young  plants  during  the  two  first  years.  When 
young,  lucerne  is  very  tender  and  liable  to  be  smothered 
or  stifled  by  weeds,  or  by  the  grain  which  is  generally 
sown  with  lucerne  us  well  as  with  other  grass  seeds.  Ac- 
cording to  English  writers,  the  ground, where  lucerne  ie 
sowed  should  be  made  perfectly  free  from  weeds,  or  the 
seeds  of  weeds.  Lucerne  does  not  come  to  perfection 
till  thethird  year,  when  it  becomes  hardy  and  will  pro- 
teel  itself  against  weeds  and  all  vegetable  intruders. 

tD°NoTicE  TO   Subscribers  in  Nova   Scotia. We 

have  made  arrangements  with  Mr  Ed%vard  Brown,  of  the 
Acadian  Recorder  office,  Halifax,  to  act  as  agent  for  the 
New  England  Farmer,  and  he  is  authorized  to  receive 
and  receipt  for  subscriptions.  By  this  arrangement,  sub- 
scribers will  have  their  papers  delivered  to  them  in  Hal- 
ifax, free  of  postage,  and  those  residing  from  the  city  will 
be  subject  only  to  the  regular  rate  of  postage  from  Hali- 
fax. Those  who  do  not  receive  their  papers  regularly, 
or  have  lost  their  numbers,  can  have  the  deficiency  sup- 
plied on  application  to  Mr  Brown,  who  has  duplicate 
numbers  in  his  possession. 

ITEMS. 

The  U.  S.  Bank  bill  passed  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania 
on  Monday  week,  and  the  House  promptly  concurring 
in  the  few  amendments,  it  was  passed  to  the  Governor 
and  obtained  his  signature. 

The  Copper  Mines  of  Flemington,  N.  J.  are,  it  is  said, 
productive,  and  the  operations  of  the  miners  successful. 
These  are  the  only  Copper  Mines  in  the  United  Slates, 
that  have  paid  for  working. 

The  Portland  Argus  states,  that  about  two  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  morning,  Maine  Hall  (Bowdoin  College) 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  which  took  in  the  N.  E.  corner. 
The  principal  part  of  the  books  and  clothing  of  Ihe  stu- 
dents were  saved  ;  but  the  Atheneum  Society  has  lost  its 
valuable  library  entirely.  The  College  is  said  to  have 
$4000  insurance. 

Letters  from  Mr  Vail,  our  Charge  d'Affairesat  London, 
reached  Washington  on  Sunday,  announcing  that  our 
affairs  with  France  were  settled,  and  the  money  was 
ready. 

The  Niantic  cotton  factory  owned  by  Mr  Joel  Loomis 
at  Lyme,  Conn,  was  burnt  to  the  ground  a  few  days 
since.  The  loss  is  about  $20,000,  of  which  $10,000  was 
insured  at  Hartford. 

A  Mr  Luther  Harmon  was  so  badly  beaten  in  a  drunk- 
en fray  in  the  town  of  Union,  Me.  that  he  died  before 
reaching  home. 

inrWe  have  received  a  number  of  Reports  of  Commit- 
tees,  &c.  connected  with  the  Transactions  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  and  shall  in 
our  n«xt  paper  commence  their  publication. 


Vl'!  .  XIV.  ^0.  33. 
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BRIGHTON  jMAKKET,— MosuAv,  Fkb.  2a,  I6i0., 
Ke|ioTlril  IVirthe  lUiily  Ailvertiser  ."i  I'nlrioU 

At  Market  5()5  Bocl'Cattlfi,  uinl  8i^0  SliKep. 

Pmcts — Beef  Cattle — Last  weeU's  prices  for  a  like 
quality  were  liardly  sup|)iirieil.  IMoro  nl"  ilie  bt-st  quali- 
ties were  at  market,  consequently  a  larger  nunjber 
brought  our  highest  quotations.  We  noticed  a  few  yokes 
extra  taken  at  4  Is  3d,  and  one  yoke  or  two  at  something 
more.  We  quote  first  quality  at  3tis  a  311s ;  second 
do.  at  303  a  34s  Gd  ;  tliird  do.  24s  a  28s  Ud. 

Sliccp — We  notice  sales  as  follnws  several  lots  were 
selected,  and  several  entire,  viz.  24s,  3Us,  33s,  3tis,  a  39s 
and  42s. 

Swine — None  at  market. 


WANTED, 

Vol.  I.,  N.  E.  Farmer,  for  which  a  high  price  will  be  give 
Feb.  24  GEO.  C.  BARKETT. 


GREAT  CALF. 

r  Elisha  M.  Jeiicks,  of  W^ar.-  House  Point,  Conn,  has 
a  Heilor  Call",  which  is  presumed  to  be  the  largest  that  can 
be  produced  in  this  couii'ry,  according  to  Us  age.  Is  of  deep 
red — calved  iVlav  1,  [iio4,  Irom  blood   stock — weighed,  when 

)uihs  old,  SOO  ll)S.— 10  months,  9uO  lbs.— 12  months,  1065, 
and  20  months,  1315  lbs. — Irom  a  cow  formerly  owned  by  the 
late  Samuel  Slater,  Esq.  Providence,  R.  1.,  and  she  from  an 
imported  cow,  and  without  any  extra  .-.eeping.       6l      feb.  24 


'WIIiL.IAM  SHERIDAN,  GARDENER, 

Returns  his  sincere  thanks  to  those  gentlemen  w'ho  have 
patronized  him  for  the  last  year,  and  lakes  this  opportunity  of 
informing  them  and  the  potilic,  that  he  will  continue  the  busi- 
ness of  JoL>L>mg  in  Gardens,  by  the  day  or  by  contract.  W 
■ill  endeavor  to  give  satislaction  to  all  those  who  may  feel 
disposed  to  favor  him  with  au^  thing  in  his  line,  to  which  he 

'11  attend  with  punctuality. 

N.  B.  All  orders  left  at  the  stores  of  Messrs  Worcester  & 
Peirce,  corner  of  Court  and  'I'remonl  streets  ;  Messrs  Hoveys, 
Market  street ;  Mr  Barrett's  Seed  Store,  or  at  his  own  resi- 
dence. No.  2  Theatre  Alley,  will  be  promptly  and  faithfully 
attended  to.  feb.  24. 


PREMIUM  SPRING  SEED  WHEAT. 

Can  be  had  of  ihe  subscriber,  in  Fitchburg,  31^2,50  per 
ushel.  Thepinducto!  this  kind  (known  bylhename,  Black- 
ea  or  .'^myrna.)  has  been  5j,  50  and  30  to  the  acre  for  the 
last  three  jears.  PAVSON    WILLIAMS. 

Feb.  24,  \336. 


TREES  &  SEEDS. 

100  lbs.  White  Italian  Mulberry  Seed,  direct  from  the  most 
lelebrated  silk  disiriri  in  Italy. 
75  lbs.  White  iMulberry  seed  of  American  growth. 
60,000  Chinese  Mulberry  cuttings,  perfectly   prepared  for 
planting. 

2500  Chinese  Mulberries,  of  large  size,   900  of  which  are 
inoculated  on  the  While  Mulbeny,  which  gives  them  addi- 
1  i.ardihood,  price  ^bi)  per  100.    These  trees  were  planted 
m  an  orchard,  which  it  is  necessary  now  to  remove. 

35.000  Chinese  JIulberries  of  the  usual  sizes  at  ^525  to  g30 
per  100  and  some  of  larger  sizes  at  ,937  per  100. 

Fruii  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Green  House  Plants,  Roses, 
Bulbous  Roots,  &c.,  the  collection  of  which  is  unrivalled,  and 
priced  Calali'gues  of  which  will  be  to  sent  every  ap|>hcant. 
Double  Dahalias,  above  500  most  splendid  varieties  and  com- 
prising 200  very  rare  and  superior  kinds,  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere  in  the  Union. 

Garden,  Agricultural  and  Flower  Seeds,  an  immense  col- 
lection, comprising  all  the  new  and  rare  varieties  of  vegeta- 
bles, &c.,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  Catalogue. 

20   Bushels  of  the  celebrated  Chevalier  Barley. 
100  lbs.  F.arly  Crimson  Clover  or  Trifolium    incarnatum. 
2000  lbs.  While  Dutch  Clover. 
20  Bushels  Talauna;  Wheal. 
10      "         Venetian  Wheat. 

Early  Angus  and   HApetown  Oats,    the    latter 
weighing  'i'Ubs.  per  bushel. 
Orchard  Grass  Seed. 
Tall  Meadow  Oats  Grass. 
Italian  Rye  Grass. 
100     "         Pocy's  Perennial  Rye  Grass. 
200    lbs.      Finest  Provence  Lucerne. 
20  Bushels  New  White  Field  Beans,  very  productive. 
300      "         Early  NonparicI— Lancashire  Pink  Eye— Tay- 
lor's'Forty  Fold  andolhcr  celebrated  Potatoes. 
35      "        Potato  Onions. 

.Mso— Field  Burnet,  St  Foin  or  Esparcette,  Large  Riga 
Flax,  Lentiles,  Vetches.  Millet,  Yellow  Clover,  a  superior 
laroe  var'etv  of  Teazel,  two  new  varieties  of  Castor  Oil 
Bean,  Weld,'  Woad,  Madder,  &c. 

Orders  sent  direct  per  mail  will  receive  immediate  atten- 
tion, and  Seeds  in  quantity  will  be  supplied  at  very  moderate 
rates.  WM.  PRINCE,  &  SON. 

Lin.  Bot.  Garden  and  Nurseries,  Flushing  near  N.  York. 
Feb.  24.  2t 
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MASS.  IIORT.   SOCIETV. 

A  slated  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Society,  will  be  held  at 
their  Hall  on  Siiiurday.  March  5tli,  12.  M. 

Feb.  24  E.  WESTON,  Rcc.  Sec. 


J"  ARM  ■WANTED, 

Wanted  to  purchase,  a  Furin.  containing  from  60  to  200 
acres,  or  more,  within  (j  miles  of  the  city  Inquire  at  134, 
Tremont  street,  Boston.  Feb.  24. 


•WANTED  TO  HIRE. 

A  Farm  of  about  100  acres  suitable  tor  tillage,  pasturage, 
iSiC.  is  wanted  for  a  term  of  years  —  to  be  situated  within  50 
miles  from  Boston.     .*pply  al  this  office. 

Feb  17.  3l 


Two  ( 
caster. 


WANTED, 

r  three  hands  al   the  HorJicuitural   Gardens  in  Lan- 
2t  Feb   17. 


VAI,UABl.E  NEW  -WORK  ON  SILK. 

American  Silk  Grower's  Guide,  is  this  day  published  at  the 
office  of  the  New  England  Fanner— being  the  Sri  of  growing 
the  Mulberry  and  manufacture  ol  Silk  on  the  system  of  suc- 
cessive crops  each  season — by  V^'in.  Kknrick,  author  of  the 
New  American  Orchardist;  112  pp.  price  42  cents,  neatly 
bound  in  cloth.  Booksellers  and  traders  supplied  on  favorable 
terms.  Feb.  17  GEO.  C.  HARRETT. 


WANTS   A    SITUATION   AS   GARDENER. 

A  young  man  who  is  acquainted  with  p'lie  growing,  grapes, 
framing,  and  gardening  in  all  its  branches.  The  advertiser  is 
skilled  in  botony,  qui  nescit  absteneai  and  acted  in  some  of  the 
best  places  in  the  British  h.mpire  and  has  also  a  knowledge  of 
nursery  business,  so  much  so  that  he  trusts  he  would  give 
satisfaction. 

Any  application  made  to  J.  B.  at  the  office  of  this  paper 
will  be  respectfull}*  attended  to.  3t 


FARM  TO  LET. 

To  be  let  orleased,  for  Farming  purposes,  all  the  unoccu- 
pied Lands  at  East  Boston,  belonging  to  the  Company — con- 
sisting of  more  than  five  huudred  acres  of  excellent  Upland 
and  Salt  Marsh, 

The  l.'pland  is  capable  of  producing  large  quantities  of 
hay  and  pasturing  many  cattle. 

For  a  milk  farm,  it  is  probable  superior  to  any  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Boston;  the  occupant  will  have  the  preference  of  sup- 
plying the  Maverick  House  with  milk  and  cream,  which  will 
go  far  towards  paying  the  rent  of  the  Farm.  The  Farm, 
House  and  l'«arns  are  in  gootl  order,  and  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  sea  manure  around  the  Island. 

Apply  at  the  Land  Office  of  the  East  Boston  Company, 
or  near  the  Maverick  House. 

WM.  FETTYPLACE, 
Feb.  10.  4t  Superintendent. 


1'  11 1 C  E  S  OF  COUNTRY   VllODVCE. 


CORRECTED    WITH    GREAT    CARE,  WEEKLY. 


WANTED  A  SITUATION 

As  Gardener,  a  steady,  active  man,  who  is  conversant  with 
every  ilepartment  of  the  business,  and  has  lived  for  some 
years  in  some  of  the  most  respectable  places  in  Massachii 
setts,  and  will  be  highly  recommended  by  his  former  employ 
ers.  Any  commands  directed  to  T.  L.  G.,  care  of  l\lr  P. 
Mooney,  Rook  Store,  Federal  Street,  will  be  respectfully 
attended  to.  January  5th,  1836. 


FARM  TO  LET  IN  MEDFORD 

About  5  miles  from  Boston;  containing  40  acres  of  excel- 
lent Land,  well  adapted  to  mowing,  tillage  andpasturage. 
Said  farm  has  been  heretofore  improved  as  aniilk  farm. 

Apply  to  Luther  An^ier,  near  Medford  Bridge. 

N.  B.  Adjoining  the  above  farm  is  about  the  same  number 
acres,  of  similar  land,  which  may  be  had  on  application  to 
NATHAN  ADAMS,  Esq. 

Medford,  Nov.  2fi,  18.35.  tf 


FINE  EARLY  PEAS. 

F.arliest  Dwarf  Peas — the  earliest  variety  of  Peas,  grown 
from  20  to  24  inches  high — consequently  require  no  sticks. 
Early  Washington  Peas  ;  a  very  productive  early  variety. 
"        Charlton        "        Early  Golden  Hotspur,  do. ; 
Bishop's  Eaily  Dwarf,  do.  ;  very  Dwarf  and  early. 
.\lso — Dwarf  Scyineiar  Peas — Anew  variety  from  Scot- 
land ;  this  Pea  will  be  found  a  great  acquisition  for  a  very  pro- 
ductive and  delicious  tate  sort. 
Dwarf  Blue  Imperial  Pea; 
Large  Dwarf  ,VIarrowfat,  do. ;  &c.  &:c. 
All  the  above  were  raised  expressly  for  the  New  Englanp 
Seed  Store,  Nos.  51  fi-  52,  North  .Market  Street. 


PLASTER. 

Calcined   Plaster  for  J-tocco   Work,    Ground  Plaster  for 
manuring  lands,  in  barrels  anO  casks.  Iiom    the   Lubec  Mills, 
constantly  for  sale  by  GEO.  CLARK  &  CO.  T  Wharf 
Fi-b.    10,  1836.  3m 


■WHITE  DUTCH  CLOVER. 

GOO  Ib.s.  very  fine  White  Dutch  Clover,  (free  from  foul 
seed)  just  received  from  Holland,  and  for  sale  by  GEO.  C. 
•BARRETT.  Feb.  3. 


Apim.es,     Russells  and  Baldw.ns. 
Beans,  white,  .... 
Bekf,  mess, 

Cargo,  No.  1. 

prime,  .... 

Bekswax,  (American)     . 
liuTTKR  store.  No.  1,     . 

Chk.kse,  new  milk,  . 
Feathers,  northern,  geese, 
southern,  geese, 
Flax,  American, 
Fish,  Cod,  .        i       . 

Flour,  Genesee,      .        .     cash 
Baltimore,  Howard  street, 
Baltimore,  wharf, 
Alexandria, 
Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow  . 

southern  flat  yellow- 
white. 
Rye,  northern. 
Barley,  .     ■    .        . 

Oats,  nor  hern, .     (prime) 
Hav,  besl  English,  per  ton  of  2000  lbs 
eastern  screwed,  . 
hard  pressed,    . 
Honey, 
Hops,  1st  quality 

2d  quality    . 

Laku,  Boston,  1st  sort,     . 

southern,  1st  sort. 

Leather,  slaughter,  sole, 

do.         upper, 

dry  hide,  sole, 

do.        upper,  . 
Philadelphia,  sole. 
Baltimore,  sole,  . 
Lime,  besl  sort. 

Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  of  2200  lb; 
Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  extia  clear,  . 
Navy,  mess    . 
bone,  middlings,  scarce. 
Seeds,  Herd's  Grass, 
Red  Top, 

Red  Clover,  nnrlhem. 
Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 
Tallow,  tried,     . 
Wool,  prime,  or  Saximy  Fleect 

American,ifull  blood,  washed 
do.        3-4ths  do. 


do. 


do.        1-4  and  common 

Native  washed 
J,       f  Pulled  superfine, 
1st  Lambs,     . 
2d      do. 
3d      do, 
1st  Spinning,     . 
Southern  pulled  wool  is  generally^  5  cts. 
less  per  lb. 
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PROVISION    MARKET. 

retail  prices. 
Hams,  northern. 

southern,  and  western. 
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Potatoes, 
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SITUATION  WANTED  AS  GARDENER. 

A  steady,  active,  married  nian  is  in  want  of  a  sitnaticn  as  a 
Gardener.  He  is  conversant  la  every  deparlmcnl  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  is  also  acquainted  with  the  management  of  a  vjege- 
lahlefarm;  unders  ands  taking  care  of  Cows,  Horses.  &c., 
has  lived  in  .some  of  the  most  respectable  places  in  Massachu- 
setts and  can  produce  the  highest  recommendalions  from  his 
former  employers.  Any  communication  directed  lo  the  care 
of  J.  D.  Williams,  Koxbury,  or  at  this  office,  will  receive  im- 
mediate attention.  Feb.  17. 


A    SMAIiL  PIjACE  -wanted, 

Not  less  than  five  or  over  forty  mdes  from  the  city  of  Bos 
Ion,  about  ten  acres  good  land,  the  soil  a  substratum  of  sand 
in  preference  lo  clay,  with  a  small  house  in  good  repair  and 
well  finished,  a  small  barn  and  out  buildings  in  good  order. 
wilhin  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  walk  of  the  centre  of  a  well 
settled  and  thriving  village. 

Any  person  wht>  has  a  place  of  the  above  description  to 
dispose  of  cheep,  will  please  to  address  by  mail  V.  X,(  New- 
burynort,  wiih  a  minuale  des^fkition  of  buildings,  soil,  situa- 
tion and  price.  3t  Feb.  10,1836. 
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NEWENGLANl^  FARMER, 


FEB.  34,  i" 


sassssiiSiSir^irfS". 


THE    WINTER    KING, 


O  !  what  will  become  of  ihee,  poor  little  bird  ? 

The  muttering  storm  in  the  distance  is  heard; 

The  rough  winds  are  waking,  the  clouds  growing  black  ! 

They  'II  soon  scatter  snow-flakes  all  over  thy  back  ! 

From  what  sunny  clime  hast  thou  wandered  away  ? 

And  what  art  thou  doing  this  cold  winter  day  ? 

'  I'm  pecking  the  gum  from  the  old  peach  tree, 
The  storm  does'nt  trouble  me — Pee,  dee,  dee.' 

But  what  makes  thee  seem  so  unconscious  of  care  ! 
The  brown  eaith  is  frozen,  the  branches  are  bare  ! 
And  how  can'st  thou  be  so  light-hearted  and  free, 
Like  Liberty's  form  with  the  spirit  of  glee, 
When  no  place  is  near  for  thine  evening  rest. 
No  leaf  for  thy  screen,  for  thy  bosom  no  nest  ? 

'  Because  the  same  hand  is  a  shelter  for  me, 
That  took  off  the  summer  leaves  ! — Pee,  dee,  dee.' 

But  man  feels  a  burden  of  want  and  of  grief, 
While  plucking  the  clusters  and  binding  the  sheaf ! 
We  take  from  the  ocean,  the  earth  and  the  air ; 
And  all  their  rich  gifts  do  not  silence  our  care 
In  summer  we  faint ;  in  the  winter  we  're  chilled. 
With  ever  a  void  that  is  yet  to  be  filled. 

'  A  very  small  portion  sufEcient  will  be, 

If  sweetened  with  gratitude  !  —  Pee,  dee.  dee.' 

I  thank  thee,  bright  monitor  I  —  what  thou  hast  taught 
Will  oft  be  the  theme  of  the  happiest  thought. 
We  look  at  the  clouds,  while  the  bird  has  an  eye 
ToHim  who  reigns  over  them  changeless  and  hiwht! 
And  now,  little  hero,  just  tell  me  thy  name. 
That  I  may  be  sure  whence  my  oracle  came. 

'  Because,  in  all  weather  I'm  happy  and  free. 
They  call  me  the  Winter  King'  —  Pee,  dee,  dee.' 

But  soon  there  '11  be  ice  weighing  down  the  light  bough 

Wheron  thou  art  flitting  so  merrily  now  I 

And  though  there's  a  vesture  well-fitted  and  warm. 

Protecting  the  rest  of  thy  delicate  form, 

What  then  wilt  thou  do  with  thy  little  bare  feet 

To  save  them  from  pain  'mid  the  frost  and  the  sleet. 

'  I  can  draw  them  right  up  in  my  feathers  you  see  ! 
To  warm  them,  and  fly  away  !  —  Pee,  dee  dee.' 


CFrom  the  Sonnets  of  rilleaja.) 
ON  PROVIDENCE. 
"  Qual  madre  ifi^li  con pielosoaffctto." 
Even  as  a  mother  o'er  her  children  bending 
Yearns  with  maternal  love  :  her  fond  embraces 
And  gentle  kiss  to  each  in  turn  extending, 
One  at  her  feet,  one  on  her  knees,  she  places, 
And  from  their  eyes,  and  voice,  and  speaking  faces, 
Their  various  wants  and  wishes  comprehending. 
To  one  a  look,  to  one  a  word  addresses. 
Even  with  her  frowns  a  mother's  fondness  blending. 
So  e'er  us  watches  Providence  on  high. 
And  hope  to  some,  and  help  to  others  lends 
And  yields  to  all  an  open  ear. 
And  when  she  seems  her  favors  to  deny. 
She  for  our  prayers  alone  the  boon  suspends, 
Or  seeming  to  deny,  she  grants  the  prayer. 


Criterion  of  a  Woman. — Her  voice  and  car- 
riage may  serve  as  an  index  to  tlie  mind.  When 
you  hear  a  lady  in  conversation  whose  tones  re- 
semble the  shrieking  of  a  bagpipe  —  beware  !  for 
yon  may  depend  upon  it  she  is  a  shrew.  Or  if 
her  voice  sounds  like  tho  beating  of  a  drum  muffled 
for  a  soldier's  funeral,  tlirro  is  equal  cause  of 
alarm  ;  in  most  cases,  it  will  be  found  that  she  is 
sullen  and  perverse.  Some  women  there  are  who 
talk  .so  flippantly  that  you  might  well  mistake  it 
for  the  rattling  of  a  cart  wheel  over  the  pavement. 
Beware  also  of  these  ;  tliey  are  closely  akin  to  the 
hyena.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  mince  their 
words,  or  speak  in  a  languid  drawling  tone,  you 
have  every  reason  to  fear  that  they  are  made  up 
of  deceit  and  hypocrisy,  and  would  prove  unwor- 
thy of  your  esteem  and  confidence.  But  give  me 
a  voice  that  is  clear,  full,  soft,  and  musical.  If  it 
be  a  female  who  possesses  it,  I  would  ask  no  bet- 
ter recommendation.  It  will  generally  be  found 
that  she  is  above  deceit  —  sincere  in  her  friend- 
ships—  warm  in  her  attachments,  and  ardently 
devoted  to  those  whom  she  loves. — Paul  Ulric. 


Speckled  Butter. — "  Do  you  want  to  buy 
real  prime  lot  of  butter  ?  "  said  a  Yankee  notio 
pedlar,  who  had  raked  a  load  at  fifty  differen 
places,  to  a  Boston  merchant. 

"  What  kind  of  butter  is  it  ?  "  asked  the  buye; 

"  The  clear  quill  ;  all  made  by  my  wife,  from 
dairy  of  forty  cows  ;  only  two  churnings." 

"  But  what  makes  it  so  many  different  colors  ?  ' 
said  the  merchant. 

"  Darnation !  liear  that  now^.  I  guess  yoi 
wouldn't  ax  that  question  if  you'd  see  my  cows 
for  they  are  a  darn'd  sight  speckelder  than  th' 
butter." 


Study. — There  is  no  doubt  that  a  scarcity  of 
books  is  favorable  to  the  pro|)ensity,  and  even  in 
many  cases  to  the  success  of  study.  One  sur- 
rounded by  books  becomes  satiated  or  discouraged, 
I  am  not  certain  which,  by  the  mere  spectacle  of 
their  number.  Many  a  man  has  been  spoiled  for 
a  student  by  the  possession  of  a  large  library. 

"The  first  time,"  says  some  one,  "  that  I  found 
myself  the  regular  frequenter  of  a  hirge  library,  it 
affected  me  with  a  painful  feeling.  I  had  come 
too  suddenly  upon  the  world  of  literature,  and  the 
coutemjjlation  of  it  made  me  wretched  ;  for  the 
mind  expands  but  gradually  to  knowledge,  as  the 
eye  does  to  light,  and  aches  without  seeing,  when 
brought  too  abruptly  into  the  glare. 

A  Petticoat  Pleader. — A  lawyer  pleading  a 
cause  against  a  l.ady,  indulged  in  a  multitude  of 
digressions,  which  overcame  the  patience  of  the 
lady,  who  interrupted  him.  "My  lord,"  said  she, 
"  here  is  the  case  in  a  single  word  : — I  engaged  to 
pay  the  opposing  party  a  certain  sum,  for  a  piece 
of  tapestry  of  Flanders,  with  figures  as  handsome 
as  your  lordship  ;  he  attempted  to  palm  upon  me 
a  wretched  daub,  with  figures  as  ugly  as  the  coun- 
sel opposed  to  me ;  am  I  not  releaserl  from  my 
bargain  ?"  1'his  comparison,  which  flattered  the 
vanity  of  the  judge,  completely  disconcerted  the 
opponent,  who  had  no  reply  to  make,  and  the  lady 
gained  her  cause. 


REGISTER  FOR  1836. 

James  Loring^,  132  U'asliinglon  street,  has  just  publishei 
llie  Massachcsetts  Register  for  1836.  containing  Ihi 
names  of  the  new  Legislature,  now  Cilj'  officers  Justices 
Lawyers,  Ministers  and  Physicians  throughout  the  Stale. 
Also,  a  complete  list  of  the  'Post  Masters,  Militia  Oflicers 
Colleges;  Education,  Jlissionary,  Bible,  Tract,  Sabbat 
School,  Medical,  Literary,  iMarine,  Temperance,  Charitabl- 
and  Anti-Slavery  Societies;  Banks  and  hisurance  Compa 
nies ;  National,  Army  and  Navy  Departments ;  Names  o 
Consuls,  names  and  location  of  all  the  Banks  in  New  Eng 
land,  Census  of  Boston  lor  1835,  an  account  of  the  Commerc. 
of  Boston  for  1835,  particulars  of  the  Great  Fire  in  Nev 
York,  &c.  &c.  2t  Feb.  3 


35,000  WHITE  MULBERRY  TREES. 

The  Subscriber  will  cngage.it  applied  for  soon,  a  part  o 
whole  of  the  above  number  of  White  Mulberry  Trees,  ver' 
thrifty  and  in  good  order,  to  be  delivered  in  the  spring. 

N.  H.     On  hand,  White  Midberry  Seed. 
Feb.  3  G.  C.  BARRETT. 


TO  BE  LET. 

A  Farm,  situated  iu  Medford,  now  occupied  by  Mr  Noal 
Johnson,  containing  about  220  Acres  of  Land,  ina  higli  slatt 
of  cultivation  ;  the  buildings  are  commodious  and  in  gooc 
repair.  It  has  the  advantage  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Rai 
Road,  and  the  Middlesex  Canal  running  through  it,  and  ii 
bounded  on  Mystic  River,  which  afford  great  facilities  for  trans 
porting  manure,  &c.     Possession  given  Isl  of  April  next. 

Also  —  A  Tan  Yard  in  Charlestown,  near  Mystic  Rivei 
and  occupied  by  the  subscribers,  containing  1000  Vats,  will 
all  the  necessary  buildings  and  machinery  for  carrying  on  th( 
tanning  business  extensively.  Connected  with  the  yard  is  : 
water  power  sufficient  for  grinding  2000  Cords  Bark  per  year 
milling  hides,  smoothing  leather,  pumping,  &c.  Also,  a  largj 
and  very  convenient  wharf  for  landing  bark  and  wood.  Pos 
session  given  immediately.  For  further  particulars  inquire  o 
GILHERT  TUFTS,  or 
JOSEPH  F.  TUFTS,  at  the  Yard 

Charlestown,  Jan.  27, 133C.  tf. 


Anecdote — A  schoolmaster,  while  coiTecting 
an  urchin  for  using  bad  language,  told  him  to  go 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  speak  to  one  of 
the  scholars,  and  that  grammatically,  or  he  should 
be  punished.  On  going,  he  thus  addressed  him- 
self to  the  scholar:  "  Thomas,  there  is  a  common 
substantive,  cf  the  masculine  gender,  third  person, 
singular  number,  angry  mood,  who  sits  perched  on 
an  eminence  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and 
wishes  to  articulate  a  few  sentences  to  you  in  the 
present  tense." 


Elega.nt  Extract. — Human  happiness  has  no 
perfect  security  but  freedom  ;  freedom  none  but 
virtue;  virtue  none  but  knowledge  ;  and  neither 
freedom,  nor  virtue,  nor  knowledge,  has  any  vigor, 
or  immortal  hope,  except  iu  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  in  the  sanctions  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion — President  Quincy. 


CiARDElV  SEEDS  AT  §1  PER  BOX. 

Small  Boxes  Garden  Seeds,  containing  a  good  assortment 
for  a  very  small  garden,  for  saje  at  gi  per  box. 

Also  —  A  very  large  assortment  of  (iaiden  and  Flower 
.Seeds,  raised  in  gardens  connected  with  the  Agricultural 
Warehouse,  &.c.  now  ready  for  sale  and  orders  promptly  exe- 
cuted. GEO.  C.  BARRET'l'. 

Jan.  27.  New  England  Seed  Store. 


THE  NEW  ElVGLiAlVD  FARMER 

Is  published  every  Wednesday  Evening,  at  g3  per  annum, 
payable  at  the  end  of  (he  year  — but  those  who  pav  within 
sixty  days  from  the  time  of  subscribing,  are  entifled  io  a  de- 
duction of  lifly  cents. 
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(For  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

irrig-ition, 

By  Hon.  John   VV.  Lincoln. 

(Continued  from  page  'I.^S.) 
7th.  Thf,  Profit  of  Irrigation. 
"The  profit  lesuhing  from  this  operation,  when 
properly  condiietod,  is  always  considerable.  Mr 
Wilkinson  proves,  by  authentic  doouinents,  that 
all  the  out>;oings,  liolh  capital  and  interest,  were 
refunded  in  two  years,  besides  a  very  permanent 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  land.  Mr  Eyres  de- 
rived great  advantage  front  his  meadow  even  the 
first  season,  by  pasturing  on  it  sheep,  cattle,  and 
even  cart  horses.  Mr  Clough  found  that  land, 
which  before  irrigation  was  applied  was  not  worth 
more  than  sis  shillings  per  acre,  was  thereby  in- 
creased in  value  to  £2  1.5s.  jier  acre,  even  to  a 
farmer;  and  if  let  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  market 
town  in  the  neighborhood,  would  fetch  £3  10s.  if 
not  more.  The  fcdiowing  is  the  statement  given 
of  profit  from  the  formation  of  an  irrigated  mea- 
dow on  the  estate  of  Mr  Ferguson,  of  Pitfour,  in 
Scotland,  who  lias  carried  on  that  species  of  im- 
provement, with  much  energy  and  success. 
1st.  Interest,  at  7  1-2  per  cent,  on  the  ori- 
ginal expense  of  making,  £10,  on  an 
average  per  Scotch  acre,  -  -  -  £0  15  0 
■2d.  The  old  rent  of  the  land,  -  -  -  -0100 
3d.  The  annual  expense,       -     .     .     -       0    8  0 


£1  13  0 
"  The  annual  value  being  £4  per  acre,  hence  it 
is  stated  there  is  a  clear  profit  of  £2  7s.  per  acre 
per  annum. 

"  A  very  distinct  account  is  given  of  the  ex- 
pense and. profit  of  a  water  meadow,  in  the  Hamp- 
shire Report.  'J'he  produce  is  stated  at  £9  3s.  4d. 
per  annum,  without  including  the  advantage  of 
folding  the  sheep  from  the  meadow,  on  tillage  or 
other  uplands,  which  is  estimated  to  be  worth  16s. 
8d.  more.  The  expenses,  including  the  interest 
of  the  money  expended  in  forming  the  meadow, 
amount  to  £5  18s.  6d.,  leaving  a  balance  of  £3  4s. 
lOd.  in  fiivor  of  the  meadow.  It  is,  however, 
alleged,  that  neither  the  grass,  nor  the  hay,  con- 
tains those  feeding  or  fattening  qualities,  which 
are  found  in  upland  herbage.  The  stock  ivill  hold 
their  own,  or  keep  in  the  state  they  were  in  when 
put  to  such  food  ;  they  will  increase  in  size,  but 
not  in  condition.  Others  will  not  admit,  to  its  full 
extent,  the  truth  of  that  doctrine,  and  besides 
maintain,  that  the  benefits  resulting  from  irriga- 
tion are  sufficiently  ample  to  supportthe  practice, 
even  though  its  produce  may  not  possess  a  feeding 
or  grazing  quality.  Nor  Is  the  pecuniary  profit 
arising  from  irrigation  so  material  as  those  indi- 
rect, or  secondary  advantages  resulting  from  the 
systenj,  which  shall  be  afterwards  detailed. 

8th.    The   Grasses  best   adapted  for   Water 
Meadows. 
■"  Where  .the  catch-work  systenn  is  adopted,  the 


surface  of  the  meadow  is  rarely  much  broken  ; 
the  ii.-itiiriil  grasses  in  the  ground  are  trusted  to, 
and  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  procure  any  seeds, 
except  for  bare  or  vacant  spots.  When  ridges, 
however,  are  formed  by  the  spade,  or  the  i)lough, 
they  are  generally  tiestitute  of  grass  when  first  laid 
down.  It  is  net  essary,  therefore,  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  such  plants  as  are  best  calculated  to  jiroduce 
valuable  and  abundant  crops.  'I'hc  most  usual 
are, — 1st,  Perennial  red  clover,  cow,  or  marl 
grass  {tnfolium  Jlcxiiosum)  ;  2d,  The  rough  stalk 
meadow  grass  (poa  trivialis)  ;  and  3d,  The  crest- 
ed dog's-tail  {q/nosurus  cristatus) ;  Timothy  {pfde- 
um  pratense)  is  greatly  preferred  for  water  mead- 
ows in  America  ;  and  in  boggy  lands,  florin  {agros- 
tis  stolonifera)  is  found  peculiarly  productive  in 
that  species  of  soil.  Where  the  object  is  pasture, 
rather  than  hay,  white  clover  ought  not  to  be 
omitted.  The  soil  of  itself,  when  watered,  will 
produce  grasses  the  most  congenial  to  the  state  of 
tne  land,  and  the  degree  of  moisture  applied  to  it; 
but  a  little  manure  at  the  commencement  of  irri- 
gation by  beds  (unless  the  turf  has  been  pared 
and  preserved  to  be  put  upon  the  surface)  is 
thought  by  some  adviseable. 

9th.  The  Stock  to  be  fed  on  Water  Meadows. 
"  The  advantage  which  a  sheep  farmer  derives, 
when  the  climate  will  admit  of  it,  by  feeding  his 
ewes  and  lambs  in  spring  on  a  watered  meadow, 
can  hardly  be  estimated.  At  that  pinching  period 
of  the  year  food  is  always  scarce,  and  lambs  once 
checked  in  their  growth  cannot  soon  be  fattened 
afterwards.  There  is  an  interregnum  (if  I  maybe 
allowed  to  use  that  expression)  between  the  vege- 
tation of  one  year  and  that  of  another,  which  is 
best  supplied  by  an  early  crop  of  grass.  Where 
this  expedient  is  not  resorted  to  (unless  where 
Swedish  turnips  are  extensively  cultivated)  the 
farmer  may  have  nothing  to  give  his  flocks,  and 
then  he  will  suff'er  severely.  During  spring.  Bake- 
well  recommends  that  no  heavier  slock  than  sheep 
or  calves  should  be  admitted  on  the  meadow. 
Much,  however,  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
soil  and  subsoil,  for  where  either  consists  of  gravel, 
a  farmer  can  feed  his  cows  during  spring,  and 
after  making  a  considerable  quantity  of  cheese, 
may  obtain  three  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  In  Wilt- 
shire, after  a  crop  of  hay  is  taken,  it  is  not  usual 
to  attempt  a  second,  unless  hay  is  very  scarce  ;  for 
the  grass  being  of  a  soft  nature,  it  takes  so  much 
time  to  dry  that  it  can  seldom  be  well  made  into  hay, 
but  it  is  of  much  greater  value  when  fed  with 
dairy  cows,  who  may  remain  on  the  meadows,  till 
the  flooder  begins  to  prepare  for  the  winter  water- 
ing. In  autumn,  fatting  beasts,  and  even  cart 
horses,  have  been  put  on  a  water  meadow. 

lOth.  On  Water  Meadow  Hat. 
"  The  grass  of  water  meadows  being  frequently 
large  and  coarse  in  its  nature,  makes  it  advisable 
to  cut  it  young ;  and  then,  if  it  be  well  made,  the 
hay  is  of  a  nourishing  and  milky  quality,  either 
for  ewes,  or  dairy  cows.  It  has  likewise  been 
given   to  horses,  and   when  properly  made,  they 


thrive  upon  it.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  observe, 
that  from  the  great  succulence  of  the  herbage,  the 
making  of  water  meadow  hay  requires  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  of  attention  ;  and  that  when  the 
grass  from  which  it  is  made  has  been  overwatered, 
or  rendered  impure  by  scum  or  mud;  or  when 
the  hay  has  been  ill  made  in  the  fields,  or  injured 
in  the  stacks,  it  will  be  hurtful  to  any  stock  to 
whom  it  is  given  ;  but  that  altogether  originatcB 
tiom  mismanagement  ;  and  it  has  been  found  by 
experience,  that  cows,  if  they  do'not  fatten  so  well, 
yet  give  much  more  milk  from  water  fed  hay,  cut 
early,  from  its  softness  and  siicculency,  than  from 
any  hay  made  from  grass  naturally  instead  of  be- 
ing artificially  irrigated. 

11th.  Objections  urged  against  Irrigation. 

"  It  has  been  asserted,  that  water  meadows  ren- 
der a  country  unhealthy,  by  making  the  water 
stagnant.  But  no  opinion  can  be  more  erroneous. 
In  fact,  where  meadows  are  irrigated,  the  water 
must  constantly  be  passing  over  the  surface  with 
a  brisk  current,  and  always  kept  in  action,  to  be 
of  any  service.  Many  of  the  best  meadows  also, 
in  their  original  state,  were  unwholesome  mo- 
rasses, the  draining  of  which  has  essentially  con- 
tributed to  the  salubrity  of  the  air. 

"  Others  think,  that  though  the  produce  may  be 
increased,  it  becomes  in  a  few  years  of  so  coarse 
a  nature,  mixed  with  rushes  and  water  plants,  that 
cattle  frequently  refuse  to  eatit,  and  when  they 
do,  their  appearance  proclaims  that  it  is  far  from 
being  of  a  nutritious  quality.  But  this  objection 
is  never  applicable  to  meadows  skilfully  made, 
and  properly  managed  ;  and  whenever  the  grasses 
are  coarse,  they  should  be  cut  earlier,  if  intended 
for  hay.  Rushes  and  water  plants  are  proofs  that 
the  meadow  lies  too  flat  and  is  ill  managed. 

12th.  Advantages  of  Irrigation. 
"  Where  the  situation  is  favorable,  the  following 
benefits  result  from  the  ]>ractice  of  irrigation.  1st, 
With  the  exception  of  warping,  it  is  by  far  the 
easiest,  cheapest,  and  most  certain  mode  of  im- 
proving poor  land,  in  particular  any  poor,  dry, 
gravelly  soil.  2d,  The  land,  when  once  im- 
proved, is  put  in  a  state  of  perpetual  fertility,  \v\t\t- 
out  any  occasion  for  manure,  or  trouble  of  weed- 
ing, or  any  other  material  expense.  3d,  Itbecemcs 
so  productive  as  to  be  capable  of  yielding  the 
largest  bulk  of  hay,  besides  one  or  two  crops  of 
pasture,  every  year.  4th,  In  favorable  situations, 
it  yields  grass  early  in  the  season,  when  it  is 
doubly  valuable  ;  and  .5th,  Not  only  is  the  land 
thus  rendered  fertile,  without  having  any  occasion 
for  manure,  but  it  produces  food  for  animals, 
which  is  converted  into  manure  to  be  used  on 
other  lands,  thus  augmenting,  in  a  compound  pro- 
portion, that  great  source  of  fertility.  Were  these 
advantages  more  genera  ly  known,  or  more  fully 
appreciated,  all  the  districts  in  the  kingdom  might 
become  like  South  Cerney,  in  Gloucestershire, 
where  every  spring  or  rivulet,  however  insignifi- 
cant, is  made  subservient  to  the  purpose  of  irriga^ 
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tioii,  fertilizing,  in  proportion  to    its  size,  either  a 
small  quantity  or  a  large  tract  of  land. 

13th.  Improvement  suggested  in  the  practice 
OF  Irrigation. 

"In  some  recent  publications  on  the  snhject  of 
irrigation?  hints  are  suggested  for  the  fartjjer  ex- 
tension and  improvement  of  that  operation.  The 
first  is,  that  of  watering  land  by  machinery.  If 
the  land  he  put  in  a  proper  form  for  ii'rigation, 
and  supplied  with  a  good  stream,  at  jiroper  sea- 
sons, there  can  be  no  difference,  from  the  method 
of  getting  it  on  the  surface  ;  and  if  all  others  cir- 
cumstances are  equally  favorable,  the  same  fertility 
may  be  expected  from  water  thrown  up  by  a  drain 
mill,  as  that  which  runs  from  a  brook.  A  cheap 
and  effectual  power  for  the  raising  of  water,  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  flow  about  ten  acres  at  a 
time,  would  be  an  invaluable  acquisition  ;  for  a 
productive  water  meadow  is  probably  the  true, 
mark  of  perfection  in  the  management  ef  a  farm. 
The  other  suggestion  is,  that  of  employing  ma- 
chinery to  throw  up  not  oidy  fresh  but  even  sea 
water  for  irrigation.  It  is  well  known  how  much 
all  kinds  of  stock  are  improved  by  salt  marshes 
and  how  beneficial  to  them  is  a  moderate  quantity 
of  saline  matter.  There  are  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom  where  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  these 
advantages  might  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense." 

In  a  treatise  on  "  British  Husbandry,"  publish- 
ed under  the  superintendance  of  the  "  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowleilge,"  in  vol.  1, 
chapter  34,  after  noticing  the  advantages  of  irriga- 
tions, on  page  533  may  be  found  the  following 
'  summary  ' : — "  Taking  into  consideration  all  these 
circumstances,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  im- 
provement  of  land  by  irrigation  is  of  the  very  first 
importance,  and  should  never  be  neglected  wher- 
ever practicable  ;  that  is  to  .say,  wherever  the 
elevation  of  the  land  will  allow  of  the  water  being 
flowed  over  it,  and  afterwards  drained  off;  for,  in 
such  situations,  any  kind  of  ground,  be  it  ever  so 
poor,  may  be  benefitted  to  a  degree  that  will  more 
than  repay  the  charg^.  Most  small  rivulets  on 
the  sides  of  slopes  may  bo  dammed  sufficiently 
for  the  purpose  at  very  slight  cost  ;  and  where  no 
impediments  are  occasioned,  either  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  holders  of  neighboring  property,  or 
hy  nulls  upon  the  stream,  the  operation  will  not 
alone  add  to  the  immediate  value  of  the  estate, 
through  the  |)rofit  derived  from  that  portion  of  the 
farm  so  improved,  but  also  from  the  facilities 
which  it  affords  to  the -other  branches  of  hus- 
liandry  ;  among  which,  perhaps  not  the  least  is 
the  saving  which  it  thus  occasions  of  all  manure 
upon  the  irrigated  land  ;  for  not  only  is  the  ground 
maintained  in  its  fertility  solely  by  the  application 
of  water,  but  the  sheep  which  are  fed  upon  it  are 
invariably  folded  upon  the  arable." 

If  a  fact  can  be  established  by  the  testimony  of 
two  or  three  witnesses,  I  think  that  I  have  conclu- 
sively shown  that  the  artificial  use  of  water  on 
land  is  highly  beneficial  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  I  claim  that  the  evidence  ju-oves  much  more  ; 
if  irrigation  is  useful  in  the  humid  atmosphere  of 
England,  is  it  not  certain  tiiat  good  husbandry 
requires  the  practice  of  it  in  this  country.'  where 
our  climate  is  not  so  moist,  and  rains  not  so  fre- 
quent. To  me  the  inference  is  irresistible,  and  I 
should  be  willing  to  rest  the  case  here,  was  I  not 
able  to  cite  some  authorities  of  our  own  country. 
Having  already  occupied  so  much  space  in  e.xtracts 


from  different  agricultural  books,  I  shall  only 
refer  to  the  authors,  whose  characters  are  probably 
all  well  known  to  the  Judge.  I  would  ask  him  to 
consider  the  evidence  of  Deane,  whose  testimony 
has  been  considered  for  many  years  as  entitled  to 
imy)licit  credit.  I  would  call  his  attention  to  the 
"  Farmer's  Assistant,"  compiled  and  published  in 
his  own  vicinity  ;  to  Drown's  "  Compendium  of 
Agriculture,"  and  to  the  several  volumes  of  the 
"New  England  Farmer."  There  is  also  in  the 
seventh  volume  of  the  "  Agricultural  Repository 
and  Journal,"  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Ag- 
ricidtural  Society,  a  valuable  communication  on 
the  same  subject  from  the  late  General  Hull,  which 
would  well  repay  a  republication., 
(To  be  continued,) 


The   Committee  ap|)ointed  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society,  on  "  Vege- 
table and  Grain  Crops,"  respectfully  offer  the  fol- 
lowing Report.     They  award — 
To  John  Smith,  of  Westminster,  in  the  county 
of  Worcester,  for  his  most  extraordinary 
crop  of  Oats,  being  on  one  acre  and  one 
eighth  of  an  acre,  99  3-4  bushels,  or  88 
bushels  and  two  thirds  to  an  acre,  $20 

To  William  Carter,  of  Fitchburg,  county  of 
Worcester,  for  his  crop  of  Barley,  58 
bushels  on  one  acre,  $20 

To  Henry  Sprague,  of  Barre,  county  of  Wor- 
cester, by  way  of  gratuity,  on  his  fine 
crop  of  Barley  on  a  field  of  four  acres  and 
seventyfour  rods,  226  bushels,  being  50 
1-2  bushels  on  an  acre,  $15 

To  Payson  Williams,  of  Fitchburg,  for  his 
crop  of  Potatoes,  515  bushels  on  one 
acre,  $20 

To  the  same  person  for  his  crop  of  Black 
Sea,  or  Smyrna  Wheat,  sown  second 
week  in  May,  35  bushels,  of  60  lbs.  to 
the  bushel,  (awarded  as  a  gratuity,  as 
no  premium  was  offered  on  Spring 
Wheat,)  $20 

The  committee  would,  as  usual,  recommend 
that  the  statements  of  the  claimants,  in  their  own 
words,  be  published  in  the  New  England  Farmer. 
The  committee  ask  leave  again  to  express  their 
regret  that  the  premiums  offered  by  the  Society 
should  have  commanded  so  little  attention  from 
our  able  and  ))ractical  agriculturists.  The  only 
claim  made  under  the  head  of  Vegetable  Crops, 
has  been  on  potatoes,  and  that  by  a  farmer  of 
great  merit,  who  in  years  past  entitled  himself  to 
the  premium  nearly  as  often  as  all  other  claimants 
put  together.  Of  grain,  the  crops  of  oats,  barley, 
and  wheat  exhibited,  have  been  very  respectable, 
but  there  has  been  little  or  no  competition.  As 
to  carrots,  common  beets,  mangel  wurtzel,  sugar 
beets,  parsnips,  ruta  baga,  common  turnifis,  cab- 
bages, not  a  single  application  has  appeared,  nor 
for  dry  peas  and  beans.  The  committee  can 
think  of  but  few  ways  of  accounting  for  this. 
One  reason  may  be  that  the  quantity  required  is 
too  great;  another  may  be  that  labor  is  too  high  ; 
a  third  probably  is  that  most  of  these  vegetables 
to  be  used  for  cattle  have  been  little  thought  of 
among  us  till  of  late  years,  and  all  im|)rovements 
in  husbandry,  if  not  considered  as  innovations 
unworthy  of  notice,  come  into  general  u.se  with  a 
tardy  pace.  But  still  another  cause  suggests  itself, 
and  which   your  committee  hope  and  trust  is  the 


most  conunon  of  all,  and  that  is,  that  our  good  far- 
mers, although  they  raise  large  quantities  of  vege- 
tables for  their  .stock,  do  not  deem  it  worth  the 
pains  and  labor  of  making  them  known,  the  pre- 
miuius  notwithstanding.  If  what  is  last  assigned 
be  true,  —  while  it  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that  the 
object  of  the  trustees  is  in  some  good  measure 
accomplished,  —  it  seems  to  afford  a  reason  why 
the  premiimis  might  be  discontinued  as  nearly 
useless. 

That  vegetables  for  cattle  to  a  considerable 
extent  are  provided  by  good  farmer.s,  (|  articularly 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  and  other  places,  where 
milk  in  winter  is  in  greater  request,)  far  beyond 
what  was  formerly  done,  is  quite  obvious  to  every 
observer,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  done  to  a  much 
greater  amount,  must  be  thought  desirable  by  all 
who  take  into  view  our  long  winters,  and  that,  in 
the  absence  of  vegetables,  our  cattle  get  no  succu- 
lent foorl,  but  barely  subsist  on  dry  hay,  and  this, 
a  great  part  of  it,  of  a  coarse  and  ordinary  qual- 
ity. The  committee  can  do  no  more  than  to 
recommend  an  increased  attention  to  this  part  of 
husbandry  ;  not  only  as  it  will  be  showing  kind- 
ness to  the  poor  animals,  but  as  affording  profit  far 
exceeding  the  expenditure. 

It  has  occurred  to  your  committee,  that  as  the 
experiments  for  crops  of  corn,  potatoes,  barley 
and  rye,  have  been  numei-ous  for  years  past,  and 
the  various  modes  of  culture  minutely  set  forth  by 
the  claimants,  and  published  in  pamphlets  and  in 
the  N.  E.  Farmer,  and  little  more  information  can 
be  expected  or  perhaps  needed,  as  to  their  culti- 
vation, it  may  be  well  to  discontinue  the  premiums 
on  those  articles,  and  to  devote  the  means  of  the 
Society  to  other  objects,  such  as  rotation  of  crops, 
and  the  best  management  of  farms,  and  the  greater 
improvements  of  breeds  of  animals  by  importation 
and  otherwise,  &c.  T  he  articles  of  Indian  corn 
and  potatoes  and  grain,  as  before  mentioned,  are 
so  necessary  to  every  family  throughout  New 
England,  and  we  are  and  always  have  been  so 
much  in  the  habit  of  raising  them,  that  their  cul- 
tivation will  naturally  be  attended  to  without  pub- 
lic encouragement,  and  can  now  be  done  with  the 
aid  of  all  the  skill  that  particular  experiments  can 
furnish. 

These  remarks,  however,  your  committee  would 
not  be  understood  as  applicable  to  joheat.  This 
article  of  bread  stuff  has  been  found  of  late  to  suc- 
ceed much  better  than  formerly  in  Massachusetts, 
and  to  have  become  a  more  certain  crop,  owing 
mainly  perhaps  to  new  kinds  which  have  been 
introduced  of  this  grain.  As  there  is  no  S])ecies 
of  bread  stuff  of  which  we  import  com|)arably  so 
much,  as  flour,  the  conmiittee  think  it  will  be  well 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  wheat  by  handsome 
premiums.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr  Williams,  of 
Fitchburg,  has  received  pr  .niiums  last  year  and 
this,  on  a  species  of  wheat  little  known  here,  called 
Black  Sea,  or  Smyrna  wheat.  It  is  sown  in  the 
spring  and  much  esteemed.  Another  kind,  called 
Gilman  wheat,  introduced  some  years  ago,  is  raised 
with  success  and  to  considerable  extent  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  worth  com- 
monly two  bushels  of  rye,  while  the  same  quantity 
of  one  as  the  other  is  generally  raised  on  the  acre. 


Work The  great  excellency,  the  infinite  su- 
periority of  our  government  consists  in  this :  it 
sets  everything  in  motion.  Agriculture,  manufac- 
tures and  commerce,  go  forward  with  energy. 
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CO.MMITTEKS. 

On  Improvements — Morrill  Allen,  Josluin,F,(lily, 
Jesse  Perkins. 

On  Produce — Nathan  Mitchell,  Samuel  A.  Fni- 
zer.  Pardon  Keith. 

On  Jf'orking  Oj-fii— Pascal  Bassett,  Wal.lo 
Haywaril,  Peter  Salinond. 

On  Mamifitclnres—Movtou  Eddy,  Eleazcr  Har- 
low, Zenas  Keith,  Jr. 

On  Fancy  Articles — Bartholomew  Brown,  Ben- 
jamin B.  Howard,  William  S.  Eddy. 

On  Stock — David  Oldham,  Solomon  Howard, 
John  Tildcn,  Jr. 

On  Ploughing — George  W.  ^^■ood,  Edwaid  F. 
Jacobs,  Paul  Hathaway. 

On  Butter,  Cheese,  Inventions,  Sfc. — Holmes 
Sprasrue,  Horace  Collamore,  Joshua  Bates. 

Committee  of  Arrangements — Abram  Washburn, 
Abram  Washburn,  2d,  Dion  Bryant. 

A  list  of  the  Ofliccrs  we  published  some  time 
ago. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Improvements,  ifc. 

Claims  were  entered  for  the  premiums  offered 
for  converting  fresh  meadow  or  swampy  laud  to 
English  mowing,  by  Capt.  Thomas  Reed,  of 
Abington,  Waldo  Hayvvard,  of  E.  Bridgewater, 
and  Dr  Anthony  Collamore,  of  Pembroke. 

Only  one  claim  was  presented  for  the  premiums 
offered  ou  account  of  mulberry  trees,  and  that  by 
Benj.  Hobart,  Esq.  of  Abington,  to  whom  was 
awarded  the  first  premium  of  $25.  Mr  H.  has 
878  trees  over  four  years  old,  which  liave  been 
transplanted  and  arranged  in  a  convenient  manner 
for  feeding  the  silk  worm,  besides  a  large  number 
of  younger  trees. 

Claims  were  presented  for  the  premiums  offer- 
ed for  making  the  greatest  number  of  rods  of  stone 
wall,  by  Benj.  Hobart,  Esq.  of  Abington,  Rev. 
Morrill  Allen,  and  Robert  Barker,  of  Pembroke. 
As  the  greatest  part  of  Mr  Hobart's  wall  was  built 
previous  to  the  offer  of  the  premium,  his  claim 
was  not  admitted.  ftFr  H.  accompanied  his  claim 
with  a  particular  account  of  the  improvements  he 
had  made  on  his  farm  within  the  last  ten  years. 
Bv  his  statement  it  appears  that  the  product  has 
increased  four  fold.  The  committee  were  much 
pleased  to  see  the  extensive  and  permanent  im- 
provements he  had  made,  and  the  neat  appearance 
of  his  whole  farm,  and  would  recommend  to  all 
those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  barren  soil  of 
Plymouth  county,  to  look  at  Mr  Hobart's  farm 
before  they  go  to  the  far  west  to  seek  a  more  pro- 
ductive soil. 

Mr  Allen  having  made  314i  rods  of  wall  the 
past  year,  is  entitled  to  the  first  premium  ;  Mr 
Barker  having  made  267  rods,  is  entitled  to  the  2d. 

Claims  were  entered  for  the  premiums  offered 
for  making  compost  manure  by  Rev.  Morrill 
Allen,  of  Pembroke,  Ezra  Weston,  Esq.  of  Dux- 
bury,  Capt.  Salmon  Howard,  and  Ebenezer  Cope- 
land  of  W.  Bridgewater,  Paul  Hathaway,  and 
George  W.  Wood,  of  Middleborough,  and  Benj. 
Hobart,  of  Abington.  The  number  of  loads  made 
by  each  (40  cubic  feet  being  considered  a  load,) 
were  as  follows,  viz.  Mr  Allen  778,  Mr  Weston 
685,  Air  Howard  570,  Mr  Copeland  521,  Mr  Wood 
418.  Mr  Hobart  340,  Mr  Hathaway  193.  Had  the 
quality  of  Mr  Allen's  manure  been  equal  to  that 
of  Mr  Weston's  he  would  have  been  entitled  to 
the  first  premium,  but  as  it  was  not  considered  so 


by  the  Committee,  they  awarded  the  premiums  as 
published  hist  week. 

Ihrce  claims  were  entered  for  the  premiums 
cillered  for  the  best  cultivated  farm.  But  as  nei- 
ther of  the  claimants  complied  with  the  terms  of 
the  offer  in  presenting  their  claims,  they  were  all 
rcjectiMl  by  the  conunittee. 

In  the  hope  of  exciting  a  spirit  o(  emulation  on 
a  subject  intimately  connected  with  the  agricultu- 
ral interest  and  general  accommodation,  the  'I'rus- 
tces  in  1825,  offered  a  premium  of  $50  to  the 
town  ill  the  county  of  Plymouth  through  which 
the  roads  should  be  put  in  the  best  condition,  and 
most  extensively  bordered  with  usefid  and  orna- 
mental trees  in  October  1835.  The  Selectmen 
of  the  town  of  Scitiiate  having  duly  entered  a 
claim  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  town, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  6th  and  7th 
of  October  last,  examined  the  principal  roads  run- 
ning through  said  town  of  Seituate.  The  roads 
viewed  appear  to  have  been  much  improved  within 
the  last  ten  years,  by  widening,  straightening,  re- 
moving rocks,  turnpiking,  &c.  nearly  all  the 
bridges  having  been  new  built,  widened  and  cov- 
ered with  stone  and  gravel,  are  now  of  convenient 
width,  the  sides  well  secured  by  substantial  rail- 
ing supported  by  stone  posts.  Yet  notwithstand- 
ing the  exertions  made  and  the  extensive  improve- 
ments effected,  as  the  inhabitants  (with  very  few 
exceptions)  have  neglected  to  cultivate  useful  and 
ornamental  trees  on  the  borders  of  the  roads,  the 
committee  feel  relieved  from  the  responsibility  of 
comparing  the  condition  of  the  roads  in  the  town 
of  Seituate  with  roads  in  other  towns  in  the  coun- 
ty, and  consider  the  Society  released  from  their 
obligation  to  pay  the  premium. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Isaac  Alden. 

Bridgewater,  Nov.  25,  1835. 


Kennebec  Farming. — From  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Kennebec  County  Agricultural 
Society  on  corn,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  &c.,  it 
appears  that  Abraham  Pray,  Jr.  to  whom  was 
awarded  the  first  premium  on  corn,  raised  on  one 
acre,  on  which  he  spread  56  loads  of  manure  and 
ploughed  it  in,  108  bushels  and  12  quarts.  Row- 
land B.  Howard  who  obtained  the  second  premium 
on  2  acres  of  pasture  land  on  which  were  put  20 
loads  of  green  nwnure  and  ploughed  in,  and  20 
loads  of  hog,  sheep  and  compost  manure  put  into 
the  hills,  raised  162  bushels.  Amasa  Tinkham  who 
obtained  the  third  premium,  on  one  acre  of  sandy 
joam  into  which  he  harrowed  12  loads  of  green 
manure  and  put  12  loads  in  the  hills,  raised  78 
bushels  corn,  seven  bushels  pea  beans  and  one 
load  of  pum|ikins.  There  were  several  other 
competitors,  who  though  not  so  successful  as  the 
above,  fell  but  little  short.  The  result  of  each 
effort  afforded  a  strong  demonstration  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  farmer's  proportioning  his  planting 
ground  to  his  btock  of  manure.  If  Mr  Tinkham 
had  spread  his  24  loads  of  manure  on  two  acres, 
which  we  believe  would  not  have  been  a  less  lib- 
eral manuring  than  is  very  common  with  the  far- 
mers in  Maine,  he  would  not  have  been  more  un- 
fortunate than  common  to  have  obtained  no  more 
than  60  bushels  of  corn,  with  nearly  twice  the 
expense  of  labor. 

Leavit  Lothrop  334  bushels  wheat  on  an  acre; 
Mr  Hankerson  33J  bushels.  Moses  H.  Metcalf 
raised  24  bushels  rye  on  one  acre.  Joshua  Wing 
on  an  acre  and  149  rods,  raised  70  bushels  barley  ; 


and  Bradford  Sawtcllc  495  bushels  on  ono  acre 
Jo.slum  \\'ing  on  one  acre  00  rods,  raised  62i 
bushels  of  peas  and  oats.  Abraham  Pray,  Jr. 
raised  584  bushels  of  good  oats  on  one  ai'ro. 

Considering  that  the  last  season  was  hardly  a 
favorable  one  for  any  kind  of  crops  in  Maine,  the 
above  results  are  highly  creditable  to  the  agricul- 
tural (•ommunity  in  the  county  of  Kennebec.  If 
the  same  spirit  of  agricultural  ambition  and  enter- 
prise, which  i)orvudos  that  flourishing  county 
could  be  excited  throughout  the  State,  Maine 
would  not  long  be  less  distignuished  for  her  agri- 
cultural prosperity  and  importance,  than  she  al- 
ready is  for  the  richness  of  her  forests,  and  her 
natural  commercial  advantages  and  facilities  for 
manufactures. 


Prdning  Apple  Trees.  —  It  is  a  common 
practise  to  neglect,  almost  totally,  apple  orchards 
after  they  have  been  planted  ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  neglect,  the  growth  becomes  crooked  and 
irregular  —  branches  incline  upon  the  ground, 
and  become  so  numerous  and  dense  as  almost 
completely  to  shut  out  the  sun  and  air,  —  they 
become  stunted,  and  often  become  covered  with 
moss,  and  the  fruit  small  and  of  inferior  quality. 

Moderate  and  judicious  pruning  would  contrib- 
ute essentially  to  prevent  this  evil,  and  even  to 
recover  trees  which  have  not  too  far  advanced  in 
this  unthrifty  state ;  but  where  they  have  long 
existed  without  care,  and  have  grown  old  and 
become  diseased,  it  is  cheapest  to  remove  them  at 
once,  and  plant  young  and  vigorous  ones  in  their 
places.  Doctoring  diseased  old  trees  is  never  to 
l)e  recommended,  except  they  are  of  some  favor- 
ite, or  choice  variety, 

It  is  not  advisable  to  prune  very  freely,  but  to 
commence  before  the  trees  become  very  large, 
and  by  a  frequent  and  moderate  trimming,  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  a  thick  and  crowded  top.  The 
operation  should  be  so  performed  that  the  straight 
est  and  most  thrifty  branches  may  remain ;  and 
their  distance  asunder  be  such  as  freely  to  admit 
light  and  air. 

In  pruning,  branches  should  be  cut  off  as  close- 
ly as  possible,  provided  it  does  not  occasion  too 
broad  a  wound.  Tlie  place  is  then  sooner  cov- 
ered with  a  new  growth  of  wood.  In  general, 
wounds  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  should 
be  protected  from  air  and  moisture.  !f  not,  they 
become  dry  and  crack,  and  let  in  the  rain  and 
rot,  or  admit  insects.  Tar,  mixed  while  heated 
with  a  quantity  of  whiting  or  pounded  chalk  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  its  running,  is  an  excellent  ap- 
plication. Or  nearly  the  same  jiurpose  is  effec- 
ted if  brick  dust,  or  even  fine  sand,  be  substituted 
for  whiting. 

Pruning  apple  trees  may  be  advantageously 
performed  any  time  during  winter. —  Gentsee 
Farmer. 


Economy  in  Fuel. —  There  is  a  prodigious 
waste  of  coal,  occasioned  by  the  width  of  the 
opening  in  the  grates,  by  which  a  large  portion 
of  the  heat  escapes  up  the  chimney.  The  best 
remedy  is  a  register  so  contrive<l  as  to  diminish 
the  drail  after  the  fire  is  ignited.  A  simple  bar 
of  iron  will  answer  the  purpose  of  diminishing 
the  aperture,  and  any  one  who  will  take  the  trou- 
ble of  trying  the  experiment,  will  be  astonished: 
at  the  tiditional  heat  thro>vn  into  the  room  by  one 
of  extraordinary  thickness.  A  bar  of  iron  that 
will  cost  twenty-five  cents,  will  produce  twenty 
per  cent  more  heat. — Boston  Traveller. 
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MARCH  a,  1836. 


A?J  ADDRESS 

To  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  at  Danvers, 
September  30,  1835,  at  their  Annual  Cattle  Show. 
By  Daniel  P.  King.  (Publislied  by  onlur  ol' 
tlie  Society.) 

fCuntinaed  from  page  250.) 
But  let  it  not  be  inferred  from  these  remarks, 
that  the  [)ul)lic  interest  in  the  suliject  of  agriciil- 
nire  has  declined-,  tliat  the  permanence  of  this 
Soeicty  is  in  danger,  or  tli;it  its  prospects  are  less 
promising  than  they  have  been.  'J  his  large  and 
respectable  assembly  would  contradict  such  an 
opinion  ;  the  long  and  regularly  increasing  list  of 
members  would  confute  it.  The  number  of  ani- 
mals in  your  pens,  the  well  contested  ploughing 
match,  the  products  of  the  dairy,  the  exhibition  of 
manufactured  articles,  elegant  and  varied  in  their 
qualities,  are  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  useful- 
ness and  prosperity  of  your  Society  have  not  de- 
clined. The  fruits  and  flowers  exhibited  on  this 
occasion  are  witnesses  of  the  increasing  interest 
in  the  object  of  your  asso<-iation,  too  welcome  and 
beautiful  to  be  overlooked.  We  hail  these  signs 
as  omens  of  good  for  the  luture,  not  doubtful  nor 
uncertain.  From  the  examination  of  all  these 
fruits  and  flowers,  the  products  of  the  earth,  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  the  beautiful  specimens  of  the 

cunning  workmanship  of  ingenious   hands all 

made  for   njan's  use  and   enjoyment from   the 

liber.il  abundance  of  those  well  furnished  tables, 
we  have  come  up  into  this  temple  of  the  Loid  to 
offer  Him  the  incense  of  deeply  afl^ected  and  grate- 
ful hearts.  By  hymns  and  solemn  prayer  and 
thanksgivings,  we  have  testified  our  gratitude  for 
the  regular  return  of  summer  and  winter,  seed 
time  and  harvest,  for  his  loving  kindness  which 
has  crowned  the  year,  and  for  his  tender  mercies 
which  are  over  all  his  works.  But  our  professions 
of  gratitude  are  like  false  blossoms  on  the  vine, 
beguiling  us  with  the  hope  of  fruit,  if  they  are  not 
accompanied  by  grateful  conduct  as  well  as  by 
grateful  affections  —  they  are  like  fungous  ears 
ou  our  corn  stalks,  fair  in  their  outward  appear- 
ance, but  within  full  of  all  uncleanness,  if  they 
are  not  followed  by  obedient,  virtuous  lives.  To 
a  benevolent  benefactor,  a  proper  improvement  of 
the  gift  is  the  most  acceptable  acknowledgement. 
Have  we,  as  farmers,  made  such  a  practical  ac- 
knowledgement for  the  blessings  by  which  weaie 
surrounded  ?  Have  we  no  neglected  corner  over 
which  the  lazy  demon  of  sloth  has  long  brooded 
in  sluggish  iriaclivity,  and  which  the  busy  hand  of 
industry  would  make  as  blooming  and  fruitful  as 
a  garden  ?  Have  we  no  meadow  abandoned  to 
bulrushes,- flags,  and  croaking  frogs,  which  a  little 
draining  and  dressing  would  cover  with  valuable 
crops  .'  Are  not  our  pastures  infested  with  briars, 
thistles  and  bushes?  Are  there  not  in  our  fields 
hosts  of  weeds  contending  with  the  corn  and  pota- 
toes for  the  mastery,  and  which  will  certainly  gain 
the  victory  unless  we  come  to  the  rescue  ?  Are 
there  by  our  walls  no  belts  of  bushes,  every  year 
making  wider  and  wider  encroachment  upon  our 
cultivated  lands  ?  Are  there  in  our  fields  no  loose 
rocks  and  heaps  of  stones,  obstructing  the  plough 
and  the  scythe,  and  like  blotches  on  the  fair  face 
of  beauty,  disfiguring  the  prospect  ?  Have  we 
no  ruinous,  dilapidated  fences,  temptin"  cattle 
otherwise  orderly  and  well  behaved  to  overleap 
the  modesty  of  their  nature,  and  to  commit  breaches 
against  the  peace  of  the  neighborhood?  Have 
we  in  our  gardens  no  uninvited,  intrudin"-  guests  I 


plants  which  we  have  neither  sowed  nor  watered, 
which  we  might  ofl^er  as  a  most  acceptable  dessert 
to  those  epicureans  of  our  establishment,  who 
place  the  supreme  good  in  pleasure  —  the  pleasure 
of  living  at  ease,  of  faring  luxuriously,  and  of 
growing  fat  ?  Is  it  not  our  fault  that  these  idlers 
have  no  better  emjjloyment  than  to  speculate  find 
philosophize?  Have  we  no  rich  alluvial  deposits 
in  ditches,  swamp  holes  or  sunken  meadows,  from 
which  we  might  make  drafts  that  would  return 
us  a  liberal  interest  ?  Have  we  no  naked,  him- 
gry,  exhausted  fields,  with  imploring  accents  beg- 
ging us  to  come  and  dress,  feed  and  repruit  them  ? 
In  balancing  our  accoimts,  do  we  find  that  we 
owe  no  man  aught  excejjt  love  and  good  will  ? 
Every  good  farmer  finds  it  pleasant  and  profitable 
to  keep  a  journal  in  which  he  notes  every  day's 
employments  and  incidents  ;  in  reviewing  ours, 
do  we  find  no  necessary  labor  neglected  ?  Is  the 
place  where  our  example  and  influence  are  most 
felt,  a  pattern  of  order  and  neatness,  of  well  regu- 
lated economy  as  well  as  of  a  liberal  abundance? 
Is  the  place  where  our  affections  centre,  where 
we  most  wish  to  be  loved  and  hope  to  be  remem- 
bered, is  our  home,  the  happy  abode  of  |)eace  and 
harmony  and  contentment  ?  Have  we  discharged 
our  social  and  moral  obligations — our  duties  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  neighbor?  We  profess  ad- 
miration and  gratitude  for  the  air  we  breathe,  for 
tlie  sun  that  warms  and  enlightens  and  cheers  us, 
for  the  innumerable  comforts  of  our  existence,  for 
this  spacious,  beautiful  and  convenient  world  ;  but 
have  we  been  faithful  to  that  portion  of  his  vine- 
yard over  which  God  has  set  us  as  stewards  and 
overseers  ?  If  we  can  make  satisfactory  responses 
to  these  questions,  then  have  we  cause  for  accu- 
mulated gratitude,  that  in  the  disposition  and 
ability  to  improve  and  enjoy,, He  has  given  us  the 
crowning  blessing. 

An  orator,  with  a  mind  well  freighted  with 
learning,  or  whose  lighter  imagination  soars  on 
bold,  rajiid  and  graceful  pinions,  would  lead  his 
delighted  audience  back  into  distant  ages  and  over 
into  foreign  countries  —  he  would  tell  you  of 
Italy,  once  the  garden  of  the  world,  now  as  de- 
generate in  morals  as  in  husbandry  —  of  England, 
made  one  great  S])ecimen  farm  by  thorough  culti- 
vation and  plentiful  manuring  —  he  would  talk  to 
you  of  Parnassus  and  Tempo  and  Helicon,  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  the  decorations  of  art,  and  the 
embellishments  of  fancy.  But  I  will  not  aflfect 
the  learning  I  have  not  —  I  will  not  borrow  wings 
which  would  but  betray  my  awkwardness  in  the 
use  of  them.  And  it  is  not  with  foreign  climes, 
nor  antiquity,  it  is  not  with  poetry  nor  fiction,  it 
is  not  with  Hesperian  lands  nor  with  Eastern 
lands,  that  we,  as  farmers,  have  to  do.  Let  us 
recall  our  wandering  tlioughle  and  fix  them  on 
our  own  times  and  neighborhood,  on  our  own 
farms  and  homes.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know 
that  firming  has  aUvays  been  an  honorable  pursuit 
when  it  has  been  honorably  followed  ;  that  it  will 
always  be  an  honorable,  profitable  and  fashionable 
occupation  as  long  as  men  continue  the  somewhat 
inelegant,  but  not  altogether  unpleasant  or  unne- 
C(^ssary  habit  of  eating  and  drinking.  Let  farmers 
remember  that  they  have  inherited  a  character 
distinguished  for  sobriety,  honesty,  temperance, 
industry,  frugality  and  manly  independence  :  let 
them  strive  to   sustain  and  elevate  this  character. 

But,  my  friends,  a  grave  charge  bas  been  pre- 
ferred against  us,  seriously  affecting  our  character 
as  good  farmers  and   honest  men,  and  I   fear  too 


many  of  us  must  plead  guilty.  We  have  been 
called  extortionate  and  austere — not  precisely 
charged  with  robbing  widows'  houses,  or  with 
rea))ing  where  we  have  not  sown,  but  with  extort- 
ing too  many  crops  from  our  fields  without  making 
them  a  due  return,  with  exacting  too  much  of 
them  and  of  withholding  their  deserved  wages: 
we  have  been  accused  of  cropiing  our  lands  se- 
verely, without  cultivating  and  manuring  them  in 
any  reasonable  pro])crtion,  of  mowing  our  fields 
many  years  in  succession  till  their  over-faxed,  ex- 
hausted energies  can  yield  us  nothing  more.  The 
high  prices  of  labor  and  manure,  and  the  difKculty 
of  obtaining  them  have  been  alleged  as  excuses 
for  this  thriftle.-is  and  cruel  practice,  and  there  is 
something  of  truth  and  more  of  plausibility  in  the 
defence.  As  a  remedy  for  these  evils,  and  a  sure 
way  of  improving  your  land,  I  can  do  nothing 
better  than  to  recommend  to  you  the  method  prac- 
tised for  several  years,  with  great  success,  by  Elias 
Phinney,  Esq.  of  Lexington.  A  farmer  should 
use  his  eyes  as  well  as  his  hands  —  he  should  be 
willing  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  others,  as 
.well  as  from  his  own.  From  the  fields  of  Lexing- 
ton we  may  learn  lessons  of  husbandry  as  well  as 
lessons  of  patriotism.  There  is  nothing  selfish  or 
exclusive  in  the  feelings  of  an  enlightened  and 
enterprising  farmer  ;  with  him,  next  lo  the  plea- 
sure of  receiving  information  is  that  of  communi- 
cating instruction.  Without  offering  an  apology 
to  Mr  Phinney,  I  shall  make  an  extract  from  his 
Address  delivered  before  the  Society  of  Middlesex 
Husbandmen  and  Manufacturers  in  1830;  nor 
shall  I  ask  your  indulgence  for  using  the  senti- 
ments and  words  of  another,  for  this  may  be  the 
only  part  of  my  remarks  which  needs  no  indul- 
gence. 

'  "  In  May,  1828,  the  field,  (the  soil  of  which 
is  thin  loam  upon  a  gravelly  sub-soil,)  having  lain 
three  years  to  grass,  and  the  crop  of  hay  so  light 
as  to  be  worth  not  more  than  the  expense  of  ma- 
king, with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of 
vegetable  matter  upon  the  surface,  1  took  a  single 
foot  square  of  green  sward,  and  after  separating 
the  roots  and  tops  of  the  grasses  from  the  loam 
and  vegetable  mould,  it  was  found  on  weighing  to 
contain  nine  ounces  of  clear  vegetable  substance, 
giving,  at  that  rate,  over  twelve  and  a  quarter  tons 
to  the  acre.  This  convinced  me  of  the  importance 
of  taking  some  course,  by  which  this  valuable 
treasure  might  be  turned  to  good  accmmt.  That 
a  great  part  of  this  vegetable  matter  is  exposed  to 
useless  waste,  by  the  usual  mode  of  ploughing, 
cross-ploughing  and  harrowing,  must -be  obvious 
to  any  one.  Jn  order,  therefore,  to  secure  this,  as 
well  as  the  light  vegetable  mould  at  and  near  the 
surface,  which  is  liable  to  waste  from  the  same 
causes,  I  had  two  acres  of  the  green  sward  of  this 
field  turned  over  with  the  plough  as  smoothly  as 
possible.  After  removing  the  outside  fufrow  slices 
into  the  centre  of  the  plough-land,  and  thereby 
effecting  the  double  purpose  of  covering  the  vacant 
space  in  the  middle,  and  preventing  ridges  at  the 
sides  and  ends,  the  field  was  rolled  hard  with  a 
loaded  roller,  by  which  the  uneven  parts  of  the 
furrows  were  pressed  down  and  the  w:  ole  made 
smooth.  .It  was  then  harrowed  lengthwise  the 
furrow,  with  a  horse  harrow,  but  so  lightly  as  not 
to  disturb  the  sod.  Twenty  cart  loads  of  compost 
manure,  made  by  mixing  two  parts  of  loam  or  peat 
mud  with  one  of  stable  dimg,  were  then  spread 
upon  each  acre.  It  was  then  harrowed  again  as 
before,  and  then  the  poorer  jart  of  the  soil,  which 
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I  born  uiineil  up,  and  reinaiiiod  upon  iIk;  sur- 
,  was  tlieroliy  mixed  willi  the  coinpost  iiiiiii- 
Corn  was  tlii'n  planted  in  drills*  upon  tlie 
rows,  the  rows  being  at  tlie  usual  distance  and 
allel  with  the  furrow.  .\t  hoeing  time  the 
face  was  stirred  by  running  a  light  plought 
neen  the  rows,  but  not  so  deep  at  this  or  the 
secpient  hoeing,  as  to  disturb  the  sod.  What 
Lorain  calls  the  "savage  |)ractice  "  of  hilling 
the  corn,  was  cautiously  avoided.  In  the  early 
t  of  the  season,  my  cornfield  did  not  exhibit  n 
y  promising  appearance  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
ts  had  extended  into  the  enriching  matter  be- 
th  and  began  to  expand  in  the  decomposing 
n-d,  which  had  now  become  mellow,  and  more 
lutcly  divided  by  the  fermentation  of  the  con- 
d  vegetable  substances  beneath,  than  it  could 
c  been  by  tliO  plough  or  hoe,  the  growth  be- 
le  vigorous,  and  the  crop,  in  the  opinion  of 
se  who  examined  the  field,  not  less  than  sev- 
y  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  As  soon  as  the 
n  was  harvested,  the  stubble  was  loosened  up 
running  a  light  horse  plough  length-wise, 
DUgli  the  rows,  the  surface  then  smoothed  with 
ush  harrow,  and  one  bushel  of  rye,  with  a  suf- 
eiit  quantity  of  herd's  grass  and  red  top  seed, 
the  acre,  was  then  sowed,  the  ground  again 
rowed  and  rolled.  The  crop  of  rye  was  har- 
ted  in  July  following,  and  the  two  acres  yield- 
sixtyiiine  and  a  half  bushels  of  excellent  grain, 
I  over  five  tons  of  straw.  The  grass  seed, 
ed  with  the  rye,  took  well,  and  the  present 
son  I  took,  what  those  who  secured  the  crop 
geil  to  be  two  and  a  half  ions  of  the  very  best 
hay  from  eacii  acre. 

'  Thus,  ,vvith  one  ploughing,  with  the  aid  of 
■Dty  cart  loads  of  compost  manure  to  the  acre, 
ave  obtained  two  crops  of  grain,  and  stocked 
land  down  to  grass."t 

(To  be  cuntinucd.) 


FODDER  RACKS. 

Do  farmers  fodder  their  cattle  in  the  best  way ; 
t  is,  do  they  derive  the  greatest  possible  benefit 
1  a  given  amount  of  hay,  in  the  manner  gener- 
adopted  by  them  in  feeding  it  to  their  cattle 
I  sheep  ?  Hay  by  most  farmers  is  thrown  out 
5  the  yard,  scattered  about  by  forkfuls,  and  the 
tie  and  sheep  are  left  to  scramble  and  fight  for 
il  get  it  in  the  best  manner  they  may.  If  the 
d  is  dry,  or  frozen  hard^  or  covered  with  straw, 
even  snow,  but  little  comparatively  is  lost;  but 
as  is  very  frequently  the  case,  the  yard  is  soft 
h  mud  and  manure,  it  is  evident  much  of  the 
r  must  be  trodden  down  and  totally  lost,  and 
;n  at  the  best,  some  will  be  so  injured  by  being 
xed  with  the  dung  that  the  cattle  will  not  eat  it. 
rhais  the  oidy  complete  remedy  for  this  evil  is 
feed  cattle  exclusively  in  stalls,  and  where  this 
practicable,  the  farmer  undoubtedly  finds  his 
;ount  in  thediminished  quantity  of  food  required, 
i  the  superior  condition  of  his  herds  ;  still,  but 
V  are  able  to  adopt  this  mode  of  feeding  to  any 
■at  extent,  and  the  plan  which  approximates  the 
arest  to  this,  and  is  of  general  and  easy  applica- 
n,  should  be  adopted.      Experience  has  shown 


It  might  be  planted  in  hills,  if  that  course  is  pre- 
red. 

Mr  P.  now  uses  the  cultivator  instead  of  the  plough. 

tWilliam  Clark,  Jr.  of  Northampton,  and  Daniel  Put- 
m,  of  Danvers,  have  adopted  similar  methods  of  hus- 
adry,  and  have  been  very  successful. 


that  much  of  this  hi.ss  and  inconveiiieiicc  in  the 
feeding  of  cattle  may  be  avoided  by  the  use  of 
suitable  rack-;,  and  these  are  not  so  diliicult  in  pre- 
paration, or  so  expensive  as  .some  may  at  first  im- 
agine;  indeed,  it  is  believed  that  the  hay  annually 
saved  to  the  farmer  by  their  use,  would  pay  the 
expense  of  a  yearly  construction.  Racks  should 
be  so  made  and  set,  that  cattle  or  sheep  may  eat 
from  both  sides  at  once,  as  they  occupy  much  less 
space,  and  can  be  made  at  the  same  time  more 
portable^.  To  construct  racks,  let  a  tree  of  suita- 
ble size  be  split  into  two  parts,  so  that  when  the 
split  surface  is  smoothly  hewn,  the  pieces  will 
resemb'e  thick  heavy  slabs  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
inches  in  width.  By  the  way,  heavy  slabs  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  which  may  be  procured  from 
almost  every  saw-mill,  form  very  good  substitutes 
for  these  split  timbers,  when  they  cannot  be  read- 
ily found.  Near  the  edge  of  e  icli  side  of  these 
slabs  let  holes  be  bored,  into  which  let  rounds  of 
wood  be  inserted  ;  the  rounds,  if  intended  for  cat- 
tle, may  be  four  feet  in  length  — if  for  sheep,  two 
feet  will  be  sufticient,  and  at  such  distances  from 
each  other  as  may  be  deemed  advisable,  always 
remembering  that  cattle  should  not  be  allowed  to 
put  their  heads  between  the  rounds,  while  sheep 
should  be  permitted  to  jiass  theirs  at  pleasure. 
The  tops  of  the  two  rows  of  rounds  should  diverge 
from  each  other,  so  that  vvliile  their  distances  &t 
the  bottom  should  not  be  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
inches,  at  the  top  it  should  be  two  and  a  half  or 
three  feet;  and  if  a  slight  railing  of  board  be  fixed 
on  the  top  of  those  racks  intended  for  caitle,  they 
will  be  so  much  the  stronger  and  better ;  on  the 
ones  intended  for  sheep,  no  such  security  is  ne- 
cessary. Let  logs  in  a  bracing  manner  be  put 
into  the  slabs,  so  as  to  raise  them,  if  for  cattle,  two 
feet,  if  for  sheep,  one  foot ;  let  these  feet  rest  on 
thin  flat  stones,  so  as  not  to  sink  into  the  earth, 
and  the  rack  may  be  considered  as  completed. 
Now  it  is  evident  that  when  such  racks  are  pro- 
perly placed  and  filled  with  hay,  both  cattle  and 
sheep  can  eat  of  it  much  more  comfortably,  and 
to  far  greater  advantage,  than  if  it  was  scattered 
over  the  earth,  or  mixed  with  the  mud  and  water 
of  the  yard.  If  such  racks  were  constructed  of 
the  proper  length,  say  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  they 
could  be  easily  removed  from  place  to  place,  as 
most  convenient  during  the  winter;  and  in  the 
spring,  when  no  longer  necessary,  by  placing  them 
under  cover,  as  should  always  be  done,  they  would 
last  for  years.  Farmers  should  always  bear  in 
mind  that  no  man  loses  by  attention  to  the  com- 
fort, ease,  and  health  of  his  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
that  all  suitable  efforts  for  this  purpose  are  amply 
repaid  in  the  end.  It  was  the  advice  of  the  wisest 
of  men,  the  poet,  philosopher,  and  natural  histo- 
rian of  the  inspired  writings,  "  Be  thou  diligent  to 
know  the  state  of  thy  flocks,  and  look  well  to  thy 
herds,"  — advice  which,  if  proper  in  the  mild  cli- 
mate of  Palestine,  becomes  doubly  appropriate  in 
our  latitude,  and  during  the  freezing  winters  of 
New  York. — Genesee  Fanner. 


Important    to    Hop    growers It    has  been 

found  that  the  substitution  of  iron  rods  in  place 
of  hop-poles  exerts  a  most  favorable  effect  upon 
the  growth  and  amount  of  crop.  The  plants  are 
not  troubled  with  mould,  rust  or  the  fly ;  they 
grow  much  more  weighty  and  luxuriant  and  ripen 
much  quicker.  This  eftect  is  supposed  to  be  ow- 
ing to  the  electric  fluid  attracted  by  the  iron  con- 
ductors. 


FliOUGHING  IN  A  GREIS.V  CROP. 

As  winter  evenings  .seem  to  afford  a  suitable 
opportunity  for  intellectual  improvement,  and  con- 
sidering that  the  pages  of  a  periodical  of  this  kind 
are  dependent  very  imich  on  correspenilents  for 
matters  of  information,  and  that  it  is  the  part  of 
every  subscriber  to  contribute  his  mite  to  the  im- 
provement and  information  of  the  readers  of  an 
agricultural  work  of  this  nature,  I  have  ventured 
to  pen  a  few  of  my  thoughts. 

The  farmers  of  almost  every  section  of  country 
differ  materially  in  their  modes  of  farming,  and 
opinion  respecting  the  most  profitable  manner  of 
converting  the  produce  of  their  farms  into  money. 
Their  difference  of  opinion  is  certainly  allowable 
and  natural,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
difference  of  soils,  the  distance  from  markets,  the 
difficulty  in  most  neighborhoods  ot  obtaining  pro- 
per help,  Sec.  all  of  which  the  ftirmer  has  to  ac- 
commodate himself  to  in  the  best  tnanner  he  can. 
The  business  of  a  farmer  is  in  my  o[)inion  an  inde- 
pendent, an  honorable,  and,  when  properly  pur- 
sued, a  profitable  one  ;  and  no  doubt,  so  long  as 
our  country  continues  in  prosperity,  the  increasing 
demand  for  produce  will  insure  to  the  farmer  a 
handsome  remuneration  for  the  |u-oducts  of  his 
soil. 

Ploughing  in  of  green  crops,  as  practised  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  is  so  economical  a  mode  of 
enriching  the  soil,  that  I  have  often  marvelled  it 
is  not  practised  to  a  much  greater  e.ttent  in  other 
places.  Allow  me  to  recommend  the  spreading 
of  a  coat  of  lime  previous  to  ploughing  in. 

If  the  slovenly  farmer,  who  allows  his  weeds 
to  grow  up  unmolested  and  cover  his  fields,  would, 
instead  of  tihis,  plough  them  under,  after  a  few 
repetitious  of  this,  he  would  be  surprised  at  the 
increased  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  save  the  labor  of 
carting  manure  from  a  distance. 

With  respect  to  the  best  crops  for  turning  un- 
der, there  are  various  opinions ;  rye  and  red  clo- 
ver are,  perhaps,  as  much  in  use  as  any  other, 
though  some  plough  in  oats,  millet,  turnips,  &c. 
In  dry  situations  this  practice  succeeds  best,  as  by 
the  ground  remaining  exposed  to  wet,  the  crop 
turned  under  would  not  be  so  likely  to  rot. 

With  regard  to  turnips  for  ploughing  in,  I  must 
acknovifledge  myself  an  unbeliever;  I  have  heard 
of  its  being  done  to  profit  by  others,  but  have 
seen  it  tried  in  my  own  neighborhood  without 
success.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  owing  to  some 
difl'erence  in  cultivation  or  soil  with  which  we  are 
unacquainted.  It  would  confer  a  favor  on  us  Jer- 
sey-men, if  some  of  your  successful  New  York 
farmers  would  furnish  us  with  their  experience 
on  the  subject  of  j)loughing  under  green  crops  for 
manure,  and  on  other  modes  of  economising  that 
very  expensive,  yet  indispessable  material  in  the 
business  of  agriculture. — "Junius,"  in  the  J\J'eie 
York  Farmer. 


Mites  and  Weevils The   following  method 

is  practised  in  Germany  for* granaries  infested  by 
mites  and  weevils.  Let  the  walls  and  rafters 
above  and  below  of  such  granaries  be  covered 
completely  with  quick  lime,  slackened  in  water,  in 
which  trefoil,  wormwood  and  hyssop  have  been 
boiled.  This  composition  should  be  applied  as 
hot  as  possible. 


The  daily  increase  of  population  in  the  United 
States  is  about  one  thousand. 
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QIJ'To  Correspondents. — Mr  Caleb  Pliinney,  of  Lee, 
Mass.,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor,  stales  in  substance,  that  in 
No.  7  of  the  current  volume  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  a  writer 
signing  himself  T.  of  Hartford,  Conn,  informs  that  he  h 
a  small  flock  of  Merino  sheep,  unmixed  with  other 
breeds.  Mr  Phinney  writes,  that  il  Mr  T.  of  Hartford, 
or  any  other  persons,  have  the  Merino,  unmixed  with  the 
Saxony,  he  or  they  by  giving  notice  of  the  fact,  would 
greatly  oblige  him,  and  several  other  farmers  near  him, 
who  wish  to  procure  some  of  the  Merino  breed  pure,  and 
descended  from  imported  stock.  Mr  Phinney  says,  in  a 
postscript,  that  he  "  has  a  knowledge  of  Mr  Jarvis's  flock 
of  Claremont,  N.  H.,  an  account  of  which  was  given  in 
the  N.  E.  Farmer  not  long  since,  but  should  be  glad  to 
hear  of  some  less  distant."  We  thought  that  the  views 
of  Mr  P.  and  others  would  be  better  promoted  by  this 
public  notice,  than  by  a  priv;ite  letter  from  the  Editoi-, 
which  was  requested  by  Mr  P. 

[CrA  valuable  article  on  Transplanting  Fruit  Trees, 
fyc.  by  Capt.  D.  Chandler,  is  received,  and  shall  appear 
in  our  next. 

lO'The  article  on  Irrigation,  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Lincoln, 
well  deserves  attentive  perusal,  and  will,  we  think,  prove 
highly  useful  to  the  farming  interest.  Water,  independ- 
ent of  the  substances  which  it  holds  in  solution  and  sus- 
pension, is,  in  itself,  an  aliment  to  plants ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  vieat  as  well  as  drink  to  vegetables.  Some 
animals  as  well  as  plants  require  no  other  sustenance 
than  water  to  enable  them  to  live  and  flourish  ;  and  wa- 
ter, judiciously  applied,  answers  all  the  purposes  of  solid 
or  putrescent  manures. 


(Communication.) 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Silk  Manual : — 

Sir,— In  your  las:  paper  for  February,  I  perceive  a  pro- 
position from  a  Mansfield  cultivator  of  Silk,  that  he  would 
contract  to  furnish  well  grown  cocoons  for  $1  per  bushel. 
Now,  sir,  to  test  the  earnestness  of  the  proposition,  I  will 
hereby  offer  $2  for  3000  bushels,  to  be  delivered  at  the 
Farmer  office  any  time  in  the  present  year;  and  any 
papers  shall  be  given  to  the  parly  making  such  offer, 
■which  may  be  agreed  upon  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  en- 
gagement. T.  W. 

By  the  Editor. — The  article  alluded  to  was  quoted  from 
the  Hartford  Silk  Culturist,  and  contains  the  following 
paragraph — "A  few  days  since,  a  silk  grower  from  Mans- 
field informed  us,  that  he  was  ready  to  contract  for  ma- 
king cocoons  at  $1  a  bushel,  which  is  one  third  of  the 
price  they  are  now  selling  at  the  Silk  Factory  in  this 
city,"  viz.  Hartford.  (See  Silk  Manual,  for  February, 
p.  147.)  At  the  end' of  the  piece  from  which  this  is  quo- 
ted, the  words  "  Silk  CiUturist  "  are  attached,  to  indicate 
that  it  was  taken  from  that  paper.  The  Silk  Culturist 
is  "  published  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Hart- 
ford County  Silk  Society"  ;  orders,  we  believe,  addressed 
to  T.  G.  Comstock,  at  Hartford.  If,  then,  we  are  correct 
in  the  premises,  Mr  Comstock  is  probably  the  person  to 
address  on  the  subject  of  the  offer  of  the  silk  grower  from 
Mansfield. 


sired  purpose.  Jt  was  first  discovered  by  Mr  William 
Shiverick,  of  Falmouth.  A  wheel-barrow,  full  of  sharp 
beach  sand,  is  placed  about  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  so  as  to 
surround  it,  and  form  an  ascent  or  bank,  which  the  in- 
sects cannot  pass  over  to  climb  the  tree.  If  the  worms 
have  already  mounted  the  tree,  they  should  be  shaken 
and  struck  off,  and  as  they  cannot  pass  the  quick  sand  to 
re-as(  end  they  will  perish.  If  beach  sand  cannot  be  had, 
it  is  supposed  that  any  other  sharp  sand  will  answer. 


Remedy  against  the  Cankerworm. — Mr  Nathaniel 
Shiverick,  member  of  the  Mass.  H.  of  Representatives 
from  Falmouth,  has  been  so  kind  as  to  inform  us  of  a 
preventive  against  the  ravages  of  the  above  named  insect, 
which  is  simple,  and  we  have  hopes  will  answer  the  de- 
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Saturday,  Feb.  27. 
exhibition  of   flowers. 
We  said  to  all  around  us  but  yesterday. 
"  You  have  such  a  Febrmtry  face, 
So  lull  offrnsl,  of  storms,  and  cloudiness," 
that  our  goddess  will  have  but  a  p_oor  offering  upon  her 
table  tomorrow  ;  but  how  agreeably  were  we  disappoint- 
ed, when  the  Dorchester  casket  was  opened,  containintr 
flowers  "  fresh  and  fuir,"  from  our  valuable,  and  we  may 
add    constant    contributor,  Col.   Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of 
Hawthorn  Hall.     The  specimens  of  Camellia  japonica 
exhibited   by  Mr   Wilder,  this   day,   were   of  the    most 
choice  varieties, 

"  These  flowers,  these  flowers,  .so  lovely  and  so  rare, 
We  scarcely  know  to  clas.s  Ihem,  Ibey  're  so  fair !  " 
We  must  therefore  be  content  to  put  them  down  in  the 
order  in  which  they  appear  to  us  as  possessing  the  requi- 
site qualities  constituting  fine  flowers  in   the  eyes  of  a 
connoisseur. 

Camellia  Reticulata," 

"       Maliflora, 
Camellia  japonica  Eximia, 
"  "         Alba  plena, 

"  "         Colvilli,* 

"  *'         Rosacea,* 

"  "         Dorsettia,* 

"  "         Chandlerii, 

"  "        Myrtiflora, 

"  "         Corallina," 

"  "         Coccinea, 

"  "         Pseoniflora  rosa, 

"  "         Variegata  plena, 

"  "         Conchiflora  rosa, 

"  "         Splendens. 

We  cannot  close  this  passing  notice,  without  stating 
that  Reticulata  is  a  flower  of  great  beauty,  and  although 
we  could  not  bring  our  eye  to  rest  on  any  part  of  the 
flower,  according  to  the  rules  of  florists,  yet  our  mind 
impressed  with  its  gorgeous  and  magnificent  appear- 
ance. Eximia  and  Alba  plena  are  of  another  class,  bu, 
'hey  are  gems  of  the  first  order,  and  might  be  said  to  be 
the  king  and  queen  surrounded  with  princes  and  prin- 
cesses. 

Col.  Wilder  also  presented  a  specimen  of  the  PsBonia 
Arborea  Banksii ;  which  measured  more  than  two  feet 
in  circumference.     For  the  Committee, 

Samuel  Walker. 

*New  varieties,  and  the  first  specimens  shown  at  the  Soci- 
ety's rooms. 

A  GOOD  Crop  of  Wheat. — Dr  Thomas  Eaton,  Fran- 
cestown,  N.  H.  informs  us,  that  on  the  Clh  day  of  May 
last  he  sowed  7  1  2  bushels  Tea  Wheat,  on  Jive  and  three 
quarters  acres,  from  which  lie  reaped  200  bushels  of 
Wheat  of  the  first  quality. 


Beef  Cattle  —The  New  York  drovers  have  visite4!B 
this  vicinity  for  the  special  purpose  of  purchasin''  Be« 
Cattle  for  that  market.  Several  lots  have  been  purchast 
by  ihem,!ind  are  on  the  way  to  market.  Eight  cattit 
fed  by  T.  Clapp,  Esq.  of  Easthampton,  were  purchase' 
last  week  by  Mr  Stevens.  This  is  probably  the  best  Ic 
that  will  go  from  this  vicinity  this  season.  The  four  bee 
v\'ere  sold  at  $100  a  head,  or  about  750  per  100  lbs.  Ou 
Brighton  friends  will  have  to  "  talk  up,"  in  order  to  ge 
many  cattle  from  the  river  this  season.— Hamp.  Gaz. 

Silk  Business.— This  will  be  pursued  here  the  ensu 
ing  season  on  a  larger  scale  and  with  more  practical  intel 
ligence,  than  in  any  otiier  town  in  the  country.  A  nev 
impulse  has  been  given  to  the  raising  of  cocoons  and  mul 
berry  trees  and  the  Silk  business  generally, in  this  town 
and  that  impulse  has  extended  to  nearly  every  State  am 
territory  in  the  Union. —Jforthampton  Courier. 


ITEMS. 

The  olfactories  of  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  o 
the  market  were  yesterday  saluted  with  an  odor  quiti 
uncommon  in  that  place  of  good  taste  and  cleanliness 
They  were  unloading  some  pork  from  a  countryman' 
sleigh,  when  what  should  walk  out  from  his  snug  retrea 
among  the  swine,  but  one  of  those  creatures  which  out 
match  everything  but  the  evil  spirits  that  entered  inti 
the  swine  of  old  —  one  of  those  animals  least  to  be  fearei 
yet  most  to  be  dreaded  —in  common  parlance,  a  skunk. 
—  Times. 

A  timber  imbedded  in  the  wall  between  the  Bank  o 
New  York  and  the  Bank  of  America,  in  New  York  wai 
found  to  be  on  fire  on  Thursday.  It  had  taken  at  tbi 
end  which  lay  near  the  fire  place,  and  the  fire  had  grad- 11 
ually  eaten  it  off  endwise  for  six  or  eight  feet,  and  hat 
probably  been  at  work  two  or  three  days. 

In  the  Senate  of  New  York  on  the  22d  inst  a  bill  wai 
reported  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  tunnel  unda 
the  Hudson,  opposite  Albany.  The  bill  authorizing  th( 
construction  of  a  rail  road  from  Athica  to  Buffalo,  passet 
—25  to  2. 

A  fire  was  lately  extinguished  near  Bury,  England,  bj 
steam.  A  person  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  break  ont 
of  the  steam  pipes,  and  upon  closing  the  doors  the  firt' 
was  soon  extinguished. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  orders  now  in  England  for 
nearly  three  thousand  tons  of  rail  road  iron  for  the  Vni- 
ted  States  and  the  continent  of  Europe. 


There  was  a  great  fire  in  Albany  on  the  night  of  the 
22d  ult.  which  destroyed  property  to  the  value  of  15  to 
20,000  dollars.  The  thermometer  stood  at  18  degrees 
below  zero  I 


An  Useful  Lesson. — Another  instance  of  the  intel- 
ligence of  that  faithful  animal,  the  Dog,  occurred  yester- 
day on  the  Delaware.  While  the  ice  boat "  State  Riohts" 
was  nobly  making  her  way  through  the  ice  in  the  eas- 
tern channel,  two  large  Dogs  were  seen  crossing  from 
Jersey  on  the  ice,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  boat,  when  one  of  them  having  entered, 
unaware  of  danger,  upon  the  broken  ice  sunk  into  the 
water,  where  he  must  have  perished  but  for  bis  com- 
rade, who  immediately  rushed  "to  the  rescue,"  (unlik* 
the  apathy  shown  by  too  many  of  our  own  species  in  lik& 
situations)  and  continued  with  untiring  industry  his  ex- 
ertions to  save  his  friend,  till  at  length  getting  the  suffer- 
er by  the  back  of  the  neck,  he  succeeded  in  dragging  him 
upon  the  fast  ice,  when  both  rapidly  returned  to  the 
Jersey  shore,  amid  the  applause  of  many  who  saw  and 
admired  the  exploit. — U.  S.  Gazette. 


The  Warren  Bridge  between  Boston  and  Charlestown    ^ 
became  free  this  day  by  the  expiration  of  the  time  lim- 
ited by  the  Legislature  of  this  Commonwealth  for  taking 
tolls. 


kro;„xiv.  xo.  34. 
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RIGliTON   MARKKT,— Monday,  1'kb.  29,  ISSU. 

Iteporleil  liirthe  llaily  Advertiser  it  Tatriot. 
At  M;irket  4%  Bnel' Cattle,  ami  230  Sh«ep. 
Pkic  ks — Beef    Cattle — A  gradual  improvement  in  pri- 
s  continues,  na  will   be    perceived    by  our  quolitiuns. 
laliiy  rather  inferior.     We  noticed  a  few  yokes   extra 
leu  at  42.      Wo    quote    first    miality    at   'Ms  6d  a  40s 
;  sei  end  do.  Ht  31s  lid  a  3tis  Cd  ;  third  do.  27s  a  30s. 
S/,,fy,_\Ve  notice  sales  of  two  lots  only,  one  at  21s, 
d  one  al  3ls  (id. 
Stcint — None  at  market. 


ST    PDBLISIIED    NO.    3-     VOL.    11.     HORTICOLTUKAL     RE- 
GISTER   FOR   MARCH. 

On    the  Genus  Rosa,  of  the  Natural  Order  Rosaceic. 

Prof.  John  Lewis  Russell. — On  the  Selection  of 
irdy  Herbaceous  Plants,  suitable  for  Ornamenting  the 
rterre,  Border  or  Shrubbery.  Communicated  liy  Mr 
leph  Breck.— Leaf  from  the  Diary  of  a  Naturalist.— 
,  the  Furmaiion  and  Structure  of  Buds.  Cominuni- 
ed  by  Mr  Josopli  Breck.— On  the  Culture  and  Uses 
SaU-ify.  Communicated  by  Mr  J.  W.  Russell.— 
suit  of  Experiment. — Some  Remarks  on  Temperature 
nsidered  in  Relation  to  Vegetation  and  the  Naturali- 
.ion  of  Plants.  Communicated  to  the  Mass.  Hor. 
cioty  by  Mr  A.  J.  Downing,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.— 
Description  of  Roses.  By  Mr  T.  Rivers,  Nursery- 
in,  Sawbridgeworth,  Hertfordshire. — A  visit  to  Mr 
ishing's  Conservatory.— Notices  of  Foreign  Works.— 
iswer  to  Query. — Flowers  in  Bloom   in  February,  in 

Green  House  of  the  Messrs  Winship,  Brighton. — 
iscellaneous  Matters. 


MORUS   MULTICAULIS. 

'or  sale  al  the  Nursery  of  Williaai  Keiirick,  al  Nonantum 
111,  in  Newton,  Mass.  Morns  MuUkaulis  or  true  Chinese 
liierry,  by  llie  single  plant  or  the  dozeu— the  100  or  the 
00.  i- 

Orders  sent  by  mail   direct,   or   left  with  Geo.   C.  Barrett, 
agent,  at  the  New  England  Farmer  Office,  will  be  ai- 
ded to  promptly.  march  2. 


TO  PAPER   MAKERS. 

IThe  subscriber  has  isvENTKD    and   put   into  operational 
H.  C.  &.  W.  Curtis's  paper    estahlishment,    Newton 
wer  Falls,  Mass.  a  machine  for  washing  and  rinsing  FEtTS 
s  a  decided  iraproveraent  upon  anything  hereto/ore  used  foi 

same  purpose.     Any  applications  for  the  above  machine, 
any  person  wishing  further  information  respecting  it,  will 

alieiided  10  by  addressing  NEHEMlAH  HUNT, 

,narch  %  3tis  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 


FRUIT  aud  ORKAMENTAL.  TREES. 

INhrsert  of  William  Kknrick,  Nonantum  Hill,  in 
WToN,  near  Boston,  and  near  the    Worcester  Rail  Road 

The  excellence  of  the  varieties,  the  quality,  the  size  of  all 
productions  here  cultivaled  continually  improve    as  the 

mbers  are  augmented.  These  now  comprise  nearly  40O,C00, 

Bering  compactly  aboul  20  acres. 

Seleclions  of  the  finest  varieties  of  New  Flemish  Pears, — 

o  Apples,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Plums,  Nectarines,  Almonds, 

iricots,    Grape  Vines,  Currants,  Raspberries,  fine  imported 

incashire  Gooseberries,  Strawberries,  &c. — 

MoROS  MuLTiCAULis,  or  Chinese  Mulberry,  by  the  single 

le,  by  ihe  dozen,   the  100  or  1000 — also  while  Mulberries. 

BOOO  Peach  Trees  of  finest  select  kinds  are  now  ready  (or 

'Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  aud  Koses  of  about  1000 
est  kinds, —  .Also  Herbaceous  flowering  plants,  Paeonies  and 
lenilid  Double  Dahlias. 

All  orders  left  with  Geo.  C.  Barrett,  who  is  Agent,  al 
;  Seed  Store  and  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Ueposi- 
•y,  Nos  o\/fo1,  Norlh  Market  street,  will  be  in  like  mau- 
r   duly  a'-tended   to — 1,'atalogues  gratis,  on  application. 


elcbrated  -Wk  .1 
liy  Ib^i.  W  Int.- 
liO.OOO  (;liim>, 

ilanlh 


TREES  &  SBKDS. 

•  lialiaii  Mulberry  Seed,  direct  from  the  most 

^ I  ill  Italy. 

MiillMTry  seed  of  American  growth. 

■  iMulbeiry  cuttings,  perfectly   prepared  for 


2500"Cliinese  Mulberries  of  large  size,  900  of  which  are 
inoculated  on  the  White  Mulberiy,  which  gives  Iheni  addi- 
tional nardiluiod,  price  ;^50  per  100.  These  trees  were  planted 
in  an  orejiard.  wliirh  it  is  necessary  now   lo  remove. 

So.iHIU  I  liiiiese  Mulberries  of  the  usual  sizes  at  $'Xb  lo  JJ30 
per  UIO  and  some  of  larger  sizes  al  %S1  per  100. 

Fruit  and  Ornamcntar  Trees,  Green  House  Plants,  Roses, 
Bulbous  Roots.  (Sic,  the  collection  of  which  U  unrivalled,  and 
priced  Catalogues  of  which  will  be  to  senl  every  applicant. 
Double  Dahahas,  above  500  most  splendid  varieties  and  com- 
prising 200  very  rare  and  superior  kinds,  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere  in  the  Union. 

Garden,  Agricultural  and  Flower  Seeds,  an  immense  col- 
lection, comprising  all  the  new  and  rare  varieties  of  vegeta- 
bles, etc.,  as  will  he  ieen  by  the  Catalogue. 

20   Bushels  of  the  celebrated  Chevalier  Barley. 
100  lbs.  F.arly  Crimson  Clover  or  Trifolium    incarualuni. 
2000  lbs.  White  Dutch  Clover. 

20  Bushels  Talaume  Wheat. 

10      "         Venetian  Wheat. 
1000      "        Early   Angus  and   Hopetown  Oats,    llie   latter 
4<l-lbs.  per  bushel 


75 


100 
200 


OrAaref  Grass' Seed 
Tall  Meadow  Oats  Grass. 
Italian  Kye  Grass. 
Pocy's  Perennial  Rye  Grass. 
Finest  Provence  Lucerne. 
20  Bushels  New  White  Field  Beans,  very  productive. 
300       "         Early  NonparicI— Lancashire  Pink  Eye— Tay- 
lor's Forty  Fold  andolher  celebrated  Potatoes. 
35       "         Potato  Onions. 

Also— Field  Burnet,  St  Foin  or  Esparcette,  Large  Riga 
Flax,  Lentiles,  Vetches.  Millet,  Yellow  Clover,  a  superior 
large  variety  of  Teazel,  two  new  varieties  of  Castor  Oil 
Bean,  Weld,  Woad,  Madder,  &c. 

Orders  senl  direct  per  mail  will  receive  immediate  atten- 
tion, and  Seeds  in  quantity  will  be  supplied  at  very  moderate 
rates.  WM.  PRINCE,  &  SON, 

Lin.  Bot.  Garden  and  Nurseries,  Flushing  near  N.  York. 
Feb.  24.  2t 


25,000  WHITE  MUIiBERRY  TREES. 

The  Subscriber  will  engage.il  applied  for  soon,  a  pari  or 
whole  of  the  above  number  of  While  Mulberry  Trees,  very 
thrifty  and  in  good  order,  to  be  delivered  in  the  spring. 

N,  B.     On  hand,  White  Mulberry  Seed. 
Feb.  3  G.  C.  BARRETT. 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCli. 


CORRECTED    WITH    GREAT    CARE,  WEEKLY. 


MORUS  MUI,TICAUI.IS. 

JOSEPH  DA  VENPOKT,  of  Colerain,  Mass.  continues  to 
pply  orders  for  trees  of  the  .Morns  Multicaulis,  genuine  root 
d  branch. 
Orders   received  by  mail   will  receive   prompt  attention. 

;es  carefully  packed  and  forwarded    by  land  or  water  to 

■  part  of  the'  country,  a  part  of  the  trees  are  at  Suffield  Ct. 

I  will  tie  transported  to  Hartford  gratis. 

Colerain.  Feb.  10,  183G. 


TEAZLE  SEED. 

Just  received  50  lbs.  f  rime  Teazle  Seed.    The  importance 
s  crop  merits  the  attention  of  agriculturists. 
I.  II).  G.  C.  BARRETT. 


MASS.  HORT.   SOCIETY. 

A  stated  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Society,  will  be  held  at 
eir  Hall  on  Saturday.  March  5th,  12.  M. 
Feb.  24  E.  WESTON,  Rec.  Sec. 


TO  BE  LET. 

A  Farm,  situated  in  Medfnrd,  now  occupied  by  Mr  Noah 
Johnson,  containing  aboul  220  Acres  of  Land,  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation  ;  the  buddings  are  commodious  and  in  good 
repair.  It  has  the  advantage  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Rail 
Road,  and  the  Middlesex  Canal  running  through  it,  and  is 
bounded  on  Mystic  River,  which  afford  great  facilities  for  trans- 
porting manure,  &c.     Possession  given  1st  of  April  next. 

Also  — A  Tan  Yard  in  Charlestown,  near  Mystic  River 
and  occupied  by  the  subscribers  containing  1000  Vats,  with 
all  the  necessary  buildings  and  machinery  for  carrying  on  the 
tanning  business  extensively.  Connected  with  the  yard  is  a 
water  power  sufficient  for  grinding  2000  Cords  Bark  per  year, 
milling  hides,  smoothing  leather,  pumping,  &c.  Also,  a  large 
and  very  convenient  wharf  for  landing  bark  and  wood.  Pos- 
session given  immediately.  For  further  particulars  inquire  of 
GILBERT  TUFTS,  or 
JOSEPH  F.  TUFTS,  al  the  Yard. 

Charlestown,Jan.  27.  1336.  if. 


Ai'FLEs,     Hussetts  and  Baldwins. 

Bkans,  white, 

Beef,  mess. 

Cargo,  No.  1.  ... 

prime,         .... 
Beeswax,  (American) 
IIUTTF.R  store.  No.  1,     . 

Cheese,  new  milk,  .... 
Feathers,  northern,  geese, 
southern,  geese. 
Flax,  American,      .... 
Fish,  Cod, 

Flour,  Genesee,      .        .     cash     . 
Baltimore,  Howard  street, 
Baltimore,  wharf, 
Alexandria,' 
Grain,  Corn,  northern yellow  . 

soiitliern  flat  yellow 
white. 
Rye,  northern,  • 

Barley 

Oals,  nor  hern,  .     (prime) 
Hay,  best  English,  per  ton  of  2000  lbs 
eastern  screwed,   . 
hard  pressed,    .... 
Honey, 
Hops,  Isl  quality 

2d  (|uality    .... 

Lakd,  Boston,  1st  sort,     . 

southern,  Isl  sort. 

Leather,  slaughter,  sole, 

do.        upper, 

dry  hide,  sole, 

do.  upper,  . 
Philadelphia,  sole. 
Baltimore,  sole,  . 

Lime,  best  sort 

Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  of  2200  lbs. 
Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  extra  clear,  . 
Navy,  mess.  .... 
bone,  middlings,  scarce. 
Seeps,  Herd's  Grass, 
Red  Top, 

Red  Clover,  northern. 
Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 
Tallow,  tried,      .... 
Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces,     . 
American,  full  blood,  washed, 
do.        3-4lhs  do. 


bushel 
barrel 


quintal 
barrel 


gallon 
pound 


FARM  WANTED. 

Wanted  to  purchase,  a  Farm,  containing  from  60  lo  200 
acres,  or  more,  within  6  miles  of  the  city.  Inquire  al  134, 
Tremonl  street,  Boston.  Feb.  24. 


W^ANTED  TO  HIRE. 

A  Farm  of  aboul  100  acres  suitable  for  tillage,  pasturage, 
&.C.  is  wanted  for  a  lerm  of  years  —  to  be  situated  within  50 
miles  from  Boston.     Apply  al  this  office. 

Feb. 17.  3t 


SITUATION  WANTED  AS  GARDENER. 

A  steady,  active,  married  than  is  in  want  of  a  situation  as  a 
Gardener.  He  is  conversant  in  every  department  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  is  also  acquainted  with  the  managemei.t  of  a  vege- 
table farm;  undersands  taking  care  of  Cows,  Horses,  &c., 
has  lived  in  some  of  the  most  respeclablo  places  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  can  produce  the  highest  recomineodalions  from  his 
former  employers.  Any  communication  directed  to  the  care 
of  J.  D,  \Villiams,  Roxbury,  or  at  this  office,  will  receive  im- 
mediate attention.  Feb.  17. 


WHITE  DUTCH  CLOVER. 

600  lbs.    very  fine   White  Dutch  Clover,  (free   from   foul 
seed)  just  received  from  Holland,  and  for  sale  by  GEO.  C. 
1  BARRETT.  Feb.  3. 


do. 


do. 


1-4  and  common 

Native  washed 
{-       f  Pulled  superfine, 
£-3  1  Isl  Lambs,    . 
■S^iid      do. 
"  ^     3d      do, 

1st  Spinning,     . 
Southern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  cts. 
s  per  lb. 


bushel 

pound 
bushel 
cwl. 
pound 


I  50 
1  75 
II  37 


25  00 
22  00 
24  00 


18 

27 

25 

I  20 

3  12 

M  00 


2  2& 
200 

12  CO 
10  OO 

7  62 
27 
22 

9 
50 
46 
10 

3  00 

8  50 
7  75 
7  62 
7  62 

95 

87 

84 

I  06 

1  00 

75 

30  00 

24  00 

2o00 

U 


29 

27 

125 

3  37 

25  00 


900 
75 


PROVISION    MARKET. 

RETAIL  PRICES. 

Hams,  northern, 

southern,  and  western. 
Pork,  whole  hogs. 
Poultry,    , 
Butter,  (tub)    . 

lirmp 
Eggs, 
Potatoes, 
Cider, 


pound 

12 

" 

9 

*< 

11 

" 

18 

" 

22 

dozen 

23 

bushel 

,'iO 

barrel 

1  75 

50 
2  00 


WANTED  A  SITUATION 

As  Gardener,  a  steady,  active  man,  who  is  conversant  with 
every  department  of  the  business,  and  has  lived  for  some- 
years  in  some  of  the  most  respectable  places  in  M?.ssachu 
setts,  and  will  be  highly  recommended  hy  his  former  employ 
ers.  Any  commands  directed  to  T.  L.  G.,  care  of  Mr  P. 
Mooney,  Book  Store,  Federal  Street,  will  b-e  respectfully 
attended  lo.  Janivary  5th,  1836. 


FINE  EARLY  PEAS.. 

Earliest  Dwarf  Peas — the  earliest  varie  ty  of  Peas,  grown, 
from  20  lo  24  inches  high — consequently  r  equ'ire  no  sticks. 
Early  Washington  Peas ;  a  very  prodi ictice  early  variety. 
"        Charlton        "        Early  Gold'jn  Hotspur,  do.; 
Bi-shop's  Eaily  Dwarf,  do,  ;  very  Dv^arf  aad  early. 
Also— Dwarf  Scyinetar  Peas — A  new  variety 'from  Scot- 
land ;  this  Pea  will  he  found  a  great  acquisition  for  avery  pro- 
ductive and  delicious  late  sort. 
Dwarf  Blue  Imperial  Pea; 
Large  Dwarf  Marrowfat,  do.  .  &.c.  ^c. 
All  the  above  were  r.iised  exp  ,ress\v  Ihr  the  New  ENOLANtt/ 
Seed  Store,  Nos.  51  Sf  52,  f.^orth  ijlarjsel  SUeeL 
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m.Km<§miL'&,&'M-^. 


[From  Moore's  New  Series  of  Melodies.] 

LET'S    TAKE  THIS   WORLD  AS    SOME  WIDE 

SCENE. 

Let's  take  tliis  world  as  some  wide  scene, 

Througfi  which  in  frail  but  buoyant  boat, 
With  skies  now  dark,  and  now  serene. 

Together  thou  and  I  must  float; 
Beholding  oft  on  either  shore. 

Bright  spots  where  we  sliould  like  to  stay — 
But  time  plies  swift  his  flying  oar. 

And  on  we  speed,  far,  far  away. 

Should  chilling  winds  and  rains  come  on, 

We'll  raise  our  awning  'gainst  the  shower, 
Sit  closer  till  the  storm  is  gone. 

And  smiling  wait  s  sunnier  hour  ; 
And  if  that  sunnier  hour  should  shine. 

We'll  know  its  brightness  cannot  stay  ; 
But  happy,  while  'tis  thine  and  mine. 

Complain  not  when  it  fades  away. 

So  reach  we  both,  .at  last,  that  fall 

Down  which  life's  currents  all  must  go, 
The  dark,  the  brilliant,  destined  all 

To  sink  into  the  void  below — 
Nor  e'en  that  hour  shall  want  its  charms, 

If  side,  by  side,  still  fond  we  keep, 
And  calmly  in  each  others  arms, 

Together  linked,  go  down  the  steep. 


SONG  OF  THE  DRAGOON. 

Br  LT.  GEORGE  W.  PATTEN,  V.    S.  ARMY. 

Our  march  is  like  the  thundergust — 

We  prostrate  where  we  pass  ; 
And  broader  is  the  trail  we  leave 

Along  the  prairie  grass  ; 
From  north  to  south  we  range  the  wood, 

We  skim  the  plains  afar. 
We  thread  the  brake,  we  breast  the  flood — 

Onward  —  huzza  !  huzza  ! 

Our  halt  is  where  the  prairie  wolf 

Barks  at  the  grizzly  bear ; 
And  every  couch  we  lie  upon 

The  Bulfalo  must  spare. 
Break  not,  my  boys,  the  squadron's  line  ; 

Down  with  the  forest  spar ; 
Cut  with  your  swords  the  tangled  vine  ; 

Onward  —  huzza!  huzza! 

Our  steeds  are,  like  ourselves,  my  boys, 

Born  for  a  martial  train- 
Fearless  and  strong  they  tramp  along, 

And  yet  they  heed  the  rein ; 
Then  let  the  merry  bugle  sound. 

We  follow  freedom's  star  ; 
For  battle  or  for  hunting  ground. 

Onward  —  huzza !  huzza  ! 

From  the  Christian  Register. 

Advice  To  a  Yoong  Lady. — A  young  lady  at 
eighteen  often  needs  a  warning  voice  to  point  out 
the  quicksands  over  vvliich  she  is  speeding  her 
thoughtless  career.  I  hear  you  are  beautiful,  and 
have  many  admirers.  I  am  sorry  for  it.  A  yoimg 
woman  whose  conduct  is  marked  with  strict  honor 
and  principle,  cannot  have  many.admirers.  There 
is  nothing  that  more  certainly  m«rks  a  had  heart, 
and  depraved  moral  principles,  or  worse  a  thor- 
ough destitution  of  it,  tlin  the  cruel  and  guilty 
encouragement  of  honorable  love. 


A  young  man  is  never  long  attached  to  a  young 
lady,  without  her  being  aware  of  it,  commonly, 
indeed,  bcfoi'e  he  is  hmiself  aware  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  his  feelings.  The  knowledge  is 
almost  intuitive.  From  that  mdment,  if  she  be 
jieisiiaded  that  she  cannot  reciprocate  his  senti- 
ments, her  course  is  plain  before  her  —  it  is  cool, 
undeviating,  unhesitating  repulse  on  every  occa- 
sion, place  and  manner.  Love  will  die  without 
hope.  To  crush  love  in  the  bud  is  easy  ;  but  tri- 
fle and  tamper  with  it  till  it  has  taken  root  in  the 
heart,  and  its  destruction  is  attended  with  the 
extinctions  of  the  heart's  best  and  noblest. feelings. 
Never  forfeit  this  prime  maxim  in  these  mat- 
ters ;  "  not  to  discourage  is  always  to  encourage." 
Your  choice,  I  will  not,  I  would  not  bias. 
But  I  had  rather  hear  that  you  are  engaged  to  a 
man  of  good  character  and  industrious  habits,  than 
to  the  wealthiest  man  without  them:  for  in  this 
country,  these  are  always  a  sure  pledge  of  final 
success. 

A  mean  and  culpable  species  of  coquetry,  is  the 
practice  of  not  giving  decided  encouragement,  or 
repulse  with  a  view  of  keeping  you  a  slave  tdl 
you  have  learned  to  use  the  cant  phrase,  you  can- 
not do  better.  I  know  not  ati  expression  that 
betrays  more  (lesj;icacle  meanness.  She  who  uses 
it,  shows  a  willingness  to  sell  her  hand  —  to  trafic 
her  person  for  value  received,  that  is  revolting  in 
the  highest  degree. 

No  one,  not  even  a  parent,  can  tell  what  char- 
acter will  render  any  lady  happy,  but  herself — 
on  herself,  on  herself  alone  then,  must  and  ought 
to  rest  the  res])onsibility  of  her  choice.  I  have 
seen  so  many  marriages,  commenced  with  all  the 
glitter  of  wealth  and  pomp,  terminate  in  misery 
and  broken  hearts ;  and  so  many  that  were  begun 
with  no  very  promising  aus|iices,  which  have 
proved  as  happy  as  human  life  admits,  that  I  am 
convinced  that  the  parent  who  officially  uiterposes, 
stands  answerable  to  God,  his  child,  and  his  con- 
science, in  a  degree  of  responsiblcness  most  fear- 
ful and  trcmetidous. 

Ladies  too  often  attempt  to  gain  husbands,  as 
anglers  catch  fish  —  by  drawing  the  bait  as  he 
approaches  it,  till  he  is  impelled  to  grasp  at  every 
hazard  ;  but  she  who  angles  for  a  husband,  may 
find  too  late,  that  she  has  gained  the  man  at  the 
expense  of  the  husband's  confidence  in  her  prin- 
ciples and  heart. 


LvFLCENCE  OF  WoMAN. — Capt.  MaiTyatt  in  his 
new  and  popular  Stories  of  the  Sea,  says  —  "Man 
is  but  a  rough  pebble  without  the  attrition  receiv- 
ed from  contact  with  the  other  sex  ;  it  is  wonder- 
ful how  the  ladies  pumice  a  man  down  into  a 
smoothness,  which  occasions  him  to  roll  over  and 
over  with  the  rest  of  his  species,  jostling,  but  not 
wounding  his  neighbors,  as  the  waves  of  circum- 
stances bring  him  into  collision  with  them." 


A  lady  asked  a  person  who  had  applied  for  the 
place  of  a  footman  in  her  family,  if  he  coidd  whis- 
tle. "  Why  is  that  necessary  ?"  said  the  man. 
"Because,"  said  the  lady,  "I  expect  my  footman 
to  whistle  all  the  time  he  i.?  in  the  cellar,  to  be 
certain  he  is  not  drinking  while  he  is  there." 


At  a  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  a  British 
Farming  Society,  some  years  ago,  a  clergyman, 
who  was  a  member,  read  a  very  pleasant  essay  to 
prove  that  the  best  animal,  that  could  be  brought 
upon  a  farm,  was — a  good  wife. 


Remarkable. — "John  Park,  a  seaman," 
Sir  John  Ross,  "being  asked  by  me.  What  was 
most  remarkable  event  in  his  life?"  he  answi 
that  he  had  shaved  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
gale  on  board  the  Glasgow.  I  then  asked,  '  W 
you  not  on  board  her  at  the  battle  of  Navarii 
He  replied,  '  Oh  yes,  but  that  was  nothing.'" 


A  man  in  Ohio,  well  mounted,  urging  forvi 
a  drove  of  hogs  towards  Detroit,  met  a  charn 
lot  of  little  girls  as  they  were  returning  fi 
school,  when  one  of  them,  as  she  passed  the  "  sv 
isli  mullitiide,"  niaile  a  very  pretty  courtesj 
"  What,  my  little  girl,"  said  he,  "do  you  couri 
to  a  whole  drove  of  hogs.'"  "No,  sir,"  said  i 
"  only  to  the  one  on  horseback." — Detroit  1 
Press. 


GREAT  CAL.P. 

Mr  Elisha  M.  Jencks,  of  Warj  House  Point,  Conn 
a  Heifer  Calf,  which  is  presumed  to  be  the  largest  that 
be  produced  in  this  coiuiiry,  according  lo  Us  age.  Is  of  i 
rsd — calved  Wav  I,  I8j4,  from  blood  stock — weighed,  v 
7  months  old,  800  lbs.— 10 months,  050  lbs.— 12  months,  1 
and  to  months,  1345  lbs. — from  a  cow  formerly  owned  by 
late  Samuel  Slater,  Esq.  Providence,  R,  1..  and  she  from 
imported  ciiw,  and  without  any  exUa  ueeping.       6t      fet; 


WII^LIAM  SHKRIOAIV,  GARDENER, 

Returns  his  sincere  iljanks  (o  those  gentlemen  who  I 
patronized  liim  for  tiie  last  year,  and  takes  this  opporlunit 
informing  them  and  the  public,  that  he  will  continue  the  t 
ness  of  Jobbmg  in  Gardens,  by  the  day  or  by  contract. 
S.  will  endeavor  to  give  satislaction  lo  all  those  wljo  may 
disposed  lo  favor  him  with  anything  in  his  line,  lo  whici 
will  attend  with  punctuality. 

N.  B.  Ail  orders  left  at'llic  stores  of  Messrs  Worcesle 
Peirce,  corner  of  Court  and  Tremont  streets  ;  Messrs  Hovi 
Market  street ;  Mr  Barrett's  Seed  Store,  or  at  his  own  r 
dence,  No.  2  Theatre  Alley,  will  be  promptly  and  faithf 
attended  to.  feb.2' 


PREMIUM  SPRiaiG  SEEU  AVHEAT. 

Can  be  had  of  the  subscriber,  in  Fitchburg,  at  S2,50 
bushel.  The  product  o.'' tliis  kind  (known  by  thenamc,  Bla 
sea  or  Smyrna.)  has  been  55,  50  and  30  lo  the  acre  for 
last  three  years.  PAYSON  WILLIAMS 

Feb.  24,  183C. 


GARDEN  SEEDS  AT  $1  PER  BOX. 

Small  Boxe>  Garden  Seeds,  containing  a  good  assorlm 
for  a  very  small  garden,  for  sale  at  g\  per  box. 

Also  —  A  very  large  assortment  of  Garden  and  FIc 
Seeds,  raised  in  gardens  connected  with  the  Agriculti 
Warehouse,  &c.  now  ready  for  sale  and  orders  promptly  e 
cuted.  GEO.  C.  BARRETT, 

Jan.  27.  New  England  Seed  Store 


Vol.  I.,  N.  E.  Fa 
Feb.  ii 


•WANTED, 

ler,  for  which  a  high  price  will  be  givt 
GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 
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(For  the  New  Enclatul  F.inner.) 
IRRIGATIOIV, 

Br  Hon.  John   Wk  Lincoln. 

CContinueii  from  page  260.) 
Havinar  hnd  some  experience  in  this  business, 
I  am  (lis|iOsefl  to  offer  myself  as  a  witness,  pre- 
mising that  no  school-boy  is  more  amused  by 
paddliii!;  in  the  water',  than  I  am  pleased  with 
airtiing  it  about  from  p!acc  to  place  on  my  farm, 
knowing  that  I  could  in  no  other  manner  be  so 
iirofitably  employed  ;  gratified  with  witnessing 
rom  time  to  time  the  superior  growth  of  the  grass, 
ind  anticipating  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  heavy 
:wath  when  it  shall  be  cut. 

Jly  late  father  was  in  the  practice  of  irrigating 
I  portion  of  his  land  on  the  farm  on  which  1  was 
)orn,  on  which  there  are  tracts  which  have,  with- 
n  my  own  knowledge,  for  nearly  forty  years  an- 
maily  |)roduced  large  crops  of  hay,  without  the 
lid  of  any  manure,  e.\eept  that  derived  from  wa- 
er.  In  the  spring  of  1820,  on  the  decease  of  my 
ather,  that  farm,  now  owned  by  my  brother,  was 
)laced  uniier  my  superintendence,  and  from  that 
ime  to  the  prei^cnt  my  attention  has  year  by  year 
leen  called  to  the  subject  of  irrigation,  and  during 
bat  tune  I  have  known  no  year,  however  moist 
lias  been  the  season,  in  which  I  have  not  derived 
much  benefit  from  the  artificial  use  of  water  on 
my  land.  The  farm  on  which  I  now  reside  came 
•nto  my  possession  in  1820,  previous  to  which 
■ime  a  portion  of  it  had  been  irrigated,  but  the 
>vorks,  from  disuse,  were  much  out  of  repair.  It 
lot  being  convenient  for  me  to  take  it  under  my 
wn  immediate  supervision,  I  rented  it,  as  it  has 
leen  rented  for  many  years,  on  shares.  I  how- 
ver  at  my  own  charge  put  the  dam,  the  principal 
reiich,  anil  several  of  the  smaller  ones  in  repair, 
nd  endeavored  to  persuade  tny  tenant,  that  it  was 
nuch  for  his  interest  to  make  use  of  them.  But 
ivhetber  he  believed  that  our  climate  did  not 
equire  this  mode  of  improvement,  that  a  kind 
"rovidence  would  supply  all  the  moisture  which 
ivas  necessary  for  vegetation,  or  was  unwilling  to 
llevote  jiroper  attention  to  this  subject,  I  know 
lot,  it  was  much  neglected.  In  1829,  my  barn 
leing  then  old,  and  much  out  of  repair,  I  caused 
t  to  he  pulled  down,  and  another  to  be  erected  of 
..  different  form  and  greater  capacity.  When  I 
bowed  the  plan  of  the  proposed  structure  to  my 
enant,  he  e.xpressed  much  surprise  that  I  should 
hink  of  erecting  so  large  a  building,  saying  that 
dl  the  produce  of  the  farm  would  not  half  fill  it. 
told  him  that  1  was  satisfied  that  the  farm,  if 
irojerly  managed,  was  capable  of  filling  it,  and 
hat  if  I  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  for 
I  few  years,  that  I  should  see  the  barn  full.  It 
ivas  true  that  after  the  barn  was  erected,  and  the 
;rops  gathered,  not  half  the  barn  was  occupied, 
md  it  is  also  true,  that  after  the  last  harvest  there 
.vas  very  little  s[)are  room  in  my  barn.  On  the 
irst  day  of  April,  1830,  I  took  my  farm  into  my 


own  care,  and  I  was  obliged  to  purchase  several 
tons  of  hay  to  support  what  stock  \\'Sis  then  there, 
until  vegetation  was  so  far  advanced,  as  to  enal)le 
them  to  obtain  a  living  abroad.  I  have  been  grad- 
ually increasing  my  stock  as  I  had  more  food  to 
sustain  them,  and  now  keep  more  than  twice  the 
.stock  of  1830,  and  have  now  considerable  more 
hay  than  can  be  necessary  for  their  support,  seve- 
ral tons  of  which  I  shall  sell.  Anil  this  change 
has  been  effected  principally  by  irrigation.  I  say 
principally,  because  I  have  during  that  time  pur- 
chased some  manure,  Ijtit  I  have  also  received  for 
hay  sold  nearly  as  much  money  as  1  have  paid  for 
manure  ;  and  perhaps  something  is  to  be  attributed 
(0  a  different  mode  of  husbandry  on  lands  not 
irrigated,  but  the  improvement  which  has  been 
increasing  from  year  to  year,  is  in  a  great  degree 
owing  to  the  use  of  water.  I  have  strong  reason 
to  believe,  that  by  employing  the  same  means  I 
shall  be  able  to  add  greatly  to  the  future  crops  of 
my  farm.  I  have  not  heretofore  derived  so  much 
advantage  from  this  mode  of  improvement  as 
might  have  been  expected,  my  engagements  have 
rerpiired  tue  to  be  frequently  absent  from  home, 
and  consequently  I  have  not  been  able  to  devote 
so  much  attention  to  the  work  as  I  desired. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  in  this  connexion,  a 
fact  which  I  am- aware  may  be  urged  -to  discredit 
the  favorable  representations  of  this  mode  of  im- 
provement, that  tracts  of  land  even  in  England,  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  elsewhere,  were  formerly  irri- 
gated, but  the  practice  has  now  been  abandoned. 
I  believe  in  every  case  of  failure  the  cause  may  be 
directly  traced  either  to  improper  management,  or 
to  culpable  neglect ;  such,  I  have  already  stated, 
was  the  case  on  my  own  farm,  previous  to  my 
taking  charge  of  this  work  in  person,  and  such  I 
have  no  doubt  would  be  found  to  be  the  case  in 
every  other  instance,  could  a  proper  inquiry  be 
instituted.  'J'bere  is  usually  a  strong  indisposition 
to  unilertake  or  continue  that  which  requires  con- 
stant and  daily  attention  ;  ami  this  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  work  by  those  who  intend  to  derive 
any  advantage  from  it.  Some  will  turn  the  water 
on  to  the  land  ;  their  usual  work  is  on  another 
part  of  the  farm  ;  it  is  inconvenient  for  them  to 
go  to  their  ditches,  and  the  water  is  allowed  to 
run  over  their  land,  until  the  person  who  .should 
have  attended  to  it,  hapjiens  to  be  that  way,  how- 
ever long  the  time  may  have  been  ;  he  afterwards 
perceives  that  a  cold  water  grass  is  growing  on 
his  land,  condemns  the  water,  instead  of  Ids  own 
negligence,  and  the  practice  of  irrigation  is  aban- 
doned. There  is  no  business  that  requires  more 
attention  than  irrigation,  from  earlj'  in  the  Spring 
until  near  the  time  of  mowing  the  grass.  If  the 
water  runs  long  on  the  same  land  without  inter- 
mission, instead  of  being  of  benefit,  it  is  working 
an  injury.  It  is  desirable  that  it  should  he  changed 
each  day,  but  should  never  be  allowed  to  run 
more  than  two  or  three  days  on  the  same  part  of 
the  land  at  any  one  time. 

Having  attempted  to  shew  that  irrigation  in  our 
climate  is  beneficial,  that  good  husbandry  requires  ' 


that  that  mode  of  iinjirovoment  lie  adnple.d  wher- 
ever opportunity  is  afiordeil,  I  shall  now  endeavor 
to  controvert  the  position  that  "  it  is  too  expen.sive 
for  our  scale  of  husbandry."  That  "systematic 
irrigation  "  in  conformity  to  the  scientific  rules, as 
laid  down  in  the  books,  is  expensive,  I  shall  not 
deny.  But  if  this  expenditure  was  necessary  to 
enalde  a  farmer  to  make  use  of  water,  which, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  the  increased  crops 
would  soon  reimburse  the  expense.  From  my 
own  experience,  I  can  say  that  I  know  of  no  mode 
by  which  hay  can  be  obtained  so  cheaply  as  by 
the  use  of  water.  The  greater  portion  of  the  land 
which  I  irrigate  is  interval,  situated  upon  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Blackstone  river,from  which  stream  the 
water  is  taken.  The  ground  is,  as  is  usual  with 
alluvial  lands,  highest  near  the  stream,  and  de- 
scends towards  the  high  bank,  it  also  descends 
with  the  river.  Near  the  high  bank  is  a  hollow, 
usually  here  called  a  slang,  which  extends  the 
vvfhole  length  of  the  interval,  with  branches  diver- 
ging, and  sotne  of  them  extending  across  the  in- 
terval. For  the  purpose  "of  conveying  the  water 
to  be  distributed  over  the  lower  portions  of  the 
interval,  it  was  necessary  to  cross  several  of  these 
hollows,  and  as  it  would  be  nece.=sary  to  pass  over 
them  with  a  team  in  gathering  the  crops,  I  made 
two  walls  sufficiently  wide  for  a  cartway  between 
them,  filled  the  space  with  gravel,  and  made  my 
ditch  over  the  embankment.  That  the  embank- 
ment might  not  operate  as  a  dam,  a  culvert  was 
constructed  under  it,  to  enable  me  to  continue  my 
trench  drain  without  interruption,  to  carry  off  the 
surplus  water.  Where  it  is  not  desired  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  a  stone  culvert,  a  very  cheap  one 
may  be  consn-ucted,  by  fastening  four  pieces  of 
plank  together,  to  serve  as  a  trunk  to  convey  the 
water  of  the  drain.  The  weir  or  dam,  and  apart 
of  the  firincipal  ditch  for  conveying  the  water  on 
to  the  land,  were  constructed  before  the  farm 
came  into  my  possession,  all  the  smaller  ditches 
and  trench  drains  have  been  made  by  me,  in  the 
following  manner: — After  having  particidarly  ex- 
amined the  ground,  by  repeatedly  passing  over  it, 
for  the  ]jurpose  of  forming  an  opinion  of  the 
proper  jilan  of  laying  out  the  work,  I  went  on  to 
the  ground  with  my  level,  and  with  a  man  to  assist 
me.  1  commenced  the  marking  out  the  location 
for  a  ditch,  as  high  up  the  main  ditch  as  the  water 
(■ould  be  taken  upon  the  kind,  and  my  assi.stant 
stuck  into  the  cartli  small  stick,s,  with  which  he 
had  iirepared  himself,  at  short  distances,  and  at 
such  places  as  by  the  l«vel  1  used  would  enable 
me  to  keep  the  ditch  nearly  or  quite  level,  and  in 
a  direction  as  nearly  at  right  angies  with  the  main 
ditch,  as  the  form  of  the  land  would  admit,  which 
was,  hpwever,  frequently  in  a  very  serpentine 
course.  \  Having  in  this  manner  marked  out  as 
many  ditches  as  I  supposed  necessary, and  at  such 
distances  as  would  enable  me,  as  L  then  judged,  to 
water  all  the  land  in  a  short  time,  I  with  a  plough 
and  with  a  steady  ox  team  turned  a  furrow  each 
way  to  the  centre,  in  a  line  indicated  by  the  small 
sticks,  and  thus  roy  ditch  was  formed.     The  sods 
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may  be   used    in   levelling  any   inequality   in   the 
land,  or  as  I  prefer,  they  may,  with  a  duiifr-fork, 
be  readily  thrown  into  a  eart,  and  deposited  in  the 
barn,  or   hog-yard,   to   be    there    converted    into 
manure.     If  after  turning  the  water  into  the  ditch 
thus  made,  I  find  any  slight  inequality  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  outside  of  tlie  ditch  which  allows  the 
water  to  escape  before  the  ditch   is  entirely  filled. 
I  take  sufficient  earth  from  its  bottom   to  level  its 
bank,  so  that  the  water  will  trickle  over  the  land 
the  whole  length  of  the  ditch.  -   When  1  fir.st  com- 
menced this  business,  I  left  the  panes  between  the 
ditches  too  large,  as  I  found  by  observation  that  a 
portion  of  them  did  not  obtain  a  supply  of  water, 
but  this  defect  I  have  since  remedied  by  making 
intermediate  ditches.      In  all  the  slangs  a  trench 
drain  should   be  constructed  to  conduct  off  the 
surplus  water.     As  nil  stagnant  wafer,  if  it  remains 
long  on  the  land,  is  prejudicial  to  vegetaiion,  every 
hollow  should  have  a  drain  attached  to  it,  and  to 
this  thing  too   much   attention  cannot  be  paid. — 
Before    making  the  drains  it  is  di;sirable  that  a 
.  careful  examination  should  be  had,  to  determine 
whether  the  same  trench  that  is  used  as  a   drain 
for  one  part  of  the   land,  may  not   be    used   to 
conduct   the  water  on  to  another  portion  of  the 
land  on   a  lower  level  ;  from  this  I  have   derived 
much  advantage.     As  the  quantity  of  interval  land 
which  I   irrigate  is  so  extensive,  being  estimated 
at   more  than   thirty  acres,  that   I  could  not,  if  I 
wished,   suitably  water   it  all  at  one  time,  I  have 
therefore  in   the  main  ditches  several    hatches  or 
flumes  to  enable  me  to  turn  the  water  at  pleasm-e 
on  such   part  as    I    may  wish.      I   have  found   it 
convenient  to  place  at  the  mouth  of  each  of  my 
small  ditches,  a  small  flume  made  by  taking  four 
pieces  of  plank,  and  fastening  them  together  by 
large  nails,  the  ends   being  left  open,  and   the  top 
plank  about  four  inches  shorter  than   the  sides  or 
bottom,  the  ends  of  the  plank  to  be  even  with  each 
other  at  one  end,  and  a  board  to  be  fitted  in  as  a 
gate  and  kept  in  its  place  by  cleats  nailed  on  the 
sides  of  the  trunk  at  the  other  end.     I  have  usually 
divided  my  watering  into  parts,  and  when  I  can  at- 
tend to  it,  I  change  the  water  each  other  day,  (each 
day  would  be  better,)  so  that  the  water  will  be  on 
the  land  two  days,  and  off  six  days,  or  1  can  shut 
it  off  entirely  at  pleasure.  '   By  the  aid  of  the  small 
flumes  above  mentioned,  1  am  able  to  turn  the 
water   from  one   part  of  my  interval  on-  to  any 
other  part  which    I   wish  to  irrigate,   with   very 
little  loss  of  time,  beyond  that  of  passing  to  and 
from  the  land. 

I  know  not  whether  the  honorable  Judge  in- 
tended to  confine  his  objection  to  the  "flowins; " 
mode  of  irrigation,  as  that  called  "catch-work" 
is  not  liable  to  his  objection  of  expense  :  but  as 
his  denunciation  is  in  its  terms  so  general,  I  must 
suppose  that  he  is  opposed  to  irrigation  altogether. 
On  my  farm  are  some  streams  of  water  which  in 
the  Spring  are  sufficient  to  water  several  acres  of 
land  on  the  side  of  a  hill  descending  towards  the 
.south,  but  which  fail  before  midsummer.  I  have 
found  much  benefit  of  turning  these  waters  over 
my  land  ;  they  have  left  a  sediment  among  the 
grass  roots,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  ferti- 
lizing, instead  of  passing  into  the  river,  with  all 
its  enriching  qualities,  to  make  a  useless  deposit 
in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  or  to  aid  in  filling  up  a 
neighboring  mill  pond.  I  am  satisfied  that  by  this 
last  mode  of  improvement  I  obtain  hay  much 
cheaper  than  I  can  by  any  other  means  ;  that  for 
a  number  of  years  it  may  in  this  manner  be  pro- 


cin-ed  at  less  charge  than  would  be  the  expense  of 
carting   so   much    manure  as  would   produce   the 
same  crops  of  grass,  considering  the   manure  as 
worthless   at   the  place  from  which    it  should  be 
taken,  and  my  barn  yaril  is  near  this  mowing  lot. 
This  mode  of  improvement,  which  saves  so  much 
manure  for  other  lauds,  is  attended   with  so  little 
expense,  save  attention,  that  two  men  with  a  team 
would  in   a   single  day  prepare   several  acres  jbr 
irrisration,  and  no  dam  is  required,  besides  that  of 
a  few  stones,  and  a  few  sods  of  earth.      It  would, 
however,  be  convenient  to  place  in  such  dams  a 
small  flume,  such   as  has  been  before   described, 
that  the  water  may  be  turned   into  any  particular 
ditch,  or  allowed  to   pass  to  a  lower  one  at  plea- 
sure.     In  this  system  of  irrigation,  it  is  not  impor- 
tant that  the  water  be  so  frequently  changed  from 
place  to  place,  as  in  the  other  mode,  but  still  care 
should  be  taken  that  it  be   not  allowed  to  remain 
too  long  in  the  same  place.     Where  it  can  pon- 
veuiently  be  attended  to,  it  is  well  so  to  vary  its 
course  at  short  intervals  that  each   portion  of  the 
laud  may  receive  equal   benefit  from  it.      I   could 
wish  that   the  honorable  Judge  would    make  an 
experiment  in  this  "catch-work"  system  of  irriga- 
tion, if  he  has  any  opportunity  of  so  doing  on  his 
own  land,   if  not,  that  he   would    persuade  some 
neighbor  to  do  it,  in  such  situation   that  he  could 
from  time  to  time  witness  its  effect,  as  I   am  con- 
fident that  he  would  become  a  convert  to  its  utility. 
I  am  the  more  desirous  of  this,  because  I  fear  that 
while  he   remains   an  unbeliever,  his  deservedly 
high  reputation  as  an  agriculturist  might  sufl^er  in 
the  estimation  of  some  who  might  believe  him  in 
an  error,  and  refuse  to  give  him   that  confidence 
to  which  his  opinions  in  other  things  may  be  fairly 
entitled.     Should  he,  at  any  future  time,  visit  this 
vicinity,  I  should  be  happy  to  shew  him  my  own 
fields,  and  would  ask  him  to  hear  the  representa- 
tions not  of  myself  but  of  my  neighbors,  who  have 
known  their  character  for   many  years.     I  would 
invite  him   to  accompany  me  down  the  valley  of 
the   Blackstone   river,  where  I    could    exhibit  to 
him  in   many  places  most  indid)itable  evidence  of 
successful  irrigation.     I   would  solicit  him  to  go 
with  me  on  to  a  tract  of  watered  land  in  the  town 
of  Smithfield,  R.  I.,  and  the  examination  of  that, 
1  think,  would  remove   all    doubts,  if  he  should 
then  continue  to  entertain  any.     Not  having  seen 
that  land  for  several  years,  I  must  describe  it  as 
it  then  was.     It  was  at  that  time  owned  by  a  Mr 
Wilkinson  ;    in    form    of   a    parallellogram,    and 
contained  about  thirty  acres  ;  it  was  the  most  sys- 
tematic specimen  of  irrigation  which  I  have  wit- 
nessed, but  not  in  the  expensive  style  of  the  books. 
I  was  informed   by  one   who    professes  to  know, 
that  the   net  ]n-ofits  of  the  land   was   more  than 
equivalent  to  an   interest  on  two  hundred  dollars 
jier  acre,  and  that  it  could  not  be  purchased  for 
that  money.     The    land   immediately  above  and 
adjoining  this  watered  tract  was  then  in  a  state  of 
nature,  and  I  then  judged  that  twenty  dollars  per 
acre  would,   for  any  piu-pose  of  agriculture,    be 
considered  as  a  very  extravagant  price  for  it. 

When  I  began  this  communication,  Mr  Editor, 
I  had  no  intention  other  than  to  offer  to  you  some 
authority  in  favor  of  irrigation.  1  have  unwittingly 
spun  a  long  yarn,  and  appeared  more  in  the  first 
person  than  is  pleasant  to  me,  but  for  this  I  make 
no  apology. 

I  have  not  leisure,  at  this  time,  to  re-write  and 
razee  the  article  ;  I  therefore  send  it  to  you,  to 
make  use  of  it,  —  to  expunge  such  parts  as  you 


please,  or  to  suppress  the  whole  at  your  pleasure  ; 
and  am  very  respectfully  your  friend,  &c. 
Worcester,  Jan.  2.1,  1836. 

Effkcts  of  LiGHTNiMG. — Persous  apparently 
dead  from  lightning  have  been  recovered  by 
repeatedly  throwing  cold  water  over  the  whole 
body.  Many  instances  are  recorded.  The  Rev. 
Mr  Steel,  of  Paris,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  has 
lately  in  the  newspapers  mentioned  a  case  of  this 
kind.  A  lady  was  with  her  husband  in  the  house, 
and  the  latter  was  struck  with  lightnings  The 
lady  hapi)ily  recollected  having  a  few  days  before 
read  in  the  newspapers  of  the  efficacy  of  cold 
water,  and  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  make  a 
trial  of  it  ;  on  the  effusion  of  the  first  bucketful 
he  began  to  move,  and  on  the  repetition  of  a  few 
more,  was  restored  to  sense  and  health.  If, 
during  the  recovery,  the  pulse  is  slow  and  extrem- 
ities cold,  bleed  largely  at  the  arm.  A  geptleman 
now  living  in  Johnson  county,  (R.  Gully,  Esq.) 
was  a  few  years  ago  struck  down  by  lightning, 
and  recovered  by  exposure  to  a  heavy  fall  of  rain. 

The  above  floating  paragraph  we  copy,  because 
we  understand  that  a  circumstance  recently  oc- 
curred in  this  town,  which  fiivors  the  theory 
therein  stated.  Mrs  Cannon,  whom  we  mentioned 
in  our  last  as  having  been  struck  down  with  light- 
ning, owes  her  Viie  to  the  providential  circum- 
stance of  a  bucket  of  water  having  been  thrown 
upon  her  by  a  little  boy  in  the  fright  and  the 
delirium  of  the  moment,  who  appears  not  to 
have  known  what  he  did,  or  why  he  did  thus. 
Indeed,  for  some  days  he  was  afraid  to  tell  that 
he  did  throw  water  upon  the  insensible  patient. 
An  instance  is  also  mentioned  of  a  gentleman  at 
the  West  being  struck  down  with  lightning,  and 
with  so  great  force  that  the  electric  fluid,  on 
entering  his  body  "tore  liis  coat,  vest  and  shirt 
into  shreds,  burnt  the  hair  from  one  side  of  his 
head,  crossed  his  breast,  passed  down  the  extrem- 
ities, and  out  through  his  shoes,  perforating  them 
with  holes  as  though  buck  shot  had  been  forced 
through  them ;  in  some  places  breaking  the  skin, 
and  scorching  it  In  its  whole  course,  so  as  to  give 
it  the  appearance  of  an  extensive  burn."  And  yet 
it  is  said  this  individual  is  in  a  fair  way  for  getting 
well,  in  consequence  of  plentiful  effusions  of  cold 
water  upon  the  breast  and  head,  and  copious 
bleeding.  Remedies  of  this  nature  should  be 
known  and  treasured  up  in  the  mind  by  every 
one.—Mw  Bedford  Times,   1830. 


Philosophical  Experiment. — Fresh  water 
may  be  extracted  from  salt  water  by  the  following 
simple  process  ;  a  common  hogshead  is  provided 
with  a  false  bottom,  about  three  or  four  inches 
above  the  lower  head.  This  false  bottom  is  per- 
forated with  a  number  of  holes,  and  over  them  a 
filter  of  flannel.  'i"he  barrel  is  then  nearly  filled 
with  the  finest  sand,  beat  down  very  hard  ;  a  tube, 
communicating  with  the  space  between  the  two 
bottoms,  is  extended  to  a  convenient  height  above 
the  top  of  the  barrel.  The  sea  water  is  poured 
into  this  tube,  and  pressing  every  way,  according 
to  its  altitudes,  it  endeavors  to  force  its  way 
through  the  sand  to  the  top  of  the  barrel,  from 
whence,  by  this  mode  of  filtration,  it  is  drawn  off 
fresh,  and  fit  for  use.  Any  other  filter  will  do  as 
well  as  flannel,  which  will  stop  the  sand,  and 
admit  the  water.  The  saline  particles  being 
heavier,  and  perhaps  differently  formed,  meet 
with  obstructions  from  the  sand,  and  are  lefl 
behind. 
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(Korlhe  Ni'W  Kii|!l:ilicl  Filrmcr.) 
TRANSPL.AIHTIKG  FRUIT  TREES. 

Mr  Editor  : — As  tlie  sr.isoii  is  liist  appnuioliing, 
wliii'h  in  my  liumlilc  opinion  is  llic  proiii  season 
for  transplantini;  most  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  and  as 
most  people  entertain  diflerent  opinions  relative 
to  tlio  proper  time  and  method  of  startinj,'  trees 
from  the  innsery,  and  transplantinj:,  I  take  the 
liberty  to  offer  throngh  your  valuable  paper,  the 
New  F.ngland  Farmer,  a  few  |  raetiral  remarks, 
that  others  may  profit  by  my  experience,  if  they 
see  fit. 

My  knowledge  of  the  business  is  founded  on 
practice  and  observation.  I  have  l)een  personally 
engajreil  in  the  business  of  transplanting  both 
large  and  small  trees,  more  or  less,  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  into  all  kinds  of  soil  (that  we  have 
in  this  vicinity),  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  operated  by  all  of  the  different  methods  that  I 
ever  saw  or  heard  of.  And  as  far  as  my  observa- 
tion has  extended,  1  will  make  a  brief  statement 
of  the  success  and  disappointments  that  I  have 
met  w  ith.  I  prefer  starting  trees  from  the  nursery 
in  the  autumn,  as  the  sap  at  that  period  is  all 
down  and  safely  deposited  in  the  roots  (or  some 
where  else)  ;  I  dig  a  deep  trench  about  two  feet  in 
depth,  in  a  somewhat  sheltered  situation,  apd  pack 
or  head  the  trees  in  as  close  as  I  possitjiy  can, 
taking  care  to  sift  the  dirt  well  in  among  the 
roots;  if  open  spaces  are  left,  the  roots  will 
mould,  which  injures  them  very  much.  The  roots 
being  buried  deep,  vegetation  will  be  kept  back  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  which  will  give  ample  time 
to  prepare  the  groimd,  and  have  it  in  good  order 
for  planting  ;  likewise  the  operation  of  transplant- 
ing may  be  delayed  some  weeks  later  than  if  the 
trees  were  started  from  the  nursery  in  the  spring. 
I  manage  trees  that  are  started  early  in  the  spring 
in  tho  same  way.  The  trees  in  E.  Phinney,  Esq.'s 
orchard  in  Lexington,  that  took  the  first  pre- 
mium of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society, 
about  5  years  since,  if  I  mistake  not,  were  all 
started  from  the  nursery  in  the  autumn,  and  were 
not  transplanted  until  after  planting  the  ground 
with  vegetables  or  grain,  the  next  spring  —  pro- 
bably about  the  1st  of  May  ;  and  where  will  you 
find  another  orchard  like  his;  perhaps  not  in 
America.  A  farmer  that  glories  in  his  profession 
wouJd  profit  more,  and  be  more  gratified  in  visit- 
ing his  orchard,  than  he  would  the  falls  of  Niaga- 
ra. In  starting  trees  from  the  nursery,  I  am  par- 
ticular to  loosen  the  soil  around  them  with  a  stiff 
lined  fork,  which  starts  the  dirt  from  the  root  and 
prevents  the  large  roots  from  splitting,  or  the  small 
fibres  from  breaking  off  with  the  dirt,  when  you 
lift  the  tree.  Then  with  a  sharp  spade  1  cut  off 
all  the  horizontal  roots  I  possibly  can,  at  least  18 
inches  from  the  body  of  the  tree,  if  the  distance 
between  trees  will  admit ;  if  the  trees  are  large  I 
cut  further.  I  then  raise  the  tree  perpendicular, 
or  nearly  so,  by  a  steady  pull,  after  which  I  imme- 
diately cover  the  roots  with  a  wet  mat,  or  some 
kind  of  Vubbish,  to  prevent  the  roots  and  fibres 
from  drying;  if  the  trees  are  to  be  transported  any 
distance  they  should  be  matted  immediately,  or  if 
to  head  in,  or  transplant,  no  time  should  be  lost,  as 
the  fresher  the  roots  the  better  the  tree  will  thrive. 
New,  one  word  about  the  mutilating  process, 
in  which  1  differ  from  most  theorists,  both  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdom.  Before  planting 
I  trim  both  root  and  branch  the  roots,  by  cutting 
off  all  ragged  ends  and  bruised  places.  If  the 
tree  is  tender  and  difficult  to  make  live,  I  cover 


all  sue^i  places  with  grafting  cornposiiion  (viz.  two 
parts  beeswax,  one  tallow)  ;  the  tops  of  the  trees 
I  trim  in  proportion  to  the  loss  of  roots  ;  the  tup 
roots  of  trees' and  plants,  or  piij's-tails,  I .  never 
cut  off  (reader,  keep  cool!):  I  should  as  soon 
think  of  mutilating  children's  feet,  in  order,  when 
they  become  men,  thi>y  might  walk  easier.  Na- 
ture has  furnished  both  for  very  good  ami  impor- 
tant purposes  ;  cut  them  off,  and  you  cut  a  link 
out  of  nature's  chain.  I  was  nnich  pleased  in 
reading  Mr  Claggetl's  very  able  remarks  in  the 
N.  E.  Farmer,  of  the  17th  ult.  against  tho  general 
practice  of  topping  Indian  Corn  ;  his  ideas  upon 
that  subject,  I  think,  are  fninded  upon  correct 
principles,  and  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  my 
method  of  practice. 

And  now,  Mr  Editor,  if  you  or  any  one  of  your 
subscribers  will  offer  any  good  reason  in  favor  of 
mutilating  either  tap  roots  of  trees  or  jilants,  tops 
of  Indian  Corn,  or  pigs  (or  any  other  animal's) 
tails,  I  for  one  should  like  very  nnich  to  see  them. 
Apple  trees  I  prefer  setting  in  rows  40  feet 
apart  each  way.  The  pear,  ]ieach,  plum  and 
cherry,  20  feet  or  less  will  answer.  1  he  peach 
will  do  well,  if  the  nature  of -the  soil  will  answer, 
between  apple  trees,  as  they  are  short-lived,  and 
will  be  out  of  the  way  before  the  apple  trees 
require  the  whole  of  the  ground.  In  digging 
the  holes  after  the  ground  is  staked  out,  I  dig 
around  the  stake  considerable  larger  in  circum- 
ference than  the  roots  extend,  (taking  care  not  to 
move  the  stake,)  and  as  deep  as  the  ground  has 
been  ploughed,  and  no  deeper  upon  any  account 
whatever,  —  unless  the  subsoil  or  pan  is  clay  or 
gravel,  and  very  hard  and  compact ;  in  which 
case  1  loosen  the  bottom  of  the  hole  with  a  pick 
or  bar,  in  order  to  give  the  tap  root  a  chance  to 
go  down. 

To  dig  holes  2  or  3  feet  in  depth,  and  fill  up 
with  manure,  top  soil^  or  small  stones,  as  many 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  and  which  I  have  done 
myself,  is  in  my  opinion  a  very  bad  practice,  and 
has  a  bad  effect.  Trees  in  general  have  three 
distinct  classes  of  roots,  at  least  they  seem  calcu- 
lated to  answer  three  different  purposes.  The 
first  tier  or  class  naturally  run  horizontally  with 
the  surface,  or  nearly  so,  and  are  covered  with 
numerous  small  fibres  or  feeders,  which  lead  to 
the  surface  in  search  of  food.  The  second  tier 
or  class  run  down  nearly  on  an  angle  of  45°  from 
the  body,  and  seem  calculated  for  the  purpose  of 
stays  to  support  the  trees ;  they  contain  but  few 
if  any  fibres  ;  they  twist  about  and  opei'ate  like 
an  auger  in  penetrating  the  land  liir ;  they  natu. 
rally  run  crooked  for  the  better  pur|iQse  of  holding  ; 
the  ends  are  generally  cUunped  or  blunt,  and  in 
old  trees  begin  to  decay  with  the  limbs,  The 
third  tier  or  tap  roots,  in  most  trees,  run  down 
perpendicularly  with  the  body  of  the  trees,  and 
seem  calculated  for  a  double  |iurpose,  that  of  a 
stay  to  hold  down  with,  and  likewise  to  draw 
moisture  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth  ;  (then  why 
cut  it  off?)  By  digging  deep  holes,  and  filling  up 
with  manure  or  other  loose  materials,  the  tree  can 
not  have  that  support  that  it  naturally  requires. 
Likewise  it  serves  to  draw  those  roots,  which 
naturally  run  horizontally  down,  among  the  other 
class  or  tier  of  roots,  after  which  they  have  to  find 
their  way  out  of  the  hole  the  best  way  they  can, 
as  they  are  naturally  groat  travellers,  and  will  not 
bear  confinement,  which  fact  I  ascertained  by 
removing  about  100  trees  that  I  lost  by  the  frost 
in  1832.     They  had  been  setabout  5  years,  nearly 


one  half  of  ihem  over  holes  that  ha  I  been  filled 
u|)  with  rich  earth,  sods,  &c. ;  those  that  were 
set  on  the  hard  part  after  the  second  or  third  year, 
rew  faster,  am!  did  better  than  those  set  over 
olcM  ;  and  when  I  came  to  remove  the  dead 
ones,  I  found  the  roots  to  have  taken  their  natural 
lirection,  imd  had  extended  much  further  thaa 
those  that  were  set  over  large  deep  holes. 

I  prefer  digging  the  beds  or  holes  several  days 
before  transplanting,  taking  care  to  heap  the  dirt 
in  order  to  have  it  dry.  I  like  to  have  the  earth 
moist,  but  not  wet;  if  it  is  too  moist  it  will  not 
pack  well  around  the  roots.  Before  I  commence 
tting,  I  draw  in  about  two  inches  or  more,  (which 
depends  upon  the  depth  of  the  hole,)  of  loose  fine 
soil,  and  spread  it  even  on  the  bottom  ;  I  then 
pull  up  the  stake,  ami  if  the  tap  root  is  large,  I  ^ 
make  the  hole  larger  to  receive  it.  I  then  press 
the  tree  down  so  that  the  brace  roots  may  rest 
solid  on  the  bottom,  then  1  have  a  boy  or  man  to 
steady  the  ijody  of  the  tree,  and  another  to  sift 
the  fine  dirt  in  upon  the  roots,  with  a  corn  riddle 
or  from  a  broad  shovel ;  while  I  with  my  fingers 
pack  the  dirt  as  close  and  as  tight  around  the 
roots  as  I  possibly  can  ;  taking  care  to  give  each 
and  every  tier  of  roots  their  natural  direction.  I 
never  lift  the  tree  up  and  down,  as  many  are  in 
the  habit  of  doing,  or  press  the  earth  down  with 
my  foot,  until  the  hole  is  filled  in  even  with  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  After  which  I  tread  down 
so  iis  to  leave  it  a  little  concave.  If  a  tree  has 
good  roots,  and  the  earth  is  well  packed  around 
it  at  the  time  of  planting  it  will  not  require 
staking.  It  is  said  by  some,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  mark  the  tree  before  starting,  so  as  to  set  the 
same  side  to  the  south  that  it  grew  in  the  nursery. 
I  have  tried  the  experiment  frequently,  but  could 
never  discover  that  it  made  any  difference.  It  is 
likewise  said  that  trees  make  more  wood  the 
south  than  the  north  side ;  possibly  they  do  in 
Greenland,  but  in  the  latitiule  of  Boston,  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  the  sun  has  that  eft'ect.  At 
the  time  I  lost  my  trees  in  1832,  part  of  them  I 
sawed  off  below  where  they  were  killed,  in  order 
to  engrafl ;  and  I  as  often  found  the  heart  of  the 
tree-  to  be  as  near  the  south  as  the  north  side. 
The  sap  has  regular  channels  to  run  in,  and  there 
is  probably  as  many,  or  they  are  as  large  upon  one 
side  as  the  other.  After  an  orchard  is  set,  I  think 
it  is  best  to  keep  the  land  in  tillage  for  several 
years,  or  until  the  grouird  is  well  filled  with  man- 
ure, and  the  roots  well  extended  ;  and  whenever 
it  is  seeded  down-  to  grass  I  should  sow  nothing 
but  clover,  and  plough  it  as  often  as  every  third 
year.  Daniel  Chandler. 

Farm  School  Island,  ) 
Feb.  23,  1836.         5 

Sii.K.— The  imperishable  nature  of  silk,  even 
under  circum&tances  pectdiarly  unfavorable  to  the 
preservation  of  animal  substances,  forms  another 
of  its  qualities  which  is  deserving  of  remark. 
Some  years  ago,  the  sexton  of  the  parish  of  Fal- 
kirk, in  StirVingshire,  upon  opening  a  grave  in  the 
churchyard,  found  a  riband  wrapped  about  the 
bone  of  an  arm,  and  which,  being  washed,  was 
found  to  be  entire,  and  to  have  suffered  no  injury, 
although  it  had  lain  for  more  thapj  eight  years  in 
the  earth,  and  had  been  in  contact  with  a  body 
which  had  passed  through  every  stage  of  putre- 
faction, until  it  was  reduced  to  its  kindred  dust. 


Gauze  issu])posed  to  have  originated  in  Gaza, 
in  Pal(>stine  :  hence  its  name. 
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AlV  ADDRESS 

To  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  at  Danvers^ 
September  ZO,  1835,  at  their  Annual  Cattle  Shotv. 
By  Daniel  P.  Kung.  (Publislifd  by  order  of 
the  Society.) 

(Continueil  from  page  2J9.) 
Tliesrreat  object  of  the  farmer  is  to  obtain  the 
most  vahmble  products,  with  tlie  least  possible 
labor,  and  at  the  same  tiiTie  to  l<eep  his  iarm  in  a 
state  of  progressive  irii['.rovernent ;  by  this  method 
large  crops  have  been  obtained  with  a  small  ex- 
pense of  labor  and  manure —  but  some  of  little 
faith  may  object  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  single 
tvK[)erimont,  that  there  may  Jiave  been  something 
peculiar  in  the  soil  or  the  seasons,  that  with  others 
it  would  have  been  a  complete  faiiure,  and  that 
-  most  likely  the  land  soon  became  exhausted. — 
But  Mr  Phinney  has  practised  and  continues  to 
practise  the  same  kind  of  husbandry  with  the  same 
su(;cess  and  increasing  confidence.  '!  he  fiehl  on 
which  he  made  the  experiment  which  he  has  so 
clearly  and  satisfactorily  detailerl,  has  remained 
in  grass  till  the  present  season,  and  has  continued 
to  yield  two  tons  of  good  hay  to  the  acre,  without 
any  top  dressing.  Other  farmers  have  followed 
the  same  method  on  a  great  diversity  of  soils,  and 
although  a  plain  field  and  a  loamy  soil  may  be  best 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  there  are  none  except 
very  wet  or  very  rough  and  rocky  grounds  whicl 
cannot  be  greatly  improved  by  it.  There  is  no- 
thing unreasonable  or  unphilosophical  in  this 
method,  and  success  would  seem  to  follow  it  as 
naturally  as  effect  follows  cause.  I  know  that 
there  are  many  farmers  who  believe  that  the  good 
old  way  is  the  best  way,  but  let  tlje  most  incredu- 
lous of  these  visit  the  farm  of  Mr  Phinney,  which 
but  fifteen  years  ago  produced  but  nine  tons  of 
bay,  and  which  now  produces  seventy  ;  let  him 
go  into  those  well  mellowed  fields,  and  see  the 
■corn  waving  in  its  beauty  and  ripening  into  a 
gold(^n  harvest,  yielding  nearly  one  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  potatoes  in  equal  abun- 
dance ;  let  him  witness  all  the  improvements  of 
that  well  managed  and  thoroughly  cultivated  farm, 
(which  in  natural  advantages,  perhaps,  does  net 
exceed  his  own,)  and  that  scejjtical  farmer,  who 
went  out  hesitating  and  unbelieving,  will  come 
home  with  a  settled  conviction  that  Mr  Phinney 
is  a  fanner  of  great  skill  and  enterprise,  enlight- 
ened by  a  sound  judgment:  he  will  cheerfully 
admit-  that  his  method  of  cultivation  is  a  great 
improvement,  and  he  will  ajiply  it  to  his  own 
farm  as  far  as  his  circumstau"es  will  allow.  1 
should  not  have  dwelt  so  long  on  this  subject,  if, 
from  my  own  observation  ana'  the  experience  of 
others,  I  had  not  been  fully  j^atiafied  tpat'the  adop- 
tion of  a  similar  method  of  jiusbandr^  v\'ouhl  be 
beneficial  to  our  own  fields.  Let  the  Cvrmers  of 
Essex  try  the  experiment  i  the  exp.ttlso  will  be 
but  trifling  ;  the  advantages  may  be  great  ;  and  if, 
by  chance,  they  sliould  fail  of  success,  they  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  having  at  least  aitonptf.d 
»n  improvement. 

The  business  of  the  farner  requires  his  consta.nt 
care  and  inspection  ;  he  must  not  intrust  it  to  an- 
other ;  if  he  exp-ects  his  -work  to  be  well  done,  be 
must  do  it  himself,  or  at  least  see  it  done.  How 
many  farmers  have  been  mi;3led  by  the  notion 
that  their  respectability  and  consequence  in  society 
is  commensurate  with  the  uuml'ier  of  their  acrCs, 
forgetting  that  it  is  the  condition,  and  not  the  size 
of  their  farnis,  which  gives  the.m  a  character. — 
This  desire  lo  be  considered  the  c(wi  ler  of  it  wide 


domain  has  been  a  fatal  snare  to  many  wlio  might 
have  enjoyed  their  homestead  in  peace  and  plenty 
—  it  has  involved  them  in  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments, which  liave  driven  them  sorrowing  from 
the  very  fields,  perhaps,  which  their  ancestors 
reclaimed  from  the  wilderness,  to  seek  for  them- 
selves and  their  little  ones' a  habitation  amongst 
strangers,  or  in  some  distant,  solitary  wild,  where 
the  voice  of  a  stranger  would  be  welcomed  as  the 
voice  of  a  friend.  When  it  is  matter  of  choice, 
the  best  sized  farm  is  that  which  the  owner  has 
skill,  capital  and  energy  to  manage  to  the  best 
advantage.  A  mistake  similar  to  this,  and  of  the 
same  disastrous  consequences,  has  led  some  far- 
mers into  extravagance  in  the  size  of  their  houses, 
extravagance  in  fiu-nishing  them,  and  extravagant  e 
in  their  style  of  livij(ig.  How  many  kind  hearted, 
pains-taking,  industrious  farmers, 'forgetting  that 
^'  it  is  the  eyes  of  others,  and  not  our  own,  which 
ruin  us,"  have  been  lured  by  the  false  glitter  to 
rivet  on  the  chains  which  have  afterwards  galled 
them  to  the  quick  I  No  man,  except  a  landlord, 
wants  a  larger  house  than  will  accommodate  his 
family,  and  occasionally  his  friends.  Let  every 
farmer,  then,  who  is  about  to  build,  first  sit  down 
and  count  the  cost,  then  let  him  consider  at  how 
much  less  expenset  a  house  of  moderate  size  is 
furnished  and  kept  in  repair,  and  how  much  less 
labor  is  required  in  sweeping  and  scouring,  (it 
will  be  prudent  to  make  the  calculation,  although 
it  may  not  be  prudent  to  intermeddle  with  the 
operation  ;)  and  then  let  him  seriously  reflect  how 
small  a  house  will  hold  his  tried,  valued,  and  true 
friends.  A  man  of  ample  fortune  will  consult  his 
taste  —  he  may  think  that  a  large  mansion,  costly 
furniture,  and  a  corresjionding  style  of  magnifi- 
cence, will  increase  his  happiness  —  let  him  try 
it,  for  bank  bills  are  as  worthless  as  the  seared 
and  withered  leaves  that  are  put  into  circulation 
by  an  autumn  gale,  and  specie  as  valueless  as  the 
pebbles  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  sea,  if  they 
do  not  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  their  pos- 
sessor, or  if  they  are  not  in  his  hands  the  means 
of  conferring  happiness  on  others.  But  before 
the  man  of  wealth  indulges  in  such  profusion,  if 
he  is  a  ]ihilanthropist,  he  will  remember  that  his 
example  may  be  followed  by  those  who  cannot 
so  well  bear  the  expense;  if  he  is  a  father,  he 
will  remendjer  that  his  children  will  hardly  be 
content  with  any  situation  or  manner  of  living 
inferior  to  those  to  which  they  have  been  used 
under  the  paternal  roof. 

If  1  had  not  already  trespassed  too  far  on  your 
[latience,  I  would  speak  of  the  importance  of  do- 
mestic manufactures,  as  affording  the  only  ready 
and  constant  market  for  the  surplus  productions 
of  your  farms,  and  as  indispensable  to  the  real 
independence  of  the  country  —  I  would  say  sonje- 
thing  of  the  cultivation  of  mulberry  trees  and  the 
rearing  of  silk-worms,  as  affording  s  profitable 
and  pleasant  employment  at  home  for  those  mem- 
bers of  your  family  whose  health  and  whose  vir- 
tue might  be  too  nmcli  exposed  abroad.  There 
arc  many  other  toj)ics  of  domestic  economy  of 
great  interest,  but  most  of  them  have  been  learn- 
edly, or  what  is  better,  practically,  treated  by 
g-entlemen  who  have  addressed  you  on  former 
occasions.  But  there  is  one  subject  which  is 
becoraingso  important,  and  the  evils  of  which  are 
so  general  and  serious,  that  you  will  be  disposed 
to  allow  it  a  moment's  consideration.  I  mean  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  experienced,  able  and  faith- 
ful help.     The  complaint  has  been  growing  louder 


and  more  frequent,  and  a  remedy  is  most  desirable. 
But  a  tew  years  since,  for  the  reasonable  compen- 
sation and  the  kind  treatment  they  always  deserve, 
we  could  easily  find  diligent  and  faithful  young 
men  and  young  women  who  wei'e  willing  to  afford 
us  their  assistance  —  and  a  mutual  benefit  was 
received  and  conferred,  and  readily  acknowledged 
—  it  was  an  exchange  of  good  oflices  ;  while  thej' 
cheerfully  gave  us  their  assistance  and  attention 
in  the  labors  of  the  farm  and  of  the  house,  they 
were  learning  the  principles  of  good  husbandry 
and  good  housewifery  —  they  were  preparing 
themselves  for  that  station  in  life  to  which  every 
young  man  and  young  woman  should  be  looking 
forward,  to  the  relation  of  hnsbanils  and  wives,  to 
the  situation  of  masters  and  mistresses  of  faijiilies 
of  their  own.  A  well  managed  farm  and  a  well 
regulated  househo  d  are  almost  the  only  schools 
where  this  preparatory  education  can  be  acquired 
by  the  young;  they  must  learn  to  obey  before 
they  can  be  fit  to  command  ;  they  must  learn  the 
lessons  of  good  management  before  they  can 
practise  them.  And  let  them  be  assured  that 
there  is  notliing  dishonorable  or  degrading  in 
attending  this  school,  or  in  learning  these  lessons, 
for  there  is  no  station  or  occupation  which  is  not 
reputable  when  honorably  followed,  and  the}',  and 
they  011I3',  are  useful  and  worthy  members  of 
society  who  are  engaged  in  some  useful  employ- 
ment. Captivating  as  the  charms  of  beauty  may 
be,  and  fascinating  as  are  some  of  the  polite 
accomplishments,  let  no  young  woman  rely  so 
much  on  these  means  of  obtaining  admiration  and 
securing  affection,  .as  on  the  ability  to  make  her- 
self useful  ;  for  although  a  lover  may  be  blind,  a 
husband  has  eyes  —  arthough  music,  and  painting, 
and  dancing,  and  embroidery,  may  be  very  pleasant 
amusements,  and  afford  gratification  for  a  leisure 
hoiu",  there  are  other  hours  besides  those  of  dal- 
liance and  revelry,  and  other  senses  besides  those 
of  seeiug  and  hearing  —  senses,  too,  which  have 
more  im[ierious  demands;  and  there  is  danger 
that  the  wife  or  the  mother  who  is  not  prepared 
to  answer  these  constant  demands,  beautiful  and 
elegantly  accomplished  though  she  may  be,  will 
not  long  appear  graceful  or  lovely  in  the  eyes  of 
her  husband.  Some  circumstances  of  fortune  or 
station,  or  delicacy  of  health,  may  make  it  unne- 
cessary or  improper  that  a  woman  should  perform 
active  labor  with  her  own  hands,  but  there  is  no 
rank  or  station  in  which  a  lady  can  be  placed 
where  it  is  not  desirable  that  she  should  know 
how  the  affairs  of  her  household  ought  to  be  man- 
aged. I  know  that  I  give  but  cold  and  feeble 
utterance  to  the  feelings  of  this  Society  in  bidding 
a  welcome,  a  cordial  vifelcome,  to  that  portion  of 
the  fairer  and  gentler  sex  who  have  honored  this 
farmer's  holiday  with  their  presence.  Without 
their  encouraging  smiles  and  cheerful  assistance, 
even  farming  would  he  didl  business.  I  cannot 
offer  for  their  consideration  a  better  sentiment 
than  that  contained  in  the  words  of  a  learned,  ele- 
gant, and  distinguished  foreign  lady,  who  says, 
"  the  only  celebrity  that  can  inftrease  a  woman's 
happiness,  is  that  which  results  from  the  esteem 
excited  by  her  domestic  virtues"  —  and  I  will 
add,  there  is  no  praise,  no  applause,  no  glory  in 
the  wide  world  more  worthy  a  woman's  ambition 
than  the  fame  of  a  well  regulated  household. 

But  pleasant,  healthful  and  indispensable  as  the 

labors  of  the  field  and    of  the    kitchen    and    the 

dairy  may  be,  and  excellent  as  is   the    course    of 

discipline  both  for  the  body  and    the  mind,  there 
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9  (laiigiT  that  (oo  many  young  mon  nnd  women 
till  profiT  what  they  eonsider  a  more  fash ioiiahle 
inployment  aiul  a  more  olesiant  education.  And 
ou,  as/a  Society,  perhaps  eannot  do  much  to  ex- 
>ose  the  mistake  or  to  remedy  the  evil.  It  has 
lowever,  occurred  to  nie  that  it  would  be  no  por- 
ersion  of  your  fmids  if  yon  were  to  ofi'er  snita- 
le  premiums  to  such  faithful,  diligent,  temperate 
nd  skilful  man  or  woman  as  liad  remained  for 
ne  or  more  years  in  the  employment  of  any 
iietrdier  of  the  Society  ;  besides,  as  an  additional 
'Uiageinetit  and  reward  for  their  faithfulness, 
hey  might  receive  the  Society's  certificate,  ac- 
ompaniiid  by  some  useful  treatise  on  rural  econ- 
or  domestic  duties,  such  as  Fesscnden's 
'omplcte  Farmer,  for  the  males,  and  Mrs  Child's 
rugal  Housewife,  for  the  females,  so  tliat  the 
ery  means  of  rewarding,  should  be  an  encoiir- 
gement  and  guide  to  greater  excellence. 

But  if  as  members  of  this  society  you  can  do 
ut  little  to  remedy  this  evil  abroad,  as  members 
f  a  more  limited  society  you  can  do  much  to 
jmedy  it  at  home.  Fathers  and  mothers,  you 
and  at  the  fountain  ;  with  the  lightest  trace  of 
our  finger  on  the  yielding  soil,  you  can  give  a 
irection  to  the  infant  stream.  You  can  send  it 
liding  down  through  verdant  fields  and  flowery 
wns,  imparting  new  fertility  and  beauty,  and 
ion  contributing  its  strength  to  propel  the  com- 
icated  machinery  of  industry  :  or  you  can  send 
dashing,  foaming  over  precipices,  to  join  with 
her  impetuous,  headlong  streams,  carrying  de- 
istatiou  in  their  course  :  or  you  can  suffer  it  to 
ill  i<s  sluggish  way  into  some  stagnant  pool,  af- 
rdinga  refuge  for  loathsome  reptiles,  and  poison- 
Ig  the  atmosphere  with  its  pestilential  vapors. 
I  infancy  and  at  home,  the  deepest  and  most 
iting  impressions  are  made  ;  your  children  may 
ve  able  and  faithful  instrueters,  but  there  are 
any  lessons  of  practical  wisdom  which  are  not 
ught  in  the  schools.  The  mind  of  your  child 
constantly  busy — he  will    be  learning  a   lesson 

you  when  you  least  think  of  it.  To  your 
ild  your  remark  is  wisdom  ;  your  observation, 
perience ;  your  opinion,  sound  doctrine  ;  and 
lur  word,  a  law  ;  your  child  is  learning  a  lesson 
Dm  every  look  and  action — but  most  of  all,  your 
ample  is  educating  your  child.  It  is  a  book 
nstautly  open  before  him,  and  which  ho  is  con- 
intly  studying.  Be  careful,  anxious  father,  fond 
other,  that  you  insert  no  page  which  hereafter 
u  may  wish  to  tear,  no  line  yon  may  wisli  to 
)t — be  careful  that  you  admit  into  that  much 
ad  volume  no  sentiment  which  you  are  unwil- 
ig  your  child  should  transcribe  on  the  fair  tablet 
itliin  his  own  ijjnoceut  bosom. 

Fear  not  that  I  am  about,  at  this  late  hour  to 
flict  on  you  a  lecture  on    general    education. — 

hools,  academies  and  colleges  have  been  founded 
r  the  education  of  the  n)ind  and  the  heart  ;  to 
ese  we  must  leave  them  ;  but   what    has    been 

ne  to  encourage  the  education  of  the  hand  ? — 
he  heart  and  the  mind  should  indeed  be  enlight- 

ed,  pure  and  undefiled,  but  the  hand  must  be 
isy  and  skilful.  The  great  secret  of  happiness 
insists  in  never  suffering  the  energies  to  stagnate, 
ortunately  in  the  farmer's  business  there  is  no 
ant  of  constant  era))loyment;  if  you  can  accustom 
)ur  children  to  patient  and  cheerful  labor,  you 
ive  secured  for  them  the  means  of  happiness 
id  independence.  In  other  stations  of  life  there 
ay  be  unfortunates, 


*'  Strulflied  on  thii  fick  of  a  too  ensy  chair. 
Who  by  their  everlasting  yawn  ninfess 
Tile  {lain.'iand  penultics  of  idlcni;ss" — 

hut  this  mortal  sin  should  never  invade  a  farmer's 
dwelling.  In  training  your  children  to  a  willing 
indnslry,  do  not  overtask  their  strength — let  them 
feel  that  they  ca:i  be  useful,  and  that  their  assist- 
ance is  valued — There  are  various  employnicnls 
in  the  house,  the  garden  and  the  field  that  an: 
adapted  to  their  tender  years  ;  n  .'ver  let  their  la- 
bor be  such  in  kind  or  amount  as  shall  make  it 
disgusting,  and  if  possible  make  them  derive  from 
their  labor  some  compensation  in  money  or  relax- 
ation or  indulgence;  never  withhold  the  merited 
jiraise  or  reward.  Accustom  them  never  to  ex- 
jiect  another  to  do  for  them  that  which  they  can  as 
u  ell  do  for  themselves,  but  to  rely  upon  their  own 
strength,  a[id  to|rust  their  own  energies.  Wliat- 
ever  may  be  their  prospects  iu  life,  teach  them  to 
depend  on  their  own  resources.  Help  them  to 
cultivate  an  affectionate,  accommodating  disposi- 
tien,  moderation  in  their  expectations  and  mode- 
ration in  their  pleasures.  Teach  them  to  reve- 
rence God  and  to  love  work — "  neither  to  despise 
labor  nor  husbandry,  which  the  Most  High  has 
appointed."  "  Teach  them  to  bear  the  yoke  in 
their  youth,  and  to  do  with  all  diligence  whatever 
their  hands  find  to  do"  ;  so  shall  you  deserve 
their  assistance  in  the  management  of  your  house 
and  your  farms  ;  so  shall  you  secure  for  them 
that  competence  and  happiness  of  which  the  mis- 
chances of  this  world  cannot  deprive  them.  And 
when  you  shall  have  performed  all  life's  duties 
and  enjoyed  all  life's  pleasures,  when  your  earthly 
tabernacle  shall  fall  into  ruins,  when  your  wearied 
frames  shall  find  quiet  repose  beneath  the  soil  you 
have  faithfully  cultivated,  and  when  your  spirits, 
like  shocks  of  corn' fully  ripe,  shall  be  gathered 
into  store  houses  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in 
the  heavens — your  gratefid  children  shall  arise 
and  bless  your  memory  ;  they  shall  be  living  mon- 
uments which  shall  bear  record  that  you  laid  for 
them,  in  early  habits  of  patient,  cheerful  and  con- 
tented industry,  the  foundation  for  a  manly,  vir- 
tuous and  honorable   independence. 


Microscopic  vikw  of  Milk. — If  you  submit 
milk  to  examination  by  the  microscope,  you  will 
observe  that  it.  consists  of  a  niindier  of  globular 
particles  which  float  in  a  scuons  Huid.  —  Kaspail 
says  they  appear  strongly  c<dorerl,  nnd  black  on 
the  edges,  on  account  of  their  niinutenKs.s.  They 
are  not  more  than  half  the  size  of  the  globides 
of  human  blood;  their  diametir.s,  therefore,  will 
be  about  one  ten  thousandth  of  an  inch,  'i'hey 
are  com])Osed  of  a  fatty  matter  —  butter  —  and  a 
coagulable  substance  of  the  nature  of  albumen', 
but  which  slightly  differ.'!,  and,  in  fact,  is  caseum, 
constituting  the  basis  of  cheese.  These  globules 
being  specifically  lighter  than  the  liquor  iu  which 
they  are  separated,  easily  sefiarate  by  standing, 
and  form  cream.  We  cannot  help  being  struck 
with  the  remarkable  analogy  which  exists  between 
milk  and  an  emulsion  {as  that  made  with  almonds.) 
Both  have  a  whitish  appearance  and  a  sweetish 
taste  ;  both,  on  an  examination  by  the  microscope, 
are  found  to  contain  an  immense  number  of  oily 
globules,  held  in  suspension  by  an  albuminous 
matter  and  sugar,  and  both  are  intended  for  the 
nourishment  of  young  living  beings. — Percival's 
Lectures. 


From  the  Georgia  Telegrapli. 

Cotton  Seed  Oil. — A  Gentleman  of  Upson 
countj'  whose  two  sons  have  there  a  spinning 
Factory  of  six  or  eight  hundred  spindles,  is  now 
constructing  in  the  same  neighborhood,  under 
water  power,  a  set  of  machinery  for  cleaning  and 
hulling  Cotton  Seed,  and  for  expressing  the  oil, 
which  for  lamps  has  been  found  at  the  Petersburg 
Va.  Factory,  to  be  superior  in  more  than  one  res- 
pect, to  most  of  the  Sperm  oil.  It  burns  with  a 
clear  brilliant  light  without  odor,  and  is  less  affect- 
ed by  cold  weather  than  the  oils  generally  used. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  tested  in  New  York  as  a 
paint  oil  and  foiind  good,  and  the  Cold  Pressed 
pronounced  by  a  French  gentleman  to  be  equal 
to  Olive  oil  for  salads,  &c. 

This  manufacture  is  quite  a  desideratum  to  our 
Planters  as  w'ell  as  the  oil  maker,  as  from  each 
bale  of  cotton  come  about  thirty  bushels  of  seed, 
and  every  three  bushels  of  seed  yield  at  least  two 
gallons  of  oil.  Rating  the  seed  at  twelve  and  a 
half  cents  per  bushel,  each  bale  will  produce  to 
the  grower  $3,  75  more  than  at  present.  The  oil 
expressed  will  be  twenty  gallons,  worth  at  least 
87i  cents  or  one  dollar  per  gallon,  supposing  the 
Sperm  oil  to  cause  a  reduction  in  its  price. 

/      C. 


A  EiG  Pot. — A  potter,  in  Austria,  by  the  name 
of  Ignatius  Carlier,  finding  it  difficult  to  procure 
employment,  though  not  from  any  want  of  skill 
in  his  art,  resolved  to  do  something  which  should 
bring  him  into  public  notice.  He  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  make  a  pot  which  should  astonish  all  be- 
holders ;  and  after  laboring  three  months,  he 
produced  a  vessel  capable  of  containing  4000 
measures,  or  a  quantity  of  soup  sufficient  for 
12,000  men.  The  sides  were  ornamented  with 
garlands,  the  imperial  eagle,  and  a  representation 
of  the  temptation  of  Adam  and  Eve.  This  stu- 
pendous pot  being  exhibited,  procured  him  the 
requisite  notoriety,  and  orders  from  all  quarters 
poured  in  upon  him  in  such  profusion  that  he  is 
now  in  a  fair  way  to  make  his  fortune. 


A  MAN  BURIED  IN  THE  SNOW. — A  man  named 
Taylor,  a  resident  of  Monroe  in  this  county,  was 
ascending  the  bank  of  Deerfield  river,  a  day  or  two 
after  the  recent  heavy  snow-storm,  when  a  drift 
which  he  was  trying  to  struggle  through,  broke 
away  from  the  bank,  took  him  off  his  feet,  and 
after  carrying  him  some  distance  down  the  decliv- 
ity, left  him  fixed,  head  downwards,  with  five  or 
six  feet  of  snow  above  him.  He  struggled  vio- 
lently to  liberate  himself,  but  ineffectually,  till  his 
strength  failed  him,  and  it  seemed  to  him,  by  his 
own  subsequent  account,  as  if  the  bitterness  of 
death  were  past.  It  so  hapjiened  that  his  sudden 
disappearance  was  noticed  by  some  persons  who 
were  on  a  hill  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  distance — 
help  was  procured,  and  after  a  long  and  fatiguing 
search,  he  was  finally  dug  out,  two  hours  from  the 
time  when  this  wintry  tomb  closed  over  him,  and 
in  a  state  of  suspended  consciousness,  from  which 
he  recovered  slowly  and  with  great  difBculty. — 
Greenfield  Mercury. 


To  PREVENT  BRASS  VESSELS  TROM  C0NTRACTIN6 

VERDIGRIS  AFTER  BEING  USED. — Instead  of  wip- 
ing them  dry  it  has  been  found,  that  by  constantly 
immersing  them  in  water,  they  are  kept  perfectly 
innoxious,  and  wi  1  remain  for  years,  fully  as  clean 
and  nearly  as  bright  as  when  they  first  came  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  workmen. 
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NEW    ENGLAND   FARMER, 


MARCH  9,  18"6. 
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BOSTON.  WEDNESDAY  EVEiNING,  MARCH  9,  1S3G. 


FARMER'S   -WORK. 

Cut,  split  and  pile  wood  for  vour  fire-places  and  oven, 
till  you  have  at  least  as  much  as  you  will  use  for  one 
year  from  this  time.  We  have  no  very  strong  ohjections 
to  your  using  a  quantity  of  green  wood  in  winter  for  back 
logs  and  fore  sticks,  in  open  fire-places,  unless  you  have 
stone,  or  iron  substitutes  for  said  articles.  But  to  u.se 
green  wood  in  summer  for  cooking  is  monstrous;  and 
if  we  ever  come  to  codify  domestic  economy  we  shall 
make  it  criminal.  We  shall  place  the  orni.'ision  to  pro 
vide  wood  for  summer's  use,  during  or  before  the  montli 
of  March,  under  the  head  laches,  in  English,  laziness; 
and  authorize  your  better  half  to  impeach  you  in  a  cur- 
taiji  lecture,  and  inflict  a  dreadful  sort  of  punishment, 
which  the  learned  style  objurgation,  but  vulgar  folks  call 
scolding  !  ! 

This  is  about,  if  not  precisely,  the  time  to  cut  scions 
for  grafting.  They  should  be  taken  just  as  the  buds  be- 
gin to  swell,  and  placed  wilh  their  lower  ends  in  the 
ground  in  some  dry  part  of  a  cellar  till  wanted.  They 
should  be  cut  from  the  extremities  of  the  branches  of  the 
most  thrifty  and  the  best  bearing  trees;  sever  the  scion 
from  the  trees  in  the  old  wood,  leaving  enough,  including 
the  bulb  which  separates  the  two  last  years'  growth,  af- 
ter being  prepared  for  insertion  to  form  the  wedge. 

It  is  high  time  for  us  cultivators  to  be  making  prepara- 
tions to  take  the  field  furnished  with  every  implement 
necessary  to  force  the  stubborn  soil  to  yield  the  tribute 
due  to  agricultural  skill  and  industry.  Every  tool  and 
implement  which  will  be  wanted  for  use  the  ensuing 
season,  should  be  critically  inspected,  thoroughly  repair- 
ed, and  such  new  ones  of  the  best  quality  added  as  will, 
probably,  be  needed  when  we  may  have  less  leisure  to 
select  and  procure  tlicm.  None  but  a  rich  farmer  can 
afford  to  use  poor  tools,  and  if  a  wealthy  cultivator  un- 
dertakes to  carry  on  farming  with  dull,  unhandy,  ill- 
constructed  implements,  he  is  in  a  fair  way  to  become  as 
poor  as  he  is  foolish  and  improvident.  The  signs  of  a 
poor  farmer,  and  the  indications  o?  a  good  farmer,  are  at 
least  as  legible  in  his  farming  tools  as  in  the  appearance 
of  his  stock,  his  crop  or  his  farm  buildings.  Covering 
over  wooden  as  well  as  iron  tools  frequently  with  oil  or 
grease  will  have  a  tendency  to  preserve  them. 

Take  a  critical  survey  of  your  fences,  repair  every 
breach,  and  keep  your  cattle  from  your  wood  lot  with  as 
much  care  as  you  would  from  your  corn  field.  As  soon 
as  the  snow  disappears  you  will  please  to  parade  your 
pastures,  with  a  company  of  boys,  by  way  of  light  infan- 
try, and  beat  about  and  spread  evenly  those  petty  manure 
heaps,  which,  without  such  spreading,  would  be  of  little 
or  no  service. 

Grain,  or  roots  fur  fattening  cattle,  or  swine,  will  go 
about  one  third  farther,  if  steamed  or  boiled,  than  if  used 
raw  ;  and  when  it  is  wished  to  cook  food  for  cattle  in 
small  quantities,  it  may  be  done  evenings  over  a  kitchen 
fire. 

Attend  to  drains,  water  courses,  &c.  By  a  little  at- 
tention to  directing  the  water  which  runs  from  highways, 
barn  yards,  &c.  lands,  in  many  cases  and  locations,  may 
be  greatly  fertilized.  Directions  given  by  Hon.  Mr  Lin- 
coln, concluded  in  this  day's  paper,  on  the  subject  of  irri- 
gation, should, he  read  with  attention  by  every  cultivator, 
and  many  may  derive  practical  benefits  from  his  obser- 
vations. 

Mr  Noah  Frisbie,  of  Litchfield,  killed  a  hog,  weighing 
.682  lbs. ;  sold  for  $79  38  ;  age  2  years  and  4  months. 


SIASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAl,  SOCIETY. 

Satiirilay,  March  5. 

A  stated  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at 
their  rooms,  this  day,  12  o'clock,  M. :  the  President  in 
the  chair. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr  William  Kenrick,  accom. 
panying  a  present  of  books. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Richards,  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  voted  to  Mr  Kenrick,  for  his  gratifying  donation. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr  Walsh,  of  Lansingburgh, 
N.  Y.,  a  correspondent  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Flowers  stated, 
that  he  took  ch:ir2e  of  the  seeds  referred  to  in  MrWalsh  s 
letter,  in  order  to  make  a  catalogue  of  them,  but  owing 
to  some  difficulties,  being  unable  to  make  a  satisfactory 
one,  they  had  been  distributed  to  the  members  for  culti- 
vation, and  the  results  were  to  be  reported. 

Several  gentlemen  acknowledged  a  leceipt  of  the  seeds, 
and  intended  liereafler  to  report  upon  the  same. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Davis,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
voted  to  Mr  Walsh,  and  a  reply  directed. 

Mr  French  moved  that  measures  be  taken  to  promote 
an  interchange  of  scions,  and  that  a  committee  be  raised 
for  that  purpose.  After  debate,  the  subject  was  post- 
poned. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Messrs  Hovey,  with  a  copy 
of  the  American  Gardener's  Magazine  for  the  year  1835, 
conducted  by  them,  and  also  with  the  numbers  of  the 
present  year. 

Here  business  was  suspended.  Adjourned  to  Satur- 
day next,  12,  M. 


EXHIBITION  OF    FLOWERS. 

Saturday,  March  5. 
The   Messrs  Hovey,   and  M.  S.  Sweetser,  of  Cam- 
bridgeport,  decorated  our  tables,  this  morning,  with  spe- 
cimens of  flowers  from  their  respective  green  houses 
The  specimens   from  Messrs  Hovey  consisted  of  twelve 
varieties  of  Camellia  japonica,  viz  :  — 
Camellia  japonica  Elegans, 
"  "         Variegata, 

"  "         Venosa,* 

"  "         Eximia  (of  the  French), 

,   "  '■         Anemonefiora  alba, 

**  "         Corallina, 

"  "         Elegantissima,* 

"  "         Splendens, 

*'  "         (iueen  of  Brazil, 

"  "         Insignis, 

"  "         Double  White, 

"  "         name  unknown. 

The  more  we  see  of  this  class  of  flowers,  the  more 
closely  do  we  cling  to  our  "  first  love,"  the  old  double 
ichite.  The  Eximia  of  the  French  is  a  fine  flower,  but  it 
will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  the  flower  of  the  same 
name  of  the  English.  Corallina,  so  far  as'color  con- 
tributes to  the  beauty  of  a  flower,  has  but  few  rivals. 
Elegantissima  is,  and  will  remain,  in  our  mind's  eye  for 
future  inspection.  So  far  as  the  Messrs  Hovey  have 
unmasked  their  stock  of  fine  things,  we  have  reason  to 
look  forward  with  the  expectation  of  having  our  friends 
often  pleased,  and  our  own  eyes  gratified,  with  their  ex- 
hibitions. 

Among  other  pretty  things  in  Mr  .Sweetser's  bnuquet, 
which  was  much  and  deservedly  admired,  we  noticed 
Rhododendron  hybridum  ;  Eup;itorium  odoratum  ;  Aza- 
lea hybrida;  Wclianthus  major;  Clarkia  elegans;  0.x 
alls;  Iris  chinensis;  Y'ellow  tea  rose  ;  Cyclamen,  &c. 
For  the  Committee. 

Samuel  Walker. 


(From  llie  Daily  Advertiser.) 
MOVNT  AUBURN. 

Mr  Editor  : — The  Trustees  of  Mount  Auburn  beg  leave 
through  your  paper,  to  present  lo  those  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  that  institution,  the  Annual  Report  of  their 
Treasurer ;  and  they  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
to  correct  the  erroneous  impression,  which  ihey  are  in- 
formed is  entertained  by  some  persons,  that  this  institu- 
tion is  a  private  speculation,  got  up  and  maintained  for 
the  pecuniary  benefit  of  its  projectors.  Koihing  can  be 
further  from  the  truth.  The  land  was  originally  pur-. 
chased  by  one  hundred  subscribers,  who  conveyed  it  to 
the  corporation  without  any  additional  consideration. 
The  soil  is  sold  in  small  lots,  usually  containing  about 
three  hundred  square  feet,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  pur- 
chaser, subject  to  a  few  restrictions  and  regulations  im- 
posed alike  on  all  for  the  common  benefit;  and  each 
person  who  takes  a  conveyance  of  a  lot,  becomes  there- 
by a  member  of  ihe  corporation,  and  entitled  to  all  its: 
privileges.  But  it  is  not  one  of  these  privileges  to  makt- 
money.  Every  dollar  realized  by  the  Corporation  from 
the  sales  of  land,  except  what  is  paid  over  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society,  (being one  fourth  amount 
sales  less  $1,400,  allowed  for  expenses,)  is,  by  the  very 
terms  of  the  charter,  to  be  forever  devoted  and  applied 
to  the  preservation,  improvement,  embellishnienl,  and 
enlargement  of  the  Cemetery,  and  the  payment  of  its  in- 
cidental expenses.  The  money  is  thus  applied,  not  only 
for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors,  who  have  a  direct  in- 
terest in  the  improvement  of  the  grounds,  but  also  in 
some  measure  for  the  public  benefit  —  fiir  surely  the 
public  do  derive  benefit  from  the  preservation  and  era* 
bellishment  of  a  place  so  beautiful,  and  consecrated  to  so* 
sacred  a  use. 

The  institution  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Its  sue 
cess  is  placed  beyond  all  doubts  :  and  the  favor  which  i 
has  found  in  our  communitv,  is  producing  many  of  i 
similar  character  in  other  places,  which  will,  it  is  hoped 
remove  from  our  people  the  imputation,  that  we  are  care 
less  of  the  associations  connected  with  the  dead. 

While,  therefore,  the  proprietors  feel  a  just  confidenci 
in  the  success  which  has  altended  their  efforts,  and  i 
strong  desire  that  many  others  should  avail  themselve 
of  the  benefit  resulting  from  them,  they  perceive  the  lani 
is  taken  up  wilh  a  rapidity,  which  in  view  ofthepresen 
expenses  and  future  wants  of  the  Cemetery,  require 
that  the  price  of  the  lots  should  be  increased  ;  and  the; 
invite  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  advertisement  o 
their  Secretary  on  this  subject. 

Joseph   Storv,  President. 
Samuel  Appleton, 
George  Bond, 
Jacob  Bigelow, 
Benjamin  A.  Gould, 
Charles  Brown, 
Charles  P.  Curtis, 
Joseph  P.  Bradley, 
James  Read. 


*New  varieties,  and  the  first  lime  specimens  have  been  ex- 
ibited  at  the  Society's  rooms. 


Railway  Travelling. — Dr  Lardner,  in  the  new  edi- 
tion of  his  work  on  the  "  The  Sleam  Engine,"  expressei 
a  conviction,  that  on  the  line  from  London  to  Liverpool 
express  coaches  will  go  at  the  rate  of  fifly  miles  an  hoof 
and  that  even  a  hundred  is  within  the  limits  of  mechan- 
ical probability. 

Execution. — Wednesday,  16th  inst.  is  assigned  for  th 
Execution  of  Russell  and  Crockett,  convicted  of  settiDI 
fire  in  this  city,  some  time  since. 


VOi  ,  XIV.  tiO.  35. 


AND    G  A  R  D  K  N  E  K'S  J  O  U  R  N  A  L  . 
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BRIGHTON  MARKET,— MoNi.Av,  March  7,  1630 

Kf  purte(i  lor  Itie  Daily  Ailverlit*f  r  &,  I'alnol. 

At  Market  240   Bool' Cattle,  ami  230  Stmep.     60  Beef 
-alile  unsiiUI,  all  of  which  are  ul' tlie   first  and   secuiid 
uality. 
t'uicts — Beef   Cattle — A  large   proportion  of  the  Beef 
ittli'  were  purchased  before  they  arrived  at  market   by 
jeculiitors,  aitd    were   held   at  a  considerable    advance, 
o!  the  butchers  did  not  purchase  their  full  supply, 
ng  to  pay  the  prices  demanded     We  noticed  a  few 
okis    extra  taken  at  45s.     A  pair  extra    fine   were  sold 
}n  Tuesday  by  Uavid    Barnard  to  Nathaniel    Maitin   at 
S  per  100  lbs.      We    quote    first    quality    at   40s  a  43s  ; 
id  do.  at  33s  Ud  a  37s  G  ;  third  do.  2:1s  a  32s  Cd. 
-fp — We  notice   sales  at  the  following  prices;  27s, 
50s,  34s,0d,3ti. 
SiBini — None  at  market. 


AUCTION. 

executor's  sale. 
To  be  sold  at  Public  Auction,  on  Friday,  1st  of  April  next, 
I  2  o'clock  I*.  M.  on  the  premises  if  not  previously  dispo.sed 
jfai  private  sale,  tlie  FARJl  lately  occupied  by  Hknry 
(ack>on,  tleceased  situated  on  the  mam  road,  midway  be- 
weeii  Fiichl^urg  and  Leominster.  Said  Farm  contains  '/B 
nt  land,  conveniently  divided  lor  Mowing  and  Tillage, 
chard,  good  Haslurage  and  a  valuable  Wood-lot,  with  a 
c.  Ham  and  Wood-shed  in  good  repair.  For  i'oriher 
nlbrnialion,  apply  to  Air  PATCH,  near  the  premises.  Con- 
iitions  at  sale. 
Leoiiiinsier,  March  4,  1836.         By  order  of  the  Executor. 


FOR  sale  a  the  Seed  Store  con 
mer  Ollire 

'JUU  bushels  finest  Early  Pe 


18SO. 

lecled  with  the  N.  E   V: 


200 
."jO 


100  ■' 

.500  lbs, 

100  " 

300  " 

250  " 

50  " 

200  " 

150  " 

100  " 

60  " 

500  " 

1000  " 

200  " 

150  " 

lUO  ■" 

50  " 

SO  " 

100  " 

100  " 

inn  " 


Large  Marrowfat  do ; 

Dwarf  Blue  Imperial  do. ; 

other  varieties  ; 

Veil  Ciarden  Beans; 

Dwarl  and  I'nle,  Early  and  Late,  do  ; 
superior  Long  Blood  Heel  Seed; 
Early'lurnip    "  "  " 

Cahliagc  Seed,  14  different  kinds ; 
Fine  Long  Orange  Carrot ; 
Early  Horn,  do  ; 
Common  Cucumber ; 
Long  Green,  do. ; 
Early  and  Head  Lettuces  ; 
Pure  White  Portugal  Onion  ; 
Silver  Skin  " 

Large  Deep  Red,  " 

Large  Dutch  Parsnip ; 
Early  Scarlet  Short  Top  Radish  ; 
Long  Salmon  ; 
Turnip  Radishes ; 
Spinach  ; 
Early  Scollop  Squash  ; 


I'RICES  OF  COUNTRY  PJIODUCE. 


CORUECTt;D    WITH    GREAT    CARE,   WEKKLV. 


Apci.Es,     Russetls  and  Baldwins. 
lii:;ANS,  while,  .... 
liEEK,  mess. 

Cargo,  No.  1. 


FARM  WANTED. 

Wanted  lo  purchase,  a   Farm,  containing 
icres,  or  more,  within  6-miles  ot'  the   city 
Fremont  street,  Boston. 


from   60  to  200 
Inquire  at   134, 

Feb.  24. 


SITUATION  WANTED  AS  QARDENER. 

A  steady,  active,  married  man  is  in  want  of  a  situation  as  a 
aardener.  He  is  conversant  in  every  department  of  tlie  busi- 
tess,  and  is  also  acquainted  with  the  management  of  a  vege- 
able  farm  ;  unders  auds  taking  care  of  Cows,  Horses,  &c., 
as  lived  in  some  of  the  most  respectable  places  in  Massachu- 
letts,  and  can  produce  the  highest  recommendations  from  his 
lOrmer  employers.  Any  communication  directed  to  the  care 
if  J.  D.  Williams,  Roxbury,  or  at  this  office,  will  receive  im- 
mediate attention.  Feb.  17. 


GREAT  CALF. 

Mr  Elisha  M.  Jencks,  of  Ware  House  Point,  Conn,  has 
Heifer  Calf,  which  is  presumed  to  be  the  largest  that  can 
te  produced  in  this  country,  according  to  its  age.  Is  of  deep 
ed — calved  Mavl,  18o4,  from  blood  stock — weighed,  when 
mlhs  old,  800  lbs.— 10 months,  950  lbs.— 12  months,  1065, 
iind  20  months,  1315  lbs. — from  a  cow  formerly  owned  by  the 
rate  Samuel  Slater,  Esq.  Providence,  B.  1.,  and  she  from  an 
■npotted  cow,  and  without  any  extra  keeping.       6t      feb.  24 


Long  Winter,  do ; 
Salsafy ; 

100    "     Early  While  Dutch  Turnip; 
Sno    "     English 
200    "     Ruta  Baga, 
200    "     Mangel  VVurlzeiyor  Cattle. 
Also— Cadiflower;  Broccoli ;  Celery  ;  Cress;  Egg  Plants 
Leek;  Endive;  Musk  and  Water  Melons;  Marlynea  ;  Pep- 
per ;  Parsley  and   Tomato   Seeds   by  the   lb.  or  oz.    Herb 
Seeds,  of  alfkinds. 

50,000  Papers  in  200  to  300  splendid  kinds  of  Annual, 
BiVnzmiiand  Perennial  Flovikr  Seeds. 
Grass  Seeds,   Wholeiale  dj-  Retail. 

The  above  comprises  in  part  the  stock  of  seeds  raised  ex- 
pressly for  the  establishment,  and  the  quality  and  goodness  will 
be  warranted  superior  to  any  ever  offered  heretofore.  Dealers 
and  others  will  please  file  in  their  orders  immediately,  and 
they  shall  he  faithfully  executed  for  the  spring. 

Boxes  of  Garden  Seeds  for  the  country  trade,  neatly  papered 
up,  with  directions  on  each  paper,  for  sale  at  a  large  discount 
from  Market  prices. 

Fruit  &.  Ornamental  Trees,  &c.  wdl  be  supplied  in 
the  spring,  and  orders  are  solicited, 

GEO.  C.  BARRETT,  Agricultural  Wareliouse. 


TO  PAPER   MAKERS. 

The  subscriber  has  INVENTED  and  put  into  operation  at 
Messrs  H.  ,C.  &.  W.  Curtis's  paper  establishment,  Newton, 
Lower  Falls,  Mass.  a  machine  for  washing  and  rinsing  felts. 
It  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  anything  heretofore  used  for 
the  some  purpose.  Any  applications  for  the  above  machine, 
any  person  wishing  further  information^  respecting  '■   — ■" 


WILLIAM  SHERIDAN,  GARDENER, 

Returns  his  sincere  thanks  to  those  gentlemen  who  have 
Katronized  him  for  the  last  year,  and  takes  this  opportunity  of 
■aforming  Ihem  and  the  public,  that  he  will  continue  the  busi- 

less  of  Jobbing  in  Gardens,  by  the  day  or  by  contract.     W. 

5.  will  endi-avor  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  those  who  may  feel 

iisposed  to  favor  him  with  anything  in  his  line,  to  which  he 

vill  attend  with  punctuality. 
N.  B.  .\il  order*  left  at  the  stores  of  Messrs   Worcester  iSc 

*eirce,  corner  of  Court  and  Tremont  streets  ;  Messrs  Hoveys, 
Uarket  street ;  Mr  Barrett's  Seed  Store,  or  at  his  own   resi- 

lence,  No.  2  'Theatre  Alley,  will  be  promptly  and  faithfully 

ittended  to.  feb.  24. 


be  atieuded  to  by  addressing 
march  2.  3tis 


NEHEMIAH  HUNT, 
Newton  Lower  Falls,  .Mass. 


Beeswax,  (American)     . 
Butter  store,  .^o.  1,     . 

Chinese,  new  milk,  .... 
Fea'I  HERS,  northern,  geese, 
southern,  geese, 

Flax,  American 

Fish,  Cod,  ^ 

Flour,  Genesee,      .        .     cash 
Baltimore,  Howard  street, 
Baltimore,  vyharf, 
Alcxandiia, 
Grain,  Com,  northern  yellow  . 

southern  flat  yellow 
white. 
Rye,  northern, 
Barley,  .... 

Oats,  nor  hern, .     (prime) 
Hay,  best  English,  per  ton  of  2000  lbs 
eastern  screwed,  . 
hard  pressed,    .         . 

HoNEV, 

Hops,  1st  quality 

2d  quality    .... 

Lard,  Boston,  1st  sort,     . 

southern,  1st  sort, 

Leather,  slaughter,  sole, 

do.        upper, 

dry  hide,  sole,' 

do.        upper,  . 
Philadelphia,  sole. 
Baltimore,  sole,  . 
Lime,  best  sort,         .... 
Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  of  2200  lbs. 
Pork,  Mass.  inject,  extra  clear,  . 

Navy,  mess 

bone,  middlings,  scarce. 
Seeps,  Herd's  Grass, 
Red  Top, 

Red  Clover,  northern. 
Silk  Cocoons,  (Amerrcao) 
Tallow,  tried,     .... 
Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces,     . 
American,  full  blood,  washed, 
do.        3-4ths  do. 

do.        1-2  do. 

do.         I -4  and  common 
Native  washed 
g       f  Pulled  superfine, 
'1st  Lambs,    . 


barrel 
bushel 


quintal 


pound 


7  75 

7  5U 

7  50 

92 

85 

80 

1  05 

90 

70 

25  00 

22  00 

24  00 

13 


S  5     3d 


PREMIUM  SPRING  SEED  -WHEAT. 

Can  be  had  of  the  subscriber,  in  Fitchburg.  at  %~pQ  per 
>ushel.  The  product  of  this  kind  (known  by  the  name,  Black- 
;ea  or  Smyrna.)  has  been  55,  50  and  35  to  the  acre  for  the 
asl  three  years.  PAYSON  WILLIAMS. 

Feb.  24,  1336. 


G.'IRDEN  SEEDS  AT  $1  PER  BOX. 

Small  Boxes  Garden  Seeds,  containing  a  good  assortment 
)r  a  very  small  garden,  for  sale  at  ^\  per  box. 
Also  —  A  very  large  assortment  of  tJarden  and  Flower 
eeds,  raised  in  gardens  connected  with  the  Agricultural 
Warehouse,  &.c.  now  ready  for  sale  and  orders  promptly  cxe- 
uted.  Jan.  27.  GEO.  C.  BARRET'f , 


MORUS  MULTICAUIilS. 

For  sale  at  the  Nursery  of  William  Kenrick,  at  Nonantum 
Hill,  in  Newton,  Mass.  Morus  Multicau/is  or  true  Chinese 
Midberry,  by  the  single  plant  or  the  dozen — the  100  or  the 
1000. 

Orders  sent  by  mail   direct,  or  left  with  Geo.   C.  Barrett, 
who  is  agent,  at  the  New  England  Farmer  Office,  will  be  x 
i'.ended  to  promptly.  march  2. 


FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL,  TREES. 

Nursery  of  William  Kenrick,  Nonantum  Hill,  in 
Newton,  near  Boston,  and  near  the    Worcester  Rxtil  Rqad. 

The  excellence  of  the  varieties,  the  quality,  the  size  of  all 
the  productions  here  cultivated  continually  improve  as  the 
numbers  are  augmented.  These  now  comprise  nearly  400,t  00, 
covering  compactly  about  20  acres. 

Selections  of  the  finest  varieties  of  New  Flemish  Pears, — 
also  Apples,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Plums,  Nectarines,  Almonds, 
Apricots,  Grape  Vines,  Currants,  Raspberries,  fine  imported 
Lancashire  Gooseberries,  Strawberries,  &c. — 

MoRUs  MuLTiCAULis,or  Chinese  Mulberry,  by  the  single 
tree,  by  the  dozen,   the  KX)  or  1000 — also  white  Mulberries. 

8000  Peach  Trees  of  finest  select  kinds  are  now  ready  for 
sale. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  Roses  of  about  1000 
finest  kinds, — Also  Herbaceous  flowering  plants,  Paeonies  and 
splendid  Double  Dahlias. 

All  orders  left  with  Geo.  C-  Barrett,  who  is  Agent,  at 
his  Seed  Store  and  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Reposi- 
tory, Nos  b\S,-b'2,  North  Market  street,  will  be  in  likj  man- 
ner duly  attended   to — Catalogues  gratis,  on  application. 

TE-\ZLE  SEED. 

Just  received  50  lbs.  I  rime  Teazle  Seed.    The  importance 


Southern  pull) 
les^  per  lb 


1st  Spinning,     . 

wool  is  generally  5  cts. 


" 

19 

.< 

19 

" 

18 

" 

27 

it 

25 

cask 

1  20 

3  12 

barrel 

24  00 

bushel 

'• 

75 

pound 

10 

bushel 

cwt. 

3  50 

pound 

65 

*' 

55 

" 

35 

., 

40 

" 

38 

" 

58 

w 

60 

" 

40 

u 

30 

48 

225 
2  00 
12  00 
10  0» 

7  62 
27 
22. 

9 
50 
45 
10 
3(10 

8  60 
7'75 
7  62 
7  02 

95 

87 

84 

1  06 

1  00 

75 

30  00 

24  00 

25  00 

14 


27 
1  25 
337 
25  00 


90 

;i 

900 
75 
65 


)f  this  crop  merits  the  attention  of  ag 
Dec.  16. 


culturists 

G.  C.  BARRETT. 


25,000  -WHITE  MULBERR^Y  TREES. 

The  Subscriber  will  engage,  i I  applied  for  soon,  a  part  or 
whole  of  the  above  number  of  White  Mulberry  Trees,  very 
Uirifly  and  in  good  order,  to  be  delivered  in  the  spring. 

N.  B.     On  hand.  White  Mulberry  Seed. 
Feb.  3  G.  C.  BARRETT. 


■WANTED, 

■Vol.  I.,  N.  E.  Farmer,  for  which  a  high  price  will  be  given, 
Feb.  24  GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 


PROVISION    MARKET 
retail  prices. 
Hams,  northern. 

southern,  and  western. 
Pork,  whole  hogs. 
Poultry.    . 
Butter,  (tub)     . 

lump  .  . 

Eggs, 
Potatoes, 
Cider, 


pound 

12 

U 

'•■ 

11 

12 

u 

9 

10 

" 

11 

15 

tl 

18 

20 

" 

22 

25 

dozen 

23 

;« 

bushel 

30 

50 

barrel 

175 

200 

FINE  EARLY  PEAS. 

Earliest  Dwarf  Peas— the  earliest  variety  of  Peas,  grown 
from  20  to  24  inches  high — conscquendy  require  no  sUcks. 
Early  Washington  Peas ;  a  very  ■productive  early  variety. 
"        Charlton        "        Early  Golden  Hotspur,  do. ; 
Bishop's  Eaily  Dwarf,  do.  ;  very  Dwarf  and  early. 
Also — Dwarf  Scyinetar  Peas — A  new  variety  from  Scot- 
land ;  this  Pea  will  i^e  found  a  great  acquisition  for  a  very  pro- 
ductive and  delicious  late  sort. 
Dwarf  Blue  Imperial  Pea; 
Large  Dwarf  .Marrowfat,  do. ;  &c.  &c. 
All  the  above  were  raised  expressly  for  the  New  Englabd 
Seed  Store,  Nos.  51  <!;•  52,  North  Market  Street. 


WANTED  A  SITUATION 

As  Gardener,  a  steady,  active  man,  who  is  conversant  with 
every  department  of  the  business,  and  has  lived  for  some 
years  in  some  of  the  most  respectable  places  in  Massachu 
setts,  and  will  be  highly  recommended  by  his  former  employ 
ers.  Any  commands  "directed  to  T.  L.  G.,  care  of  Mr  P. 
Mooney,  Book  Store,  Federal  Street,  will  be  respectfully 
attended  lo.  January  5lh,  1S."6. 


280 


N  £  W  E  N  G  L  A  N  [^    F  A  R  M  K  U . 


MARCH  9,  isa^. 


S'iI5;S©iiaS,AT<i"2?. 


The  fillowing  beniit'fiil  lines  were  composed  as  a  tri- 
bute of  gralitiide  lo  the  jcnjiig  tiiiin  who  nohly  resrued 
an  only  eliild  of  an  ogonized  mother  from  the  flames, 
during  the  late  conflagration  at  New  York. — St.  Clairs- 
villc  'Gaz. 
Brave  youth  !  this  deed  of  thine  last  night 

Doth  honor  more  thy  name, 

Than  if  victorious  in  the  figlit 

Thgli'dst raise  thy  country's  faiiie. 

To  gain  the  wreath  vvhicli  now  I  lay 
Upon  thy  youthful  head. 
Not  envy's  tongue  can  ever  say 
One  drop  of  blood  was  shed  ! 

When  tossed  upon  tha  stormy  deep. 

Thou  walk'stthy  watch  at  night ; 
Or  in  ihy  cot  below,  asleop, 
Ttiis  babe  will  be  in  sig'ht  — 

And  like  the  "  Cherub"  o'er  thy  path 
A  look-tKit  keep  for  thee; 
And  if  engaged  in  battle's  wrath, 
From  danger  '11  keep  thee  free. 

A  mother's  prayers  will  now  each  night 
For  thee  asiend  on  high  ; 
And  she  will  have —  oh,  blessed  sight ! — 
Her  infant  kneeling  by  — 

Whom  she  will  teach  to  lisp  a  prayer,  « 
And  raise  its  little. -hands. 
To  beg  that  thou  may'st  be  the  care 
Of  him  "  who  all  commands." 


A  NOBLE  ACT  REWARDED. — Our  readers  liave 
not  forgotten  the  very  interestiiig  int-jdent  pub- 
lislied  by  us  two  or  tlirp.e  days  since,  of  the  rescue 
of  an  infant  during  the  great  fire  in  New- York, 
by  Lieut.  Wilkins,  of  'the  Navy,  from  the  fourth 
story  of  a  house  which  was  wrapped  in  flames 
from  garret  to  cellar,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of 
his  life.  They  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  his 
bravery  and  humanity  have  been  partially  reward- 
ed. Some  time  since,  Lt.  Wilkins  was  cashiered 
for  "contumelious  conduct  to  his  superior  officer." 
When  the  New-York  papers  containing  the  ac- 
count of  his  humane  daring  in  saving  the  infant 
reached  Washington,  "a  member  of  the  house  of 
representatives,"  says  the  correspondent  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  "while  in  his  seat,  read  it; 
banded  it  to  a  colleague  of  his,  by  whom  his  eye 
was  directed  to  a  near  relative  of  the  officer  in  the 
gallery  of  the  house  ;  he  marked  the  passage  in 
the  paper  and  sent  it  up.  A  profound  bow  was 
the  grateful  return  made  on  the  occasion.  ']  he 
relative  of  the  officer  dined  with  the  President 
that  day,  and  the  heroic  and  noble  deed  has  been 
rewarded  by  an  executive  restoration  of  Lieut. 
Wilkins  to  his  rank  and  station  in  the  navy  !" 

This  act  of  the  President  will  assuredly  meet 
the  approbation  of  all  parties.  It  proves  that, 
although  his  exterior  may  he  as  rough  as  the  bark 
of  the  "hickory,"  after  it  has  braved  the  storms 
of  a  thousand  winters,  his  heart  beats  warmly, 
and  glows  with  ailmiration  of  humane  and  gener- 
ous actions. — Louisvilh  Adverliser. 


Sleep. — We  have  often  heard  it  lamented  that 
so  much  time  was  lost  in  sleep,  and  the  spirit  of 
reform  has  not  failed  to  point  out  the  maximum 
quantity    of   sleep    which    a    conscientious    man 


should  allow  himself;  the  quantity  being,  of  course, 
much  less  than  has  hitherto  been  supjjosed  ne- 
cessary for  the  refreshment  of  nature.  Some  may 
devote  too  much  time  to  sleep,  but  they  who  arc 
disposed  to  err  on  the  opposite  extreme,  may  re- 
ceive instruction  from  the  following  just  renjarks 
in  Robertson's  Treatise  on  Diet. — Piesbijicrian. 

"  Habit  influences  greatly  the  quantity  of  sleep 
that  is  required  by  men  of  any  age,  or  engaged 
in  any  occupation..  I  am  not  about  to  advocate 
the  curtailment  of  any  of  the  revenue  that  is  just- 
ly due  to  the  drowsy  god.  A  man  may  use  him- 
self to  so  little  sleep,  as  to  be  thereby  greatly  the 
loser  in  his  waking  moments.  This  seems  to  have 
been  little,  if  .-it  all,  noticed,  but  it  will  be  almost 
always  found  that  those  jiersons  who  boast  of 
s|)ending  in  sleep  no  more  than  four  or  five  hours 
in  the  twentyfour,  devote  a  far  greater  portion  of 
the  day  than  their  fellows  to  absolute  mental  and 
bodily  inaction — to  a  state  of  dreamy  and  useless 
vacancy. '  I  believe  that  sleep  cannot  be  robbed 
of  its  dues  without  adding  materially,  and  in 
greater  proportion  than  the  time  taken  from  it,  to 
that  wasted  in  those  waking  reveries." 
h- 


Decay  of  Leaves. — The  annual  decay  of 
leaves,  and  their  seperation  from  the  plant  with 
which  they  are  connected,  is  attributed  by  natu- 
ralists to  the  quantity  they  contain  of  Silica,  or 
the  basis  of  the  common  flint.  This  being  among 
the  densest  and  least  soluble  of  the  earths  is  read- 
ily precipitated  from  the  sap,  and  deposited  in  the 
leaves  and  adjijcent  parts.  When  thus  deposited 
it  seems  incapable  of  being  taken  up  and  trans- 
ferred elsewhere  or  ejected  from  the  system  ;  and 
hence  in  course  of  time  a  considerable  accumula- 
tion of  silicious  particles  take.s  place,  which  by 
clogging  up  the  pores  and  vessels,  tends  more  and 
more  to  prevent  the  access  of  nourishment. 

This  change  has  been  assigned  as  a  principal 
cause  of  the  decay  and  ultimate  destruction  of  the 
leaves ;  their  footstalks,  more  especially  suffering 
from  this  obstruction,  perish,  and  occasion  the 
destruction  of  the  leaves  which  thus  make  way 
each  season  for  those  that  are  to  succeed  them 
the  next. 


the  sport,  as  well  as  how  capable  they  are  of  per- 
forming actions  which  have  no  other  object  thaw 
that  of  pleasure  or  diversion. 


A    SM  >I.l.   PliACE   WANTED, 

Not  less  than  live  or  over  foily  miles  from  ilie  ri'Sy  of  Bos. 
ton,  aboul  ten  acres  good  land,  llie  soil  a  substraluni  of  sand 
in  prelercnre  to  clay,  with  a  small  house  in  pood  repair  and 
wrll  finished,  a  small  barn  and  out  buildings  in  good  order, 
wiihin  fifieon  or  Iwenly  minuies  walk  of  the  ceulre  of  a  well 
sculptl  and  thriving  village. 

Any  person  who  has  a  place  of  the  above  description  lo 
dispose  of  (hecp,  will  please  lo  address  by  mail  V.  X.  New- 
burypnrl,  with  a  minuale  description  of  buildings,  soil,  silua. 
lion  and  price.  3l  Feb.  10,  1836. 


PLASTER. 

Calcined    Plaster  for  Mocco   Work,    Ground   Plaster  foi 
manuring  lands,  in  barrels  ano  casks,  bom   the   Lubec  Mills, 
constantly  for  sale  by  GEO.  CLARK  &  CO.  T  Wliarf. 
K.'li.   10,' 1836.  3m 


P.\RM  TO  I.ET. 

To  be  lei  orleascd,  for  Farming  purposes,  all  the  unoccu- 
pierl  Lands  at  r.asl  Boston,  belonging  lo  the  Coiiipany — con- 
sistiri.g  of  more  than  five  hundred  acres  of  e.\cellent  Upland 
and  .-^all  Marsh. 

'I'he  L'pland  is  capable  of  producing  large  quanlilies  of 
hay  and  pasturing  many  caille. 

For  a  milk  farm,  it  is  probable  superior  to  any  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Boston;  ihe  occupant  will  have  the  preference  of  sup- 
plying the  M.iverick  House  with  milk  and  cream,  which  will 
go  lar  towards  paying  the  rent  of  the  Farm.  Ti:e  Farm, 
House  and  Parns  are  in  good  order,  and  there  is  an  abun* 
daiire  of  sea  manure  around  the  Island. 

Apply  at  the  Land  Ofiice  of  the  East  Boston  Company, 
or  near  the  Maverick  House. 

WM.  FETTYPLACE, 
Feb.  10.  4t  Superintendent.  • 


FARM  TO  LET  IM  MEDPORD 

Aboul  5  miles  from  Boston;  containing  40  acres  of  excel- 
lent Land,  well  ad.  pled  lo  mowing,  lillage  and  pasturage. 
Said  farm  has  been  heretofore  improved  as  a  milk  farm. 

Apply  to  L.uther  Angler,  near  Medford  Bridge.' 

N.  B.  Adjoining  the  above  farm  is  about  the  same  number 
acres,  of  similar  land,  which  may  be  had  on  application  to 
NATHAN  ADAMS,  Esq, 

Medford,  Nov.  26,  IS.^.  If 


The  Otter. — The  disposition  of  the  otter  is 
singular  and  interesting.  Their  favorite  sport  is 
sliiling,  and  for  this  purpose,  in  winter  the  high- 
est ridge  of  snow  is  selected,  to  the  top  cf  which 
the  otters  scramble,  where,  laying  on  the  belly, 
with  the  fore  feet  bent  backwards,  they  give 
tliemselves  an  impulse  with  the  hind  legs,  and 
swiftly  glide  head  foremost  down  the  declivity, 
sometimes  for  the  distance  of  twenty  yards.  This 
sport  they  continue  apparently  with  the  keenest 
enjoyment,  until  fatigue  or  hunger  induces  them 
to  desist,  in  the  summer  this  amusement  is  ob- 
tained by  selecting  a  spot  where  the  river  bank  is 
slo]iing,  lins  a  clayey  soil,  and  the  water  at  its 
base  is  of  considerable  depth.  The  otters  then 
remove  from  the  surface,  for  the  breadth  of  sev- 
eral feet,  the  sticks,  roots,  stones  and  other  ob- 
structions, and  render  the  surface  as  level  as  pos- 
sible. They  climb  up  the  bank  at  a  less  precipi- 
tous spot,  and  starting  from  the  top,  .slip  with 
velocity  over  the  inclining  ground,  and  plump 
into  the  water  to  a  depth  jiroportioncd  to  the 
weight  and  rapidity  of  motion.  After  a  few  slides, 
the  surface  of  the  clay  becomes  very  smooth  and 
slippery,  and  the  rapid  succession  of  the  sliders 
show  how  much   these  animals  are  delighted  by 


VALUABLE  NEW  WORK  ON  SILK. 

American  Silk  Grower's  Guide,  is  this  day  published  at  the 
oflice  of  the  New  England  Farmer — being  Ihe  arl  of  growing 
the  Mulberry  and  manufacture  of  Silk  on  the  system  of  suc- 
cessive crops  each  season — by  V^'m.  Kenrick,  author  of  the 
New  American  Orchardist;  112  pp.  price  42  cents,  neatly 
bound  in  cloth.  Bookscllersand  traders  supplied  on  favorable 
terms.  Feb.  17  GEO.  C.  BARRE'I'T. 


WANTS   A    SITUATION   AS   GARDENER. 

A  young  man  who  is  acquainted  with  pine  growing,  grapes, 
framing,  and  gardening  in  all  ils  branches.  The  advertiser  is 
skilled  in  bolony,  qui  nescit  absteneat  and  acted  in  some  of  the 
best  places  in  the  British  limpire  and  has  also  a  knowledge  ol 
nursery  business,  so  much  so  thai  he  trusts  he  would  give 
satisfaction. 

Any  application  made  to  J.  B.  at  the  office  of  this  paper 
will  be  respecllully  attended  to.  3t 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  PARMER 

Is  published  every  Wednesday  Evening,  al  S3  per  annum, 
payable  al  the  end  of  die  year  —  but  those  who  pay  within 
sixty  days  from  the  lime  of  subscribing,  are  enlilled  to  a  de- 
duction of  fifty  cents. 

|Jj°  No  paper  will  be  sinl  lo  a  distance  without  payment 
being  made  in  advance. 
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NO.  3B. 


REPORT  ON  FARMS. 
The  committee  of  tlip  Tnistoes  of  tlie  Massa- 
chusetts Soi'icty  for  the  Promotion  of  Agiiimltiire, 
to  whom  Wiis  referred  tlie  applic-ations  for  pveitii- 
llins  for  the  best  ciihivated  fariDS,  respectfully 
report, — 

That  only  two  claims  for  premiums  for  the  hcst 
cultivated  farms  have  been  pxhihited  the  present 
year,  and  they  regret  that  they  cannot  recommend 
the  allowance  of  either  of  them.  When  premiums 
for  this  object  were  first  instituted,  pome  years 
since,  the  'I'nistees  thought,  and  your  committee 
still  believe,  that  they  would  highly  promote  the 
interests  of  agriculture,  if  experienced,  well  in- 
formed, practical  farmers  could  be  induced  to 
become  applican'.s  for  them,  and  exhibit  state- 
ments of  their  manner  of  cultivating  their  farms, 
and  tlie  products  they  obtained.  This  statement, 
to  be  useful,  it  is  obvious,  must  be  somewhat 
particular,  so  tliat  farmers  of  less  knowledge  and 
experience,  by  reading  might  readily  under.stand 
it,  and,  if  they  chose,  conform  their  own  I'ractice 
to  it.  It  might  in  that  case,  it  was  thought,  serve 
both  as  a  model  and  a  practical  lecture  on  the 
.  (iood  husbandry  of  a  farm  similar  to  his  own. 
This  was  the  view  of  tlie  Trustees.  They  were 
awaro  that  keeping  an  account,  and  preparing 
such  a  statement,  would  cost  the  aiiplicant  some 
labor  and  troihlile,  and  to  render  this  light  as  pos- 
sible, they  disjienssd  with  actual  surveys,  weigh- 
ings and  ineasurings,  and  only  required  the 
statements  to  be  made  according  to  the  applicant's 
best  judgment  and  belief.  They  intended  also 
that  th  ■  premium  should  he  a  liberal  indemnifica- 
tion for  all  his  labor  and  trouble,  as  well  as  a 
testimonial  of  his  cininence  in  the  honorable 
profession  of  an  agriculturist,  and  these  consider- 
ations, coupled  with  the  consciousness  that  they 
were  conferring  valuable  benefits  on  their  less 
informed  brethren,  it  was  hoped  would  induce 
our  most  skilful  farmers  to  'become  competitors 
for  the  premiums.  These  expectations,  however, 
have  not  been  realized,  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought,  that  the  Trustees  should  consider  it  an 
indication  of  public  opinion  that  the  object  of 
these  premiums  is  not  so  valuable,  and  that  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  and  exhibiting  an  accoimt  of 
the  management  and  crops  of  a  farm  is  greater 
than  they  have  sujiposed.  Your  committee,  how- 
ever, are  stiil  firmly  persuaded  that  these  premi- 
ums are  eminently  calculated  to  advance  the 
interests  of  agriculture,  and  that,  after  a  little 
practice,  the  difiiculty  of  preparing  the  statement 
required  will  be  found  much  less  than  is  imagined, 
and  they,  therefore,  recommend  the  continuance 
of  the  premiums  another  year,  and  that  they 
should  be  so  liberal  as  fully  to  indenmify  the 
applicants  for  all  the  labor  and  trouble  of  keeping 
the  necessary  account,  and  preparing  and  exhibi- 
ting their  statements. 


The  applicants  for  premiums  for  the  best  culti- 
vated farms  this  year,  are  Mr  Daniel  Putnam,  of 
Danvers,  and  Mr  Nathaniel  J.  Rennet,  of  Fra- 
niingham.  Mr  Putnam's  farm  is  in  Danvers  : 
contains  eighty  acres,  about  thirfythree  of  which 
are  suTlablo  for  tillage  ;  one  is  irrigated  land,  one 
gravellcil,  and  ten  wet  or  peat  meadow,  and  the 
remainder  too  rocky  for  any  use  but  pasturing. 
Your  committee  have  carefully  examined  aiul 
considered  the  statement  exhibited  by  Mr  Putnam, 
and,  although  it  furnishes  proof  of  good  husbandry 
and  careful  observation,  they  have  not  been  able 
to  discern  anything  novel  or  uncoifimon  in  his 
manner  of  preparing  his  land,  planting,  or  sowing 
his  seed,  or  dressing  or  harvesting  his  crops,  or  in 
the  management  of  his  dairy.  Of  the  latter  he 
has  indeed  given  very  little  information,  beyond 
staling  the  quantity  of  butter  tnade  and  milk  sold, 
which  were  by  no  means  large  for  seven  cow.s 
that  he  kept.  His  crops  taken  together  were 
resjioctable,  but  none  of  them  j-emarkable,  except 
his  In<lian  corn  and  apples.  According  to  his 
statement  he  had  719  bushels  of  ears  upon  four 
acres  and  one  eighth  ;  fiftyfour  bushels  of  what 
be  calls  Phinney  corn,  and  653  of  brindled  corn. 
Two  bushels  of  the  ears  of  each  were  shelled, 
and  the  Phinney  corn  was  found  to  yield  a  bushel 
and  a  quart  of  shelled  corn,  at  the  rate  of  fiftynine 
bushels  an  acre,  while  the  brindled  corn  yielded 
more  than  a  bushel  and  two  quarts  of  shelleJ'corn, 
and  at  the  rats  of  more  than  ninetyfive' bushels  to 
the  acre.  This  was  a  great  crop,  if  there  was  no 
mistake  in  the  estimate,  such  as  we  have  not 
unfrcquently  heart!  of,  but  rarely  have  seen  veri- 
fied, and  if  the  whole  had  been  shelled  and  h-jd 
yielded  at  the  same  rate,  Mr  P.  would  have  been 
well  entitled  to  the  premium  upon  this  article,  on 
producing  the  proof  required.  The  difl^erence  in 
the  product  of  these  two  sorts  of  corn  is  deserving 
notice.  No  further  description  is  given  of  the 
Phinney  corn  ;  the  brindled  is  said  to  have  con- 
sisted mostly  of  the  eight  rowed  ears.  His  or- 
chard consists  of  240  grafted  ap[ile  trees,  and  2.5 
of  natural  fruit,  and  from  these  he  gatliered  200 
barrels  of  winter  apples,  and  340  bushels  of  inferior 
winter  and  summer  apples.  The  land  on  which 
his  corn  was  raised  was  ploughed  in  the  autumn, 
and  on  part  manure  was  sjiread  before  ploughing, 
and  immediately  turned  muter  the  sod,  and  upon 
the  other  part  a  like  quantity  was  spread  in  the 
spring,  and  ploughed  in  across  the  furrow,  but 
not  so  deep  as  to  disturb  the  first  furrow.  Wr  P. 
says,  that  in  preparing  his  land  for  a  croj)  of  corn, 
for  two  years  ])ast,  he  has  practised  spreading 
part  of  the  manure  on  the  grass  in  the  fall,  and 
turning  it  under  the  sod,  and  the  other  part  in  the 
spring  on  the  furrow,  and  cross-ploughing  it  in, 
and  that  he  has  found  no  difference  in  the  effect. 
He  spread  seventeen  cords  of  manure  on  the  four 
and  an  eighth  acres,  and  put  sixteen  (toijds  more 
into  the  hills  at  planting;  the  whole,  as  is  under- 
stood, being  a  compost  of  barn  dung  and  meadow 
mud.  His  practice  has  been  to  raise  little  or  no 
hills  about   his  corn,  and   in   1834  he  planted  an 


acre,  and  instead  of  ploughing,  only  harrowed 
among  the  corn,  and  at  the  last  harrowing  sowetl 
it  with  grass  seed,  and  in  the  spring  rolled  the 
ground,  and  it  yielded  55  bushels  of  corn  and  20 
of  potatoes,  and  the  next  summer  two  tons  of 
clover.  His  crops  of  hay  and  oats  appear  to  have 
been  rather  small,  22  tons  of  hay  on  17  acres,  1  1-2 
Ions  on  the  irrigated  land,  an.l  1  1-2  tons  on  lh« 
gravelled  meadow,  and  six  on  the  ten  acres,  and 
52  1-2  bushels  of  oats  on  3  1-2  acres,  but  tliose 
are  said  to  have  been  beat  down  by  rain.  It  to 
worthy  of  observation,  that  Mr  Putn;un  fed  his 
swine  in  the  autumn  with  apples  boiled  with  rob 
merd,  and  with  the  wash  of  his  dairy,  which  faltod 
them  well,  and  he  did  not  use  half  as  much  t:ieal 
as  in  former  years.  If  further  experience  shall 
prove  that  swine  may  be  well  fatted  with  ap]i'c8 
and  a  small  mixture  of  meal,  it  will  be  a  clicap 
food  with  many  farmers,  and  an  economical  sul>- 
stitute  for  potatoes  and  corn.  Tbo  committee 
are  pleased  to  observe  that  no  ardent  spirit,  wine, 
cider,  beer,  or  tobacco,  were  used  on  Mr  Putnairps 
farm,  but  that  milk  was  the  common  drink  of  lii.s 
laborers,  in  the  field  and  at  the  table,  during  the 
whole  year. 

On  the  whole,  the  committee  consider  PiTe-  Put- 
nam entitled  to  much  credit  as  an  agriculturist  • 
and,  although  they  do  not  perceive  in  his  state- 
ment that  excellence  and  superiority  in  his  mnrv- 
ner  of  cultivating  his  farm,  that  would  justify  the 
Society  in  reconjmending  it  as  a  model  for  others, 
or  in  granting  him  the  premium,  tljey  recommend 
that  fifty  dollars  be  given  him  as  a  gratuity.      ' 

Mr  Bennet,  the  other  ajiplicant's  fariii,  is  situate 
in  Framingham  ;  contains  96  acres,  exclusive  of 
woodland,  of  which  eighty  is  suitable  for  tillage, 
and  is  also  improved  for  mowing  and  pasturing 
in  rotation,  five  natural,  and  ten  rec'aiined  mead- 
ow. The  soil  generally  is  a  dark  loam,  and  rather 
moist.  The  committee  have  carefully  examined 
Mr  Bennet's  statement.  It  shews  him  to  be  one 
of  the  many  respectable  farmers  in  this  town; 
but  it  is  not  perceived  that  it  exhibits  any  meth.od 
of  cultivating  or  improving  land,  making  or  apply- 
ing manures,  or  any  rotation  of  crops,  that  is  not 
generally  understood  and  practised  by  our  good 
farmers.  He  states,  that  he  planted  the  last  year 
five  acres  With  Indian  corn,  and  potatoes  round 
the  borders  ;  that  the  land  was  ploughed  in  the 
fall,  and  twenty  loads  to  the  acre  of  .•!  compost  of 
barn  inanure  mixed  with  a  portion  of  sand,  were 
carried  out  and  laid  in  heaps  upon  it,  and  in  the 
spring  it  was  spread  and  harrowed  in,  and  ten 
loads  more  to  the  acre  of  a  like  compost  wen; 
carried  out,  luixed  with  ashes  made  in  his  house 
t!uring  the  winter,  and  then  used  for  covering  (as 
he  calls  it)  the  corn.  Neither  the  proportion  ot 
sand,  nor  the  quantity  in  a  load,  are  stated.  He 
says,  there  were  gathered  from  this  field,  295 
bushels  of  corn,  and  300  of  potatoes,  whi<di  your 
committee  consider  a  very  good  crop.  Mr  B.  laiij 
down  last  year  three  and  a  half  acres  of  land,  on 
which  he  had  raised  corn  the  year  before,  two 
acres  with  tea  wheat,  and  an  acre  and  u  half  with 
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rye,  which  yielded  tliirtytwo  bushels  of  the  for- 
mer, anil  only  fifteen  of  the  latter.  Eight  or  tep 
quarts  of  timothy  and  teh  pounds  of  clover  only 
v^ere  sown,  because,  he  says,  he  thought  more 
would  bind  his  land  out,  as  he  calls  it,  but  he 
assigns  no  reason  for  not  adding  red  top,  unless  it 
may  be  supposed  the  same  is  applicable.  Mr  B. 
says,  that  he  has  sometime  sowed  grass  seed  alone, 
but  1)0  never  i)erceived  that  the  grass  was  any 
better  than  when  he  sowed  it  with  grain.  His 
erops  of  hay  appear  rather  small,  40  tons  upon  36 
acres  of  upland,  and  22  tons  of  indifferent  hay, 
upon  1^  acres  of  meadow.  He  says  he  has  usually 
ke|)t  from  12  lo  16  cows,  and  one  or  two  yoUe  of 
oxen  and  a  hoise  in  summer,  and  from  25  to  30 
head  of  cattle  in  the  winter.  The  last  year  he 
kept  only  four  cows,  and  has  omitted  to  give  any 
aceoimt  of  his  manner  of  making  butter  or  cheese, 
or  of  the  quantiiy.  He  kej  t  four  swine,  sows  to 
biiiig  him  pigs,  which  he  says  he  fatted  on  apples 
and  milk,  and  killed  in  September,  and  that  they 
weighed  900  lbs.,  further  proof  that  ap|iles  may  be 
profitably  used  to  fatten  hogs.  In  raising  calves, 
liis  jjractice  has  been  to  put  two  to  a  cow,  and  let 
them  suck  five  weeks,  and  then  turn  theiri  into  a 
good  pasture,  with  other  young  cattle,  by  whose 
example  they  sooner  learn  to  eat  grass.  Mr  B. 
also  has  adopted  the  comujendable  practice  of 
using  no  ardent  spirits  in  carrying  on  his  farm. 

Your  committee  have  noticed  the  articles  they 
think  most  deserving  attention  in  Mr  Benuet's 
.statement  ;  and  although  many  exhibit  evidence 
of  good  and  successful  husbandry,  they  are  not 
ab'e  to  discover  anything  in  his  manner  of  culti- 
vating and  managing  his  farm,  so  diflerent  and 
superior  to  the  common  practice  of  good  farmers, 
as  to  entitle  him  to  the  premium  for  the  best  cul- 
tivated farm. 


(From  the  Farmer  and  Gardener. 
CHINESE   aiULBERRY, 


Linntean  Botanir,  Garden,      ) 
Feb.  29,  1836.  ) 

Mr  E.  P.  Roberts  : — Noticing  an  article  in 
"vour  paper  of  the  23d  inst.  on  the  Morus  Multi- 
caulis,  we  will  hastily  pen  a  few  lines,  stating  our 
"views  in  a  summary  iiianner.  First,  we  consider 
the  Morus  i\!ulticaulis  as  an  entirely  distinct 
..species  from  Bloriis  Alba,  and  consequently  we 
".feel  well  assured  that  it  will  produce  precisely  its 
like  from  the  seed  —  this  being  the  character  of  a 
^species,  and  even  being  the  case  in  many  instances 
"with  strongly  marke<l  varieties. 

The  Chinese  seed  sown  last  season  did  not  pro- 
•<Iuce  plants  of  the  Morus  Multicaulis,  and  there- 
Sore  it  has  been  asserted  that  its  seed  would  not 
~()roduce  the  identical  tree.  We  should  supjiose 
lhe  first  point  to  be  decided  would  be,  was  the 
<^hinese  seed  the  n-ent«ne  Morus  Multicaulis?  It 
3S  of  course  well  known  that  Morus  .^Iba  is  a 
Tiativc  of  China,  and  far  more  common  there  than 
:iny  other  species,  and  is  it  not,  therefore,  most 
])robable  that  they  sent  that  which  was  most 
readily  procurable  .'  Th  j  error  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  a  supposition  that  because  the  seeil 
came  from  China,  it  must  of  coursi;  [iroduce  that 
variety  which  xve  designate  as  Chinese,  whereas 
there  are  several  species  ami  innumerable  varieties 
in  China.  For  our  part,  what  surprises  us  most 
is  that  the  seed  ]iroduce(l  Mulberry  trees  of  any 
variety,  for  had  it  prodncetl  some  noxious  weed, 
Hke  the  tea  seed  announced  some  time  ago  as  so 
flourishing  in  North  Carolina,  it  would  have  been 


more  in  character  with  the  vile  trash  which  they 
have  hitherto  sent  as  valuable  seeds.  We  will 
mention  an  instance  that  occurred  with  ourselves. 
After  making  trial  of  numerous  importatioHS  of 
Chinese  seeds,  and  finding  them  worthless,  a  friend 
presented  lis  with  sixty  gilt  China  jars,  eacli  con- 
taining a  difl^erent  species  of  seed,  which  had 
been  obtained  expressly  for  him  by  his  agent  at 
Canton.  We  expressed  doubts,  but  tlisse  were 
silenced,  and  the  beautiful  gilded  jars  aided  to  put 
them  to  rest,  as  we  conceived  none  but  the  most 
valuable  seeds  would  be  put  up  in  so  careful  and 
expensive  a  manner.  We  planted  them  with 
great  care,  but  lo  1  onlyjhreo  or  four  kinds  ever 
vegetated,  and  these  were  the  common  red  Cocks- 
comb, an  Acacia,  and  some  noxious  weeds. — 
Please  excuse  this  digression.  The  original  Mo- 
rus Multicaulis  tree  introduced  to  America,  is  still 
growing  in  our  nursery,  and  it  and  others  have 
produced  fruit,  which  was  dark  red,  or  black,  and 
if  we  recollect  right,  the  flavor  was  not  unpleasant. 
We  have  now  in  our  i)ossession  seeds  of  the  Morns 
Multicaulis,  and  also  seeds  hybridized  between  it 
and  another  very  superior  large  leaved  variety,  of 
much  hardier  character.  The  quantity  of  each 
is  so  small  that  we  shall  retain  it  for  our  own 
sowing.  Ap|)licants  for  seed  will  not,  however, 
have  to  wait  many  years  before  the  supply  will  be 
abundant.  VVe  have  heard  it  even  intimated  that 
the  tree  did  not  produce  seed,  whereas  the  reason 
why  seed  -is  not  already  plentiful  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  the 
trees,  and  such  is  the  ease  of  propagation  from 
cuttings,  that  scarcely  any  trees  have  been  allowed 
to  retain  branches  for  fruit  bearing,  the  new  wood 
which  shotild  produce  fruit  having  been  converted 
into  scions.  This  explan.ation  alone  will  account 
for  the  present  deficiency  of  seed,  which  will  be- 
come plentiful  enough  as  soon  as  a  portion  of  the 
trees  are  allowed  to  attain  amp-le  dimensions. 
Your.";,  most  respectfully, 

Wm.  Prince  &  Sons. 


Improved  China  Hog. — Friend  Tucker: — 
While  perusing  your  useful  jiaper,  I  have  observed 
some  interesting  remarks  on  the  management  of 
hogs,  inijiroved  breeds,  raising,  feeding,  fattening, 
&c.,  but  have  not  as  yet  found  a  parallel  to  a  small 
boned,  and  short  legged  pig,  of  the  improved  Chi- 
na breed,  which  we  butchered  last  month,  being 
eight  months  and  six  days  old,  and  weighed  (after 
being  dressed)  345  lbs.  and  sold  to  David  Carson, 
Dalton,  ?tlass.,  for  7  1-2  cents  ))er  lb.,  amounting 
to  .f  25- 87  1-2. 

This  pig  had  the  same  fare  as  our  cominon 
store  ])igs,  until  October,  then  he  was  taken  into 
the  pen,  and  shared  with  our  fatting  hogs  about 
two  months,  fed  three  limes  a  day,  on  boiled  po- 
tatoes, inashed  with  a  little  corn  meal,  and  some 
kitchen  or  dairj'  slop  sufiicient  to  give  a  good 
relish,  and  permitted  to  ferment  a  little  before 
feeding.  Then  fed  on  corn  meal,  with  a  little 
wash  from  tbo  kitchen  for  about  four  weeks,  ma- 
king about  three  months  time  of  fatting;  we  then 
found  his  legs  incapable  of  sustaining  the  weight 
of  his  boily,  with  any  degree  of  safety  ;  for-a  sure 
and  speedy  reniedy  for  this,  the  knife  was  found 
eflx^ctual. — "  C.  F.  C."  in  Gen.  Far. 


Wdftus  ON  Cacbages. — Haviugfor  many  years 
been  troubled  more  or  less,  every  year,  with  the 
worms  on  my  cabbage,  and  having,  after  many 
experiments,  at  length  found  a  perfect  remedy  and 


certain  cure,  I  communicate  it  to  you  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  public.  These  voracious  reptiles  are 
most  niiinerons  and  most  destructive  to  the  cab- 
bage, about  the  time  it  begins  to  head  —  at  which 
time,  take'of  green  Elder  leaves,  (in  quantity  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  cabbages  on  which 
there  are  worms,)  put  them  in  a  tub  or  mortar, 
and  beat  them  well,  after  which  pour  in  cold  water 
until  jierfectly  covered,  let  them  stand  in  this 
situation  about  twentyfour  hours,  after  which,  take 
as  many  as  you  can  well  hold  in  your  two  hands, 
and  sprinkle  it  on  each  one  of  the  heads  attacked ; 
and  if,  perchance,  there  should  be  down  in  the 
leaves,  below  the  head,  some  hidden  vermin, 
which  do  not  get  any  of  the  above  described 
medicine,  repeat  it,  once  will  be  sufficient ;  and 
after  this  has  been  carefully  done,  they  will  very 
soon  all  drop  off  and  expire. — Cor.  of  Ten.  Far. 


Modes  of  preparing  Food  for  Cattlf,,  &c. — 
1.  Mix  coarse  straw  and  similar  coarse  materials 
with  about  one  third  the  quantity  of  hay,  sprin- 
kle over  it  a  small  quantity  of  brine,  pass  the 
whole  through  a  cutting  machine,  and  feed  it  out 
in  large  deep  troughs,  and  none  of  it  will  be 
wasted  by  being  trodden  under  foot.  A  very 
large  quantity  may  be  prepared  at  a  time,  if  found 
convenient  to  do  so. 

2.  Fill  a  large  light  box  with  any  desired  quan- 
tity of  chopped  cornstalks,  with  about  one  twenty 
fifth  part  their  bulk  of  coarsely  ground  meal  mixed 
equally  through  them.  Let  steam  pass  into  them 
from  a  boiler  for  an  hour,  and  they  will  then  form 
a  most  nutritious  and  palatable  food  for  cattle, 
especially  for  milk  cows.  Or  the  meal  may  be 
boiled  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  then 
poured,  while  boiling  hot,  upon  the  chopped  food, 
without  steaming.  In  both  cases  a  small  quantity 
of  salt  should  besprinkled  over  them. 

Every  means  of  saving  hay  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  farmer,  for  it  is  far  more  pleasant  to  be  able 
to  sell  hay  at  ten  or  fifteen  doliaf's  a  ton,  than  to 
purchase  it  at  that  price  to  keep  alive  a  herd  of 
starving  cattle. —  Gen.  Far. 


To  CORE  THE  Swelling  of  the  Throat  in 
Hogs. — In  order  to  contribute  to  the  usefulness 
of  your  valuable  periodical,  and  to  inform  the 
public  of  what  I  find  from  experience  to  be  an 
infallible  cnre  for  a  certain  disease  with  hogs,  viz. 
the  swelling  of  the  throat,  I  herewith  send  you  a 
recipe  for  this  disease,  with  a  desire  that  you  pub- 
lish the  same  in  your  work,  if  you  deem  it  of  any 
import,  and  the  same  meets  your  approbation. 

Take  of  molasses  one  half  a  |.int  and  a  table 
spoon  full  of  hogs'  lord,  to  this  add  of  brimstone 
a  |)iece  an  inch  in  length.  Melt  it  over  the  fire, 
and  when  cold,  or  in  a  liquid  state,  drench  the 
hog  with  it,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  will  be 
(build  to  have  the  desired  elTect. 

My  hogs  were  affected  with  this  disease  during 
the  past  year,  and  I  found  the  above  to  be  effec- 
tive when  all  things  else  failed. —  Cor.  of  Far.  Reg. 


How  TO  JUDGE  CusToiMERs. — A  merchant  who 
has  acquired  considerable  of  this  world's  gain  by 
his  attention  to  business,  lately  informed  us  how 
to  decide  whether  a  man  was  fit  to  be  trusted  or 
not.  He  said,  whenever  he  saw  a  farmer  come 
in,  riding  or  driving  a  good  fat  hor.«e,  he  knew  he 
could  be  relied  upon.  If  his  horse  was  poor,  he 
knew  him  careless  and  inattentive  to  bis  contracts. 
— Maine  Far. 
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(Prom  the  Genesee  Fnrmer.) 
IRIIIGATIOM  OF   MEADOWS. 

Tlio  mlviintagcs  of  this  opointion  must  ho  ohvi- 
ciis  to  cvfry  one  wlio  has  ohservod  the  hixiiiiaiico 
of  the  grass   in   swales  ami   low  groiituls   wliicli 
are    kept    moist   hy  streams;  and    an    additional 
proof  is  furnished    liy  the   light   erops   of  hay  on 
dry  knolls.     The   f<illowin}r  nreoiuit  of  a  simple 
and  effieaeions  mode  of  performing  it,  it  is  copied 
from  SutclilT's  'I'ravels  in   North   America.     "  In 
many  parts  of  North  America,  and  particularly  in 
this  neiglihorhood,  (vicinity  of  I'hiladelphia,)  it  is 
the  practice  of  many  farmers  to  reserve  about  15 
or  20  acres  of  land  for  hay,  whic!i  they  continue 
to  mow  from  one  generation  to  another,  many  of 
them  laying  on  hut  little  or  no  manure  ;  but  taking 
the  advantage  of  situation  where  the  land  may  be 
easily  irrigated    or  overspread   with    water  from 
time  to   time.     By  this   means  they  obtain  heavy 
crops  of  grass,  without   the  aid   of  manure,   and 
thus  supply  themselves  with  winter  fodder  at  an 
easy  expense.     On  inquiring  of  two  very  respect- 
able  farmers,   they   informed   me,   that,   upon   an 
average,   they  got  about  two  and  a  half  tons  per 
acre,  each  year,  upon  this  plan.     The  land  usually 
chosen   for  this   purpose,  is  not   a  dead    flat  or 
marshy  land,  but  comoionly  the   two  sides  of  a 
narrow  valley  of  easy  ascent  on  each  hand,  having 
a  small   stream   running   through   the    bottom. — 
When  the  land  is  to  be  watered,  the  stream  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  valley  is  diverted  from  its  natural 
bed,  and   is  conducted   in  narrow  channels  along 
each  side  of  the  valley,  on  as  high  ground  as  the 
head  of  the  stream   will  admit;  and   by  placing 
obstructions  to  the  current  of  the  streams,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  artificial  channels,  the  water 
continues  to  trickle  down  the  sides  of  the  valley, 
.so  as  plentifully  and   regidarly  to  water  the  roots 
of  the  grass,  but  not  in  such  quantitise  as  to  cover 
the  herbage.'' 

We  observe  that  some  writers  recommend  the 
admission  of  the  water  upon  the  meadow  not  till 
late  in  sjiring.  This  is  undoubtedly  an  error. 
One  of  the  chief  uses  of  irrigation  is  to  convej',  by 
means  of  the  water,  fertilizing  matter  over  the 
surface,  in  order  to  enrich  it.  Consequently  the 
greatest  benefit  from  this  cause,  is  to  be  derived 
when  the  streams  are  high  and  muddy,  and  filled 
with  fertilizing  substances.  For  the  same  reason, 
streams  from  cow-  yards,  dung  heaps,  &c.  should 
be  conducted  over  the  surface  of  irieadows.  And, 
as  in  many  places,  our  public  roads  are  made  of 
the  richest  materials,  streams  filled  with  their 
washings  may  sometimes  be  turned  upon  grass 
lands  with  the  greatest  advantage. 

For  the  same  reason  also,  the  water,  especially 
where  the  artificial  stream  is  of  any  considerable 
size,  should  be  conducted  by  a  very  gradual  de- 
scent, so  as  to  form  a  slow  current,  as  it  is  only 
then  that  it  deposits  the  matter  which  it  contains. 
"  If  water  intended  for  irrigation  moves  slowly, 
It  leaves  its  riches  behind  it  ;  if  it  runs  rapidly,  it 
carries  away  the  farmer's  riches  with  it." 

In  order  that  the  artificial  channels  may  be 
made  with  a  regular  and  very  slight  descent,  an 
instrument  for  taking  levels  is  absolutely  necessary. 
This  may  be  a  horizontal  rod  (with  points  for  sight 
at  each  end)  kept  level  by  means  of  a  plumb  line 
suspended  alongside  of  another  rod  attached  per- 
pendicularly to  the  former  rod.  Or  a  level  may 
be  made  with  a  broad  shallovv  vessel  filled  to  the 
brim  with  water  ;  this  vessel  may  be  supported 
on  a  stand  made  by  inverting  a  staff  in  a  hole  in 


the  centre  of  a  small  squan;  hoard  ;  the  ves.sel  is 
placed  on  this,  and  may  he  made  level  by  inserting 
wedges  under  it.  This  will  be  louiid  more  con- 
venient than  the  former  instrument.  In  using  it, 
it  may  he  placed  on  a  spot  of  ground  three  or  four 
feet  lower  than  the  intended  channel,  and,  looking 
across  the  surface  of  the  water,  obs(^rvc  the  line 
where  it  strikes  the  groimd.  Let  another  persoti 
place  small  stakes  at  convenient  distances  along 
thiii  line  ;  and  through  these  stak(  s  the  channel 
is  to  be  cut.  In  order,  however,  that  there  may 
be  e  little  descent  in  the  channel,  the  stakes  must 
be  varied  accordingly.  Another  way  of  using  it 
is  to  place  it  at  the  head  of  the  intended  channel, 
measure  its  height  above  the  surface  of  the  groimd, 
and  observe  at  what  places  on  the  ground  it  strikes 
a  mark,  on  a  rod  held  by  another  person,  at  an 
equal  height  from  the  sinface.  Another  way  of 
taking  a  level  is  to  make  a  small  dam  in  the 
stream,  at  each  end  of  this  dam  to  insert  perpen- 
dicularly, a  stake  in  the  water,  so  that  the  top  of 
each  may  be  precisely  the  same  distance  above 
the  surface;  by  looking  across  the  tops  of  these 
stakes,  the  level  is  determined. 

The  water  is  generally  taken  from  the  channel 
by  causing  it  to  overflow  the  bank,  or  by  removing 
a  |)art  of  the  bank  ;  a  safer  and  more  imiform 
iriethod  of  doing  it,  is  to  i)lace  small  beams  in  the 
bank  with  holes  in  them,  through  which  the  water 
may  flow. 


held  in  Alb.'.ny,  on  the  first  'I  hnrsday  of  February 
next. 

ISelore  the  cunveiiiion  adjourned,  they  organi- 
zed a  central  committee  of  corri'S|  rmdence,  and 
recommended  the  formation  of  anxilliary  commit- 
tees in  each  of  the  couiiiIls. — Ball.  Farmer. 


New  York  Agricultural  Convention. — A 
numerously  attended  agricultural  convention  met 
at  Albany,  New  York,  on  the  8th  ult.  and  appoint- 
ed the  following  gentlemen  officers,  viz  : 

J.  Buel,  of  Albany,  President;  C.  Wendell,  of 
Washington,  1st  Vice  President;  J.  McCall,  of 
Alleghany,  2d  do  ;  L.  Bradish,  of  Franklin,  3d  do  ; 
P.  Patterson,  of  Genesee,  4th  do  ;  D.  S.  Dickin- 
son of  Broome,  and  J.  J  Viele,  of  Rensselaer,  Sec- 
retaries. 

The  convention  adopted  a  report,  and  memo- 
rial to  the  legislature.  The  resolutions  accom- 
panying and  forming  a  component  part  of  the  re- 
port specify  the  objects  which  the  convention  de- 
sire to  advance.     They  recommend  : 

1st.  That  the  legislature  should  make  an  ap- 
propriation of  public  money,  to  excite  industry 
and  emulation  in  agriculture,  to  reward  those  who 
make  important  discoveries  in  labor  saving  ma- 
chines, or  in  other  departments  of  husbandry,  or 
who  improve  or  extend  useful  methofis  of  culti- 
vation. 

2d.  That  the  legislature  should  ofl"er  a  premium 
for  the  discovery  of  a  perfect  preventive  or  reme- 
dy for  the  the  ravages  of  the  wheat  worm. 

3d.  That  the  friends  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment throughout  the  state  co-operate  with  the 
convention  in  endeavors  to  obtain  the  legislative 
aid  asked,  and  that  they  form  an  agricultural  so- 
ciety in  each  county. 

4th  That  the  existing  laws  relative  to  roads 
and  bridges,  should  be  altered  and  amended. 

5th.  That  the  state  agricultural  papers  should 
be  encouraged. 

6th.  That  a  geological  survey  of  the  state 
should  be  Inade. 

7th.  That  |)rovision  be  made  by  the  legislature, 
to  encourage  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  silk. 

8th.  That  the  elementary  books  on  Agriculture 
and   Horticulture,  should  be   introduced  into  the 
ommon  schools  as  reading  books. 

9th.  That   another  agricultural   convention    be 


ll'romtliu  li;iUiiii„rel-urmer.| 
W'e  published,  sonic  momhs  since,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  apparatus  used  by  the  Hon.  Charles 
A.  Barnitz,  of  York,  Pennsylvania,  for  boiling 
food  for  his  stock,  and  from  the  deservedly  high 
reputation  of  that  gentleman  as  a  scientific  an»l 
practical  farmer,  coinliincd  with  its  very  moderatt 
cost,  it  created  no  little  attention,  and  we  have  had 
several  inquiries  made  of  us  to  know,  whether  it 
were  possible  that  efficient  fixtures  could  bo  put 
up  fi>r  so  trifling  an  amount  ;  but  the  most  amu- 
sing of  all  the  inquiries  was  one  built  upon  a  mis- 
taken construction  of  that  geiilleman's  descrip- 
tion, which,  by  the  bye,  was  so  jilain  and  easily 
understood  that  he  that  run  might  read.  But  to 
dissolve  the  doubts  built  up  in  the  imagination  of 
our  correspondent,  we  arldressed  n  letter  to  Mr 
Harnitz,  asking  an  explanation,  which  will  he 
found  below  in  the  fiirin  of  a  descrijition,  and 
which  he  gave  us  with  that  promptness  and  cor- 
diality of  feeling  which  is  at  once  so  honorable  to 
the  donor  and'  so  grateful  to  the  recipient  of  favors. 
For  ourself,  ami  in  the  name  of  the  agricultural 
community,  whom  upon  this  as  upon  numerous 
other  occasions  ho  has  benefitted  so  much,  we 
tender  him  onr  sincere  thanks. 

CHEAP    BOILING    APPARATUS. 

"Take  a  kettle  or  vessel  of  the  capacity  of  for- 
ty gallons ;  (the  cast  iron  kettles  are  to  be  had  at 
every  hardware  store,  or  foundry)  place  one  of 
them  over  a  small  draft  or  flue  about  a  foot  square, 
and  carf-y  the  flue  up  behind  the  vessil  in  the 
shape  of  a  chimney — made  so  that  the  greatest 
possible  heat  may  be  in  contact  at  the  bottom,  and 
hack  part  of  the  kettle.  A  rough  board  shed  is 
put  round  the  whole  to  shelter  it,  say  about  eight 
feet  square,  and  the  chimney  is  tojiped  out  above 
the  roof  of  this  shed. 

In  about  two  hours  a  hogshead  of  slop  may  be 
had  from  boiled  ])otatoes,  or  refuse  vegetables, 
which,  with  a  littje  mixture  of  corn  meal  and  salt, 
will  furnish  a  day's  keep  for  40  or  50  pigs,  of  the 
most  nourishing,  healthy  and  economical  kind." 

The  expense  of  this  fixture  is  stated  in  the  for- 
mer account  at  .fS,  and  we  would  ask,  will  any 
farmer  or  planter,  who  has  any  stock  worth  speak- 
ing of,  to  feed,  be  longer  without  such  a  conveni- 
ence ?  If  he  consults  his  interest,  he  certainly 
will  not.  There  is  hardly  a  farmer  in  the  country 
that  could  not  set  up  one  himself,  and  save  at 
least  one-third  of  its  expense,  so  that  the  cost  of 
it  is  hardly  worthy  of  being  entertained  at  all. 


Diffusion  of  Knowledge. — A  royal  Sardin- 
ian edict  was  promulgated,  so  lately  as  1825, 
which  forbade  every  person  from  learning  to  read 
or  write,  who  could  not  jirove  the  possession  of 
property  above  the  value  of  fifteen  hundred  livres. 
To  become  a  student,  the  possession  of  an  income 
of  the  same  sum  is  necessary. 


The  barley  crop  of  the  town  of  Pompey,  N.  Y. 
is  estimated  to  have  yielded  the  farmers  of  that 
town  this  season,  more  than  $60,00. 
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NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER, 


(Fromlhe  Ohio  lieview  5 
CULiTUKE  OV    KUTA   BAGA. 


If  you  tliink  the  enclosed  worthy  a  |)l;;ce  in 
your  cohimns,  yon  rue  at  lil)erty  to  insert  it. 

H.iving  seen  much  ])iiblitilie(l  upon  the  subject 
of  raising  ruta  baga,  all  of  which  has  fallen  short 
of  the  croj)  1  took  last  f;ll  from  a  sinall  |)iece  of 
ground,  I  aui  induced  to  give,  not  only  ilic  amount, 
but  the  manner  of  cultivating.  To  give  the 
amount  alone  of  any  particular  crop,  without  the 
irianner  of  cultivating,  is  no  benefit  to  any  ojie. 

J  had  a  piece  of  dry  sandy  land,  facing  the 
south,  which  I  wished  to  prepare  for  a  fruit  gar- 
den,  and  make  more  rich  and  level  than  I  could 
do  by  ploughing.  I  therefore  covered  tlie  ground 
aliout  an  inch  thick  with  manure,  and  with  a 
spade  dug  and  turned  in  the  whole,  to  the  full 
depth  of  the  spade,  taking  care  that  each  load  was 
covered  as  soon  as  poss'hle  after  spreading,  to 
P'-event  loss  by  evaj.oralion.  This  was  <lone,  or 
finished,  the  5th  of  June.  I  then  waited  until  I 
discovered  indications  of  rain,  which  f  Ihink  was 
on  the  10th  of  the  same  month,  when  I  imme- 
diately took  a  hand  with  me  and  commenced 
raking  the  ground  witli  an  iron  rake.  I  next  took 
a  large  rake,  made  of  three  inch  scantling,  with 
iiva  teeth,  ^//een  inches  apart,  and  having  a  man 
to  hold,  drew  it  across  the  ground,  the  direction 
which  I  wished  to  have  the  rows  run,  making 
tiic  marks.  After  that,  we  placed  one  outside 
tiioih  in  one  outside  mark,  making  four  marks, 
until  the  whole  was  completed.  I  then  dropped 
the  seed  o.uite  thick  in  every  row,  except  the  last 
ei:;!it,  where  I  skij.'ped  every  other  row,  leaving 
tiiem  thirty  inches  apart,  instead  of  fifteen.  They 
<':::!ie  up  in  a  very  few  days.  I  then  took  of  gyp- 
sum one  part,  of  ashes  two  [larts,  and  having 
■  iixed  the  same,  sprinkled  about  a  quart  per  rod 
on  each   row. 

In  five  or  .six  days  I  thinned  them  out,  E?o  as  to 
l:-ave  them  from  four  to  six  inches  apait.  Ten 
days  after,  I  hoed  them  again  lightly,  and  gave 
Ih'jm  another  dressing  as  before,  which  was  all 
t.'-e  labor  bestowed  upon  them,  until  they  wore 
pulled. 

From  five  rods  of  the  ground  planted  fifteen 
ii'ches  apart,  I  gathered  61  bushels,  mea-ured  in 
:i  two  bushel  measure,  weighing  5S  pounds  to  the 
l';i.4iel,  which  would  make  1,952  bushels  to  the 
i'C.R,  or  113,216  |>ounds,  equal  to  50  tons,  1,21G 
pounds.  From  the  ground  where  the  rows  were 
30  inches  apart,  the  yield  was  at  the  rale  of  1,434 
busliels  to  the  acre,  the  turnips  larger,  conse- 
quently not  quite  so  heavy  p.-r  bushel.  '  One  of 
tifc  largest  weighed  15  lbs.  The  above  statement 
njay  appear  incredible  —  still  it  is  true.  I  was 
ai  lirit  loth  to  believe  it  myself,  and  went  and 
remeasured  my  measure,  examined  my  li^nircs 
and  found  that  all  was  correct,  and  tli.'it  "  f;;ct» 
are  stubborn  things." 

;n  sidimUlingfhis  to  the  judjlic,  I  aio  influenci'd 
less  from  a  desire  .to  boast,  than  from  a  ;;inc(.'re 
wish  to  have  others  .«(>m|owt.icato  the  r.^sult  of 
their  experience  in  agriculture,  tlurci.i.y  benefiting' 
community  at  large,  ilespeclftdly  yo'jj^-^,'  ,  *' 
Will:  A  51  Wtri-tifi  -.k. 

KiNQULAtt. — A    discoveiy    has    bei  u     recentiv 

ti::i  le   near    IJordiftuix   of  ancient   toujbs,    vvbicii 

probably  date  from  the  timo  of  Marcus  Aurulius 

or  that  of  Clovis.     In  these  tombs  were  seeds  in 

— l/.'rfdct  pre.servation,  some  of  whiidi,  being  sov.-n 

j;  produced  flowers  and  iVuit. 


MARCH  in,  t836. 
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r  Potatoes  for  fattening  Hogs. 

rrell,  in  the  Genesee  Farmer,  makes  the 
statement.  "  I  have  been  satisfied  for  a 
I  that  pork  for  market  made  with  mer- 
grain  was  not  profitable,  and  as  I  have 
n  any  account  showing  what  potatoes 
ih  to  feed,  I  concluded  to  ascertain  by 
d  measure,  as  per  account  below. 

IJOG     PF.N'. 

To  shut  up  n  hogs, 
weighing  1305 
lbs. 

To  bo't  7  (to  fdl  »]) 
pens,  weighing 
883  lbs. 

2188  atS'jc.  $fc  58 

To  500  busiiels   potatoes,  at  11 
73-500ths  cts. 

To  45  bushels  peas,  at  4s. 

To  salt,  sulphur  and   charcoal. 

To  2  cords  of  wood  for  steam- 
ing, at  6s. 

To  killing  hogs, 


55  73 

22  50 

1  37 

1  60 

3  00 

$160  68 


Doc.  3. 


Cr. 


I!y  2444  lbs.  pork,  at 

3*5  1-8,  .$1.50  88 

J5y  60  lbs.  lard,  at  3  cts.  4  80 
By  tongues  and  hearts,  say  1  00 
By- inwards    cleaned     for 

soap,  4  00 

SI6O  68 

The  potatoes  were  all  washed  (with  machine), 
steamed,  mashed,  salted,  and  mixed  with  the  swill 
of  the  house,  and  allowed  to  st:>nd  three  days  be- 
fore feeding.  Thirty  bushels  of  the  peas  were 
ground  and  mixed  with  the  last  of  the  potatoes, 
and  15  were  fed  last  without  grinding.  I  think  1 
did  not  commence  feeding  early  enough,  and  did 
not  feed  long  enough,  but  will  try  again  and  mix 
more  ground  provender  the  last  half  of  the  time  of 
feeding." 

Fence  Posts — An  excellent  method  of  ren- 
dering these  durable  in  the  ground,  is  published 
in  the  American  Eagle.  It  consists, — 1,  In  peel- 
ing the  [losts,  and  in  sawing  and  splitting  them,  if 
too  large  ;  2,  In  sticking  them  up,  under  cover, 
at  least  one  entire  summer;  and  3,  In  coating 
with  hot  tar,  about  three  feet  of  the  butt  ends" 

which   are  to  I)e  inserted   in  the  ground after 

which  they  are  ready  for  use.  We  have  no  doubt 
the  advantages  of  this   mode  of  prejiaration  will 

moi-c  than   remunerate   for  labor  and  expense 

Our  reasons  for  this  belief  are  briefly  as  follow's  : 
The  sap  of  all  non-resinous  treses,  will  ferment  in 
the  presence  of  brat  and  iiioisture,  and  cause  the 
decay  of  the  wood.  To  prevent  this  natural 
consequence,  the  first  object  should  be,  when  a 
tree  is  f:lled  to  expel  sap  from  the  pores  of  the 
wood.  This  is  done  by  jieehn'g,  splitting,  sawing, 
or  hewing,  and  exposin;:  the  wood  to  the  drying 
infiuenco  of  the  Kui.i,  or  at  least  the  air.  The 
process  is  fiicilitated  too  by  immersing 'the  wood 
V.I  water  for  a  time,  which  liquifies  the  sap,  and 
fivciM  its  expulsion.  And  when  the  moisture  has 
beep  expelled,  the  next  object  is  to  keep  it  out,  by 
paint,  tar  or  charring.  In  the  mode  recommend- 
ed abi.ve,  thi!  moisture  is  expelled  by  the  peeling. 
xnu;.,o.  :„|||  summer  drying,  and  its  return  is  pre- 


vented by  the  coating  of  tar.  The  retention  of 
the  bark  uj  on  the  timber  is  particularly  prejudi- 
cial, not  only  in  preventing  evaporation,  but 
aflording  shelter  to  various  species  of  the  borer, 
which,  under  its  cover,  carry  on  its  de|)redalions 
upon  the  tiitiber.  We  have  seen  pine  logs  nearly 
destr  lyed  in  a  summer  by  worms,  w  here  the  bark 
had  been  left  on,  while  those  which  had  i)een 
peeled  remained  uninjured.  The  best  timber  is 
obtained  from  trees  which  have  stood  a  summer, 
or  a  year,  after  tliey  have  been  girdled  and  peeled. 
—  Cullivalor. 


SoAr  Stone — The  utility  of  soapstone  is  im- 
mense, and  is  only  beginning  to  bo  realized  among 
us.  It  is  an  admirable  building  material;  cut 
with  almost  as  much  ease  as  timber,  and  readily 
shaped  to  any  form  for  utility  or  ornament  ;  it  is 
as  handsome  as  granite  and  marble,  and  houses 
constructed  of  it  would  not  be  injured  by  fire,  as 
it  resists  that  powerful  agent,  even  in  furnaces  ; 
(it  is  said,  however,  not  to  stand  in  the  furnace  for 
smelting  iron,)  for  which  it  forms  an  excellent 
lining. 

Anthracite  furnaces,  when  lined  with  it  instead 
of  fire  bricks,  flo  not  accumulate  the  slag  and  sco- 
ria;, and  the  walls  remain  perfectly  clean  ;  this 
arises  from  the  infusibility  of  the  soap  stone,  which 
prevents  the  slag  from  adhering  to  it.  The  slag 
consists  of  the  earthy  and  metallic  impurities  of 
the  coal,  which  melt  in  the  intense  heat  of  the 
anthracite  furnaces,  and  then  adhesion  takes  place 
in  consequence  of  softening  of  the  fire-bricks  at 
their  surfaces,  where  they  are  in  contact  with  the 
slag.  Soap  stone,  on  account  of  its  inslbility,  is 
also  an  excellent  ingredient  in  pottery  and  porce- 
lain ;  and  magnesia,  which  is  its  cliaracteristic 
ingredient,  may  be  extracted  from  it  by  very  easy 
chemical-  process. — AT.  Y.  Mec.  Mao-. 


F.GOS — The  reason  why  hens  do  not  lay  ego-s 
in  tlje  winter  is  because  the  earth  is  covered  with 
snow  60  tbfit  they  can  find  no  gravjl,  or  other  cal- 
careous matter  to  form  the  shells.  If  the  bones  of 
meat  or  poultry  be  pounded  and  given  to  them 
either  mixed  with  their  food,  or  by  itself,  they 
will  eat  greedily,  and  lay  eggs  as  well  as  in  warm 
weather.  When  hens  are  fed  with  oats,  they  lav 
better  than  when  fed  on  any  other  grain. 


Gu:.P0wnER. — Langles,  in  a  memoir  before  the 
French  National  Institute,  gives  an  opinion  that 
gunjjowder,  (or  in  other  words,  the  process  of 
making  it,)  was  conveyed  to  Europe  by  the  re- 
turning crusaders.  It  i.'^  certain  that  the  Arabs 
made  use  of  it  in  690,  at  the  siege  of  Mecca,  and. 
he  therefore  supposes  they  must  have  deiivcd  it 
from  the  Indians,  among  whom  it  was  known  from 
iimnemorial  time. — Scientific  Tracts. 


Atmospheric  Pressure The  hamlet  of  Anti- 

sana,  which  is  13,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  is  the  most  elevated  inhabited  place  on  ihe 
globe.  Condamine  and  Bouguer,  with  their  at- 
tendants, lived  three  weeks  at  an  elevation  of  14  . 
604  French  feet,  where  the  barometer  stood  at  15 
ncdies,  9  lines,  and  consequently,  the  pressure  on 
the  body  was  16,020  pounds ib. 


The  Mediterranean  contains  762,000  square 
miles,  from  which  there  is  daily  evaporated  5280 
millions  of  tons  of  water. — ib. 
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(F-urlhe  New  Engliiml  Karmer.) 
mVLiBERRV    TRBES. 

Mr  Ff.sse.ndf..'*  : — By  answering  tlic  followinij 
eiies  thi-oiigli  the  New  Englnnd  Farmer,  you 
II  ol)ii^e  a  subscriber. 

First. — Can  the  common  White  Mulberry  be 
i-ccssfully  cultivated  by  the  slip? 
The  renson  for  this  inquiry  is,  that  among  my 
ilberry  trees  there  is  n  grs'at  (iifferencc  in  the 
ality  of  the  leaves;  while  some  are  lar^e  and 
luable,  others  are  small,  and  of  very  little  value  ; 
those  proiliicing  the  best  leaves,  produce  very 
e,  if  any  fruit.  And  I  have  thouglit,  that  if 
could  propagate  from  the  good  trees  by  the 
),  we  might  get  a  variety  inuch  more  valuable 
n  those  raised  from  the  seed. 
Second. — Is  the  foliage  of  trees  increased  by 
ng  propagated  by  the  s!ip,  or  by  grafting  ?  If 
s  not  increased. 

Third. — Why  are  the  leaves  of  those  varietie.s 
apples   which   have  long  been   propagated  in 
t  way,  larger  than  those  of  the  natural  tree  ? 
Fourth. —  Do    fruits,    whether    apples,    pears, 
nces,  or  grapes,  lose  their  seeds  in   any  degree 
being   propagated  by  the  slip,  or  by  grafting  ? 
:  often  see  raisins  destitute  of  seeds,  and 
<"iilh. — How  is  that  (piality  obtained  ? 
There  are  many  reasons  which  have  led  to  the 
.geslion  of  these  intpiiries,  but  I   will  not  pre- 
ne  to  offer  them  at  present.  A.   H. 

Sterling,  Feb.  23,  1836. 

By  the  Editor. — With  regard  to  the  first  qiies- 
,  1  would  reply  that  the  mulberry  is  propaga- 
by  seeds,  by  layers,  by  cuttings,  or  by  engraft- 
By  the  first  method  the  sccJ  should  be  sown 
■y  in  May  in  a  rich,  fresli,  and  well  prepared 
,  in  drills,  or  rows,  two  feet  asunder,  and  at  an 
rage  distance  of  about  an  inch  in  the  rows. 
er  the  seed  half  an  inch  deep,  and  stamp  or 
the  ground  immediately.  Keep  the  young 
Hts  free  from  weeds  during  summer,  and  before 
ter  commences  protect  them  with  a  slight 
;ring  of  straw,  evergreens,  light  manure,  or 
hay,  or  take  them  up,  and  secure  them  from 
t  in  a  cellar. 

>'i/  layers. — Bend  tlie  side  shoots  down,  and 
n-e  them  by  hooks,  and  partly  cover  them  with 
h,  leaving  out  only  their  extreme  ends.  Jf 
is  done  in  spring,  or^ie  fire  part  of  sunmier, 
parts  in  the  ground  take  root,  and  are  cut  from 
main  [)lants  in  the  fall. 

'utlings. — 1  he  twigs  or  branches  of  the  young 
id,  or  part  young  and  part  eld,  are  cut  in 
ths  of  about  six  inches,  and  close  below  an 
;  these  are  set  more  than  two  thirds  of  their 
;tli  beneath  the  soil,  and  the  ground  trodden 
It  the  scions. 

Irajtin^  or  xnoculaling. — Writers  have  recom- 
ided  to  graft  the  common  sorts  of  muberry 
1  the  larger  and  finer  varieties,  which  produce 
er,  better  and  more  numerous  leaves.  Per- 
s  tlie  ChiueoC  nmlberry  might  be  successfully 
>agated  by  grafting  it  on  the  coMirnon  white 
berry,  and  the  scion  partake  of  the  hardihood 
he  stock.  T  his,  however,  is  doubted,  and 
;riments  on  that  subject  are  desirable.  It  is 
,  in  a  periodical  devoted  to  silk  culture,  pub- 
'd  at  Albany,  that  "  in  this  country,  the  culti- 
on  [of  the  nmlberry]  is  so  easy,  and  the  growth 
lapid,  there  seems  to  be  little  necessity  for  any 
Vx  mode  than  raising  from  the  seed." 
Vith  regard  to  increasing  the  foliage  of  trees 


by  propagating  from  s!ij  s  or  grafting  ;  oiiiaiuing 
apples,  pears,  quinces,  grapes,  &e.  without  seeds, 
we  believe  that  great  discoveries  and  iutprove- 
tncnts  may  be.  made.  Darwin's  I'lcytologia  has 
nuicli  on  the  subject  of  so  managing  frui'  trees  as 
to  induce  the  production  of  fruits  instead  of  leaves, 
converting  leaf  binls  into  flower  buds,  &.c.  which 
may  lead  not  only  to  curious,  but  to  useful  specu- 
lation. We  should  be  glad  to  hear  fm'ther  from 
''.'V.  11."  on  these  and  other  topics  connected  with 
the  objects  of  our  ))ublication. 


KouSF.HOLD  Affairs. — Every  housewife  knows 
how  to  make  herh  tea.  The  herbs  are  put  into  a 
cup  or  dish,  hot  water  turned  upon  them,  and  they 
arc  suffered  to  sleep  —  why  not  to  boW?  Because 
a  large  portion  of  their  medicinal  virtues,  an(|  par- 
ticularly the  principle  of  flavoi%'  the  most  volatile 
property  they  contain,  is  dissipated  by  boiling, 
and  the  virtues  of  the  tea  lost,  in  the  processes 
of  boiling  and  fertrientation,  the  natural  flavor  and 
aroma  of  the  choicest  vegetable  production  are 
dissipated  and  changed.  Yet  though  every  wo- 
man knows  how  to  make  herb  tea,  few  seem  to 
to  know  how  to  make  green  or  black  tea,  orcoffee  ; 
or  knowing,  do  not  reduce  their  knowledge  to 
practice.  A  mistaken  economy,  to  get  all  the 
strength,  induces  them  generally  to  boil  the  latter 
well,  and  often  the. former;  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  ins^?ad  of  a  grateful  refreshing  beverage, 
th^y  give  us  a  dull,  acrid,  or  insi|iid  substitute, 
retaining  nothing  pleasant  but  the  color  and  heat. 
The  aroraa,  which  gives  the  liquor  its  value,  and 
which  should  be  recognized  by  the  nose  as  well 
as  the  palate,  is  gone  —  with  the  steam,  and  with 
it  nmeh  of  the  flavor.  They  not  only  boil  out  the 
strength,  but  they  waste  it.  Now,  without  intend- 
ing to  infringe  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  good 
wife,  we  do  advise,  that  she  will  innke  her  green 
and  black,  as  she  does  her  herb  tree,  without  boil- 
ing; and  that  she  will  only  leach  her  coffee,  by 
putting  it,  when  recently  burnt  and  fresh  ground, 
into  a  strainer,  fitted  to  the  top  of  the  coffee  pot, 
and  turning  upon  it  as  much  boiling  water  as 
would  sufiice  in  the  old  mode.  We  <;an  assure 
our  fair  readers,  from  reason  as  well  as  experi- 
ence, that  this  is  the  best  way,  not  only  to  gratify 
the  taste,  but  to  promote  economy.  Less  tea  and 
coffee  are  required  in  the  steeping  and  leaching, 
than  in  the  boiling  process,  and  the  beverage 
obtained  by  the  mode  recommrnded  is  more  tonic, 
exhilarating  and  pleasant. — Cultivator. 


itteution  to  these  directions,  and  a  little  practice, 
every  workman  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  give 
a  [M-oper  temper  to  the  tools  he  may  use.  If  a 
saw  is  too  hard,  it  may  be  tempered  by  the  same 
means;  if  you  are  near  a  |dumber's  shop,  you 
may  repeat  the  process  conveniently,  and  without 
expense,  when  they  are  melting  a  pot  of  lead.  lu 
other  cutting  tools  you  must  wait  till  the  steel  just 
begins  to  turn  blue,  which  is  a  temper  that  will 
give  it  more  elasticity,  and  at  the  same  time  snfii- 
cient  hardness. 


Carf,  and  management  ok  Tools. — The  good- 
ness of  sail's,  chisels,  and  other  eilge  tools,  depends 
u|)on  the  quality  of  the  steel,  which  should  be 
uniform  without,  and  it  is  always  better  to  have 
them  tempered  too  hard  than  too  soft,  for  use  will 
reduce  the  temper.  If  you  wish  to  restore  the 
tenq)er,  and  to  perform  the  operation  yourself,  the 
best  niethod  is  to  melt  a  suflicient  quantity  of  lead 
to  immerse  the  cutting  part  cf  the  tool.  Having 
previously  brightened  its  surface,  then  jilunge  it 
into  the  melted  lead  for  a  few  minutes,  till  it  gets 
sufiiciently  hot  to  melt  a  candle,  with  which  rub 
its  surface,  then  jdung-T  it  in  again,  and  keep  it 
there  nirtil  the  steel  assumes  a  straw  color,  (but 
be  careful  not  to  let  it  turn  blue,)  when  that  is  the 
case  take  it  out,  rub  it  again  with  the  tallow,  and 
let  it  cool  ;  if  it  should  be  too  soft,  wipe  the  grease 
off,  and  repeat  the  process  without  the  tallow,  and 
when  sufticiently  hot  plunge  it  into  cold  spring 
water,  or  water  and  vinegar  mixed.     By  a  proper 


Palm  Leaf  Hats. — It  is  astonishing  to  witness 
the  new  branches  of  industry  that  are  constantly 
spiMuging  up  in  industrious  New  England.  For 
instance,  in  the  small  hill  town  of  Ban-e,  Worces- 
ter county,  where,  a  few  years  ago,  the  product  of 
a  few  barren  acres  was  all  it  could  boast,  there  are 
now  establishments  for  the  manufaetiu'e  and  taking 
in  of  palm  leaf  hats  which  yield  an  iueome  of 
SoOO,000  per  annum.  Many  other  towns  in  that 
vicinity  are  extensively  engaged  in  the  same  busi- 
ness. 

The  straw  braid  manufacture,  also,  is  a  great 
business  in  some  of  the  Eastern  towns.  It  baa 
not  been  much  thought  of  in  this  region,  yet  there 
is  an  establishment  in  Ware  which  pays  $30,000 
a  year  for  straw  alone.  When  we  come  to  add  to 
our  cotton,  woollen,  and  leather  manufactures,  to 
our  button  and  palm  leaf  manufactures,  and  to  the 
various  other  branches  of  industry  already  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  the  culture  and  manufacture  of 
siiU,  the  \v  est  will  in  vain  glory  in  her  agricultu- 
ral resonrcf's.  New  England  industry  is  a  surer 
guarantee  of  general  and  individual  prosperity  than 
the  most  fertile  soils,  or  mines  of  coal  and  gold. — 
JVorthampton  Gaz. 


Great  Corn  Crop. — Mr  Philip  Raybold,  of 
Red  Lion  Himdred,  has  sent  us  the  following 
statement  of  the  crop  of  corn  produced  last  sea- 
son, in  three  of  his  fields.  Mr  Raybold  is  proba- 
bly the  largest  fariiier  in  New  Castle  county,  Del. 
and  the  following  results  will  show  that  be  may 
fairly  claim  a  rivalry  with  the  best  in  the  country: 
One  field  of  22  acres,     2216  bushels, 

"  30       "        2249  bushels  and  3  pecks, 

"  27       "         1819  bushels. 

79  acres,      6284  bushels  and  3  peck.--. 

It  will  tljus  b-?  secji,  that  in  a  field  of  22  acres, 

the  yield  exceeded  100  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  I 

The    whole  crop   on  79  acres,  averages  nearly  80" 

bushels. — Del.  Jour. 


Chinese  Mulberry. — A  remarkable  instance 
of  this  plant's  tenacity  of  life  was  mentioned  to 
us  the  other  day  by  Dr  Stebbins,  of  this  town. — 
Dr  S.  last  autimin  sent  several  boxes  of  the  cut- 
tings of  this  [ilant  to  Illinois.  One  of  them  was. 
69  days  on  its  passage,  and  when  received  the 
earth  in  which  the  cuttings  had  been  deposited 
was  as  dry  as  piwder,  yet  the  buds  had  started 
and  were  shooting  forth  as  luxuriantly  as  if  enjoy- 
ing the  choicest  advantages  of  sun,  sky,  and  soil. 
No  doubt  the  cuttings  of  the  multicaulis  can  be^ 
sent  the  world  over  v/itliout  killing  them. — Hamp.. 
Gaz. 


A  vihWe  since,  a  great  number  of  Roman  coin;. 
were  fovnd  on  Fairhead,  a  lofty  headland  near, 
the  Giant's  Causeway. — Seientijic  Tracts. 
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BOSTON,  WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  16, 1G3G. 


FARDIBR'S    WORK. 

On  Sowikg  Grass  Seeds. — A  diversity  of  opinion  ex- 
ists on  thu  subject  of  ihe  proper  lime  in  the  jearfor  sow- 
ing gra^s  seeds.  Some  prefer  ihe  fall ;  but  agrieullural 
writers  jienerally  recommend  spring  in  preference.  Eu- 
ropean writers  direct  to  sow  grass  seed  in  the  spring,  even 
vvlien  it  is  sown  on  ground  wliicli  is  seeded  with  winter 
j»r!iin  sown  the  fill  preceding,  and  to  liarroio  it  in.  Tiiey 
say,  that  although  a  few  grain  plants  may  be  torn  up  in 
the  process,  harrowing  will,  on  the  whole,  prove  service- 
able to  winter  grain.  The  Hon.  Richard  Peters  li.kewisc 
directed  to  "  harrow'  your  winter  grain  in  ihe  spring,  in 
the  direction  of  the  seed  furrows,  or  drills,  and  be  not 
afraid  of  dislurbing  a  few  plants;  manifold  produce  will 
remunerate  for  the  seed  destroyed." 

The  Farmer's  Assislant  says — "  Clover  may  be  sown 
with  barley,  oats,  or  spring  whear,,  when  that  article  is 
raised  ;  or  it  may  be  sown  with  winter  wheat  in  the  fall, 
if  the  land  be  dry  and  warmly  exposed  ;  or  in  the  spring, 
when  it  should  be  lightly  harrowed  in." 

The  Domestic  Encyclopedia  asserts,  that  "  experi- 
enced farmers  generally  prefer  sowing  clover  with  wheat 
rather  than  with  barley  or  oats,  as  in  dry  seasons  the 
clover  frequently  overpowers  the  oats  or  barley,  and  if 
sown  late,  in  order  to  obviate  this  evil,  it  often  fails,  and 
the  crop  is  lost  for  that  season." 

Probably  the  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  the  proper 
time  of  sowing  clover  seed  may  arise  from  the  difference 
in  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  trials  have  been  made. 
An  experienced  agriculturist,  (Edward  DufEeld,  Esq.,  of 
Phil.-idelphia  county,)  assured  Dr  Mease  that  he  repeat- 
edly failed  of  a  crop,  when  he  sowed  his  clover  in  au- 
tumn or  winter ,  and  that  he  was  uniformly  successful 
when  he  sowed  in  the  spring.     His  soil  is  a  light  loam. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  experienced  and  scientific  cul- 
tivator, whose  remarks  on  this  subject  were  published 
in  the  New  England  Farmer,  vol.  vi.  p.  238,  dated  Wes- 
ton, Mass.,  and  signed  J.  M-  G.  says,  "  Dear  bought 
experience  has  taught  me  the  inefficacy  of  sowing  grass 
seed  in  the  spring  \yith  grain;  it  is  a  custom  imported 
with  the  ancestors  of  the  country  from  old  England, 
where  the  cloudy  summers  and  moist  climate  will  war- 
rant a  practice,  which  under  our  clear  sky  and  powerful 
sun  is  altogether  unsuitable-  I  must  add  that  grass  sown 
in  the  fall  imperiously  requires  to  be  rolled  in  the  spring 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  fit  order  ;  otherwise  the  small 
[dants,  yet  slightly  rooted,  and  heaved  up  by  the  frost, 
will  suffer  much,  perhaps  total  destruciion  ;  and  truly 
among  the  many  uses  lo  which  the  roller  may  be  applied, 
none  perhaps  would  be  more  valuable  than  to  roll  all 
grass  lands  in  the  spring.  The  plants  suffer  from  the 
wind  and  from  the  heat,  and  this  being  the  case  more  or 
less  every  spring,  it  must  necessarily  bring  on  a  prema- 
ture decay,  which  the  yearly  use  of  the  roller  at  that  sea- 
son might  prevent- 

We  cannot  reconcile  these  authorities  ;  but  it  is  proba- 
ble that  both  in  fall  and  spring  sowing  ofgrass  seeds 
there  may  be  successful  and  unfavorable  results,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  of  soil,  season,  &c.  Fall  sown 
grass  seeds  are  liable  to  be  winter  killed  or  destroyed  by 
frost ;  spring  sown  grass  seeds  may  perish  by  dTouglit 
and  heat.  But,  whenever  sown,  there  will  be  loss  dan- 
ger, either  from  frost  or  drought,  if  the  seed  is  well  cov- 
ered with  a  harrow,  and  the  ground  pressed  on  it  with  a 
roller. 


MASSACHUSKTTS  HORTICUL.TURAL,  SOCIETY. 

Salurilay,  March  12. 

An  adjourned  meeting  was  held  this  day  at  the  Hall. 
The  President  present. 

On  motion  <,f  Mr  Downer,  ihe  ihanks  of  the  Society 
were  voted  lo  Messrs  Hovey,  for  iheir  acceptable  dona- 
tion. 

The  receipt  of  Dr  Hitchcock's  Geological  Survey  of 
Massachusetts,  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  was  ac- 
knowledged. 

Charles  W.  Dabney,  Esq.,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Fayal,  was 
admitted  an  honorary  member 

Then  adjourned  for  three  weeks,  to  meet  at  11,  A.  M. 

EXHIBITION   OF    FLOWERS. 

Saturday,  March  19. 
"  The  '  New-come  '  of  the  year  is  born  to  day, 

With  a  strong  lusty  laugh,  and  joyous  shout. 
Uprising,  with  ils  mmher,  it,  in  play. 

Throws  flowers  on  her;  pulls  hard  buds  about. 
To  open  them  for  blossom  ;  and  its  voice. 

Peeling  o'er  dells,  plains,  uplands,  and  high  groves. 
Startles  all  living  things,  till  they  rejoice 

In  re-crea'ion  of  themselves;  each  loves. 
And  blesses  each  :  and  man's  inielligence. 
In  musings  grateful,  thanks  All  Wise  Beneficence." 

With  these  lines,  Hone,  in  his  "  Every-Day  Bocik  " 
ushers  in  spring,  which  he  states  commences  on  the  Hth 
of  March,  and  lasts  ninety  three  days;  he  wrote  them  for 
the  meridian  of  England  ;  we  use  them,  as  well  adapted 
for  spring  in  the  circle  of  our  exhibition  room  to-day, 
while  three  score  and  ten  varieties  of  beautiful  flowers 
were  arranged  on  our  stand,  from  the  establishment  of 
the  Messrs  Winship,  of  Brighton,  by  their  agent  and 
superintendant,  MrE.  A.  Story. 

Mr  Thomas  Mason,  of  Charlestown,  also  presented 
two  elegant  bouquets,  together  with  a  specimen  of  a  seed- 
ling Camellia  japonica  and  a  seedling  rose. 

If  it  were  our  duty  or  wish  to  say  pretty  things,  we 
should  now  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so;  but  encomi- 
ums from  us,  though  they  should  equal  in  number  the 
tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  would  leave  us  minus  the 
subject;  we  will,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  giv- 
ing ihe  annexed  list  of  some  of  the  specimens  exhibited 
by  the  Messrs  Winship,  and  leave  it  with  our  friends  to 
form  in  their  own  minds  the  treat  the  lovers  of  Flora  had 
this  day  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society. 
For  the  Committee. 

Samuel  Walker. 

Flowers  presented  by  Messrs  Winship, — Rosa  King 
Phillippi;  do.  Belle  Elize;  do.  Zenobra;  do.  undulata; 
do.  Cann's  noisette;  do.  sanguinea  ;  Geranium  hybri- 
dum  ;  do.feronia;  do.  royal  purple  ;  do.  Washingtonea  ; 
do.  ignucens  ;  do.  grosalarus;  do,  ardens;  Echum  super- 
bum  ;  striped  reed  ;  do.  grass  ;  white  and  yellow  grass  ; 
Cheiranthus  cheri ;  do.  pleno;  Schizanthus  primatus  ; 
Primula  viscosa ;  Vinca  rosea;  Ribes  pleno;  Epacris 
grandiflora;  Jasminum  revoluta;  Erica  ventricosa  ;  do. 
virticulata;  Oxalis  rosea;  do.  lutea ;  Iberis  odorata ; 
Cheiranthus  incanus;  Bellis  annua;  Mesembryanthe- 
ninin  cerulea ;  P'rimula  prajniteus;  do.  alba;  Cyclamen 
persicum ;  Asclepi  is  curaseavica ;  Lupinus  arborea; 
Cannaindica;  Pleronia  phoenicia;  Teucrium  fruticans; 
Chrysanthemum;  Gypsophila  glomeratum  ;  Sparrman- 
nia  africana;  Heliotropium  grandiflora;  Calla  aethiopi- 
ca ;  Verbena  anbletia;  Indigofera  luncena;  Mimulus 
variegatus  ;  Eupalorium  elegans;  Sisyrinchium  striatum  ; 
Diosma  alba  ;  Azalea  alba  ;  do.  phoenecia  :  Justicia  cer- 
jelia;  Salvia  splendens;  do.  africana  Acacia  armata, 
&c.  &c. 

EXHIBITION  OF  FRUITS. 

Pears. — By  E.  Barllett,  Vice  President  of  the  Society, 
St  Germain  ;  also  Brown  St  Germain.  ' 


Apples. — By  E   Bartlelt,  Nonsuch. 

By  Jo.shua  Gardner,  of  Dorchesler,  a  fruit  received 
Messrs  Prince,  as  Seek-no-fiirllier  —  a  yellow  Pippin- 
Ihe  i-kin  glossy  pale  yellow,  wilh  a  blush  nexl  the  sun 
of  handsome  size,  and  very  superior  flavor. 

Scions  of  the  Burnelt  Pear  were  distributed  by  Wi 
Iram  Kenrick  to  the  members  present;  these,  were  ri 
ceived  by  him  from  Dr  Burnett,  of'Soulhboro'.  fSyeh 
letter  below.]  For  ihe  Commillee. 

William  Kenkick. 

Mr  BurneU's  Letter. 

So>Uhbl>ro',M,mh9,^836. 

Mr  Kenrick— Dear  Sir:  I  send  you  some  scions  ti 
ken  from  the  tree  which  bore  the  pears  I  sent  you  la 
flill.  The  tree  stands  on  the  fiim  of  Mr  Elisha  Bemi 
of  Southboro'.  Mr  Beniis  informs  me  ihat  lie  look  tl 
tree  when  small,  30  years  ago,  from  land  of  Mr  Jo 
Brewer,  a  neighbor  of  his.  It  is  aseedling  about  9  or  1 
inches  diameter,  with  rather  a  small  top,  being  trirnme 
up  some  distance  from  the  ground.  Mr  Bemis  says  it 
a  constant  bearer,  and  will  avrr.nge  about  five  bushels 
year.     It  stands  on  rather  moist  land. 

The  above  is  a  short  history  of  the  large  pear  I  se' 
you  last  fall,  a  description  of  which  I  saw  in  the  Farme 
You  will  keep  some  of  the  scions  yourself;  also  gi' 
some  to  your  brother  which  I  promised  I  would  sei 
him,  and  distribute  the  remainder  among  whom  yi 
please.     Respeclfully,  your  obt.  servt. 

Joel  Burnett. 


Incendiaries.— Our  city  is  infested  by  a  gang  of  df 
per;le  wretches  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  peslileni 
The  rufKan  torch  is  nightly  applied  to  the  dwellings 
our  citizens.  To  put.a  stop  to  the  designs  of  these  V 
lainSjthe  police  has  been  doubled.  Large  sums  of  mon 
have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Mayor,  and  ma 
rewards  by  priv.ate  individuals  have  been  offered  forth' 
apprehension,  but  to  little  purpose. 

Monday  night  there  were  four  attempts  to  set  fires 
different  parts  of  the  city,  almost  simultaneously  —  thr 
of  them  were  successful.  A  house  upon  the  Neck  in  t 
rear  of  Gen.  Davis'  tavern  ;  a  store  in  the  rear  of  Bo; 
ston  market,  and  the  Seed  Store  of  Messrs  Hovey,  Coi 
hill,  with  the  hall  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultui 
Society.  We  are  told  that  the  library  of  the  Society  w 
saved  ;  but  that  they  sustained  a  loss  of  about  $300. 
Messrs  Hovey,  we  understand,  were  fully  insured. 


White  Mulberry  seed  is  now  selling  for  50  cents  p 
ounce,  and  for  from  $7  to  7  50  per  pound.  Three  yea 
ao-o  the  consumption  was  so  limited  that  but  few  vvou 
undertake  to  save  the  seed,  and  run  the  risk  of  havii 
it  left  on  their  hands.  Now  thrice  the  quantity  that  w 
saved  last  year  could  be  disposed  of  at  good  advantag 
This  is  good  evidence  that  the  people  generally  a 
interesting  themselves  about  the  silk  business.  Tl 
nature  of  it  is  understood,  and  the  way  it  aught  to  ' 
conducted  is  made  plain.  The  prospects  of  its  sucoe 
are  positive,  and  our  farmers  rely  upon  those  prospec 

Texian  papers  of  the  16th  Jan.  speak  of  the  activi 
of  Col.  Crockett,  in  that  country,  and  not  of  his  deal 
as  heretofore  reported. 


A  machine  for  making  barrels  is  now  in  suecessf 
operation  at  Washington,  N.  C  which  turns  out  r 
markably  good  work,  with  great  rapidity.  From  fc 
to  ten  slaves  are  sawed  out  in  a  minute. 


The  small  town  of  Franklin,  Tennessee,  alone,  h: 
subscribed  $100,000  towards  the  Nashville  and  Ne 
Orleans  Rail  Road. 


VO    .  XIV.  NO.  30. 


AND    CARD  h:  N  E  K'S  J  O  U  R  N  A  L 
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KltililON  MARKET,— MoNDAv,  March  13, 1830. 

Kt'ported  lor  the  Unity  Ailvertisi-r  &  rutrint. 
AtMiirkel430    Bocf  Cattle,  20  pair  Workins  Oxi:ti, 
J  C"ws  ami  Ciilves,  and  3-10   Slioup.     About  40   Hue/' 
anil!  uriMild. 

PiircKs — Beef  Cattle — Last  week's  prices  were  hard 
suppiirlod  for  a  like  quality  ;  the  extra  cattle  generally 
;r..'  probably  better  llinn  tlinse  reported  last  week, 
n  notice  a  single  ox  taken  Cor  48s  ;  and  two  or  three 
ke  at  45s.  We  quote  first  quality  at  3;)s  a  42s ; 
I  ;  second  do.  at  33s  .-t  3Gs  third  do.  28*  a  S^s. 
Working  Oxen. — We  noticed  sales  at  $53,  li5,  tJ6i,  70, 
y  and  85. 

Coirs  and  C'(i/rf.s.— Sales  were  made  at  $18,   2U,  23, 
aid  .10. 

S/,,,.^,_Lnts  were  taken  at  27s,  30,  33s,  and  3U. 
iStcint — None  at  njarket.     Several  droves  are  expected 
XI  week  :   they  will  probably  find  ready  sales  at  a  high 


X,  17  miles 


wood 
iO  years, 


!•  OR  S.\l.B  OK  TO    LET. 

The  celebrated  thorough  bred  Stallions  Hijjhiandcr,  Yount 
ighlaiuler  and  Dey  ol  .-Msiers.  Also  20  lull  blooded,  im 
irlcd  and  thorough  bred  Durham  improved  .short  horn  Bulls 
ows  and  Heifers.  Irom  a  herd  of  n.orc  than  40  superior 
orough  bred  animals.  Inquire  of  RkLl'll  WATSON. 
Ea«l  Windsor, ''oen  Marrh  IG. 


ADVERTISBMKNT, 

The  subscriber,  resident  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  Monroe 
mmv  in  the  Slate  of  New  York,  will  attend  to  the  collec- 
n  nl"'  Mortgages,  or  any  general  land  business  in  the  County 
Monroe.  Persons  wishing  lo  buy  Farms  in  that  fertile  re- 
»ii  will  find  it  for  their  interest  to  call  on  him  as  he  lias  many 
rmsforsale.  WILLIAM  ATKINSON, 

LanrI  Broker,  No.  27,  Exchange  street, 
ifereuce  to  Tol.  Joseph  Mav, 

Edward  Cruft, 

Sa.muei.  Mav.  Esq'rs. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  March  5.  3m. 


COUATUY  SE.\T  TU  LKT. 
To  be  let,  the  Dwelling  House.  Barn  and  Oul-houses  silu- 
1  on  the  well  known  Cherry  Hill  Estate,  in  the  Norlii  Par- 
n  Beverly,  formerly  owned  by  Hon.  Stephen  Wnite. 
So  much  of  tlie  adjacent  lan<l,  as  may  be  desired,  including 
fine  Orchard  of  Apple,  Pear  and  Cherry  Trees,  will  also  be 
t  with  the  premises. 

The  location  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  in  New  England, 
■erlooking  llie  neighboring  towns,  and  commanding  an  ex- 
nsive  view  of  the  ocean.  The  salubrity  of  the  air,  the 
oximitv  to  Salem,  and  the  facilities  for  daily  intercourse 
ilh  the  iMelropolis,  render  it  a  desirable  situation  for  a  pri- 
ite  lamilv,  or  for  a  genteel  Boarding  house.'  Persons  wish- 
g  to  hire'  for  cither  of  these  purposes,  are  requesterl  to  make 
imediato  application  lo  ihe  subscriber,  by  whom  terms,  <tc, 
ill  be  made  known.  AMOS  SHELDEN. 

Beverlv,  March  16,  lOolJ.  3i. 


AliBABIV  NURSERY. 

The  proprietors  are  happy  lo  announce  to  their  patrons, 
id  Ihe  public  at  large,  ihal  in  addition  lo  their  ordinary 
ipplv  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants, 
vill  have  for  sale,  when  Ihe  Spring  opens,  5000  Pear 
,  2000  Plum  Trees,  1000  Cherry  'J'rees,  300  Apricot 
rees,  200  Black  European  Mulberry  Trees.  100  Double 
flowering  Hawthorn,  100  New  Scarlet  Hawthorn, 
11)0  Gooseberries,  selecled  sorts,  200  assorted  Grapes,  for 
ipe  Houses,  1000  Filberts,  together  with  yellow  and  scarlet 
lering  Horse  Chestnuts,  Mountain  Ash,  Salisburia  adiaii- 
folla,  neiv  Roses,  Dahlias  and  Green-House  Plants. 
The  whole  have  been  selected  by  one  of  the  parlners,  prin- 
V  in  the  London  Nurseries,  packed  under  his  direction, 
I'ld  were  shipped  the  lOih  February.  From  the  experience 
'  several  years,  we  presume  they  will  reach  us  in  good  con- 
liun.  The  Pears  e.-rLncc  all  the  new  Flemish  and  French 
irieties,  several  of  which  were  in  eating  when  the  selections 
ere  made  early  in  January.  The  oihcr  Fruits  are  also  se- 
eled with  reference  to  their  good  quality.  Their  assortment 
f  Dahlias  will  now  comprise  five  to  six  hundred  .varieties, 
mbracing  the  finest  of  Europe,  as  well  as  America.  The 
jcberries  have  been  selected  from  the  fiiiesl  collections  in 
and  and  Scolland.  There  will  be  no  advance  in  ordiiia- 
ices.  BUEL  &,  WILSON. 

N.  B.     Orders,  post  paid,  with   responsible  references,  will 
implly  attended  lo.  3t  March  16. 


KARMERS   -tVANTED. 

Wanted  six  or  eight  good  men  to  so  to  the  State  of  Illinois, 
work  on  a  farm,  situated  aboul  filly  miles  from  St  Lou:s,  in 
leallhy  district.     .Vpplications  must  be  made    immediately 
person  to  Grigcs  and  Chickering,  22  Commercial  st. 
Boston,  March  16.  2t 


FAUni  FOR    SALE. 

For  sale  a  Farm  i.i  Bed'or.l,  Coimtv  of  Middle 
from  I!..M..ii  and  Kl  from  Lowell,  (•onlainiiis  111! 
dm-  al.i.n  I.,  acres  covered  wilh  a  valnal.le  unn 
which  has  I.e.Mi  preserved  will,  great  caie  b.r  Ihe  1...  _  ,  . 
the  garden  contains  about  3  acres  under  Ihe  highest  cultiva- 
tion and  is  furnished  wilh  a  great  variety  of  flowers  and 
shrubs  which  have  been  collected  al  much  labor  and  cxpence; 
aitacheil  lo  the  garden  is  a  Green  House  filled  with  thrifly 
bearing  Grape  \^nes,  and  choice  and  valuable  plants  wh;ch 
will  be  sold  or  not  as  the  purchaser  may  choose.  The  Farm 
is  under  good  cultivation  and  together  wilh  Ihe  Garden  fs 
slocked  wilh  the  choicest  Fruits,  such  as  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  Quinces,  Plums,  Strawberries  of  various  kinds, 
Itaspherries,  Gooseberries,  &c  &.C.,  which  ibe  present  owner 
has  spared  no  expence  in  obtaining.  The  Farm  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Concord  River,  which  is  well  supplied  will 
fish,  and  Ihe  country  around  abounds  wilh  game,  making  it ; 
desirable  retreat  to  Ihe  gentleman  who  is  lond  of  fishing  o 
shooting. 

Possession  will  bo  given  on  the  1st  .April  next — for  terms 
which  will  be  liberal,  apply  lo  the  subscriber  in  Boston  or  a 
the  Farm.  JAMES  VILA. 

March  16.  If. 


MULBERRY  TREES. 

For  sale  at  this  ofilce,  6000  Mulberry  Trees  from   Smyrna, 
fiporlefi  in  the  ship  Coriolanus.    The  trees   are  large  and 
miT\,  from  3  to 6  years  old.  and  8  lo  lOYeet  high, 
■ch  16.  ■  ■ 


FARMER    WANTED. 

"  Wanted  a  good   man.  an  American,  well  acquainted  with 
Farming  operations.     Apply  at  this  office. 
March  16.  ."it 


A  small  quantity  of  the  above,  of  recent  importation,  hav- 
ing been  consigned  to  Charles  W.  Green.  Esq.,  of  Jamaica 
Plains,  by  Russell  .Sturgis,  Esq.,  now  in  Canton;  just  rec'd 
and  for  sale  by  DA^•IEL  L.  Giebens  &  Sou,  218  Washington 
St..  Boston,  and  Geo.  C.  Hakkett,  New  England  Seed 
Store.     Price  2.50  els.  per  nz.  3t  march  16. 


SOUTHERN  CLOVER. 

?ceived  a  few  tierces  of  Southern  Clover,  for  sale  by 
ch  16.  GEORGE  C.  BARRETT. 


GARDEN  SEEDS  AT  $1  PER  BOX. 

Small  Boxes  Garden  Seeds,  coptaining  a  good  assorlmen 

r  a  very  small  gaiden,  for  s.ile  at  $\  per  box. 

Also  —  A   very  large   assortment  of  (iarden  and  Flowe 

Seeds,  raised    in  gardens  connected  wilh  the  Agricnltura 

Warehouse,  &c.  now  ready  for  sale  and  orders  promptly  exe 

culed.  Jan.  27.  GEO.  C.  BARRET'l', 


Vol.  I.,  N. 
Feb.  24 


WANTED, 

E.  Farmer,  for  which  a  high  price 


„  ...f,..  y II  be  giver 

GEO.  C.  BARRETT. 


FINE  BjIRLY  peas. 

Earliest  Dwarf  Peas — the  earliest  variety  of  Peas,  grown 
from  20  lo  24  inch.es  high — consequently  require  no  slicks. 
Early  Waslnngton  Peas;  a  xery  productive  early  variety. 
"        Charliini        "        Early  Golden  Hotspur,  do. ; 
Bishop's  Ea:ly  Dwarf,  da  ;  very  Dwarf  and  early. 
Also — Dwarf  Scyinelar  Peas — Anew  variety  I'rom  Scat- 
land  ;  this  Pea  will  he  found  a  great  acquisition  for  a  \eTy  pro- 
ductive and  tielicious  late  sort. 
Dwarf  Blue  Imperial  Pea; 
Large  Dwarf  Alarrowfat,  do. ;  «fcc.  &c. 
All  the  above  were  raised  expresslv  lor  the  New  England 
Seed  Stoke,  Nos.  51  if  52,  North  Market  Street. 


GREAT  CALF. 

Mr  Eli>hn  M.  Jencks,  of  War^'  House  Point,  Conn,  has 
a  Heifer  Calf,  which  is  presumed  to  be  the  largest  that  can 
be  produced  in  Ibis  couniry,  accoriling  to  its  age.  Is  of  deep 
red— calved  Mav  1,  1834,  from  blood  stock— weighed,  when 
7  months  old,  800  lbs.— 10  months.  950  lbs.— 12  months,  1065, 
and  20  monllis,  1315  lbs.— from  a  cow  formerly  owned  by  the 
late  Samuel  Slater,  Esq.  Providence,  R.  L,  and  she  from  an 
imported  cow,  and  without  any  extra  Keeping.       6t      feb.  24 


WILLIAM  SHERIDAN,  GARDENER, 

Returns  his  sincere  thanks  lo  those  gentlemen  who  have 
natrouizedhim  for  the  last  year,  and  takes  this  opportunity  of 
informing  them  and  the  public,  that  he  will  continue  the  busi- 
ness of  Jobinng  in  Gardens,  by  the  day  or  by  conlracl.  W 
.S.  will  endeavor  lo  give  satisfaction  lo  all  those  who  may  feel 
disposed  to  favor  him  wilh  anything  in  his  line,  to  which  he 
will  attend  wilh  punctuality. 

N.  B.All  order,  left  at  the  stores  of  Messrs  Worcester  & 
Peirce,  corner  of  Court  andTremont  streets;  Messrs  Iloveys, 
Market  street ;  .Mr  Barrett's  Seed  Store,  or  al  his  own  resi- 
dence. No.  2  Theatre  Alley,  will  be  prompllv  ami  faithfully 
attended  lo.  "  '  feb  24. 


PREMIUM  SPRING  SEEP  WHEAT. 

Can  be  had  of  ihc  subscriber,  in  Fitchbnrg.  at  S2.60  per 
bushel.  The  product  of  this  kind  (known  by  the  name.  Black- 
sea  or  Smyrna.)  has  been  55,  SO  and  35  lo  Ibe  acre  for  the 
last  three  years.  PAYSON   WILLIAMS. 

Feb.  21,  1836. 


I'KICES  OF  COUNTllY  PRODUCE. 


CORRECTED    WITH    GREAT    CARE,  WEEKLY. 




KIUIM 

-rf7,— 

.4pi'LES,     Russells  and  Baldwins. 

barrel 

1  50 

2  25 

Beans,  while, 

bushel 

1  75 

2  00 

Beek,  mess, 

barrel 

II  37 

12  I/O 

Cargo,  No.  I.          .         .        . 

!)  2.j 

10  00 

prune 

" 

7.i7 

71,2 

Beeswax,  (American)     . 

pound 

2.3 

27 

Butter  store,  No.  1         ,     . 

" 

211 

22 

Cheese,  new  milk,  .... 

" 

3 

Feathers,  northern,  geese. 

" 

46 

50 

southern,  geese. 

42 

45 

Flax,  American,      .... 

"' 

9 

10 

Fish,  Cod,                    ... 

qnintal 

2  87 

3  CO 

Flour,  Genesee,      .        .     cash      . 

l>:ure! 

8  25 

8  50 

Baltimore,  Howard  street. 

" 

7  75 

7  75 

Baltimore,  wharf, 

" 

7  50 

7  62 

Alexandria, 

•' 

7  50 

7  62 

Grain,  Corn,  northern  vellow  . 

bushel 

92 

95 

southern  flat  yellow 

85 

87 

white, 

W 

84 

Rye,  northern. 

" 

1  05 

I  w; 

li.'rley,          .         .         .         . 

" 

90 

I  00 

Oals,  nor  hern,  .     (prime) 

" 

70 

75 

Hay,  best  English,  per  ton  of  2000  lbs 

25  00 

30  00 

eastern  screwed,   . 

" 

22  00 

24  00 

hard  pressed,    .... 

<* 

24  00 

25  00 

HoNltY,                ,                 ... 

gallon 

Hops,  1st  quality 

pound 

13 

14 

2d  quality    .... 

" 

10 

12 

Lard,  Boston.  1st  sort,     . 

13 

14 

southern,  Isl  sort,       . 

" 

II 

12 

Leather,  slaughter,  sole. 

" 

19 

20 

do.        upper. 

*' 

12 

14 

dry  hide,  sole. 

" 

19 

do.        upper,  . 

" 

18 

20 

Philadelphia,  sole. 

'* 

27 

29 

Baltimore,  sole,  . 

" 

23 

27 

Lime,  hesi  sort,        .... 

cask 

1  20 

1  25 

Plaster  Paris,  per  Ion  of  2200 lbs. 

3  12 

3  37 

Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  extia  clear,  . 

l.arrel 

21  00 

25  00 

Navy,  mess 

" 

bone,  middlings,  scarce,      . 

*' 

SEicrs,  Hera's  Grass,       . 

bushel 

Red  Top, 

" 

75 

90 

Red  Clover,  northern, 

pound 

10 

11 

Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 

bushel 

I'ALLOW,  tried,      .... 

cwl. 

8  50 

9  00 

Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces,     . 

pound 

65 

75 

American,  full  blood,  washed. 

65 

65 

do.        3-4lhs            do. 

'< 

55 

58 

do.        1-2                 do. 

'« 

60 

do.         1-4  and  common 

" 

40 

45 

Native  washed 

" 

•   38 

60 

^       f  Pulled  superfine,       . 

" 

58 

60 

£-c'      Isl  Lambs,     . 

<i 

50 

■63 

•Si!  J  2d      do.            .         . 

o 

40 

41 

S  5     3d      do. 

o 

30 

35 

-^          1st  Spinning,     . 

'• 

48 

60 

Southern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  els. 

less  per  lb. 

PROVISION  MARKET. 

retail    PRICES. 

Hams,  northern,                  .  .            pound  j     12 

soulhern,  and  western,  '•           H 

Pork,  whole  hogs,              .  .                "9 

Poultry,    .               .               .  "II 

Butter,  (tub)     .               .  .               "18 

hnnp             .                .  "22 

Eggs,                   .                .  .            dozen       23 

Potatoes,                  .                ,  bushel       -30 

Cider,                                .  .              barrel  !  1  75 


!00 


FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

Nursery  of  William  Kenri'ck,  Nonantum  Hill,  in 
Nl'.WToN,  near  Boston,  and  near  the    Worcester  Rail  Road. 

The  excellence  of  the  varieties,  the  quality,  the  size  of  all 
Ihe  |)roduclions  here  cullivaled  eonlinually  improve  as  the 
numbers  are  augmented.  These  now  comprise  nearly  400,(00, 
covering  compactly   about  20  acres. 

Selections  of  the  finest  varieties  of  New  Flemish  Pears,— 
also  Apples,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Plums,  Neclarines,  Almonds, 
Apricots,  Grape  Vines,  Currants,  Raspberries,  fine  imported 
Lancashire  Gooseberries,  Strawberries,  &c. — 

MoRUs  MuLTicAULts,  or  Chinese  Mulberry,  by  the  single 
tree,  by  ihe  dozen,   the  100  or  1000— also  while  Mulberries. 

8000  Peach  Trees  of  finest  select  kinds  arc  now  ready  for 
sale. 

Ornani'  nial  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  Roses  of  about  1000 
finest  kinds, — Also  Herbaceous  flowering  plants,  Pseonies  and 
splendid  Double  Dahlias, 

All  orders  left  wilh  Geo.  C.Barrett,  who  is  Agent,  at 
his  Seed  Store  and  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Reposi- 
tory, Nos  5I<5'52,  North  Market  street,  will  be  in  lik,>  man- 
ner duly  attended   to — Catalogues  gratis,  on  application. 
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S35IS©li2iS.A'-Wl?. 


THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  DEAD. 


Forget  them  not !  though  now  their  name 

Be  'on',  a  mournful  sound, 
Though  by  the  health  its  ulteiance  claim 

A  stillness  round: 

Though  fur  thy  saUe  the  earth  no  more 

As  it  hath  been,  may  be, 
And  shadows,  never  marked  before, 

Biood  o'er  each  tree  . 

And  though  their  image  dim  the  sky, 

Yet,  yet,  forget  them  not; 
Nor  where  their  love  and  life  went  by, 

Forsiike  the  spot ! 

They  have  a  breathing  influence  there, 
A  charm  not  elsi-where  found  ; 

Sad  —  yet  it  sanctifies  the  air, 
The  stream,  the  ground. 

Then,  though  the  wind  an  aller'd  tone 
Though  the  young  foliage  may  bear, 

Though  every  flower,  of  something  gone, 
A  tinge  may  wear  : 

Oh,  fly  it  not !  —  no  fruitless  grief 

Thus  in  their  presence  felt. 
The  record  links  to  every  leaf, 

There,  where  they  dwelt. 

Still  trace  the  path  which  knew  their  tread,. 

Still  tend  their  garden  bower, 
Still  commune  with  the  holy  dead, 

In  each  lone  hour. 

The  holy  dead  I  oh  !  blest  we  are, 

That  wc  may  call  chein  so. 
And  to  their  image  look  afar, 

Through  all  our  wo  ! 

Blest,  that  the  thing3  they  loved  on  earth 

As  relics  we  may  hold, 
That  wake  sweet  thoughts  of  parted  worth 

By  springs  untold  ! 

Blest,  that  a  deep  and  chastening  power 

Thus  o'er  our  souls  is  given. 
If  but  to  bird,  or  song,  or  flower, 

Yet  all  for  Heaven. 


came  up  uiilianneil.  A  pleasure  yatch,  sailing  up 
Rector  street,  was  carried  down  and  out  to  sea  hy 
the  current.  Mr  Smith,  the  India-ruhber  over- 
shoe merchant,  retired  from  business  with  a  for- 
tune of  seven  mi  lions  sterling  and  introduced 
gondolas.  Street-inspector /?/nc/ierf.  Corporation 
resigned  and  retired  to  Sandwich  Islands.  1  he 
large  bridge  across  Chatham  square  commenced. 
Swimming  taught  in  the  colleges  instead  of  Greek. 
Whale  caught  on  the  platform  in  front  of  the  City 
hall.  Sea  serpent  thrust  his  head  into  .  Walter 
Bowne's  bedroom.  Child  born  web-footed.  Gov- 
ernor Duck  elected  on  account  of  his  appropriate 
name.  Mr  Astor  resigned  his  hotel  and  invested 
his  capital  in  boat  building.  Five  beds  of  oysters 
discovered  in  the  lower  corridor  of  the  City  hall. 
Lobsters  swam  into  the  garret  window  of  a  house 
in  the  swamp.  General  rise  of  water.  The  new 
street  inspector  escaped  from  an  enraged  mob,  and 
fled  to  the  Himmaley  Mountain.s,  in  Asia.  Gov- 
ernor Duck  drowned.  Citizens,  in  consternation, 
retire  in  ships  and  boats  to  Wechawk  heights. 
Second  sudden  rise  of  the  waters.  Judge  Swan- 
Ion  escaped  in  a  fishing  smack  out  of  the  City  liall 
cupola  window.  Shark  swallowed  the  spire  of 
'I  rinity  church  steeple.  City  of  New  York  visited 
by  a  committee,  in  a  diving-bell!! — .N'ew  York 
Mirror. 


Hakd  Cider. — Why,  dear  me,  Mr  Lougswal 
low,  said  a  good  lady,  how  can  you  drink  dowi 
a  whole  quart  of  that  are  dreadfnl  hard  cider  at; 
single  drought  ? 

As  soon  as  the  man  could  breathe  again,  h' 
replied,  I  beg  )  ardon,  madam,  but  upon  my  sou 
it  was  so  hard  /  couldn't    bite  it  off. 


TuANEFCLNESs  — "  MotheV  wants  to  know  a: 
how  as  if  you  would'nt  lend  her  two  sticks  o 
wood  ?"  "Yes,  there  are  a  couple  of  logs  —  yoi 
didn't  return  the  last.  "No  —  and  I  won't  taki 
them  'ere  without  you  split  em  !" 


WHITE  DUTCH  CLOVES. 

600  Ihs.  very  fine  V\  hiie  Uinch  Clover,  (free  from  foO 
seed)  jusi  received  Irom  Uollanil,  and  for  sale  by  GKO.  C 
liAliKETT.  Feb.  3. 


WANTED  TO  HIRE 

Farm  of  about  100  acres  suitable  for  tillage,  pasturage 
s  wanted  Ibr  a  lerm  of  years  —  to  be  situated  within  9 
i  from  Boston.     Apply  at  this  office. 


Feb.  n, 


3t 


Street  Chronologt  in  New  York. — Mahch. 
C';y  six  inches  under  water.  Rope-ladders  sold 
;i  auction  for  crossing  the  streets.  Eight  small 
■  fiildren  drowncjd  in  front  of  St  Paul's  church; 
ihe  poor  little  victems  fell  out  of  a  sleigh.  Large 
pig  rut  his  throat  by  attemf)ting  to  swim  from 
Wall  street  to  Maiden  lane.  A  fat  gentleman  fell 
opposite  Grace  church  and  slid  down  the  ice  to 
the  Battery,  where,  the  gate  being  unfortunately 
open,  the  struggling  sufferer  glided  through  and 
■would  have  been  drowned  on  the  outer  pavement, 
had  not  his  powerful  impnlsa  floated  him  over,  so 
that  he  fell  into  the  bay  and  saved  himself  on  the 
ice.  The  street-inspector  was  observed  standing 
by  a  pile  of  ice  and  snow  in  Beekman  street,  sev- 
enteen feet  nine  inches  high,  with  two  small  men, 
each  armed  with  a  pick-axe.  A  gentlemen  re- 
marked that  it  reminded  him  of  the  Englishman 
who  once  subscribed  five  pounds  toward  paying 
off  the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain.  A  pupil  of 
Sam  Patch  jumped  off"  Trinity  church  steeple  and 


Peeler  is  of  the  Sam  Hyde  School.  lie  pos- 
sesses in  an  eminent  degree  the  happy  knack  of 
beautify  and  endieHishing  all  plain  facts,  and 
common  place  remarks;  thus  giving  them  a  zest 
and  a  relish  highly  pleasing.  Facts  and  incidents 
related  by  him,  seem  almost  incredible,  and  but 
for  Peeler's  known  character  for  truth-telling,  v/e 
should  bo  inclineil  to  doubt,  in  many  instances. 
Hear  his  story  of  an  onion: 

•He  says,  he  happened  to  be  where  there  were 
some  enormous  large  turnips,  weighing  perhaps 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  pounds  each.  They 
attracted  his  attention. 

"Do  you  call  them  large  turnips?"  said  he  to 
the  person  in  attendance. 

''  Why  yes,  they  are  considerable  large." 

"They  may  be  large  for  turnips,"  said  our 
hero,  "  but  they  are  nothing  to  an  onion  that  I 
saw  the  other  day." 

"  Ah,  how  large  ivas  the  onion  ?" 

"  Oh  1  a  monster,  it  we\ghed  forty  pounds  !" 

"  p^orty  pounds  ?" 

"  Yes  !  and  we  took  off"  the  layers,  and  the  six- 
teenth layer  went  completely  round  a  demijohn,' 
that  held  four  gallons. 

"  Whiit  a  whapper." 

"You  ilont  mean  to  say  that  I  lie,"  says  Peeler, 
bristleing  up. 

"  Oh  no,  what  a  wl-apper  of  an  onion,  i  meant." 

The  next  day  he  called  to  rectify  a  small  mis- 
take that  ho  made,  which  wa.s,  that  the  onion 
weighed  sixty  pounds,  and  that  ho  had  since  meas- 
ured the  demijohn,  and  found  that  it  contained 
eight  gallons  instead  of  four. 


TO  BE  LET. 

A  Farm,  situated  in  Mcdford,  now  occupied  by  Mr  Noti 
Johnson,  containing  about  2"2I1  Acres  of  Laud,  in  a  high  stat 
of  cuhivatlon  ;  the  buildings  are  commodious  and  in  gooi 
repair.  It  lias  the  advantage  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Kai 
Koad,  and  llie  Middlesex  Canal  running  Ihrougli  it,  and  i 
bounded  on  Mystic  Kiv  r,  which  alTord  great  facilities  for  trans 
porting  manure,  &c.     Possession  given  Isi  of  April  ne.-it 

Also  — A  Tan  Yard  in  Charlestown,  near  Mystic    Rive 

and  occupied  by  the  snhscribers    containing  1000  Vats,  will 

all  the  necessary  buildings  and  machinery  for  carrying  on  tin 

tanning  business  extensively.     (!^oiiiiected  with  the  yard  is; 

water  power  sufficient  for  grinding  2000  Cords  Bark  per  yeai 

milling  hides,  smoothing  leather,  pump  ng,  &.c.     Also,  a  largn 

and  very  convenient  wharf  for  landing  bark  and  wood.     Pos 

session  given  immediately.    For  further  particulars  inquire  o 

GILBERI'  TUKTS.  or 

JOSEPH  F.  TUFTS,  at  the  Yard 

Charlestown,Jon.27,  1336.  If. 


"  What  is  the  matter,  uncle  Jerry,"  said  Mr , 

as  old  Jeremiah   R was  passing  by,  growling 

most  ferociotisly.     "  Matter,"   said  the  old    man, 
stopping  short  — "  why,   here,    I've   been    luggin 

water   all  the   morning^  for  Dr  C 's   wife  to 

wash  with,  and   what  d'ye   s'pose  I  got  for   it  ?" 
"  Why,    I   suppose  about   ninepence,"    answered 

Mr .     "  Ninepence  be !  she  told  me  the 

Doctor  would  pull  a  tooth  for  me  some  time  !  !" 


AUCTION. 

,    executor's  sale. 

To  be  sold  at  Public  Auction,  on  Friday,  1st  of  April  next 
at  2  o'clock  P.  M.  on  the  premises  if  not  jjreviously  disposei 
of  at  private  sale,  the  FARM  lately  oecupied  by  HilNR- 
Jacrson,  deceased  situated  on  the  main  road,  midway  be 
tween  Fitchburg  and  l_,eominsler.  Said  Ftirm  contains  7i 
acres  of  land,  convehiently  divided  for  Mowing  and  Tillage 
an  orchard,  good  Pasturage  and  a  valuable  Wood-lot,  with. 
House,  Rani  and  Wood-shed  in  good  repair.  For  funhe 
information,  apply  to  Mr  PATCH,  near  the  premises.  Coo 
dilions  at  sale. 

Leominster,  March  4,  1836.         Bv  order  of  the  Executor. 


35,000  WHITE  MULBEURY  TREES. 

The  Subscriber  will  engage,  i(  applied   for  soon,  a  part  oi 
whole  of  the  above  number  of  White   Mulberry  Trees,  verj 
thrifty  and  in  good  order,  to  be  delivered  in  the  spring. 
Feb.  3  G.C.BARRETT. 
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NO.  37. 


(For  the  -New  England  Farmer.) 
IRRIGATION. 

Br  Hon.  John  W.  Lincoln. 

Mr  Fessenden: — The  belief  that  there  is  no 
subject  in  relation  to  Agriculture  so  little  under- 
stood, or  so  much  neglected,  by  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  farmers  in  this  section  of  our  country, 
as  that  of  irrigation,  uill  be  my  apology  for 
soliciting  through  you  the  further  attention  of 
those  interested  to  this  mode  of  im|irovement  of 
their  lands.  Comparatively  a  small  proportion  of 
them  are  so  favorably  situated  as  to  lie  able  to 
irrigate  large  tracts,  but  there  are  but  few  farms 
on  which  irrigation  may  not  be  advantageously 
introduced  in  a  gre.iter  or  less  degree.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  should  be  extravagajit  in  estimating 
the  annual  loss  to  the  farmers  of  this  county,  from 
their  want  of  attention  to  the  turning  of  water  over 
their  land,  and  also  the  washings  of  the  ptdilic 
roads,  as  amountiug  to  several  thousands  of  dollars 
more  than  the  whole  amount  of  county  charges 
for  roails,  administration  of  justice,  &c.  beyond  a 
liberal  allowance  for  compensation,  for  all  time, 
trouble  and  expense,  which  a  proper  attention  to 
it  might  occasion. 

There  are  but  few  farms,  on  which  there  arc 
not  one  or  more  small  streams,  some  of  them 
perhaps  not  permanent,  but  which  continue  for 
several  weeks  in  the  spring,  and  their  channels 
filled  with  water  after  heavy  showers,  the  waters 
of  which  may  be  very  profitably  used  in  irrigation  ; 
they  are  loaded  with  manure,  which  unless  saved 
by  being  filtered  through  the  grass,  is  lost  for  any 
beneficial  use.  On  lands  thus  partially  irrigated, 
the  grass  starts  more  early,  the  earth  having 
acquired  a  thicker  covering,  is  afterwards  less 
affected  by  a  drought,  and  the  crop  of  hay,  al- 
though less  than  on  lands  where  a  more  constant 
supply  of  water  can  be  obtained  and  has  been 
judicionsly  used,  is  superior  to  that  on  adjoining 
lands  of  equal  quality  of  soil,  over  which  water 
has  not  be.en  turned. 

1  have  in  this  discussion  made  many  extracts 
from  different  authors,  and  would  now  refer  to 
a  most  excellent  treatise,  "Tatham  on  Irrigation," 
as  containing  much  valuable  information.  On 
page  5,  he  says  : — "  But  of  all  the  instances  of 
agricultural,  household,  and  commercial  economy, 
which  call  for  the  attention  of  philosophical  ob- 
servation and  scientific  assistance,  none  appears 
to  be  more  conspicuous  than  the  neglect  of  an 
economical  tise  of  water.  Indeed,  improvements 
in  respect  to  the  various  applications  of  this  ele- 
ment, which  might  be  contrived  for  our  better 
accommodation,  seem  to  be  lost  sight  of,  like  most 
other  providential  bounties,  in  an  imaginary  idea 
of  the  superabundant  infinity  of  the  natural  supply  ; 
and  an  habitual  indifference  beyond  the  ordinary 
purposes  which  have  accompanied  custom  from 
early  periods  of  untutored  nature." 

On  page  45,  it  is  stated,  that  "  there  is  perhaps 


no  beneficial  practice  in  Agri<;ulture  which  has 
been  so  generally  neglected  in  Great  Britain  as 
that  of  watering  land.  Its  fertilizing  effects  have 
been  sufficiently  experienced  in  our  climate  to 
demonstrate,  that  great  benefits  might  be  derived 
from  this  application  of  that  useful  element;  but 
we  are  as  yet  unable  to  make  even  an  a])proxima- 
ted  estimate  of  what  the  amount  of  these  benefits 
might  be,  because  we  know  so  little  of  the  variety 
of  cases  in  which  it  might  be  ajiplied,  or  of  the 
precise  nature  of  its  meliorating  effects.  Perhaps 
Ihe  application  that  has  been  made  of  it  in  Aber- 
deenshire goes  farther  to  point  out  the  nature  of 
these  future  and  distant  effects,  than  that  of  any 
other  part  of  Britain.  It  is  proved  by  the  prac- 
tice there,  that  if  a  stream  of  water  is  allowed  to 
flow  over  the  surface  of  a  heath  covered  moor  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  that  moor  not  only 
loses  the  power  of  producing  heath,  but  it  grad- 
ually acquires  the  faculty  of  producing  grass  in 
abundance,  as  well  as  corn  (small  grain),  and 
various  other  crops,  that  in  its  natural  state  never 
would  have  been  reared  upon  it  ;  and  that  it  not 
only  is  enabled  to  produce  these  crops  in  conse- 
quence of  the  moisture  it  furnishes  at  the  time 
they  are  growing,  but  that  these  effects  coniinue 
afler  the  water  itself  is  withdrawn  ;  and  that  of 
course  it  operates  as  a  manure  which  cominuni- 
cates  a  permanent  fertility  to  the  soil  that  never 
can  be  lost,  except  by  bad  lufliisgenient  at  some 
future  period. 

"In  this  point  of  view  it  would  appear, ^hat 
every  drop  of  water  which  is  allowed  to  run  into 
the  sea,  without  having  been  first  spread  upon  the 
soil  to  fertilize  it,  is  a  waste  of  so  much  valuable 
manure;  and  that  those  who  suffer  it  thus  to  go 
to  waste,  are  guilty  of  nearly  a  similar  crime  as 
those  who  bury  their  dung  in    pits  under  ground. 

"If  it  be  true,  as  Swift  asserts,  'that  the  man 
who  can  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
only  one  grew  before,  deserves  more  applause 
than  all  the  warriors  and  politicians  that  ever  were 
born';  it  will  naturally  follow,  that  those  who 
neglect  to  do  this,  when  it  is  within  their  reach, 
are  equally  entitled  to  blame  for  misconduct." 

On  page  49,  it  is  said  that  "  Dr  Anderson,  who 
in    speaking  concerning   some  of  the   works  for 


"  Let  not  Britain,  then,  (sjiys  he,)  boast  of  her 
attainments  in  Agriculture,  or  consider  her  fields 
as  nearly  as  productive  as  they  might  be  rcndererl, 
while  such  immense  quantities  of  water  are  suf- 
fered to  flow  into  the  sea  without  having  ever 
been  employed  to  fertilize  her  fields  in  the  smallest 
degree." 

On  page  .53,  it  is  stated,  that  "  Mr  Hoyte,  of 
Osbornby,  has  given  farther  speciuK^ns  of  his 
superior  skill  and  spirit  in  this  kind  of  improve- 
ment, by  taking  to  himself  an  allotment  of  poor 
land,  for  the  lauilable  purpose  of  convincing 
unbelievers  in  the  theory  of  agriculture,  how  very 
far  it  is  possible  to  practice  irrigation  with  profit. 
He  has  availed  himself  of  the  undervalued  re- 
source of  catch-water  drains ,  and  has  irrigated  fifty 
acres  at  an  expense  of  fifty  pounds.  •  This  im- 
provement succeeds  to  his  wishes,  but  it  is  yet  of 
too  recent  a  date  to  authorize  a  decisive  account 
of  its  product.  This  gentleman  also  has  observed 
and  put  in  practice  a  leading  maxim  in  irrigation, 
which  seems  every  where  to  obtain  ;  he  takes 
care  to  continue  his  water  (as  near  as  practicable 
in  retaining  its  nutritious  particles)  in  a  constant 
state  of  activity.  His  method  is,  to  water  three 
or  fom'  days,  and  then  shift.  I  apprehend,  how- 
ever, that  where  irrigation  is  used  in  a  warm 
season,  a  different  practice  must  be  adopted  ;  and 
in  this  respect,  a  few  experiments  will  be  found 
the  best  preceptor  to  govern  the  variance  of  soil 
and  climate'.  Mr  Hoyte  uses  irrigation  in  the  time 
of  frost  fertile  purpose  of  destroying  sedge  ;  which 
in  his  experiment  is  succeeded  by  the  appearance 
of  clover.  Mr  Young  states  the  produce  gained 
in  this  instance  at  a  ton  of  hay,  and  fifteen  shil- 
lings sju'lng  feed  per  acre,  with  nearly  the  same 
quantity  of  after  grass.  To  this  we  may  add  the 
advantages  of  early  feed  for  an  increasing  stock, 
and  the  enrichment  of  the  farm  by  the  propor- 
tionate accumulation  of  tnanure." 

Page  59  says: — "  The  practice  of  irrigation  by 
Mr  FennOf  of  Baddly,  near  Namptwick  in  Ches- 
hire, is  very  similar  to  the  method  used  by  the 
German  settlers  in  America,  in  the  irrigation  of 
meadows  with  liquid  manure.  The  farm  house 
and  yard  are  situated  upon  a  stratum  of  clay  and 
marl  to  a  considerable   dejith,  and  therefore  the 


public  irrigations  in  France,  farther  remarks,  that    water  in  rainy  seasons,  is  not  much  decreased  by 


as  such  public  works  have  hitherto  unfortunately 
been  confined  to  warm  countries,  men  have  gen- 
erally adopted  the  idea  that  the  only  use  of  such 
irrigations  must  be  to  give  moisture  to  plar,ls 
when  growing,  as  the  great  heat  of  the  clirnate 
would  deprive  them  of  the  requisite  humidity  ; 
and  that  of  course  in  such  moist  climate  as  Bri- 
tain, whose  plants  are  rarely  killed  with  drought 
they  cannot  be  wanted.  He  states  the  fact  as 
clear,  however,  and  gives  the  practice  of  Aber- 
deenshire as  an. unexceptionable  proof,  that  water 
duly  spread  over  the  surface,  and  judiciously  man- 
aged, acts  always  as  a  permanent  manure?  that  is 
equally  calculated  to  fertilize  the  fields  and  moun- 
tains in  high  latitudes  as  to  render  luxuriant  the 
crops  in  the  vales  of  torrid  regions. 


absorption.  The  sap  f*-om,  the  dung-hills,  and 
moisture  from  the  cowhouses,  &Ci  is  collected 
into  reservoirs.  The  moisture  from  the  wash- 
bouse,  stables,  jiig-styes,  necessary,  &c.  which 
only  runs  during  rain,  and  a  few  hours  after,  is 
distributed  into  the  first  field  by  a  gutter  called 
the  first  level.  "TJiis  fartn-house  is  said  to  be 
unfortunately  situated  upon  the  highest  ground 
with  a  declivity  from  it  in  all  dire<-.tionSj  which 
prevents^ny  additional  water  being  brought  to  it 
by  collecting  gutters ;  and  therefore  the  whola 
quantity  hers  used  is,  what  falls  from  the  clouds 
ui)on  the  buildings,  yard,  &c.  being  about  two 
acres  of  ground  ;  and  yet  this,  inconsiderable  as 
it  is,  promises  to  be  sufiicient  for  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  about  eight  acres  of  land  for 
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inowiii!;  or  pasture.  The  wash  from  the  yard, 
previous  to  its  bning  used  tor  floating,  (.rojeeds, 
by  means  of  carriage  jrutters,  to  the  lands  to  be 
frriuated.  It  is  theuoe  distributed  into  successive 
KiK-zag  trenches,  which  are  carried  across  tlie  lauds 
wiiich.the  line  of  level  iiursucs.  This  form  of 
trenching  is  adopted  in  order  to  keep  an  equal 
level  across  the  ridges  and  furrows,  which  the 
former  state  of  constant  ploughing  has  left  irregu- 
lar on  the  sidea  and  slopes  of  the  declivities,  so 
that  the  trenches  may  be  of  no  greaier  depths  or 
dimensions  in  the  ridges  thau  in  the  adjacent  fur- 
rows ;  and  that  each  level  may,  when  charged 
with  water,  discharge  it  equally  over  the  lowest 
edge  of  the  trench,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  The  gutters  which  are 
cut  in  this  first  field  are,  at  the  end  where  they 
receive  the  water  from  th3  carriage  gutter,  eight 
inches  wide  at  the  top  and  six  inches  deep,  sharp 
at  the  bottom,  or  of  no  breadth,  gradually  ta|ier- 
ing  to  the  extremity,  where  it  is  no  more  than  four 
inches  wide  and  four  inches  deep:  they  are  cut 
across  the  declivity  of  the  field,  at  the  distance  of 
ten  or  fifteen  yards  from  each  other.  The  sod 
taken  from  a  gutter  of  this  sort  is  prismatic  or 
wcdge-liki;  and  one  of  the  largest,  at  the  end 
adjoining  the  carriage  gutter,  is  retained  and  used 
for  a  stO|),  and  placed  either  in  the  collateral  level, 
or  the  carriage  gutter,  as  occasion  may  require; 
the  others  have  been  chopped  to  pieces,  and  spread 
in  the  furrows,  in  order  to  make  the  field  more 
level.  Where  not  wanted  to  level  hollow,  or  low 
places  they  should  be  carri.-d  into  heaps  and 
mixed  with  dung  for  a  compost.  There  is  no  part 
of  any  gutter  raised  by  the  stuff  taken  out,  and 
therefore  the  mower  meets  no  more  obstruction 
than  he  did  previous  to  their  being  cut. 

METHOD    OP  FLOATING  THE  FIELDS. 

"  When  it  rains,  the  reservoir.s  are  pounded  up 
as  high  as  they  can  be,  without  injury  to  the  yard, 
whilst  the  rains  from  the  other  side  of  the  build- 
ings, including  the  wash  from  the  wash-house, 
pigetyes,  necessaries,  &c.  are  collected  into  one 
glitter  or  deep  ditch,  and  turned  into  the  first  level 
by  the  stop  ;  which  level  becomes  thus  filled  from 
end  to  end,  and  flows  down  the  declivity  of  the 
field  ;  but  the  tendency  the  water  has  to  ipiit  the 
ridges  makes  it  necessary  to  cut  a  small  channel 
in  each  ridge,  two  inches  wide,  and  two  inches 
deep.  After  passing  over  the  slope,  or  part  im- 
mediately below  the  first  level,  it  is  again  collected 
by  the  second  level,  and  dispersed  over  its  flat ; 
and  in  the  same  manner  over  the  third,  fourth, 
&.C.  levels.  But  when  the  water  J3  wanted  for 
another  meadow,  one  of  t^e  levels  suitable  thereto, 
becomes  a  collecting  gutter,  and  by  a  proper 
removal  and  management  of  the  stops,  its  contents 
are  poured  through  the  gateways  into  the  field  for 
wl>ich  they  were  demanded.  v 

"Thus  each  level  and  field  if  alteruately  man- 
aged as  occasion  requires;  and.  one  or  two  days 
after  the  rain  shall  have  ceased  or  abated,  when 
the  surface  of  the  field  appears  dry,  the  reservoirs 
of  black  thick  water  are  let  out  and  distributed 
where  they  are  needed  most.  The  reason  why 
tliese  were  not  let  out  sooner  was,  the  quantity  of 
rain  hap[iening  to  fall,  might  iierhaps  have  carried 
it  ofl"  over  the  ground  ;  and  the  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  used  later,  or  in  dry  weather,  is,  the 
ground  is  then  open  and  porous,  and  the  reservoirs 
do  not  hold  a  sufiicient  quantity  to  reach  far  upon 
the  field. 


"Thus  it  appears  that  a  due  observance  of  the 
declivity  and  points  of  distribution,  will  render 
the  same  gutters  and  trenches,  duly  managed  by 
the  stops,  alternately  works  of  irrigation  and 
drainage  ;  and  a  similar  attention  to  the  stops,  will 
either  distribute  the  water  through  the  successive 
levels,  or  partially  to  any  which  you  would  use 
for  irrigating  by  the  continuance  of  the  carrier 
trench,  and  turning  off  the  needless  levels  of  the 
time. 

"  The  declivity  allowed  to  these  levels  is  an 
inch  to  every  ten  rods;  this  is  sufficient  to  carry 
forward  the  water  through  its  virions  variations. 
Hence  you  may  either  flow  the  whole  levels  and 
fielils  in  succession,  or  you  may  flow  the  fields  in 
rotation,  according  to  the  number  of  them  which 
are  connected  with  your  works." 

In  other  fields,  on  the  estate  of  Mr  Fenna,  we 
find  he  contrives  to  collect  water  in  the  time  of 
rains,  from  all  the  grounds  which  lay  upon  a 
higher  level  than  those  which  he  designs  to  irri- 
gate. This  method  should  indeed  be  observed  in 
all  cases  of  irrigation  ;  for  by  means  of  suitable 
catch-water  drains  along  the  sides  of  more  elevated 
lands,  leading  to  reservoirs  dug  on  eligible  sites, 
it  is  very  practicable  to  irrigate  lands,  either  with 
simple  or  compound  liquid,  although  there  be  no 
other  water  to  resort  to  than  that  which  falls  from 
the  heavens. 

If  it  is  profitable  in  the  wet  and  cold  climate  of 
England  to  be  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  con- 
structing reservoirs,  as  done  by  Mr  Fenna,  and 
this  for  imperfect  irrigation,  will  it  be  believed 
that  this  mode  of  improvement  cannot  be  bene- 
ficially practised  in  this  country,  even  at  consid- 
erable outlay,  particularly  under  the  superior 
advantages  which  almost  all  our  farmers  possess? 
Or  will  facts  justify  a  general  denunciation  of  the 
.system  as  "too  expensive  for  our  scale  of  hus- 
bandry," extending  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
cost  would  be  but  little  more  than  nominal .' 

(To  be  continued.) 


learned  they  were,  the  more  they  would  be  unfit- 
ted for  the  occupation  of  a  farmer.  Mistaken,  yet 
too  common  Education  1  and  in  it  we  see  the 
great  cause  why  the  farmer  does  not  rank  higher 
in  the  grades  of  society,  and  his  influence  more 
felt  in  th !  councils  of  the  nation. —  Gen.  Far. 


Plumbago. — This  mineral  is  found  in  consid- 
erable quantities  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  A  mine  of  it  was  discovered  not  long 
since  on  the  farm  of  Franklin  Pearce  in  HiUsboro', 
N.  H.  Plumbago  is  a  very  useful  mineral,  and  is 
used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  The  finer  parts 
are  first  boiled  in  oil,  and  then  cut  into  tables  or 
l)cncil3 ;  the  coarser  ])arts,  and  the  refuse  of  the 
sawings,  are  melted  with  sulphur,  and  cast  into 
coarse  [leucils  for  carpenters.  It  is  also  used  for 
brightening  and  preserving  grates  and  oven.s  from 
rust,  for  painting  the  roofs  of  buildings,  and  on 
account  of  its  greasy  quality,  for  diminishing  the 
friction  in  machinery.  Crucibles  also  are  fre- 
quently made  with  it,  and  resist  greater  degrees 
of  heat,  and  have  more  tenacity  and  expansibility 
than  those  manufactured  with  the  usual  clay  mix- 
tures.   

Farmers. — It  is  notorious  that_a  large  propor- 
tion of  farmers  are  unsuccessful  in  their  business. 
And  why  is  this  waut  of  success  ?  May  we  not 
see  it  in  the  fact  that  they  are  ignorant  in  the  great 
principles  of  their  own  business?  And  why 
ignorant  of  these  great  principles?  Perhaps 
through  the  force  of  early  education,  —  they  may 
never  bave  been  taught  that  it  could  be  useful  to 
them  in  after-life,  or  that  it  could  promote  their 
happiness  to  bring  science  in  aid  of  their  labor,  or 
they  may  even  have  been  taught  that  the  more 


Manufacture  of  Cut  Glass. — The  manufac- 
ture of  cut  glass  has,  within  a  few  years,  much 
increased  and  improved  in  this  country,  and  arti- 
cles little  if  any  inferior  in  quality  to  the  English, 

e  turned  out  from  our  factories  in  abimdance. 
The  most  extensive  establishment  is  at  Sandwich, 
Mass.  a  statistical  description  of  which  is  given  in 
the  Barnstable  Patnot.  This  one  factory  con- 
sumes iveekly  of  [lig  lead,  (first  manufactured  into 
oxide  of  lead,)  10,800  lbs;  pcarlash,  8,500;  salt 
petre,  1400;  tiilex,  ten  tons,  and  clay  of  the  finest 
kind  five  tons.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  what 
heterogeneous  materials  are  combined  to  produce 
one  of  the  most  lieantiful  products  of  human  art. 

A  large  portion  of  the  glass  manufactured  in 
Sandwich  finds  a  ready  sale  in  foreign  countries. 
A  set  of  rich  cut  glass  is  now  in  hand  for  the 
King  ol  Muscat.  The  demand  for  cut  g  ass  door 
knobs  —  a  great  improvement  ujion  the  brass  or 
plated  —  is  yearly  increasing.  To  give  a  still 
fuller  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  factory,  it  is 
stated,  that  the  making  of  packages  keeps  many 
hands  employed,  six  thousand  large  casks  being 
required  annually.  Two  hundred  tons  of  pack- 
ing straw  are  used  every  year.  Two  packets  are 
■constantly  plying  between  the  factory  and  Boston, 
transporting  glass  ware.  The  number  of  jiersous 
employed  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the 
families  attached  to  the  factory  consume  in  a  year 
eighteen  hundred  barrels  of  flour,  and  nearly  a.s 
much  corn,  besides  thousands  of  bushels  of  |;ota- 
toes.  Four  or  five  vessels  find  constant  employ- 
ment in  bringing  Richmond  coal  to  the  works. — 
Bait.  Amtr. 


Chinese  Mulberry We  are  now  convinced 

that  plants  of  the  Chinese  mulberry  may  be  repro- 
duced by  seed,  contrary  to  the  opinion  we  ex- 
pressed in  the  fourth  number.  Facts  have  sinco 
come  to  our  knowledge  which  leave  us  no  longer 
in  doubt  that  the  Morus  Multicaulis  is  a  distinct 
species,  and  consequently  susceptible  of  propaga- 
tion from  seed.  A  new  theory  has  also  been 
started  in  relation  to  it  which  we  think  both  cor- 
rect and  important  in  a  practical  point  of  light. 
This  theory  was  suggested  by  Dr  II.  C.  Beardslee 
of  Monroe,  in  a  communication  published  in  our 
eighth  number,  and  has  since  been  confirmed  by 
the  observations  and  experiments  of  several  prac- 
tical cultivators.  The  theory  is,  that  plants  from 
the  seed  are  more  hardy  tl;an  those  from  slips, 
and  consequently  less  liable  to  be  destroyed  l)y 
the  severity  of  northern  winters. 

It  is  also  rational  to  suppose  that  plants  removed 
from  colder  to  warmer  climates  will  succeed  bet- 
ter than  those  removed  in  the  contrary  directions. 
Hence  it  should  be  an  invariable  rule  to  transport 
trees  from  north  to  south  without  reference  to 
convenience  or  expense. — Silk  Cul. 


Lumber. It  is  calculated  there  will  be  sawed, 

the  current  year,  at  least  150,000,000  feet  of  boards 
on  the  Penobscot  river  alone.  These  boards  will 
sell  at  the  mills  (or  about  three  millions  of  dollars. 
— Times. 
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Remarks  of  Mr  t'esstndcn,  from  Boston,  in  ih 
Le^isttiture  of  Massachuselts,  F<-b.  25,  183G,  on 
a  BUI  for  the  Encoura<<:cmcnt  of  Silk. 

The  ( iiltiire  of  the  niullierry  tree,  nrid  tlio  nianu- 
factiiro  of  silk  do  not  present  us  with  anything 
new,  iloiihifiil  or  visioniiry.  Tho  Hrt  of  silk  rnl- 
turc,  though  in  its  infincy  in  Massachusetts,  is,  in 
some  conntrios,  coovnl  with  the  dawn  of  civiliza- 
tion. In  North  Aini^'ii'a,  while  wo  were  colonies 
iindor  Great  Mritain,  from  1755  to  1772,  preminms 
were  bestowed,  by  a  patriotic  association  in  Lon- 
don, called  "  The  SocicI;/  for  the  Encouras;ement  of 
Arts,"  on  a  number  of  jiersons  in  Georgiii,  South 
Carolina  and  Connecticut,  for  planting  mulberry 
trees,  and  for  cocoons,  and  raw  silk  ;  and  those 
premiums  laid  the  foundation  for  the  silk-culture 
in  those  States. 

In  the  year  1828  there  was  published  at  Wash- 
inj;ton,  in  a  larjre  thick  pam;)hlet,  a  "  Letter  from 
Richard  Rush,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
U.  S,  trnnsmittin^  the  information  required  by  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  May 
II;  1826,  1(1  relation  to  the  Growth  and  Manufacture 
of  Silk,  adapted  to  the  different  parts  of  the  Union." 
This  communication  was  dated  February  7,  1828, 
sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  of  that  House, 
April  21,  182S.  The  pamphlet  was  of  royal 
octavo  size,  and  contained  224  pages, .  lo.gether 
with  a  great  number  of  cuts  explanatory  of  different 
processes  in  the  silk  manufacture.  According  to 
tliis  valuable  state  paper,  it  was  found  that  after 
the  war  of  the  revolution  the  culture  of  silk  was 
renewed,  and  in  1789  two  hundred  pounds  weight 
of  raw  silk  were  made  in  the  single  town  of 
Mansfield,  in  Windham  county,  Connecticut.  In 
the  year  1810,  the  value  of  the  sewing  silk  and 
raw  silk,  made  in  the  three  counties.  New  London, 
Windham  and  Tolland,  was  estimated,  by  the 
United  States'  Marshal,  at  $28,503 ;  but  the  value 
of  the  domestic  fabrics  made  from  the  refuse  silk, 
and  worn  in  those  counties,  was  not  taken  into 
consideration.  This  may  fairly  be  estimated  at 
half  the  above  sum.  In  1825  it  was  found  that 
in  Windham  county  the  value  of  sewing  silk  and 
of  the  domestic  silk  fabrics  was  double  what  it 
was  in  1810.  (having  doubled  in  three  years)  and 
then  amounted  to  about  .$80,000.  It  was  also 
found  that  sewing  silk  was  part  of  the  circulating 
medi  im  of  the  counties  of  Windham  and  Tolland, 
and  that  it  was  readily  exchanged  at  the  stores 
for  other  articles,  on  terms  which  were  satisfac- 
tory to  both  parties,  and  that  the  balance  of  the 
accotmt,  when  in  favor  of  the  seller  was  paid  for 
in  silver. 

There  is,  at  this  day,  no  doubt  of  the  profits 
which  attach  to  the  skilful  as  well  as  diligent 
manufacture  of  silk.  But  it  may  be  asked,  how 
is  that  manufacture  connecied  with  the  farming 
interest  of  Massachusetts,  as  its  advocates  assert  ? 
To  this  1  reply,  that  farmers  possess  not  only  that 
interest,  which  is  common  to,  and  binds  together, 
the  three  great  branches  of  human  industry.  Agri- 
culture, Manufactures  and  Commerce,  but  the 
foundation,  and  first  stepping  stones  of  the  Silk 
Culture  are  Agriculture  and  the  pursuits  of  rural 
economy.  The  raising  of  mulberry  trees,  and  the 
furnishingof mulberry  leavesforfeedingsilk  worms, 
is  as  much  the  business  of  the  farmer,  as  the  rais- 
ing of  corn  and  potatoes.  We  have  many  thou- 
sands of  acres  in  this  commonwealth,  which  are 
thought  to  be  almost  totally  unfit  for  any  agricul- 


tural [Hirpiisc,  l)ut  would  provt;  vi'ry  valnabli!  for 
the  raising  of  mulberry  trees.  Dry,  stony  soils, 
descending  to  the  south  produce  mulberry  leaves 
of  a  better  quality  than  rich  levels  or  lands  with  a 
northern  aspect.  I  hope  the  time  will  come,  iu 
which  the  sides  and  the  summits  of  every  one  of 
the  thousand  hills  of  ohi  Massachusetts  will  be 
decorated  and  crowned  with  mulberry  trees.  In 
that  case,  if  silk  manufactures  flourish,  whether 
they  belong  to  the  fire  side  and  farm  buildings  of 
cultivators,  or  to  incorporated  companies,  mul- 
berry leaves,  as  well  as  mulberry  seeds,  seedlings, 
cocoons.  Sec.  will  be  articles  in  as  regular  demand 
in  market  as  beef,  flour,  or  any  article  consumed 
in  a  family. 

Dr  Lardner  states,  that  in  many  parts  of  France 
and  Italy  mulberry  leaves  are  commonly  sold  in 
market  by  weight,  and  that  persons,  who  rear  silk 
worms  are  often  wholly  dependent  on  this  source 
for  a  supply.  In  other  places  itmlberry  trees  are 
hired  for  the  season,  and  from  four  to  six  francs, 
(about  75  to  110  cts.)  are  paid  for  the  use  of  each 
tree. 

Some  have  objected  to  incorporating  silk  com- 
panies, with  the  right  to  grow  as  well  as  to  manu- 
facture silk,  lest  the  corporators  should  raise  the 
leaves  in  such  quantities  as  to  prevent  their  sale 
by  farmers  in  the  neighborhood,  fjiutifthe  man- 
ufacturing part  of  silk  culture  succeeds,  there  will 
always  be  good  encouragement  for  the  agricultu- 
ral part;  and  silk  companies  might  as  well  at- 
tempt to  monopolize  air  or  sunshine  as  the  grow- 
ing of  mulberry  leaves.  If  silk  factories  flourish, 
(and  I  think  they  will  flourish,  if  we  give  them  a 
little  encouragement  at  their  commencement) 
those  factories  will  require  mulberry  leaves,  co- 
coons and  raw  silk  to  some  hundred  times  the 
amount  of  all  that  the  owners  of  such  factories  or 
persons  engaged  in  their  business  can  ever  think 
of  raising  or  reeling  themselves.  The  demand 
for  mulberry  leaves  and  cococus,  for  which  they 
must  be  almost  wholly  dependent  on  the  farmers, 
will  increase  with  the  supply  ;  but  without  a  com- 
petent supply  to  commence  with,  there  never  can 
be  much  demand  for  those  articles.  Silk  compa- 
nies and  their  workmen  will  have  their  o\v^  ap- 
propriate avocations  to  attend  to.  Artists  who 
have  served  afiprenticesliips  to  the  making  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  silk  fabrics  of  nice  texture  and  high 
price,  engineers  capable  of  constructing  and  super- 
intending the  employment  of  those  efficient  and 
gigantic  laborers,  power  looms,  and  steam  engines, 
would  be  foolishly  set  to  work  in  gathering  mul- 
berry leaves  ;  usurping  the  places  and  occupations 
of  the  farmer's  women  and  children.  This  would 
be  worse  than  putting  Hercules  to  the  distafl^.  It 
would  be  an  absurdity  equal  to  the  employing  of 
steam  oiiigines  of  forty  horse  power  to  pare  apples, 
or  to  give  motion  to  a  straw  cutter  ;  or  to  use  a 
railroad  car  to  drive  cows  to  pasture.  It  is  a 
truth  that  the  agricultural  part  of  producing  silk 
may  usefully  employ  the  hands  of  a  cripple,  a 
child  or  an  idiot,  and  some  branches  of  the  me- 
chanical and  manufacturing  part  may  task  the 
mental  powers  of  a  Bacon,  a  Newton,  an  Ark- 
wright,  or  a  Fulton.  The  Farmer  who  refuses  to 
patronize,  or  who  uses  his  influence  in  this  hon- 
orable body  to  prevent  legislative  encouragement 
to  the  culture  of  silk,  acts  a  part  in  as  direct  o|tpo- 
sition  to  his  own  interest  as  if  he  were  to  oppose 
the  franchise  of  a  market  in  Boston,  or  to  head  a 
mob  to  inflict  Lynch  law  on  market  men. 

A  strong  argument  in   favor  of  the  culture  of 


si;k  is  thnl  it  will  neiiher  inlerf<iro  with,  nor  super- 
sede, any  other  kind  of  domestic  niamifaB- 
ture.  And  some  branches  of  silk  ciilturn  can 
never  he  taken  out  of  tho  hands  of  the  husbandman 
and  his  family  by  the  great  wholesale  manufao- 
turers.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  regard 
to  cotton  and  woollen  mannfiiclures.  I  can  re- 
member when  nearly  all  the  cotton  and  woollen 
goods  used  in  the  country  were  of  domestic  man- 
ufacture, products  of  the  spinning'  wheel  and  of 
the  hand  loom.  Cotton  as  well  as  wool  was  card- 
ed, spun  and  woven  by  the  farmer's  daughters 
and  female  hired  help;  and  for  a  farmer,  or  his 
family  to  wear  any  a|)parel  not  manufactured 
wholly,  or  in  part  by  the  females  of  his  household, 
would  be  held  very  disreputable  extravaganc('. 

We,  however,  incorporate,  and  I  am  willing 
that  we  should  continue  to  incorporate,  companies 
to  manufacture  woollen  and  cotton  goods  by 
water  and  by  steam  power.  We  thus  saucliott 
the  use  of,  and  lend  a  hand  in  establishing  cer- 
tain agents  and  machines  which  have  rendered 
some  branches  of  domestic  industry  entirely  obso- 
lete, and  caused  family  spinning  wheels  and  looms 
lo  be  as  much  out  of  fashion  as  hi|*h  heeled  shoes 
and  lioop  petticoats.  This  is  the  less  to  be  re- 
gretted because  substitutes  for  such  wheels  and 
looms  may  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  mulberry 
hedge,  the  farmer's  cocoonery  and  the  domestic 
silk  spinner. 

Many  persons  are  of  opinion  that  large  factories 
are  greatly  and  permanently  injurious  to  domesfir- 
indiistry,  and  to  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number.  To  such  erroneous  notions  I  l)eg  leave 
to  oppose  the  facts  and  the  reasons  contained  in  a. 
"  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com-- 
mons  in  Great  Britain  on  the  Woollen  Trade." 

"Your  committee  have  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing that  the  apprehensions  entertained  of  factories 
are  not  only  vicious  in  principle,  but  they  are 
practically  erroneous,  in  such  a  degree  that  even 
the  very  opposite  principles  ought  lo  be  reasona- 
bly entertained.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to 
prove  that  the  factories,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least, 
and  in  the  "present  day,  seem  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  well  being  of  the  domestic  system  ;  supply- 
ing those  very  particulars  wherein  the  domesfie 
system  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  inherently 
defective  ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  little  master 
manufacturers  cannot  aftbrd,  like  the  fnan  who 
possesses  considerable  capital,  lo  try  the  expert- 
ments  which  are  requisite,  and  incur  the  risks, 
and  even  losses,  which  almost  always  occur,  in 
inventing  and  perfecting  new  articles  of  nianufae- 
ture,  or  in  carrying  to  a  state  of  greater  perfection 
articles  already  established,  He  cannot  learn,  by 
personal  inspection,  tho  wants  and  habits,  the  arts, 
and  improvements  of  foreign  countries;  diligence, 
economy  and  prudence,  are  the  requisites  of  his 
character,  not  invention,  taste  and  enterprise  ;  nor 
would  he  be  warranted  in  hazarding  any  part 
of  his  small  capital.  He  walks  in  a  sure  road  as 
long  as  he  treads  in  the  beaten  track  ;  but  he 
must  not  deviate  into  the  paths  of  speculation. 
The  owner  of  a  fact»ry,  on  the  contrary,  being 
commonly  possessed  of  a  large  capital  and  having 
all  his  workmen  employed  under  his  own  imme- 
diate superintendence  may  make  experiments  haa- 
ard  speculation,  invent  shorter  or  better  modes  of 
performing  old  processes,  may  introduce  new  arfi- 
c!es,  and  improve  and  perfect  old  ones,  thus  giv- 
ing the  range  to  his  taste  and  fancy,  and  thereby 
alone,   enabling  our  manufactures  to  stand   the 
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coiripetition  with  tlic.ir  rivals  in  other  countries 
Meanwhile,  as  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  (and  ex- 
perience abundantly  warrants  tlie  assertion,)  many 
of  the  new  fabrics  and  inventions,  when  their  suc- 
cess is  once  established,  become  general  among 
the  whole  body  of  iiiannfacturers ;  the  domestic 
manufacturers  themselves  thus  benefitting  in  the 
ond  from,  those  very  factories  which  have  been  at 
first  the  objects  of  their  jealousy.  The  history  of 
almost  all  other  mannlaclures  in  which  great  im- 
provements have  been  made  of  late  years,  in  some 
cases  at  an  immense  expense  and  after  numbers  of 
unsuccessful  experiments,  strikingly  illustrates  and 
ejiforces  the  above  remarks.  It  is  besides  an  ac- 
knowledged fact  that  the  owners  of  factories  are 
often  among  the  most  extensive  pin-chasers  at  the 
halls,  where  tliey  buy  from  the  domestic  clothier 
the  established  articles  of  manufacture,  or  are  able 
at  once  to  answer  a  great  and  sudden  order ; 
while,  at  home,  and  under  their  own  superintend- 
ance,  they  make  their  fancy  goods,  and  any  arti- 
cles of  a  newer,  more  costly,  or  more  delicate 
quality,  to  which  they  are  enabled  by  the  domes- 
tic system  to  apply  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
their  caiiital.  Thus  the  two  systetns,  instead  of 
rivalling  are  mutual  aids  to  each  other  ;  each  sup- 
plying the  other's  defects,  and  i)romoting  the  oth- 
er's prosperity.'' 

When  I  first  began  to  turn  my  attention  to 
silk  culture,  I  was  apprehensive  that  the  climate 
of  New  England  was  not  favorable  to  that  branch 
of  industry.  I  thought  that  the  Southern  States 
would  have  greatly  the  advantage  of  the  Northern 
by  reason  of  their  warmer  and  longer  summers  ; 
and  that,  by  obtaining  several  crops  of  cocoons  in 
•a  season,  our  brethren  in  that  part  of  the  union 
would  possess  such  superiority  as  to  render  all 
cor.ipetition  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  England 
unpiofitable  if  not  impossible.  But  reading  the 
fo'lov>ing  passage  in  Dr  Lardner's  Treatise  on  the 
Culture  of  Silk,  together  with  some  other  consid- 
erations iiivs  changed  my  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Count  Dandolo,  (a  celebrated  Italian  silk  cul- 
turist)  is  of  opinion,  that  in  Italy  it  is  disad- 
vantageous to  obtain  more  than  one  crop  in  each 
season.  He  .affirms  that  the  mulberry  tree  cannot 
bear  the  constant  stripping  of  its  leaves  without 
injury.  «  All  i*hings  considered"  says  he,  "  I  am 
well  persus-J^J  that  one  of  our  good  crops  will  be 
equal  in  produtee  to  any  number  that  may  be  gath- 
ered in  a  year,"  If  then  one  crop  a  year  is  all 
that  can  be  adv3nt,  ige  ously  obtained  in  a  country 
80  famous  for  the  pt  odi  iction  of  silk  as  Italy,  our 
warm  season  in  New  Ei 'gland  is  long  enough  and 
warm  enough  for  that   kind  of  culture. 

The  reason  why  I'le  ad\'ance  of  silk  culture  has 
beet)  SQ  slow,  in  plac^fe  in  w'hich  it  has  maintained 
lOaly  a  languishing  pji'istenf  e,  or  at  best  a  feeble 
progress  for  many  y^Mys  and  '''^'^"  centuries,  has 
been  the  want  of  lhat:gieiieral  information  relative 
to  the  growth  and  n.ar.ufaijture  of  silk,  which  our 
New  England  habits  of  ii>vestiga.'ion  together  with 
our  printing  presses  will  supply.  It  A.  makes  an 
iraprovemeiit  of  any  consequence,  B.  C,  &c.  to 
the  end  of  the  alphabet  will  sooii  l)e  in  possession 
of  it.  The  press  gives  universality  to  every  im- 
provement in  the  arts.  Any  labor  s.avi  ng  machine, 
contrivance  or  discovery,  diffused  by  our  loco- 
motive omnipresent  newspapers,  and  other  peri- 
0(licals,  instead  of  being  confinedi  to  the  closet  of 
the  philosopher  or  the  work  shop  of  the  nu^chanic, 
HOon  beRi.nea  as  common  as  day  light. 


But  I  am  told  that  no  capital,  nor  incorjiorated 
company  is  requisite  for  the  Uianufacture  of  silk. 
That  half  an  ounce  of  midberry  seed,  and  limd 
enough  lo  sow  it  on,  are  all  that  are  necessary  to 
begin  with.  Very  well,  neither  is  capital  neces- 
sary to  commence  operations  in  makinga  railway  or 
a  canal,  say  one  hundred  miles  long.  A  spade  and 
a  |iick-axe  are  alone  wanted,  yet,  we,  very  properly, 
incorp(u-ate  companies  for  constructing  canals  and 
railways.  A  single  laborer  might  break  ground 
for  forming  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Darien, 
to  unite  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  but, 
if  we  wanted  to  make  a  good  job  of  it  we  should 
incorporate  a  company  with  a  large  capital. 

If  iVIassachiisetts  gives  no  encouragement  to 
silk  culture,  but  seems  to  look  upon  it  with  a 
jealous  eye,  and  extends  to  our  infant  manufac- 
tures a  hard  and  a  heavy  instead  of  a  helping 
hand,  we  shall  induce  artists  and  capitalists  to 
choose  their  locations  in  other  States.  Connecti- 
cut, Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  &c.,  will 
not  fail  to  take  advantage,  of  such  illiberal  and 
short  sighted  policy.  But  we  have  no  reason  for 
complaint  or  apprehension  ;  and  believe  that  this 
enlightened  Legislature  will  act  in  accordance  to 
the  maxim  that  a  judicious  liberality  is  the  best 
economy.  In  praying  for  acts  of  incorporation 
we  do  not  ask  for  any  exclusive  right,  and  are 
perfectly  willing  that  others  should  build  silk  fac- 
tories. Neither  do  we  ask  for  money  from  this 
Commonwealth  to  carry  our  plans  into  operation. 
We  only  petition  for  the  privilege  of  expending, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature,  our  oion 
money,  in  a  way,  which,  if  it  succeeds  will  great- 
ly benefit  the  public,  but  if  it  fails  will  injure 
none  but  your  petitioners.  Companies  for  the 
growth  and  manufacture  of  silk  have  lately  been 
formed,  and  have  gone,  or  are  going  into  opera- 
tion in  Providence,  Concord,  N.  H.,  Hartford; 
Con.,  Poughkcepsie,  N.  Y.,  Warren  county,  N. 
Jersey,  several  parts  of  Peun.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
&c.  Some  of  these,  I  am  well  assured,  and  all, 
I  believe,  have  lands,  and  the  privilege  of  growing 
as  well  as  of  manufacturing  silk. 

There  are  some  advantages  which  silk  cidtur- 
ists  of  the  present  day  enjoy,  and  which  give  them 
superior  means  to  attain  their  objects,  to  those 
within  the  knowledge  and  reach  of  their  prede- 
cessors. The  facility  of  diffusing  information  by 
means  of  the  spirit  of  investigation  and  the  power 
of  the  press  have  been  adverted  to.  To  these  we 
may  add  the  introduction  of  the  Chinese  Mulberry, 
the  invention  or  improvement  of  the  power  loom, 
and  the  native  characteristic  ingenuity  and  inven- 
tive faculties  of  the  people  of  New  England.  If 
the  Chinese  mulberry  can  be  acclimated,  made  to 
endure  our  New  England  winters,  as  we  have 
many  reasons  for  believing,  it  will  give  a  new  and 
improved  character  to  silk  culture  by  increasins 
the  quantity  and  facility  of  raising  food  for  silk 
worms.  And  the  quality  of  the  silk  which  is 
formed  from  leaves  of  this,  is  said  to  be  superior 
to  that  which  is  obtained  from  .any  other  i)lant, 
and  the  cocoons  of  a  larger  size.  The  Chinese 
midberry  plilntsare  injured  or  destroyed  by  kind- 
ness, by  being  grown  on  too  rich  a  soil,  which 
causes  the  wood  to  he  formed  faster  than  it  can 
be  ripened,  but  the  mistakes  in  its  culture  will  be 
rectified  by  time  and  experience,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  plant,  will  I  think,  give  a  new  and 
bright  aspect  to  our  silk  culture. 

The  invention  and  application  of  the  power 
loom  to  weaving  silk,  i)y  Mr  Gay,  of  Providence, 


will  also,  I  believe,  tend  to  produce  a  new  era  in' 
this  art.  By  this  valuable  improvement  it  appears 
that  an  individual  may,  by  attending  to  four  looms 
produce  100  yards  a  day  of  woven  silk. 

Mr  F.  said  that  silk  ought  not  to  be  viewed  as  a 
mere  article  of  luxury.  That,  with  the  improve- 
ments which  the  art  of  silk  culture  appeared  capable 
of  attaining,  not  only  the  cheapest  sort  of  garments 
for  laborers  might  be  inade  of  refuse  silk,  but,  he 
believed,  (though  he  might  be  too  sanguine  and 
somewhat  of  an  enthusiast  in  his  anticipations) 
that  vessels  for  sea  might  be  fitted  with  this  ma- 
terial. He  thought  that  the  time  was  approach- 
ing when  not  only  the  rigging  and  sails,  but  even 
the  cables  of  ships,  &c.  would  be  formed  of  silk, 
the  cheapest  and  strongest  material  which  nature 
and  art  could  furnish  for  those  important  purposes. 


(Communication.) 

THERMOMETRICAI.  OBSERVATIONS 

of  Weather,  for  Feb.  1836. 


Sunrise.  12  o'clock.  Sundown. 

12°  above  0,  18  above,  6  above. 

13  below,  4  below,  9  below. 

4  below,  9  above,  4  above." 

5  below,  12  above,  1  below. 
12  below,  4  above,  3  below. 

7  below,  10  above,  10  above. 
4  above,  25  above,  15  above. 

23  above,  30  above,  31  above. 

20  above,  26  above,  26  above. 
17  above,  28  above,  24  above. 

4  above,  25  above,  16  above. 

14  above,  27  above,  20  above. 

21  above,  20  above,  23  above. 

15  above,  19  above,  1  above. 

8  above,  12  above,  10  above. 
2  below,  13  above,  5  above. 
1  above,  23  above,  7  above. 

6  above,  13  above,  1  above. 

5  above,  26  above,  20  above. 
19  above,  34  above,  28  above. 
32  above,  49  above,  40  above. 

29  above,  49  above,  32  above. 

30  above,  49  above,  34  above. 
32  above,  39  above,  33  above. 

31  above,  23  above,  10  above. 
8  above,  23  above,  11  above. 
1  above,  21  above,  12  above. 
4  above,  18  above,  7  above. 
8  above,  32  above,  20  above. 

Observations. — Feb.  1,  west,  fair ;  2d,  do. ;  3d, 
north,  fair;  4th,  west,  fair;  5th,  north-west,  fair; 
6th,  west,  fair  ;  7th,  north-west,  snow  ;  8th,  north 
east,  snow,  rained  in  Boston  ;  9th,  north-west, 
cloudy;  10th,  west,  fair;  11th,  do.;  12th,  north 
east,  snow  ;  13th,  east,  snow;  14th,  north-west, 
fair;  15th,  do.  ;  16th,  west,  fair  ;  17tii,  north-east, 
cloudy;  18th,  north-west,  fair;  19th,  north-west, 
cloudy  ;  20th,  north-cast,  snow  ;  21st,  north-east, 
cloudy;  22d,  west,  fair;  23d,  east,  fair;  24th, 
south-east,  rain  ;  25th,  west,  snow  ;  26th,  north 
west,  cloudy  ;  27th,  north-west,  fair  ;  28th,  west, 
fair;  29th,  north-east,  cloudy. 

N.  Pierce. 
Ashburnham,  54  miles  from  Boston,  ^ 

on  the  height  of  Jand    between  > 

the  ocean  and  Connecticut  river.  ) 
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The  skeletons  of  three  mammoths  are  said  to 
have  been  found,  recently,  in  a  cavern  in  the  isl- 
and of  Pedrose,  and  carried  to  Cronstadt. 


assacillsetts  society  for  promoting 
agriculture:. 

OATS. 
To  tlio  Trustees  of  lUo  Mussacluisetts  Society  for 

tlio  Promotion  of  Agriculture  : 

The  imacrsigiieil,  John  Smitti,  of  Westmin- 
ter,  it.  the  county  of  Worcester,  presents  himself 

a  canilidulo  for  the  Society's  premium  fo^  the 
iillowiuit  crop  of  oats,  to  .wit : — He  found  upon 
is  farm  in  Westminster,  which  was  purchased 
hout  one  year  since,  and  of  which  he  took  pos- 
ession  early  in  April  last,  a  plot  of  ground,  con- 
linifi};  one  acre  and  twenty  square  rods  of  land, 
1  which  the  occupant  of  the  form  had  raised  the 
•eccding  season  Indian  corn,  and  which  was  left 

hills,  not  having  hci-n  ploughed  since  the  corn 
as  harvested.  This  plot  of  ground  was  ploughed 
y  the  subscriber  about  the  20th  April  last,  and 
gain  ploughed  the  last  of  April,  and  sowed  the 
rst  of  May  last,  with  six  bushels  of  oats  harrow- 
1.  No  manure  was  carried  upon  the  piec^ 
le  present  year.  The  oats  were  harvested  about 
5th  August,  and  in  September  threshed  and 
leasured.and  the  amount  of  the  crop  was  ninety 
ine  and  three  fourths  bushels  of  oats  raised  upon 
le  above-named  plot  of  ground. 

The  said  plot  of  ground  is  a  swell  of  land  run- 
ing  north  and  south,  and  the  oats  were  heavier, 
nd  the  straw  more  bright,  on  the  side  of  the  field 
itching  towards  the  west.  The  expense  is  as 
)llows,  viz  : 
'loughing  twice,  harrowing  and  sowing,     .     $5 

[arvesting, 3 

'hrcshing, 5 

eed,  six  bushels, 3 
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BAULEY. 
To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 

the  Promotion  of  Agriciiltiu-e  : 

The  subscriber  represents, — That  upon  a  piece 
of  land  containing  the  quantity  irientioned  in  the 
annexed  certificate  of  survey,  by  Samuel  Lee,  he 
raised  two  hundred  and  twentysix  bushels  of 
Barley,  and  he  in.ikes  the  following  statements  in 
conformity  with  the  conditions  contained  in  the 
Society's  advertisement,  vi/  : — 

1st.  Condition  of  the  land  in  the  spring  of 
1835. 

Corn  was  raised  upon  it  in  1S34. 

2rid.  Product  and  general  state  of  cultivation 
and  quality  of  manure  used  upon  it  in  the  year 
1834. 

380  bushels  of  corn  were  raised  upon  the  land 
in  1834  ;  and  two  rows  of  potatoes  were  planted 
quite  round  the  piece.  110  loads  of  clear  manure 
(not  compost)  were  applied  to  the  land  in  1834. 

3d.  No  maiuire  the  present  season. 

4th.  15  bushels  upon  the  entire  piece. 

5th.  Sowed  first  week  in  May  ;  harvested  se- 
cond week  in  August  ;  amount  of  the  product, 
226  bushels  ;  expense  of  cultivation,  including 
labor  of  men  and  cattle,  in  ploughing,  sowing, 
ploughing  in,  and  reaping,  and  getting  into  the 
barn,  about  $15,00  ;  without  expense  of  harvest- 
ing, $7,50. 

Dated  at  Barre,  the  twenty  ninth  day  of  Novem- 
ber, A.  D.  1835.  Henry  Sprague. 

Barre,  JVov.  29,  1835. 
Personally  appeared  Henry  Sprague  and  Albert 
H.    Sprague,    employed  upon    the    farm  of  said 


to  drink  more  than  what  is  really  con<lncivo  to 
health.  It  is  well  known,  that  if  we  refrain  from 
drinking  for  some  ten  or  thirty  minutes  after  eat- 
ing, uuich  of  the  sensation  of  thirst  will  pass 
away,  —  the  fluids  of  the  stomach  supplying  most 
of  the  nc'eded  moisture.  'Ibis  is  nifire  especially 
so  if  the  mastication  has  been  slow  and  complete. 
Cattle,  immediately  afler  swallowing  their  half 
m.isticated  portion  of  dry  fodder,  must  doubtless 
have  a  strong  thirst,  leading  them  to  drink  more 
than  is  necessary.  If  they  are  watered  before 
eating  they  will  drink  no  more  than  the  general 
state  of  the  system  requires.  It  is  the  practice 
with  many  farmers  to  water  in  the  evening  before 
and  in  the  morning  after  foddering.  This  brings 
two  dry  meals  to  succeed  each  other.  'Ibis  prac- 
tice cannot  be  correct.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore, 
that  when  stock  are  fed  on  dry  fodder,  aiid  watered 
twice  a  day,  convenience  and  reason  unitedly 
demand  that  watering  should  be  done  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  and  at  the  time  of  foddering 
in  the  evening.  And  yet  this  is  not  the  practice 
among  mankind.  We  all  drink  during  and  im- 
mediately after  eating.  I  wish  the  scientific,  and 
those  who  have  experience,  would  favor  the  public 
with  information  on  this  subject.  S.  F. 

Feb.  1836. 

Use  of  Tea  and  Coffee. — The  above  subject 
suggests  a  doubt  concerning  the  propriety  of  using 
these  drinks.  If  the  nutriment  of  our  food  de- 
pends much  on  the  saliva  being  well  united  with 
it,  and  on  its  being  conveyed  to  the  stomach  in 
this  condition,  it  would  seem  as  though  the  fre- 
quent sipping  of  these  drinks  rendered  the  saliva 
of  comparatively  no  use.     How  contrary  to  nature 


Total,  .  .  .  .  $16 
The  product  and  general  state  of  cultivation, 
nd  quantity  of  manure  used  upon  the  above 
arned  piece  of  land  the  preceding  year,  cannot 
e  particularly  given  by  the  subscriber,  as  be  only 
ame  into  possession  of  the  farm  the  last  spring. 
le  has  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  the  quantity 
f  manure  used  and  the  state  of  cultivation  the 
ireceding  year,  were  of  the  ordinary  quantity  and 
ind.  He  has  already  stated  that  no  manure  was 
sed  the  present  season  on  the  above  piece  of 
,ind.  John  Smith.      j 

Westminster,  JVov.  14,  1835. 

i,  William  Hadley,  of  Westminster,  do  hereby 
ertify  that  I  witnessed  the  measurement  of  the 
•ats  which  were  raised  on  the  above-named  one 
.ere  and  twenty  rods  of  land,  and  the  whole  crop 
bat  I  witnessed  amounted  to  ninetyeight  bushels 
ind  three  pecks  of  oats,  and  I  was  told  by  a 
leighbor  that  he  had  previously  taken  out  of  the 
iame  lot  of  oats  one  bushel.  Wm.  Hadley. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  ;  Worcester,  ss. 
■Vol'.  14,  1835.  Then  the  above-named  John 
Smith  and  William  Hartley  personally  appeared, 
ind  made  oath  that  the  preceding  statements  by 
hem  severally  submitted  were  true. 

Before  me,     Ebenezer  Torrey,  J.  P. 

This  certifies  that  I,  P.  F.  Cowdin  being  sworn 
Surveyor  of  the  town  of  Fitchburg,  and  county  of 
Worcester,  have  this  day  measured  a  piece  of 
ground  for  John  Smith,  of  Westminster,  in  said 
;ounty,  being  the  same  tjn  which  Oats  grew  the 
present  season  and  find  it  to  contain  one  acre  and 
twenty  rods  and  no  more.  P.  F.  Cowdin. 

Westminster,  Oct.  21,  1835. 


Henry,  and   made  oath  to  the  truth  of  the  within    Joes  it  appear  for  a  young  lady  to  take  into  the 


Nath'l  Houghton,  J.  P. 

Barre,  JVov.  27,  1835. 
I  hereby  certify,  that  at  the  request  of  Capt. 
Henry  Sjirague,  of  Barre,  I  measured  his  field, 
on  which  he  raised  Barley  the  present  year,  and 
found  said  field  to  contain  four  acres  and  seventy 
four  square  rods,  accurately  measured  by  me. 
Samuel  Lee,  Surveyor. 


(For  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
RVRAl.  AFFAIRS. 

Butter  in  Winter. — There  is  much  general 
complaint  in  reference  to  the  difficulty  of  churn- 
ing in  winter,  and  also  to  the  quality  of  the  butter. 
Moderate  winter  weather  is  unfavorable  to  butter 
making  ;  the  cream  being  so  long  in  rising  that 
the  butter  acquires  a  bitter  taste.  The  method 
pursued  in  my  family  is,  to  warm  the  basin  into 
which  the  milk  is  strained,  and  then  immediately 
set  it  where  it  will  freeze  moderately  hard  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  act  of  congelation  causes  all  the 
cream  to  rise  ;  which  is,  in  a  tin  basin,  oiten  near 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  thick.  With  one  of 
Spain's  churns,  (sold  by  H.  Huxley  &  Co.  New 
York,)  butter  is  generally  obtained  in  ten  to  twenty 
five  minutes.  By  feeding  the  cows  partly  on  tur- 
nips, the  butter  is  as  yellow,  and  possesses  a  flavor 
noways  inferior  to  that  made  in  sumfner. 

Feb.  1836.  S.  F. 

Watering  Live  Stock  before  Foddering. — 
I  would  wish  to  inquire,  Mr  Editor,  through  the 
New  Fingland  Farmer,  if  watering  horses  and 
cattle,  before  giving  them  fodder  is  more  condu- 
cive to  health  than  afterwards.  While,  and  imme- 
diately after,  eating,  many  people  feel  a  disposition 


stomach  two  or  three  cups  of  these  liquids  with 
only  two  or  three  ounces  of  bread  !  How  rational 
to  expect  numerous  pains  and  diseases  as  the  con- 
sequence !  When  we  think  of  the  quantities  of 
beer,  cider,  wine,  spirituous  liquors,  tea  and  coffee, 
that  are  taken  into  the  stomachs  of  civilized 
people,  we  should  conclude  that  the  tendency  of 
civilization  was  to  convert  mankind  into  drinking 
animals.  •  S.  F. 

Feb.  1836. 

Cutting  Clover  Hay  green, — On  the  22d  and 
23d  of  June  last,  I  began  cutting  clover.  It  was 
very  green  ;  and  although  it  cured  slow,  owing  to 
the  coolness  of  the  weather,  I  carted  some  of  it 
into  the  barn  the  same  day,  and  the  rest  the  two 
succeeding  days.  It  was  thrown  lightly  on  the 
mow  and  nwderately  salted.  In  about  ten  days 
it  had  become  considerably  heated,  and  some  of 
it  turned  blackish.  In  this  state  it  w.as  removed 
to  another  mow,  and  suft'cred  for  a  while  to  lie 
without  pi:essing  down.  Other  hay  was  afterwards 
mowed  on  it.  Having  occasion,  within  a  few 
days,  to  remove  this  clover  hay,  I  was  surprised 
to  find  it  in  excellent  order,  having  a  bright  color. 
Horses  and  cows  e.it  it  well.  When  removed 
from  the  first  mow  it  was  smoky  and  dusty.  But 
now  no  signs  of  either.  S.  F. 

Feb.  18,  1836. 

Rice  Flour. — Among  the  many  uses  of  rice  i* 
that  for  washing  hands.  It  is  of  a  gritty  nature, 
between  fine  sand  and  Indian  meal  ;  answering  a. 
most  excellent  purpose  to  cleanse   and  soften  the 

skin.  S.  F. 

Peter  the  Great,  though  an  energetic  public  n 
former,  was  himself  a  drunbmrd  and  a  murdc  fer. 
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N  F  ^V    E  N  G  !.  A  N  D   FARMER, 


y-JHI»J.IWieMWItft'MM»MH«|Wi.M.m.ilMJ.»||JHa».M-«JMajll»>l.»MMM 

gal  ihu  t;inly.      I^jnciire  a   jiiccu  (if  wool!  (roin  a   jirowin;; 
;  of  ilie  saiue  kind,  wliether  a|)|il(;  or  pear,  cut  il  c:f  a 
siiitalilH  length,  split  off  a  piece   from   one  side  of  it,  cut 
the  enils  sinonth  with  a  knife,  being  careful  not  to  bruise 
the  biirk,  fit  it  closely  Into  the  place  prepared  in  the  side 
of  the  tn;e,  having  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  sap-flow 
or  line  between  the  bnrk  and  the  wood  that  can  be.cotne 
ritact.     Proceed  in  the  same  way  on  different  sides 
Bin  RETT,  Proprietor  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  of  tlie|  of  the  tree,  alter  which  bind  the   whole  part  with  somej 


•  srisw  52^^2£,^srs>  m^^mm^a 


BOSTON,  WEDNESDAY  EVENING.  MARCH  23,  1836. 


OBITUARY  NOTICE. 

Died,  on   the    morning  of  the   20th    insf.  Geokge  C. 


Seed   Store   connected   with  the  Aew   England  Fartne 
Ofl'ice,  &c. 


k  or  strings   made   from   flux,  and   cover   the   wlioli 
arth,  if  it  does  not  extend  too  fir  up  the  tree      Ifj 


ith 


MARCH  23,  1^.6. 

be,  a  dishonor  to  b,  hi.ve  hi,d.  It  is  an  easy 
■ollect  a  library  that  will  meet  the  wants  of  the  Asylum' 
I  Almost  every  one  cm  find  among  his  volumes  some  t^j 
Ilic  of  his  juvenile  days  that  will  answer  well  the  purpose 
ISome  book  from  their  children's  collection,  who  wonli 
[gladly  and  proudly  relinquish  their  claim  to  it,  if  toll 
that  it  was  inleiidi^d  for  the  poor  boys  on  the  Farm  Schoo 
lslan<J,  who  have  no  father,  or  mother,  or  sister,  or  bro 
ther,  to  buy  books  for  them.  Any  donation  of  the  kim 
[will  be  thankfn'ly  received,  and  may  be  left  at  this  office 
lor  at  Grant  &  Daniells'  Store  in  Union  street. 


Having  been  for  several  years  intimately  acquainted, wthe  bark  wa.s  removed  too  far  up  to  be  convenient  for] 
as  well  as  connected  in  business  with  the  deceased,  weacovering  with  earth;  take  some  strips  of  cotton  clot! 
realize  his  loss  with  an  intensity  of  feeling,  which  weHdip  lliern  in  melted  grafting  wax,  and  wind  them  on  in 
have  not  power  to  express.  Cut  of}"  in  the  morning  ofjsiich  a  manner  as  to  make  the  whole  air  light.  If  well 
his  days,  at  the  comrnencemenl  of  a  career  of  enterpriseldonc,  the  pieces  will  unite  at  both  ends,  and  soon  extend 
and  usefulness  which  promised  not  only  honorable  cmoI-Sso  as  to  cover  the  wound. 

ument  to  himself,  but  very  great   benefit  to  the  commu-|     n  ^^  ^.^^  observed  in  the  Genesee  Farmer  as  folio 
nity.GEonoE  C.   Barrett   h.is  left  a   blank  in  society!,,  ^wo  years  ago  we   had   a  brown    beurre  Pear  tree 
which  is   tho   more  to  be  deplored   as  we  can  scarcely 


th 

j»ope  ever  to  see  it  adequately  supplied.  Honest  indus 
try,  activity,  and  judicious  enterprise  were  the  primiinent 
traits  in  his  character,  and  caused  success  to  attend  what-: 
over  he  attempted. 

The  deceased,  had  he  lived  till  the  28lh  of  May  next 
would  have  been  27  years  of  age.  He  has  loft  a  disi 
solate  widow  and  a  child;  and  of  him  it  may  truly  be! 
said  that  he  lived  usefully  and  respectably,  and  died  pre 
maturely  and  universally  lamented 


which  stood  in  a  snow  drift,  and  the  mice  gnawed  off  aM 
the  bark  round  it  more  than  six  inches  in  length.  Some 
lime  in  the  spring,  with  a  half  inch  chisel  we  cut  th 
grooves,  equi  distant,  extending  from  the  bark  above, 
downward,  into  the  bark  below,  near  the  roots ;  and 
accurately  fitted  in  three  slips,  which  we  took  from  an 
otfier  pear  tree.  All  the  slips  grew  fiist  at  the  upper 
ends,  but  only  one  at  both  ends.  However,  it  has  saved 
the  tree. 

"  We   tried  a  similar  experiment  on  an   apple  tree 

many    years    ago,  which    proved  unsuccessful  ;  but    no 

grafting   wax   was  then   applied   as  it   was  in   the  othe 

case.     We  are  now  satisfied,  however,  that  our  treatment] 

of  the  pear  tree  might  have  been  more  skilful.     The  ends' 


Preventive  fokthe  Hollow  Hokk. — Although  late  ." 
in  the  season,  some  fine  cows  may  be  saved  this  spring; 
by  pouring  about  "  half  a  gill  of  spirits  of  turpentine  in 
the  cup  or  cavity  on  top  of  the  head,  just  behind  th( 
junction  of  the  horns;  let  it  he  repeated  again  in  abotil 
ten  days,  or  two  weeks,  after  the  first  application." 

The  above  recipe  was  furnished  us  by  a  gentleman  iH 
extensively  engngerl  as  a  breeder,  who  has  scarcely  evei 
less  than  from  40  to  50  cattle,  and  from   its  highly  re- 
spectable source  we  fiel  pleasure  in  giving  it  a  place  int  ' 
our  columns. — Bait.  Farmer. 


TREES  BAREiED  BY  MICE 

Mr  Fessenden: — Sir,  Five  years  since,  I  imported 
and  set  in  my  garden  twenty  apple  trees  of  the  most  de 

fiirable   varieties.     They  were  planted  near  the   fence,|of  the  slips  ought  to  reach   within  the  bark  both  abovelrpi^^     jjyj.(  g^,  ,7nyg''i.|j  j,^j  1,'^ijlJ  ^  ^^.^^  1,^^^^  ^^  ^  ^,^^.11 
which  is  a  stone  wall,  and  they  have  grown  remarkably  Sand   below,  not  less  than  an  inch;  and   particular  carel|j^|.„p|.g|,^lp   ^^j  jj,  (|,g  mean  time  v^o  will  see  about  the 


Sebtoos  Loss. — Messrs  Winship,  of  Brighton,  hare* 
lost  the  beautiful  Moss  House,  built  by  them  last  sum- 
Jt  was  destroyed  on  Friday  afternoon  last  by  fire' 
communicated  from  the  locomotive  on  its  passage  to 
Worcester.  The  pecuniary  loss  is  inconsiderable,  but 
the  house  was  a  great  curiosity  and  a  great  attraction, 
and  contained  many  articles  which  cannot  be  replaced 
very  easily  :  the  old  rustic  chair  fir  insl^mce ;  rare  auto- 
graphs; curious  productions  of  India,  &c. 

However,  sighing  and   crying  won't  help   tho  matter. 


well.     Passing  near  them  the  other  day,  since  the  snowSshnuld  be  taken  that  the  line  of  separation   of  the  ' 


[furniture.     We  know  two  or  three  useless  old  bachelorai 


has  settled,  I  observed  that  one  of  them  had  been  barkedffland  the  bark  should  in  both  stock  and  slip  bp  accurately!  ([^^j  ^^  mean  to  tax  fiir  the  general  benefit.— 7>a 
by  the  common   field  mouse;  and   on  further  examina-gadjusted.     We  apprehend,  that  owing  to  some  neglect] 

tion,  found  the  bark  gnawed  from  every  tree,  from  thelof  this  kind  the  lower  ends  of  the  (hjo  slips  were  not  uni-H     Freshet. — Tho  Taunton   Gazelle    says,  that  it  will 
surface  of  the  ground  upwards  from  one  to  two  feet,  andated."  Hcost  from   three  lo  four  thousand   dollars  to  rspair  the 

apparently  ruined.  _  m     II  has  also  been  recommended,  when  fruit  trees  hadBdamages  done  to  roads  and  bridues  in  that  town  alone,  in 

What  can  be  done  ?     Can  they  be  saved  ?     If  you,Mbeen  deprived  of  bark  by  calves  turned  into  an  orchard  ,nconsequence  of^the  freshet  caused  by  the  rain  on  Thurs. 
Sir,  or  any  of  your  intelligent  correspondents,  have  suf-Hto  head  down  or  cut  off  the  stocks  near  the  ground,  andaday  night, 
fered  injury  in   a  similar  way,  and   have   been   able,  bvMto  train  the  fairest  and  most  thrifty  from  each  slump  for 

future  trees.     See  N.  E.  Farmer,  vol.  ix.,  p.  213. 


jiny  means,  to  save  your  treesj  by  stating  in   the  N 
England  Farmer  the  method  pursued  in  efl'ecting  so  desi-J 
Table  an  object,  you  will  confer  a  singular  favor  on 

A  Subscriber. 

Marchn,  1836. 

Sy  the  Editor. — Goodsell's  Farmer  has  the  following 
article : — 

"  Barking  Trees. — It  often  happens  that  fruit  trees 
more  prrticiilarly  apple  and  pear  trees,  are  stripped  ofj 
their  bark  during  the  winter  by  sheep,  rabbits,  or  mice 


Coughs  and  Colds. — Horse-radish  cut  into  small 
pieces,  and  chewed  in  the  mouth,  is  an  excellent  remedy 
fiir  hoarseness,  coughs,  colds,  and  cases  of  incipient  con- 
sumption.— Far.  Gaz. 


BOSTOIV  ASYI.U9I  AND  FARM    SCHOOL, 

We  have  been  requested  to  call  the  attention  of  tlicj 
jfriends  of  this  most  excellent  institution,  to  aid  in  sup  B  A  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  New  Hampshire  for  the 
plying  a  deficiency,  which  now  exists,  viz.  a  library  forBpurpose  of  taking  measures  relative  to  a  Hospital  for  the 
ihe  use  of  the  scholars.  The  want  of  a  library  is  seri-HInsane,  has  been  called  at  Portsmouth  on  the  first  Wed- 
|ously  felt.  There  ought  to  be  one  established.  A  judi-Bnesday  in  April 
s  collection  of  books  to  which  the  pupil  could  resort] 


n  his  moments  of  leisure,  would  conlribute  in  an  essen- 
When  such  accidents  do  happen,  such  trees  should  notitial  d.igree  to  promote  the  usefulness  of  the  Institution, 
be  looked  upon  as   lost,  but  as  soon  as  the  sap  begins  toHln  facl,  we  consider  that  such  a  collection,  rightly  man- 


circulale  freely  in   the  spring,  they  should   be  repaired,! 
by  fitting  in  pieces  on  every  side,  to  keep  up  the 
lion  between  the  lop  and  the  roots. 

"  The  following  directions  will  enable  those  who  shallj 
be  so  un/cirtunate  as  to  have  their  trees  injured  by  mice, 
or  otherwise,  to  repair  them,  witJiout  incurring  any  , 
expense. 

"  Where  the  bark  has  been  taken  from  the  bottom  of^ 
a  tree,  as  soon  ns  it  is  discovered,  it  should  be  covered  ui 
to   prevent  the  wood  from  becoming  dry.     Durin"  tli< 


;ed — as  it  undoubtedly  would  be  —  will  be  a  chief  J 
nstri;men1  in  forwarding  the  benevolent  design  of  its! 
[founders  and  its  friends,  which  is  to  rescue  young  minds 


We  are  infiiimed  by  the  Lake  Erie  Observer  that  an 
inexhaustable  mine  of  rich  bituminous  coal  has  been  dis- 
Icovered  directly  on  the  route  of  the  Beaver  and  Chenango 
1  Canal. 


The  New  York   Mirror  slates  that  "  the  obstructions 

in  the  streets,  in  extra  prices  for  carting  goods,  has  cost 

[from  the  depthsof poverty  and  ignorance, from  the  haunts  jlhe  merchants  alone,  since  November,  the  sum  of  on« 


of  vice,  and  from  wicked  influence,  lo  raise  them  up  to 
'be  useful  members  of  society,  to  give  them  a  moral  edu- 
cation, to  fit  them  to  "  act  well  their  parts  "  when  they 
shall  become  men. 

The  success  which  has  attended  this  institution  exceeds 
the  most  sanguine  expectations.     The  system  of  instru 


month  of  May,  uncover  the  wood,  and  with  a  chisel  orltion  and  government  pursued  there  is  admirable,  and 
some  other  instrument  cut  off  from  the  tree  so  muchlwell  calculated  to  incite  in  the  mind  of  the  scholars  a 
wood  as  will  leave  a  flat  surface,  equal  in  width  to  theispirit  of  emulation  lo  improvement.  It  is,  and  is  fell  to 
fiiece  to  be  inserted.  Let  this  extend  so  far  up  and  downj 
UXocsach  tl-e  sound  bark,  and  make  the  cut  square  in! 


hundred  thousand  dollars.' 


The  Philadelphia  papers  speak  in  high  terms  of  the 
success  of  the  ice  boat  constructed  at  thai  place,  in  clear- 
ing the  Delaware  in  such  a  way  as  to  liberale  the  ice- 
bound vessels. 


•See  N.  E.  Farmer,  vol.  xii.,   p.  301. 


[EFWe  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  lovers  of  good 
fruit  to  a  notice  on  our  advertising  page  of  the  sale  of  a 
choice  collection  of  Fruit  Trees  on  Saturday  next,  at  the 
office  of  Mr  J.  L.  Cunningham,  Milk  street. 


oi.xiv.  xo.  3r. 
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IGUTON  iMAIlKKT,— .MuNi>4v,  Mak(;h21,  Ibyti. 

Itfpnrtftl  f.irllie  Djuly  Ailverljstr  &,  rntrlol. 
\t  M;irkct  ;?35  Be.sf  Cattlfi,  GO  pair  Workins  Oxen 
.Mws  anil  C.ilvi'S,  3.SII  Slit^ep,  mid  835  Swine. 
'rkks — Beef  Cuttle — Lust  wvik's  pricm  were  fully 
piTii'il :  a  small  mlvanru  luny  Imvu  bi  en  lealized  iiii 
unil  1111(1  l/iird  quiility.*  We  nutired  Iwo  or  tli'ee  yidves 
ni  a!  IJs.  We  quiiie  first  (jiiiility  iit  3f)s  a  4iis  9d ; 
orul  d.i.  »l  33s  (id  a  3(k  <Jd  ;  third  do.  dSs  6d  a  S'is  (id. 
I'lir/ting  Oxen. — .A  lar^e  iiriinber  were  snld  ;  we  give 
prices  of  a  lew   only— $^2,  CO,  7G  85,  !)2,   100,  and 

^ows  and  Calves. — Sales  were  noticed  at  $20,  23,  and 

/if/y— Lois  were  taken  at  22s  6d,  25s,  6d,  30s,  and  a 

a(  alioill  311s. 
(HI — Sales  were  quick  anil  liigli ;  all  at  market  sold, 
r.illntsof  SKlectcd  Barrows  were  taken  al  8c.  and 
latTo;  lots  to  peddle,  not  S(  leeted,  at  6  38  lir 
,  aod  7  3-8  for  Barrows  ;  one  lot  ill  (i  1-2  and  7  1-2. 
tail  7  fur  Sows  and  8  liir  Barrows,  for  large  ;  very 
7  1-2  and  8  J-2.     Higher  prices  are  experled. 


Will   l)( 


"g io„ 

Icada-r  Tn. 


lTALOGCB  of  FOREST  SEEDS  and  TKEES, 

FURNISHEU    BY    V^ILLlAM    MiNN,    BaNGOR,    Mk. 
COMMO.V    NAMES.  BOTANIC    NA31ES. 

u-  I'inc,  Piiieoiis  Strobus. 

k  or  Double  Spruce,  jtbies  Nigra. 

iliH-k  or  [leinloL-k  Spruce,  Allies  Canadensis. 
L-r  F.r,  or  Balm  of  Gilead,  Abies  Balsamifcra. 
le  Oak,  Qnercus  Alba. 

Ook,  Quemis  Rubra. 

lie,  or  Canoe  Birch,  Bttula  Papyracea. 

o\v  liirch,  Brlula  Lulea. 

le  Beech,  Fagiis  Sylvestris. 

Beech,  Fagiis  Feritginea. 

le  Maple,  Acer  Eriocarpum. 

•  fl.iwpriiig  Maple,  Acer  Bnlirum. 

ar  I\Ia[)'e,  Acer  Saccliarinum. 

se    W'ooiJ,   or  Striped       Acer  Striatum. 
Maple, 

or  Viior,  or  While  Cecfar,    Thuya  Occidentalis. 
'  'an   Larch,   Hackma-    Lraix  Ameruana. 
rk, 

e.im,  Carpitms  Americana, 

Ash,  Fraxinus  Americana. 

Asii,  Fraxiruis  Sambucijolia. 

liii  .Ash,  orRoundwood,  Fraxinus  Motaimm. 

llmus  Americawx. 
ood,  Tiliu  Americana. 

lu  E'der,  Almts  Sentidata. 

obably  would  be  desiralile  lo  cuslomers  to  have  the 
isl  priced  ;  but  as  it  is  difficult  lo  obtain  some  kind  at 
rales  as  others  may  be  furnished  for,  and  as  some 
I  a  larger  number  and  larger  sizes  than  others;  it  is  ne- 
ary  ilial  cuslomers  should  send  per  mail,  a  memorandum 
te  kiusd,  sizes,  and  quantities  ;  and  then  the  price  may  be 
shed  before  ihe  order  is  sent. 

is  ascertained  by  experiment,  that  Evergreens-  may  be 
iplanled  eilljcr  in  Spring  or  Autumn,  but  ihal  all  other 
rees  sliould  beset  early  in  ihe  Spring,  soon  after  the 
!gin  lo  fill. 

St  Seeds  should  be  planted  in  Autumn,  and  orders 
Id  be  sent  early  in  Summer,  as  some  kinds  shed  their 
Is  in  June  or  July. 

islomary  prices  are  charged  for  boxes,  caning,  &c. 
.  I\I.  lakes  the  liberty  lo  refer  lo  Hon.  S.  R.  Lyman  and 
C.  Barrett,  Esq.   Co.s/on,   Messrs   C.  &  D.  P.    Dyer, 
t-idence.  R.  I  and  E.  W.  Bull,   Esq.  Hartford,  Ct.  and 
Sinclair  ..t  Mo(.rc,  Baltimore.  Md. 


FRA9III«GHA9I  KURSERY. 

iglish  Cherry  trees,  Apple  trees,  Pear  and  Peach  trees 

ale. 

i,so  —  a  few  bushels  of  the  very  celebrated  Tea  VA'heat, 

:h  never  suifers  by  blast  or  rust.     Apply  lo 

WM.  BbCKMINSTER, 
-h  23, 183b.  3t  Framiniham. 


RURAL,  LIBRARY. 

inlhly  periodical  of  32  large  octavo  page 

'publicalion  of  Standard  \Vorks  on  Agriculture 

dening  and  Domestic  Economy.    The  plan  embraces  Ihi 

"nt  of  works,  entire,  abridged  and  compiled.     The  nios 

lical  works  with  llieir  engravings,   bolh   American  am 

n.    The  price  is  only  two  dollars  per  annum  — a  suini 

II  furnish  every  subscriber  works  that  would  cost  fron 

lo  thirty  or    forty  dollars.      Published   by    H.    HUX 

CO.,  al   their   Agrxullural    .~eed   Store,   No.  2 

ley  street,  New  York.  41  march  23,  1826. 


de- 


Y, 


PEAR  TREES. 

or  sale  at  the  Garden  of  the  subscriber,  in  Salem,  many 
elies  of  the  best  old  and  new  Pears — engrafted  from  hcar- 

Irees.  Every  tree  sold  will  be  warranted  lo  produce  the 
[  which  its  name  indicates.  R.  MANNING 

inarch  ^.  3t 


FARM  AT  AUCTION. 

u  Public  Audiiui,  on  Saturday,  2Glh  insl. 
II,  oil  ihe  premises,  a  Kakm,  fileasaiiily  silu- 
bcH's  and  Policy  Pond,  on  VVnidham  Range, 
12(J  acres  of  lirsi  rale  land,  suitably  diviiFed 
go.  pasture  and  wood-'and.  On  said  I'arni 
Mlliiig  House,  a  good  Barn,  3G  by  70  feet; 
mil  ahinil  «0  cords  of  Wood.  The  road 
npslcad  lo  Lowell  passes  through  the  celilre 
of  the  said  farm,  it  being  about  eleven  miles  Irom  Lowell. 
Said  larni  will  be  .sold  entire  or  in  two  lots,  divided  by  the 
road.  A  credit  of  from  one  to  five  years  will  be  given  wiih 
satisfactory  security.  For  further  particulars  enquire  of 
Genileinen  contiguous  thereto,  or  of  the  subscriber,  in  said 
Windham. 

Also, —  At  the  same  time  and  place,  2  Oxen,  6  Cows,  1  Ox 

Waggon,!  Sled,  1  Harrow,  2  Ploughs,?  Cha.ns,  and  oilier 

articles  loo  numerous  lo  mention.  BENJ.  F.  SIMPSON. 

Windham,  Match  9,  183G.   . 

N    B.    The  above  farm  is  very  well  adapted  lo  ihc  growth 

of  the  Mulbeirv. 


STRAW  CUTTER. 

A  good  Straw,  or  Hay  Culier,  for  sale  at  S.  N.  TEN- 
NEV'S  Haid  Ware  Store,  No.  7,  Union  street.  Wili  be  sold 
cheap,  if  applied  for  soon. 3t march  23. 


OX  WAGGON. 

For  sale  a  first  rale  Ox  Waggon,   nearly  new,  with  broad 
vhc  Is.     Apply  lo  the  subscnlier,    ainaica  Plains. 

march  2.').  H.  COWING. 


lirvr  and  Clioice  Fruit  Trees  at  Anction. 

On  Saturday  next,  al  II  o'clock,  at  Cunningham's  .tuclion 
Room,  an  invoice  of  the  most  choice  and  rare  Fruit  Trees 
evei  offered  forsale  in  the  country, just  received  from  France, 
embracing  more  than  150  kinds  of  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches, 
Apiicols  and  Apples.  The  list  of  varieties  was  furnished  by 
a  member  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  {be  Mass.  Horticultural 
Society,  and  the  sorts  were  selected  either  from  s|>ecimens 
exhibited  at  the  Society  Rooms,  or  Irom  the  London  Hoiticul- 
lural  Society's  Catalogue.  The  Trees  were  purchased  by  a 
genl.'eman  of  Massachusetts,  in  person,  from  the  celebrated 
nurseries  of  Messrs  Vilmorin  S^  Noisetto.and  are  in  every  re- 
spect in  first  rale  order  and  condition. 

nrf  ("atalosues  will  he  ready  on  the  morning  of  the  sale. 


FINE  EARLY  PEAS. 

Earliest  Dwarf  Peas— the  earliest  variety  of  Peas,  grown 
from  20  lo  24  inches  high — consequently  rcquiie  no  slicks. 
Early  Washington  Peas;  a  very  productive  early  variety. 
"        Charlton        "        Early  Golden  Hotspur,  do. ; 
Bishop'sEaily  Dwarf,  do.  ;  very  Dwarf  and  early. 
Also— Dwarf  Scyinelar   Peas — Anew  variety  from  Sc«l- 
land  ;  this  Pea  will  tie  found  a  great  acquisition  for  a  vety  pro- 
ductive and  delicious  late  sort. 
Dwarf  Blue  Imperial  Pea; 
Large  Dwarf  .Marrowfat,  do. ;  &c.  &c. 
All  the  above  were  raised  expresslv  for  the  Nkw  Enclanii 
Seed  Store.  Nos.  51  S^-  .52.  North  Market  Street. 


F.iRiUER    V\  ANTED. 

Wanted  a  good   man.  an  American,  well  acquainted  with 
Farming  operations.     Apply  al  this  office. 
March  II).  -It 


ADVERTISEMENT, 

The  subscriber,  resident  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  Monroe 
County  in  ihe  Slate  of  New  York,  will  attend  to  the  collec- 
tion of  Mortgages,  or  any  general  land  business  in  the  County 
of  Monroe.  Persons  wishing  lo  buy  Farms  in  that  fertile  rc- 
eioii,  will  find  it  for  their  interest  to  call  on  him  as  he  has  many 
Farmsforsale.  WILLIA'.l  ATKINSON, 

Land  Broker,  No.  27,  F.xchange  street. 
Reference  lo  Col.  Joseph  May, 
Edward  Chuft, 
Sajiufl  Mat.  E.sq'rs. 
liochesler,  N.  V.  March  .5.  3m. 


FARM  FOR    SALE. 

For  salea  Farm  in  Bed  ord,  County  of  Middlesex,  17miles 
from  Boston  and  10  from  Lowell,  containing  104  acres  inclu- 
ding abo-il  15  acies  covered  with  a  valuable  growth  of  wood 
which  has  been  preserved  with  greal  care  for  the  last  20years, 
the  garden  contains  about  3  acres  under  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion and  is  furnished  wilh  a  great  variety  of  flowers  and 
shrubs  which  have  been  colleclcd  al  much  labor  and  expence ; 
attached  to  the  garden  is  a  Green  House  filled  with  thrifty 
bearing  Grape  Vines,  and  choice  and  valuable  plants  which 
will  be  sold  or  not  as  the  purchaser  may  choose.  The  Farm 
is  under  good  cultivation  and  together  wilh  the  Garden  is 
slocked  with  the  choicest  Fruits,  such  as  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  Quinces,  Plums,  .Strawbernes  of  various  kinds, 
Itaspberries,  Gooseberrii;s,  &.c  i&c.,  which  the  present  owner 
has  spared  no  expence  in  obtaining.  The  Farm  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Concord  River,  which  is  well  supplied  with 
fish,  and  the  country  around  abounds  wilh  game,  making  it  a 
desirable  retreat  lo  the  gentleman  who  is  loud  of  fishing  or 

Possession  will  be  given  on  the  1st  April  next— .'"or  terms, 
which  will  be  liberal,  apply  to  Ihe  subscriber  in  Bo-ton  oral 
the  Farm.  JAMES  VILA. 

March  16.  If. 


IMllUES  OF  COUNTRY   PRODUCK. 


CORRECTIED    WITH    OIIEAT    CARE,  WZEKLV. 


Ai'i'i.KS,     Ru.ssells  and  Baldwins. 

barrel 

1  50 

225 

Bkans,  while, 

bushel 

1  75 

200 

Bekf,  mess. 

barrel 

p:7j 

13  to 

Cargo,  No.  1. 

" 

10  25 

10  V5 

prime,         .... 

" 

8  50 

9  00 

r.KEswAS,  (American)     . 

pound 

25 

27 

I'UTTER  Store,  No.  1         ,     . 

" 

20 

22 

Chkese,  new  milk 

8 

9 

Fkatheks,  northern,  geese,      . 

" 

4(i 

50 

soulhem,  geese. 

42 

46 

Flax,  American,      .... 

** 

H 

10 

Fish,  Cod, 

iiuinlal 

3  37 

3  50 

Flouh.  Genesee,      .         .      casii      . 

barrel 

!!(i2 

8  75 

Baltimore,  Howard  slreel. 

*( 

8  00 

8  00 

B.illiinorc,  wharf, 

« 

7  87 

SCO 

Alexandria, 

" 

7  50 

7  62 

Grain,  Corn,  norlhern  vellow  none. 

bushel 

southern  fiat  yellow 

85 

87 

white,          .        .         . 

80 

84 

Rye,  northern. 

" 

-1  15 

1  20 

Barley,         .        .        .   '     . 

" 

<)0 

1  00 

Oats,  nor  hern,  .     (prime) 

" 

70 

75 

Hav,  best  English,  per  Ion  of  2000  lbs 

26  00 

30  00 

eastern  screwed,   . 

" 

23  00 

26  00 

hard  pressed,    .... 

" 

Honey, 

gallon 

Hops,  Isl  quahlv 

pound- 

15 

2d  quality    .... 

" 

10 

Lakd,  Boston,  1st  sorl,     , 

" 

14 

southern,  1st  sort. 

'' 

II 

Leather,  slaughter. sole. 

" 

19 

20 

do.        upper, 

" 

12 

14 

dry  hide,  sole. 

•' 

19 

do.        upper, . 

" 

18 

20 

Philadelphia,  sole. 

" 

27 

Baltimore,  sole,  . 

(( 

25 

27 

cask 

1  20 

1  25 

Plaster  Paris,  per  Ion  of  2200  lbs. 

3  12 

3  37 

Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  extia  clear, . 

barrel 

26  00 

26  50 

Navy,  mess 

" 

bone,  middlings,  scarce. 

/(. 

Seeds,  Herd's  Grass, 

bushel 

Red  Top, 

*' 

75 

Red  Clover,  northern. 

pound 

11 

Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 

Tallow,  tried,     .... 

cwt. 

8.50 

Wool,  |>rime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces,     . 

])ound 

C5 

American,  full  blood,  washed. 

•* 

55 

do.         3-4lhs             do. 

" 

55 

58 

do.         1-2                  do. 

(( 

50 

do.         I -4  and  common 

" 

40 

45 

Native  washed 

(* 

38 

CO 

g.       f  Pulled  superfine, 

" 

68 

'  60 

S-c  i  Isl  Lambs,    . 

'( 

50 

■£-H.^2d      do. 

(( 

40 

41 

o  g_    3d      do. 

'< 

30 

35 

Z°-     1st  Spinning,     .         . 

" 

48 

60 

Southern  pullctl  wool  is  generally  5  els. 

less  per  lb. 

PROVISION    MARKET. 


retail  pbi 
Hams,  norlhern. 

southern,  and  western, 
Pork,  whole  hogs, 
Pot;LTRY,    . 
Butter,  (tub)    . 

li»np 
Egos, 
Potatoes, 
CmFR. 


pound 


dozen 
bushel 
barrel 


1  Ir, 


!00 


PRt.'.MIUM  SPRING  SEED  -WHEAT. 

Can  be  had  of  Ihe  subscriber,  in  Fitchburg,  at  ,g2,50  per 
bushel.  The  product  of  this  kind  (known  by  the  name,  Black- 
sea  or  Smyrna.)  has  been  55,  50  and  35  lo  the  acre  for  the 
last  three  5 ears.  PAYSON  WILLIAMS. 

Feb.  24,  1836. 


MORUS  MULTICAUHS  OR  CHINESE  MULBER- 
RY SEED. 

A  small  quantity  of  the  above,  of  recent  importation,  hav- 
ino' been  consigned  to  Charles  W.  Green.  Ksq,  of  Jamaica 
Plains,  by  Russell  Sturgis,  Esq.,  now  in  Canton;  just  rec'd 
and  forsale  by  Daniel L.  Giebens&  Son,  2l8\Washinelon 
St.,  Boston,  aqd  Geo.  C.  Barrett,  New  England  Seed 
Store.    Price  2,50  els.  per  oz.  3l  march  16. 


fOR  S.\LE  OR  TO   LET. 

The  celebrated  thorough  bred  Stallions  Hif:hlander,  Young 
Highlander  and  Dey  of  Algiers.  Also  20  full  bhoded,  im- 
ported and  thorough  bred  Durham  improved  short  horn  Bulls, 
Cows  and  Hellers,  from  a  herd  of  more  than  40  superior, 
thorough  bred  animals.     Inquire  of  RALPH  WA'l'SON. 

East  Windsor,  Conn.  March  16. 
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sasHssiEi.s.^Bsrs'. 


THE  SAILOR'S  FRIEND. 

On  reading  Mrs  Sarah  J.  Hale's  Report  of  the  Seamen's 

Aid  Society,  Jan.  8th,  1836. 

By    SAMOEL    WOODWORTH,    ESQ. 

The  Sailor's  best  friend  ? — It  is  woman — dear  woman — 

She  pities  the  errors  she  cannot  approve, 
But  prizes  his  daring,  which  seems  super-human, 

His  coolness  in  peril — his  ardor  in  love  ; 
His  patience  in  bearing  fatigue  and  privation. 

When  dangers,  or  famine,  or  agonies  press  him, 
Elicits  irom  woman  the  warm  aspiration  — 

'Oh   !  pity  the  Sailor!  God,  bless  him!  God,  bless 
him! ' 

And  Heaven  will  smile  on  his  gallant  behavior; 

For  the  true-hearted  sailors  of  Old  Galilee, 
"Were  called  from  their  vessel  to  follow  the  Saviour, 
Whose  words   were  the  truth  —  and  the   truth   made 
them  free. 
Me  preached   on   their  decks,  and  he  walked  on  their 
waters. 
He  stilled   the   rough   tempast  that   rose  to  distress 
them  ; 
He  healeth  every  pain  to  their  wives  and  their  daughters. 
He  still  loves  the  sailors  —  God,  bless  them  !  —  God, 
bless  them ! 

And  woman  —  dear  woman  —  with  ardent  devotion. 

Still  follows  the  Saviour,  and  prays  for  the  brave 
Who,  like  the  disciples,  now  plough  the  rough  ocean, 

For  His  is  the  power  to  bless  and  to  save. 
She  comforts  the  wife,  and  her  babe  on  its  pillow. 

Forbidding  that  poverty's  hand  should  oppress  her  ; 
She  whispers  of  Hope,  and  the  Tar  on  the  billow 

She  pities  the  Sailor !  —  God,  bless  her  !  —  God,  bless 
her  ! 


quality  and  extent  of  the  work,  in  which  there  is 
probahly  a  greater  rliff'erence  than  in  paintings. 
Pictures  of  large  size  liave  sometimes  cost  from 
20  to  $30,000.  In  Rome  there  are  masters  of  this 
art  as  well  as  of  painting. — Mer.  Jour. 


WHITE  DUTCH  CLOVEB. 

COO  Ihs.    very  fine    While  Uulch  Clover,  (free   from  fo< 
seed)  jusl  received  from  Hollaud,  and   tor  sale  by  GEO. 
BAKKETT.  Feb.  3. 


Mosaic. — Painting  in  Mosaic,  or  the  mode  of 
representing  objects  by  the  union  of  portions  of 
variously  colored  stone  or  glass,  reduced  to  an 
even  surface,  is  an  art  which  is  hut  little  practised 
or  known  in  this  country.  The  art  of  working  in 
Mosaic  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  was  pro- 
bably practi.sed  in  very  remote  ages,  perhaps  before 
the  invention  of  painting.  The  greater  Mosaic 
works  of  the  ancients  were  principally  devoted  to 
their  halls  and  baths,  and  portions  are  very  plainly 
disclosed  in  excavations,  which  enable  us  to  judge 
sufiiciently  of  the  extent  of  design  and  excellence 
of  the  workmanship. 

The  labor  of  this  kind  of  work  is  very  great, 
large  compositions  requiring  several  years  to  exe- 
cute, and  the  grinding  and  polishing  of  the  picture 
.ire  extremely  laborious.  Artificial  substances  are 
prepared  of  enamel  and  glass,  of  a  vast  variety  of 
shades,  in  order  to  obtain  the  suitable  gradation  of 
color  in  the  picture.  At  Rome,  where  this  branch 
of  the  fine  arts  is  extensively  carried  on,  all  the 
materials  are  compounded  —  and  the  present 
number  of  tints  in  Mosaic  is  said  to  amount  to 
fifteen  thousand,  proceeding  by  a  nicety  almost 
inconceivable. 

Sometimes  fragments  of  the  smallest  surface 
are  used  for  Mosaic  pictures  —  and  it  is  said  that 
in  a  portrait  of  Pope  Paul  V.,  the  face  alone  con- 
sists of  1,700,000  portions,  each  no  larger  than  a 
grain  of  millet.  The  Mosaic  of  the  cupola  of  St 
Peters  at  Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  is  composed 
of  stones  of  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches 
square  ;  and  pavements  appear  in  pieces  still 
larger.     The    price   of  Mosaic   depends   on    the 


Sir  Walter  Scott. — Every  person,  the  least 
acquainted  with  the  history  or  character  of  this 
great  man,  knows  that,  in  many  striking  peculiar- 
ities, he  stood  alone  and  unequalled.  Whether 
we  consider  the  imlue  or  the  aggregate  amount  of 
his  writings,  he  is  foremost  among  those  who  have 
contributed  to  the  literature  of  the  world.  The 
January  number  of  Frazer's  Magazine  contains  a 
series  of  interesting  reminiscences  relative  to  the 
last  d.iys  of  Sir  Walter,  from  which  we  glean  a 
few  interesting  particulars.  By  the  failure  of 
CJonstable  &  Co.  in  1825,  Scott,  who  had  endorsed 
their  paper  to  an  unlimited  extent,  became  liable 
to  the  amount  of  £80,000,  while  his  means  to  meet 
these  liabilities,  did  not  jiiobably  exceed  £10,000. 
It  was  under  these  discouraging  circumstances 
that  he  commenced  the  Herculean  task  of  writing 
himself  out  of  debt,  in  which  as  is  known  he  so 
far  succeeded,  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  the 
claims  were  reduced  to  one  third,  so  that  in  five 
years  he  actually  earned  more  than  forty  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  This  result,  however,  was  ac- 
complished by  an  intensity  and  constancy  of  labor, 
to  which  his  previous  efforts  had  been  nothing  ; 
at  the  cost  of  all  his  accustomed  amusements,  by 
the  sacrifice  of  bodily  exercise,  and  as  frequent 
consequence  of  sleep.  One  of  Constable's  cred- 
itors, holding  a  note  endorsed  by  Walter  Scott, 
nearly  rendered  nugatory  all  the  arrangements  for 
the  gradual  settlement  of  the  claims,  by  absolutely 
refusing  to  accept,  even  pro  tempore,  any  part  of 
his  demand.  All  or  nothing  was  his  ultimatum. 
This  Shylock  nearly  experienced  the  fate  of  his 
prototype,  for  his  debt  was  set  aside  on  the  ground 
of  usury,  and  he  was  glad  to  accept  any  terms  he 
could  obtain.  For  his  life  of  Bonaparte,  which 
he  completed  in  one  year,  Sir  Walter  received 
£14,000.  Among  his  other  most  profitable  under- 
takings, was  the  new  edition  of  his  works  and  his 
contributions  to  Lardner's  Cyclopiedia.  In  some 
instances  £500  were  oflfered  liim  for  a  few  trifles 
to  be  inserted  in  an  annual.  These  facts  go  to 
account  for  a  result  which,  as  it  is  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  literature,  can,  without  explanation, 
hardly  he  credited. 

Best  time  for  Mental  F.xertion. — Nature 
has  allotted  the  darkness  of  the  night  for  repose 
and  the  restoration  by  sleep  of  the  exhausted  en- 
ergies of  the  body  and  mind.  If  study  or  compo- 
sition be  ardently  engaged  in  towards  that  period 
of  the  day,  the  increased  action  in  tlie  brain 
which  always  accompanies  activity  of  mind  re- 
quires a  long  time  to  subside  ;  and  if  the  individual 
be  of  an  irritable  hhbit,  he  will  be  sleepless  for 
hours,  or  perlia|)S  tormented  by  unpleasant  dreams. 
If,  nevertheless,  the  practice  be  continued,  the 
want  of  refreshing  repose  will  ultimately  induce 
a  state  of  irritability  of  the  nervous  system  ap- 
proaching to  insanity.  It  is,  therefore,  of  great 
.•idvantage  to  engage  in  severer  studies  early  in 
the  day,  and  devote  the  two  or  three  hours  pre- 
ceding bed-time  to  light  reading,  music,  or  amu- 
sing conversation. — Combe's  Physiology. 


AUCTION. 

executor's  sale. 

To  he  sold  at  Public  Auolion,  on  Friday,  Isf  of  April  ne: 
at  2  o'clock  P.  M.  on  ihe  premises  if  not  previously  dispo& 
ofal  private  sale,  ihe  FARM  lately  occupied  by  Heni 
Jackson,  deceased  siiualcd  on  the  main  roa<i,  midway  b 
Iween  Fiichhurg  and  Leominsler.  Said  Farm  contains 
acres  of  land,  conveniently  divided  for  Mowing  and  Tilla| 
an  orchard,  good  Pasturage  and  a  valuable  Wood-lol,  will 
House,  Barn  and  Wood-shed  in  good  repair.  For  funk 
information,  apply  to  Mr  PATCH,  near  the  premises.  Co 
dilions  at  sale. 

Leominster,  March  4,  1836.        Bv  order  of  the  Executoi 


35.000  AVHITE  MULBERRY  TREES. 

The  Subscriber  will  engage,  if  applied    for  soon,  a  part 
whole  of  the  above  number  of  W'hile   Mulberry  'i'rees,  ve 
Ihrifiy  and  in  good  order,  to  be  delivered  in  the  spring. 
Feb.  3  G.  C.  BAKRETT. 


TO  PAPER  MAKERS. 

The  subscriber  has  invented  and  put  into  operation 
Messrs  H.  C.  &  W.  Curlis's  paper  estahlisbmeni,  Newto 
Lower  Falls,  Mass.  a  machine  for  washing  and  rinsing  felt 
It  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  anything  heretolbre  used  i 
the  same  purpose.  Any  applications  (or  the  abo\e  macliiD 
or  any  person  wishing  I'urlher  information  respecting  it,  » 
be  atiendcd  to  by  addressing  NEHE.VllAH  HUNT; 

march  2.  3iis  Newton  Lower  Falls,  .Mass. 


TEAZLE  SEED. 

Just  received  50  lbs.  i  rime  Teaile  Seed.    The  importaui 


of  thi 
De( 


op  merits  the  attention  of  ; 


16. 


cullurisls. 
G.  C.BARRETT. 


SITUATIOW  WAIVTED  AS  GARDENER. 

A  steady,  active,  married  man  is  in  want  of  a  situation  as 
Gardener.  He  is  conversant  in  every  department  of  ihebui 
ness,  and  is  also  acquainted  wiih  the  management  of  a  veg 
lablefarm;  understands  taking  care  of  Cows,  Horses,  &( 
has  lived  in  some  of  the  most  respectable  places  in  Massach 
setts  and  can  produce  tlie  highest  recommendations  from  h 
former  employers.  Any  communication  directed  to  the  ca 
of  J.  D.  Williams,  Roxbury,  or  at  this  office,  will  receive  ir 
mediate  attention.  Fei>.  17. 


It  is  a  quaint  reinark  of  some  writer,  that  "  Pro- 
fane swearers  are  the  most  foolish  of  sinners  — 
they  serve  the  Evil  One  without  wages." 


et,  Boston 


FARM  WANTED. 

base,  a    Farm,  containing  from  60  to  S 
of  the   city      Inquire  at   13 


SOUTHERN  CLOVER. 

;ceived  a  few  tierces  of  Southern  Clover,  for  sale  I 
cli  16-  GEORGE  C.  BARRETT. 


MORUS  MULTICAULIS. 

For  sale  at  the  Nursery  of  William  Kenrick,  at  Nonantu 
Hill,  in  Newton,  Mass.  Moms  Multicau/is  or  true  Chine 
Mulberry,  by  ihe  single  plant  or  the  dozen— the  100  or  ll 
1000. 

Orders  sent  by  mail  direct,  or  left  with  Geo.  C.  Barret 
who  is  agent,  at  the  New  England  Farmer  OIBce,  will  be  a 
tended  to  promptly.  march  2. 
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payable  at  the  end  of  the  year  —  but  those  who  pav  with; 
sixty  days  from   the  time  of  subscribing,  are  entitled  to  a  di 
duction  of  fifty  cents. 

[HF  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  payma 
being  made  in  advance. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY    FOR    PROMOTING 
AGRICULTURE. 

PREMIU.\I   LIST....1836. 

The  Trustees  of  tlie  Massachusetts  Society  for 
Proniotins  Asriculture  believe  that  the  interest  of 
aarriculture  will  be  better  promoted  by  appropria- 
tins  all  the  money  at  their  disposal  for  premiums, 
for  the  encouragement  of  well  conducted  farms, 
rotation  of  crops,  and  other  agricultural  experi- 
ments, the  operation  of  the  dairy,  the  importation 
of  new  breeds  of  stock,  remarkable  for  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  their  milk,  and  their  readiness 
to  fatten,  and  a  more  thorough  field  culture  of 
grain  and  vegetable  crops,  than  by  distributing 
any  portion  of  it  to  the  objects  usually  exhibited 
at  the  Cattle  Show,  in  15righton  ;  and  hope  that 
they  shall  be  justified  in  omitting  the  Show  for  the 
present  year.  They  flatter  themselves  the  omis- 
sion will  not  in  any  degree  relax  the  energies  i^f 
Agriculturists,  but  awaken  their  attention,  and 
sitmulate  them  to  raising  prime  cattle  for  labor, 
and  for  the  dairy,  and  the  general  improvement 
of  oth_er  animals,  that  cattle  shows  in  future  may 
exhibit  a  greater  degree  of  excellence  than  in 
former  years,  in  the  selection  and  preference  for 
the  best  stocks. 

In  conformity  with  these  views,  the  Trustees 
have  concluded  not  to  have  a  Cattle  Show,  at 
Brighton,  this  autumn,  but  propose  to  have  an 
exhibition  of  Butter  and  Cheese,  at  a  place  to  be 
designated  hereafter  by  the  Trustees,  on  Wednes- 
day, the  7th  day  of  December  next,  and  to  offer 
the  following  premiums. 


FOR  BUTTER  AND  CHF.ESE   EXHIBITED, 

/without  regard  to  the  place  of  manufuclure.) 

For  the  best  lot  in  tubs,  pots,  or  firkins,  not 

less  than  300  lbs.  $100  00 

For  the  next  best,  not  less  than  300  lbs.  50  00 

For  the  best,  less  than  300  lbs.  and  not  less 

than  100  lbs.  30  00 

For   the   next  best,  less  than  300  lbs.  and 

not  less  than  50  lbs.  20  00 

For  the  best  lot  of  Cheese,  not  less  than 
one  year  old,  and  not  less  in  quantity 
than  300  lbs.  50  00 

For  the  next  best,  not  less  than  one  year 
old,  and  not  less  in  quantity  than  300 
lbs.  30  00 

For  the  best  Cheese,  less  than  one  year  old, 

and  not  less  in  quantity  than  300  lbs.     50  00 
For  the  next  best,  of  not  less  quantity,  30  00 

The  claimant  for  the  several  premiums  on  But- 
ter to  be  exhibited  in  the  month  of  December 
next,  must  state,  in  writing,  the  following  particu- 
lars, viz. :  the  number  of  cows  kept  on  his  farm  ; 
the  mode  of  keeping  ;  the  treatment  of  the  milk 
and  cream  before  churning;  the  mode  of  churn- 
ing, winter  and  summer;  the  measures  adopted 
to  express  the  butter-milk  ;  the  quantity  and  sort 
of  salt  employed;  whether  saltpetre,  or  any  other 


substances,  have  been  used  in  the  process ;  the 
best  time  for  churning  and  keeping  butter  in  hot 
weather,  and  the  best  mode  of  preserving  it,  in  and 
through  the  summer  and  winter,  and  in  what 
vessels. 

The  claimants  for  the  several  premiums  on 
Cheese,  must  state  the  mode  of  making  the  same, 
and  the  following  particulars,  viz.:  the  number  of 
cows  kept ;  whether  the  Cheese  is  made  from  the 
proceeds  of  one,  two  or  more  milkings  ;  whether 
any  addition  is  made  of  cream  ;  the  quantity  and 
sort  of  salt  used,  and  the  quantity  of  rennet ;  the 
mode  of  pressure,  and  the  treatment  of  the  Cheese 
afterwards. 

Farmers  in  the  several  States  are  invited  to 
compete  for  these  premiums. 

Claims  for  the  premiums  on  Butter  and  Cheese 
must  be  made  in  writing,  addressed  to  Benjamin 
Guild,  Esq.,  Boston,  post  paid,  on  or  before  the 
5th  of  December  next  ;  and  the  parcels  deposited 
before  Wednesday  the  7th,  at  a  place  to  be  desig- 
nated hereafter  by  the  Trustees,  on  which  day,  at 
10  o'clock,  before  noon,  the  Committee  will  \txo- 
ceed  to  examine  the  lots  offered  for  premium,  and 
none  will  be  admitted  after  that  hour. 

The  premiums  will  be  awarded  at  the  same 
place  on  Thursday,  the  8tU. 

It  is  particularly  recommended  to  the  competi- 
tors, that  the  Butter  be  put  up  in  the  nicest  man- 
ner. And  to  take  notice  that  there  will  be  a  public 
auction  after  the  examination  by  the  Committee, 
and  those  who  desire  to  sell  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity without  any  charge  for  auctioneer's  fees,  but 
the  government  duty  must  be  paid  by  the  owners 
of  the  butter  and  cheese.  And  after  the  iiremium 
has  been  awarded,  all  the  articles  submitted  must 
be  taken  care  of  by  their  respective  owners,  the 
Committee  having  no  further  control  or  responsi- 
bility in  regard  to  them.  The  Committee  will  be 
at  liberty  to  withhold  from  the  auction  sale,  any 
parcels,  either  of  butter  or  cheese,  which  they  may 
have  reason  to  suppose,  from  the  ordinary  quality 
of  the  same,  or  other  circumstances,  may  have 
been  sent  merely  for  sale. 


THE  BEST  CULTIVATED  FARMS. 

For  the  best  cultivated  farm,  $1-50  00 

For  the  nest  best  cultivated  farm,  J^3  00 

Tiie  farm  to  consist  of  not  less  thati  70  acres, 
exclusive  of  woodland.  The  owner  oi-  tenant,  to 
entitle  himself  to  cither  of  the  premiums,  must 
state  in  writing,  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  soil ; 
the  proportions  suitable  for  tillage,  mowing,  and 
pasturing,  respectively,  and  especially  the  quantity 
of  irrigated  meadow  or  low  land,  which  is  never 
tilled  or  ploughed,  with  as  much  particularity  fis 
he  is  able. 

The  number  of  acres  planted  the  present  year 
vfith  corn,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables. 

The  number  sowed  with  winter  and  spririg 
grains,  and  other  vegetables^  specifying  the  several 
kinds,  and  the  number  of  acres  planted  or  gown 
with  each. 

The  quantity  and  kipd  of  ttianure  used  for  eaclj 


crop,  and   the  times  and   manner  of  afiplying  it. 
The  quantity  and  quality  of  each  crop. 

The  number  of  acres  mowed  the  present  year, 
what  jiroportion  upland,  what  meadow  or  land 
that  had  never  been  ploughed,  the  kind  of  grass 
and  quantity  of  hay,  according  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge,  judgment,  and  belief.  His  manner  of 
dressing  and  manuring  his  meadow  or  mowing, 
and  laying  down  his  tilled  land  to  grass,  the  kinds 
of  grass  seed,  the  quantity  of  each,  the  time  of 
year  it  is  sown,  and  whether  with  oats,  barley,  or 
other  grain,  or  alone. 

The  form  of  the  barn-yard,  and  manner  of  col- 
lecting and  making  manure. 

The  number  of  oxen,  cows,  and  young  stock, 
horses,  and  sheep,  kept  on  the  farm  through  the 
year,  and  the  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  made, 
distinguishing  the  new  milk  from  the  other  cheese, 
and  the  breed  of  cows,  whether  foreign,  mixed,  or 
native. 

The  number  of  swine  kept  and  the  quantity  of 
pork  made. 

The  labor  employed  in  carrying  on  the  farm, 
and  the  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  (if  any)  con- 
sumed. 

As  it  is  deemed  important  to  ascertain  the  best 
rotation  of  crops,  it  is  desired  that  the  applicants 
for  those  premiums  will  state  the  kind  ot  crop,  if 
not  able  to  state  the  quantity  raised  on  the  several 
and  respective  pieces  of  tillage,  and  mowing  land 
described  in  their  statements,  for  the  year  next 
preceding  the  present  one. 

The  manner  of  feeding  his  stock  in  winter  sea- 
son ;  whether  he  gives  his  milch  cows  or  oxen 
grain  or  roots  of  any  kind,  and  the  kind  and  quan- 
tity. 

His  treatment  of  calves  he  intends  to  raise  ; 
whether  he  lets  them  continue  to  suck,  or  weans 
them  soon  after  calved  —  how  soon  —  what  food 
he  gives  them,  and  how  long  he  continues  to  feed 
them. 

If  it  be  a  sheep  farm,  the  manner  he  treats  his 
sheep  in  the  winter  ;  whether  they  are  housed  or 
left  out  in  the  yard,  the  food  given  them,  and  the 
time  they  generally  lamb. 

The  Trustees  think,  that  the  utility  of  this  pre- 
minm  toaterially  depends  on  the  particulars  above 
mentioned  being  stated,  with  as  much  exactness 
as  the  nature  of  the  business  will  admit;  they  do 
not,  however,  expect  that  the  mowing,  pasture,  or 
tillage  land,  should  be  actually  surveyed,  or  the 
hay  weiglic,d  ;  but  only  that  the  applicant  should 
ascertain  the, quantities  with  as  great  accuracy  as 
he  can  witliqut,  and  state  them  according  to  his 
best  judgmeut  anJ  belief.  They  think  it  proper 
further  to  observe,  that  while  they  expect  a  sub- 
stantial compliance  with  the  terms  above  specified, 
an  omission  or  want  of  exactness  in  some  of  the 
less  important  particulars,  will  not  preclude  an 
applicant  from  the  premiu/a,  if,  on  the  whole,  his 
farm  shall  appear  to  be  so  well  cultivated  as  other- 
wise to  entitle  him  to  it.  The  Trustees  to  be  at 
liberty,  in  all  cases,  before  they  award  the  premi- 
um, to  visit  by  a  committee,  or  such  other  persons 
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as  they  may  a|>|)oiMt,  tlie  furriis  of  the  a|vi)licaiits, 
if  tbey  deem  it  expcilient. 

Tilt)  stiitoiiient  in  to  he  Kijrned  by  tlie  a;i;!licniit, 
but  he  is  not  required  to  tiwear  to  it.  Tiie  trus- 
tees will  rely  upon  the  veracity  of  the  ap;ilieaiit, 
and  give' the  same  eredit  to  his  siuteuient  as  they 
would  if  it  were  under  oath. 

N.  B. — Claims  to  he  addressed  to  Benjamin 
Guild,  Es(].  in  Boston,  (post  paiil,)  before  tlie  first 
day  of  October  next  ;  and  the  evidence  to  suj  i)ort 
them  to  he  sent  as  above,  on  or  before  the  first 
•lay  of  January,  1837. 

ROTATION    OF     CHOPS. 

For  the  I>est  rotation  of  crops  on  ^he  same 
land,  not  less  than  two  acres,  for  three 
or  four  years  in  succession,  comiiien- 
eing  when  it  is  in  gras.s,  $75  00 

Premium  to  be  claimed  in  December,  18.38,  or 
1839. 

It  is  expected  the  applicant  will  state  the  qual- 
ity and  condition  of  the  land,  when  he  first 
ploughs  or  breaks  it  up;  the  manner  of  preparing 
it  each  year,  specifying  the  times  of  ploughing, 
the  quantity  and  kind  of  manure  used,  the  seed, 
whether  potatoes,  Indian  corn,  or  other  grain, 
phinled  or  .sown,  and  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
grass  seed,  the  time  when  sowed,  and  whether 
with  grain  or  alone,  and  the  quantity  of  produce 
each  year,  including  the  last.  The  applicant's 
own  atatement,  signed,  but  not  sworn  to,  is  all  that 
will  be  required. 

GROWING   AND     PLOUGHING    IN    GREEN    CROPS. 

For  the  best  way  of  improving  and  enrich- 
ing a  poor  or  exhausted  soil,  without 
manure,  by  growing  and  ])loughing 
in  green  vegetable  crops,  $75  00 

Premium  to  be  claimed  in  December,  1838,  or 
1839. 

The  applicant  is  expected  to  state  the  quality 
and  condition  of  his  land  when  he  commences, 
.ind  particularly  his  manner  of  preparing  and  cul- 
tivating it  each  year,  the  times  of  jiloughing,  the 
kind  and  quantity  of  seed  sown  or  planted,  and 
es|jec,ia!ly  the  lime  and  tinies  he  ploughs  it  for  a 
crop  to  turn  in,  the  kind  and  quantity  of  grain  or 
grass  seed  sown,  and  the  time  and  manner  of 
ploughing  the  crop  in,  the  quantity  of  produce,  if 
Huy,  either  year,  and,  if  laid  down  to  pasture,  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  grass.  The  experi- 
ment to  be  made  on  not  less  than  two  acres.  The 
ajiplicant's  statement,  under  his  hand,  is  all  that 
will  he  required. 

MIXED  OR  COMPOST  MANDRE. 

For  a  compost  of  stable  manure,  and  mead- 
ow or  pondliole  mud  or  muck,  with 
or  without  lime,  as  the  applicant 
pleases,  which,  with  the  smallest 
portion  of  stable  manure  and  lime, 
if  used,  shall  approach  nearest  to 
elear  stable  manure,  in  strength  and 
efficacy  in  producing  crops,  $50  00 

Premium  to  he  claimed  in  December,  1838. 

in  order  to  test  the  comparative  strength  and 
(efficacy  of  the  barn  manure  and  the  compost,  it  is 
proposed  that  a  piece  of  land,  not  less  than  an 
acre,  shall  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  and 
.  divided  in  e(|ual  halves  for  quantity  and  quality, 
•  and  that  stable  manure  shall  be  used  on  one  half, 
>and   compost  in   the  same  manner  on  the  other, 
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and  that  corn  or  potatoes  shall  be  planted  in  each, 
and  that  both  shall  be  ploughed,  hoed  and  treated 
in  ev(!ry  respect  alike,  and  an  accurate  account  of 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  crop  on  each  shall 
be  kept,  and  that  the  claimant  of  the  premium,  in 
his  application,  shall  state  that  he  has  proceeded 
in  the  manner  above  jireseribed,  and  the  result. 
If  lime  is  used,  the  quantity  and  quality,  whether 
slackeil  or  not  slacked,  must  he  stated.  .\  state- 
ment, signed  by  hiu)self  and  one  other  reputable 
person,  not  under  oath,  will  be  required. 

VEGETABLE  AND  GRAIN  CROPS. 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Carrots  on  an 

acre,  not  less  than  500  bushels,  $20  00 

For   the   greatest  quatuity  of  Carrot.s   on 

half  an  acre,  not  less  than  250  bushels,     10  00 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  common  Beets 

on  an  acre,  not  less  than  400  bushels,     20  00 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  common  Beets 
on  ha!fan  acre,  not  less  than  200  bush- 
els, 10  00 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Mangel  Jl'urt- 
zel,  or  Scarcity  Root,  on  an  acre,  not 
less  than  600  bushels,  20  00 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  same   on 

half  an  acre,  not  less  than  300  bushels,    10  00 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Sugar  Beets  on 

an  acre,  not  less  than  400  bushels,  20  00 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Sugar  Beets  on 

half  an  acre,  not  less  than  200  bushels,  10  00 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Parsnips  on  an 

acre,  not  less  than  400  bushels,  20  00 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Parsnips  on 

half  an  acre,  not  less  than  200  bushels,  10  00 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Ruta  Baga  on 

an  acre,  not  less  than  600  bushelsi  20  00 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Ruta  Baga  on 

half  an  acre,  not  less  than  300  bushels,  10  00 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  common  Tur- 
nips on  an  acre,  not  less  than  600 
bushels,  20  00 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  same  on 

half  an  acre,  not  less  than  300  bushels,  10  00 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Onions  on  an 

acre,  not  less  than  600  bushels,  20  00 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Onions  on  half 

an  acre,  not  less  than  300  bushels,  10  00 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Cabbages  on 
an  acre,  not  less  than  25  tons  weight, 
free  from  earth  when  weighed,  20  00 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Cabbages  on 

half  an  acre,  not  less  than  13  tons,  10  00 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Vegetables 
(Grain,  Peas,  Beans  excepted),  for 
home  consumption  and  not  for  sale ; 
raised  for  the  keeping  of  stock,  regard 
being  had  to  the  size  of  the  farm  in 
proportion  to  the  crop,  and  to  the 
nuuiher  of  the  stock  kept  ;  and  also 
to  the  respective  value  of  the  vegeta- 
hies  as  food,  and  the  expense  of  rai- 
sing the  same,  30  00 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Indian  Corn 
on  an  .acre,  not  less  than  80  bushels, 
(75  lbs.  in  the  ear  to  he  considered  a 
iMishel,)  20  00 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Wheat  on  an 

acre,  not  less  than  30  bushels,  20  00 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Barley  on  an 

acre,  not  less  than  45  bushels,  20  00 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Rye  on  an  acre, 

not  less  than  30  bushels,  20  00 


For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Miliet  on  an 
acre,  cut  and  cured  for  hay,  not  less 
than  three  tons;  the  claimant  giving 
evidence  of  the  time  of  sowing,  the 
quantity  of  seed  sown,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  hay  produced,  $20  00 

For  the   greatest  quantity  of  dry  Peas  on 

an  acre,  not  less  than  30  bushels,  20  00 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  dry  Beans  on 

an  acre,  not  less  than  30  bushels,  -  20  00 

Fertile  greatest  quantity  of  Mustard  Seed, 

not  less  than  20  bushels,  ■     20  00 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  dressed  Flax, 

not  less  than  500  lbs.  from  au  acre,  20  00 

For  the  greatest  quantity,  and  best  quality 

of  Hemp  on  an  acre,  40  00 

It  is  to  bo  understood  that  the  quantity  of  land 
specified  above,  is,  in  each  case,  to  be  in  one 
piece.  And  the  claimant  of  any  of  the  above  pre- 
miums, shall,  with  one  other  person,  make  a  state- 
ment according  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge 
and  belief,  to  the  following  particulars,  and  shall 
obtain  a  certificate  of  the  measurement  of  the  land 
by  some  sworn  surveyor. 

The  particulars  are, — 

1.  The  condition  of  the  land  in  the  spring  of 
1836. 

2.  The  product,  and  general  state  of  cultivation 
and  (juality  of  manure  used  upon  it  the  preceding 
year. 

3.  The  quantity  ol'  manure  the  present  season. 

4.  The  quantity  of  seed  used. 

5.  The  time  and  manner  of  sowing,  weeding, 
and  harvesting  the  crop,  and  the  amount  of  the 
pro<luct  ascertained  by  actual  measurement,  after 
the  whole  produce  for  which  a  premium  is  claim- 
ed, is  harvested,  and  the  entire  expense  of  cultiva- 
tion. 

6.  Of  Indian  corn,  the  entire  crop  of  the  aero 
to  be  oflTered  for  premium,  is  to  be  measured  in 
the  presence  of  the  claimant,  who  is  to  sign  the 
statement  made  by  the  person  or  persons,  who 
did  harvest  and  measure  it  ;  and  to  be  measured 
between  the  15th  of  November,  1836,  and  the  first 
day  of  January,  1837. 

7.  At  least  forty  bushels  of  the  vegetables,  for 
which  a  premium  is  claimed,  (except  onions,  and 
common  turnips),  are  to  he  weighed,  and  fiftysix 
[lounds,  free  from  dirt,  will  be  considered  as  a 
bushel. 

EXPERIMENTS,    DISCOVERIES    AND    INVENTIONS. 

For  the  experiment  of  turning  in  Green 
Crops  as  a  manure,  on  a  tract,  not 
less  than  one  acre,  and  proving  its 
utility,  giving  a  particular  account  iu 
writing,  of  the  process  and  the  result,  $20  00 

For  an  efiectual  and  satisfactory  Ujode  of 
extirpating  the  Worm  that  attacks 
the  locust  tree,  100  00 

For  a  new,  efiectual,  and  satisfactory  mode 
of  extirpatingthe  Borer  which  attacks 
the  apple  tree,  50  00 

For  any  newly  invented  Agricultural  Im- 
plement, or  Machine,  su|  crior  to  any 
designed  for  the  same  use,  a  reward 
not  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  of  the  invention,    20  00 

To  the  prison  who  shall  (irove,  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Trustees,  that  his 
mode  of  rearing,  feeding  and  fatten- 
ing neat  rattle  is  best,  20  00 
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50  00 


•25  00 


30  00 


For  the  cr.;it.-st  <niaiilily  of  raw  iiiimiuui- 
faciurr.l  Silk,  not  kss  than  10  pomi.ls, 
raised  by  the  claimant,  an.l  presoiilod 
before  the  first  ot  Dec.  1830,  $20  00 

TREKS    AND    LIVE    HTDGRS. 

For  the  best  i>laiitntion  of  White  Oak  trees, 
not  less  than  one  aere  nor  fewer  than 
1000  trees  per  acre  —raised  from  the 
acorn  —  not  less  than  three  years  old, 
and  which  shall  be   in  the  most  thri- 
ving state  on  the  first  of  Sept.  1836, 
For  the  best  [)lantatiou,  not  before  offered 
for  premimn,  of  White  Ash,   Larch 
and   Yellow   Locust  trees,   each   not 
less   than   one  acre,  nor  fewer  than 
1000  trees  per  acre,  to  be  raised  from 
the  seeds,  and    which   trees  not  less 
than  three   years  old,  shall  be  in  the 
most  flourishing  condition  on  the  1st 
September,  1836, 
For  the  best  Thorn  Hedge,  not  less  than 
fifty  rods,  and   which  shall  be  in  the 
most  thi'iving  state  in  1838, 
Claims  under  the  two  last  heads,  together  with 
the  proper   evidence,  must  be  delivered  to  Renja- 
min  Guild,  Esq.  in  Boston,  free  of  sxpensc,  on  or 
before  tbe'first  day  of  January,  1837. 

Claims  for  the  premiums  on  vegetable  and 
grain  crops,  and  experiments  and  inventions,  to- 
gether with  the  evidences  required,  are  to  be  m 
writing  and  sent,  free  of  expense,  to  Benjamin 
Guild,°Esq.  in  Boston,  Assistant  Recording  Secre- 
tary, on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  Decembar  next, 
and  they  will  be  examined  by  the  Committee, 
previous  to  the  7th  day  of  December. 

It  is  understood,  that  whenever,  merely  from 
want  of  competition,  any  of  the  claimants  may  be 
considered  entit'ed  to  the  premium,  under  a  literal 
construction  ;  vet,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
the  object  so  offered  is  not  deserving  of  any  reward, 
the  judges  shall  have  a  right  to  reject  such  claims. 
Persons  to  whom  premiums  shall  be  awarded, 
may,  at  their  option,  have  an  article  of  plate,  with 
suitable  inscriptions,  in  lieu  of  the  money. 

In  cases  where  pecuniary  premiums  are  offered, 
the  Trustees  may,  having  regard  to  the  circum: 
stances  of  the  competitors,  award  either  the  Soci- 
ety's  gold  or  silver  medals,  in  lieu  of  the  pecuniary 
premium  annexed  to  the  several  articles. 

That  if  any  competitor  for  any  of  the  Society's 
I)remiuins  shall  be  discovered  to  have  used  any 
disingenuous  measures,  by  which  the  objects  of 
the  S^ociety  have  been  defeated,  such  person  shall 
not  only  "forfeit  the  premium  which  may  have 
been  awarded  to  him,  but  be  rendered  incapable 
of  being  ever  after  a  competitor  for  any  of  the 
Society's  premiums. 

Time  of  paying  premiums.— The  Treasurer  will 
attend  on  Thursday,  the  8th  of  December,  at  12 
M.  to  pay  all  premiums  awarded. 

All  premiums  not  demanded  within  six  months 
after  they  shall  have  been  awarded,  shall  bs  deem- 
ed to  have  been  generously  given  to  aid  the  funds 
of  the  Society.     By  order  of  the  Trustees, 
JOHN  HEARD,                 ') 
WILLIAM    PRESCOTT,  | 
PETER  C.  BROOKS,       )■  Committee. 
E.  H.  DERBY,                   | 
JOSFAH  QUINCY,  Jr.    j 
March  1,  1836.  


(I'otllie  Noiv  Knsliinil  Fanner.) 
lUKIGATION. 

By  llo.N.  John  W.  Lincoln. 
(Ooiicliided.) 


The   first  Agricultural  School  in  Eurojie   was 
founded  at  Milan  in  1770. 


But  1  return  to  Tatham.  On  page  67,  it  is 
stated,  that  *' the  advantages  arising  from  this 
mode'of  watering  are  many  and  great.  If  it  be 
well  executed,  I  may  freely  venture  to  assert,  that 
this  mode  of  cultivation  will  be  found  mon;  pro- 
ductive than  any  modem  improvement  in  Agri- 
culture. By  it,  land,  whatever  its  kind  or  quality, 
is  increased  to  double  or  treble  its  former  value. 
\nd  it  does  not  derive  this  enriching  power  from 
the  assistance  or  spoil  of  the  neighboring  lauds, 
but  it  iliffuses  a  general  fertility.  Jt  does  not  rob 
the  farm  yard  of  its  stores,  nor  even  take  back 
from  the  abundance  which  it  there  produces:  for 
it  stands  in  need. of  no  dung,  no  expensive  pre- 
paration of  manure  or  compost.  So  that  the 
farmer,  who  occupies  fifty  acres  of  this  watered 
land,  has  a  hundred  tons  of  hay  to  carry  off,  anil 
spend  upon  his  other  grounds.  But  it  is  not 
merely  the  crop  which  constitutes  the  excellence 
of  watering  ;  it  is  the  earlincss  and  certainty  of 
the  crop. 

"  Every  intelligent  farmer  is  sensible  of  the 
great  value  of  grass  very  early  in  the  spring  ;  and 
we  by  watering  have  plenty  of  grass  at  the  begm- 
iiinn-'of  March,  and  when  the  season  is  mild, 
son^ewhat  earlier.  The  ^'ood  effect  this  grass, has 
upon  cattle  that  have  been  unhealthy  or  hard 
wintered,  is  astonishing.  The  second  week  after 
turning  into  the  meadows,  a  very  visible  change 
is  made  in  all  cows,  horses,  and  sheep ;  and  the 
faimers  are  here  enabled  to  begin  cheese-makmg 
at  least  a  month  sooner  than  their  neighbors,  who 
enjoy  not  the  benefit  of  watering  their  lands. — 
And  in  fatting  of  lambs,  the  value  of,  grass  is 
inestimable.      * 

"  With  regard  to  the  certainty  of  a  crop,  I  need 
not  say  much  ;  the  thing  will  speak  for  itself. 
Between  March  and  May  we  are  sure  of  spring 
feed  that  is  worth,  at  least,  a  guinea  per  acre  ;  in 
June  we  have  a  crop  of  grass  that  will  yield  two 
tons  of  hay  per  acre;  and  the  latter  math  is 
always  worth  a  pound.  Let  the  summer  be  ever 
so  dry,  we  have  nearly  the  same  quantity.  After 
the  last  dry  summer,  the  advantage  of  watering 
was  evident;  for  the  neighboring  farmers  were 
obliged  to  come  hither  to  buy  hay,  at  whatever 
price  the  owners  thought  proper  to  demand. 

"  Other  advantages  of  watering  there  are  which 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over  unnoticed.  The  land 
thus  treated  is  continually  improving;  its  herbage, 
if  coarse,  is  fined  ;  its  soil,  if  swampy,  becomes 
sound  ;  and  an  addition  is  made  annually,  both  to 
the  depth  and  quality  of  its  mould. 

«  As  a  kind  of  proof  of  some  ui'  the  above 
assertions,  I  shall  thus  instance  thi.  product  of  one 
of  our  meadows  this  present  year.  It  is  one  that 
has  been  watered  longer  than  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  man  in  the  parish  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
the  best  meadow  upon  the  stream,  nor  has  this 
year  been  a  favorable  one  for  watering.  It  is 
about  six  acres  and  a  half.  The  siiring  feed  of  it 
was  let  for  seven  guineas,  and  well  sujtported  an 
almost  incredible  number  of  sheep  (an  hundred 
and  fifty)  for  two  months  ;  the  hay  was  sold  for 
thirtytwo  guineas,  and  the  latter  math  for  six." 

On  [.age  100,  it  is  said,  "  there  have  been  some 
objections  raised  against  irrigating  by  art,  but  I 
think   these  have   been  founded  on  a  superficial 


view  of  the  subject.  If  it  is  said,  that  much  land 
is  wanted  in  cutting  the  drains  and  trenches,  may 
it  not  be  asked  with  propriety,  if  the  land  does  not 
produce  three  times  as  much  grass  as  before  ;  and 
if  this  is  not  considered  among  the  most  intercsl- 
ing  kinds  of  gain  which  can  be  added  to  annual 
income  ? 

"If  it  is  said  to  be  expensive,  let  me  ask,  if  tlio 
money  thus  sunk  in  ameliorating  the  farm,  does 
not  return  a  better  interest,  and  a  more  permanent 
one,  than  could  have  been  obtaiiK^l  for  the  same 
sum  elsewhere? 

"If  it  is  said  that  the  hay  of  these  meadows  is 
not  so  good  as  others,  it  may  be  re|)lied  that  '  the 
best  proof  of  a  pudding  lies  in  the  eating;'  for 
Mr  Wright  assures  us,  that  he  has  seen  a  cow 
fatted  wholly  on  this  hay,  whicli  sold  for  twenty 
pounds. 

"  Some  again,  it  seems,  have  raised  an  objection 
to  paying  millers  for  the  use  of  water.  If  this  • 
were  a  general  case,  it  would  apply  with  some 
degree  of  weight,  but  not  insurmountably.  Mr 
Wright  gives  as  a  proof  of  this,  that  one  meadow 
of  stxteen  acres,  in  his  ])arish,  pays  six  guineas 
per  annum  to  a  miller  for  the  use  of  bis  water; 
and  if  the  proprietor  did  not  find  his  account  in 
it,  he  would  certainly  decline  it." 

I  have  attempted  to  show,  that  our  climatodoes 
require  the  artificial  use  of  water  on  our  land,  and 
that  it  is  not  "too  expensive  for  our  scale  of  hus- 
bandry." And  while  1  admit  that  "  irrigation  is 
es.sential  in  southern  climes,  as  Italy,  Egypt, 
Spain,  &c.  where  rain  seldom  falls  in  summer, 
and  where  the  heat  is  great  and  unremitting,"  I 
contend  that  it  may  be  profitably  practised  with 
us,  and  i  have  endeavored  to  sustain  this  position 
by' the  uniform  testimony  of  all  the  writers  resi- 
dent in  the  northern  section  of  our  Union  of  whom 
I  have  knowledge  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
practical  farmers.  I  did,  however,  omit  to  refer 
to  a  "Treatise  on  Agriculture,  by  a  Practical  Fur 
mer,"  a  work  well  known  to  Judge  Buel,  and  I 
neglected  to  notice  it,  because  I  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  distinguished  author  had  changed 
his  opinion  since  he  comi)ilBd  that  book.  I  have 
also  adduced  much  authoiity  in  favor  of  irrigation 
derived  from  a  country  where  rain  more  frequently 
falls  in  summer  than  with  ue,  and  where  the  cK- 
mate  is  too  cold  for  the  successful  cultivation  of 
Indian  corn.  / 

And  I  will  here  submit  this  case  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  intelli.gent  farmers  of  our  country, 
soliciting  from  those  who  have  no  personal  know- 
ledn-e  on  this  subject,  that  they  will  examine  for 
themselves,  for  certain  I  am,  that  they  will  never 
re<jrpt  having  made  the  experiment ;  and  this,  it 
is  "desirable  that  they  should  do  as  early  in  the 
season  as  the  weather  will  permit,  that  they  may 
be  able  to  intercept  a  portion  of  those  riches  with 
which  streams  are  in  the  spring  time  fully  loaded, 
and  which  otherwise  would  be  water  borne  to  the 
ocean,  there  to  be  irretrievably  lost. 


Perhaps  the  best  shoe  blacking  in  the  world  is 
Elderberries.  Mash  the  berries  with  your  hand 
in  a  large  kettle  of  water  ;  set  them  in  the  shade 
a  few  days  until  they  ferment ;  then  boil  it  half  a 
day,  filling' it  up  will,  water.  After  it  is  cool, 
strain  and  wring  them  through  a  coarse  cloth,  and 
then  boil  it  down  to  the  thickness  of  molasses.— 
Put  a  small  quantity  with  a  feather  on  a  brush  ; 
rub  the  shoe  till  there  is  a  fine  gloss,  'ihe  same 
will  make  good  writing  ink. 
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THE  GOOD  FARMER. 

To  constitute  an  accomplished  farmer,  one  wlio 
can  piirsiio  tlio  honorable  occupation  to  wliich  he 
belongs,  with  honor,  with  profit,  aud  with  pleasure 
to  himself,  and  with  advantage  to  liis  country, 
the  following  traits  of  character  are  almost  indis- 
pensahle. 

1.  He  must  be  a  man  of  integrity — one  wlio 
would  scorn  to  defraud  his  land,  his  beasts,  his 
servants,  or  his  neighbors  —  because,  by  doing 
either,  he  always  injures  himself,  and  often  injures 
his  country. 

2.  He  must  be  a  man  of  thought  and  reflection 
—  for  without  these  he  can  never  know  how  to 
direct  his  industry,  or  understanding  in  what 
economy  consists  —  and  without  well  directed 
industry,  and  a  wise  and  prudent  economy,  no 
farmer  can  prosper. 

3.  He  must  understand  how  to  create  ami  how 
to  preserve  the  fertility  of  his  land  —  because, 
without  increasing  and  preserving  the  fertility  of 
his  soil,  his  labor  will  generally  prove  to  be  both 
unprofitable  to  himself  and  injurious  to  his  coun- 
try. 

4.  He  must  know  how  to  cultivate  his  land  in 
that  manner  which  will  enable  him  to  obtain  the 
largest  product  it  is  capable  of  yielding  with  least 
expense. 

5.  He  must  understand  the  best  mode  of  rear- 
ing stock,  and  improving  their  breed. 

6.  He  must  have  industry  enough  to  reduce 
his  knowledge  to  practice  —  otherwise  it  can  be 
of  no  value  either  to  himself  or  to  his  country. 

7.  He  must  well  understand  the  distinction 
between  true  and  false  economy,  and  rigidly 
practice  the  former,  and  avoid  the  latter — 'Other- 
wise his  labor  will  only  be  thrown  away. 

8.  He  must  be  too  wise  to  be  vain  and  self- 
conceited  —  otherwise  he  will  be  above  improving 
in  his  profession  —  and  besides  vanity  and  self- 
conceit  are  disgusting  and  odious  to  others,  and 
the  most  certain  and  mfallible  proofs  of  a  weak- 
ened intellect  and  a  corrupt  heart. 

9.  He  must  possess  a  benevolent  temper  and 
disposition  —  because,  without  this,  he  can  never 
so  use  the  product  of  his  last  labors,  as  either  to 
promote  his  own  or  the  happiness  of  others. 

10.  He  must  be  patriotic.  This  will  induce 
him  to  seek  to  promote  the  public  good,  in  wliich 
his  own  interest  is  involved. 

11.  He  must  have  too  much  honorable  inde- 
pendence of  soul  to  be  capable  of  degrading  him- 
self into  a  slavish  partisan  —  otherwise  ho  will 
infallibly  become  the  dupe  of  artfid  and  intriguing 
demagogues,  or  of  corrupt  political  aspirants,  who 
will  be  sure  to  use  him  for  the  accomplishment 
of  their  own  base  purposes,  to  the  great  injury  of 
himself  and  of  his  country. 

12.  And  to  crown  all,  he  should  be  a  man  of 
real  genuine  piety  —  a  piety  that  will  prom()t  him 
in  whatever  he  may  be  engaged,  whether  in  the 
labors  of  the  field,  in  the  duties  pertaining  to 
social  intercourse,  or  in  those  of  devotion,  to  keep 
his  eye  steadily  fi,\ed  on  the  promotion  of  the 
glory  of  God,  by  the  improvement  of  his  whole 
nature,  intellectual,  and  moral,  and  physical,  and 
the  welfare  of  all  around  him,  whose  happiness 
can  be  affected  by  his  conduct. 

Compared  with  such  a  farmer,  to  the  eye  of 
reason  and  of  common  sense,  how  contemptibly 
despicable  do  the  herd  of  the  vidgar  great  appear  1 
To  a  mass  of  dishonesty,  fraud  and  deceit,  which 
would  well  nigh  disgrace  a  penitentiary,  a  disgust- 


ing bloated  vanity,  a  mean,  base,  and  contracted 
selfishness,  at  war  with  every  noble  and  generous 
emotion  of  the  human  soul  —  these  latter  charac- 
ters not  unfrequently  add  the  unsurpassable  stu- 
pidity, of  believing  that  their  wealth,  or  th'^ir 
station,  entitles  them  to  a  superiority  over  the 
honest,  the  intelligent,  the  virtuous,  and  the  pat- 
riotic farmer,  contrasted  with  whom,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  every  virtuous  and  intelligent  being,  they 
occupy  a  rank  no  less  inferior  in  dignity  and 
worth,  than  that  of  the  most  worthless  profligate, 
swindling  culprit,  when  compared  with  the  most 
honorable  and  exalted  of  those  distinguished  ben- 
efactors of  mankind,  whose  v  irtues  and  whose 
talents  have  shed  a  lustre  on  the  dignity  of  hu- 
man nature. — Tennessee  Farmer. 


ENGIiISH  CUIiTIVATION. 

I  had  heard  and  read  much,  before  [  went  to 
England,  of  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  roads,  and  of  the  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion which  prevails  throughout  the  country.  But 
when  I  came  to  see  those  things  with  my  own 
eyes,  I  found  that  my  previous  conceptions  were 
extremely  inadequate.  I  cannot  do  justi(;e,  at  all, 
to  any  of  those  objects ,  which  interested  and 
delighted  me  so  much  the  moment  I  saw  them. 
But  imagine  yourself  safely  landed,  as  1  was,  at 
Liverpool  in  the  mouth  of  April.  You  recollect 
that  in  New  England,  and  even  much  farther 
south,  winter  still  lingers — that  the  fields  are 
brown,  the  trees  leafless,  and  tlie  roads  bad.  Not 
so  in  England.  You  take  the  coach  for  London. 
As  you  go  out  of  town  you  are  very  much  sur- 
prised to  see  a  deep  June  vegetation,  especially 
when  you  recollect  that  you  are  in  the  fift.yfourth 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  you  ascribe  it  to  some 
peculiar  advantage  of  soil,  or  early  exposure.  But 
as  you  are  borne  rapidly  along,  you  fintl  other 
fields  still  more  verdant.  The  scene  opens  wider. 
Field  beyond  field,  and  lawn  beyond  lawn,  rises 
in  endless  prospective.  The  farms  are  regularly 
laid  out  into  squares  and  parallellograms,  of  Ijom 
two  to  forty  acres  ;  and  in  general  are  laid  down 
as  smooth  a  level  as  the  roller  can  make  them. 
Here  is  a  luxuriant  wheat  field,  and  there  a  meatl- 
ow,  and  next  a  rich  pasture,  and  there  Inisy  pre- 
parations for  putting  in  potatoes  or  turnips;  and 
there  barley  or  oats  just  shooting  up  from  th  j  dark 
and  rich  soil.  But  scarcely  a  rod  of  fence,  such 
as  we  meet  with  everywhere  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  do  you  see  in  your  two  hundred  miles 
ride  from  Liverpool  to  the  metropolis.  All  is 
hawthorn;  and  these  hedges,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  kept  neatly  trimmed  about  the  garden 
and  farm-houses,  and  by  the  road-side,  add  more 
to  the  beauty  of  the  country  than  any  description 
had  pictured  upon  my  mind.  The  common 
method  of  making  the  hedge  is  this  ;  first  the 
ridge  is  thrown  up,  perha|)S  a  foot  abave  the  level 
of  the  fields  which  are  to  be  fenced  off;  then  the 
young  thorn  is  to  bs  planted  in  two  parallel  rows, 
about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  apart.  The  growth 
is  not  very  rapid ;  but  when  it  has  attained  the 
height  of  four  or  five  feet,  in  about  as  many  years, 
it  becomes  so  dense  that  no  domestic  animals  would 
think  of  breaking  through  it.  The  leaf  is  sniall, 
deeply  verdant,  and  beautifully  serrated.  In  the 
month  of  May  these  hedges  are  clothed  with  a 
white  fragrant  blossom,  very  much  resembling 
that  of  the  thorn  in  our  own  country  ;  and  it  is 
then  that  the  honeysuckle  and  other  wild  flowers 


unfold  their  bright  hues  and  mingle  their  sweetness 
witli  the  hawthorn.  In  the  hedges,  trees,  such  as 
the  oak,  the  elm,  and  the  horse  chesnut,  are  plant- 
ed, sometimes  in  rows,  near  together,  but  oftener 
far  apart,  so  that  each  one  rises  and  waves  by 
itself  over  the  humbler,  but  no  less  charm- 
ing growth  below.  Single  trees  very  large,  are 
sprinkled  here  and  there  in  every  direction,  and 
every  now  and  then  you  catch  a  glimpse  in  the 
distance,  of  a  grove,  or  circular  clump,  which  adds 
not  a  little  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  as  intending  ta  con- 
fine tiiese  remarks  to  what  I  saw  of  the  country 
between  Liverpool  and  London,  as  if  they  were 
richer  or  more  highly  cultivated  than  other  parts 
through  which  I  afterwards  travelled,  for,  in  truth, 
it  is  less  so.  With  the  exceptions  of  the  downs, 
and  here  and  there  a  heath,  what  I  saw  of  the 
English  scenery,  taken  altogether,  very  much  sur- 
passed my  expectations  —  not  in  boldness,  not  in 
grandeur  —  hut  in  richness  and  beauty.  It  seemed 
to  me,  as  I  passed  rapidly  along,  from  town  to 
town,  and  from  city  to  city,  more  like  one  inter- 
minable series  of  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds, 
than  anything  else  to  which  I  could  compare  it. 
in  addition  to  what  I  have  already  mentioned, 
the  turreted  castles  and  halls  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry ;  their  immense  parks  and  princely  do- 
mains, sometimes  embracing  several  miles  square 
of  fine  territory,  and  enclosing  gardens,  lawns,  and 
forests,  adorned  with  avenues,  and  fishponds,  and 
streams.  All  these  and  many  other  features  of 
the  island,  serve  to  increase  your  admiration  of 
what  nature  and  industry  and  taste  have  done  for 
our  '  father  '  land  ! — Br  Huviphrey's  Tour. 

Silk  Culture. — We  have  received  from  an 
esteemed  and  highly  respected  correspondent,  the 
following  communication,  which  we  reconnnend 
to  such  of  our  readers  as  have  an  opportunity  to 
cultivate  the  Mulberry  Tree: — 

"  As  it  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that 
the  raising  of  raw  silk  can  be  made  very  profitable 
in  our  vicinity, —  we  should  think  that  gentle- 
men who  have,  or  can  afford  to  have,  country 
seats  in  the  neighborhood,  would  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  this  business  as  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
profit.  'I  he  usual  course  of  farming  pursued  by 
city  farmers,  produces  frequently  more  pleasure 
than  profit ;  for 

"  He  that  would  by  farming  thrive, 
Must  either  hold  the  plough,  or  drive." 

Indeed  the  labor  required  by  the  conunon  modes 
of  agriculture  is  very  expensive,  and  the  attention 
and  care  requisite  in  a  successful  application  of  it 
must  be  unremitting.  A  silk  fartn,  however,  may 
be  conducted  on  a  small  space  and  with  small 
expense  ;  and  those  who  would  not,  for  want  of 
strength  or  inclination,  cope  with  the  irksome 
labors  of  the  dairy  and  the  loom,  would  t.ike  plea- 
sure in  attending  to  the  interesting  details  of  such 
an  establishment,  connected  with  a  country  resi- 
dence. To  make  a  country  retreat  truly  i)leasant, 
we  must  associate  with  it  some  idea  of  utility. 
We  must  have  some  occupation  there,  as  a  re- 
source against  that  ennui  which  too  often  cankers 
its  pleasures. 

The  vicinity  of  our  city,  in  every  direction, 
presents  nuiTjerous  eligible  situations  for  genteel 
retirement,  coiiuceted  with  the  pursuits  suggested, 
and  the  facility  of  comnninicalion  by  steam-boats 
and   rail-road,  will   render  a  large   circle  of  the 
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iintry  around  Boston,  in  fact,  a  part  of  tlio  city, 
thus  turning  our  cj'ms  to  the  country,  wc  koop 
adily  in  view  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  tliis 
,  of  wliich  we  are  justly  proud." — Centinel. 


Krom  the  Esses  Norlll  Register. 
Curious. — We  suppose  it   is  known  to  most  of 
our  readers,  tliat  there  is  a  hird    ealled  the  Cross 


Singular  Trek. — We  are  credibly  informed 
that  there  is  now  slaiidiiifj  in  the  north  part  of 
Haverstraw,  an   apple  tree  set  out  hy  a  Mr   Te- 


ITEMS. 

Caulioti  against  Poisons. — Housekeepers  should 
cautious  about  usini;  glazed  earthen  vessels  for 
ling  confections,  either  preserved  in  acids,  or 
lie  to  undergo  acetous  fermentation.     The  lead 

eJ  in  the  process  of  glazing  is  deadly  poison, 
lisengaged   by  the  action  of  the  acids,  and 

Tuses    itself  through  the  entire  contents  of  the 

ssel  tVom  which  it  is  corroded.  Many  persons, 
aware  of  this  fact,  preserve  pickles  and  sweet- 

sats  in  glazed  earthen  jars,  and  from  the  dele- 
ious  change  which  the  confections  undergo,  in 

nsequenee,  lose  their  health,  if  not  their  lives, 
thout  ever  suspecting  the  cause. 

Tomato Tt  is  said  that  the  juice  of  the  tomato 

le  contains  a  most  superb  innate  green  coloring, 

ich  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  dye,  and  may 

made  of  all  the  various  shades  of  green,  from 

dark  to  light  pale  green,  and  when  mixed  with 

ner  colors,  this  green  coloring  is  thought  to  have 

tronger  basis  than  any  other  vegetable. 

Colton  Jor  Tooth-ache Among  the  best  reme- 

s  for  tooth-ache,  and  swollen  face,  is  cotton  ; 
t  as  much  into  the  mouth  as  can  conveniently 
kept  in,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  pain  and  inflam- 
ition  will  be  gone,  if  the  swollen  ])art  of  the 
e  is  covered  with  cotton,  the  swelling  will  soon 
ppear. 

Vinegar   in    Cream Sir :  The    difficulty  and 

••or  frequently  at_tending  the  churning  of  butter, 

me  to  try  a  variety  of  experiments  ta  ascertain 

method  could  he  discovered  for  making  butter 

■me  quicker  than  the  usual  mode.      After  trying 

'•eral    things,   I   found    that  by  adding   a  table 

jonfull  of  good  vinegar  to  four  gallons  of  cream, 

lien  put  into  the  churn,  I  obtained  butter  in  from 

•en  to  eight  minutes.     If  this  information  will 

of  any  service  to  your  subscribers,  you  are  at 

lerty  to  publish  it. — Far.  and  Mec. 

^Potato  Balls. — A  lady  of  our  acquaintance  re- 
unmends  the  following  preparation  :  Mix  mashed 
aatoes  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  —  roll  them  into 
Ills  —  flour  them,  or  egg  and  bread  crum  them, 
d  fry  them  in  clear  drippings,  or  lard,  or  brown 
m  in  a  Dutch  oven. 

To  preserve  Books. — A  few  drops  of  any  per- 
ned  oil  will  secure  libraries  from  the  consiKning 
s  of  mould  and  dumjj.  Russian  leather 
)ich  is  perfumed  with  the  tar  of  the  birch  tree, 
ver  moulders;  and  irierchants  sufler  large  bales 
this  leather  to  remain  in  the  Loudon  doeks, 
owing  that  it  cannot  sustain  any  injury  from 
rap.  This  manner  of  preserving  books  with 
rfumed  oil  was  known  to  the  ancients.  The 
)mans  used  oil  of  cedar  to  preserve  valuable 
SS.  Hence  the  expression  used  by  Horace, 
Digna  cedro,"  meaning  any  work  worthy  of 
ing  anointed  with  cedar  oil,  or,  in  other  words, 
Drthy  of  bei  ig  preserved  and  remembered. — 
reen.  Gaz. 

To  kill  Rats  or  Crows. — Bruise  half  an  ounce 
IX  vomica,  and  soak  twentyfonr  hours  in  warm 
ater;  then  add  four  quarts  corn,  and  soak  it 
<elve  hours;  then  sow  the  corn  on  the  grouud 
imediately  after  planting. 


bill,  on  account  of  the  fact,  that  the  extremities  of  neyek  upwards  of  thirty  yars   smce,  and  which 

its  beak   cross  each    other.      It  is   an    instance   of  j  now  exhibits  the  followmg  singular  ],henomena. 

defect  of  adaptation,  as  has  been  alleged  bv  those,  I       About  twenty   years  smce  and  late    m    the  fall, 

'  who  charge  God  foolishly.'     The    ingenuity  and  |  after  the  leaves  of  other  trees   had    Jallen_  to  the 

research  of  Dr  Paley  even,  did  not  enable  him 


give  a  good  and  satisfactory  answer  this  allega- 
tion. It  remained  foranght  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary, for  a  naturalist  in  our  own  county,  [Mr 
Oakes  of  Ipswich,]  to  make  the  full  discovery  of 
the  use  of  such  a  formation  of  the  beak  of  this 
bird.  We  heard  him  iu  a  lecture  give  an  account 
somewhat  like  the  following.  Being  out  one  day 
in  ques't  of  some  new  variety  of  bird,  he  shot  at 
one  upon  a  pine  tree  and  having  broken  its  wing, 
it  fell  into  his  possession,  and  proved  to  be  the 
cross-bill.  He  immediately  resolved  to  find  out 
if  possible,  what  was  the  substance  on  which  it 
fed,  and  the  use  of  such  peculiar  conformation  of 
the  mouth.  On  presenting  to  it  various  substan- 
ces, he  found  it  unable  to  pick  them  up,  and 
after  many  vain  efforts  to  find  a  substance  which 
it  could  or  would  eat,  lie  almost  despaired  of  suc- 
ceeding, and  feared  the  bird  must  die  of  starva- 
tion. 

He  suddenly  bethought  him  however,  that  the 
bird  was  found  on  a  pijie  tree.  He  brought 
therefore  some  of  the  seeds  of  the  pine,  (i.  e.  burs 
some  four  inches  long,  composed  of  scales,)  and 
laid  them  before  the  almost  famished  bird,  when 
immediately  he  put  his  peculiar  apparatus  into 
successful  operation,  and  gave  indication  that  he 
felt  himself  at  home.  He  thrust  his  closed  beak 
between  the  scales,  then  Cfiened  his  mouth,  so 
that  the  scales  were  so  far  distended  as  to  loosen 
the  real  seed,  which  has  a  thin  dry  membrane 
attached  to  it,  to  serve  as  a  lying-  to  favor  its  wide 
circulation.  With  his  slimy  tongue  which  stuck 
to  this  membrane,  he  drew  the  seed  into  his 
mouth,  and  then  withdrew  his  beak.  But  how 
should  he  swallow  the  seed  with  this  husky  mem- 
brane attached  to  it  ?  This  difficulty  he  remeved 
in  the  following  manner. — With  much  dexterity 
he  turned  the  seed  so  as  to  place  the  membrane 
between  the  crossed  part  of  his  beak,  which  he 
used  as  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  trimmed  his  seed 
to  his  own  liking,  and  swallowed  it.  All  this  was 
done  with  so  much  facility  that  he  very  soon  sat- 
isfied bis  hunger.  This  one  fact  is  worth  a  for- 
tune to  the  naturalist,  and  demonstrates  to  vhe 
humble  believer  in  the  Supreme  Being,  that  it  is 
the  height  of  presumption  for  any  man  to  allege 
that  any  thing  is  made  in  vainv  'Not  a  sparrow 
fails  to  the  ground  without  bis  notice  ;'  not  a 
bird  is  fed  without  his  all-wise  provision  for  it. 


round,  this  tree  put  forth  buds,  and  on  the  very 
eve  of  winter  appeared  iu  full  bloom,  with  all  the 

reen  leaves,  ihe  full  grown  plossoins,  the  odour, 
and  beauty,  and  freshness  of  May  upon  it.  Since 
that  time,  but  one  half  the  branches  of  this  tree 
have  borne  each  year  ;  that  portion  of  the  branche.'s 
composing  the  south  hall,  bearing  one  year,  and 
those  com|iosiiig  the  north,  tlie  next  year,  and 
thus  alternately  changing  from  year  to  year.  The 
branches  that  do  not  bear,  during  the  time  of 
their  barrenness,  appear  entirely  dead,  but  the 
next  season  they  revive  again,  and  put  forth  their 
blossoms,  while  the  opposite  branches,  as  hy  pre- 
concerted arrangement,  take  their  place  and  seem- 
ingly dwindle  into  decay. — JVorth  River' Times. 


BusiNESS-^BusiNESs. — A  gentleman  just  re- 
turned from  a  commercial  tour  in  the  English 
manufacturing  districts,  mentions  to  us,  that  at  no 
former  period,  or  at  least  for  many  years,  has 
there  been  such  briskness  in  nearly  all  the  de- 
partments of  manufactures  as  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. Many  of  the  manufacturers  and|merchants 
hive  orders  on  hand  which  it  would  require 
twelve  months  to  execute.  Some  are  literally 
refusing  orders  for  goods,  and  not  sending  out 
their  travellers,  but  trensacting  business  by  letter. 
A  vast  quantity  of  goods  now  preparing  is  for  the 
United  States  of  America  ;  the  stagnation  of  trade 
in  that  country,  caused  by  the  agitation  of  the 
Bank  question,  having  been  succeeded  by  a  cor- 
responding activity  of  all  kinds  of  traffic.  A  mer- 
chant the  other  day,  received  an  order  from  Amer- 
ica for  £1,000  worth  of  nails,  which  he  could  get 
no  nail-manufacturer  to  begin  executing  sooner 
than  three  mouths  afterwards.  Such  accounts  as 
these  are  exceedingly  gratifying,  and  we  are  glad 
to  say  that  a  similar  healthful  demand  is  in  oper- 
ation for  several  of  our  Scotch  manufactures. — 
Scotchman. 


Profits  of  the  White  Ash. — A  perso.n  in 
this  town  last  season  happening  to  pass  p.  white 
ash  tree  that  had  just  been  felled  for  firewood, 
took  a  fanry  to  it  for  sawing,  and  buying  it  very 
cheap,  carried  two  cuts  to  mill.  He  sawed  them 
up  into  two  inch  plank  and  carried  them  to  New 
Haven  to  market,  and  soli!  them  at  the  rate  of  §1 
per  thousand,  board  measure.  The  butt-log,  very 
clear  stufl^,  brought  14,40,  and  the  next  cut,  about 
S26,  say  $70  in  the  whole.  Supposing  we  should 
cultivate  white  ash  trees,  as  well  as  locusts  and 
mulberries. — J^orth  Hampton  Gazette. 


The   only    Agricultural   School  in   the   United 
States,  is  Rensselaer  School,  at  Troy,  in  NewYork, 


Garlic. — The  medical  properties  of  garlic  are 
various.  In  dropsical  complaints,  asthmas  and 
agues,  it  is  said  to  have  been  successfully  used. 
Some  instances  have  occured,  in  deafness,  of  the 
beneficial  eff'c;cts  of  wrapping  a  clove  of  garlic  in 
muslin  aaa  putting  it  into  the  ear.  As  a  medi- 
cine internally  taken,  it  is  usually  administered  as. 
a  brtliis,  or  made  into  pills.  Its  smell  is  consid- 
fefid  an  infallible  remedy  against  vapors  and  as. 
useful  in  nearly  all  nervous  disorders  to  which 
females  are  subject.  An  oil  is  sometimes  pre- 
pared from  gaalic,  which  is  so  heavy  as  to  sink  m 
water;  but  the  virtues  of  this  pungent  vegetable- 
are  more  perfectly  and  more  readily  extracted  by 
spirit  of  wine  than  in  any  other  way,  A  syrup- 
also  is  made  from  it. 

The  juice  of  garlic  is  said  to  be  the  best  and 
strongest  cement  that  can  be  adopted  for  broKem 
glass  and  china,  leaving  little  or  no  mark  if  i  ised- 
Wth  care.  Snails,  worms,  and  the  grubs  or  ',arVJe' 
of  bisects,  as  well  as  moles  and, other  vermi'  j,  maj" 
ba  <lriv  en  away  by  placing  pnaparatious  o  f  garhc- 
itl  or  near  their  haunts. — Domestic  Bnv  jdoptdia-, 

Atte.Blion  to  decorum   is  one   -of  «  ,he  greatest 
bu  Iwar  ks  to  female  virtue. 
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[Ij'IfiiTiCE.— The  business  of  i(ir  New  England  Seed 
Store  and  Fanner,  will  bo  continued  as  heretofore,  and 
all  orders  or  letters  may  he  direnled  to  Geo.  CBARaETT, 
until  further  notice. 


P.IRMERS-  WORK. 

Ploughing. — Light  sandy  soils  had  better  be  ploughed 
in  the  spring  and  not  hite  in  autumn,  lest  they  become 
too  porous  and  are  washed  away  by  the  rains  and  floods 
of  fall  and  winter.  A  light  soil,  which  is  naturally  too 
loose  fir  fertility,  would-be  injured  by  late  fall  plough- 
in".  In  ploughing  lands  of  any  description,  hut  more 
particularly  a  light  soil,  care  should  be  taken  to  draw  the 
furrows  as  nearly  level,  or  as  horizontally  as  possible, 
otherwise  every  furrow  becomes  the  channel  of  a  water 
course,  and  the  lightoiit  and  best  part  of  tiie  land  is  swept 
away.  If  the  land  is  liglit  and  sandy,  it  will  be  best  lo 
turn  it  over  as  flat  as  possible.  Harrow  it  lengthwise  o( 
the  furrow,  so  as  to  fill  the  little  intervals  between  the 
furrow  slices,  and  pass  a  heavy  roller  over  it.  But  if  the 
soil  is  of  a  stiff,  heavy,  adliesive  nature,  the  furrow  slices 
need  nut  bo  laid  so  flat  as  to  prevent  air  from  pervading 
theirsides  and  lower  parts.  The  depth  of  the  ploughing 
should  be  regulated  by  the  kind  of  crop  proposed,  the 
depth  of  the  mould,  and  the  means  of  improving  it.  It 
is  wrong  to  turn  up,  at  once,-  a  great  body  of  hungry 
earth,  unless  you  have  plenty  of  manure  with  which  to 
fieed  it.  A  soil  naturally  shallow  should  he  made  deeper 
by  degrees,  and  no  more  barren  earth  should  be  turned 
np  at  a  time  than  you  hwe  the  means  of  enriching  with 
manure. 

Spring  Wheat. — We  believe  that  wheat  would  flour- 
ish better  if  it  were  buried  deeper  than  it  generally  is  in 
broad  cast  sowing.  Wheat  has  two  distinct  sets  of  roots, 
which  serve  to  fix  the  pl.-int  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  to 
draw  nouiishment  from  different  quarters.  A  practical 
farmer  recommends  the  following  process  to  be  observed 
inthe  culture  of  this  important  product. 

"  The  only  successful  course  is  to  prepare  the  seed 
about  ton  days  befora  sowing  time.  This  is  done  by 
sclccling  clean  plump  seed,  passing  it  through  water  in  a 
tub,  about  half  a  bushel  at  a  time,  and  washing  it,  and 
skimming  ofl"  all  matter  tliat  floats,  then  empty  it  into  a 
basket  to  drain,  then  lay  it  on  a  clean  floor  and  rake  in 
two  quarts  of  slacked  lime  and  one  quart  of  plaster  to  the 
bushel,  and  if  too  dry  sprinkle  on  water,  and  continue  to 
stir  it  til  all  is  covered  with  the  lime  and  plaster.  In 
this  way  you  may  proceed  till  you  have  prepared  your 
whole  seed.  Let  it  remain  in  a  heap  one  day,  then 
spre'id  it,  and  remove  it  daily  till  it  becomes  perfectly 
dry  ;  it  is  then  fit  to  sow,  and  you  may  sow  it  if  the  land 
should  be  quite  wet. 

**  The  quantity  of  wheat  to  an  acre  should  be  one 
bushel  and  twenty  quarts.  In  the  process  of  sowing  you 
may  not  be  able  to  apportion  your  seed  exactly  to  the 
acre  ;  therefore,  when  you  have  sowed  and  ploughed  in 
the  quantity  proposed  fur  the  acre,  you  may  gather  all 
that  remains,  with  the  lime  and  plaster,  and  sow  it  on 
the  whole  piece  of  land,  passing  across  the  furrows 
This  will  make  it  even  and  cause  a  very  equal  distribu 
tion  of  the  seed,  which  may  then  be  harrowed.  After 
the  wheat  has  come  up  three  or  four  inches  above  ground, 
sow  one  bushel  of  plaster  to  the  acre,  or  house  ashes 
equivalent,  as  you  please,  or  leached  ashes,  increasing 
the  quantity." 


OiTS  cannot  be  sown  too  early  in  ihe  sprjng,  after  the 
ground  is  thawed  and  become  dry  enough  for  sowing. 
Three  bushels  of  seed,  according  to  Deane,  is  ihe  usual 
quantity  sown  on  an  acre.  Tills  quantity  will  be  rather 
more  than  enough  on  a  rich  soil ;  if  the  soil  be  poor,  the 
quantity  of  seed  should  be  greater. 

Oats  have  strong  piercing  roots,  and  are  called  hearty 
feeders,  so  that  they  can  find  their  nourishment  in  stiff 
soils ;  and  for  the  same  reason  they  produce  great  crops, 
when  sown  after  one  ploughing.  It  was  formerly  the 
custom  to  cross  plough  and  liarrow  for  oats,  but  it  l.as 
been  found  that  when  sward  land  is  well  turned  over, 
the  sod  ought  not  lobe  disturbed  until  at  least  two  crops 
have  been  taken  from  the  field.  Plaster  is  said  to  be  an 
excellent  manure  for  oats. 


(For  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
TREES  ISfJURED  BY  MICE. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — Having  repeatedly  suffered  by  depre- 
dations from  niirc,  in  the  manner  complained  of  by  "  A 
Subscrilji  r  "  in  yinirlast,  I  feel  myself  pathetically  trailed 
on  to  answer  liis  plaintive  enquiries  respecting  his  muti- 
lated trees,  "  Wliat  can  be  done  .'  Can  they  be  saved  ?  " 
Should  I  fail  of  administering  consolation,  I  hope  in  the 
detail  of  my  personal  experience  he  may  find  the  discus- 
sion beneficial. 

A  few  years  since,  I  turned  up  a  piece  of  grjiss  land, 
late  in  autumn,  on  which  I  had  planted  a  young  orchard. 
Not  h;ving  been  broken  by  tlie  harrow,  the  sods  furnish- 
ed most  desirable  winter  quarters  for  the  mice.  The 
snow  was  deep,  and  afforded  foraging  two  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  trees  were  barked  in  many  instances  to 
this  extent.  Desirous,  if  possible,  to  save  my  trees,  I 
adopted  a  mode  similar  to  the  one  quoted  from  GoodseU's 
Farmer,  in  your  editorial  remarks.  Experiments  were 
made  on  trees  decorticated  from  three  inches  to  two  feet. 
Those  near  the  ground  occasioned  but  little  trouble. 
The  earth  was  raised  and  pressed  hard  above  the  arti- 
ficial conductors.  Where  a  portion  of  the  bark  was  un- 
injured, I  placed  one  or  more,  as  the  case  required, 
covering  the  surface  with  grafting  mortar,  well  piopor- 
tioned  with  clay  and  cow  dung,  and  secured  the  whole 
with  envelopes  of  strong  matting.  This  was  my  prac- 
tice with  all  trees  where  the  injury  did  not  extend  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  height.  Where  "  the  bark 
was  lemoved  too  high  up  to  be  conveniently  covered 
with  earth,"  I  adopted  the  same  method  ;  but  instead 
of  "  strips  of  cotton  cloth"  I  formed  a  Ijox  with  four 
pieces  of  board,  sufficiently  high  and  capacious,  and 
filled  it  with  hard  pressed  earth,  keeping  it  in  due  mois 
ture.  The  trees  were  enclosed  in  this  manner  fir  three 
seasons.  Every  thing  appeared  to  go  on  well,  and  pro- 
mised success.  When  the  boxes  had  fallen  from  decay, 
the  scions  had  become  stout  and  well  imited  at  their  ex- 
tremities. I  congr.-itulated  myself  with  the  flattering 
prospect  of  not  only  saving  my  trees,  but  that  the  success 
of  the  experiment  would  be  a  boastful  acquisition.  The 
stem  appeared  hardy  enough  tosuslain  the  trees  until  the 
artificial  props  were  of  sufficient  size  and  strength  to  sup- 
port tije'm.  Under  my  sanguine  expectations,  I  did  not 
contemplate  a  very  obvious  catastrophe,  wliich  might 
and  did  await  them.  My  orchard  w.is  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  subject  to  whirling  flaws  and  gusts  of  wind 
By  a  furious  onset  of  this  description,  they  were  twisted 
and  levelled  to  the  dust !  Thus  my  long  course  of  labor 
and  flattering  experiment  was  prostrated  ;  and  with  it  all 
confidence  in  any  successfid  attempt  to  obviate  an  evil 
which  ought  at  once  to  have  been  submitted  to  as  irrepa- 
rable. The  most  of  my  trees  were  in  a  condition  to  be 
grafted  at  or  below  the  surface.  The  trees  partially  de- 
nuded were  the  only  ones  of  the  number  which  required 
extensive  application,  that  are  now  valuable.  The  fissures 


between  the  natural  and  artificial  wood  are  closed 
ingno  vestige  of  former  injury. 

Your  closing  recommendation,  Mr  Editor,  in  my  opin 
ion,  contains  the  best  practical  advice  on  the  subjeci 
where  grafting  the  stock  isinadmissablc.  And  by  addin^ 
the  injury  by  mice  lo  that  of"  calves,"  your  correspond  ' 
em  will  have  a  coiiilensed  (and  I  trust  a  satisfactory)  an 
swer  to  both  his  enquiries. 

Ilespeclfully  and  truly,  your  friend, 
Worcester,  March  25,  1836.  O.  Fiskk. 

To  T.  G.  Fessenuen,  Esq. 


(Comniuhicatioii.) 
TO  A  SNOW-DROP. 

Sweet  promise  of  the  Spring, 
Anil  the  first  offspring  of  serener  Bkies  : 
Tho'  thou  wert  rear'd  amid  thej-uthless  winds 
Of  chill  adversity  ;  o'er  Winter's  tyrant  sway, 
I  hail  thee  as  the  herald  of  the  victory. 

What  tho'  thy  pallid  leaves  exhale 
No  precious  fragrance  to  the  inconstant  wind  ; — 
Is  this  the  grief  which  thus  reclines  thy  head — 
Or  is  it  because  thy  tender  form  ne'er  found 
A  sweet  asylum  in  Matilda's  bosom  i 

For  such  a  fate  — 
Had  nature  given  thy  reign  to  warmer  suns  — 
Thou  would'st  have  seen  the  rose  suffus'd  with  blushoal 

March  I2th.  »     »     »      , 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICUtTURAIj  SOCIETT* 

Saturday,  March  26. 

EXHIBITION   OF  FRUITS. 

Apples. — Ribstone  Pippins  from  R.  Manning,  Salem, 
Also,  a  Seedling  Apple  from  Rev.  Mr  Punchard,  Ply. 
mouth,  N.  H. 

A  Seedling  Apple,  of  high  flavor,  not  quite  in  eating, 
from  the  garden  of  the  late  Samuel  Hastings,  Boston. 
For  the  Committee.         B.  V.  French. 

[D=An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held 
Saturday,  April  2d,  in  Cornhill,  at  a  room  opposite  theil 
former  hall,  at  11  o'clock,  A.M. 

E.  Weston,  Jr.,  Rcc.  Sec. 


(Communication.) 
Select  List  of  Pears. — Mr  Fessenden  ;  Sir,  permit 
me  to  add,  as  the  season  is  approaching  for  planting  out 
trees,  and  inserting  scions,  and  as  enquiries  are  fre- 
quently made  by  young  horticulturists  for  the  best  kind« 
of  fruit,  the  following  are  named  as  amongst  the  best 
Pears  that  were  presented  and  tasted  at  the  Society'j 
rooms  the  last  season.  They  are  not  placed  in  the  order 
of  their  ripening,  or  of  their  excellence.  Of  the  new 
kinds,  there  were  the  Phillips,  Columbia,  Virgaliou, 
Bartlett's  Seedling,  and  Durfee  ;  of  other  pears,  the 
Downton,  Summer  Thorn,  Washington,  Maria  Louise, 
Green  Catharine,  Suriass  Virgaliou,  Bergamot  Syl. 
vanche,  Johonnet,  Dearborn's  Seed'ing,  Summer  Ros8, 
Raymond,  Fulton,  Bowdoin,  Passe  Colmar,  St  Ghislain, 
Beurre  Ronville,  Urbaniste,  or  Beurre  Knox,  Lowell 
Pear,  Saunders'  Beurre,  Andrews,  Bufl'um,  Beurre  Col- 
mar d'Automne,  Dix,  Julienne,  Autumn  Superb,  Til- 
lington,  Mouille  Bouche,  Hanna's,  Broca's  Bergamot, 
Burgamcester,  Echasserie,  of  Boston,  and  one,  name  un- 
known, from  Gen.  Lyman.  There  were  many  others  of 
great  excellence,  which  are  well  known,  and  were  fre- 
quently tasted  at  the  Committee's  tables. 

Yours,  with  respect,         B.  V.  French. 


*,*Acommimication  from  Mr  Woodward,  of  Newton, 
is  deferred  till  our  next,  for  want  of  room. 
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IGUTON  MAllKET,— M»Ni)*v,  March  28,  ls3(i. 
l!f|'orleil  lurllii?  Daily  AilviTlisnT  s.  I'iUiiot. 

t    M:irket  440  Ueof  Cattle,  50  pair   Working  O.vn 
C"ws    ami    Calves,  240    Slieep,  and  50  Swine.     50 

r  C.illk' unsold. 

RICKS — Beef  CtiHlc — Last  wefk's  prices  were  liardly 

iniiid  lor  a  like  quality.     Wo  no  ice  a  few  yokes  i>.\tra 

■11  al  lus.     Also,  a  yoke  or  two  very  fine,  ted  hy  C"l. 

Stebbens,  ol  Decrliclil,  sold   on  tiie   hoof,  probably 

liigli  price.     We  quote  first  quality  at  Xls  a  42s  Cd  ; 
ond  do.  lit  33s  u  3(is  ;  third  do.  28s  a  323. 
Vorliin"  Oxen. — Sales  were  made  at  S51,  60,  84,  90, 
110.  ° 

lies  :iiid  Calves.— Sales  were  noticed  at  $J9,  22,  25, 

35 
'liciji — Lots  were  taken  at  2Ss6d,   33s,  lid,  and  48s. 

in/ic — One  lot  of  30  sold  at?  lor  sows  and  8  for  bar- 
Several  lots  more  were  wanted  at  the  same  price. 
relail,  8  for  soivs  and  S)  for  barrows. 


iliiaU'.l 


HUUSJS  and  LAXU  FOR  SALK, 

iiq^  street,  iio.xhury.  distance  short  of  7 
om  Bo-siou.  I  he  House  and  Land  lately  occupied 
ndvcd  tiy  llie  Kev.  Mr  Whiuiey,  next  beyond  llic 
ilicro,  Willi  a  good  Barn  and  out  houses,  all  in  e.\cel- 
air;  a  well  ol"  uncommon  fine  water,  with  pump,  and 
L-'d  l>y  aqueduct  to  ihc  kitchen  ;  ten  acres  of  siipeiior 
\ieltling  large  crops  of  hay  j  also,  a  great  variety  of 
.Apples,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Currants.  Gropes,  fcc 
hiu'l  l:es  on  a  slope,  the  summit  cominandii.g  a  most  cx- 
ive  and  beautilul  prospect.  The  situation  is  remarkably 
thy.  ami  In  a  highly  respectable  neighborhood.  It 
d  Of  a  very  desirahle  summer  and  winter  residence  for 
o;entlcmaii  fond  of  the  couiilry.  'i'erms  of  payment 
Id  be  made  easy.  For  lurtner  particulars,  inquire  of 
tJRAY&CO.  91  Kilby  street,  or  Rev.  'iHO. 
AY,  Ro.xhury.  march  30 


M.\SS.  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

1!  persons  having  books   belonging  to  the  iVIass.,    Horti- 
ir.d  Society,  are  requested  to   return    the  same   to  the 
's  Roons  (opposiie  their  late  Hall  in  Cornhill,)  on  or 
le  first  Saturtlay  in  .-Vpril   next,  to  enable   the   (vom- 
;  to  prepare  a  new  "Catalogue.  ELIJAH  VIJSE. 

cli  30  It  Chairman  Lib'y  Com. 


FAU9I  FOR    SALE. 

Fi'r  sale  a  Farm  in  lied  oid,  Counly  ol  Middlesex,  17  miles 
from  Uobtoii  and  10  from  Lowell,  coii'taiiiing  lOi  acres  inclu- 
ding al.o  .1  13  acics  covered  with  a  valuable  !;roxMli  ol  wood 
which  has  been  preserveii  with  great  caie  lor  tlie  last  iO  years, 
the  garden  contains  about  3  acres  under  ilic  hishesi  eiiUiva- 
lion  and  is  furnished  with  a  great  variety  ol  (lowers  and 
shrubs  which  have  been  collected  at  much  labor  and  expence; 
attached  to  the  garden  is  a  I'ireen  House  tilled  with  ihrii'ly 
bcar.ng  Grape  Vines,  and  choice  and  valuable  plants  which 
will  be  sold  or  not  as  the  purchaser  may  choose.  The  Farm 
is  under  good  ruliivalion  and  logclher  v/ith  the  Garden  is 
slocked  with  the  choicest  Fruits,  such  as  Apples,  I'eais, 
Peaches,  Quinees,  Plums,  Strawberries  of  vaiious  kinds, 
Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  &c  &c.,  which  the  piescnt  owner 
has  spared  no  expence  in  oblaiiiing.  The  Farm  is  tioiiiidetl 
on  the  west  by  Concord  lliver,  which  is  well  supplied  with 
fish,  and  the  country  around  abonmls  with  game,  making  it  a 
desirable  retreat  to  the  gentleman  who  is  loud  of  fishing  or 
shooiing. 

Possession  will  lie  given  on  the  Isl  April  next— for  terms, 
which  will  belilieral,an|)lytu  the  subscriber  in  Bo-ioii  oral 
the  Farm.  JAME.S  VILA. 

March  It;. If 

TO  BE  I.ET. 

A  Farm,  situated  in  Merlford,  now  occupied  by  Mr  Noah 
Johnson,  containing  about  220  Acres  of  Land,  in  a  high  stale 
ullivatinii  ;  the  buildings  are  commodious  and  in  good 
repair.  It  has  the  advanlage  of  ihe  Boston  and  Lowell  Rail 
Road,  and  the  Middlesex  Canal  running  through  it,  and  is 
bounded  on  Mystic  Riv.  r,  which  afford  great  taciliiies  for  Irans- 
portinsmaiiui'e,  &c.     Possession  given  Isi  of  April  nexl. 

Also  —  A  Tan  Yard  in  Charleslown,  near  Mystic  River 
and  occupied  bv  the  subscribers  conlaiiiing  1000  Vats,  with 
all  the  necessary  buildings  and  machinery  for  carrying  on  die 
tanning  business  extensively.  Connected  with  the  yard  is  a 
water  power  sufficient  for  grinding  2fi00  Cords  Bark  per  year, 
milling  hides,  smooihing  leather,  pump  ng,  &c.  Also,  a  large 
and  very  convenient  wharf  for  landing  bark  and  wood.  Pos- 
session given  immediatelv.  For  further  particulars  inquire  of 
GILBERT  TUFTS,  or 
JtJSEPH  F.  TIJFT,S,  at  the  Yard. 
Charleslown,  Jan.  27,  ISSiJ.  tf 


VALUABLE  ENGLISH  PLANTS. 

On  TUESDAY  next,  at    11    o'clock,   at  office, 
valuable  invoice   of  rare   English    Plants,   imported  by 

.McCollough,  from  the  Nursery  of  Messrs  Cunningham 
Ml  of  Liverpool,  amongwhich  are  Rhododendron  Arboria 
ridum,  Calawbienses  and  Ponticum,  Perpetual  White 
^5  Ruse,  While,  Plush  and  Crimson  do.  White  Unique  do. 

.  papevarica,  iMouton,  SaUburia  .idantifolia,  &.e.    The 

were  imported  early  this  spring  and  are   consequently 

!.     They  are  in  fine  order, 
arch  30.  J.  M.  ALLEN,  Auct. 

AVHITE  SIVLBERRV  TREES. 

ive  and  six  years  old.    5000  Trees  of  thrifty  growth.  For 
if  applied  for  immediately.     Enquire  at  the   Farmer  tjf- 
March  30. 


2000  APPLE  TREES. 

or  sale  by  Jonas  Wyeth,  at  Fresh  Pond,  Cambridge.  The 
ve  consist  principally  of  Baldwins,  some  Russetts,  Por- 

■ceuings.  Blue  Pearmains,  Rirers.  and  a  few  Siberian 
'J'hey   were  budded  in    1830^   and  are  probably    as 

1  lot  of  apple  trees  as  can  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of 


\MBRIDGE,  March  30,  1836. 


4t 


SPLENDID  DAHLIA  ROOTS. 

'eceived  from  the  Lancaster  Gardens,  a  fine  assort- 
t  of  splendid  Dahlia  Roots.  For  sale  at  the  New  England 
d  Slore. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 

he  subscriber,  resident  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  .MoHroe 
iity  in  the  Stale  of  New  York,  will  attend  to  the  collec- 
of  i\lorigages,  or  any  general  lai^d  business  in  the  County 
ilonroe.  Persons  wishing  to  buy  Farms  in  that  fertile  re- 
1,  will  find  it  for  their  interesl  to  call  on  him  as  he  has  many 
ms  for  sale.  WILLIAM  ATKINSON. 

Land  Broker,  No.  27,  Exchange  street, 
erence  to  Col.  Joseph  May, 
Edward  Croft, 
/       Samuel  May,  Esq'rs. 
ochesier,  N.  Y.  March  5.  3m. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

he  celebrated  Ihorough  bred  Stallions  Highlander,  Your 
hlailder  and  Dey  of  Algiers.  Also  20  full  blooded,  in 
ed  and  thorough  bred  Durham  improved  short  horn  Bull 
vs  and  Heifers,  from  a  herd  of  more  ilian  40  stiperio 
ough  bred  animals.  Inquire  of  RALPH  WATSON. 
asl  Windsor,  r.'onn.  March  IG. 


STRAW  CUTTER. 

A  good  Slraw,  or    Hay   Cutter,  for  sal 


NEV'S  Hard  Ware  ! 
cheap,  if  applied  for  f 


at  S.   N.  TEN- 
■e,  No.  7,  Union  street.    Will  be  sold 


3t 


narch  23. 


OX  WAGGON. 

For  sale  a  first  rate  Ox  Waggon,   nearly  new,  with  broad 
vhc  is.     Ai'ply  to  ihe  subscriber  Jamaica  Plains. 

march  23.  H.  COWING. 


F/tRKlER    WANTED. 

Wauled  a  good   man.  an  American,  well  acquainted 
Farming  operations.     Apply  at  this  office. 
March  16.  ."t 


I'RICES  OF  COUNTTIY  PRODUCE. 


cofrectp:d  with  great  care,  wekily. 


RURAL  LIBRARY. 

This  is  a  monthly  periodical  of  .j2  large  octavo  pages,  de- 
voted to  ihe  repubiicatiou  of  Standard  \Vorks  on  Agriculture, 
Gardening  and  Domestic  Economy.  The  plan  embraces  the 
reprint  ol'  works,  entire,  abridged  and  compiled.  The  most 
practical  works  with  their  engravings,  both  American  and 
Foreign.  The  price  is  only  two  dollars  per  annum, — a  sume 
that  will  furnish  every  subscriber  works  that  would  cost  from 
ten  to  thirty  or  forty  dollars.  Published  by  H.  HUX- 
LEY, &  CO.,  at  their  Agricultural  .-eed  Store,  No.  2, 
Barcley  street,  New  York.  4t  inarch  23,  1826. 


.ApfLEs,     Kussells  and  Baldwins. 

Bkans,  while, 

Beek,  mess. 

Cargo,  No.  1. 

prime,         .... 
Beeswax,  (American)      . 
liutTER  store.  No.  1         ,     . 
Chkksf.,  new  milk,  . 
F^A'i  HERS,  northern,  geese, 
southern,  geese, 
Flax,  American,      .        .       '. 
Fish,  Cod,  .        >        . 

Ftouft,  (Senesee,      .        .     casji 
Kaltiniore,  Howard  street, 
Baltimore,  wharf, 
Alexaiidlia, 
Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow  none, 
soolliern  flat  yellow 
while. 
Rye,  northern, 

Barley 

Oals,  nor  hern,  .      (prime) 
May,  best  English,  per  ton  of  2000  lbs 
eastern  seiewed,   . 
hard  pressed,    .... 

HoNtY,  ... 

Hops,  1st  quality 

■  2d  (jiialily    .... 

LAiili,  Boston,  1st  sort,     . 

southern,  1st  sort. 

Leather,  slaughter,  sole, 

do.         tipper, 

dry  hide,  sole, 

do.        upper,. 
Philadelphia,  sole. 
Baltimore,  sole,  . 
I.ihf:,  besl  sort,        .... 
Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  of  2200  lbs. 
Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  extia  clear,  . 
Navy,  mess    .... 
bone,  middlings,  scarce. 
Seeds,  Herd's  Grass, 
Red  Top, 

Red  Clover,  northert 
Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 
Tallow,  tried,     .... 
Wool,  prime,  or  .Saxony  Fleeces.     . 
American,  full  blood,  washed, 
do.        3-4lhs            do. 
do.        1-2                 do. 
do.         1-4  and  common 
Native  washed 
5.       C  Pulled  superfine, 
S-c'  I  1st  Lambs,    . 
-3-2  .{2d      do. 
Jg.    3d      do,        .        . 
^       [  1st  Spinning,     . 
Southern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  cts. 
less  per  Ib^^ 


FRAMINGHAM  NURSERY. 

English  Cherry  trees,  Apple  trees,  Pear  and  Peach  trees 
for  sale. 

Also —  a  few  bushels  of  the  very  celebrated  Tea  VA'heat, 
which  never  suffers  by  blast  or  rust.'    Apply  to 

WM.  BUCKMINSTER, 

march  23,  I836.  3t  Framingham. 


PEAR  TREES. 
For  sale  at  the  Garden  of  the  subscriber,  in  Salem,  many 
varieties  of  the  best  old  and  newf  Pears —  engrafted  from  hear- 
ing trees.    Every  tree  sold  will  be  warranted  to  produce  the 
fruit  which  its  ua'ine  indicates.  R.  MANNING 

march  23.  St 


WHITE  DUTCH  CLOVER. 

600  Ib.s.  very  fine  White  Dutch  Clover,  (lice  from  foul 
seed)  just  received  from  Holland,  aiul  for  oale  by  GEO.  C. 
BARRETT.  '    Feb.  3. 


35,000  1VHITE  MULBERRY  TREES. 

The  Subscriber  will  engage,  it  applied   lor  soon,  a  pari  or 
whole  of  the  above  number  of  White   Mulberry  Trees,  very 
thrifty  and  in  good  order,  to  be  delivered  in  Ihesprinif. 
FbI).  3  G.  C.  BARRETT. 


TEAZLE  SEED. 
Just  received  50  lbs.  |  rime  Tea.!lH  Seed.    'I'he  importance 
if  this  crop  merits  the  attention  of  agriculturists. 
Dec.  16.  G.C.BARRETT. 
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PROVISION    MARKET. 
retail  price 


Hams,  northern, 

pound 

14 

1.0 

southern,  and  western. 

*• 

13 

1» 

Pork,  whole  hogs, 

" 

9 

10 

Poultry,    . 

*' 

Butter,  (tub)    . 

" 

18 

2l> 

Imnp 

*' 

22 

2.0 

dozen 

16 

18 

Potatoes, 

bushel 

40 

i^^ 

ClDFR. 

barrel 

1  V.b 

2  00 

FRUIT  aud  ORNABIENTAL  TREES. 

Nursery    of  William    Ke.vrick,    Nonantiim  Hill,  in  ■ 
Ni'^WToN,  near  Boston,  and  near  the   Worcester  Rail  Road- 

The  excellence  of  the  varieties,  the  quality,  the  size  of  all. 
the  productions  here  cnllivated  continually  improve  as  the 
numbers  are  augmented.  These  now  conrprise  nearly  4CO-,f'O0, 
covering  compactly  about  20  acres. 

Selections  of  the  finest  varielies  of  New  Flemish  Pears, — 
also  Apples,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Plums,  Nectarines,  Almonds.. 
.\pricols,  Grape  Vines,  Currants,  Raspberries,  fine  imported 
Lancashire  Gooseberries,  Strawberries.  &c. — 

MoRUs  MuLTicAULis,  or  Chinese  Mulberry,  by  the  single 
tree,  by  the  dozen,  the  100  or  1000— also  while  Mulberries. 

8000  Peach  Trees  of  fiii«st  select  kinds  are  nnvi  ready  lor 
sale. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  Roses  of  about  lOOO 
tmest  kinds,— Als.i  Herbaceous  flowering  plants,  Paeonics  and 
splendid  Double  Dalilias. 

All  orders  left  with  Geo.  C.Barrett,  who  is  Agent,  at 
his  Seed  Slore  and  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Reposi- 
tory, Nos  51  Si-  .52,  North  Market  street,  will  be  in  lik  •  man- 
ner duly  cltended   lo — Catalogues  gratis,  on  application. 
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N  £  W  E  N  G  L  A  N  l^   K  A  R  JVl  E  II , 


MARCH  30.  l»3G. 


ssssigoiSiSiAiKrs'. 


"  I  am  templed,  here  to  transcribe  one  o(  the  noblest 
poems  ever  written  in  our  language.  It  may  be  familiar 
to  some  of  ray  readers,  but  it  is  worth  a  hundsed  peru- 
sals ;  while  to  those  who  have  never  seen  it,  I  convey  a 
treasure  and  a  talisman— a  memento  mori.  The  author, 
Herbert  KNovfLEs,  wn.te  it  at  twilight,  in  the  church 
yard  of  Richmond,  England.  Shortly  afterward,  he 
died  and  was  buried,  in  the  flower  of  his  manhood."— 
The  KnichrrbockcT . 

THE  DEAD. 
"  Methinks  it  is  good  to  be  here  :  if  thou   wilt,  let  ui 
build  three  tabernacles,  one  for  Ihee,  one  for  Moses,  and 
one  for  Elias."— TAe  Bible. 

Melhinks  it  is  good  to  be  here; 
If  thou  will,  let  us  build —  but  for  vfhom  ? 

Nor  Elias  nor  Moses  appear; 
But  the  shadows  of  ev'ning  encompass  with  gloom 
The  abode  of  the  dead,  and  the  place  of  the  tomb. 

Shall  we  build  to  Ambition  >     Ah  no  ! 
Affrighted,  he  shrinketh  away  ; 

For  see,  they  would  pin  him  below. 
In  a  dark  narrow  cave,  and  begin  with  cold  clay, 
To  the  meanest  of  reptiles,  a  peer  and  a  prey. 

To  beauty.'     Ah  no  !—sh.!  forgets 
The  charm  that  she  wielded  before  ; 

Nor  knows  the  foul  worm  that  he  frets 
The  skin  that  but  yesterday  fools  could  adore, 
For  the  smoothness  it  held,  or  the  tint  that  it  wore. 

Shall  we  build  to  the  purple  of  Pride- 
To  the  trappings  that  dizen  the  proud  — 

Alas  !  they  are  all  laid  aside  ; 
For  here's  neither  wealth  nor  adornment  allowed. 
Save   the   long  winding-sheet,   and   the   fringe   of  the 
shroud. 

Unto  Riches?     Alas  !  'tis  in  vain  ; 
Who  here  in  their  turn  have  been  hid. 

Their  wealth  is  all  squandered  again  ; 
And  here  in  the  grave  are  all  metals  forbid. 
Save  the  tinsel  that  shines  on  the  dark  coffin-lid. 

To  the  pleasures  that  mirth  can  afford  'i 
The  revel,  the  laugh,  and  the  jeer  ? 

Ah  !   here  is  a  plentiful  board  ; 
But  the  guests  are  all  mule  at  their  pitiful  cheer. 
And  none  but  the  worm  is  a  reveller  here. 

Shall  we  build  to  Affection  and  Love.' 
Ah  no  !  they  have  withered  and  died. 

Or  flown  with  the  spirit  above  ! 
Friends,  brothers,  and  sisters  are  laid  side  by  side, 
Yet  none  have  saluted  and  none  have  replied. 

Unto  sorrow  ?,  The  dead  cannot  grieve  ; 
Not  a  sob,  not  a  sigh  meets  mine  ear, 

Which  compassion  itself  could  relieve  ; 
Ah,  sweetly  they  slumber,  nor  love,  hope  nor  fear — 
Peace,  peace,  is  the  watchword — the  only  one  here. 


Unto  Death,  to  whom  monarchs  must  bow.' 
Ah  no  !  for  his  empire  is  known, 

And  here  there  are  trophies  enow-; 
Beneath  the  cold  head,  and  around  the  dark  stone, 
Are  the  signs  of  a  sceptre  that  none  can  disown. 

The  first  tabernacle  to  Hope  we  will  build, 
And  look  for  the  sleepers  around  us  to  rise  ; 

The  second  to  Faith,  which  insures  it  fulfilled. 
And  the  third  to  the  Lamb  of  the  great  Sacrifice, 
Who  bequeathed  us  them  both  when  he  rose  to  the  skies. 


Characteristic  Anecpotf:. — On  tin'  first  tri|) 
of  the  steamboat  Aiidfew  Jackson,  Captain  Pol- 
lock, down  the  Alabama  River,  a  child  fell  fro.;i 
the  dock  into  the  hold  and  was  slightly  hurt. 
The  mother,  a  deck  passenger,  being  sadly  fright- 
ened was  kindly  invited  by  the  captain  into  the 
ladies'  cabin,  the  inmates  of  which,  with  a  min- 
gled feeling  of  sympathy  and  curiosity,  soon  drew 
from  her  the  following  narrative  of  her  "  travel's 
history." 

Slie  was  the  wife  of  a  German  emigrant,  a  gar- 
dener, who  came  out  to  America  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  an  0|iulent  gentleman  residing  near  Cin- 
cinnati. On  their  arrival  there,  tliey  were  disap- 
pointed in  obtaining  the  ]iroinised  situation,  and 
iiad  since  wandered  away  to  the  south,  in  the  hope 
of  receiving  employment.  The  husband  leaving 
his  wife  and  child  in  North  Alabama,  had  pro- 
ceeded to  Mobile  to  seek  some  means  of  subsis- 
tence. Here  worn  out  by  fatigue  and  despair,  a 
stranger,  homeless,  in  a  strange  land,  he  was  sud- 
denly taken  ill,  and  his  faitliful  wife  hearing  of 
his  destitute  situation,  was  now  hastening  to  succor 
hira. 

'I'he  circumstances  then  becoming  known  some 
of  the  pa.ssengers  determined  to  make  up  a  purse 
or  the  unfortunate  and  interesting  strangers.  It 
being  Sunday,  it  was  proposed  that  the  bell  should 
be  rung  —  a  meeting  of  the  cabin  passengers 
called,  and  a  collection  taken  up.  When  all  had 
assembled  in  the  cabin  it  was  necessary  tliat  the 
business  of  the  meeting  should  be  stated.  No  one 
seemed  willing  to  "  take  the  responsibility."  At 
length,  at  the  request  of  several  of  the  passengers, 
a  "gentleman  in  black,"  who  was  presumed  to  be 
a  clergytnan,  from  his  gravity  of  face  and  manner, 
was  induced  to  make  the  requisite  statement, 
which  he  did  briefly  as  follows  : — 

"Fellow  Passengers,  Although  I  have  preached 
many  sermons,  I  never  delivered  one  on  the  Sab- 
bath. I  am  called  on  to  state  the  object  of  this 
meeting,  and  cheerfully  comply.  A  woman,  and 
she  a  foreigner, — a  mother,  with  her  little  one,  is 
on  her  way  to  join  her  sick  husband,  and  is  desti- 
tute of  funds.  It  is  said  'in  the  good  book,'  that 
'  Whosoever  giveth  to  the  poor,  it  shall  be  returned 
to  him  an  hundred  fold  ;'  and  in  another  place, 
'  He,  that  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  lord.' 
Now,  if  we  get  30  or  40  per  cent  on  our  Cotton, 
we  think  we  are  doing  pretty  well.  Here's  an 
o|)portunity  of  getting  an  enormous  per  centage 
on  your  investment — or  if  you  make  a  loan  of  it, 
you  lend  it  to  a  first  rate  paymaster.  All  I  have 
to  add,  is  (in  the  language  of  Dean  Swift,)  "you 
that  like  the  terms,  dotvn  with  your  dust .''  " 

'j'lie  preacher  here  deposited  a  $5  note  in  his 
hat,  which  after  being  handed  round  to  the  pas- 
sengers was  returned,  containing  above  sixty  dol- 
lars, which  he  poured  into  the  lap  of  the  poor 
woman  whose  gratitude  knew  no  bounds.  She 
has  since  found  her  husband,  and  they  are  now 
living  happily  and  comfortably  in  Mobile.  The 
preacher-looking-man,  who  do  you  think  he  was? 
Why,  be  lives  in  Mobile  too,  and  did  you  know 
him  as  well  as  we  do,  you  would  "  give  the  world" 
to  shake  hands  with  '  Old  Sol  Smith,  the  Come- 
dian.'— Spirit  of  the  Times. 


COIIIVTRY  SEAT  TO  LET. 

To  be  let,  the  Dwelling  House,  Barn  and  Out-houses  situ- 
ated on  liie  well  known  Cherry  Hill  Kstate,  in  ihe  Nortii  Far. 
ish  in  Beverly,  Ibrmorly  owned  by  ilou.  Stephen   Wiiile. 

So  much  of  the  adjacent  land,  as  may  be  desired,  including: 
a  fine  Orchard  of  Apple,  Pear  and  Cherry  Trees,  will  also  b« 
let  with  the  premises. 

The  location  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  in  New  England, 
overlooking  the  neighboring  towns,  and  commanding  an 
tensive  view  of  the  ocean.  The  salubrity  of  th6  air,  the 
proximity  to  Salem,  and  the  facilities  for  daily  intercourse 
with  the  Metropolis,  render  it  a  desirable  situation  for  a  pri- 
vate family,  or  for  a  genteel  Boarding  house.  Persons  wish- 
ing to  hire  for  either  of  these  purposes,  are  requested  to  make 
immediate  application  to  the  subscriber,  by  whom  terms,  dec. 
will  he  made  known.  AMOS  SHELDEN. 

Beverly,  March  16,  1836.  3i. 


ALBANY  NURSERY. 

The  proprietors  are  happy  to  aimounce  to  their  patrons, 
and  the  public  at  large,  that  in  addition  to  their  ordinary 
supply  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants, 
they  will  have  for  sale,  when  the  Spring  opens,  5000  Pear 
Trees,  2000  Plum. Trees,  1000  Cherry  Trees,  300  Apricot 
Trees,  200  Black  European  Mulberry  Trees,  100  Double 
while  flowering  Hawthorn,  100  New  Scarlet  Hawthorn, 
1000  Gooseberries,  selected  sorts,  200  assorted  Grapes,  for 
Grape  Houses,  1000  Filberts,  together  with  yellow  and  scarlet 
flowering  Horse  Chestnuts,  Mountain  Ash,  Salisburia  adian- 
tifolia,  new  Roses,  Dahlias  and  Green-House  Plants. 

The  whole  have  been  selected  by  otie  of  the  partners,  prin- 
cipally in  the  London  Nurseries,  packed  under  his  direction, 
and  were  shipped  the  lOih  February.  From  the  experience- 
of  several  years,  we  presume  they  will  reach  us  in  good  con- 
dition. The  Pears  embrace  all  the  new  Flemish  and  French 
varii-ties,  several  of  which  were  in  eating  when  the  selections 
were  made  early  in  January.  The  other  Fruits  are  also  se- 
lected with  reference  to  their  good  quality.  Their  assortment 
of  Dahlias  will  now  comprise  five  to  six  hundred  varieties, 
embracing  the  finest  of  Europe,  as  well  as  America.  The 
Gooseberries  have  been  selected  from  the  finest  collections  in 
England  and  Scotland.  There  will  be  no  advance  in  ordina- 
ry piices.  BUEL  &  WILSON. 

N.  B.  Orders,  post  paid,  with  responsible  references,  will 
be  promptly  attended  to.  3t  March  16. 


WILLIAM  SHERIDAN,  GARDENER, 

Returns  his  sincere  thanks  to  those  gentlemen  who  have 
patronized  him  for  the  last  year,  and  takes  this  opportunity  of 
informing  them  and  the  public,  that  he  will  continue  the  busi- 
ness oi'Jobbmg  in  Gardens,  by  the  day  or  by  contract.  W. 
S.  will  endeavor  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  those  who  ma^'  feel 
disposed  to  favor  hun  with  anything  in  his  line,  to  which  he 
will  attend  with  punctuality. 

N.  B.  Ail  order  left  at  the  stores  of  Messrs  Worcester  & 
Peirce,  corner  of  Court  and  Tremont  streets  ;  Messrs  Hoveys, 
Market  street ;  Mr  Barrett's  Seed  Store,  or  at  his  own  resi- 
dence. No.  2  Theatre  Alley,  will  be  promptly  and  faithfully 
attended  to.  feb  24. 


FARM  \ir ANTED. 

Wanted  to  purchase,  a  Farm,  containing  from  60  to  200 
crcs,  or  more,  within  6  miles  of  the  city  Inquire  at  134, 
'remunl  street,  Boston.  Feb.  24. 


The  triumph  of  woman  lies  not  in  the  admira- 
tion of  her  lover,  but  in  the  respect  of  her  hus- 
band, and  it  can  only  be  gained  by  a  constant 
cultivation  of  those  qualities  which  she  knows  he 
most  values. 


SOUTHERN  CLOVER. 

Just  received  a  few  tierces  of  Southern  Clover,  for  sale  by 
march  16.  GEORGE  C.  BARRETT. 


THE  NEAV  ENGLAND  FARMER 

Is  published  every  Wednesday  Evening,  at  J^3  per  annum, 
payable  at  the  end  of  the  year  —  but  those  who  pay  within 
sixty  days  from  the  time  of  subscribing,  are  entitled  to  a  de- 
duction of  fifty  cents, 

[O^  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  payment 
being  made  in  advance. 
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(From  tlie  Farmer's  Register.) 

lPRA.CTICAIi  DETAILS  OP  MANURING— SINGU- 

Inr  Collection  of  Shells  and  Bones. 

Charles  City  County,  Dec.  26,  1834. 

In  compliance  with  your  request  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  agricultural  commimity  contrihute  to 
advance  the  interests  of  agriculture  through  the 
medium  of  the  Farmer's  Register,  I  have  deter- 
mined to  throw  iu  my  mite,  contenting  myself 
with  the  reflection,  although  this  communication 
may  fail  to  afford  either  interest  or  pleasure,  yet 
the  motive  and  ohject  will  be  duly  appreciated, 
and  the  manner  and  matter  receive  the  indulgence 
of  an  enlightened  community. 

The  farm  on  which  I  reside  is  a  grey  soil,  lying 
on  a  substratum  of  yellow  sand,  with  the  clay  at 
the  distance  of  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet 
below  the  surface.  It  had  been  reduced  to  the 
Jowest  degree  of  poverty  by  the  system  practised 
by  our  ancestors,  when  1  came  into  possession  of 
it  in  1823.  I  immediately  cast  about  in  my  mind 
for  means  and  resources  for  improvement.  The 
object  was  to  sustain  my  family,  and  at  the  same 
time  improve  some  land.  I  therefore  immediately 
enclosed  a  lot  of  ten  acres,  which  was  improved 
and  cultivated  in  corn  and  peas  for  several  years 
in  succession.  The  corn  was  planted  five  feet 
■each  way,  with  as  many  pea  hills  as  corn  hills. 
It  was  gathered  and  shucked  out  as  early  as  the 
corn  would  bear  gathering,  and  my  hogs  turned 
upon  the  peas.  This  lot  added  from  sixty  to 
eighty  barrels  of  corn  to  my  crop  annually,  whilst 
the  peas  assisted  very  much  in  fattening  my  hogs. 
Indeed,  I  know  nothing  better  than  a  field  of 
green  peas  to  put  hogs  in  a  thriving  condition, 
and  prepare  them  for  the  pen.  Another  lot  of 
eleven  acres  was  now  added  to  the  first,  improved 
and  cultivated  for  several  years  in  succession 
(through  necessity)  either  iu  corn  or  wheat. — 
The  production  of  these  lots  very  soon  convinced 
me  of  the  value  of  improved  land — having  reaped 
lor  two  crops  in  succession,  twenty  bushels  of 
wheat  for  one  seeded,  from  land,  which  had  not, 
within  the  memory  of  any  man  living,  produced 
more  than  five  or  six  for  one.  Having  now  come 
into  possession  of  other  land,  I  was  enabled  grad- 
ually to  extend  my  improvement  to  the  field  sys- 
tem, collecting  materials  from  every  resource  in 
my  power,  which  are  carried  through  the  stables, 
farm  pen,  hog  pen,  &c. 

The  farm  pen,  or  shelter,  is  situated  about  the 
centre  of  my  arable  land — within  forty  yards  of 
the  barn  and  stables,  where  each  field  corners. 
It  is  built  of  pine  slabs  on  cedar  posts,  put  in  the 
ground  in  the  form  of  an  octagon,  closed  entirely 
around  except  a  space  of  fifteen  feet  on  the  south 
side  to  admit  the  stock.  The  yard  is  graduated 
to  the  centre  in  the  form  of  a  shallow  basin,  which 
receives  the  water,  and  retains  it  in  the  vegetable 
mass,  and  being  too  shallow  to  retard  decomposi- 
tion pr  putrefaction,  yet  retains  the  essence  of  the 


manure,  so  that  nothing  is  lost.  In  this  pound  the 
cattle  are  penned  every  night  through  the  year, 
and  (luring  the  winter  both  day  and  night,  except 
for  a  short  period  in  the  evening,  when  they  are 
turned  out  to  water.  I  know  that  in  this  respect 
my  practice  is  different  from  inost  of  our  best  and 
most  experienced  farmers:  but  from  experience  I 
am  induced  to  believe  it  suits  my  situation  and 
circumstances  better,  than  the  more  common  mode 
of  summer  cow  pens.  The  stables  are  well  sup- 
plied with  a  fresh  bed  of  litter  every  night,  and 
their  contents  suffered  to  remain  until  the  mass 
becomes  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  thick,  when 
tliey  are  cleaned  out,  and  the  manure  removed 
immediately  to  the  standing  firm  pen,  spread 
regularly  over  the  yard,  and  covered  with  straw 
or  )iine  leaves.  I  alv\ays  prefer  removing  the 
stable  manure  to  the  farm  pen  during  a  rainy 
season,  or  to  anticipate  a  rain,  as  the  essence  of 
the  stable  manure  will  be  immediately  carried 
down  into  tiie  bulk  below,  and  mixed  with  the 
whole  mass.  Loads  of  pine  litter  from  the  woods 
are  always  carted  iu,  previous  to  carrying  in  the 
stable  manure,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  it 
from  the  sun  and  atmosphere. 

Under  this  system,  the  additional  labor  of  haul- 
ing the  manure  made  in  summer  to  the  field  is 
incurred,  but  1  am  satisfied  that  a  much  larger 
space  can  be  manured  during  the  same  period, 
than  by  the  usual  mode  of  summer  cow  pens.  I 
act  upon  the  principle  that  labor  directed  to  the 
raising  an<l  applying  manures,  rarely,  if  ever,  fails 
to  remunerate  the  farmer —  one  acre  of  gootl  land 
being,  in  my  estimation,  worth  ten,  or  perhaps 
twenty,  of  such  as  is  really  poor.  This  farm  pen 
is  cleared  of  its  contents  twice  a  year,  in  Decem- 
ber and  April.  The  manure  accumulated  from 
the  last  of  April  to  December,  is  then  carried  to 
the  field  intended  for  corn,  deposited  in  heaps 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  land,  and  is  cov- 
ered with  common  earth,  if  it  is  to  remain  for  even 
a  few  days  before  being  turned  in  the  land.  The 
manure  is  thus  protected  from  the  sun  and  atmos- 
phere, and  a  portion  of  that  which  would  have 
escaped,  imbibed  and  retained  by  the  cover  of  the 
earth,  which  becomes  the  more  readily  mixed 
with  the  soil,  to  assist  in  the  process  of  vegetation. 
A  brisk  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old  will 
cover  the  heaps  of  manure  as  fast  as  a  good  team 
of  oxen  and  three  horse  carts  can  carry  it  into  the 
field  —  say  a  distance  of  700  yards.  The  manure 
made  during  winter  is  all  carried  out  and  ploughed 
in,  as  before  observed,  for  the  corn  crop  in  the 
spring,  and  the  only  litter  used  in  the  farm  pen  up 
to  this  period,  consists  of  straw  and  pine  leaves. 
Immediately  after  carrying  out  the  manure  iu  the 
spring,  we  comtiience  carting  in  corn  stalks,  which 
is  continued  until  they  are  all  used.  This  mode 
of  using  the  corn  stalks  is  preferred,  because  they 
are  not  so  soon  converted  into  manure  as  straw, 
or  litter  from  the  woods,  and  they  have  a  longer 
period  to  remain  in  the  farm  pen  through  summer. 

All  the  manure  made  is  applied  to  land  previ- 
ously marled  —  a  very  fine  bed  of  which  1  have 


near  the  centre  of  my  arable  land.  My  marl  is 
that  which  I  think  is  generally  termed  yellow, 
being  a  decomposed  mass  of  various  kinds  of 
shells  tingCTl  with  clay.  No  sand  is  discovered  in 
it.  I  have  applied  only  200  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  believe  from  several  experiments  made  on  a 
small  scale,  that  <|uantity  suflicient  for  my  land. 
There  are  several  indications  of  marl  in  my  neigh- 
borhood—  and  a  deposite  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered of  very  good  qualily.  I  have  but  little 
doubt  that  many  deposites  of  this  valuable  manure 
are  yet  to  be  discovered,  and  that  our  worn-out 
and  neglected  country  is  destined  to  be  brought 
to  a  state  of  gradual  improvement. 

On  my  friend.  Col.  J.  S.  Stubblefield's  farm,  on 
Cliickahomony,  there  is  found  a  curious  deposite 
of  muscle  shells,  extending  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  on  a  level 
with  the  flat  laud,  and  covering  a  breadth  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  yards.  These  shells  are  found  on 
the  surface,  and  extend  to  (he  de|jth  of  from  three 
to  four  feet,  imbedded  in  rich  black  mould.  This 
deposite  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  and  has  been  used  extensively  by 
Col.  S.  who  is  an  industrious  and  enterprising 
farmer.  In  this  deposite  of  shells  are  found  a 
number  of  human  bones  of  all  sizes,  from  the 
smallest  infant  to  the  full  grown  man,  interred  in 
pits  of  various  size,  and  circular  form  ;  and  in 
each  pit  are  found  intermingled,  human  bones  of 
every  size.  Standing  iu  one  place  I  counted  fifty 
of  these  hollows,  from  each  of  which  had  been 
taken  the  remains  of  human  beings  who  inhabited 
this  country  before  the  present  race  of  whites. 
These  remains  differ  in  several  particulars  from 
the  Indian  burying  grounds  heretofore  discovered 
among  us.  Might  they  not  furnish  curious  matter 
of  speculation  to  the  antiquarian  .'  It  is  time  1 
should  bring  this  desultory  communication  to  a 
close.  James  II.  Christian. 


Manufacture  of  Beet  Root  Sugar.  —  We 
are  indebted  to  Mr  Isnard  for  the  following  inter- 
esting coinmunication,  accompanied  with  a  num- 
ber of  documents,  which  we  regret  that  we  have 
not  room  to  notice  at  the  present  lime,  any  further 
than  to  say  that  they  fully  confirm  the  statements 
contained  in  the  letter. — Daily  Advertiser. 

Boston,  March  28,  1836. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Daily  Advertiser : 

Sir  —  If  you  shouldjudge  the  present  commu- 
nication worthy  of  attention,  it  is  at  your  disposal. 
In  order  to  satisfy  yourself  concerning  the  authen- 
ticity of  my  statements,  I  subjoin  documents  for 
your  perusal,  when  at  leisure. 

The  manufacture  of  Sugar  of  Beet  has  ceased 
to  be  an  object  of  ridicule  ;  the  advantages  that 
France  draws  from  it  are  palpable  and  great,  and 
the  benefits  which  the  manufacturers  derive  from 
it  are  now  such  that  the  French  Minister  of  the 
Treasury  has  proposed  to  lay  a  tax  upon  it.  France 
owes  this  new  branch  of  industry  to  that  great 
man  whom  she  will  honor  through  all  times ;  for 
had  it  not  been  for  his  sagacity  and  powerful 
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assistance,  it  would  have  shared  tiie  fate  of  many 
other  improvements  lying  for  ages,  or  dying  in 
their  infancy,  once  pronounced  by  ordinary  men 
visionary  projects. 

The  discovery  that  Beet  contains  a  perfect 
Sugar,  remained  for  over  sixty  years  without  any 
useful  application  ;  many  attempts,  however,  had 
been  made  to  derive  the  benefit  of  it  ;  but  those 
having  made  these  attempts,  being  rather  men  of 
science  than  men  of  business,  having  operated 
only  upon  a  small  scale,  with  purely  scientific 
views,  and  having  made  no  calculations,  either  of 
expenditures  or  results,  they  had  no  ground  to 
.  proceed  upon.  I  undertook  to  solve  that  problem, 
and  to  that  effect  made  the  first,  in  France,  an 
experiment  on  a  large  scale,  and  by  a  sufficient 
reward  induced  a  chemist  to  assist  me. 

The  result  of  this  experiment  was  transmitted 
to  Napoleon  on  the  19th  of  March,  1811,  aild  by 
his  order  rendered  public  ;  and  though  the  birtli 
of  his  son  took  place  on  the  21st  of  the  same 
month,  on  the  25tli  following  appeared  the  decree, 
a  copy  of  which  is  among  the  subjoined  docu- 
ments. By  this  decree,  as  you  will  perceive,  he 
created  six  experimental  factories  for  the  manu- 
facturing of  sugar,  he  appoints  me  the  director  of 
one  of  them,  which  factory  he  gives  to  me  in 
property,  as  a  reward  for  my  labor,  and  for  having 
(perfectonne)  improved  the  process  for  obtaining 
the  sugar  of  beet.  Such  was  my  zeal,  that  my 
factory  in  the  fall  of  1813  was  prepared,  and  all 
the  beet  raised  by  me  or  contracted  for,  so  as  to 
produce  1500  lbs.  a  day  of  brown  sugar,  and  the 
same  refined.  The  first  entry  of  the  allies  into 
France  caused  the  total  ruin  of  my  establishment. 
Up  to  1816  political  events  were  unfavorable  for 
sugar  making,  but  from  that  year  this  manufacture 
■was  resumed,  and  Jias  since  never  ceased  to  in- 
crease and  improve;  it  is  now  computed  that  over 
300  such  manufactories  exist,  producing  together 
yearly  about  from  18  to  20  millions  of  pounds  of 
brown  sugar. 

Now,  sir,  since  the  making  of  sugar  of  beet 
begins  to  attract  the  attention  of  some  agricul- 
lurers  of  this  country,  I  deem  it  of  interest  for 
them,  and  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  others,  here 
to  state  what  were  the  calculations  made  in  France 
in  1832,  (the  latest  date  of  my  information)  and 
add  a  few  observations  respecting  the  benefits  one 
may  derive  by  the  mere  culture  of  beets  in  this 
country.  It  is  generally  admitted,  viz  : 
Tliat  one  ton  (2000  lbs.)  of  beet  delivered 

at  the  Factory  costs  $3. 

That  the  expenses  to  work  one  ton  of  beet 
for  obtaining  its  sugar,  $4. 

That  2000  lbs.  beets    will  yield    100  lbs. 

brown  sugar,  costing  $7. 

Thus  one  pound  of  brown  sugar,  good  quality, 
costs  7  cents. 

By  a. comparison  of  the  expenses  of  culture  in 
various  parts  of  France,  and  on  various  soils  and 
situation,  the  average  expenses  of  cultivating  there 
the  extent  of  an  American  acre  of  land,  are  as 
follows:  Rent  and  taxes  $5,60;  ploughing  and 
harrowing  $2  88;  manure  $1  93;  sowing  50  cents; 
■weeilings  and  hoeing  $2  40;  gathering  $160; 
carting  $156;  farmer's  profit  $4.  Making  a 
total  of  $21  46. 

The  produce  varies  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  soil,  the  quantity  of  manure  used,  and  the 
care  bestowed  on  the  culture  —  as  we  have  taken 


the  average   of  the  jiroduce,  which  is  of  7   tons. 
Some  yield  as  much  as  15  tons. 

The  four  dollars  profit  the  French  farmer 
derives  from  this  culture,  on  every  acre,  is  far  from 
being  the  only  one ;  the  others  are 

1st.  The  good  state  in  which  the  field  is  left 
after  gathering  the  beets  —  no  further  manure 
being  wanted  for  the  succeeding  crop,  which  cro]) 
experience  has  proved  to  be  always  inore  abundant 
and  of  a  better  quality  when  succeeding  the  cul- 
ture of  beets ;  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the 
noxious  weeds,  caused  by  weeding  the  beets  when 
young,  and  prevented  from  growing,  by  the  thick 
foliage  of  the  beet  when  strong. 

2d.  The  facility  afforded  the  cidtivator  to  apply 
to  the  culture  of  beet  lands,  which  he  formerly 
left  lie  fallow,  and  consequently,  without  any 
additional  expenses  of  rent  and  taxes,  deriving  as 
good  a  revenue  from  this  laud,  as  from  any  other 
producing  the  most. 

3d.  The  advantages  the  cultivator  derives  by 
the  purchase  from  the  manufacturer,  of  the  pumice 
of  beet  at  a  price  not  higher  than  beetsj  when 
experience  has  proved  this  pumice  is  worth  for 
him  fifty  per  cent,  more ;  for  in  fact  it  is  after  all 
but  beet  —  deprived  of  two  thirds  of  water,  and 
consequently  a  more  nourishing  food  for  his  cattle, 
perfectly  fitted  for  fattening  them,  producing 
wonders  in  that  respect;  which  could  not  be 
expected  from  beet  in  their  natural  state. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  receipt  and 
expenditure  of  a  Sugar  establishment,  as  reported 
to  the  Society  for  the   Encouragement  of  Manu- 
factures  in  France.     The   whole   work  was  per- 
formed in  91  days. 
Purchase  of  500  tons  of  beet  deliv- 
ered at  $3  20, 
1638  days'  work  of  men  at  20s.  455 
do.  of  women  at  12s.  364  do.  of 
children  at  5s. 
For  extra  work  during  the  night, 
40  cubic  feet  wood   for  fuel   daily, 
(28  cords  3-100  at  $16  7-100  per 
cord,) 
Sundry  materials  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes. 
Food  for  18  oxen  used  in  the  mill, 
Interest  on  $3000   at  15   per  cent. 

for  wear  and  tear, 
Rent  of  buildings, 


$1600  00 


400  40 
109  20 


473  20 


813  60 
163  60 


450  00 
120  00 


Total, 
Deduct  for  Molasses  sold  for 
125  tons  Pumice  at  $3  20 
Value  of  some  materials  left, 


$4130  00 
$320 
400 
30    750 


Produce  of  50,000  lbs.  brown  Sugar 

at  $0  0  67-10  $3380  00 

Sale   of  36,000  lbs.   1st   quality  at 

$0  15  $8400 

Sale  of  14,000  2nd  quality  at  0  10      1400  9800 


Profit,  $3420  00 

Should  this  notice  be  favorably  received,  I  have 
at  your  disposal  a  few  particulars  respecting  the 
cultivation  of  beets. 

I  am  respectfully,  sir, 

your  most  obd't  serv't, 

MAX'N  ISNARD, 
French  Vice  Consul  for  Boston. 


f.  Mixing  salt  \yith  their  food  will  prevent  chick- 
ens from  taking  gapes.  ^ 


NEW  MODE  OP    REARING   ASPARAGUS. 

The  asparagus  seed  should  be  sown  from   the 
middle  of  March  to  the  last  of  April,  in    a  rich 
spot,  (not  too   much  exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun,) 
one  inch  deep,  and  the  seed  one  inch  apart ;  aftei- 
they  come  up,  to  be  kept  clear  of  grass  and  weed- 
during  the  summer,  by  hand  weeding,  to  be  dug 
up  the  next  fall  or  spring — (f  prefer  the  spring, 
as  the  roots  do  not  grow  during  the  winter,  if  sut 
out  iu  the  fall,  and  are  liable  to  be  killed  by  a  se- 
vere winter)  —  and  set  in  beds  prepared  as  follows : 
Dig  out  the  size  of  the  beds  nine  inches  deep  — 
cover  the  bottom  three  inches  deep  with  rich  marl, 
(which   has  been  my  practice,)  though    I  believe 
that  oyster  shells  half  burned  will  be  as  good,  as 
it  is  intended  as  a  lasting  heating  manure  to  pro- 
tect  the  roots  in  winter,  and   force  the   vegetable 
early  in  the  spring:  thSn  put  three  inches  deep  of 
coarse   stable   manure,  then  three   inches  of   rich 
earth.     This  brings  the  beds  on  a  level   with  the 
surface  of  the   earth.     Next   lay  off  the  beds  in 
rows  eighteen  by  tw  :lve   inches   apart,  and  put  a 
single  eye  or   spire  in  each  spot   where  the   lines 
intersect,  and  cover  them  three  inches  deep  with 
rich  earth.     Plank  the  sides  of  the  beds,  as  this 
prevents  grass  and   other  roots  from   running  into 
the   beds,  and   also    keeps  the  outside  roots  from 
being  exposed,  by  the  sides  of  beds  washing  away. 
The  beds  should  be  kept  clean  by  hand  weediug, 
and    all    the   earth   and   manure  used  in   making 
them,  should   be  perfectly  free   from   grass  roots 
and  noxious  weeds.     In  the  fall  of  the  year,  after 
the  seeds   have  matured,  cut  the  tops  off  close  to 
the  beds,  (being  careful  that  not   a  single  seed  is 
left  to  vegetate  on  the  beds,)  as  they  have  already 
as  many  roots  as   the   space   they  occupy  should 
contain,  and  if  additional  roots  are  suffered  to  form 
from   year  to  year  from  the  falling  of  the   seed 
every  fall,  the  beds  will  soon  be  so  much  clustered 
with  roots   that  the  vegetable  must  degenerate,  at 
least  in   size   and  length,  as  the  new  roots  form 
near,  or   on  the    siu-face.     Some  prevent   this  by 
burning,  but  I  think  the  best  vvaj'  is  to  pick  them 
off  by  hand,  before  the  ball  that  contains  the  seed 
breaks.     You  then  top  dress  the  beds  with  coarse 
stable  manure,  let  it  lia  on  all  winter,  and  in  the 
following   spring  rake  off  the   coarsest  part,  and 
fork  in  the  remainder,  being  careful  that  the  fork 
does  not  touch  the  roots.     Pursue  this  course  two 
falls,  and  early  in  the  third  spring,  before  the  beds 
are   forked   up,  put  on  two   inches   of  light  well 
rotted  manure  —  fork  it  in  with  the  stable  manure, 
then    pur  on   from  three  to  four  inches  deep  of 
clean  sand  from  the  river  shore,  and  you  will  cut 
in  the  month  of  April  the  best  vegetable  we  have 
in  Virginia.     I  would   not  give    my  beds  for  the 
balance  of  my  garden.     I  think  there  is  much  in 
the   kind  of  seed.      I   obtained   mine  from   New 
York — they  were   marked   "Giant   Asparagus." 
The  cover  of  sand  is  important  on   several  ac- 
counts ;    it    being   a  great  absorber  of   heat   and 
moisture,  so   soon   us  the  vegetable   gets  through 
the  soil,  it  is  hastily  thrown   through   the  sand  to 
the  surface  in   a   bleached   tender  state,  and  the 
cutting  from  day  to  day  is  more  uniformly  of  the 
same  tender  delicious   vegetable.      The  sand  also 
prevents  grass   from  grooving  on  the  beds,  which 
obviates  the    necessity  of  so  much  hand  weeding 
during  the  season  for  cutting,   by  which  the  beds 
frequently    become   trampled,   and   the  vegetable 
that  is  about  to  come  through  the  surface  mashed 
down,  which  not  only  destroys  the  spires  that  are 
so  trampled  on  by  the  gardener  in  the  process  of 
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hand  weediiii;,  but,  I  think,  injures  the  roots.— 
The  sand  should  be  laid  in  the  rlieys  hetwcen  the 
beds,  in  tlie  tall,  when  the  beds  arc  about  to 
recei'vc  the  toi.-dressing  of  stable  litter  to  keep 
them  warm  through  the  winter  ;  and  when  the 
sand  is  about  to  bo  replaced  in  the  s|.ring,  it 
should  be  passed  through  a  sieve  of  such  size  as 
will  not  let  the  balls  (that  contain  the  seed)  pass 
throuch.  This  will  be  another  means  of  prevent- 
ing th^e  seed  from  vegetating  on  the  beds.  There 
is  a  practice  very  prevalent  with  gardeners  to  plant 
lettuce,  radishes,  and  other  early  vegetables  on  the 
beds;  this  should  never  be  done,  and  particularly 
with  radishes,  as  they  have  a  long  root  that  extends 
to  the  roots  of  the  asparagus,  and  must  seriously 
interfere  with  them. 

I  frequently  cut  asparagus  from  three  to  five 
and  a  half,  and  once  1  cut  a  spire  six  inches  in 
circumference,  and  from  five  to  eight  inches  long; 
it  could  have  been  cut  longer,  but  it  is  never  ten- 
der near  the  root. — Correspondent  of  Farmers'  Reg- 
ister. 


[From  the  Maine  Farmer.] 
SCOTCH  0.\TS. 


Mr  Holmes  :  —  It  is  a  well  known  fact  to  you 
thatthe  Kennebec  County  Agricultural  Society,  of 
-which  yon  were  corresponding  Secretary,  and  of 
course  did  the  business,  imported  via  New  York 
from  Scotland,  a  number  of  bushels  of  Oats,  in 
hopes  that  seed  brought  from  that  mountainous 
country  to  this  might  he  useful.  The  seed  was 
sold  at  auction,  and  I  purchased  two  pecks  at  one 
dollar  the  peck.  As  they  arrived  late  I  was  obliged 
to  sow  them  late  in  the  season.  I  put  them  upon 
good  land,  and  they  grew  large  in  the  straw,  but 
before  they  ripened  were  nearly  all  lodged  down. 
On  threshing  them  out  I  found  that  I  had  eleven 
bushels,  norwithstanding,  compared  with  those 
sown  they  were  very  much  shrunk  and  shriveled. 
Last  spring  I  sowed  five  bushels  on  two  acres  and 
fifteen  rods  of  land,  in  three  several  pieces,  to  try 
■what  they  would  do.  The  land  was  in  various 
states  of  richness,  some  of  it  in  good  order,  and 
some  of  it  poorer,  some  on  a  spear  grass  sod 
ploughed  eight  inches  deep— with  little  or  no 
dressing  of  any  kind,  the  laud  having  been  mowed 
as  long  as  it  would  give  any  burthen  worth  mow- 
ing. I  raised  between  seventy  and  eighty  bushels. 
From  my  experiments  I  think  I  may  safely  make 
the  following  statements  —  viz:  That  they  pro- 
duce larger  and  more  straw  per  acre  than  the 
common  oats.  That  they  produce  as  many  or 
more  oats.  That  the>  are  this  year  about  five 
pounds  in  the  bushel  heavier  though  not  entirely 
full,  as  part  of  my  crop  lodged  and  all  were  cut 
too  green.  That  they  ought  not  to  be  sowed  late. 
That  they  will  produce  more  of  oats  and  straw  on 
land  that  is  in  rather  poor  condition. 

That  a  decaying  or  rotten  sward  of  any  kind  is 
sufficiently  rich  to  ensure  a  gooil  crop.  That  they 
will  probably  bring  in  the  market  124  cents  per 
bushel  more  than  the  common  oats  of  this  country, 
and  that  it  will  prove  a  change  of  seeds  that  will 
be  of  much  benefit  to  the  farmer  for  a  number  of 
years  to  come. 

I  have  fifty  bushels  which  I  wi  1  sell  at  a  fair 
price  compared  with  the  price  of  other  oats  if 
applied  for  at  my  house  soon.  The  oats  imported 
weighed  44  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

Elijah  Wood. 
mrahrop,  Feb.  27,  1836. 


The  following  notice  of,  and  directions  for 
sowing  this  fine  grass,  will  be  found  interesting  to 
such  of  our  readers  as  may  desire  to  make  an 
experiment  in  its  cultivation.  We  copy  it  from  a 
circular  of  G.  C.  Thorburn,  Esq. 

LnCERNE,    OR    FRENCH    CLOVER. 

Few  articles  of  foreign  introduction  have  ever 
succeeded  so  well  as  this  valuable  clover  ;  many 
of  the  first  agriculturists  in  our  country  have,  and 
still  continue  to  cultivate  it  with  increasing  suc- 
cess. We  could  give  the  most  respectable  names 
as  references  ;  but  would  merely  mention  J.  Buel, 
Esq.  of  Albany,  who  has  given  it  a  fair  trial,  and 
is  fully  satisfied  of  its  excellent  properties,  and 
great  usefulness  to  the  farmer  ;  and  V.  Livingston, 
Esq.  Greeusburgh,  N.  Y.  The  following  is  from 
James  Byrd,  Esq.  Flushing,  Long  Island,  who  has 
cultivated  it  for  the  last  ten  years.  He  has  kind- 
ly communicated  to  us  the  result  of  his  latest  ex- 
perience, which  we  recommend  to  the  attention 
of  all  agriculturists.  Mr  B.  is  well  known  as  one 
of  the  best  farmers  on  Long  Island,  and  what  is 
not  a  little  creditable  to  his  skill  and  horticultural 
abilities,  he  beat  Cobbett  completely  during  the 
Ruta  Baga  war  a  few  years  since.  Mr  C.  acknow- 
ledged that  Mr  Byrd's  mode  of  culture  and  returns 
exceeded  his;  and  he  was  struck  with  admiration 
when  viewing  his  well  kept  field,  and  the  superior 
quality  of  his  turnips. 

Flushing,  2  mo.  1834. 
Respected  Friends, 

I  now  hand  you  a  particular  statement  how  I 
managed  my  Lucerne. 

1831.  I  this  spring  sowed  twenty  pounds  of 
seed  on  my  wheat  about  the  time  clover  is  usually 
sown,  jind  harrowed  it  both  ways  with  a  sliar|> 
heavy  iron-tooth  harrow.  It  came  up  well,  and 
produced  three  good  crops  of  hay  the  following 
year. 

1832.  Harrowed  the  lot  three  times  over,  and 
in  order  to  see  whether  it  proved  injurious,  I  had 
part  of  it  done  six  times  over-  I  did  not  find  that 
it  injured  the  plants,  but  it  had  this  good  effect, 
that  it  killed  nearly  all  the  weeds  and  natural 
grass,  and  was  very  beneficial  to  the  Lucerne. 

1833.  Had  it  well  harrowed  again  this  spring, 
and  had  three  good  crops  of  hay.  I  weighed  part 
of  the  first  crop  after  it  was  well  cured,  and 
found  it  produced  nearly  two  and  a  half  tons  per 
acre. 

The  harrow  ought  to  be  made  in  two  parts, 
and  hung  together  with  hooks  and  eyes,  it  being 
much  easier  to  clear  them  from  grass  than  when 
made  in  the  usual  way,  and  in  my  opinion,  are 
much  better  for  all  purposes;  it  ought  to  be  so 
constructed  as  for  the  teeth  not  to  follow  each 
other.  Be  careful  to  pick  up  the  stones  after  ev- 
ery harrowing,  and  it  would  be  well  to  harrow  it 
after  every  mowing.  Light,  dry  land  is  best  for 
the  grass.  Unless  the  land  is  very  level,  I  think 
it  would  be  best  to  place  it  in  ridges  twenty  feet 
wide.  If  sown  in  ridges,  it  must  be  harrowed 
the  long  way.  The  clover  ought  to  be  raised  8 
or  10  inches  above  the  harrow,  in  order  that  it 
may  run  level,  otherwise  it  will  injure  the  plants, 
I  had  mine  made  with  notches,  to  regulate  the 
height.  I  am  convinced  that  the  best  way  to 
prepare  land  for  Lucerne  is  to  plough  in  plenty  of 
manure  in  the  spring,  and  pknt  it  with  corn,  hav 
ing  it  well  ploughed  and  hoed,  so  as  to  be  kept 
perfectly  clean.  In  the  fall,  after  taking  off"  the 
corn,  sow  wheat,  manured  with  ashes. 


[For  the  New  England  Farmer.] 

aiamure:. 

iMii  Fessende.n  :  —  In  a  late  number  of  the 
Farmer,  I  observe  that  several  persons  in  Ply- 
mouth county  have  lately  been  competitors  for 
the  premiums  offered  by  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  the  country,  for  compost  manure.  It  appears 
from  the  statement  that  in  one  year,  (as  I  under- 
stand it,)  Rev.  Morrill  Allen,  of  Pendiroke,  made 
778  loads  —  Ezra  Weston,  Esq.  of  Duxbury,  685 
do.  —  some  others  from  500  to  600  loads  of  40 
cubic  feet  to  the  load. 

I  have  no  uiclination  to  doubt  the  correctness 
of  these  statements,  but  am  anxious  to  learn,  what 
1  presume  these  enterprising  farmers  are  perfectly 
willing  the  public  should  know,  how  this  compost 
is  made.  Manure  in  old  Massachusetts  is  the 
main  spring  to  agriculture.  Stable  manure  is 
becoming  expensive.  In  my  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, nine  miles  from  Boston,  it  is  worth,  if  of 
good  quality^  about  $5,00  per  cord.  Valuable 
compost  is  made,  with  us  to  some  extent,  but  I 
know  of  no  one  who  ever  made  in  one  year  any- 
thing like  the  above  quantity. 

Should  any  of  the  competitors  for  the  premi- 
um referi-ed  to,  be  disposed  to  give  the  public 
some  account  of  the  materials  they  use,  and  mode 
of  conducting  this  business,  I  doubt  not  they  will 
confer  a  special  favor  on  inany  others  besides 
Your  obedient  servant 

E.  F.  Woodward. 

JVewton,  March  26,  1836. 


British  Manufactories. —  A  good  deal  was 
published  so;ne  3  or  4  years  ago,  touching  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  laborers  in  these  great 
establishments  of  industry.  A  commission  was 
instituted  by  Parliament  to  inquire  into  their  con- 
dition on  the  spot.  The  investigation  apjiears  to 
have  been  conducted  with  care  and  fidelity.  The 
result  of  the  inquiry  was  that  the  condition  of  the 
operations,  of  all  ages,  especially  in  the  large  es- 
tablishments, was  far  from  being  miserable.  Their 
labor  is  higher  than  that  of  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil.  Adults  earn  per  day  from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  6d. 
sterling,  and  some  more.  Their  employment  is 
not  unfavorable  to  health  or  longevity.^ 

Another  fact  of  great  importance  is  announced, 
—  "that  improvements  in  machinery  invariably 
increase,  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  profits  of 
the  mill  owner  and  the  wages  of  the  workmen." 
With  this  improved  machinery,  the  manufacturer 
can  afford  to  pay  his  workmen  a  higher  price. 


Remedy  for  the  Lock  Jaw. — We  are  inform- 
ed by  a  friend  that  a  sure  preventive  against  this 
terrible  disease  is  to  take  some  soft  soap,  and  mix 
it  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pulverized  chalk, 
so  as  to  make  it  of  the  consistency  of  buckwheat 
batter;  keep  the  chalk  moistened  with  a  fresh 
supply  of  soap  until  the  wound  begins  to  dis- 
charge, and  the  patient  finds  relief.  Our  friend 
stated  to  us  that  implicit  confidence  may  be  placed 
in  what  he  says,  that  he  has  known  several  cases 
where  this  remedy  has  been  successfully  applied. 
So  simple  and  so  valuable  a  remedy,  within  the 
reach  of  every  person,  ought  to  be  universally 
known.— A".  Y.  Ev.  Post. 


Charcoal. — This  article  is  now  carried  through 
our  streets  and  sold  at  the  enormus  price  of  eighty- 
one  cents  per  barrel. — L.  I.  Star. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY    FOR    PROMOTING 
AGRICUI.TURE. 

BARLEY. 

To  the  Trustees  of  t\,e  I\I:issaclnisetts  Society  for 

the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  : 

William  Carter,  of  Fitchburg,  in  the  county  of 
Worcester,  claims  the  Society's  premium  for  the 
following  crop  of  Barley  from  one  acre  of  laud, 
of  which  he  herewith  presents  the  certificate  of 
Phillip  F.  Cowdin  of  the  measurement  of  the 
same  piece  of  land. 

The  above-named  piece  of  land  is  the  same  on 
which  the  undersigned  raised  the  preceding  year 
(1834)  513  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  for  which  he 
received  the  Society's  premium,  and  he  refers  to 
his  statement  of  the  last  year  for  the  product  and 
general  state  of  cultivation  and  quality  of  manure 
used  during  that  year.  The  land  in  the  spring  of 
1835  was  as  it  was  left  after  digging  the  potatoes 
the  last  year,  was  twice  ploughed,  and  sowed 
about  the  first  of  May  on  the  furrows,  and  har- 
rowed in.  There  has  been  no  manure  used  on 
the  land  the  present  season.  The  quantity  of 
need  was  4  1-2  bushels.  The  crop  was  harvested 
about  the  middle  of  August,  and  the  amount  of 
the  product  by  actual  measurement  was  found  to 
befiftyeight  bushels  of  barley.  The  entire  expense 
of  cultivation  and  harvesting  the  crop,  exclusive 
of  seed,  was  $13.  Wm.  Carter. 

Fitchburg,  JVov.  25,  1835. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  assisted  to  harvest,  thresh 
and  measure  the  above-named  crop  of  Barley,  and 
that  the  amount  was  fiftyeight  bushels,  and  also 
that  the  above  statement  made  by  William  Carter, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  corre(^t  and  true. 

John  Sticknet. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Worcester,  ss. 
JVou.  25,  1835.  Then  the  within  named  William 
Carter  and  John  Stickney  made  oath  that  the 
■within  statements  by  thera  severally  subscribed, 
are  true.     Before  nie,      Ebek'r  Torret,  J.  P. 

This  is  to  certify,  that  I,  P.  F.  Cowdin,  being 
a  sworn  surveyor  of  Fitchburg,  in  the  county  of 
Worcester,  have  this  day  surveyed  a  certain  tract 
of  land  on  which  Barley  grew  this  season,  for 
AVilliam  Carter,  of  said  Fitchburg,  and  find  the 
same  to  contain  one  acre  and  no  more. 

P.  F.  Cowdin. 

Fitchburg,  Oct.  15,  1835. 


POTATOES  AND  SMYRNA  WHEAT. 
To  the  Committee  on   Agricultural  Products  pre- 
sented  for  the  several  premiums  offered  by  the 
Trustees    of   the    Massachusetts     Agricultural 
Society  : 

Gentlemen, — The  field  on  which  Potatoes  were 
grown  the  present  season,  was  broken  up  in  Au- 
gust, 1834.  The  soil  a  deep  loatu,  suitable  for 
grain,  (Chesnut  land.)  Early  last  S|)ring  the  field 
was  cross-pliiughed,  an<l  18  cords  unfermented 
manure,  evenly  spread,  and  deeply  ploughed  in  ; 
sods  harrovved  down,  then  furrowed  3  feet  apart, 
and  seed  placed  18  inches  apart  in  the  furrows, 
and  covered  2  inches  deep  ;  hoed  twice  previous 
to  being  in  the  bud.  On  the  6lh  October,  the 
vines  or  tops  generally  covering  the  ground,  the 
cutting  of  them  for  fodder  commenced.  These 
tops,  after  drying  6  or  8  days,  were  packed  away 
in  the  barn  with  wheat  straw  sprinkled  with  salt 
say  one   peck   to   the   ton,  and  will  probably  be 


equal  in  value  to  one  half  a  ton  of  hay.  It  is 
believed,  that  when  hay  is  as  scarce  as  it  is  in  this 
vicinity  the  present  season,  say  worth  $20  per 
ton,  potato  tops  will  more  than  ]'ay  for  the  e.x- 
pense  of  cutting  and  curing  them  ;  they  are  good 
food  for  neat  cattle.  The  harvesting  the  roots 
was  completed  Oct.  12th,  when,  by  careful  mea- 
surement the  crop  was  found  to  be  515  bushels  on 
the  acre.  The  quantity  of  seed  was  28  bushels  ; 
26  the  reds  of  La  Plate,  2  the  Roxbury  whites. 

Payson  Williams. 

Jackson  D.  Williams. 
Fitchburg,  Oct.  15,  1835. 

JForcester,  ss.  Oct.  16,  1835.  Then  the  above- 
named  Payson  Williams  and  Jackson  D.  Williams 
made  oath  that  the  above  statement,  by  theirrsev- 
erally  subscribed,  is  true.     Before  me, 

Ebek'r  Tobret,  J.  P. 

Expenses  of  Potato  Crop. 

Breaking  up  the  field,  $4  00 

Carting  manure,  5  00 
Cross  ploughing  and  ploughing  in  manure,     6  00 

Its  proportion  of  18  cords  manure,  20  00 

28  bushels  seed  at  2s.  9  33 

Labor  in  2  hoeings,  8  00 

Labor  in  harvesting  the  crop,  22  00 

Labor  in  cutting  and  curing  the  tops,  3  00 

.$77  33 


515  bushels  at  25c.     $128  75 

Tops,                                 10  00 

$138  75          Profit, 

$61  42 

Expenses  of  Wheat  Crop. 

2  1-4  bushels  seed. 

$4  50 

Two  ploughings. 

5  00 

Bushing  and  rolling, 

1  00 

Its  proportion  of  manure  in  1'834, 

15  00 

Cradling  and  threshing  and  cleaning  up, 

12  00 

$37  50 

35  bushels  worth,           $70  00 

Straw,                                10  00 

' 

$80  00         Profit,    $42  50 

The  field  on  which  potatoes  were  grown  in 
1834  was  well  ploughed  as  early  in  the  following 
spring  as  practicable,  and  2  1-4  bushels  of  the 
Smyrna  or  Black  Sea  Wheat  was  sown,  (second 
week  in  May,  1835,)  ploughed  in,  bushed,  and 
rolled. 

Crop  harvested  first  week  in  August ;  threshed 
(by  horse  power)  in  September,  and  after  being 
carefully  cleaned  and  measured,  was  found  to  be 
35  bushels  (of  60  lbs.  to  the  bushel)  from  the  acre. 

A  much  larger  ci'op  would  have  been  grown 
but  for  the  encumbrance  of  a  granite  ledge  ])erva- 
ding  a  considerable  part  of  the  field  many  rods 
of  which  approach  within  six  inches  of  the  sur- 
face. The  drought  of  last  summer  severely 
pinched  the  wlieat  on  the  ledge. 

Payson  Williams. 
Jackson  D.  Williams. 

Fitchburg,  Oct.  15,  1835. 

Worcester,  ss.  Oct.  16,  1835.  Then  the  above- 
named  Payson  Williams  and  Jackson  D.  Williams 
made  oath  that  the  foregoing  statements,  by  them 
severally  subscribed,  are  true.     Before  me, 

Eben'r  Torrey,  J.  P. 


I,  Phillip  F.  Cowdin,  sworn  surveyor  of  the 
town  of  Fitchburg,  and  county  of  Worcester,], 
have  this  day  measured  a  certain  plat  of  groundifit 
on  which  jiotatoes  were  grown  the  present  season,  ■ 
owned  by  Payson  Williams,  of  said  Fitchburg/ 
and  found  the  same  to  contain  one  acre  and  no 
more. 

Also,  one  other  field  on  which  was  grown 
wheat  the  present  season,  owned  by  stid  Williams 
and  found  the  same  to  contain  one  acre  and  no 
more.  p.  F.  Cowdin. 

Fitchburg,  Oct.  15,  1835. 


(Fj-om  the  Maine  Farmer.) 
CAUSES    OP   POVERTY 

AMONG    SOME    FARMERS    IN    MAINE. 

Mr  Holmes: — I  have  thought  that  I  might  do 
good  by  mentioning  a  few  of  the  causes  of  the 
poverty  of  the  ftirmers  in  the  state  of  Maine. 
And  first,  in  a  negative  point  of  view.  It  is  not 
because  the  crops  are  not  as  good  or  as  much  to 

the   acre  as  other  parts  of   the  United   States. 

When  Greenleaf  prepared  his  statistics  of  Maine 
some  years  ago,  the  average  of  wheat  crops  were 
in  the  County  of  Kennebec,  eighteen  bushels  per 
acre,  and  it  is  believed  there  has  since  been  an 
improvement  in  that,  and  a  very  great  one  too  in 
this  section.  I  think  we  may  now  state  the  ave- 
rage at  more  than  twenty  bushels.  It  is  alike 
good  for  all  the  small  grains.  Grass  is  abundant 
in  most  seasons.  We  nuist,  therefore,  look  for 
the  positive  causes  somewhere  else,  and  not  in  the 
unproductiveness  of  the  soil.  I  will  now  mention 
a  few  things  which  I  think  have  a  bearing  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  farming  community.  And 
first,  their  mode  of  living.  It  costs  a  farmer  in 
the  state  of  Maine  more  to  live  than  it  does  per- 
ha])S  in  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  and  I  am 
certain  that  it  costs  more  to  our  farmers  to  raise 
up  a  family  of  four,  than  it  used  to  sixty  year* 
ago,  in  Massachusetts,  to  raise  up  a  family  of  four- 
teen. 

Second.  The  raising  of  so  much  poor  and 
ordinary  neat  stock  and  horses.  At  the  present 
prices  none  but  the  best  will  pay  for  raising.  Our 
farmers  are  under  family  temptations  to  raise  bad 
stock,  a  calf  coines,  round  and  fat;  at  three  weeks 
old  he  is  a  handsome  creature.  The  boys  plead 
to  have  him  raised.  Good  family  cows  being 
heifer  calves,  the  good  housewife  insists  that  they 
shall  be  ke[it  and  raised,  ivith  this  argument,  viz.: 
that  they  will  make  as  good  as  their  dams.  An- 
other cause  of  raising  calves  is,  the  wife  says  she 
cannot  spare  the  milk  to  fatten  it.  Now  you 
should  resist  all  these  :  kill  all  your  calves  but  the 
very  best,  and  give  them  good  keeping.  It  is 
impossible  that  a  country  where  black  cattle  and 
horses  are  fed  on  dry  food  go  long  in  the  year  can 
afford  to  raise  poor  cattle.  Set  down  the  first 
stormy  day  and  calculate  the  cost  accurately  and 
satisfy  yourself. 

Third.  Not  ploughing  land  as  oflen  as  it  ought 
to  be,  is  another  reason.  They  must  sow  more  • 
and  they  do  not  employ  as  much  capital  upon 
their  farms  as  would  be  profitable.  An  English 
farmer  would  have  a  compost  heap  worth  $4000, 
while  many  of  our  farmers  carry  on  extensive 
farms,  without  using  manure  of  every  description 
enough  to  cost  as  many  cents. 

The  crops  of  some  Pennsylvania  farmers,  from 
one   hundred  acres,  amount  to  from  three  to  five  ' 
thousand   dollars  per  annum.     Calculate   if  you 
please  the  profits  of  almost  any  tilled  crops,  and 
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there  will  he  a  fair  profit.  VVIieut,  burlcy,  onts, 
and  peas,  or  even  oats  alone,  are  all  profitable. 
By  neglecting  the  above,  we  do  not  raise  our  own 
bread,  when  we  ought  to  raise  hundreds  of  barrels 
of  flour  for  market ;  and  it  can  bo  done  with 
profit.  Try  your  arithmetic  again  some  leisure 
evening. 

We  withhold  more  than  is  meet.  Many  do  not 
take  an  ^i^ricultural  paper.  This  I  mention  last, 
though  not  least.     Knowledge  is  power. 

A  Voter  and  a  Farmer. 


PREVENTrVB  AGAIKST    DRY  ROT. 

We  have  been  favored  by  an  intelligent  ship 
master  with  the  following  communication  relating 
to  recent  successful  experiments  in  England  in  the 
means  of  preserving  ship  timber  against  premature 
decav,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  ])ractical  interest 
and  value  to  many  of  our  readers — A'eio  Bedford 
Mercury. 

Mr  Lin'dsey  : — If  you  think  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  method  of  preserving  timber  from 
rot,  insects  and  worms,  now  universally  adopted 
in  England,  is  of  importance  to  the  public,  you 
will  confer  a  favor  by  giving  it  an  insertion. 

The  writer  of  this  is  personally  acquainted  with 
the  ingenious  inventor —  has  attended  the  lectures 
in  London  on  the  subject,  and  is  satisfied  of  the 
eflScacy  of  his  plan. 

The  material  employed  by  the  inventor  is  Cor- 
Tosive  Sublimate,  long  known  as  a  great  preserva- 
tive of  animal  substances  from  decay.  The  timber 
to  be  prepared  ;iiust  be  placed  in  a  tank  or  vessel, 
from  40  to  80  feet  long,  4  or  5  feet  deep,  and  about 
the  same  width.  A  solution  of  the  corrosive 
sublimate  is  then  thrown  upon  it  until  covered  ; 
the  proportion,  according  to  the  inventor,  is  1  lb. 
of  corrosive  sublimate  to  5  gallons  of  water  — 
but  individuals  who  have  tried  it,  say  1  lb.  to  10 
gallons  of  water.  Pine  plank  are  saturated  in  48 
hours.  An  oak  stick,  40  feet  long  and  one  foot 
square,  requires  three  weeks  —  during  which 
time  it  becomes  effectually  seasoned,  and  will  not 
contract  or  shrink  even  on  exposure  to  the  highest 
temperature  of  a  tropical  climate.  The  corrosive 
sublimate  has  a  strong  affinity  for  the  albumen  or 
vegetable  juices  generally  called  sap,  combines 
instantaneously  with  il,  and  forms  anew  chemical 
compound  which  is  solid,  insoluble,  and  will  not 
attract  moisture.  The  efficacy  of  this  invention 
has  been  tested  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner. 
Pieces  of  the  timber  prepared  with  a  solution  of 
the  sublimate,  and  unprepared  pieces,  the  latter 
■well  seasoned,  were  placed  in  the  "  Rotten  Pit" 
at  the  King's  Dock  Yard,  Woolwich,  in  1828.  In 
1831,  the  writer  of  th:s  was  jiresent  when  they 
were  withdrawn.  The  prepared  timber  was  per- 
fectly sound —  the  unprepared,  although  of  the 
best  English  oak,  was  a  mass  of  rot  and  decayed 
vegetable  matter. 

The  prepared  sticks  were  left  on  the  ground  in 
the  open  air  six  months,  and  then  again  placed  in 
the  Rotten  Pit  with  other  pieces  of  well-seasoned 
timber.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  the  prepared 
timber  was  found  quite  sound  —  the  seasoned  very 
rotten. 

The  Rotten  Pit  at  Woolwich  Yard  is  a  cave 
under  ground,  80  feet  long  by  20  feet,  and  built 
by  order  of  government,  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  efficacy  of  the  various  proposed  nostrums  for 
preserving  timber.  The  pit  is  lined,  top,  bottom 
and  sides,  with  vegetable  matter  in  the  worst  pos- 


sible stage  of  corruption  —very  damp  and  full  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  —  it  is  u  perfect  hot-bed — a 
candle  will  not  burn  in  it  a  minute,  so  foul  is  the 
air  of  this  subterranean  chamber.  In  fact,  no 
timber,  although  thoroughly  salted,  docked,  or 
seasoned,  will  resist  three  months  the  powerful 
decomposing  qualities  of  the  Rotten  Pit.  The 
specimens  were  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  pit, 
and  half  buried  in  the  putrid  vegetable' matter 
with  which  the  cave  is  kept  supplied.  This 
experiment  seemed  so  conclusive,  that  Govern- 
ment inmiediately  paid  the  inventor  £10,000,  and 
advised  him  to  take  out  a  patent.  He  was  ordered 
to  construct  tanks  at  all  the  Dock  Yards,  and  the 
government  timber  was  immediately  prepared  in 
the  above  manner.  Previous  to  this,  individuals 
had  fitted  tanks,  and  two  whalemen  were  built 
entirely  of  timber  and  plank  prepared  with  the 
solution.  House  builders  are  also  using  it  very 
generally  in  London.  The  sleepers,  or  founda- 
tions for  railways  —  staves  for  oil  casks,  canvass, 
rope,  and  all  vegetable  matter  may  be  preserved 
by  its  use.  It  is  found  that  a  cubic  foot  of  oak, 
will  absorb  three  pints  of  the  liquid,  which  will 
cost  at  the  present  price  of  quicksilver,  7  1-2  cents 
per  cubic  foot.  A  mere  trifle  compared  with  the 
immense  advantage  of  having  a  material  not  liable 
to  be  destroyed  by  I'ot,  worms,  or  insects  of  any 
kind.  The  object'on  urged  against  this  material 
is,  its  poisonous  nature.  But  it  has  been  proved 
by  careful  experiment,  that  corrosive  sublimate, 
when  it  combines  with  the  sap  of  -wood,  forms  a 
compound  perfectly  insoluble,  and  quite  innocent 
—  in  fact  a  complete  chemical  change  takes  place 
in  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  mixture  by  this 
combination. 

The  writer  has  seen  experiments  tried  tipon 
canvass  and  rope,  which  was  immersed  in  the 
solution,  and  placed  four  months  in  a  dunghill  — 
the  unprepared  pieces  were  destroyed  —  while 
the  textm-e  of  the  prepared  specimens  was  not 
weakened  in  the  slightest  degree — any  one  can 
try  this  by  using  the  above  proportions. 

Satisfactory  accounts  have  been  received  by 
Messrs  B.  Rotch  and  M.  Enderby,  of  London, 
from  the  captains  of  the  whale  shi|is  constructed 
at  their  instance,  of  timber  prepared  as  above  — 
testifying  that  the  crew  were  remarkably  healthy, 
although  they  slept  actually  in  contact  with  the 
ceiling  plank  thus  prepared,  through  all  climates 
and  changes  of  temperature. 

It  is  well  known  to  practical  men  that  salt  is  not 
an  effectual  preservative — as  many  ships  salted 
on  the  stocks  have  been  found  i-otten  the  first 
voyage  —  one  instance,  the  Enterprise  of  Nan- 
tucket. The  Golcouda,  of  New  Bedford,  has  had 
a  new  windlass  three  voyages  in  succession,  and 
the  lower  masts  of  ships  very  quickly  decay. 
These  parts  of  a  ship  it  is  impossible  to  salt.  In 
tho  British  navy  the  use  of  salt  has  been  discon- 
tinued, as  it  is  found  to  corrode  the  iron  rajjidly, 
and  it  also  keeps  a  ship  in  a  very  damp  state. 


Remedy  for  the  Crodp. — The  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journa)  of  March  last,  contains  a  com- 
'jiunicatiou  from  Dr  J.  D.  Fisher,  of  this  city, 
describing  a  new  and  successful  mode  of  treating 
that  alarming  disease  of  childhood,  the  croup, 
which  ought  to  be  generally  known.  The  pre- 
scription is  simple,  and  easily  applied,  and  it  must 
be  evident  that  if  it  should  not  afford  eft'eclual 
relief  to  the  sufferer,  it  will  not  increase  the  dis- 
order.    In  tlie  absence  of  a  regular  physician,  this 


application  may  in  some  cases  prove  of  immense 
benefit.  The  following  is  the  statement  by  Dr 
Fisher: — 

"  I  was  called,  at  five  oV'Inck   last  evening,  to  a 
child  which  was  laboring  nmlera  severe  attack  of 
the  croup,  consequent  upon   a  sudden   disappear- 
ance of  tho   eruption  of   measles.     The  croupy 
symptoms    appeared    suddenly,  and   had    existed 
one  hour  before  I  was  called.     The  child,  on  my 
arrival,   was    in   extreme    agony,  struggling   and 
gasping  for  breath  ;  and  I  thought  the  little  sufferer 
was  in   danger  of  immediate    sufibcation.     Tho 
first  means  I  employed  was  the  application  of  very 
hot,  almost  boiling,  water  to  the  throat  and  upper 
part  of  the   chest,  by  means  of  large  sponges. — 
These  applications  I  repeated  every  two  minutee, 
and  immediately  the  skin  became  coated  and  very 
red,  and  in  the  course  of  a  qi;arter  of  an  hour  the 
little   girl  breathed  much  easier,  and  her   croupy 
cough  and  respiration  became  less  shrill  and  tubu- 
lar, and  much    modifial.     Soon  after  making  the 
first  applications  of  the   sponges  to   the   throat,  I 
wrapped  the  child  in  a  woollen  blanket  wrung  out 
in  hot  water,  as  a  substitute  for  a  warm  bath,  and 
gave  it  twenty  drops  of  the  wine  of  antimony,  in  a 
little  sweetened  water,  which  she  swallowed  with 
difficulty.     I  persevered  in  the  applcations  of  the 
hot  moist  sponges  for  an  hour,  when  the  child  was 
so  much   relieved  that   I  ventured  to  leave  it   for 
half  an  hour — ordering  the  remedy  to  be  contin- 
ued.    On  my  return,  I  found  the  patient  breathed 
with    comparative    freedom,    its    respiration    and 
cough  less  sonorous  and  shrill,  and  its  pulse  softer 
and  more  natural.     I   recommended   the  applica- 
tions to   be  continued  until  the   child  should   be 
decidedly  relieved,   and   prescriiied   six  drops   of 
antimonial  wine  to  be  given  every  hour  in  a  little 
water.     The    mother  of  the  child  informed  nie, 
this  morning,  that  she  continued  to  apply  the  hot 
water  remedy  for  five  hours,  but  not  so  often  as  I 
applied  them  —  that   the   child   continued  to  im- 
prove, and   fell  asleep  soon  after  I  left  it.     This 
morning   she   is   bright  and  playful,  and  asks  for 
food.     The   respiration  is  quite  easy — pulse  sofl 
and  natural  ;  bough  humid  and  loose;  its  sounds 
having  lost  the  shrill  croupy  character. 

I  was  induced  to  employ  the  above  remedy,  in 
consequence  of  having  lately  read  in  a  foreign 
journal  that  it  had  been  suggested  and  employed 
by  a  German  physician  with  decided  anrl  uniform 
success.  As  the  remedy  is  simple,  and  is  at  ready 
command,  and  as  its  applicaiion  in  the  present 
case  was  attended  with  such  decided  and  imme- 
diate happy  effects,  I  would,  with  a  good  deal  of 
confidence,  advise  mothers  and  nurses  in  similar 
cases  to  apply  it  early  and  perseveringly  until 
medical  aid  can  be  obtained.  The  sponges  should 
be  gently  squeezed  before  they  are  applied,  .so  that 
the  water  shall  not  ooze  from  them,  and  should 
be  gradually  compressed  during  the  time  they  are 
applied,  so  as  to  continue  the  temperature  up  to 
the  highest  degree  that  can  be  sustained  by  the 
patient.  Should  sponges  not  be  at  hand,  napkins 
wrung  out  in  the  boiling  water  may  serve  as  good 
substitutes." 


Dr  Doddridge  once  asked  his  little  daughter, 
about  six  years  old,  what  made  every  body  love 
her  ?  She  replied,  "  I  don't  know  indeed,  papa, 
unless  it  is  because  1  love  every  body." 

Be  as  wise  as  you  can,  says  Johnson  ;  cheerful 
to  others,  but  look  well  after  your  own  virtue  and 
knowledge. 
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BOSTON,  WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  6,  1836. 


[j'NoTicE. — The  business  of  the  New  England  Seed 
Store  and  New  England  Farmer  will  be  conducted  as 
heretofore,  in  the  name  of  George  C.  Barrett,  to 
whose  address  all  orders,  &c.  may  be  directed  until  fur- 
ther notice. 


FARMERS'  -WORK. 

Culture  of  Potatoes. — From  some  experiments 
which  were  made  by  J.  \Vhitlaw,Esq.,  and  given  in  de- 
tail in  the  New  England  Farmer,  vol.  i.  p.  53,  and  vol. 
iv.  p.  314,  these  two  imporlant  facts  were  made  apparent : 
1st,  Large  potatoes  are  belter  for  seed  than  small  ones; 
2d,  It  is  best  to  cut  off  the  butt  and  top  end  from  each  po- 
tato, and  cut  the  middle  pieces  into  quarters  before  plant- 
ing. • 

Mr  Knight,  the  famous  English  horticulturist,  has 
found,  that  for  a  late  crop  small  sets  [seed  potatoes]  may 
be  used ;  because  the  plants  of  the  late  varieties  always 
acquire  considerable  age  before  they  begin  to  generate 
tubers  [new  potatoes]  ;  but  for  an  early  crop,  he  recom 
mends  the  largest  seed  potatcies ;  and  he  has  found  tha' 
these  not  only  afford  very  strong  plants,  but  also  such  as 
readily  recover  when  injured  by  frost,  for,  being  fed  by 
a  copious  reservoir  beneath  the  soil,  a  re-production  of 
vigorous  stems  and  foliage  soon  takes  place,  when  those 
first  produced  are  destroyed  by  frost  or  other  cause.  He 
adds — "  When  the  planter  is  anxious  to  obtain  a  crop 
within  the  least  possible  time,  he  will  find  the  position 
in  which  the  tubers  are  placed  to  vegetate,  by  no  means 
a  point  of  indifference  ;  for  these  being  shoots  or  branches, 
which  have  grown  thick  instead  of  elongating,  retain  the 
disposition  of  branches  to  propel  the  s.ip  to  their  leading 
buds  or  poiiits  most  distant  from  the  stems  of  the  plants 
of  which  they  once  formed  parts.  If  the  tubers  be  placed 
with  their  leading  buds  upwards,  a  few  very  strong  and 
very  early  shoots  will  be  produced ;  and  not  only  the 
earliness  but  the  quality  of  the  produce  in  size  will  be 
much  affected." — Hort,  Trans,  vol.  iv.  p.  448. 

M'Mahon  advises  to  cut  seed  potatoes  "  a  week  before 
planting,  in  order  that  the  wounds  should  have  time  to 
form  a  dry  crust ;  for,  if  planted  immediately  after  being 
cut,  they  imbibe  too  much  moisture,  many  of  them  rot, 
and  the  rest  are  greatly  weakened  thereby.  Some  advise 
to  wet  seed  potatoes,  and  roll  them  in  pulverized  plaster 
of  Paris,  immediately  before  planting. 

Dr  Cooper,  in  the  last  Philadelphia  edition  of  Willich's 
Domestic  Encyclopedia,  observes — "  The  best  method 
[with  regard  to  seed  potatoes]  appears  to  be  this:  choose 
your  potatoes  f<T  planting  of  a  moderate  size,  rather  large 
than  small,  for  there  is  no  good  reason  to  be  assigned  for 
breeding  from  diminutive  parents;  cut  your  potatoes 
into  sets,  two  eyes  to  a  set;  throw  away, without  hesita- 
tion, into  the  hog-trough,  all  the  diminutive  and  inferior 
eyes,  choosing  your  sets  from  the  middle  of  the  potato ; 
do  not  cut  the  potato  down  the  middle." 

Dr  Deane  observed,  that  if  dung  be  used  in  raising  po- 
tatoes, it  may  be  spread  before  the  last  ploughing,  or  else 
laid  under  the  sets.  The  latter  method  will  give  the 
largest  crop.  Dung  laid  under  the  sets  will  produce  more 
than  if  laid  above  them,  as  Mr  Wynn  Baker  proved  by 
actual  experiments.  The  feeding  roots  should  go  into 
the  manure,  not  directly  into  the  hungry  earth  below  ; 
and  therefore  need  some  loose  earth  to  extend  themselves 
into. 

Mr  Loudon  observes,  "  the  best  manure  for  the  potato 


appears  to  be  littery  farm  yard  dung,  and  the  best  mode 
of  applying  it,  immediately  under  the  potato  sets.  Any 
manure,  however,  maybe  applied,  and  no  plant  will  bear 
a  laiger  dose  of  it,  or  thrive  on  coarser  or  less  prepared 
manure;  even  dry  straw  rushes,  or  spray  [decayed 
leaves]  of  trees  may  be  used  with  success." 

The  worm  and  grub  attack  potatoes.  Loudon  observes, 
that  the  only  remedies  against  these  destroyers  are  change 
of  seed  and  soil.  It  has  been  said,  however,  that  sifting 
quicklime  or  unslacked  ashes  over  the  hills  soon  after 
planting,  will  preserve  against  these  insects.  Care  must, 
however,  be  taken  not  to  apply  either  of  these  substances 
to  the  sets  or  roots  when  planted,  lest  they  corrode  them. 
It  is  recommended  to  scatter  a  handful  of  plaster  of  Paris 
over  each  hill,  immediately  after  the  first  and  second 
hoeing. 

MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICUIiTURAI.  SOCIETY, 

Saturday,  April  9. 
A  meeting  was  held  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M.;  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Paine,  it  was  Voted,  That  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  be  authorized  to  settle  with  Insurance 
offices  concerning  the  loss  and  damage  to  the  Society's 
property  by  the  late  fire. 

It  was  also  Voted,  That  the  same  Committee  be  au- 
thorized to  engage  a  suitable  hall  or  store  for  the  meet- 
ings and  use  of  the  Society. 

The  chair  announced  the  donation  of  a  large  invoice 
of  valuable  and  rare  bulbs  and  seeds  from  Baron  Von 
Ludwig  of  Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Society.     (Catalogue  hereafter.) 

A  letter  was  also  read  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
received  to  his  address  from  the  above-named  gentleman, 
accompanying  a  short  list  of  desiderata,  which  it  was 
requested  might  be  fijrwarded  in  return. 

On  motion  of  Mr  French,  it  was  Voted,  That  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  be  presented  to  the  gentleman  for  his  large 
and  valuable  donation,  and  that  his  communication  be 
published  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer. 

It  was  also  Voted,  That  the  Flower  Committee  pro- 
cure from  the  members  of  the  Society,  or  otherwise,  the 
seeds  desired,  and  forward  the  same  to  Cape  Town. 

Voted,  That  the  Flower  Committee  take  charge  of  the 
seeds  and  bulbs,  and  make  the  same  into  packages,  with 
a  catalogue  of  the  same,  and  distribute  the  same  in  such 
proportion  and  manner  as  may  be  most  advisable  to  se- 
cure a  successful  cultivation  of  the  same,  and  report  at 
the  next  meeting.    Adjourned  to  Saturday  next,  11,  A.M. 

Baron  von  Ludwig's  Letter. 

St  George's  Street,  ■) 

Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,     ^ 

January  29,  1836.) 

Sir — I  beg  leave  to  inform  you,  that  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  receive,  per  the  Levant,  Capt.  W.  Caldwell,  a  letter 
from  Messrs  H.  A.  Breed,  S.  T.  Huse,  and  Hezekiah 
Chase,  dated  Lynn,  Sept.  22d,  1835,  communicating  at 
the  same  time  the  honor  conferred  on  rae  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society,  in  electing  me  one  of 
their  honorary  members,  and  transmitting  me  a  diploma 
and  your  annual  proceedings. 

I  will  thank  you  to  announce  to  the  President  and 
members  at  your  next  meeting,  the  assurances  of  my 
grateful  sense  for  this  distinguished  honor  they  have 
conferred  upon  me,  and  of  which  I  hope  to  prove  myself 
worthy,  by  rendering  my  services  from  this  part  of  south- 
ern Africa  useful  in  promoting  the  views,  interests,  and 
prosierity  of  your  worthy  Society. 

I  therefore  avail  myself  of  the  earliest  opportunity,  the 
return  of  the  Levant,  to  transmit  in  charge  of  my  friend, 
Capt.  W.  Caldwell,  two  boxes,  one  containing  indigenous 


bulbs,  (41  specimens,  or  about  1300  bulbs,)  the  other  291 
specimens  of  indigenous  and  exotic  seeds,  (viz.  150 
South  African,  80  Australian,  and  (il  East  Indian,)  to 
your  care,  and  which  I  request  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  present  in  my  name  to  the  direction  of  your  Society 
I  regret  much  that  some  fresh  supplies  of  seeds  and  bulbs 
from  the  frontiers  and  Caffratia  did  not  arrive  in  time  to 
make  up  this  present  collection  of  seeds  and  bulbs  more 
extensive  and  complete,  but  I  assure  you  that  I  shall 
send  some  more  by  the  first  opportunity,  through  the 
kindness  of  my  friend,  J.  Chase,  Esq.  American  Consul 
here. 

On  my  obtaining  any  other  horticultural  or  agricultu- 
ral objects  from  Australia,  East  Indies,  &c.  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  to  send  them  from  time  to  time,  and  should 
[he  direction,  or  any  one  of  the  members  of  your  Society, 
wish  to  get  any  particular  plants,  seeds,  bulbs,  &c.  from 
this  Colony,  I  beg  leave  to  request  them  to  name  them, 
on  which  I  shall  be  most  happy  in  giving  attention  there- 
to, and  nothing  will  be  more  pleasing  to  me  than  to  have 
a  constant  intercourse  and  exchange  of  plants,  seeds, 
bulbs,  &c.  from  this  Colony,  for  indigenous  plants,  seeds 
and  bulbs  of  your  country.  As  our  Colony  has  only  a' 
few  American  shrubs,  plants  and  bulbs,  every  one,  even 
the  most  common,  will  be  acceptable.  The  most  desira- 
ble, however,  would  be  the  different  kinds  of  American 
Oak  (Quercus),  either  the  plants  or  the  seeds,  in  a  box  of 
earth,  or  immersed  in  tallow. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  the  advancement,  success, 
and  prosperity  of  the  Society,  and  the  happiness  of  all 
its  respected  members,  1  offer,  my  dear  Sir,  assurances 
of  my  sincere  esteem.     Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Ferdinand  Henry  von  Ludwig, 
Phil.  Dr.,  Ktiight  of  the    IVurterrdiergian,   Gold,    Civil, 
Merit,  and  Croion  Orders,  l^e.  &,•€. 

P.  S. — Capt.  Caldwell  has  in  charge,  beside  the  two 
boxes,  one  plant  of  the  Zamia  horrida  (Caffre  Bread 
Tree),  and  one  plant  of  the  Testadinaria  (Dioscoria),  EJ- 
ephantipes,  commonly  called  the  Elephant  Root.  The 
Zamia  should  be  planted  about  six  inches  in  the  ground, 
and  the  Testadinaria  only  placed  on  the  surface,  and  not 
an  inch  in  the  ground.  Neither  of  them  should  be 
planted  in  a  moist  or  damp  situation,  or  kept  too  wet. 

By  future  opportunities,  I  shall  sen^l  some  much  larger 
roots  of  the  Testadinaria,  male  and  female,  as  also  some 
other  sorts  of  the  Zamia.  Von  Ludwig.   , 

To  RoVt  Treat  Paine,  Esq.  Cor.  Sec.  Mass.  Hort.  Soc. 

Sale  of  Improved  Durham  Short  Horns. — We  no-  ' 
tice  in  a  Philadelphia  paper,  Mr  Powell's  advertisement, 
offering  at  auction  his  whole  stock  of  Durham  Short 
Horns  derived  from  his  selections  in  England  in  1831, 
consisting  of  10  young  bulls  and  9  heifers.  The  sale  is  ' 
to  lake  place  at  Powelton,  on  the  Schuylkill,  opposite 
Philadelphia,  on  Saturday,  23d  April. 

For  the  following  article  we  are  indebted  to  a  lady, 
who  will  accept  of  our  thanks  in  our  own  behalf,  and  on 
account  of  the  public,  who  will  be  benefitted  by  the  dis- 
covery which  she  has  been  so  good  as  to  communicate. 

To  GET  RID  OF  Red  Ants. — Take  green  or  dry  sage 
leaves,  scatter  them  plentifully  round  the  place  infested,  . 
and  allow  them  to  remain  during  one  season,  and  these 
troublesome   insects  will  certainly   disappear.     Several 
who  have  made  the  experiment  have  found  it  successful. 

In  Nantucket,  r  locust  tree,  in  1834,  sprouted  and  grew 
ten  and  a  half  feel  high  in  one  summer,  and  after  the 
bark  was  taken  off  il  was  sufficiently  large  for  a  large 
cane. — Communicated. 


*,"We  acknowledge  a  communication  from  a   lady  on 
the  subject  of  silk.     We  shall  insert  it  in  our  next. 
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UIGHTON  MARKET,— .Monday,  April  4,1830. 

Keiwrted  (or  the  D-iily  .Ailvertiscr  &  Pnlrlot. 
\t   Market  :i7S  Uoef  Cattio,  85  pair  Working  Oxen 
I'ws   and  Calves, 420  Slit'cp,  and   I0.S5  Swine.     50 
r.itile  unsold,  nearly  all  of  which  are  extra  and 
maliiy. 

I  Es — Beef  Cuttle — Prices  'have  declined  a  little 
ast  week,  (say  about  Ds  perlOOIbs.)  for  a  like  qual- 
ic  Drovers  chuosini;  to  hold  on  to  another  week  in 
ri  nee  to  submitting  to  a  further  reduction.  PS'o  extra 
\  ery  few  first  quality  cattle  sold.  We  quote  first 
t  at39sa41?3;  second  do.  at  33sa3(>s;  third  do. 

'^ing  Oxen. — A  large  number  were  sold  at  prices 
:Z  troni  535  to  125.  Several  pairs  also  by  auction, 
! .  03,  70,  7G,  and  S3. 

'■sand  Calecs. — Sales  were  noticed  at  ;|24,  28,  31, 
and  36. 

Sheej) — Lots  were  taken  at  24s  30s  9d  Sis  Cd,  33s  and 
56s.     Also,  one  lot  at  G3s,  and  one  at  75s. 

Sicine — All  sold,  and  a  further  advance  has  been  ef 
fected.  Several  lots  were  taken  at  7  for  sows  and  8  for 
arrows  ;  several  lots  at  7  1-4  and^8  1-4.  Also,  one  en- 
re  lot  of  200  at  7  1-4  and  8  1-4.  Selected  barrows 
^  1-8  a  8  1-4.     At  retail,  8  for  sows  and  9  for  barrows. 


t  OR  SAl-E  OR  TO   L,ET. 

The  CLlcbralcd  iliormii;!!  bred  Stallions  Hi-lilarider,  Young 
HiKhlandcr  ami  Dey  oi' Algiers.  Also '.'11  iull  blooded,  ini- 
pnncd  and  thorough  bred  Durham  iniprovcil  sliori  horn  liidls, 
Cows  and  Heifers,  bom  a  herd  of  more  than  10  .superior, 
thorough  bred  animals.     Inquire  of  RALPH  WATSON. 

East  Windsor,  Conn.  March  16. 


rST     PUBLISHED    NO.    4.    VOL.    II.      HORTICULTURAL     RE- 
GISTER   FOR    APRIL. 

Th<  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees.  Communicated  by 
ion.  H.  A.S.Dearborn. — Description  of  Select  Hardy 
tlerbaceous  Plants,   suitable  for   Ornamenting  the  Par- 

irre  Border  or  Shrubbery.  Communicated  by  Mr 
loseph  Breck. — Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's 
^iiibitions. — Remarks  on  the  Culture  of  Perennials  in 
leneral. — Extracts  troni  Foreign  Publications. — Miscel- 

ineous  Matters. 


WANTED, 

A  few  bushels  of  superior  Barley,   and  prime    Northei 

lats.  UEO.  C.  BARRETT, 

april  6.  New  England  Farmer  Office. 


WANTED, 

500,000  Cucumbers  for  pickling. 
30,000  Mangoes. 

lOO  Bushels  Beans,  for  which  a  fair  price  will  be  paid, 
iclivered  in  Boston  in  the  months  of  August  and  Septembei 
?xl.    Enquire  at  this  office.  4lis  april  6. 


HOUSE  and  LAND  FOR  SALE, 

Situated  in  Spring  street,  Ko.\bury.  distance  short  of  7 
miles  from  Boston.  I  he  House  and  Land  lately  occupied 
and  improved  by  the  Rev.  Air  Whitney,  next  beyond  the 
Church  there,  with  a  good  Barn  and  out  houses,  all  in  excel- 
lent repair ;  a  well  of  uncommon  line  water,  with  pump,  and 
conveyed  by  aqueduct  to  the  kitchen  ;  leu  acres  of  superior 
Land,  j-ielding  large  crops  of  hay  ;  also,  a  great  variety  of 
Pears,  Apples,  Cherries.  Peaches,  Currants,  Grapes,  '&c* 
The  laud  lies  on  a  slope,  the  summit  commanding  a  most  ex- 
tensive and  beautiful  prospect.  The  situation  is  remarkably 
healthy,  and  in  a  liigtily  respectable  neighborhood.  It 
would  he  a  very  desirable  summer  and  winter  residence  forf 
any  gentleman  fond  of  the  country".  'J'erins  of  payment 
would  be  made  easy.  For  further  particulars,  inquire  of 
GRO.  H.  GRAY  &  CO.  91  Kilby  slreel,  or  Rev.  THO. 
GRAY.Roxburv.  march  30 


WTHITB  MULBERRY  TREES. 

Five  and  six  years  old.  5000  Trees  of  thridy  growth.  For 
sale  if  applied  for  immediately.  Enquire  at  Ihe  Farmer  Of- 
fice. March  30. 


RURAL  LIBRARY. 

This  is  a  monthly  periodical  of  32  large  octavo  pages,  de- 
voted to  the  republication  of  Standard  Works  on  Agriculture, 
Gardening  and  Domestic  Economy.  The  plan  embraces  the 
reprint  of  works,  entire,  abridged  and  compiled.  The  most 
practical  works  with  Iheir  engravings,  both  American  and 
Foreign.  The  price  is  only  two  dollars  per  annum, — a  sume 
that  will  furnish  every  subscriber  works  that  would  cost  from 
ten  to  thirty  or  (orty  dollars.  Published  by  H.  HUX- 
LEY, &,  CO.,  at  their  Agricultural  Seed  Store,  No.  2, 
Barcley  street,  New  York.  4t  march  23, 1826. 


AUCTION. 

execotoe's  sale. 
To  be  sold  at  Public  Auction,  on  Saturday,  ,"0lh  of  April 
!Xt,  (postponed  from  the  1st,)  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.  on  the  pre- 
-ises  if  not  previously  disposed  of  at  private  sale,  the  FARM 
tely  occupied  by  Henry  Jackson,  deceased,  situated  on 
e  main  road,  midway  between  Fitchburg  and  Leominster, 
lid  Farm  contains  76  acres  of  land,  conveniently  divided 
r  Mowing  and  Tillage,  an  Orchard,  good  Pasturage  and  a 
iluable  \Vood-lot,  with  a  House,  Barn  and  Wood-shed  in 
lod  repair.  For  further  information,  apply  to  Mr  PATCH, 
ar  the  premises.  Conditions  at  sale. 
Leominster,  March  4,  1836.  By  order  of  the  Executor. 


ALBANY  NURSERY. 

The  proprietors  are  happy  to  announce  to  their  patrons, 
d  the  public  at  large,  that  in  addition  to  their  ordinary 
pply  of  Fruit  and  tJrnamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants, 
ey  will  have  for  sale,  when  the  Spring  opens,  5000  Pear 
■ees,  200O  Plum  Trees,  1000  Cherry  Trees,  300  Apricot 
•ees,  200  Black  European  Mulberry  Trees,  100  Double 
lite  flowering  Hawthorn,  100  New  Scarlet  Hawthorn, 
00  Gooseberries,  selected  sorts,  200  assorted  Grapes,  for 
■ape  Houses,  1000  Filberts,  together  with  yellow  and  scarlet 
wering  Horse  Chestnuts,  Mountain  Ash,  Salisburia  adian- 
olia,  new  Roses,  Dahlias  and  Green-House  Plants. 
The  whole  have  been  selected  by  one  of  the  partners,  prin- 
)ally  in  the  London  Nurseries,  packed  under  his  direction, 
d  were  shipped  the  lOih  February.  From  the  experience 
several  years,  we  presume  they  will  reach  us  in  good  con- 
ion.  The  Pears  embrace  all  Ihe  new  Flemish  and  French 
rieties,  several  of  which  were  in  eating  when  the  seleclions 
are  made  early  in  January.  The  other  Fruits  are  also  se- 
ted  with  reference  to  their  good  quality.  Their  assortment 
Dahlias  will  now  comprise  five  to  six  hundred  varieties, 
ibraring  the  finest  of  Europe,  as  well  as  America.  The 
aoseberries  have  been  selected  from  the  finest  collections  in 
igland  and  Scotland.  There  will  be  no  advance  in  ordina- 
ptices.  BUEL&  WILSON. 

N.  B.     Orders,  post  paid,  with  responsible  references,  will 
promptly  attended  to  3t  March  10. 


SOUTHERN  CLOVER. 

Just  received  a  few  tierces  of  Southern  Clover,  for  sale  by 
march  16,  GEORGE  C,  BARRETT. 


FARM  FOR    SALE. 

For  sale  a  Farm  in  Bed!ord,Counly  of  Middlesex,  17  miles 
from  Boston  and  10  from  Lowell,  containing  104  acres  inclu- 
ding about  15  acres  covered  with  a  valuable  growth  of  wood 
which  has  been  preserved  with  great  care  for  the  last  20  years, 
the  garden  contains  about  3  acres  under  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion and  is  furnished  with  a  great  variety  of  flowers  and 
shrubs  which  have  been  collected  at  much  labor  and  expence  ; 
attached  to  the  garden  is  a  Green  House  filled  with  thrifty 
bearing  Grape  Vines,  and  choice  and  valuable  plants  which 
will  be  sold  or  not  as  the  purchaser  may  choose.  The  Farm 
is  under  good  cultivation  and  together  with  the  Garden  is 
stocked  with  the  choicest  Fruits,  such  as  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  Quinces,  Plums,  Strawberries  of  various  kinds. 
Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  &,c  &c.,  which  the  present  owner 
has  spared  no  expence  in  obtaining.  The  Farm  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Concord  River,  which  is  well  supplied  with 
fish,  and  the  country  around  abounds  with  game,  making  it  a 
desirable  retreat  to  the  gentleman  who  is  loud  of  fishing  or 
shooting. 

Possession  will  be  given  on  the  1st  April  next — for  terms, 
which  will  be  liberal,  apply  to  the  subscriber  in  Boston  or  at 
the  Farm.  JAMES  VILA. 

March  16.  tf. 


FRUIT  aud  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

Nursery  of  William  Kenrick,  Nonantum  Hill,  in 
Newton,  near  Boston,  and  near  the    Worcester  Rail  Road. 

The  excellence  of  the  varieties,  the  quality,  the  size  of  all 
the  productions  here  cultivated  continually  improve  as  the 
numbers  are  augnrieuted.  These  now  comprise  nearly  400,100, 
covering  compactly  about  20  acres. 

Selections  of  the  finest  varieties  of  New  Flemish  Pears, — 
also  Apples,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Plums,  Nectarines,  Almonds, 
Apricots,  Grape  Vines,  Currants,  Raspberries,  fine  imported 
Lancashire  Gooseberries,  Strawberries,  &c. — 

MoRUs  MuLTicAULis,  or  Chinese  Mulberry,  by  the  single 
tree,  by  the  dozen,   the  100  or  1000— also  white  Mulberries. 

8000  Peach  Trees  of  finest  select  kinds  are  now  ready  (or 
sale. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  aud  Roses  of  about  1000 
finest  kinds, — Also  Herbaceous  flowering  plants,  Paeonies  and 
splendid  Double  Dahlias. 

All  orders  left  with  Geo.  C.  Barrett,  who  is  Agent,  at 
his  Seed  Store  and  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Reposi- 
tory, Nos  514-52,  North  Market  street,  will  be  in  like  man- 
ner duly  attended   to — Catalogues  gratis,  on  application. 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


CORRECTED    WITH    GREAT    CAUK,  WEEKLY. 


Gra 


Apples,    Kusselts  and  Baldwins. 

Beans,  while; 

Beef,  mess, 

Cargo,  No.  1. 

prime,         .... 
Beeswax,  (American)     . 
Butter  store,  No.  1         ,     . 
Cheese,  new  milk,  .... 
Feathers,  northern,  geese, 
southern,  geese, 
Flax,  American,      .... 
Fish,  Cod, 

Flour,  Genesee,      .        .     f'nsh     . 
Baltimore,  Howard  street, 
Biiltimore,  wharf, 
Alexandria, 
N,  Corn,  northern  yellow  none, 
southern  flat  yellow 
white, 
Rye,  northern, 
Barley,         .        .        . 
Oats,  nor  hern,  .     (prime) 
Hay,  best  English,  per  ton  of  2000  lbs 
eastern  screwed,  . 
hard  pressed,    .... 
Honey, 
Hops,  1st  quality 

2d  quality    .... 

Lakd,  Boston,  1st  sort,     . 

southern,  1st  .sort, 

Leather,  slaughter,  sole, 

do.        upper, 

dry  hide,  sole, 

do.        upper,  . 
Philadelphia,  sole.  _ 
Baltimore,  sole,  . 
Lime,  best  sort,        .... 
Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  of  2200  lbs. 
Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  extra  clear,  . 
Navy,  ntcss.  .... 
bone,  middlings,  scarce. 
Seeds,  Herd's  Grass, 
Red  Top, 

Red  Clover,  northeni; 
Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 
Tallow,  tried,     .... 
Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces,     . 
American,  full  bluod,  washed, 
do.        3-4ihs  do. 

do.         1-2  do. 

do.         1-4  and  common 
Native  washed 
g       C  Pulled  superfine, 
St:*     1st  Lambs,    . 


I  3d 


^       MstSpinninfr,     . 
Southern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  els. 
less  per  lb. 
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PROVISION    MARKET. 


PEAK  TREES. 

For  sale  at  the  Garden  of  ilie  subscriber,  in  Salem,  many 
varieties  of  the  best  old  and  new  Pears — engrafted  from  bear- 
ing trees.  Every  tree  sold  will  be  warranted  to  produce  Ihe 
fruit  which  its  name  indicates.  R.  MANNING 

inarch  23.  3l 


retail  prices. 
Hams,  northern, 

southern,  and  western. 
Pork,  whole  hogs, 
Poultry,    . 
Butter,  (tub)    , 

lump  .  . 

Eggs, 
Potatoes^ 
Cider. 


pound 


dozen 
bushel 
barrel 


40       50 
1  7.5    2  00 


PRAMiaiGHAM  NURSERY. 

English  Cherry  trees,  Apple  trees.  Pear  and  Peach  trees 
for  sale. 

Also —  a  few  bushels  of  the  very  celebrated  Tea  Wheat, 
which  never  su6rers  by  blast  or  rust.     Apply  to 

VVM.  BUCKMINSTER, 

march  23, 1836.  3t  Framingham. 


35,000  AVHITE  MUI,BERRY  TREES. 

The  Subscriber  will  engage,  if  applied    for  soon,  a  pan  or 
whole  of  the  above  number  of  White  Mulberry  Trees,  very 
thrifty  and  in  good  order,  to  be  delivered  in  Ihe  spring. 
Feb.  3  G.  C.  BARRETT. 


aOOO  APPLE  TREES. 

For  sale  by  Jonas  Wj-eth,  at  Fresh  Pond,  Cambridge.  The 
above  consist  principally  of  Baldwins,  some  Kussetts,  Por- 
ters, Greenings,  Blue  Pearmains.  Risers,  and  a  few  Siberian 
Crab.  They  were  budded  in  1830,  and  are  probably  n-L 
prime  a  lot  of  apple  trees  as  can  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston. 

Cambridge,  March  30,  1836,        4t 
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(From  the  Knickerbocker.) 
TO  MY  COUSIN. 
What  a  trouble  one's  in,  to  know  wlieve  to  begin, 

To  a  friend  an  unwiilten  epistle. 
When  the  present  and  past  from  the  first  to  the  lait, 

Fly  together  like  birds  at  a  whistle  : 
As  it  were  in  one  p.ige,  from  our  youth  to  our  age, 

All  the  story  of  lile  strangely  blended,— 
The  illusions,  the  cares,  the  enchantments,  the  snares, 

Through  which  we  have  wearily  wended. 
It  were  nothing  to  send  a  short  line  to  a  friend 

By  the  post  on  a  common  occasion  ; 
And  a  pink  billetdoux  is  a  small  matter,  too. 

With  its  sweet  scented  words  of  persuasion  ; 
But  to  write  as  much  sense  as  will  pay  the  expense 

Of  Ihe  time  and  the  light  of  a  taper, 

Is  another  affair,  and  is  certainly  rare, 

Among  all  the  things  upon  paper. 

When  my  sweet  pretty  cousin  demanded  a  dozen 

Brief  lines,  in  the  way  of  a  sonnet, 
Though  little  she  knew  it,  my  heart  wept  to  do  it,— 

For  thoughts  of  my  youth  were  upon  it ; 
A  sad  retrospection  of  early  afieclion. 

Of  joys  in  my  life's  cloudless  morning— 
Of  many  warm  hearted,  now  cold  or  departed- 
Dark  changes  that  came  without  warning. 
When  to  village  school  daily,  we  journeyed  so  gaily, 

Or  roved  through  the  valleys,  beguiling 
Our  holiday  hours  in  gath'ring  the  flowers. 

That  around  us  were  blushing  and  smiling. 
As  sister  and  brother  we  were  to  each  other, 

As  lovers  whom  nought  could  dissever  ; 
Nor  deemed  that  such  feeling  ere  long  would  be  stealin< 

Away  like  a  meteor—  forever  ! 

And  then  to  remember  when  frosty  September, 

Came  bristling  along  in  his  ire. 
How  we  che^ited  the  season,  so  out  of  all  reason. 

With  our  glee  by  the  crackling  fire  ! 
■T  were  joyously  pleasant  to  look  from  the  present 

Far  back  on  those  pure  days  of  gladness,— 
But  none  may  restore  them  !    dark  shadows  are   o'er 
them. 

And  memory  sinks  into  sadness. 
Nor  have  I  aught  better  to  fill  up  the  letter,— 

For  life  is  a  dull  round  of  sorrow  : 
Earth  hath  not  the  treasure  to  purchase  a  pleasure 

Today  that  will  last  till  the  morrow. 
E'en  while  we  are  quaffing  Joy's  nectar,  and  laughing, 

If  the  depths  of  the  bosom  were  lighted, 
Mirth's  merriest  lover,  belike  would  discover, 

The  garden  of  peace  was  all  blighted  ! 

Yet  what  is  life's  trouble .'  —  a  fable  —  a  bubble- 
Unreal,  or  full  soon  to  vanish  : 
A  cloud  on  a  mountain,  a  mist  o'er  a  fountain, 

The  first  beam  of  morning  will  banish. 
There  cometh  an  hour  of  balmiest  power, 

When  the  dreariest  gloom  shall  be  riven. 
And  the  spirit  shall  fleetly,  yet  calmly  and  sweetly, 

Go  up  to  its  last  rest  in  Heaven. 
The  years  in  their  rolling  thus  whi.?per,  consoling. 

And  deep  though  they  leave  all  their  traces,— 
Bearing  off  the  fresh  roses,  where  beauty  reposes, 
While  the  furrows  of  time  take  their  places,- 
Though  thus  they  pursue  us,  they  ne'er  may  subdue  us 

But  when  the  long  strife  shall  have  ended, 
We'll  smile  o'er  the  cares,  the  enchantments,  the  snares 
Through  which  we  have  wearily  wended.  R.  H 


The   WAT   THEY   COUP.T   ON   THE   GrEEN 

MonNTAiNs.— It    recently    happened   that    three 
young  ladies  residing  in  one  house,  were  so  for- 
tunate as   to  have 'fellows'    on    the  same   night; 
and  there  being  hut  one  room  for  the  whole,  they 
wore  under   the  necessity   of  worsliipping  at  the 
shrine  of  Cui)id  en  masse.     It  was  '  a  bitter  cold 
night'  — one  of  the  coldest  in  December  —  and  it 
so^happened   that  there  was   no  wood  '  chopped  ' 
at  the  door,   and  what  to  do   these  young   candi- 
dates for  matrimony  were  for  a  while  at  a  loss  to 
determine.     At  last  one  of  thein  Iiit  upon  an  expe 
dient  to  prevent  freezing,  which  was  readily  con 
sented  to  by  all  parlies.     It  was  this  :  The  beaux 
were  to  take    turns  in   cutting  and  the  belles   in 
carrying  in  wood  !  and  so  they   did  through  the 
night. —  Vermont  Phanix. 


Peculiar  Habits  of  Musical  Composeks.— 
Sacchini  could  not  write  a  passage  except  his 
wife  was  af  his  side,  and  unless  his  cats,  whose 
playfulness  he  admired,  were  gamboling  about 
him.  Paisiello  composed  in  bed.  11  Bardiere  di 
Siviglia,  La  Molinara,  and  other  chefs-d'-oeuvre  of 
ease  and  gracefulness  Zingarelli  would  dictate  his 
music  after  reading  a  passage  in  one  of  the  fathers 
of  the  church,  or  in  some  Latin  classic. — Hayden, 
solitary  and  sober  as  Newton,  putting  on  the  ring 
stmt  him  by  Frederick  II.,  and  which  he  said  was 
necessary  to  inspire  his  imagination,  sat  down  to 
his  piano,  and  in  a  few  minutes  soared  among  the 
choirs.  Nothing  disturbed  him  at  Eisenstadt,  the 
seat  of  Prince  Esterhazy  ;  he  lived  wholly  for  his 
art,  exempt  from  worldly  cares,  and  often  said 
that  he  always  enjoyed  himself  most  when  he  was 
at  work.  —  Cimarosa  was  fond  of  noise  ;  he  liked 
to  have  his  friends  about  him  when  he  composed. 
Frequently  in  the  course  of  a  single  night  he 
wrote  the  subjects  of  eight  or  ten  charming  airs, 
which  he  afterwards  finished  in  the  midst  of  his 
friends. — Parlor  Magazine. 

Anecdote.— "An  excellent  clergyman,  posses- 
sing much  knowledge  of  human  nature,  instructed 
his  large  family  of  daughters,  in  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice oY  music.  They  were  all  obser\ed  to  be 
exceedingly  amiable  and  happy.  A  friend  in- 
quired if  there  was  any  secret  in  his  mode  of  edu- 
cation. He  replied,  "when  any  thing  disturbs 
their  temper,  I  say  to  them  sing,  and  if  I  hear 
them  speaking  against  any  person,  I  call  them  to 
sing  to  me,  and  se  they  sung  away  all  causes  of 
discontent,  and  every  disposition  to  scandal." 
Such  a  use  of  this  accomplishment,  might  serve 
to  fit  a  family  for  the  company  of  angels.  Young 
voices  around  the  domestic  altar,  breathing  sacred 
music,  at  the  hour  of  morning  and  evening  devo- 
tion, are  a  sweet  and  touching  accompaniment." 
L.  H.  Sigourney. 


FIKE  EAR1.T  PEAS. 

Earliest  Dwarf  Peas— Ihe  earliest  variety  of  Peas,  grown 
from  ?.0  to  M  inches  high— consequently  requite  no  slicks. 
Early  Wasliinglon  Peas;  a  very  produclive  early  variety. 

"       •Charllon        ''         Early  Golden  Hotspur,  do. ; 
Bishop's  Eai  ly  Dwarf,  do.  ;  very  Dwarl  and  early. 
Also— Dwarl  Scyinelar   Peas— A  new  variety  from  Scot- 
land ;  this  Pea  will  be  Immd  a  great  acquisition  for  a  very  pro- 
ductive and  delicious  late  sort. 
Dwarf  Blue  Imperial  Pea; 
Large  Dwarf  .^iarrowfat,  do. ;  &c.  &c. 
All  llie  above  were  raised  expressly  for  the  New  England 
Seed  Store,  Nos.  51  S,-  62,  North  Market  Street. 

FARMERS  AVAKTED. 

Wanted  six  or  eight  good  men  to  go  to  the  Stale  of  Illinois, 

J  work  on  a  farm,  siluated  about  lilty  miles  from  St  Louis,  m 

a  healthy  district.     Applications  must  be  made   immediately 

persoii  to  Griggs  and  Chickering,  22  Commercial  St. 

Boston,  March  IG.  2l 

FARM  AT  AUCTION. 

Will  be  sold  at  Public   Auction,  on  SaturSay,  26tb  inst. 
P'  o'clook  at  noon,  on  the  premises,  a  Farm,  pleasantly  situ- 
ated between  Cobell's  and  Policy  Pond,  on  Windham  Hange, 
containing  about  120  acres  of  first  rate  land,  suitably  divided 
into  mowing,  tillage,  pasture  and   wood-land.    <Jn  sa,<|   (arm 
is  a  two  story  Dwelling   House,  a  good  Barn,  36  by  70  leel; 
a  eood  Orchard  and  about  400  cords  of  Wood.    'Ihe   road 
leading  from  Hampstead  to  Lowell  passes  through  the  centre  i 
of  the  said  farm,  it  being  about  eleven  miles   Irom   Lowell. 
Said  farm  will  be   sold   entire  or  in  two  lots,  divided  by  the 
road.     A  credit  of  from  one  to  five  years  will  be  given  with  , 
satisfactory   security.      For  further    paruculars    enquire   ol  ; 
Gentlemen   contiguous  thereto,   or  of  the  subscriber,  in  said 

Windham.  _    ,         ^  _         .  _         ,  „ 

Also  —At  the  same  lime  and  place,  2  Oxen,  b  Lows,  I  Ux  , 

Waggon  1  Sled,  1  Harrow,  2  Ploughs,  7  Chains,  and  other! 

articles  loo  numerous  to  mention.  BENJ.  F.  SIMPSON. 

Windham,  March  9,  1836.  ., 

N.  B.    The  above  farm  is  very  well  adapted  to  the  growtUl 

of  the  Mulberry. 


PREMIUM  SPRING  SEED  WHEAT. 

Can  be  had  of  the  subscriber,  in  Fitcliburg,  at  £2,50  pei\ 
bushel  The  product  ol' this  kind  (known  by  the  name,  Black- 
sea  or  Smvrna.)  has  been  55,  50  and  35  to  the  acre  for  the 
last  thrcrj  ears'  PAYSON  WILLIAMS. 

Feb.  24,  1836. 


MORUS  MULTICAULIS. 

JOSEPH  DAVENPOKT,  of  Colerain,  Mass.  continues  to 
supply  orders  for  trees  of  the  Morus  Multicauhs,  genuine  root 
and  branch. 

Orders  received  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Trees  carefully  packed  and  forwarded  by  land  or  water  to 
anv  part  of  the  country,  a  part  of  the  trees  arc  at  SufBeld  Ct 
an'd  will  he  transported  to  Hartford  gratis. 

Colerain,  Feb.  10,  183G. 


STRAW  CUTTER. 

A  "ood  Straw,  or  Hay  Cutter,  for  sale  at  S.  N.  TEN- 
NEY^'.-i  Hard  Ware  Slore,  No.  7,  Union  street.  Will  be  sold 
cheap,  if  applied  for  soon.  3t  march  23: 


OX  WAGGON. 

For  sale  a  first  rate  Ox  Waggon,   nearly  new,  with  broad 
wheels      AddIv  to  the  subscriber,  Jamaica  Plains. 

march  &  H.   COWING 


Tit  for  Tat. — A  gentlemen  travelling,  stop- 
ped at  a  public  house  in  Windham,  Conn,  and  was 
ushered  by  a  landlady,  into  a  parlor  kept  for  the 
best  company.  The  gentleman  noticing  an  ele- 
<fant  clock  in  the  room,  stepped  up  to  it  in  order 
lo  regulate  his  watch  ;  but  discovered  that  it  want- 
ed its  most  useful  quality,  that  is,  motion,  and 
turning  to  the  lady,  remarked  that  it  did  not  go. 
No  sir,  said  she,  it  is  like  a  great  many  men,  it 
has  no  brains.  And  also  like  many  women  in  a 
similar  situation,  retorted  the  gentleman,  it  has  a 
very  pretty  face. 
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LSS.ICHCSETTS    SOCIETY"  FOR    PROMOTING 
A6RICUI.TURE:. 

the  Committee  on  Agriculture  : 

Gpntlcmen, — Every  ray  of  light  relative  to  the 

Itivation  of  Wheat  is  iniportant  to  the  farmer  ; 

1  it  is  pleasing  to  knoT\-,  that  it  can  be  raised  to 

)fit  in  the  county  of  Bristol.      Wheat  makes  the 

it  of  bread,  and   however   large   our  resources 

to  the  supply  of  flour)   are   at  present,   they 

y  fail,  at  least  to  a  certain   degree,  and  render 

lecessary  to  raise  it  here.     There  is  no  need  to 

igrate  to  the  "far  west,"  and  there  repeat  our 

lausting  process  by  running   over  much   land 

h  little  labor  and  ex|)ense.      We  must   bestow 

re  labor,  and  apply  more  manure  on  a  smaller 

fare  than   we   have  heretofore  done,  and    in  a 

years   we  shall  be  able  to  raise  large  crops  of 

eat,  barley,  rye   and  corn.     What   can   we  ex- 

t  by  cultivating  several  acres  of  land,  planting 

J  corn,  witli  little  manure,  and  that  little  put  in 

hill,  and   thus  year  after  year  exhausting  the 

?     We   cannot  expect  in   this  case  to    raise 

eat  or  Barley. 

The   opinion   of  many  farmers   is  that   wheat 
aot  be  raised  in  this  part  of  the  counti'y.     They 
that  their  land  will  not  produce  barley,  much 
wheat,  and  the   consequence   has   been,  that 
cultivation  of  wheat,  the  very  best  of  grain, 
been  neglected.     This  is,  however,  an   error, 
under  a  pro[ier  cultivation,  spring  wheat  can 
raised   to  great  perfection  and   profit.      If  we 
e  no  calcareous  soils  so  congenial  to   wheat, 
have   as  substitutes,  lime,   ashes,  and  animal 
uire.     The  reason  why  our  land  will  not  pro- 
e  wheat  to  advantage,  is  either  because  the  soil 
not  the  proper  food  for  it,  or  we  have  exhaust- 
he  soil  of  those  peculiar  ingredients  by  other 
)3  ;  or  by  improper  cultivation.     In  our   soils 
jiroper  application  of  jime,  ashes  and  manure, 
aining  the   elements  of  animal  matter,   will, 
believe,  ensure    a  profitable  crop   of  spring 
at,  if  the  seed  be  properly  prepared. 
Vheat  is  subject  to   disease,  blight  and   smut, 
former   is   occasioned   by  warm,  wet,  sultry 
ther  at  or  about  the  time  the  grain  begins  to 
,-    id   for    this   malady   the   cultivator  has  no 
i  le.     Sinclair  thinks  tliat   blight  is  produced 
heavy  rains  at  the   time  when  the  grain  is  in 
er  ;  the  rain  washing  off  the  farina,  or  vivify- 
dust  of  the  anthers,  before  it  has  come  to  suf- 
■  t  maturity  to  effect  its  purpose.      As  to  the 
•r,  smut,  (which  is,  at  least,  of  vegetable  origin,) 
farmer  has   an   effectual    remedy;  which   is, 
hing  the  grain,  and  then  stee])ing  it  in  strong 
e,   strong    soap    suds,  or   lime   water,   for  24 
rs   and  after  draining  off  the  liquor,  roll  it  in 
slacked  lime  previous  to  sowing  it.     A  cool 
;ou  is  favorable  to  wheat  and  rye. 
Vinter  wheat  is  said  to  be  more  productive  in 
56  places  where  it  will   stand  the  winter   than 
ng  wheat.     The  same  may  be  said  of  rye. 


In  1792  I  was  in  the  interior  of  New  York,  and 
was  pleased  with  the  beautiful  crops  of  wheat 
grown  on  land  perhaps  not  riolier  than  much  of 
the  land  in  this  county.  I  had  a  desire  to  see  it 
growing  on  my  own  land,  and  accordingly,  after 
my  return  home,  I  obtained  some  wheat,  called 
Siberian  Wheat,  which  was  introduced  herfe  by 
the  Hon.  George  Leonard,  of  Norton,  I  sowed  it 
on  a  good  soil.  It  smutted  very  much,  say  one 
third.  This  I  considered  accidental,  perhaps  from 
some  peculiarity  of  the  season.  What  did  not 
smut,  was  fair,  jilump  wheat.  AVith  a  part  of  this 
crop,  I  the  next  year  tried  the  same  experiment. 
It  smutted  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  the  year 
before,  say  three  fourths,  or  more.  I  obtained  but 
little  more  than  the  seed  sown,  and  that  was  hand- 
some wheat.  This  failure  1  imputed  to  tlie  same 
supposed  cause  which  operated  the  last  year. — 
Not  yet  discouraged  of  final  success,  and  having 
raised  enough  that  year  to  enable  me  to  repeat  the 
experiment  once  more,  I  the  next  year  tried  it 
again  on  a  very  rich  soil.  It  grew  well,  and  to 
good  height,  but  the  whole  of  it  smutted.  I  never 
reaped  it,  nor  saved  a  single  corn.  I  was  then 
satisfied  ;  satisfied  that  my  land,  from  some  cause, 
would  Jiot  produce  wheat,  and  concluded  never 
again  to  try  to  cultivate  it. 

About  the  year  1S09,  (when  the,gaperal  embargo 
chained  all  our  vessels  to  our  wharves,  and  of 
course  flour  very  high,)  in  passing  through  a 
neighboring  town,  I  saw  a  fine  piece  of  wheat 
just  ripe  for  the  sickle.  I  observed  neither  blight 
nor  smut.  On  inquiry,  I  understood, /or  the  first 
lime,  that  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  the  seed  in 
order  to  avoid  its  smutting.  I  then  sent  to  Ver- 
mont for  a  peck  o?  spring  wheat.  I  prepared  the 
seed  by  washing  and  steeping  in  strong  soap  suds, 
and  then  rolled  it  in  dry  slacked  lime,  previous  to 
sowing  it.  I  succeeded.  The  wheat  was  without 
smut,  very  fine  and  good,  and  yielded  at  the  rate 
of  16  bushels  to  the  acre.  Since  which  time,  I 
have  occasionally  cultivated  it,  and  with  satisfac- 
tory success. 

It  seems  proper  in  this  place  to  state  my  gen- 
eral course  of  culture,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  man- 
ner of  my  raising  wheat.  I  have  succeeded  best 
iu  the  following  mode  of  culture,  or  rotation  of 
croiis.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge,  and  go  into 
every  ])articular :  such  a  course  would  swell  this 
paper  beyond  its  intended  limits. 

The  land  which  I  improve  for  grain  cro])s  is  a 
hard  soil,  .consisting  of  gravelly  loam,  in  which 
are  innumerable  small  stones,  say  of  the  size  of  a 
man's  fist,  with  a  hard  panny  bottom  favorable  for 
holding  water.  As  soon  as  convenient  after  the 
crop  of  grass  is  secured,  I  turn  over  the  sward 
with  the  plough.  Let  it  rest  a  few  days,  and  then 
harrow  it  with  a  light  harrow  drawn  by  a  horse, 
and  this  repeat  at  short  intervals,  say  once  in  about 
ten  days,  to  keep  down  weeds  and  pulverize  the 
soil.  In  September,  I  commonly  sow  winter  rye 
and  harrow  it  in.  By  this  piactice  I  generally 
obtain  a  fair  crop  of  winter  rye.  In  tbe  nest  year, 
soon  after  the  rye  is  reaped,  turn  in  the  stubble 


with  the  plough  and  harrow  occasionally,  if  ne- 
cessary, to  koe[)  down  grass  and  weeds.  In  the 
spring  following,  about  the  first  of  April,  or  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  sufliciently  dry,  [ilough,  and 
in  a  few  days  harrow  the  same.  About  the  first 
of  May,  spread  on  stable  manure  at  the  rate  of  8 
cords  to  the  acre  and  plough  it  in  ;  pass  a  light 
harrow  over  it,  to  make  it  even  ;  mark  out  the 
rows,  3  1-2  feet  one  way,  and  4  feet  the  other,  and 
plant  the  corn  on  the  top.  If  it  be  fui-rowed,  as 
is  the  common  practice,  the  previous  harrowing 
is  not  necessary  ;  but  in  this  case,  bring  up  the 
earth  with  a  hoe,  so  as  to  make  a  small  hill,  that 
tlie  corn  may  lie  even  with  tlie  surface.  As  soon 
as  the  corn  appears  above  ground,  place  one  half 
pint  of  dry  aslies  round  each  hill,  so  as  not  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  corn.  Plough  the  ground 
each  way  twice,  and  hoe  the  corn  twice,  making 
a  low,  broad,  flat  hill,  and  all  this  before  it  becomes 
large,  and  the  roots  far  extended.  By  this  culture 
I  obtain  a  good  crop  of  corn.  In  the  spring  next 
succeeding,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  sufliciently 
dry,  I  plough  the  land,  and  in  a  day  or  two  har- 
row it,  and  then  spread  on  stable  manure,  at  the 
rate  of  say  8  cords  (as  it  is  thi-own  into  the  cart) 
to  the  acre.  Then  iilough  again,  and  lay  it  down 
with  wheat,  rye,  or  barley,  and  a  sufEcient  quan- 
tity of  grass  seed  ;  harrow  it  in,  and  pass  the  roller 
over  the  whole.  By  this  process,  my  land  will 
produce  satisfactory  crops  of  wheat,  rye  or  barley, 
and  for  several  years  good  crops  of  grass. 

I  have  never  sowed  oats,  believing  them  to  be 
unfavorable  to  future  crops  of  grass,  far  more  so 
than  barley,  rye,  or  wheat.  I  have  found  that 
ashes  spread  on  the  land,  about  the  time  the  grain 
is  coming  up,  have  beneficial  effects  ;  and  that 
wheat  and  rye  cannot  be  sowed  too  early,  if  the 
ground  be  fit  to  receive  them.  I  have  not  tried 
to  raise  winter  wheat,  believing  that  our  winters 
would  greatly  injure,  if  not  destroy  it.  I  once 
sowed  some  winter  wheat,  supposing  it  to  be 
spring  wheat.  It  grew  luxuriantly  through  the 
summer,  but  was  not  disposed  to  head.  What 
little  lived  over  tbe  following  winter  produced 
large  plump  grain. 

So  far  as  my  experience  extends,  spring  wheat 
appears  to  be  a  more  sure  crop  than  spring  rye, 
and  I  have  thought  that  I  could  raise  more  spring 
wheat  than  spring  rye  on  a  given  piece  of  ground, 
under  the  same  culture.  This  opinion  I  put  to 
test  in  1S33.  I  selected  40  rods  which  was  plant- 
ed to  corn  the  year  before  for  the  experiment. 
The  ground  was  j)loughed  April  5th,  and  previous 
to  the  second  ploughing,  two  cords  of  stable  man- 
ure were  spread  on  the  same.  I  attempted  to 
prepare  and  divide  tlie  ground  equally.  On  the 
16th  sowed  one  half  to  tea  wheat  and  the  other 
half  to  spring  rye,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  grass 
see<l,  harrowed  the  whole  and  finished  with  the 
roller.  Six  quarts  of  tea  wheat  were  sowed  on 
the  one  half,  and  four  quarts  of  spring  rye  on  the 
other.  The  wheat  was  prepared  by  steeping  it  a 
few  hours  in  strong  soap  suds,  in  which  a  little, 
say  one  fourth  of  an  ounce,  of  sulphate  of  iron 
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(copperas)  was  dissolved,  and  afterwanls  rolled  in 
dry  slacked  liini;.  No  liino  nor  ashes  was  used 
on  the  land.  Very  dry  weather  coninicnced  in 
the  former  part  of  July.  The  rye  being  of  more 
rapid  growth  than  the  wheat,  suffered  less  from 
the  dry  weatlief  than  the  wheat.  Both  kinds  of 
grain  were  reaped  before  straw  was  perfectly  dry, 
even  while  there  remained  some  green  straws  — 
while  the  grain  was  in  a  doughy  state.  This 
time,  it  is  thought,  is  the  most  proper  time  to  reap 
either  wheat,  rye,  or  barley.  The  grain  will  be 
full  as  plump,  or  more  so,  and  whiter  and  better, 
and  make  better  bread,  than  when  reajjed  when 
fully  ripe.  The  rye  was  reaped  July  19th,  and 
the  wheat  on  the  26th,  seven  days  afterwards. 
Both  rye  and  wheat  were  fair  and  good.  For 
sample  of  the  latter,  see  No.  1.  Weight  of  wheat 
63  lbs.  8  oz.  per  bushel.     Rye  59  Ihs.  per  bushel. 


Worth  of  the  grain  at  $1  33  per  bushel, 

Ex[)ense,  jjloughing,  harrowing,  sow- 
ing and  rolling,  $1  09 

Seed  49  l-2c.,  ashes  25c.,  reaping 
32  1-2C.,  1  08 

The  manure  is  not  reckoned,  as  its 
effects  will  be  carried  into  several 


years  to  come, 


0  00 


The  produce  - 


■  Wheat, 
Rye, 


At  this  rate  by  the  acre  - 


-Wheat, 
Rye,    . 


2  0  2| 
.  1  3  31 

0  0  7 
16  2  6 
14  3  6 

13  0 


Add  for  straw. 

The  clover  on  which  a  cow  in  milk  was 
kept  more  than  one  month  is  not  reck- 
oned. 


$2  17 

$3  87 
1  25 


0  00 

$5  12 


Thus  the  yield  of  wheat  on  an  acre  over  that 
of  rye,  as  by  the  experiment,  is  one  bushel  and 
three  pecks,  under  the  same  culture. 

Suppose  the  wheat  to  be  worth  $1  33  per  bush- 
el, and  rye  $1,  then  the  amount  will  be  as  follows  : 

Wheat, $22  19 

Rye, 14  94 

In  fiivor  of  the  Wheat  per  acre,     .     2  75 

True  it  is,  that  more  seed  is  required  for  an 
acre  of  wheat,  than  lor  an  acre  of  rye,  and  the 
wheat  is  a  little  harder  to  thresh  than  rye,  and 
requires  some  preparation  when  sown.  But  all 
these  are  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  other 
considerations.  The  wheat  straw  is  worth  more 
than  double  that  of  rye.  Cattle  in  the  winter  will 
eat  about  the  whole  of  it. 

Last  spring  I  selected  40  rods  which  iiad  been, 
the  year  before,  ]ilanted  to  corn,  and  on  which 
about  two  cords  of  stable  hianure  had  been  spread. 
On  March  17th,  I  ploughed  it  after  spreading  on 
tlie  same  about  two  cords  of  manure  chiefly  from 
the  horse  stable.  On  the  18th,  I  sowed  12  quarts 
of  tea  wheat  and  ploughed  in  with  a  light  plough. 
Sowed  the  usual  quantity  of  grass  seed,  harrowed 
and  finished  with  the  roller.  Being  in  a  hurry  (in 
which  nothing  is  done  right)  and  a  storm  approach- 
ing, I  did  not  pay  that  attention  to  washing  and 
steeping  the  seed  as  usual.  It  was  only  steeped 
in  strong  soap  suds,  into  which  a  little  cojiperas 
had  been  thrown,  a  very  short  time,  say  three  or 
four  hours,  and  then  rolled  in  dry  slacked  lime. 
The  consequence  of  this  neglect  was  some  smutty 
heads.  April  2d,  scattered  on  10  pecks  of  dry 
ashes.  Rea|)ed  July  26tli,  while  the  grain  was  in 
a  doughy  state.  Average  height  3  1-2  feet.  The 
season  was  fine  for  young  grass,  and  on  the  day 
the  wheat  was  reaped,  the  average  height  of  clover 
was  15  inches.  The  clover,  with  other  grass, 
was  very  thick,  and  probably  lessened  the  quan- 
tity of  grain.  On  the  16th  of  August,  the  clover 
was  headed  and  was  out  for  fodder  —  a  decent 
crop.  The  wheat  was  threshed  the  9th  of  August, 
and  the  quantity  of  grain  was  4  bushels,  2  pecks, 
1  quart  and  3  1-2  gills,  at  the  rate  of  18  bushels, 
5  3-4  quarts  i)er  acre.  See  sample  No.  2.  The 
weight  per  bushel  was  62  lbs.  12  oz. 


Making  the  profit  of  an  acre  $20  48. 

Had  the  premium  been  my  sole  object,  I  should 
not  have  sowed  grass  seed,  and  should  have  given 
it  a  dressing  of  lime.  My  object  was  to  do  no 
more  than  what  is  within  tke  reach  of  farmers  in 
general,  and  on  a  fair  scale.  I  do  not  recollect 
that  I  ever  sowed  wheat  at  any  other  time  than 
that  of  laying  down  to  grass.  I  have  only  to  add, 
that  in  the  last  experiment  unfortunately  my  horse 
found  his  way  to  the  wheat  while  in  the  sheaf; 
but  what  he  wasted  is  not  numbered. 

Mansfield,  Feb.  10,  1835.         Roland  Green. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  piece  on 
which  the  wheat  grew  the  last  year,  has  been 
more  accurately  measured,  and  is  found  to  fall 
short  about  one  fourth  of  a  rod.  1  would  further 
remark,  that  tke  quantity  of  manure  used  in  both 
experiments  was  not  accurately  measured,  but 
stated  by  judgment  —  one  load  being  measured, 
and  the  others  judged  by  it.  R.  G. 

February  20,  1835. 

This  may  certify  that  the  subscriber  measured 
the  beforenamed  40  roils,  which  were  sown  to 
wheat  the  last  year,  and  find  the  i>iece  to  contain 
39  rods,  and  nearly  three  fourths  of  a  rod.  And 
also  that  he  frequently  saw  the  wheat  while  grow- 
ing, measured  the  average  height  both  of  wheat 
and  clover,  and  that  he  saw  the  wheat  measured, 
and  that  he  believes  the  foregoing  statement,  made 
by  R.  Green,  is  correct.  Charles  Taleot. 

Mansfield,  Feb.  20,  1835. 


(For  the  New  Eiiglaod  Farmer.) 
SILK  CULTURE. 

Mr  Fessenden: — Having  recently  received 
from  a  valued  corresponding  member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  Society  at  Paris,  a  pam- 
phlet, containing  a  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Agriculture  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  National  Industry,  on  the  subject  of  the  man- 
agement of  silk  worms,  embracing  various  im- 
portant facts,  as  exhibited  in  the  result  of  a  course 
of  experiments  made  by  M.  C.  Beauvais,  in  his 
extensive  establishment  near  Paris,  I  have  thought 
that  a  translation  of  this  report  would  he  interest- 
ing to  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  ]:articular 
pursuit ;  in  fact,  so  extensive  are  the  preparations 
now  making  in  various  parts  of  our  country  to 
pursue  this  branch  of  industry,  that  it  is  important 
we  should  closely  observe  whatever  is  taking 
place  abroad  in  relation  to  it,  which  purports  to 
be  new. 

The  valuable  services  rendered  to  the  commu- 
nity by  the  exertions  of  those  meritorious  individ- 


04  I  uals  who  have  acted  as  pioneers  in  the  introduction 
of  the  cultivation  of  silk  into  our  country,  and 
whose  names  are  familiar  to  us  all,  cannot  be  tqi^; 
highly  appreciated  ;  with  their  continued  aid  Wj? 
need  not  fear  hut  that  the  ingenuity  of  our  coua- 
trymen  will  arrive  at  the  true  process  to  be  pur- 
sued under  our  own  climate,  and  which  the  ven- 
erable and  learneil  M.  du  Ponceau  has  denomiao- 
ted  the  American  System  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
we  are  as  yet,  practically,  in  the  infancy  of  this 
pursuit,  and  it  is  important  that  we  should  h: 
made  acquainted  with  the  latest  views  and  opinions 
of  distinguished  men  of  silk  growing  countries  ot 
the  subject  ;  we  want  to  know  the  details  of 
important  experiments ;  as  well  those  whicl 
eventuate  in  failure,  as  success  ;.  in  fact,  we  want 
the  whole  subject  before  us,  and  when  it  is  recol 
lected  that  this  report  is  from  the  pen  of  tfc 
distinguished  chevalier  Soulange  Bodin,  foundei 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Institute  of  Fromoni 
and  one  of  the  most  eminent  patrons  of  even 
branch  of  rural  economy  in  Europe  at  the  presen 
day,  it  will  not  fail  to  attract  the  degree  of  attei 
tion  which  it  deserves. 

The  projiositions  presented  by  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  M.  Beauvais,  under  his  particula 
process  of  management,  are. 

That  the  climate  of  the  north  of  France  I 
equally  propitious  to  the  cultivation  of  the  eil 
worm  as  that  of  the  south. 

An  augmentation  of  the  product  of  an  ounc 
of  seed  from  50  to  55  pounds  of  cocoons  (th 
medium'  product  in  the  south  of  France)  to  IJ 
pounds,  the  result  of  his  last  year's  process. 

A  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  si! 
and  producing  a  much  higher  marketable  pric 
and  these  flattering  results  are  attributed  vei 
much  to  a  new  method  of  ventilating  the  apai 
ments,  and  thereby  sustaining  an  equal  temper 
ture  and  a  pure  air,  adapted  to  this  purpose  by. 
d'.Arcet,  and  considered  an  improvement  on  tl 
of  the  celebrated  Count  Dandolo. 

An  expectation  of  second  annual  crops,  abc 
to  he  attempted,  for  the  success  of  which  relifui 
is  placed  on  the  Morus  Multicaulis. 

But,  as  the  report  very  frankly  states,  whatei 
confidence  this  remarkable  experiment  merits, 
has  already  obtained,  it  must  be  repeated 
different  persons,  in  diflerent  places,  and  uat 
different  circumstances,  to  give  it  full  weights 
consideration  with  the  community  at  large. 
With  great  respect, 

your  obedient  servant, 

Elijah  Vom./ 
Dorchester,  April  9,  1836. 


REPORT 

Made  to  the   Society  for  the   EncouragemeBl 

National  Industry,  by  M.  Soulange   Bodih, 

behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Agriculture,  Oil 

mode  of  managing  Silk  Worms  pursued  bjr 

Camille  Beauvais,  in  the   domain  of  Bergeri 

de     Senart,    near    Montgeron,    department 

Seine-et-Marne. 

You  have  referred,  gentlemen,  to  your  cotm 

tee  of  Agriculture,  the   examination   of  a  let 

which  was  addressed  to  you  the  20tli  of  Juneli 

by  M.   Camille  Beauvais.     It  brings  before  J 

one  of  the  most  important  questions   of  agric 

tHral   economy  which   is   agitated  at  the   pres' 

day. 

In  fact,  among  the  thousand  particular  obje 
of  industry  whicli  your  institution  aids  and  ' 
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rages,  a  certain  number  attain   frrniliinily,  each 

r,  degrees   of  perfection   which  yon  hasten  to 

vo,  to  reward,  anil  to  render  profitable  to  all  j 

there  can  only  be  seen   in   these  successive 

cliorations,  the  happy  symptoms  and  the  niitioi- 

tcd   rosiihs   of  that   great  phenomenon   whicli 

aracterises  modern  society,  progression.     Every 

ing  advances  under  the  same  secret  impulse,  tiiat 

the  good  of  the  individual,  towards   the   same 

parent  end,  that  of  the   general   good  ;  and    in 

is    universal    movement    governed     by    a    high 

ilanthropy,    each    one    receives    quietly  in   his 

rn    the    reward  of  his  own  efforts,   under  the 

mniou   banner  of  a   well  regulated  emulation, 

dch   has  neither  within  itself,  nor  does  it  give 

JO  ;o  any  germ  of  discord  or  dissention. 

But  it  is  not  so  when  a  question  arises,  enibra- 

ng  one  of  those  bold,  exclusive,  innovating  ideas, 

presenting   an   entire  system,    which    at   times 

irsts  tbrth    from   ardent    minds,  whose  natural 

ithusiasm  is   supported  by  profound   conviction, 

id  which  astonishes  the  multitude,  and  tends  to 

splacc  some   old   order  of  things.     These  new 

id  arbitrary  ideas,  must  of  consequence  contend 

ith  invetei'ate  habits,  call  in  question  judgment 

iciently  aci|uired,  and  raise  up  against  themselves 

•eju4ice3   supported  by  the  sanction  of  time  ;  a 

juHict  of  opinion  may  then  arise,  during  which 

iimau  judgment  will   loug  combat  with  natural 

icts  ;  and   truth,   on  whichever  side  it  may   be 

)und,  will  sometimes  be  slow  to  triumph. 

It  is,  gentlemen,  a  spectacle  of  this  kind  that  a 

\ilful  cultivator  presents  before  you  to-day  ;  one 

'ho   some  years  since,  established  himself  near 

aris,  upou  an  indifferent  and  forbidding  soil,  and 

estitute   of  water.     It   might   be  said    that   this 

Ddividual  had  only  wished  to  gain  a  foothold  upon 

mr  territory  ;  that  calculating  in  advance,  but  little 

rem  tl'e  profits  of  the  plough,  he  sought   only  a 

mall  spot  upon  which  he  might  realize  the  trea- 

ure  which  then  existed  only  in  his  mind. 

That  treasure  which  M.  Beauvais  now  exhibits 
efore  you,  was  at  first,  in  fact,  but  an  abstract 
iea,  which  he  would  have  presented  in  this  form  : 
To  establish  his  own  fortune,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  public  good,  by  a  truly  profitable 
method  of  management  of  the  culture  of  silk  in 
be  centre  and  the  north  of  France." 

After  long  experiments,  he  believes,  at  last,  to 
lave  caused  to  spring  up  from  his  arid  soil,  a  new 
source  of  public  and  private  wealth,  and  far  from 
.vishing  to  keep  the  enjoyment  of  it  exclusively  to 
limself,  be  invites  us  all  to  draw  from  the  same 
source,  which  Would  be  inexhaustible,  in  fact,  if 
his  zeal  for  the  public  good  has  not  greatly  led 
him  astray. 

M.  Beauvais  belongs  to  the  South  ;  it  was  easy 
for  him  to  have  fixed  his  establishment  there,  and 
to  have  conducted  it  upon  the  principles  which 
were  already  familiar  to  him  ;  he  was  aware  of 
the  efforts  which  had  been  vainly  attempted  in 
preceding  ages  to  cultivate  silk  worms  in  the 
North.  Everything  attracted  him  to  one  side  — 
everything  repelled  him  from  the  other  ;  but  he 
said  to  himself:  "  Every  branch  of  industry  is  on 
the  advance.  Why  should  that  of  the  culture  of 
silk  remain  forever  nearly  in  the  state  it  was  when 
it  passed  from  Italy  into  France?  The  sciences 
of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  whose  recent 
discoveries  may  be  considered  as  new,  anil  of 
which  it  may  invoke  the  aid,  hardly  then  existed 
for  the  cultivator  of  the  field.  Must  then  this 
branch  of  industry  remain' irrevocably  confined  to 


its  anciiMit  craiUo  .'  Its  losses,  wiiirh  have  liceu 
sometimes  so  discouraguig,  ought  they  to  be  rather 
attributed  to  the  constitutio*  of  the  precious  insect 
which  is  the  basis  of  it,  than  to  the  impurity  of 
the  places  in  which  it  is  confined,  and  to  the 
variations  of  the  atmosphere  which  press  so 
heavily  on  a  life  at  once  so  full  and  so  short? 
They  will  not  be  attributed  to  the  North, 'whore 
at  the  present  time  the  raising  of  silk  wortns  is 
not  pursued,  when  they  so  cruelly  afilict  that 
happy  climate  of  the  South,  reputed  to  be  exclu- 
sively propitious  to  thom.  Wherever  the  mul- 
berry grows  and  jirospers,  the  worm  which  spins 
its  leaf  must  be  able  to  grow  and  jirosper  also. 
Let  us  not  always  despise  the  providential  relations 
of  beings!  Why  could  I  not  create,  under  the 
shelter  where  that  worm  accomplishes  his  destiny, 
an  isolated  climate  free  from  all  local  influence? 
I  could  even  more  easily  guard  it  against  the  less 
pernicious' effects  of  the  North,  than  against  the 
capricious  temperatures  of  the  South.  But  what 
do  1  say  ?  it  will  no  longer  be  a  question  of  North 
or  South  ;  for  1  already  see  tliat  it  will  be  possible 
so  to  control  aud  to  combine  in  their  narrow  asy- 
hnn  fire  and  water,  those  two  promoters  of  all 
organic  action,  and  to  imitate  for  them  even  those 
winds  which  sustain  abroad  the  salubrity  of  the 
air,  and  dissipate  afar  the  deleterious  miasma." 

I  have  put  these  words  into  the  mouth  of  M. 
Beauvais,  not,  g-entlemen,  to  add  a  value  to  his 
cause  here,  but  because  they  in  fact  express  what 
deep  and  intense  thought  has  presided  in  his  es- 
tablishment, and  recapitulate  the  princi])les  upon 
which  all  his  labors  have  been  based.  It  has  been 
at  his  own  expense,  at  his  own  risk,  that  during 
nearly  seven  years,  under  the  influence  of  his  own 
convictions  he  has  put  these  principles  into  prac- 
tice, with  constantly  increasing  results,  without 
permitting  himself  to  be  discouraged  by  some  mis- 
takes which  he  has  candidly  acknowledged,  and 
without  being  intimidated  by  the  uneasiness  of  his 
friends,  and  by  the  doubts  which  he  saw  arise, 
like  clouds,  ready  to  obscure  the  brilliancy  of  his 
first  successes,  and  i)erhaps  to  annihilate  his  most 
cherished  hopes. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  here  into  the 
general  dettuils  of  culture  or  of  agricultural  opera- 
tions, which  every  friend  of  agriculture  is  admit- 
ted, is  invited,  to  observe  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Bergeries.  They  have  been  elsewhere  de- 
scribed, and  that  is  not  the  question  before  us ;  it 
is  sufficient  for  nie  to  say  that  67,000  mulberry 
trees  o'f  the  best  sorts  and  the  finest  vegetation, 
among  which  are  seen  a  great  number  of  the 
Moms  mullicaiilis,  on  which  M.  Beauvais  princi- 
pally founds  his  hopes  for  second  annual  crops, 
which  he  proposes  to  undertake,  cover  there,  in 
nurseries  and  distinct  plantations,  16  hectares  and 
a  half  of  ground,  (about  41  acres.) 

Tlie  establishment,  so  far  as  it  has  advanced, 
will  be  able  to  produce  annually,  with  as  little  de- 
lay as  the  condition  of  its  young  trees  will  admit, 
150  ounces  of  seed.  During  the  five  last  years,  the 
medium  product  of  an  ounce  in  the  establishments 
of  the  South,  has  not  exceeded  50  to  56  pounds  of 
cocoons,  that  is  to  say  about  10,000  worms  only  out 
of  42,000  which  tlie  ounce  contains,  have  arrived 
at  that  last  period,  which  connects  a  simple  worm 
with  the  enjoyments  of  refined  civilization  ;  whilst 
the  first  year's  process  of  M.  Beauvais,  gave  him 
67  pounds  of  cocoons  to  the  ounce  of  seed  ;  he 
has  been  constantly  in  jirogress  during  the  years 
1830,  1831,  1832  and  1833  ;  in  1834,   he  obtained 


104  pomiils.  All  lliu.se  facts  are  gem-rally  known  ; 
the  results  of  his  last  year's  procress  was  137 
pounds — in  this,  8  ounces  of  seed  were  emi)loyed  ; 
it  was  made  under  a  temperature  of  18  to  20  ilcg. 
of  heat  by  the  themometre  of  Reaumur;  (73  to  77 
del.  of  Fahrenheit;)  it  occu|iied  thirtyseven  days, 
and  consumed  16,830  pounds,  (8,415  kilogr.)  of 
leaves,  not  pealed,  taken  from  mulberry  trees,  the 
one  half  of  which  were  grafted  the  other  wild  ;  it 
prodiuod  1,101  pounds  and  three  quarters  (551 
kilogi-.)  of  cocoons  of  the  finest  quality,  large,  firm 
and  of  an  admirable  whiteness.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  a  similar  result  has  been  previously  else- 
where obtained  in  any  other  large  establishments, 
nevertheless,  M.  Beauvais  is  the  first  to  inform  us 
that  one  of  his  pupils,  M.  Heiui  Bourdon,  recently 
from  the  polytechnic  school,  aud  a  proprietor  at 
Ris,  has  just  finisjjed  an  experimental  process,  of 
which  the  product  was  in  the  ratio  of  170  pounds 
of  cocoons  to  the  ounce  of  seed. 
|.To  be  concluded.J 


Potato  Balls. — A  lady  of  our  acquaintance 
recommends  the  following  preparation  :  Mix  mash- 
ed potatoes  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg — roll  them 
into  balls — flour  them  or  egg  and  bread  crumb 
them  and  fry  them  in  clear  drippings,  or  lard,  or 
brown  them  in  a  Dutch  oven. —  Yeomaii's  Gazette. 


Important  to  the  Ladies — A  letter  from  an 
Atnerican  lady  in  England  says,  that  during  her 
stay  of  some  mouths;  she  had  not  yet  seen  a  lady 
with  earrings  !  and  this  is  the  very  centre  of 
fashion — London  I 


New  York  Cattle  Market,  April   4 At  market 

600  Beef  Cattle,  500  Sheep:  demand  for  Beef 
fair  and  prices  about  the  same  as  last  week,  near- 
ly all  taken  at  7  1-2  to  12  1-2,  average  $9  1-2  the 
100  lbs.  Sheep — in  good  demand,  300  sold  at 
3  1-2  to  5  1-2.— JoMr  of  Com. 


Eariy  Frugalitv. — In  early  childhood  yoii 
lay  the  foundation  of  poverty  or  riches,  in  the 
habits  you  give  your  children.  Teach  them  to 
save  everything ; — not  for  their  own  use,  for  that 
would  make  them  selfish — but  for  some  use. — 
Teach  them  to  share  everything  with  their  play- 
mates ;  but  never  allow  them  to  destroy  anything. 
I  once  visited  a  family  where  the  most  exact 
economy  was  observed ;  yet  nothing  was  mean  or 
uncomfortable.  It  is  the  character  of  true  econ- 
omy to  be  as  comfortable  with  a  little,  as  others 
are  with  much.  In  this  family,  when  the  father 
brought  home  a  package,  the  older  children  would, 
of  their  own  accord,  put  away  the  paper  and  twine 
neatly,  instead  of  throwing  them  in  the  fire,  or 
tearing  them  to  pieces.  If  the  little  ones  wanted 
a  piece  of  twine  to  spin  a  top  there  it  was  in 
readiness,  and  when  they  threw  it  upon  the  floor, 
the  older  children  had  no  need  to  be  told  to  put 
it  again  in  its  place. 


Gold  Coinage. — The  select  committee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  reported  in  favor 
of  coining  gold  pieces  of  the  value  of  one,  two  and 
three  dollars. 


Better  than  a  Gold  Mi^e. — The  Exchange 
in  New  Orleans  will  be  built  of  Granite,  obtained 
at  the  quarries  in  Quincy,  near  Boston.  Beyond 
all  mines  of  silver  and  gold  is  the  Quincy  quarry. 
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NEW    ENGLAND    FARMER, 


APRIL  13,  1836. 


(From  Ihe  Maine  Farmer.) 
SEA  COAL.  AS   A    MAKUKB  — GROWIXa    POTA- 
TOES, &c. 

Mr  Holmes  : — Allliougli  I  am  no  faniiei-  I  feel 
consiilerable  interest  in  llie  improvements  of  the 
day.  I  am  sensible  tliat  good  manure  is  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  in  producing  vegetation.  I  have 
seen  many  suggestions  on  making  compost  man- 
ure, in  which  the  object  seems  to  be  to  obtain  the 
largest  quantity  without  regard  to  the  quality,  i 
have  noticed  accounts  of  premiums  awarded  for 
making  large  quantities  of  compost  manure,  when, 
from  the  ingredients  used,  1  was  satisfied  the 
quality  was  indiflerent,  or  of  little  value.  I  now 
wish  to  inquire,  through  your  paper,  of  the  truth 
of  a  statement  1  saw  in  the  Medical  and  Agricultu- 
ral Register  for  February,  1806.  Tlie  article  is 
entitled,  "  Some  Experiments  on  Sea  Coal  as  a 
Manure,  by  Thomas  Ewell."  In  page  26,  towards 
the  close  of  the  article,  he  says,  "  Probably  the 
discoveries  which  have  been  made,  are  not  as 
generally  known  as  they  should  be.  It  may  be 
owing  to  this  cause  —  for  example,  tliat  an  ounce 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  not  added  to  every  load  of 
manure  —  which  has  long  since  been  found  in 
England  to  render  it  doubly  valuable." 

I  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  authority 
Mr  Ewell  had  for  this  statement  respecting  sul- 
phuric acid.  I  should  like  to  know  more  about 
it.  If  one  ounce  can  produce  such  an  effect  in  a 
load  of  manure,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a 
larger  quantity,  &c.  I  am  a  friend  to  experiments 
properly  made.  Experience  is  a  good  school- 
master. I  have  notic^ed  some  communications 
speaking  lightly  of  Barnum's  method  of  raising 
potatoes,  &c.  I  think  highly  of  Barnum's  com- 
munication, and  esteem  it  a  valuable  document. 
I  have  fully  satisfied  myself  by  ex|)eriment. 

The  last  season  I  raised  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
hundred  and  ten  bushels  to  tho  acre  on  Barnum's 
principle.  I  have  made  a  number  of  experiments 
on  vegetation  —  pfe'rhaps  they  are  not  worth  men- 
tioning.    I  will  however  mention  some. 

From  the  proceeds  of  one  seed  of  a  potato  ball 
the  second  year,  I  now  have  24  poundf.  of  hand- 
some potatoes.  I  have  eight  different  kinds  of 
potatoes  —  those  produced  from  the  seed  are  dif- 
ferent from  any  others  in  my  possession.  The 
produce  of  one  eye  of  a  potato  last  season  was  8 
pounds  of  good  sized  potatoes.  By  plantintr  the 
eyes  of  large  potatoes  in  rich  ground,  I  raise  a 
large  size  —  I  had  many  that  weighed  one  and  a 
half  pounds,  and  one  weighed  two  pounds  and  ten 
ounces  —  (a  Quoddy  blue)  —  3  eyes  of  a  jjotato  is 
as  much  seed  as  I  want  in  a  hill.  'J'he  same 
observations  respecting  manuring  and  seeding  will 
apply  to  all  other  vegetables.  But  in  scle°cting 
manure  I  would  prefer  one  [lound  of  good  strong 
manm-e  to  ten  pounds  of  the  compost  manure 
which  I  have  see^  described.     Respectfully, 

Hezekiah  Prince. 

Thomaston,  Feb.  16,  1835. 

Remarks. — The  experiments  of  Mr  Prince  are 
very  interesting,  and  we  are  extremely  happy  to 
hear  of  his  success  in  his  labors.  The  great  in- 
crease from  a  single  seed  of  a  potato  ball  in  so 
short  a  time,  gives  one  a  pleasing  idea  of  the 
creative  powers,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion, of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  By  subniittint' 
the  seed  to  the  earth  and  regulating  the  process^ 
be  is  enabledtfo  produce  results  whieh  instruct' 
delight  and  profit.   His  recommendations  in  rcard 


to  manuring  and  seeding  are  worthy  of  attention. 
In  regard  to  the  sea  coal,  we  apprehend  that  very 
few,  if  any,  in  Maine,  have  ever  used  it  as  a  man- 
ure, and  are  therefore  unable  to  answer  from 
ex|)erience  his  question  respecting  it. — [Ed. 


Rail  Roads  m  the  United  States. — It  is 
estimated  on  good  authority,  that  at  this  time,  the 
rail  roads  in  the  '^.Tnited  States,  either  actually 
under  contract,  or  in  jirogress  of  being  surveyed, 
aniount  to  more  than  three  thousand  miles.  Each 
yard  of  the  highest  iron  rails,  fit  for  a  rail  road, 
weighs  sixtytwo  and  half  pounds.  As  there  are 
1760  yards  in  a  mile,  each  mile  of  rail  road  with 
a  double  track,  will  require  two  hundred  and 
thirtyeight  tons  of  rails,  besides  chains,  screw  and 
bolts,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  at  least  250  tons 
of  iron  per  mile  — 250  multiplied  by  3000,  is  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  of  iron,  that  will 
shortly  be  used  in  the  United  States,  in  the  con- 
struction of  rail  roads. 

Such  is  the  demand  for  rail  road  iron  in  England 
for  the  American  market,  tliat  common  bar  iron, 
which  one  year  ago,  was  worth  only  £6  10s.  stg. 
in  Wales  is  now  worth  £9  10s.  at  the  Welsh 
works  ;   as  appears  by  the  British  Prices  Current. 

It  is  stated  in  the  New  York  papers  that  at  this 
time  contracts  have  been  actually  made  in  Eng- 
land by  American  Houses,  for  four  hundred  thou- 
sand tons  of  rail  road  iron,  to  be  shipped  to  this 
country. 

£9  10s.  sterling  is  about  fortyfive  dollars  of  our 
money  ;  but  rail  road  iron  costs  more  than  com- 
mon bar  iron,  and  is  it  this  time  worth  at  least 
850  per  ton,  at  the  works  in  Wales  or  Stafford- 
shire. Four  hundred  thousand  tons  of  iron  at  $50 
per  ton,  is  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  bound  to  pay  to  tho  En- 
glish by  their  present  contracts  for  rail  road  iron. 
If  all  the  projected  rail  roads  of  this  country  shall 
be  laid  down  with  British  iron  rail,  we  shall  pay 
to  the  English  nation  within  the  next  seven  years, 
a.\.\e&sl  fifty  millions  of  dollars  for  rail  road  iron. 

And  yet,  we  have  in  our  mountains  both  iron 
ore  and  coal,  of  the  best  quality,  and  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  yield  iron  for  the  whole  world.— Penn. 
Tel. 


ScARCiTr  OF  Hat. — The  Greenfield  Mercui^ 
remarks  : — "  We  regret  to  hear  that  a  scarcity  of 
hay  is  beginning  to  be  severely  felt  in  many  of  the 
towns  in  this  county — particularly  in  the  bill 
towns  west  of  us.  Many  farmers  have  scarcely  a 
lock  of  hay  left,  and  are  unable  to  procure  it  except 
at  exorbitant  prices,  flieantinie  their  stock  is 
suffering  extremely.  A  farmer  in  Heath,  we 
understand,  lost  five  cows  last  week  from  absolute 
starvation,  and  a  farmer  in  another  town  ujtvvards 
of  twenty  sheep  from  the  same  cause  :  the  depth 
of  the  snow  preventing  their  going  into  the  woods 
to  browse.  We  have  heard  of  one  or  two  instances 
where  farmers  have  offered  their  cows  at  $5,  and 
sheep  for  their  fleeces  when  sheared,  and  been 
unable  to  dispose  of  them,  even  at  that  rate.  We 
apprehend  that  this  scarcity  arises  not  so  much 
from  an  absolute  deficiency  of  hay  in  consequence 
of  the  light  crop  of  last  yi^ar,  as  from  the  with- 
holding for  a  higher  price,  of  those  who  cut  their 
usual  quantity,  and  who  have  tons  of  a  surplus  to 
dispose  of.  If  the  hay  actually  in  possession  were 
more  equally  distributed,  we  have  no  doubt  there 
would  be  a  sufficiency  for  all,  enough  at  least  to 
prevent  much  suffering." 


The  Northampton  Courier  says :  "  Hay  is  scarce 
beyond  example.  The  '  hill  towns  '  are  suffer- 
ing much,  and  the  valley  little  better  off.  Hay  is 
selling  for  twentyfive  dollars,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
had  for  love  or  money.  We  were  told  the  other 
day,  that  if  all  the  hay  in  the  town  of  Goshen 
should  be  put  before  the  cattle,  it  would  not  last, 
them  twentyfour  hours.  The  mildness  of  the 
weather  will  soon  enable  sheep  to  browse,  and  in 
this  way  a  great  saving  will  be  had  in  the  shape  of 
provender." 

ITEmS. 

Sewing  Silk  is  selling  in  Northampton  at  .f  lOJ 
per  lb.  It  is  becoming  a  scarce  article,  and  al- 
ready we  feel  the  necessity  of  having  our  Norlh- 
ampton  Silk  Company  in  operation.  It  has  been 
ascertained  by  a  careful  couijiutation,  that  not  loss 
than  S15,000  worth  of  silk  stuffs  were  sold  in  this 
town  during  the  year  1835.  One  firm  sold  $4000 
worth.  Only  think  of  that!  Fifteen  thousand 
dollars  sent  out  of  this  single  town  to  purchase  the 
one  luxurious  article  of  Silk  !  when  if  our  farmers 
had  had  the  business  of  silk  growing  in  their  eye 
five  years  since,  this  comfortable  amount  could 
have  just  as  well  been  put  in  their  own  pockets. 
What  one  item  of  produce  is  there  raised  in  the 
Northampton  meadows  which  furnishes  an  income 
of  .$15,000  .'—Cotm'er. 

The  Beef  Cattle  in  this  region  are  thiniiing  out 
fast.  A  number  more  superior  animals  from 
South  street,  left  for  Brighton  on  Monday.  The 
Republican  says,  there  are  about  eighty  head 
remaining  in  Northampton,  three  hundred  in  Hat- 
field, one  hundred  and  eighty  in  Deerfield,  and 
sixty  in  Greenfield.  In  Northfield,  Hadley,  and 
Amherst  about  one  hundred.  The  drovers  from 
abroad  have  been  through  the  neighboring  towns 
but  the  cattle  are  held  higher  by  the  feeders  than 
they  are  willing  to  pay. — ib. 

A  Broom  Corn  mania  is  getting  up  in  this  re- 
gion, and  the  coming  spring,  from  appearances, 
little  else  will  be  seen  in  meadows.  Broom  brush 
is  unexampled  in  price,  selling  readily  at  fifteen 
cents,  and  ashes  to  put  on  broom  corn  land  sell 
now  at  twentyfive  cents  per  bushel  in  this  village. 
The  produce  of  an  acre  of  Broom  corn  was  sold 
the  other  day  in  this  town  for  $130! ib. 

Curing  Hams. — A  subscriber  hands  us  the  fol- 
lowing receipt  as  a  superior  one  for  curing  haras, 
which  has  until  recently  been  held  as  a  secret,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  published.  Take  2  oz.  salt- 
petre, and  one  large  teaspoonful  of  pearlash  to  16 
lbs.  of  ham,  add  molasses  in  the  proportion  of  one 
gallon  to  the  hogshead.  Make  the  salt  pickle  as 
strong  as  possible,  dissolve  all  the  above  ingredi- 
ents, put  them  in  the  pickle,  and  pour  it  on  the 
hams.  Let  them  remain  in  the  pickle  under 
weight,  for  six  weeks,  and  smoke  them  during  the 
cold  weather.  They  will  keep  an  indefinite  period, 
and  equal  in  flavor  to  any  in  the  world. — Huron 
Refleetor. 

Chinese  Mulberry — A  remarkable  instance  of 
this  plant's  tenacity  of  life  was  mentioned  to  us 
the  other  day  by  Dr  Stebbins  of  this  town.  Dr 
S.  last  autumn  sent  several  boxes  of  the  cuttings 
of  this  plant  to  Illinois.  One  of  them  was  sixty 
nine  days  on  its  passage,  and  when  received,  the 
earth  in  which  the  cuttings  has  been  deposited, 
was  as  dry  as  powder,  yet  the  buds  had  started, 
and  were  shooting  forth  as  if  enjoying  the  advan- 
tages of  sun,  sky,  and  soil. — JVorthampton  Gaz. 
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Catching  Moles  in  the  Neck  of  a  Buoken 
Bottle. — Take  two  common  beer  bottle  necks, 
set  them  in  the  bnrrow  witli  tlieir  wide  ends  ont- 
ermost,  facing  the  hole  both  ways  ;  make  tliem 
firm  witli  a  couple  of  sticks  to  each,  crossing  each 
other  over  the  bottle  necks,  close  to  their  widest 
ends  ;  exclude  light  and  air  by  a  piece  of  turf  or 
the  like,  and  the  trap  is  set.  The  mole,  coming 
to  the  bottle  neck,  finds  the  way  plain,  and  scjueezes 
himself  in.  She  would  got  through,  were  she 
able  to  hold  her  liiud  feet  on  the  glass  to  push  her 
head  and  fore  legs  through;  but  here  she  fails, 
and  is  generally  found  sipieezcd  in  so  hard  that  a 
stick  is  wanted  to  force  her  out.  This  mode  of 
snaring  was  practised,  if  not  invented,  by  a  farmer 
in  Rauftshire,  in  the  early  part  nf  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  it  is  likidy  that,  though  it  might  then 
have  been  generally  known  there,  it  has  since 
been  lost  sight  of  in  the  adoption  of  less  simple 
though  more  portable  snares.  By  this  means  the 
jmorest  cottager  might  ensnare  this  unwelcome 
guest  in  his  garden,  whilst  he  might  not  be  able 
to  spare  either  his  pence  to  buy,  or  his  time  to 
make  any  other  traj). — Molesccntulus. 


To  restore  Tainted  Beef. — In  the  last  fall 
I  procured  an  acquaintance  of  mine  in  the  country 
to  put  up  a  barrel  of  fat  beef  for  my  family's  use 
during  the  winter.  The  barrel  of  beef  was  sent 
to  me  agreeable  to  contract ;  but  before  I  had 
used  one  quarter  part  of  it  I  observed  it  tainted, 
and  so  much  so  as  to  smell  quite  offensive.  The 
beef  being  very  fat  and  fine  I  was  loth  to  throw-it 
away.  I  made  the  following  experiment :  I  pro- 
cured a  half  bushel  of  charcoal,  and  after  taking 
out  the  beef  and  throwing  away  the  offensive 
pickle,  I  repacked  it  in  the  barrel,  laying  the  pieces 
of  charcoal  between  the  pieces  ;  and  making  a 
new  pickle,  and  adding  a  little  saltpetre,  I  covered 
the  beef,  and  in  about  sixty  days  found  it  as  sweet 
and  good  as  it  was  when  first  put  up. 


Cockroaches. — A  gentlemen  has  recently  dis- 
covered that  spirits  of  turpentine  is  an  efti3Ctual 
remedy  against  the  depredations  of  cockroaches. 
He  recommends  to  put  a  I'.ttle  of  it  upon  the 
shelves  or  sides  of  bookcases,  bureaus,  armories, 
or  furniture  in  which  they  take  shelter,  and  these 
troublesome  insects  will  soon  quit  not  only  the 
furniture,  but  the  room.  The  remedy  is  simple, 
and  easily  obtained  by  every  person  who  wishes  it. 
It  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  smell,  soon  evaporates, 
and  does  no  injuj-y  to  the  furniture  or  clothing. 


Fence  Posts. — An  excellent  method  of  ren- 
dering these  durable  in  the  ground,  is  published 
in  the  American  Eagle.  It  consists,  1.  In  peel- 
ing the  posts,  and  in  sawing  and  split.ting  them  if 
too  largo  ;  2.  In  sticking  them  up,  under  cover,  at 
least  one  entire  summer  ;  and  3.  In  coating  with 
hot  tar,  about  3  feet  of  the  butt  ends,  which  are 
to  be  inserted  in  the  ground — after  which  they  are 
ready  for  use.  We  have  no  doubt  the  advanta- 
ges of  this  mode  of  prejjaration  will  more  than 
remunerate  for  labor  and  ex|)ense.  Our  reasons 
for  this  belief  are  briefly  as  follows:  The  sap  of 
all  non-resinous  trees,  will  f(!rmcnt  in  the  presence 
of  heat  and  moisture,  and  cause  the  decay  of  the 
wood.  To  prevent  this  natural  consequence,  the 
first  object  should  be,  when  a  tree  is  felled,  to  ex- 
pel the  sap  from  the  pores  of  the  wood.  This  is 
done  by  peeling,  splitting,  sawing  or  hewing,  and 
exjiosing  the  wood  to  the  drying  influence  of  the 
sun,  or  at  least  of  the  air.  The  process  is  facilita- 
ted too  by  immersing  the  wood  in  water  for  a  time, 
which  rujuifies  the  sap,  and  favors  its  expulsion. 
And  when  the  moisture  has -been  expelled,  the 
next  object  is  to  keep  it  out,  by  paint,  tar  or  char- 
ring. In  the  mode  recommended  above,  the  mois- 
ture is  expelled  by  the  pseling,  sawing  and  sum- 
mer drying,  and  its  return  is  prevented  by  the 
coating  of  tar.  The  retention  of  the  bark  upon 
the  timber  is  particularly  prejudicial,  not  only  in 
preventing  evaporation,  but  affording  shelter  to 
various  species  of  the  borer,  which,  under  its 
cover,  carry  on  its  depredations  upon  the  timber. 
We  have  seen  pine  logs  nearly  destroyed  in  a 
summer  by  worms,  where  the  bark  had  been  left 
on,  while  those  which  had  been  peeled  remained 
uninjured.  The  best  timber  is  obtained  from  trees 
which  have  stood  a  summer,  or  a  year,  after  they 
have  been  girdled  and  peeled. — Cultivator. 


CuEMisTRY  Applied  to  AouicnLTUKE. — It  is 
stated  that  the  celebrated  chemist  Lavoisier  culti- 
vated 240  acres  of  land  in  La  Vendee  on  chemical 
principles,  in  order  to  set  a  good  example  to  the 
farmers.  His  mode  of  culture  was  attended  with 
so  much  success,  that  his  crops  amounted  to  a 
third  more  than  those  which  were  produced  by 
the  usual  method;  and  in  nine  years  his  annual 
produce  was  doubled.  Yet  the  generality  of  our 
ycoujanry  would  as  soon  think  of  studying  Hebrew, 
as  the  elementary  principles  of  chemistry. —  Gib- 
bon's Adv.  of  Sei. 


Liquid  Manure. — Li(juid  manure  may  be  here 
[at  Ghent]  named,  and  very  justly  so,  their  sum- 
numbonum  ;  asif  applied  when  the  corn  is  sprout- 
ing, or  just  before  a  rain,  it  has  an  effect  which  no 
other  manure  can  have.  It  destroys  insects,  and 
throws  a  surprising  degree  of  vigor  into  the  crops. 
It  is  pumped  [from  the  tanks  under  ground,  into 
which  it  is  conducted  by  drains  from  the  stables, 
&c.]  into  a  barrel-shaped  water  cart  ;  and,  when 
brought  upon  the  land,  the  plug  is  taken  out,  and 
the  liquid,  flowing  over  a  board  something  in  the 
shape  of  a  fan,  as  the  cart  proceeds,  is  dispersed 
on  both  sides,  over  a  space,  perhaiis  4  or  5  feet. 
The  Cart  has  generally  three  wheels. — Lon.  Gar. 
Mag.  • 


To  make  plain  Gingerbread.  —  Mix  three 
pounds  of  flour  with  four  ounces  of  moist  sugar, 
half  an  ounce  of  powdered  ginger,  and  one  pound 
and  a  quarter  of  warm  treacle  ;  melt  half  a  pound 
of  fresh  butter  in  it ;  put  it  to  the  flour  and  make 
it  a  paste  ;  then  form  it  into  nuts  or  cakes,  or  bake 
it  in  one  cake. 


Vital  Principle  of'  Seeds. — A  small  por- 
tion of  the  Royal  Park  of  Bushy  was  broken  up 
some  time  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  ornamental  cul- 
ture, when  immediately  several  flowers  sprang  up, 
of  the  kinds  which  are  ordinarily  cultivated  in 
gardens;  this  led  to  an  investigation,  and  it  was 
ascertained  that  identical  spot  had  been  used  as  a 
garden  not  later  than  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before. — 
Monthly  Mag. 


Tomato. — It  is  said  that  the  juice  of  the  tomato 
vine  contains  a  most  superb  innate  green  coloring, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  dye,  and  may 
be  made  of  all  the  various  shades  of  green,  from 
the  dark  to  light  pale  green  and  when  mixed  with 
other  colors,  this  green  coloring  is  thought  to  have 
a  stronger  basis  than  any  other  vegetable. 


Deterioration  of  Silk  Worms. — A  super- 
stitious notion  formerly  prevailed  to  a  considerable 
extent  that  the  eggs  of  the  silk  worm  niHst  be 
changed  every  two  or  three  years  to  prevent  the 
deterioration  of  the  worm.  This  notion,  like 
many  others  of  the  same  class,  is  at  war  with  rea- 
son and  science.  The  supposition  that  good  co- 
coons, after  a  few  years,  are  no  longer  fit  to  pro- 
duce good  seed,  is  ridiculously  absurd.  The  time 
has  gone  by  when  the  idle  and  foolish  theories  of 
Buflbn,  Robertson,  De  Pauw  and  others,  respect- 
ing the  tendency  of  nature  "to  be  little"  and  de- 
generate every  thing  in  the  new  world,  are  received 
aa  truths.  Facts  also  have  settled  the  question 
that  silk  worms  will  not  degenerate,  except  as  a 
consequence  of  neglect,  or  the  long  propagation  of 
those  of  diminutive  size. — Silk  Culturist. 


Salt  a  Manure  for  Cotton. — Alexander 
Jones,  M.  D.,  recommends,  in  the  American  Far- 
mer, the  use  of  salt  as  a  manure  to  improve  the 
staple  of  cotton.  He  says,  if  sea  island  cotton  be 
planted  for  several  years  in  succession  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country,  it  degenerates  into  the  short 
staple  cotton.  In  support  of  the  benefit  from  salt, 
it  is  said  that  cotton  in  the  vicinity  of  salt  springs 
and  licks  is  of  a  larger  staple. 


Sea  Water  as  Manure. — Several  instances 
are  recorded  of  the  benefits  of  salt  water.  The 
potato  crop  has  been  very  considerably  increased 
by  it.  It  should  not  he  applied  when  the  ground 
is  dry,  lest  it  kill  young  and  tender  plants  and 
injure  others. 


A  Bakeb  Potato  Pudding. — Mix  twelve  oun- 
ces of  potatoes  boiled,  skimmed,  and  mashed,  1 
oz.  of  cheese  grated  fine ;  add  as  much  boiling 
water  as  is  necessary  to  produce  a  due  consistency, 
and  bake  it  in  an  earthern  pan. —  Yankee  Farmer. 


Linseed  Cough  Strup. — Boil  an  ounce  of  lin- 
seed in  a  quart  of  water,  till  half  wasted ;  then 
add  six  ounces  of  moist  sugar  two  ounces  of  sugar 
candy,  half  an  ounce  of  Spanish  liquorice,  and  the 
juice  of  a  large  lemon.  Let  the  whole  slowly 
simmer  together,  till  it  becomes  of  a  syrupy  con- 
sistence ;  when  cold  put  to  it  two  table  spoonsful! 
of  the  best  old  rum. 


Maple  Sugar  — The  maple  sugar  season  is 
upon  us  now,  and  during  the  sunny  days  and 
freezing  nights  which  we  have  towards  the  end 
of  March  and  the  beginning  of  April,  the  farmer 
and  the  "farmer's  boys,"  may  be  seen  in  the  ma- 
ple lots  with  all  their  apparatus,  buckets,  spouts, 
kettles,  &c.  for  manufacturing  this  valuable  and 
delicious  article.  In  time  it  will  be  found  in  the 
Boston  market,  vieiug  in  richness  and  whiteness 
with  the  best  loaf  sugar. — Claremont,  jV.  H.Eagle. 

Rail  Road  Experiments. — It  appears  by  ex- 
periments given  in  detail  in  a  late  No.  of  the  Bal- 
timore Patriot,  that  rail  road  cars,  heavily  loaded, 
drawn  by  a  steam  engine,  ascended  an  acclivity  of 
45  feet  to  the  mile,  without  any  apparent  diminu- 
tion of  the  velocity  with  which  they  moved  on  a 
level. 


Horses  that  are  confined  in  a  stable  never  haye 
the  staggers. — Dr.  Mason. 
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Valdable  Article  on  Silk  Cdlture. — In  this  day's 
paper,  (page  314,)  we  have  comiiienced  publieliing  a 
communication  from  tlie  Hon.  Elijah  Vose,  President  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  which  gives  a 
new  and  favorable  aspect  to  the  cultivation  of  silk  in  N 
England.  From  this  it  appears  "That  the  climate  of 
the  norih  of  France  is  equally  propitious  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  silk  worm  as  that  of  the  south."  This,  to- 
gether with  other  information  contained  in  the  same 
article,  must  be  useful  as  well  as  agreeable  intelligence 
to  the  enterprising  cultivators,  who  have  undertaken  to 
manufacture  silk  in  the  northern  sections  of  the  United 


We  have  also  received  from  the  pen  of  Gen.  H.  .1.  S. 
Dearborn,  an  article  on  the  subject  of  silk,  which  con- 
tains a  translation  of  the  same  "  Report  by  M.  Soulange 
Bodin,"  given  by  Mr  Vose,  as  above.  This  will  appear 
in  the  Horticultural  Register  for  May.  These  simulla- 
neous  favors  from  our  highly  respectable  correspondents, 
are  vtry  gratifying,  as  they  evince  a  laudable  solicitude 
entertained  by  the  abovenamed  gentlemen  to  furnish  the 
American  public  with  the  earliest  intelligence  which 
promises  to  be  of  high  importance  as  a  branch  of  national 
as  well  as  individual  economy. 

O^We  have  received  by  the  kindness  of  D.  P.  King, 
Esq.  a  pamphlet  containing  "  Transactions  of  the  Essex 
Agricultural  Society  for  1835."  This  is  a  valuable 
work,  and  we  shall  take  pleasure  in  transferring  to  the 
pages  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  many  of  its  articles  which  we 
have  not  already  published. 

FARMERS'  WORK. 

Field  Colture  of  Peas. — Field  peas  should  gener- 
ally be  sowed  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  can 
be  put  in  proper  order.  The  last  week  in  April,  or  (he 
first  week  in  May,  will  answer  well  in  common  seasons 
for  sowing  this  crop.  If,  however,  the  soil  is  a  light 
sandy  loam,  which  is  most  proper  for  peas,  they  may. 
usually,  be  put  into  the  ground  still  earlier  to  good  ad- 
vantage. 

But  when  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  peas  may 
be  infested  with  bugs,  it  will  be  safest  to  sow  them  as 
late  as  the  lOlh  of  June,  Col.  VVorthinglon,  of  Renselaer 
County,  N.  Y.  "  sowed  his  peas  on  the  10th  of  June,  six 
years  in  succession, and  a  bug  has  never  been  seen  in  his 
peas.  Whereas  his  neighbors,  who  have  not  adopted 
this  practice,  have  scarcely  a  pea  without  a  bug  in  it. 
He  supposes  the  season  for  depositing  the  eggs  o(  the 
pea  bug  is  passed  before  the  peas  are  in  flower."*  The 
late  Col.  Pickering  likewise  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  bug  may  bo  avoided  by  late  sowing,  but  apprehended 
that  the  hot  sun  in  June  would  so  pinch  the  late  sown 
peas  that  the  crop  will  be  email  unless  the  land  be  moist 
as  well  as  rich. 

The  ciuanlity  of  seed,  when  peas  are  sowed  broad  cast, 
should  be  from  a  bushel  and  a  half  to  three  bushels  to  the 
acre.  It  is  observed  in  Deane's  New  England  Farmer, 
that  "our  farmers  do  not  commonly  allow  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  seed  in  broad  c  ist  sowing.  When  peas  are 
sowed  thin  ihe  plants  will  lie  U[ion  the  ground,  and  per- 
haps rot ;  when  they  are  thick  the  plants  hold  each  other 
up  with  their  tendrils,  forming  a  complete  web  ;  and 
will  have  more  benefit  of  the  air."  Three  bushels  to  the 
acre  rre  recommended  by  Dr  Deane. 


•Memoirs  of  the  Board  of  Agticullure  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  vol.  ii.  p.  23. 


Peas  are  sowed  in  drills,  in  field  cultivation  in  this  vi- 
cinity, with  success.  The  distance  ofihe  rows,  and  the 
distance  which  the  peas  stand  from  each  other  in  the 
rows,  depend  on  the  kind  of  peas  sown,  and  the  nature 
of  the  soil.  Dwarf  peas,  on  a  poor  soil,  should  be  nearer 
together  than  those  which  grow  tall,  and  are  set  upon  a 
rich  soil.  Drilled  peas  are  hoed  two  or  three  times, 
should  be  earthed  up  a  little,  and  kept  free  from  weeds. 
Dr  Anderson,  and  other  agricultural  writers,  say  that 
lime  is  the  best  manure  for  land,  which  it  is  intended  to 
sow  with  peas. 

It  has  been  practised  by  some  to  sow  peas  for  the  pur- 
posei  of  feeding  hogs,  without  the  trouble  of  harvesting 
the  crop.  As  soon  as  the  pods  fill  the  hogs  are  turned 
in  to  fatten,  and  what  they  do  not  consume  is  ploughed 
in  as  soon  as  the  hogs  have  left  the  field. 


APPL.E   POMACE. 

A  correspondent,  who  signs  "  A  Subscriber,"  wishes 
for  information  relative  to  the  best  method  of  disposing 
of  pomace  from  a  cider  mill.  This  substance  has  been 
used  for  manure,  but  in  consequence  of  its  acidity  is  of 
little  value  for  that  purpose. 

A  writer,  whose  communication  may  be  found  in  the 
N.  E.  Farmer,  vol  viii.  p.  357,  observes,  that  "  Farmers 
should  save  all  their  pomace,  and  feed  it  to  their  stock; 
it  is  even  good  for  cows  which  give  milk,  by  feeding 
them  with  it  sparingly  a  few  times  at  first.  I  tried  it  45 
years  ago,  by  keeping  one  cow  with  pomace  principal'y 
for  three  months,  and  two  others  on  good  pasture,  rowen 
or  hay ;  and  the  pomace  cow  did  as  well  as  either.  1 
published  this  experiment  several  times  in  the  papers, 
yet  great  heaps  of  stinking  pomace  are  seen  in  many 
parts  of  Connecticut  every  year.  If  cows  eat  their  fill 
of  apples  or  pomace,  it  will  at  first  make  them  stagger, 
and  they  will  give  much  less  milk;  or  if  a  cow  gets  to 
a  heap  of  threshed  grain,  it  is  still  worse  :  but  we  do 
not  throw  our  grain  into  heaps  and  let  it  rot  on  that  ac- 
count." 

Another  writer  says,  (see  N.  E.  Farmer,  vol.  xii.  p. 
170,)  "  Let  pomace  be  taken  from  the  press  and  imme- 
diately spread  thin  on  the  barn  floorer  any  out-building, 
and  fed  out  to  stock  in  the  early  part  of  the  foddering 
season,  in  small  quantities  dai(y,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but 
a  common  cart  load  is  equal  in  worth  to  500  lbs.  of  hay, 
then  as  it  passes  through  cattle,  it  is  certainly  good  man- 
ure." It  is  said  that  all  kinds  of  stock  are  fond  of  it; 
and  some  have  recommended  it  as  particularly  valuable 
for  swine.     Apple  seeds  make  excellent  food  for  poultry. 


(For  the  .New  England  Farmer.) 

Mr  Fessenden  : — Sir,  As  the  spirit  of  enterprise  for 
raising  silk  seems  to  have  engaged  the  public  mind  very 
extensively  in  this  country,  and  many  persons  may  be 
desirous  to  invest  a  small  capital  in  so  profitable  a  busi- 
ness, if  they  could  meet  with  facilities  for  so  doing,  with- 
out disengaging  themselves  from  their  occupations  during 
the  first  few  years,  I  take  the  medium  of  your  valuable 
paper,  to  make  the  following  statement  and  advantageous 
offer. 

An  individual,  in  possession  of  land  well  suited  to  the 
growth  of  the  mulberry  tree,  to  the  extent  of  300  acres  in 
the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  moat  desirable  cities  in  Connec- 
ticut, having  about  15,000  trees  planted  out,  of  4  years 
old,  and  an  extensive  nursery,  together  with  a  cocoonery, 
and  other  buildings,  calculated  to  carry  ou  the  business 
on  a  large  scale,  ofters  to  such  persrms  as  may  be  desi- 
rous of  profiting  by  the  advantages  of  an  establishment 
already  so  completely  arranged  as  to  commence  opera- 
tions this  season,  a  share  of  the  business  which  is  con- 
ducted by  a  person  whose  practical  knowledge  of  every 
branch  will  ensure  to  the  proprietors  as  great  a  profit  as 


the  most  skilful  management  can  produce.  It  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  proprietor  to  manufacture  tlie  silk,  but 
merely  prepare  it  reeled  in  the  most  superior  manner,  fit 
for  the  loom.  For  further  particulars,  reference  made  to 
the  editor  of  this  paper  will  be  replied  to. 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULiTURAIi  SOCIETY. 

Saturday,  April  9. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  the  room  of  the  Society: — The 
President  in  the  chair,  and  a  large  number  of  members 
present. 

Mr  Walker,  from  the  Flower  Committee,  presented  a 
report  concerning  the  distribution  of  the  seeds  and  bulbs 
lately  received  ;  the  same  was  accepted.  He  also  pre- 
sented a  catalogue  of  the  seeds  and  bulbs.* 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr  Maund,  of  England,  accom- 
panying a  volume  of  the  "  Botanic  Garden,"  a  periodical 
under  his  care.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted 
to  him  for  the  sime. 

The  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  reported, 
that  a  settlement  had  been  effected  with  the  Insurance 
officea  relating  to  the  loss  by  fire.  The  same  committee 
charged  with  obiaiaing  a  room  for  the  use  of  the  Society, 
had  made  diligent  search,  but  not  being  able  to  obtain 
one  which  on  all  accounts  would  suit  the  purposes  of  the 
Society,  they  had  re-engaged  the  former  room  till  the  end 
of  their  former  lease. 

The  Library  Committee  reported  that  they  liad  taken 
measures  to  have  the  damaged  books  rebound  and 
cleansed,  and  would  see  to  the  procuring  of  proper  cases. 

Mr  Bartlett  and  Mr  Oliver  were  added  to  the  Library 
Committee.     Adjourned  to  Saturday,  four  weeks. 

•This  Report  and  Catalogue  we  must  defer  till  our  next. 


(Communication.) 

Mr  Editor: — I  wish  to  be  informed  who  is  the  patentee 
of  Lclaiid's  Patent  Grater  Cider  Mill,  It  is  reported  that 
there  is  no  patent  for  it.  It  is  desirable  that  the  truth 
should  be  known,  that  no  person  may  lie  under  a  false 
suspicion,  if  there  is  a  patent,  and  if  there  is  not,  the 
villain  who  is  swindling  the  public  ought  to  be  exposed. 
A  Subscriber. 

[We  would  inform  '  A  Subscriber '  that  there  is  a  pa- 
tent for  the  Grater  Cider  Mill,  obtained,  as  appears  by 
the  Patent  Book  issued  from  the  Patent  Office  at  Wash- 
ington, by  a  man  in  New  York,  and  transferred  by  him, 
we  believe,  to  its  present  proprietor.] 

(Communication.) 
Mr  Editor  : — Information  is  requested,  through  the  me- 
dium of  your  useful  paper,  whether  it  is  better  to  sow  oats, 
or  plant  corn,  or  potatoes,  on  the  furrows,  (where  the 
sward  was  turned  in  last  September,)  or  ci-oss  plough  it. 
Also,  the  best  manner  of  applying  the  manure  —  to 
plough  it  in,  furrow  it  in,  or  put  it  in  the  hill. 

A  Subscriber. 


[nrThe  business  of  the  New  England  Seed  Store  and 
N.  E.  Farmer  will  be  conducted  as  heretofore,  in  the  name 
of  George  C.  Barrett,  to  whose  address  all  orders,  &c. 
may  be  directed  until  further  notice. 

[TTNotice  is  hereby  given,  That  the  subscriber  has 
been  duly  appointed  Administratrix  of  the  goods  and  es- 
tate of  GEORGE  C.  BARRETT,  late  of  Boston,  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  Merchant,  deceased  ;  and  has  taken 
upon  herself  that  trust,  by  giving  bonds,  as  the  laW  di- 
rects. And  all  persons  having  demands  upon  the  estate 
of  said  deceased  are  required  to  exhibit  the  same  ;  a  nd 
all  persons  indebted  to  the  said  estate,  are  called  upon  to 
make  payment  to  SUSAN  P.  BARRETT,  Jldmx. 
April  13. 
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BRIGHTON  MARKET,— Monday,  Ai-iuL  11,1836. 
Keporteil  for  the  Daily  Ailvertiser  it  I'atriot. 

At  Market  455  Beef  Cattle,  (including  100  unsold 
last  week,)  4{*  piiir  Working  Oxen,  10  Cows  and  Calves, 
340  Swine.    '40  Beet'  Cattle  unsold. 

Prices— Bee/  C««ic— About  last  week's,  prices  were 
obtained  for  a  like  quality  ;  better  cattle  wore  sold,  con- 
sequently higher  prices  were  obtained.     Wo  quote  a  few 


SPIjENUID  DOUBLE  DAHLIAS.  &.C. 

\VM.  PKINCK  fc  SONS,  have  received  five  collections 
of  Oalilias.  from  Europe,  selected  from  the  most  cclehraled 
cslahlislimeiils  there,  and  comprising  the  very  elite  of  all  that 
have  lieeu  brought  into  notice  there  (luring  the  last  two  years. 
These  will  bo.  lurnishcd  at  the  most  moderate  rates.  Of  the 
older  varieties,  ihey  have  a  great  stock,  comprising  a  great 
number  of  choice  varieties  that  are  yet  sold  at  high  rates  else- 
where, but  which  we  now  ofler  at  §3,  4,  and  o  per  doicn, 


extra  at  43s  (id  a  4.-)s ;    first  quality  at  aOs  a  i'ia  ;  second    cording  to  the  kinds.     Priced  Catalogues  will  be  sent  to  every 
-    •       J-       -■-  -hc-ant,  and  orders  for  Trees,  Plants,  or  for  Garden,  Agri- 


do.  at  33s  a  3Us  ;  third  do.  29s  a  32; 

irorkiiig  Oxere.— We  uotice  sales  at  $55,  58,  64,  71, 
88,  105  and  120. 

Coics  and  Ca/cfts.— Sales  were  noticed  at  $22,  24,  28, 
and  30. 

Sheirp — None  at  market. 

Swmt — .■Ml  sold.  Lots  to  peddle  were  taken  at  7  1-2 
and  7  1-4  for  Sows,  and  8  1-8  and  8  1-4  for  Barrows.  A 
lot  to  be  delivered  at  Worcester  was  contracted  for  at  7 
3-8  and  8  3-8.     At  retail  8  and  9. 

Errata — In  our  last  week's  report,  150  Beef  Cattle 
unsold  instead  of  50;  and  9d  reduction  on  the  price  in- 
stead of  9s,  as  published. 


appiicaii 

cultural  and  Klower  Seeds,  will  receive  the  utmost  atlentji 
Linna-au  Garden  and  Nurseries,  Flushing,  near  New  Yc 
April  13.  2l 


VALUABLE  REAL  ESTATE  IJV  BRIGHTON. 

The  subscriber  otVers  lor  sale  his  Farm  in  Brighton,  contain- 
ing about  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  tillage  land,  pas- 
ture, &;c.  ;  and  about  eight  acres  of  wood  land  on  Charles 
River,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  house.  The  farm  and  garden 
kave  a  great  varietv  and  abuntiance  of  the  best  fruit  of  the 
country — Apples,  Pears,  Cherries  and  Plums  ;  and  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  house,  are  the  common  Chesnut, 
Spanish  Chesimt,  Shellbark,  Oil  or  BuUernut,  and  Black 
Walnut,  bearing  abundantly.  The  mansion  house  is  large, 
containing  four  rooms,  a  large  kitchen  and  wash  room  on  tlie 
.  lower  floor,  live  chambers  over  them,  and  three  good  cham- 
bers in  the  attic  story — witli  a  good  cellar  under  llie  house. 
The  farm  house  is  good  and  convenient,  was  rebuilt  in  a  tho- 
rough manner  wilhm  a  few  years,  and  has  a  very  superior 
dairy  cellar,  dairy  room,  and  cheese  room  over  it,  all  distiuct 
and  separated  from  the  other  parts  of  the  house  and  cellar; 
and  the  cellar  under  the  whole  of  the  house  is  convenient 
and  built  in  the,  best  manner  and  every  part  in  liiorough 
repair.  The  well  water  is  excellent ;  there  are  two  good 
rain  water  cisterns,  and  the  entire  farm  is  abundantly  watered 
in  a  manner  peculiarly  advantageous.  There  are  barns  and 
various  other  buildings  and  out  houses,  necessary  and  conve- 
nient for  such  an  establishment.  The  ice  house  is  built  of  stone 
and  arched  with  brirk;  is  large,  convenient  to  the  house,  loca- 
ted near  a  never  failing  stream  of  running  water,  can  be  filled 
at  a  moderate  expense,  and  was  well  filled  during  the  winter 
past.  An  abundance  of  manure  is  on  the  Jarm  for  the  present 
year;  all  the  land  under  tillage  or  planted  the  last  season,  had 
the  manure  sledded  this  spring  from  tlv;  barn  cellar,  of  the  best 
quality,  and  sufficient  in  quantity  for  each  lot.  The  farm  is 
situated  principally  between  the  two  public  roads  leadnig 
throu<^h  the  towu,  and  many  valuable  building  lots  may  be 
sold  Som  it  without  injuring  the  beauty  of  the  ground  about 
the  mansion  house.  No  annoyance  is  experienced  from 
slaughter  houses  on  the  premises.  The  rail  road  depot  is 
witiiin  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  the  cars  reach  Boston  in  fif- 
teen minutes  from  leaving  Brighton,  and  over  the  Western 
Aveune  the  road  is  good,  and  can  be  travelled  with  ease  in 
tliirty  minutes. — The  farm,  woodland  excepted,  was  surveyed 
last  season  by  Mr  Wadsworth,  and  the  plan  will  be  exhibited. 
The  pa3'ment  (if  the  whole  is  purchased,)  will  be  made  conve- 
nient to  the  purchaser — one-third  the  amount  on  delivery  of 
the  premises,  the  other  two  thirds  in  yearly  instalments,  with 
intejest  and  security.  It  is  difficult  to  recite  all  the  particular 
and  peculiar  advantages  in  an  advertisement,  butthe  premises 
may  be  viewed,  and  inquiries  answered,  on  application  to  the 
subscriber;  and  in  Boston,  application  may  be  made  to 
THEOPHILUS  PARSONS,  Esq.  No.  4.  Court  street,  who 
will  give  tlie  teims  and  such  further  information  as  maybe 
desired.  GORHAM  PARSONS. 
Brighton,  April  13,  1836.     3t 


BELLADONNA  LILIES; 

Extra  large  and  fresh,  just  received  at  the  N.  E.  Seed  Store. 
April  13.  


300  PEAR  TREES. 

J.  M.  IVES,  olfers  for  sale  at  his  grounds,  in  Salem,  Mass. 
Fine  Pear  Trees  of  the  following  kinds,  set  out  ami  tested  by 
Mr  [MANNING,  viz.  Julienne,  Skinless,  Andrews,  Dix,  MIooH- 
good,  Barllett,  Gushing,  Long  Green,  Seckle,  Bull'um,  Bleck- 
er's  Meadow,  Wilkinson,  D'Arembeig,  Raymond,  Charles 
of  Austria.  Beurre  Diel,  Bezi  Montigny,  Capiamont,  Heath- 
cot  Johonnot,  Napoleon,  Summer  Thorn,  Summer  Franc 
Real,  Princess  of  Orange,  Early  Rouselel,  Urbanisle,  Bon 
Louis,  &c,  &c.    There  are  from  C  to  lo  of  each  of  the  above 

arieties,  nearly  all  of  which  are  4  years  from  the  graft,  and 

re  fine  thrifty  trees. 
Salem,  April  13. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 

The  celebrated  thorough  bred  Stallions  Highlander,  Young 
Highlander  and  Dey  of  Algiers.  Also  20  full  blooded,  im- 
ported and  thorough  bred  Durham  improved  short  horn  Bulls, 
Cows  and  Heifers,  from  a  herd  of  more  than  40  superior, 
tliorough  bred  animals.     Inquire  of  RALPH  WATSON. 

East  Windsor,  Conn.  March  16. 


1'  il  1 C  E  S  or  C  O  U  N  ';  li,  k'  1".  R  O  D  U  C  K . 


CORRECTED    WITH    OREAT   CARE,  WEEKLY. 


HOUSE  and  LAND  FOR  SALE, 

Situated  in  Spring  street,  Ro.xbury.  distance  short  of  7 
miles  from  Boston.  I  he  House  and  Land  lately  occupied 
and  improved  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Whitney,  next  beyond  the 
Church  there,  widi  a  good  Barn  and  out  houses,  all  in  excel- 
lent repair;  a  well  of  uncommon  fine  water,  with  pump,  and 
conveyed  by  aqueduct  to  the  kitchen  ;  ten  acres  of  superior 
Land,  yielding  large  crops  of  hay ;  also,  a  great  variety  of 
Pears,  Apples,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Currants,  Grapes,  &c- 
The  land  lies  on  a  slope,  the  summit  commanding  a  most  ex- 
tensive and  beautiful  prospect.  The  situation  is  remarkably 
healthy,  and  in  a  highly  respectable  neighboriiood.  It 
would  be  a  very  desirable  summer  and  winter  residence  forf 
any  gentleman  fond  of  the  country.  Terms  of  payment 
would  be  made  easv.  For  further  particulars,  inquire  of 
GEO.  H.  GRAY&CO.  91  Kilby  street,  or  Rev.  THO. 
GRAY,Roxburv.  march  30 


SPLENDID  DAHLIA  ROOTS. 

Just  received  from  the  Lancaster  Gardens,  a  fine  assort- 
ment of  splendid  Dahlia  Roots.  For  sale  at  the  New  England 
Seed  Store. 


AUCTION. 

executor's  sale. 

To  be  sold  at  Public  Auction,  on  Saturday,  .SOth  of  April 
next,  (postponed  from  the  1st,)  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.  on  the  pre- 
mises if  not  previously  disposed  of  at  private  sale,  the  FARM 
lately  occupied  by  Henry  Jackson,  deceased,  situated  on 
the  main  road,  midway  between  Filchburg  and  Leominster. 
Said  Farm  contains  76  acres  of  land,  conveniently  divided 
for  Mowing  and  Tillage,  an  Orchard,  good  Pasturage  and  a 
valuable  Wood-lot,  with  a  House,  Barn  and  Wood-shed  in 
good  repair.  For  further  information,  apply  to  Mr  PATCH, 
near  the  premises.    Conditions  at  sale. 

Leominster,  March  4,  1836.  By  order  of  the  Executor. 


.Apples,     Russetts  and  Baldwins. 
Beans,  white,  .... 
Beef,  mess, 

Cargo,  No.  1. 

prime,         .... 
Beeswax,  (Americim)     . 
IUjttek  store.  No.  1        ,    . 
Cheese,  new  milk,  . 
Featheks,  nordiern,  geese,     . 

southern,  geese. 
Flax,  American,      .        .        . 
Fish,  Cod,  .         i 

Flouk,  Genesee,      .        .     cash 
lialtimore,  Howard  street, 
Baltimore,  wharf, 
Alexandria,       . 
Grain,  Corn,  northern  vellow  none, 
southern  flat  yellow 
white, 
Rye,  northern, 
Bariey, 
Oats,  norihern,  .     (prime) 
Hay,  best  English,  per  ton  of  2000  lbs 
eastern  screwed,  . 
hard  pressed,    . 
Honey, 
Hops,  1st  quality 

2d  (|ualily    . 

Lard,  Boston,  1st  sort,     . 

southern,  1st  sort, 

Leather,  slaughter,  sole, 

do.        upper, 

dry  hide,  sole, 

do.        upper, . 
Philadelphia,  sole. 
Baltimore,  sole,  . 
Lime,  best  sort. 
Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  of  2200  lbs 
Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  extia  clear,  . 
Navy,  mess.  . 
bone,  middlings, scarce. 
Seeds,  Herd's  Grass, 
Red  Top, 

Red  Clover,  northern 
Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 
Tallow,  tried,     . 
Wool,  prime,  or  Saxtniy  Fleeces, 

American,  full  blood,  washed 
do.        3-4ths            do. 
do.        1-2                do. 
do.         1-4  and  common 
Native  washed 
g       f  Pulled  superfine 
1st  Lambs,    . 
2d      do. 
3d      do, 
1st  Spinning,     . 
Southern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  cts 
less  per  lb. 


1VINSHIPS'  ESTABLISHMENT. 

All  orders  forwarded  by  mail  will  be  executed  with  prompt- 
ness, or  plants  may  be  selected  by  persons  visiting  the  Nur- 
series. 

Just  received  from  Europe,  a  large  quantity  of  productions, 
among  them,  new  and  superior  Gooseberry  Trees,  from  Scot- 
land, with  specimens  of  Iruit  preserved  in  alcohol. 

SILVER  LEAF  ABELE  TREES,  a  suitable,  and  very 
ornamental  for  islands,  sea  coasts,  or  public  grounds,  at  rea- 
sonable rates,  by  the  hundred  or  thousand  ;  remarkable  for 
its  beauty  and  quick  and  vigorous  growih. 

Brighton.  April  13. 


8000  aiULBERRY  TREES. 

Upwards  of  8000  White  Mulberry  Trees,  (Morus  Alba;) 
four  years  old,  now  standing  in  Danvers,  and  will  be  sold 
low.  as  they  are  to  be  removed  in  a  tew  days.  Apply  to  Mr 
BARRETT,  at  New  EnglandjFarmer  Office,  or  tojJOHN  M. 
IVES,  in  Salem,  Mass.  april  13. 


aOOO  APPLE  TREES. 

For  sale  by  Jonas  Wyeth,  at  Fresh  Pond,  Cambridge.  The 
above  consist  principally  of  Baldwins,  some  Russetts,  Por- 
ters, Greenings,  Blue  Pearmains,  Rivers,  and  a  few  Siberian 
Crab.  They  were  budded  in  IS30,  and  are  probably  as 
prime  a  lot  of  apple  trees  as  can  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston. 

Cambridge,  March  30, 1836.        4l 


RURAL  LIBRARY. 

This  is  a  monthly  periodical  of  32  large  octavo  pages,  de- 
voted to  the  republication  of  Standard  Works  on  Agriculture, 
Gardening  and  Domestic  Economy.  The  plan  embraces  the 
reprint  of  works,  entire,  abridged  and  compiled.  The  most 
practical  works  with  their  engravings,  both  American  and 
Foreign.  The  price  is  only  two  dollars  per  annum,— a  sunic 
that  will  furnish  every  subscriber  works  that  would  cost  from 
ten  lo  thirty  or  (orty  dollars.  Published  by  H.  HUX- 
LEY, &  CO.,  at  their  Agricultural  teed  Store,  No.  2, 
Barcley  street,  New  York.  4t  march  23,  1326. 


WHITE  MULBERRY  TREES. 

Five  and  six  years  old.  5000  Trees  of  thrifty  growih.  For 
sale  if  applied  for  inimcdiatelv.  Enquire  at  the  Farmer  Of 
fice.  "  March  30. 
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PROVISION    MARKET. 


RETAIL    PRICES. 

Hams,  northern. 

pound 

14 

IS 

southern,  and  western, 

" 

13 

13 

Pork,  whole  hogs, 

" 

9 

10 

Pooltry,    . 

" 

11 

15 

Butter,  (tub)     . 

18 

20 

lmri)i 

" 

25 

dozen 

lb 

18 

Potatoes, 

bushel 

40 

50 

Cider. 

barrel 

1  75 

2  00 

FINE  EARLY  PEAS. 

Eariiesl  Dwarf  Peas— the  cariiesl  variety  of  Peas,  grown 
from  20  to  24  inches  high — consequently  require  no  slicks. 
Early  Washington  Peas;  a  very  productive  eariy  variety. 

"        Charlton        "        Eariy  Golden  Hotspur,  do. ; 
Bishop's  Eaily  Dwarf  do.  ;  very  Dwarf  and  early. 
Also — Dwarf  Scyinetar  Peas — Anew  variety  from  Scot- 
land ;  this  Pea  will  be  found  a  great  acquisition  for  a  very  pro- 
ductive and  delicious  late  sort. 
Dwarf  Blue  Imperial  Pea; 
Large  Dwarf  Marrowfat,  do. ;  &e.  &c. 
All  the  above  were  raised  cxpresslv  for  the  New  England 
Seed  Store.  Nos.  51  S,-  52.  North  Niarket  Street. 


SOUTHERN  CLOVER. 

Just  received  a  few  tierces  of  Southern  Clover ._for_sale_ by 
march  16. 


GEORGE  C.  BARRETT. 


PRKMIUM  SPRING  SEED  WHEAT. 

Can  be  had  of  the  subscriber,  in  Filchburg,  at  g2,50  per 
bushel.  The  product  of  this  kind  (known  by  the  name.  Black- 
sea  or  Smyrna,)  has  been  55,  50  and  3Sjo  the  _arre  ^for^lhe 
last  three  y-ars.  «.....-..«. 

Feb.  24,  1836. 


PAYSON  WILLIAMS. 
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NEW  ENGLAND   1<  A  R  M  h.  H . 


APRIL  13,  1836. 


SH5?S(gIll3E.S,^S?ri?. 


(From  the  Army  and  Navy  Chronicle.) 
THE  ASSEMBLY. 

BV    LIEUT.    G.   W.  PATTEN. 

Hark.'  'tis  the  trumpet's  call 

Booms  o'er  the  sea, 
Crowd  for  your  banners  all, 
I       Sons  of  the  free. 
Send  the  hoarse  battle  yell 

Back  to  the  main  ; 
Arm  for  tlie  citadel — 

Arm  for  the  plain. 

War  from  his  battle  cloud 

Beckons  his  hand  ; 
Wove  is  the  crimson  shroud 

Drawn  be  the  brand. 
Up  !  from  the  mount  and  glen, 

Forest  and  ford — 
Rally  !  ye  free-born  men, 

Arm  with  the  sword. 

Omens  are  gathering 

Fast  o'er  the  lea; 
Red  is  the  eagle's  wing, 

Restless  the  sea. 
Where  thy  mast  quivereth, 

Deepens  the  storm  ; 
Arm  'mid  the  trumpet's  breath — 

Marshal  —  and  form. 

EVENING  SONG. 

BV    MRS     C.    E.    CEPOKTE. 

There  is  a  tinge  of  sunlight  yet 

On  every  waving  flower. 
And  day  its  frolden  beams  hath  left 

On  hill  and  mountain  bower. 
There  is  a  genlle  wind  that  wafts 

The  ripples  to  the  strand  ; 
And  stirs  the  blossoms  and  the  leaves, 

In  this  delicious  land. 

There  is  a  sweetness  in  the  air, 

A  richness  on  the  sky, 
A  thrilling  softness  breathing  round, 

That  wakes  a  deeper  sigh — 
As  on  the  sileni  heart  the  tears 

Of  quiet  rapture  fall, 
And  all  the  loved  of  other  years, 

With  fonder  thoughts  recall. 

The  following  account  of  two  "old  fashioned 
Snow  Storms,"  which  occurred  in  1717,  is  taken 
from  Alonzo  Lewis's  history  of  Lynn,  Massaphu- 
setts. 

"Two  great  storms  on  the  20th  and  24th  of 
February,  covered  the  ground  so  deep  with  snow, 
that  people  could  not  for  some  days  pass  from  one 
house  to  another.  Old  Indians  of  an  hundred 
years  said  their  fathers  had  never  told  them  of 
such  a  snow.  It  was  from  10  to  20  feet  deep,  and 
generally  covered  the  lower  story  of  the  houses. 
Cottages  of  one  story  were  entirely  buried,  so  that 
the  people  dug  patlis  from  one  house  to  another 
under  the  snow.  Soon  after  a  slight  rain  fell,  and 
the  frost  crusted  the  snow,  and  then  the  people 
went  out  of  their  chatnber  windows  and  walke<l 
over  it.  Many  of  the  farmers  lost  their  sheep  • 
and  most  of  the  sheep  and  swine  that  were  saved 
lived  from  one  to  two  weeks  without  food.     One 


man  liad  some  hens  buried  near  his  barn,  which 
were  dug  out  alive  eleven  days  after.  During 
this  snow  a  great  many  deer  came  from  the  woods 
for  food,  and  were  followed  by  the  wolves,  which 
killed  many  of  them.  Others  were  killed  by  the 
people  with  guns.  Some  of  the  deer  fled  to  Na- 
hant,  and  being  chased  by  the  wolves  leaped  into 
the  sea  and  were  drowned.  Great  damage  was 
done  to  the  orchards,  by  the  snow  freezing  to 
branches  and  splitting  the  trees  as  it  fell.  This 
snow  formed  a  remarkable  era  in  New  England  ; 
and  old  people  in  relating  an  event,  would  say  it 
happened  so  many  years  before  or  after  the  great 
snow." 


Death  of  a  Famous  Waterloo  Hero. — ^^On 
the  12th  of  February  died  at  Strathiieldsaye,  of 
old  age,  Copenhagen,  the  horse  which  carried  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  so  nobly  on  the  field  of  Wa- 
terloo. He  was  foaled  about  tlie  time  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Copenhagen,  from  which  he  got  his  name, 
and  was  remarkable  for  gentleness  and  spirit  uni- 
ted. He  lost  an  eye  some  years  before  his  death, 
and  has  not  been  used  by  the  noble  owner  for  any 
purpose  during  the  last  ten  years.  By  the  orders 
of  his  Grace  a  salute  was  fired  over  his  grave,  and 
thus  he  was  buried  as  he  lived,  with  military  hon- 
ors. This  horse  has  long  been  a  great  attraction 
lo  strangers,  who  were  accustomed  to  feed  him 
over  the  rails  with  bread,  and  the  Duke  himself 
preserved  an  especial  regard  forhim,  which  cannot 
be  wondered  at  upon  considering  that  he  bore  him 
for  si.xteen  hours  safe  through  the  grandest  battle 
that  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  world. — 
The  late  amiable  Duchess  was  likewise  particu- 
larly attached  to  him,  and  wore  a  bracelet  made 
of  his  hair.  —  Correspondent  of  the  Times. 


its  lilly  cheek  to  make  it  happy.  You  may  talk 
to  it  of  sorrow,  of  misery  or  death  —  but  your 
words  are  unmeaning.  It  has  never  felt  the  chill 
of  disappointment ;  it  has  never  withered  under 
the  pang  of  afiliction  —  and  its  guiltless  heart 
knows  nothing  of  the  emptiness  and  heartlessness 
of  the  world.  Oh,  that  the  cup  might  be  broken 
ere  it  be  lifted  to  those  lips ! 


PEAK  TREES. 

For  sale  at  the  Garden  of  the  subscriber,  in  Salem,  many 
varieties  of  the  best  old  and  new  I'ears — engrafted  from  bear- 
ing trees.  Every  tree  sold  will  be  warranted  to  produce  the 
fruit  which  its  name  indicates.  R.  MANNING 

march  23  3t 


Greenwich  Observatory. — The  observatory 
was  formerly  a  tower  built  by  Huinphrey,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  and  repaired  or  rebuilt  by  Henry  VllI, 
in  1-526.  It  was  sometimes  the  habitation  of  the 
younger  branches  of  the  Royal  family,  sometimes 
the  residence  of  a  favorite  mistress,  sometimes  a 
prison,  and  sometimes  a  place  of  defence.  Mary 
of  York,  the  fifth  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  (be- 
trothed to  the  king  of  Denmark)  died  at  the  Tower 
in  Greenwich  Park,  in  1482.  Henry  VIII,  visited 
"a  fayre  ladye  when  he  lived  here."  In  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  it  was  called  Mirejiercr.  In  1642, 
being  then  called  Greenwich  Castle,  it  was  thought 
of  so  much  consequence  as  a  place  of  strength, 
that  immediate  stejjs  were  ordered  to  be  taken  for 
securing  it.  After  the  restoration,  Charles  II,  in 
1675,  pulled  down  the  old  tower,  and  founded  on 
its  site  the  present  Royal  Observatory.  The  King 
allowed  500i.  in  money,  with  bricks  from  Tilbury 
Fort,  where  there  was  a  spare  stock  and  some 
wood,  iron,  and  lead,  from  a  gate-house  demol- 
ished in  the  Tower,  and  encouraged  us  further 
with  a  promise  of  affording  what  more  should  be 
required." 

Infancy. — What  is  more  beautiful  than  an 
infant?  Look  at  its  spotless  brow  —  at  its  soft 
and  ruddy  lips — which  have  never  uttered  an 
utd<ind  word,  and  its  laughing  eye,  as  it  rests  on 
the  breast  of  its  fond  mother.  See  it  has  stretched 
out  its  white  hand  and  is  playfully  twisting  her 
hair  around  its  tiny  fingers.  Ah  !  let  us  look  at 
an  infant.  It  is  endued  with  life;  the  very  coun- 
terpart of  love.  It  requires  nothing  but  the  pleas- 
ant look   of  its  mother,  and   her  warm  kiss  upon 


ADVERTISEMEXT, 

'I'be  subscriber,  resident  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  Monroe 
County  in  the  State  of  New  York,  will  attend  to  the  collec- 
tion of  Mortgages,  or  any  general  land  business  in  the  County 
of  Monroe.  Persons  wishuig  to  buy  Farms  in  that  feriile  re- 
gion, will  find  it  for  their  interest  to  call  on  liim  as  he  has  many 
Farms  for  sale.  WILLIAM  ATKINSON, 

Land  liroker,  No.  27,  Exchange  street. 
Reference  to  Col.  Joseph  May, 
Edward  Cruft, 
Samuel  May.  Esq'rs. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  March  5.  3m. 


TO  BE  LiET. 

A  Farm,  situated  in  Medford,  now  occupied  by  Mr  Noah 
Johnson,  containing  about  220  Acres  of  Land,  in  a  high  slate 
of  cultivation  ;  the  buildings  are  commodious  and  in  good 
repair.  It  has  the  advantage  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Rail 
Road,  and  the  Middlesex  Canal  ruiniing  through  it,  and  is 
bounded  on  Mystic  Rivt  r,  which  afford  great  facilities  for  trans- 
porting manure.  &.c.    Possession  given  Isi  of  April  next. 

Also  —  A  Tan  Yard  in  Charlestown,  near  Mystic  River 
and  occupied  by  the  subscribers  containing  1000  Vats,  with 
all  the  necessary  buildings  and  machinery  for  carrying  on  the 
tanning  business  extensively.  Coimecled  with  the  yard  is  a 
water  power  sufficient  for  grinding  2000  Cords  Bark  per  year, 
milling  hides,  smoothing  leather,  pumping,  Alc.  Also,  a  large 
and  very  convenient  wharf  for  landing  bark  and  wood.  Pos- 
session given  immediately.  For  further  particulars  inquire  of 
GII.RERI'  TUFTS,  or 
JOSEPH  F.  TUFTS,  at  the  Yard. 
Charlestown,  Jan.  27, 18313.  tf. 


WANTED, 

A  few  bushels  of  superior  Barley,   and  prime    Norther 

)ats.  GEO.  C.  P.ARRBTT, 

april  6.  New  England  Farmer  Office. 


AVANTED, 

500,000  Cucumbers  for  pickling. 
30,000  Mangoes. 

100  Bushels  Beans,  for  wliicli  a  fair  price  will  be  paid. 
Delivered  in  Boston  in  the  months  of  August  and  September 
next.    Enquire  at  this  office.  4tis  april  6. 


S5,000  WHITE  MUI^BERRY  TREES. 

The  Suhscribar  will  engage,,  il  applied    for  soon,  a  part  or 
whole  of  the  above  number  of  While  Mulberry  Trees,  very 
thrif>y  and  in  good  order,  to  be  delivered  in  the  spring. 
Feb.  3  G.  C.  BARRETT. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  PARMER 

Is  published  every  Wednesday  Evenijig,  at  ^'3  per  annum, 
payaide  at  the  end  of  the  year  —  but  those  who  pay  within 
sixty  days  from  the  time  of  subscribing,  arc  entitled  to  a  de- 
duction of  fifty  cents. 

0=  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  payment 
being  made  in  advance. 

agents. 

Neio  York — G  C.  Thorburn,  11  John-street. 
Albami — Wm.  Thwrburn,  347  iVIarkel-stieol. 
Pldluielphia—D.  S,-  C.  Lanubeth,  85  Chesnut-street. 
Baltimore — Publisher  of  American  Fanner. 
Cincinnati — S.  C.  Parkhukst,  23  Lower  Market-street. 
Flushing, N.  F.—Wm.  Prince  »/■  Sons,  Prop   Lin.  Boi.Gar. 
Middlehury,  Vt. — Wight  Chapman,  Merchant. 
West  Bradford,  Mass.— Wki^-E  Si.  Co.  Bo'.ksrllers. 
Taunton,  Mass. — Sam'l  O.  Dunbab,  Bookseller. 
Harifard — GooiiwIN  i!^-  Co.  Booksellers. 
Newhuryport — Ebenezer  Stedma.n,  Bookseller. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. — John  W.  Foster,  Bookseller. 
Woodstock,  Vt. — J.  A.  Pratt. 
Bangor, Me. — Wm.  Mann,  Druggist. 
Halifax,  N.  S.—E.  Brown,  Esq. 
St.  Loiifs— Geo.  Holton 
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NOi  41. 


(For  the  New  Eugliinii  Former.) 

SIL.K  culture:. 

(Concluded.) 
We  have  seen  that  one  ounce  of  seed  contains 
42,000  worms  ;  M.  Beauvais   employed   8   ounces 
of  seed  ;  he  ought,  therefore,  to  have  had  336,000 
silk  worms. 

He  ohtained  and  realised  1,102  pounds,  or  551 
kilo;rr.  of  cocoons  ;  it  requires  at  the  berberies 
but  360  cocoons  to  make  a  pound,  lie  has,  there- 
fore, only  brought  to  a  productive  state  286,520 
silk  worms.  He  lost  4000  at  the  mounting,  by  a 
fault  in  the  arrangement  of  the  bruyeres  (brush- 
wood), ventilation  having  been  nearly  suppressed 
in  arranging  them.  Ho  lost,  therefore,  in  the  first 
ages,  45,480  intduding  the  eggs  which  were  not 
hatched. 

It  results  from  au  analysis  which  M.  d'Arcet 
has  commuiiicated  to  me,  that  the  air  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Bergeries,  diying  the  fourth  age, 
appeared  to  be  slightly  alkaline.  Water  which 
was  condensed  in  it,  by  means  of  a  balloon  filled 
with  ice,  was  found  to  be  as  limpid  as  distilled 
water  —  it  was  slightly  alkaline  ;  the  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver.did  not  form  a  precipitation  at  the  moment  of 
mi.xture;  but  very  soon  it  became  colored  with  a 
pale  red.  At  this  period  of  the  process;  ventila- 
tion was  very  regular  ;  the  air  was  so  little  changed 
that  carbonic  acid  could  not  be  found  by  means 
of  the  water  bath,  and  that  the  eudionietric  exper- 
iments made  with  the  air  by  this  water  bath, 
whether  by  phosphorus,  or  the  deutoxide  of  nitro- 
gen, always  indicated  as  much  nitrogen  and  oxy- 
igen  in  it,  as  in  the  air  taken  from  out-doors  and 
comparatively  essayed  ;  this  air  contained  only 
slight  traces  of  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  com- 
bined. 

At  the  period  of'  mounting,  ventilation,  as  I 
have  said,  was  interrupted,  and  in  part  suppressed 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  bruyeres  ;  and  at  this 
time,  the  air  in  the  establishment  had  ceased  to 
be  as  pure.  M.  Henri  Bourdon,  who  three  times 
analyzed  it,  found  it  to  be  composed  in  the  hun- 
Ired  for  a  medium  term,  of 

Nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  82,57 

O.xygen,  17,  !3 

100,00 
The  atmospheric  air,  we  know,  contains  in  the 
hundred. 

Nitrogen,  79 

Oxygen,  21 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  air  was  already  much 
itiated.  At  this  period,  the  water  condensed  by 
neans  of  ice  in  the  establishment,  was  limpid  ;  it 
lad  neither  taste  nor  smell  ;  it  was  alkaline  ;  it 
vas  not  disturbed  by  the  addition  of  nitrate  of 
ilver  ;  but  it  almost  inj mediately  became  colored 
vith  a  deep  brownish  red,  an  abundance  of  which 
vas  at  once  precipitated,  but  which  does  not 
ppear  to  have  been  perfectly  defined. 


We  can  imagine  what  would  happen  to  worms 
kept  constantly  in  an  establishment  not  ventilated, 
from  the  following  experiment  which  M.  d'Arcet 
made  with  worms  which  had  been  bred  in  pure 
air.  Twelve  large  silk  worms,  taken  in  the  fourth 
age,  were  enclosed  in  a  qiuu't  bottle,  into  which 
mulberry  leaves  had  been  put  ;  at  the  end  of 
tvvontyfour  hours,  the  air  contained  in  this  bottle 
had  diminished  in  volume  ;  it  was  alkaline,  and 
contained  in  the  hundred. 

Nitrogen,  79,11 

Carbonic  acid,  17,50 

Oxygen,  3,39 

100,00 
"This  air  was,  therefore,  almost  completely 
vitiated.  Of  the  twelve  silk  worms,  one  was 
dead  ;  the  others  which  were  still  alive,  were 
drawn  up,  of  a  dingy  yellowish  color,  almost 
motionless ;  three  others  died  soon  after  upon 
fresh  leaves  ;  the  other  eight  consumed  a  little  ; 
three  made  a  little  silk  before  they  died,  two  were 
converted  into  chrysalis  without  spinning,  and 
three  died  without  spinning,and  without  being 
conv.'rted  into  chrysalis. 

1  have  before  said  that  M.  Beauvais  ought  to 
have  had  336,000  worms.  Out  of  one  hundred 
eggs,  he  has,  therefore,  realised  85,27  cocoons; 
and    lost    1473  silk  worms  and   eggs  not  hatched. 

By  adding  to  the  286,520  vv^rms  which  spun, 
the  4000  which  died  at  mounting,  we  have  290,- 
520  worms,  as  the  result  of  the  process.  The 
worms  had  eaten  16,830  pounds  of  leaves  ;  the 
fresh  leaf  contains  in  the  hundred — Dry  leaf,  32  ; 
Water,  68.  Each  silk  worm,  therefore,  had  eaten 
ill  the  whole  course  of  his  life  29  grammes  of  fresh 
leaves,  (the  gramme  is  equivalent  to  15,434-1000 
grains  Troy. 

I  have  before  spoken  of  pupils.  M.  Beauvais 
represents  himself  as  a  man  of  conviction  an<l  of 
progress  ;  but  this  conviction  and  progress  his 
ardent  and  disinterested  zeal  seeks  to  give  weight 
to  and  extend,  in  a  manner  which  indefinitely 
increases  their  influence.  To  attain  this  object, 
he  has  opened  gratuitously  at  his  establishment 
theoretical  and  practical  courses  of  instruction, 
which  are  attended  by  young  proprietors  coming 
from  all  parts  of  France.  This  year  the  number 
of  fifteen  were  attracted  to  them.  Aniong  them 
were  found,  with  M.  H.  Bourdon,  pupils  of  Ro- 
ville,  the  marquis  Amelot  ;  a  large  proprietor  in 
Gatimais  ;  the  son  of  the  baron  Mallet;  M.  Bella, 
son  of  the  director  of  the  model  farm  of  Grignon; 
M.  Raynaud,  former  prefect  of  the  Hautes-Alpes 
and  of  Maine-et-Ijoire,  who  is  at  the  [)resent  time 
making  considerable  plantations  of  mulberry  trees 
near  the  bergeries.  After  having  employeil  a 
part  of  their  time  in  attending  to  the  smallest 
details  of  the  mode  of  management  pursued,  and 
in  assisting  in  them  with  their  own  hands;  in 
studying  the  cultivation  aud  treatment  of  mulberry 
trees,  under  the  direction  of  a  nurseryman  from 
the  South  atfiched  to  the  establishment  ;  every 
day  during  two  hours,  their  vvorthy  master  a.ssenv- 


bles  them  in  instructive  conferences,  in  which  are 
rceap-tiilated  and  collated  all  the  observations  of 
the  day;  in  whi('h  are  discussed  all  the  advantages 
which  must  result  to  the  country  in  general,  from 
the  interesting  subject  of  their  studies,  under  the 
various  points  of  view  which  their  social  position 
may  give  rise  to.  How  many  truly  logical  ideas, 
how  much  sound  intelligence,  how  inany  amelio- 
rating germs  rendered  fruitful  by  this  powerful 
reunion  of  observation  and  of  facts,  ought  ihese_ 
young  and  studious  citizens,  the  legitimate  hope 
of  the  agriculture  of  the  state,  to  have  carried  , 
with  [hem  to  their  homes.  To  describe  to  you, 
gentlemen,  in  a  word,  both  their  deep  conviction 
of  the  advantages  which  they  have  received  from 
their  relations  with  M.  Beauvais,  and  the  senti- 
ments which  his  own  generosity  has  given  rise  to, 
I  ought  to  say,  that  before  separating,  they  unani- 
mously voted  to  him  a  gold  medal,  as  a  testimonial 
of  their  own  gratitude,  so  sensibly  felt,  and  so 
worthily  merited.  A  crowd  of  jiersons  have  en- 
rolled their  names  to  attend  the  ensuing  course. 
One  of  these  pupils,  M.  Peycams,  a  nephew  of 
M.  Caussade,  a  proprietor  in  Gaudaloiipe,  has 
particnlarly  attencieu  to  reeling.  At  the  request 
of  tlie  principal  colonists,  he  is  going  to  that 
island  to  instruct  women  of  color  the  reeling  of 
the  cocoons  ;  for  which  purpose  he  carries  with 
him  a  complete  filature. 

But  it  is  a  fact,  and  one  which  M.  Beauvais 
acknowledges,  and  gives  publicity  to,  in  terms 
which  exhibit  at  once  his  character,  his  gratitude, 
and  his  love  of  truth,  that  the  brilliant  results 
which  he  has  this  year  obtained  — to  do  full  jus- 
tice to  his  own  intelligence,  to  the  high  order  of 
his  own  mind,  and  to  his  assiduous  perseverance 
—  he  owes  indisputably  to  the  arrangement  for 
ventilation,  which  M.  d'Arcet  has  already  made 
you  acquainted  with,  the  plan  and  descrijition  of 
which,  under  the  name  which  he  has  given  to  it 
of  a  salubrious  "  magnanerie,"  (habitation  for  silk 
worms,)  the  Society  of  Encouragement  has  pub 
lished  in  its  Bulletin.  After  various  experiments, 
this  simple  and  economical  arrangement  has 
proved  to  him  at  last,  says  M.  Beauvais  himself, 
that  he  had  discovered  what  he  had  been  so  long 
endeavoring  to  obtain,  an  equal  temperature  and  a 
pure  air  constantly  renewed ;  conditions  which, 
added  to  a  minute  cleanliness,  assimilate,  as  near 
as  possible,  the  artificial  mode  of  raising  silk  worms 
in  the  narrow  habitations  in  which  Europe  is 
obliged  to  keep  them  confined  to  the  most  favora- 
ble condition  in  which  nature  may  have  placed 
them.* 

The  first  application  of  the  system  of  ventila 
tion  of  M.  d'Arcet  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Bergeries,  imperfect  as  must  bean  operation  which 
the  want  of  time  only  permitted  to  be  arranged 
without  suitable  jireparalion,  has  resulted  in  a 
success  which  cannot  fail  to  strike,  every  one. 
God  forbid  that  what  remains  for  me  to  say  should 


*fn  China,  there  is  a  wild  kind,  which  breed  in  the 
open  air  upon  the  mulberry  trees  of  the  country,  and 
which  they  h;ive  not  yet  been  able  to  domesticate. 


weaken  the  merit  of  the  applioant  and  "[  l"«  •■'.^'^'8 
i„   vom-   interest!      On    the  contrary,   M.  d'Arcet 
has  Slated  himseU  tliat  it  was  M.  Beauva.s    who, 
rnrtakin"  of  the  opinion   which   tliat  savant  had 
f,'„-,ne.l  intravelliMg,  of  the  mode  or  process  pur- 
surd  in  the  So.nh,  had  induced  him  to   ,h;fine  his 
own  ideas  on  the  suhject,  and  to  form  a  phm  ot  a 
^alnhrious    habitation.      French    agriculture    will 
be  pleased,  therefore,  I  hope,  to  unite  in  the  same 
sentiment  of  esteem,  the  savaM  and  the  practical 
man       1   say  French  agriculture,  liecausc   it  does 
not  admit  of  a  donht,  if  the  important  experiment 
which  is  submitted  to  you  is  to  have  so  high  an 
influence  on  the  production  of  silk,  in  the  central  1 
and  northern   parts  of  France,  that  it  will   much 
more  efficaciously  still  contribute  to  the  ameliora- 
tion  of  the   method  of  process  pursued    in    the 
South       Let,  therefore,  those   who  are  most  cau- 
tious   let  those  ancient  cultivators,  who  have  so 
much    right    to  entrench  themselves    under  that 
rrudence  which  we  respect  in  them,  and  which  is 
the  treasure  of  their  whole  lives,  at  least,  there- 
fore  wish  that   similar  attempts  may  be  renewed 
and  propagated.     But  the  subject  -is  so  important, 
the  question  is  so  grave,  that  I  ask  of  you,  gentle- 
men   permission   to  enter  again  into  some  details, 
preceded  by  a   short  recapitulation  of  the  condi- 
tions essential  to  a  successful  process  of  manage- 
ntent,  and   of  the   means   put    in    practice   to  the 
^  present  day,  to  purify  and  refider  healthy  the  hab- 
itations of  silk    worms.     If  we   study   with   care 
the   organization  of  these   worms,  which  breathe 
only  through  their  stigmas,  and  if  we  analyse  the 
eases   which    they  expire,  particularly  in  the  last 
ages,  we  shall  soon  be  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  a  mild   and   continual   circulation  of  air,  in   a 
room    whore  millions  of  these  little   insects   must 
be  amassed  together,  and  spread  upon  the  hurdles 
from     wlience     the     unhealthy     exhalations     are 

evolved.  .        ,   ,  , 

In  observing,  attentively,  the  continual  labors 
which  these  small  bodies  are  performing,  as  well 
as  the  effects  of  dilation  and  contraction,  which 
are  constantly  taking  place  with  these  insects 
particularly  at  the  period  of  their  moulting,  it  w.l 
be  perceived  that  all  their  functions  are  performed 
with  more  or  less  quickness  and  facility,  accord- 
iu"  to  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  they  are  ex- 
po'se.l  ;  and  every  one  must  be  sensible  of  the 
danger  to  which  sudden  changes  of  temperature 
must  expose  them. 

Great  humidity,  of  which  the  least  inconve- 
nience is  to  produce  fermentation  of  the  litter,  is 
fatal  to  the  worms  which  are  breathing  the  un- 
healthy gases  ;  consequently  cultivators  dread, 
particularly  in  the  fifth  age,  the  warm  and  damp 
winds  from  the  South.  Within  the  habitations, 
besides  the  external  humidity,  there  is  still  devel- 
oped a  great  quantity,  which  proceeds  fronz  the 
leaves,  and  from  the  worms  themselves. 

Dryness  of  the  air,  besides  that  it  is  essentially 
injurious  to  the  worms  as  to  all  animals,  even  when 
it  is  the  purest  possible,  suddenly  dries  and  withers 
the  leaves  ;  and  the  worms  which  feel  instinctively 
the  want  of  a  certain  quantity  of  water  in  their 
aliment,  refuse  the  leaf  as  soon  as  it  is  willed  ; 
consequently  the  worms  suffer,  and  the  leaves  are 

lost. 

All  cultivators  know  from  their  own  experi- 
ence, how  important  it  is  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
of  continually  renewing  the  air,  of  constant  equal- 
ity of  temperature,  and  of  hygromotric  invariable- 
ness  ;  but  from  the  want  of  means  to  comply  with 


them,  thev  are  obliged  to  guard  against  the  conse 
quenl   inconveniences,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  burning  in  the   room  aromatic 
plants,  of  boiling  vinegar,  into   which    cloves  are 
nut  of  sprinkling  the  worms  with  the  chloride  of 
lime    &c.      But  the    insufficiency    and   even    the 
ilan.'er  of  such  process  may  easily  be   conceived. 
'  Dandolc,  a  skilful  cultivator  of  Piedmont,  was 
not  lono-  in   convincing  himself  that  these   mejms 
were  fawl  to  good  management,  and  he  very  soon 
completely  reformed   the    method    pursued.     To 
purify  and   render  healthy  the   habitations  of  silk 
worms,  he  caused  holes  to  be  pierced  in  the  floor 
the    ceiling    and    the    walls,  for    the  purpose    of 
renewing    the    air ;    he    repelled    fumigations,  of 
the  danger  of  which   he  was   aware ;  and  in  the 
establishments    constructed    after    his    plans,  and 
called  dandolieres,  his  imitators,  who,  unfortunately 
are  few   in   number,  because  encouragement   has 
been    wanting    at    Piedmonl,   obtain    100    to    110 
pounds  of  cocoons  instead  of  50  or  60  to  the  ounce 
of  seed       Here,   in    France,  the    question    being 
brought  before  you,  encouragement  will    not  be 
wanting. 

In"  the  mean  time  the  system  of  Dandolo  is 
still  defective  ;  he  established  his  fire-places  within 
the  habitation  itself,  the  immediate  action  of  the 
heat  developed,- and  of  the  exhalations  spread 
from  the  combustibles,  could  not  but  be  pernicious 
to  the  worms.  Besides  his  methods  are  often 
ineffectual,  particularly  in  Jieavy  and  ftormy 
weather,  when  the  circulation  of  the  air  is  dilii- 
cult  and  when  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  fumigations  of  the  chloride  of  lime,  the  appli- 
cation o>  which  it  is  not  possible  always  to  malie 
ith  the  desired  regularity. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  employ  more  pow- 
erful means,  and  which  will  be  infallible  in  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  purification  tuid 
health  developed  by  Dandolo;  it  is  then  that 
science  truly  takes  possession  of  the  question  ;  it 
annihilates  completely  the  action  of  external  influ- 
ences, transports  without  the  habitation  the  source 
of  heat,  and  thereby  realizes  simultaneously,  the 
four  conditions  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
process  pursued.  ,      ,    ,  •      ■  > 

In  the  system    of  M.  d'Arcet  the  habitation    of 
the  silk  worms  is  in  the  first  story,  the  fire-iilace, 
or  :cklorifere,  is  on  the  lower  floor,  in  a  tight  room 
called  an   air   chamber.     The   air  passing  out  of 
this  room,  is  conducted  by  tubes  placed  the  whole 
len-nh  of  the    floor  «f  the   habitation,  and   is   let 
into  it   by  means  of  circular  openings,  of  various 
sizes.     In  the  ceiling  is  arranged  a  syslem  of  tubes 
and  of  openings,  corresponding  exactly  with  the 
one  below  ;  it   is  through    these   upper  openings 
that  the  air,    powerfully  attracted  by  a  ventilator 
aiid  by  draft  stove  (fourneau  d'appc!)  fixed    in  the 
chimney  itself,  which    receives  the  funnel   of  the 
calorifere,  passes  out,  aftf  r  having  been  introduced 
hito  the  habitation,  and  this  draft  produces  another 
in  the  air  of  the  lower  room,  so  that  it  establishes 
a  continual  current.     It  is  only  necessary,  there- 
fore, to   establish  a  room,  not  large,  conveniently 
situated,  as  to  temperature   and  humidity.     This 
result  is' easily  obtained,  by  producing  in   it,  with 
the  aid  of  a  calorifere,  ice,  wet  cloths,  and  drying 
matters,  heat,  cold,  humidity  and  dryness. 

in  the  month  of  April*  1835,  M.  C.  d'Arcet  sent 
his  plan  of  a  salubrious  habitation  to  M.  Beauvais. 
The  time  for  commencing  the  operations  for  the 
season  was  approaching;  to  let  this  period  pass, 
would  be  to  delay,  for  an  entire  year,  the  applica- 


tion of  the  system  and  the  knowledge  of  its  results. 
M    Beauvais  was   impatient  to  put  in  practise  the 
work   of  science  which   his  own    experience  en- 
sured him  the  success  of;  in  a  month,  he  arranged 
a  new  habitation,  from  which,  by  judicious  man- 
a<'enient,   he   has   been    enabled   to  derive   every 
advantao-e;  he  remedied   as  much  as   possible  the 
imperfections  which  must  necessarily  have  result- 
ed from    the  haste   with   which  the   arrangements 
were  executed,  and  from  the  novelty  itself  of  the 
system  applied  to  the  management  of  silk  worms. 
M    Beauvais   immediately  found  in   the  impor- 
tant result   which   he  ob-vn-d,  t!ic  rewa.;.;  of  his 
cares  and  his  assiduity,*  and  he  flatters  himself  to 
liave   demonstrated   mere   explicitly,  than   it    has 
been  previously  done  under  our  climate,  thanks  to 
the  syst.Mii   of  purification  of  M.  d'Arcet,  for  the 
application    of  which   one    attentive  and    careful 
operative    is  only  necessary,  that  a  new  era    may 
commence  in  the  management  of  silk  worms. 

However,  gentlemen,  if  the  important  fact 
'  which  has  just  been  accomplished  near  the  capi- 
tal, seems  to  support  the  hopes  which  many 
enlightened  men  have  entertained,  it  must  be  said, 
it  must  be  repeated,  for  the  cause  of  truth  itself, 
which  would  repel  an  equivocal  triumph  ;  that 
whatever  confidence  this  remarkable  exjieriment 
merits,  and  has  already  obtained,  it  presents  itself 
yet,  as  only  one  isolated  fact,  entirely  recent,  at 
present  deprived  of  the  weight  which  it  can  only 
obtain  by  a  repetition  of  it,  performed  by  difl'erent 
I  persons  under  other  circumstances,  and  in  other 
places,  and  which  must  thus  receive  the  sanction 
of  time. 

The  author  of  this  experiment,  without  (.'oubt, 
merits    encouragement;    the    attention    of  those 
which  it  interests  must  be  at  once  awakened,  and 
perhajis  continued  ;  new  essays  appear  to  be  desi- 
rable to  the  real  friends  of  our  prosperity ;  and  it 
is  of  great  importance  that  these  essays  should  be 
continued  ;  for  that  which  has  excited  your  atten- 
tion, has  excited  that  of  the  skilful  cultivators  of 
the  'south  ;  strangers  as  they  are  to  undue  pre- 
possession, and  superior  to  prejudice.     They  will 
wait  these  new  attempts  with  eugerness,  the  more 
reasonably,  because  they  well  know  that  whatever 
experiments  are   now  making  in  the  North,  can 
only  turn  to  the  ipiofit  of  the  South,  ready  to  seize 
with  gratitude  new  methods  which  shall  a|ipearto 
them    sufficiently    tested  ;    they    know    that    the 
branch  of  industry  by  which  great  fortunes  have 
been   founded  in   the  South;  will  be  able,  without 
injuring  them,  to  create  in   the  North   similar  for- 
tunes, in  gradually  relieving  our  connnon  country 
from    the  tribute  of  43  millions   wl.iich  it  pays  at 
this  time  to  foreigners,  and  which  the  cultivators 
of  the  North;  in   future    emulous,  but  not   rivals, 
of  those  of  the  South,  will    be   able,  in  a    quarter 
of  a  century,  to  share  with  them  as  brethren,  with 
constantly  increasing  benefit^ 

From  these  various  considerations,  gentlemen, 
your  committee  of  agriculture  have  directed  me 
to   propose  to   you  to  insert  the   present  report  in 


•The  price  current  for  gi-cge  silk  is  at  this  moment 
25  fr.  the  demi-kilogr.  M.  Bea.ivais  sells  Lis  at  50  fr. 
It  is  of  that  beautiful  kind  called  Sina  (used  in  the  maa- 
ufaclure  of  gauze),  which  Louis  XVI.  imported  from 
Canton  in  1784,  which  has  been  gradually  delerioraled 
in  quali'ly,  from  the  ncgligen.e  and  avarice  of  its  origi- 
nal producers;  which  M.  Poidehurd  has,  by  long  and  i 
assiduous  exerlions,  re;;eni?iated  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, and  which  M.  IJeauvais  is  endeavoring  to  repro- 
duce in  all  its  primitive  beauty. 


VULi.  Xl*.SO.   41. 


AND   (i  A  R  D  E  N  r:  II '  S  .1  O  U  R  JN  A  L 
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your  Bulletin,  niul  to   refer  it  to  the   Commission 
ou  .Medals.  (Signed)     Soulanqe  HoniN, 

Reporter. 


(Fruin  the  Silk  Mnnual  ) 
Mr  FessExNdk.n — I  aviiil  myself  of  the  medium 
of  your  Journal,  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of 
information  relating  to  the  cidtivation  of  the  .Mul- 
berry, and  the  raising  and  manufacturing  of  si'k 
in  the  United  States,  to  communirate  such  intelli- 
gence as  the  results  of  others,  and  my  own  e.xpe- 
rience  may  from  time  to  time  furnish. 

The  whole  sidijfcct  of  the  growth  and  manufac- 
ture of  silk  in  this  coui)try,is  receiving  the  atten- 
tion of  intelligent  and  discerning  individuals,  in 
public  and  in  private,  which  its  importance  de- 
iiuiiids.  And  the  liberal  provisions  for  its  encour- 
agement, by  ths  legislatures  of  most  of  the  New 
England  States,  will  give  to  this  business  in  its 
incipient  stages,  an  impetus  which  will  carry  it 
onward,  till  it  becomes  one  of  the  great  sources 
of  individual  and  national  prosperity. 

1  he  silk  business  will  naturally  divide  itself  into 
three  great  deparunents  :  first,  the  cultivation  of 
the  Mulberry  and  raising  the  Cocoons.  Second, 
the  production  of  rawsiik  and  threads  in  the  first 
degrees  of  manufacture,  as  singles,  organzinc, 
tram,  &c.  Third,  the  various  productions  of  the 
loom,  from  the  simplest  trimming,  to  the  most 
perfect  and  elegant  fabric. 

These  departments  may  be  divided  or  combined 
as  the  interest  or  convenience  of  those  engaged 
in  them  may  render  expedient. 

Connected  with  the  first  department,  1  have 
furnished  the  following  estimates  of  the  number 
of  pounds  of  leaves  consumed  by  200,000  worms, 
reared  from  five  ounces  of  eggs,  each  day  through 
their  five  successive  changes.  The  experiments 
from  which  these  estimates  are  taken,  were  made 
in  Italy  in  the  years  1813  and  1814,  and  the  stan- 
dard weight  of  that  country  changed  to  the  stan- 
dard weight  of  the  United  States. 


First  J)ge. 
1st  day 
2d  " 
3d  " 
4tii  « 
5th    " 

Second  Age. 
6tb  day 
7th    " 
8th    " 
9th    " 

Third  Age. 
10th  day 
11th  " 
12ih  " 
IStii  •' 
14th  " 
15th    •' 

Fourth  Age. 
lOth  day 
17th  " 
18th  " 
19th  " 
20th  " 
21st  " 
22d      " 

Fifth  Age. 
23d  dav 
24th  '"' 
25th  " 
26th  " 
27th  '= 
28th  " 
29lh    " 


1813 


23 
24 
25 
26 


"    27 

"  28 
«  29 
"  30 
"  31 
June    1 


Pounds  of  Leaves. 
4 
7 
14 

8 


21 

35 
38i 
lOJ 


35 
105 
114 
61 
35 
00 


1I3J 
192i 
262A 
2974 
149 
35 
00 


210 
315 

490 
030 
945 
1137i 
1050 


First  Age. 
1st  day 
2d  " 
3d  " 
4tli  " 
5ih  " 
6th  " 

Second  Age. 

"ill  day 

8lli  " 

9th  " 
lOlh  " 
nth  " 
12m  " 

Third  Age. 
13tli  day 
14th  " 
l.'ith  " 
16ih  " 
17ih  " 
18th  " 
19lh    " 

Fourth  Age. 
•>0\h  day 
21st  " 
22d  " 
23d  " 
24ili  " 
25ih  " 
26lh   " 

Fifth  Age. 
27th  day 
28lh  " 
29th  " 
30th  " 
31st  " 
32d  " 
33d  " 
34  th  " 
35th  " 
3Gth  " 
37th    " 


Kiist  u< 
Sci-diul  ' 
Third  ' 
Fcnrth  ' 
Fifth      ' 

Consum 
Uncor 

Lust 


mcd 
sunied 


1814 

May  23 

"  24 

"  25 

"  20 

"  27 

"  28 


"      5s9 

"      30 

"       31 

June     1 


« 

4 

" 

5 

" 

6 

" 

7 

" 

H 

" 

9 

" 

10 

„ 

11 

" 

12 

" 

13 

" 

14 

" 

15 

" 

16 

" 

17 

„ 

18 

" 

19 

« 

20 

" 

22 

" 

23 

" 

24 

" 

25 

" 

26 

" 

27 

" 

28 

First    age 

Second  " 

Third     " 

Fourth  " 

Fifth      " 

Consumed 

Uncoasumed 

Lost 

770 
5T74 
280 
6405 

35 

105 

350 
J  050 
6405 

7945 
831 
612 

9388 
Pounds  uf  Leaves. 
2i 
4 
5i 
lOi 
9 
4d 
36 


17 
27 
26 

-i 
94 

24i 
o2i 
70 
105 
c(7i 
35 
34 


874 
149 
210 
2274 
280 
1224 


210 
315 
4^0 
5424 
030 
790 
960 
11374 
875 
490 
315 

C 

30 

94 

378 

1085 

6685 

8278 
700 
507 

9485 


The  experiment  of  1814  was  ma<le  during  a  re- 
markably cool  and  damp  season  ;  which  accounts 
for  the  protracted  length  of  tlie  several  ages,  and 
of  the  want  of   vigor  in  the  insects. 

.According  to  results  which  have  actually  been 
made,  the  average  produce  of  200,000  worms,  es- 
timating 296  cocoons  to  a  pound,  will  be  675 
pounds  of  cocoons,  and  will  yield  75  pounds  of 
raw  silk  ;  which,  at  (ive  dollars  per  pound,  will 
amount  to  375  dollars,  and  including  the  bounty 
on  675  pounds  of  cocoons  $67,50  ;  and  the  bounty 
on  75  pounds  of  raw  silk,  §37,50,  tiio  whole 
amount    will  be  $480,   presenting  a    pros])ect  of 


rcintincr.'ition  for  agricultural  labor,  worthy  tho 
attention  of  every  farmer  and  of  prodtalile  em- 
ployment to  every  limnly  in  New  England. 

EUANKLIN. 


THE  CUr-TliRE  OP   SILK. 

'We  have  olitaiui'd  from  .Mr  liarllelf,  the  copy  (jf 
a  letter  from  the  Kev.  Dr  Wood,  of  liosrawen, 
which  he  read  at  the  lecture  delivered  by  him,  on 
the  Culture  of  Silk,  before  the  Lyceum  on  Tues- 
day last.  -Mr  Rartlett  introduced  the  letter  with 
a  brief  notice  of  the  life  and  services  of  Dr  Wood, 
paying  a  high  and  just  tribute  of  |)raise  to  that 
distinguished  and  vener.ible  clergyman. 

The  letter  contains  interesting  facts  in  relation 
to  the  culture  of  silk,  and  they  have  the  advantage 
of  coming  from  most  unipiestioned  authority. 
Wo  publish  the  letter  entire. — Portsmouth  Journal 
of  March  26. 

"BoscawEn,  Dec:  7,  1835. 
IcHABOD   Bartlett,  Esq. 

.  Dear  StVj — In  answer  to  your  inquiries,  I  ob- 
serve— It  is  about  thirlyfive  years  since  J  brought 
of  the  White  Mulberry  tree,  from  Connecticut,  a 
sprout  of  one  year's  growth.  About  ten  years  af- 
ter, I  brought  from  Connecticut  some  eggs  of  the 
silk  worm.  The  tree  that  I  first  brought  is  about 
thirtyfive  or  six  ye.-HS  old,  and  I  liave  made  silk 
from  the  leaves  of  about  twentyfive  years.  I 
have  annually  stripped  the  tree  of  all  its  leaves  in 
the  month  of  June,  for  those  twentyfive  years  iii 
succession.  The  tree  is  yet  in  a  flourishing  state- 
When  I  raised  young  trees  from  the  seeds  of  my 
old  tree,  I  gave  them  away  ;  till  within  a  few 
years  sincPy  r  have  saved  a    few,    which    are  yet 

small.     From  my  old  tree,  I   have    made   silk a 

large  supply  for  my  family's  use,  and  have  had  an 
overplus  of  several  dollars  worth  annually. 

The  last  year,  with  some  help  fl-om  my  youij" 
trees,  the  silk  was  valued  at  more  than  twenty 
dollars.  This  year  1  did  not  lay  out  so  larsrely. 
Perhaps  I  had  four  thousand  worms.  The  trees 
which  I  brought  from  Connecticut,  1  have  preser- 
ved for  about  twenty  odd  years,  and  they  are 
equally  good  now  as  when  I  first  had  them. 

My  object  has  not  been  to  multiply  the  trees  aa 
1  might  have  done,  but  to  learn  the  nature  of  the 
business, — and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  cultivation 
of  silk  may  be  made  usefid  and  profitable  in  this 
country. 

I  am  yours  in  the  bonds  of  friendship. 

SAMUEL   WOOD." 


BoTS  IN  HoKSES  —  Symptoms.  — -  Stamping 
forcibly  on  the  ground  with  either  of  his  fore 
feet  and  frequently  striking  at  his  belly  with  bis 
hind  ones.  Belly  projected  and  hard — shows 
symptoms  of  uneasines.s,  such  as  groaning  and 
looking  back  towards  his  side  laying  down,  &c. 

Cure  —  Take  of  bees  wax,  mutton  tallow  and 
sugar,  each  eight  ounces,  and  put  it  into  one  quart 
of  new  milk,  and  warm  it  until  it  is  melted.  Then 
put  it  into  a  bottle  and  give  it  just  before  the  wax 
begins  to  liarden.  About  two  hours  after  give 
physic.  The  hots  will  be  discharged  in  large 
mimhers,  each  piece  of  wax  having  some  of  them 
sticking  to  it. — Barre  Gazette. 


Cure  for  Scratches. — -White  lead,  prepared 
in  oil  for  painting,  well  put  on  with  a  brush.  One 
application  generally  produces  a  cure. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER, 


APRII.  SO,  I83G. 


(Tortile  .\evv  England  Fanner.) 
niAKIlVG    COMPOST. 

Mr  Fessenden  : — One  of  your  correspondonts, 
(Mr  Woodward,)  has  expressed  surprise  at  the 
cpiantityof  manure  reported  by  certain  eompeti- 
tors  for  premiums  in  the  eounty  of  Plymouth. 
Mr  Woodward  is  correct  in  understandiiig  that 
nil  the  manure  was  made  in  one  year,  lie  also 
imdorstands  what  quantity  wo  consider  a  load. 
And  he  could  not  have  been  more  astonished  at 
the  quantity  reported  in  our  statements,  tlian  the 
writer  was  in  reading  his  assertions,  that  no  farmer 
vvMiirt  uiin,  i.iilvo  ofii  great  and  active  ciiy,  where 
every  product  of  the  farm  is  daily  convertible  iiito 
casli,  ever  makes  any  quantity  to  be  compared 
with  our  statements.  It  seems  to  us  he  must  have 
fixed  liis  attention  on  the  number  of  loads,  without 
considering  what  would  he  the  result'if  the  loads 
were  reduced  to  cords.  The  wiiter  reported  the 
highest  number,  778  loads,  whii-h  make  only  243 
cords.  Not  n  very  profuse  dressing  for  eight 
acres  of  land.  And  we  in  this  Interior  country, 
have  supposed  that  many  farmers  in  the  nejghboi- 
hood  of  the  city  annually  dress  to  the  amount  of 
twenty  acres.  To  me  it  would  b(!  gratifying 
indeed  to  think  the  farmers  in  Plymouth  county, 
arc  in  advance  of  others  in  a  work  so  important 
to  the  success  of  agriculture  ;  but,  when  I  consider 
the  superior  advantages  enjoyed  in  some  other 
parts  of  tlie  Commonwealth,  it  is  difficult  for  me 
to  imagine  this  can  be  now,  or  is  likely  ever  to  be 
the  fact. 

With  respect  to  one  of  our  competitors,  (E. 
\\eston,  Esq.)  his  situation  and  circumstances 
fairly  admit  of  liis  making  even  a  thousand  loads 
of  very  valuable  compost  every  year,  if  he  chooses 
to  do  it.  The  sea  is  daily  conveying  the  richest 
materials  on  to  the  borders  of  hisTarm.  Farmers 
situated  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  are  more 
restricted  in  their  means,  and  the  manure  made  by 
them  is  less  efficacious.  The  writer  never  sup. 
posed  or  reported  that  he  had  made  778  loads  of 
compost,  any  25  cords  of  which  applied  to  an 
acre  of  land  woidd  immediately  enrich  it  to  the 
same  extent  as  a  composition  of  one  half  earth 
and  the  other  half  excrements  of  animals.  This 
is  the  common  and  proper  rule  of  composting  rich 
dressings  for  mowing  fields.  But,  if  the  farmers 
here  &;,^uld  do  uothii.g  l^y^:,^  this  i,i!e,  —  should 
make  no  applications  to  their  lands  less  efficacious 
than  such  dressings,  —  the  time  would  not  he  far 
distant  when  many  of  our  farms  would  resemb  e 
deserted  Indian  fields.  The  writer's  opinion  is, 
that  every  substance  that  ever  possessed  vegetable 
life  can  be  usefully  applied  to  the  nourishment  of 
vegetables.  Acting  on  this  opinion,  he  seldom 
experiences  any  want  of  materials  for  compost. 
When  premiums  are  sought  in  this  county,  all 
which  competitors  call  manure  a  committee  view, 
who  judge  of  the  vahie  and  make  their  awards 
accordingly.  How  the  writer  proceeded,  and 
some  of  the  reasons  on  which  iiis  course  was 
foimded,  may  appear  in  the  following  extract  from 
the  statement  made  to  the  committee, 

The  manure  for  which  a  premium  is  claimed 
has  been  composted  in  barn-yards,  hog-styes,  and 
^collected  from  hedge  rows,  ditches,  and  the  bor- 
ders of  roads.  In  winter,  the  cattle  are  confined, 
the  yards  are  every  fall  replenished  with  a  quan- 
tity of  loam,  weeds,  refuse  hay,  straw,  and  what- 
ever materials  we  can  obtain  that  are  convertible 
to  manure.  In  s|iring,  when  the  cattle  are  re- 
moved to  pasture,  we  do   not  as  formerly  move 


and  intermix  .the  materials  in  the  yards,  but  soon 
as  practicable  carry  on  a  covering  of  some  sub- 
stance that  will  oppose  fermentation.  The  last 
>pring  we  used  both  saw  dust  and  mud  from  a 
mill  pond.  In  lliis  state,  we  let  the  yards  remain 
till  within  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  time  we 
intend  to  cart  out.  Then  we  stir  and  mix  the 
materials,  not  so  much,  however,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  manure,  as  for  convenience  in  shovel- 
ling it.  Theorists  and  practical  men  are  now  well 
united  in  the  opinion  that  mainire  applied  to  soils 
in  the  most  crude  or  long  state  is  far  more  effica- 
cious than  after  it  has  been  carried  through  several 
processes  in  fermentation.  The  practical  man  in 
the  admission  of  this  opinion  saves  a  vast  amount 
of  labor,  for  the  principle  is  applicable  to  every 
sort  of  dressing  or  tillage.  There  is  no  occasion 
for  carting  turf  and  swamp  mud  into  heaps, 
working  the  heaps  till  pulverized,  and  then  cart- 
ing again  on  the  fields,  as  much  effect,  if  not  more 
will  ultimately  be  produced  by  placing  the  mate- 
rials, in  the  first  instance,  where  we  wish  them  to 
have  influence.  All  that  is  necessary  to  dissolve 
will  he  done  without  any  trouble  in  tillage. 

Where  cattle  are  yarded  in  the  summer  we 
pursue  a  difl^erent  course,  yet  in  obedience  to  the 
same  princij)le,  there  we  plough  often  ;  the  objects 
are  to  keep  the  droppings  of  the  cattle  as  near  the 
crude  state  as  possible,  and  absorb  in  fresh  earth 
what  may  pass  from  that  stiite. 

Morrill  Allen. 

Pembroke,  April  12,  1836.  ' 

1VHITE    AKD  OTHER  WASHES,    CHEAP 
PAINTS,    &.C. 

As  this  is  the  month  when  the  cleanly,  prudent 
farmer  should  he  giving  his  barn,  stables,  and 
other  out-house.s,  garden  and  other  fences,  a  coat 
of  wash  of  some  kind  ;  and  above  all,  as  it  is  the 
[leriod  when  the  frugal  housewife,  by  the  aid  of  a 
coat  or  two  of  white  wash,  makes  old  things  look 
new,  and  cleanses  and  jmrifies  her  kitchen,  pan- 
tries, and  cellars,  we  take  pleasure  in  annexing 
the  following  recipes  from  which  each  may  select 
such  as  may  suit  his  or  her  taste  best. —  Yan.  Far. 

To  make  a  heaidifid  and  ladling  white  wash. 

Take  one  fourth  jieck  unslaked  lime,  pour  on 
it  a  kettle  of  boiling  water;  while  the  lime  is 
slakiflg,  add  half  a  gallon  of  stale  chamber-lie; 
when  the  lime  is  perfectly  slaked  dilute  it  with 
water  to  the  proper  consistence,  and  add  to  this 
mixture  one  fourth  of  an  ounce  of  P.russian  blue. 
This  will  give  you  a  beautiful  and  lasting  wash 
that  will  neither  peel  otf,  nor  turn  yellow,  and  will 
look  nearly  as  well  as  white  paint.  By  increasing 
the  quantity  of  blue  you  may  make  either  a  pale 
or  dark  blue,  as  best  suits  your  taste;  or  if  you 
prefer  it,  by  adding  yellow  or  red  ochre,  you  may 
impart  either  of  these  tints  to  your  wash. 

To  make  a  cheap  Paint,  or  white  wash. 
Take  2  quarts  skimmed  milk  ;  2  ounces  fresh 
slaked  lime  ;  5  pounds  whiting.  Put  the  lime 
into  a  Btone  vessel,  pour  upon  it  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  milk  to  make  a  mixture  resembling  cream, 
then  add  the  remainder  of  the  milk.  When  this 
is  done,  criiHible  and  spreatl  the  whiting  on  the 
surface  of  the  fluid,  in  which  it  will  gradually 
sink.  It  must,  after  all  the  whiting  has  been  jirc- 
cipitated,  be  well  stirred,  or  ground  as  you  woidd 
ther  paint,  when  it  will  he  fit  for  use.  By  the 
addition  of  any  coloring  matter  you  may  make  it 
suit  your  fancy.      It  should  be  put  on  with  a  paint 


brush,  and  when  dry  a  second  coat  should  b« 
given  it.  The  quantity  above  mentioned  is  suf- 
ficient for  27  square  yards. 

Incombustible  wash  and  Stucco  while. 

The  basis  for  each  is  lime,  which  must  be  first 
slaked  with  hot  water  jn  a  small  tub  or  pigjjin, 
and  covered  to  keep  in  the  steam  ;  it  then  should 
be  passed  in  a  fluid  form  through  a  fine  sieve  to 
obtain  the  flour  of  the  same.  It  must  be  put  on 
with  a  painter's  brush ;  two  coats  are  best  for 
outside  work. 

First.  To  make  a  Su;d  f.rthc  .o„f  aud  olher 
parts  of  wooden  houses,  to  render  theiTi  incom- 
bustible ;  and  coating  for  brick,  tile,  stone-work, 
and  rough-cast,  to  render  them  impervious  to 
water,  and  give  them  a  durable  and  handsome 
appearance. 

The  proportions  in  each  recipe  are  five  gallons. 
Slake  your  lime  as  before  directed,  say  six  quarts, 
into  which  put  one  quart  of  clean  rock  salt  for 
each  gallon  of  water,  to  be  dissolved  by  boiling, 
and  skimmed  clean  ;  then  add  to  the  5  gallons  one 
poimd  of  alum,  half  a  poimd  of  copperas  three 
fourths  of  a  pound  of  potash,  the  last  to  he  grad- 
ually added,  four  quarts  of  fine  sand  or  hard  wood 
ashes,  say  hickory.  You  may  add  any  coloring 
matter  that  your  taste  may  dictate.  It  should  be 
put  on  with  a  painter's  brush  ;  it  will  it  is  said 
look  better  than  |>aint,  and  be  as  lasting  as  slate; 
will  stop  the  small  leaks,  prevent  the  moss  from 
growing,  and  render  the  part  painted  with  it  in- 
combustible. 

Second.  To  make  a  brilliant  stucco  white  wash. 
Take  clean  lumps  of  well  burnt  stone  lime  (oyster 
shell  lime  will  do  as  well),  slake  as  before  direct- 
ed ;  add  one  fourth  pound  of  whiting  or  burnt 
alum  pulverized,  1  lb.  of  sugar,  3  pints  of  rice 
flour  made  into  a  thin  and  very  well  bodied  paste, 
1  lb.  of  clean  glue,  dissolved  by  simmering  over  a 
slow  fire.  It  is  more  brilliant  than  plaster  of 
Paris,  and  will  last  for  fifty  years.  It  should  be 
put  on  warm. 

Cheap  while  Paint. 
One  pound  of  unslaked  lime,  1  lb.  Spanish 
whiting,  1  gallon  of  sweet  milk,  1  gallon  flax  seed 
oil,  1  tablespoonfull  of  salt.  Pour  on  the  lime 
sufficient  wat'er  to  slake  it,  and  while  the  lime  is 
slaking,  pour  in  the  oil  so  as  to  cook  it  thin,  add 
the  \v  biting  and  salt,  then  pour  on  the  milk  and 
stir  it  well. 

A  cheap  green  Paint. 
Take  4  lbs.  of  Roman  Vitriol,  and  pour  upon  it 
a  tea-kettle  full  of  boiling  water:  when  the  vitriol 
is  dissolved,  add  two  pounds  of  [learlash,  and  stir 
the  mixture  well  with  a  stick  until  the  efferves- 
cence ceases;  then  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
pulverized  yellow  arsenic,  and  stir  the  whole 
together.  Lay  it  on  with  a  paint  brush,  and  if 
the  wall  has  not  been  painted  before,  two  or  three 
coats  will  be  necessary.  If  a  pea  green  be  re- 
quired, put  in  less,  and  if  an  apple  green,  more  of 
the  yellow  arsenic.  The  cost  of  this  paint  is  less 
than  one  fourth  of  oil  color,  and  the  beauty  far 
superior. 

Mr  William  Pardoe,  an  ingenious  mechanic  of 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  has  invented  a  metallic  time- 
pieci^,  constructed  in  a  very  simple  maimer,  which 
keeps  the  most  perfect  time,  and  is  not  liable  to 
disorder  ;  it  will  be  afffuded  at  half  the  price  of 
the  Connecticut  wooden  clocks. 
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MASSACITUSETTS  HORTICIJI.TURAI.  SOClKTY. 

Saturday,  April  9. 
REPORT    oy    FLOWERS. 

Tn  compliance  with  a  vote  of  the  Society,  on 
the  2il  inst.,  "That  tlio  Flower  Cotiirnitlee  should 
take  charge  of  the  seeds  and  hulbs,  (fiorri  Baron 
vou  Lndwi-j,  of  Cape  Town  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,)  and  make  them  into  packages,  with  a  cat- 
alogue of  the  same,  and  distribute  the  same  in 
such  proportion  and  manner  as  may  be  most  ad- 
visable to  secure  a  successful  cultivation  of  the 
le  "  ;  "and  also  to  procure  the  plants  in  the 
iJcraia  of  Biuuii  Liunvig"  —  beg  ieave  lo 
report,  that  they  have  attended  to  the  duty  assign- 
ed to  them.  The  bulbs  and  a  part  "of  the  seeds 
were  distributed,  on  Monday  last,  4th  inst.  to  eight 
of  the  members  of  the  Society,  with  an  under- 
standing that  a  report  should  be  made,  and  speci- 
mens exhibited  to  the  Society  of  such  of  the  hulbs 
and  seeds  as  may  prove  to  be  rare  ;  and  further, 
some  of  the  recipients  of  the  seed  and  bulbs, 
promised  to  divide  their  share  with  the  botanist 
and  scientific  amateurs  in  the  state,  thus  giving 
the  donation  a  wide  circulation  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  will  cultivate  them  in  the  best  manner. 
An  order  for  the  desiderata  has  been  placed  into 
the  hands  of  Mr  William  E.  Carter,  of  the  Bota%ic 
Garden,  of  Cambridge,  with  directions  to  collect 
the  same,  and  at  a  proper  season  to  ship  them 
under  directions  of  the  Society.  A  catalogue  of 
the  bulbs  and  seeds  is  herewith  submitted  ;  and  a 
further  distribution  of  the  residue  of  the  seeds 
will  be  made  to  such  of  the  members  as  may  wish 
to  cultivate  any  part  of  them. 

For  the  Committee, 

Sam'l  Walker,  Chairman. 


Catalogue  of  bulbs   and  seeds  sent  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts   Horticultural    Society,  by  Baron   von 
Ludwig,  from  Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Gfood  Hope, 
in  all  261  packages  of  seeds,  41  packages   con- 
taining 1211  bulbs  and  two  plants,  viz:  Zamia 
hortida  and  Testadinaria  Eliphantipes. 
Amaryllis  falcata  ;  do.  sp.  from  I'rontier  ;  Bahi- 
ana  strieta   var.;  do.    rubra  cyanea  ;  do.  plicata  j 
Brunsvigia  sp.  ;  Bulbine  pugioneforme  ;  Antholy- 
zamontana;  do.  praealta  •,  Hsemanthus  coccineus; 
do.    tigrinus ;    Ornithogalum    inconspicuum  ;  do. 
aurcum  ;  do.   do.   var.;  Cyn-.nthus   sp.  nou.  des.  j 
Vallota  purpurea  ;  Watsonia  sp.  ;  do.  spicata  ;  do. 
Meriana  ;  do.    do.    var.  ;    do.   aletroides  ;  NSrine 
sarniense  ;    do.    undulata  ;     Disa    chrysostachya ; 
Gladiolus   hirsutus ;    do.    sp.  ;    do.    blandus  ;  do. 
alatus ;  Hesperantha    s]). ;    Tritonia    lineata  ;    do. 
longiflora  ;  do.   sp.  ;    Ixia    flexuosa ;  do.    strieta  ; 
do.  do.  var. ;  Cyanella  lutea  ;  Lapeyrousia  corym- 
bosa  ;  do.  falcata  ;  Eucomis  sp.  ;  Ixia  viridiflora  ; 
Bulbine    floribunda ;  Myrica  cordifolia;  do.   ser- 
rata  ;  Solanum    crassifolium  ;   Brunia   albrotanoi- 
des ;  Septospermnm   scojiarium;  Dolichos  ligno- 
sus  ;  Phylica  larviflora  ;  Olea  capensis  ;  Crotalaria 
elegans  ;  Nymphse    scutifolia  ;  Protea    scolymus  ; 
Zygophyllum  .Morysana  ;  Ipcmoea  Q5notheroicles; 
Protea   grandiflora;    Pomaderis    lanigora  ;   Eulea 
racemosa  ;  Virgilia  sylvatica  ;  Eriocephalus   afri- 
canus;  Echium   capitatum  ;  Myrica    quercifolia  ; 
Sutherlandia  fruticosa  ;  Strelitzia  augusta  ;  Protea 
cynaroides  ;  Thujacupressoides  ;  Protea  mellifera  ; 
Protea  speciosa  rubra  ;  Burchellia  capensis;  Pro- 
tea  glabra;  Senecio  elegans;    Casuarina;  Sider- 
oxylou    inerme    minor;   Protea   longifolia    nigra; 
Gnidia    pinifolia;    Hibiscus    Ludivigii  ;     Glycine 
bimaculata  ;    Sideroxylon    inerme    major    (olea) ; 


Protea  acaulis  ;  Protea  speciosa  nigra;  Priosiley^ 
sericca  ;  Ollionna  poctinata  ;  Solaiiuin  laciniatum  ; 
[lex    crocea ;    Osteos|iermurii    spiMiisiim  ;    Protea 
plumosa  ;   F.legia  juncea  ;   Virgilia  capensis  ;   Do- 
<lonea   briquctra  ;   Prostraiithera   oasianthus  ;   Ur\- 
known  fine  shrub  ;  Gardenia    Rothmamia;  Oste- 
ospcM-rnum    pisiferam ;  Mundia   spinosa  ;   Senecio 
dentata ;    Polygala     speciosa  ;    Testadinaria     ele- 
phantipes;  Diosma  alba  ;  Diosma  crenata  ;  Erica 
alepecuroides  ;  do.  conferta  ;  do.  lateralis  ;  do.  pu- 
hescens  minor  ;  do.  major;  Tubiflora;  Flexuosa; 
Mammosa  ;    Caccans ;    Schana    rubra  ;    Viscata ; 
itlur^ui  iiuocu ,  plukenneilia  ;  Capitata  ;  Pulclteiia  ; 
Cricoides  ;      Imbricata  ;     panalicniata  ;    Calycina 
minor  ;     Gilva  ;     Concinna  ;     Nigrita  ;     Accacia 
lophanta ;    do.    var.    speciosa;    do.    pinnata  ;  do. 
oxycedrus ;    do.    verticulata ;   do.    longifolia;  do. 
scabra  ;  do.  venusta  ;  do.  bispidcila  ;  do.  sp.  black 
Wattle  ;  do.  Bathurst  ;  do.  Catechu,  sp.  1,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  7,  8  ;  Cu  presses  australis  ;  Piiltunea  stipula- 
cea  ;  do.  sp.  ;  do.daphnoides  ;  do.  longifolia  ;  do. 
sp.  ;  do.    cuneata  ;  do.    obcordata  ;  do.    linifolia; 
Aster  sp. ;  do.  sp.  2;  do.   sp.  3;  do.  sp.   4;  do. 
sp.  ;   Pittosporum  sp. ;  Pittosporurn  viridiflorum  ; 
Calicoma  seiTatifolia  ;  Prostanthera  sp.  ;  Dracana 
australis;   Daviesia    mimosoides  ;  Dillwynia  sp. ; 
Xanthorrhea  sp. ;  Exocarpus    sp. ;  Pi-ostranthera 
lasianthus  ;  Glycine   sp.  ;  Sieria  lanceolata  ;  Cro- 
wea   saligna;  Indigofera    australis;  Calotharnnus 
villosa  ;  Pomederis  elliptica  ;  Eucalyptus  obliqu. 
us  ;  Glycine  bimaculata  ;  Gompliolobium  grandi- 
florum  ;     Eucalyptus    sp. ;     Eloocarpus     cyanea  j 
Erythrina   Caffra ;  Cassia  australis;  Daviesia  in- 
termedia ;  Long  Pumpkin  ;  Pomaderris  lanigera  ; 
Glycine  rubicunda;  Pittosporum  undulatum  ;  Dii- 
wynia    ericifolia;  Podolobium    trilobatum  ;   Lep- 
tospermum  scoparium  ;  Callistemon  parviflorum  ; 
Daviesia    ulicina;     Callistachys   ovata  ;    Clematis 
antartica;    Metrosideros   saligna;    Eninllis,    cloth 
plant,  New  Zealand  ;  Mirbelia  reticulata  ;  Hibis- 
cus   splendens ;     do.    heterophylius  ;   Eriostemon 
inyoporides ;     Cynoglossum     aiistrale ;     Solanum 
laciniatum;    Dodonea    triquetra ;  Casuarina    sp.  ; 
Leucadendron  pallens  ;  Othonna  Athanasia  j  Mal- 
va  retusa  ;  Manulea  cheiranthis  ;  Podocarpus  elon- 
gatus  ;  Taxus  angustifolius  ;  Campanula appressa  ; 
Cysticapnos    Africana  ;  Cyclopia  (?)  sp. ;  Kigge- 
laria   Africana  ;  Helisphylla  araboides;  Stiibe  pi- 
nastra;  Plectronia   corymbosa  ;  Manglila  (.')  sp. ; 
Cussonia  thyrsiflora  ;  Hibiscus  pedunculata  ;  lle- 
benstretia    aurea  ;    Royena   glabra;    Aristea    sp. ; 
Indigofera  cinifolia  ;  Leucospermum  couocarpum  ; 
Willemettia    Africana;    Hemiannia    hyssopifolia; 
Ononis  sp.  ;  Brunia   lanuginosa;  Chysocoma  co- 
maanrea  ;  Silene   sp.  ;  Phyllica  pubescens  ;  Cro- 
talaria arborescens  ;  ArctO[iusechinatus  ;  Ilebens- 
tretia    dentata;  Gerbera  (?)  sp. ;  Celastrinea  silk 
hark  ;     Mesemhyanthemum     subalutnm  ;     Salvia 
aurea;   Convolvulus   sp.  ;  Erodium    incarnatuin  ; 
Podalyria    argentea;     do.    myrtifolia ;     Podalyria 
oleofolia ;     Witte    Peer    Colononum  ;     Artemesia 
afra  ;     Astelma     speciocissimns  ;     Leucadendron 
nana;  do.  salignum  ;  Astelma  eximium  ;  Schotia 
speciosa;  Cynanehum  sji. ;  Melianthus  comosus  ; 
Lobelia   pinifolia  ;   Podalyria  styracifolia  ;  Cliiro- 
nia  di'cussatta  ;  Lessertia  ;  Pelargonium  sp.  ;  Ce- 
lastrus    pyrantha;   Calendula    Tragus;  Leonotis ; 
Sida  Sonneratianum  ;  Melianthus  major  ;  Glycine 
angustifolia  ;  So!anuni    giganteum  ;    Calodendron 
capen.se  ;  Piper  capense  ;  Agapanthusumbellatus; 
Lobelia  sp.  ;  Malva  sp.  ;  Succisa  allenuata  ;   Eke- 
bergia   capensis  ;  Astelma   Stohelina  ;  Leucaden 
drou  argenteum  ;  Mersine  sp. ;  Phoenecoma  pisti 


fera  ;  Clematis  sp. ;  Selago   sp. ;  llhanums  letra- 
gonus  ;  Taxus  angustifolius;  Psoralea  sp.,  &c. 


CuLTiVATio.N  OF  Fbuit. — .\s  to  thc  matter  of 
]irofit,  I  would  inquire  in  what  manner  an  acre  it 
ground,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  cultivation,  can 
be  made  so  |)rofitable  as  in  the  cultivation  of  fruits. 
Good  fruits  will  always  find  a  good  ami  reat'y 
market.  After  th*  trees  are  set  out,  the  ground 
may  be  cultivated  for  many  years,  with  little  or 
no  injury  to  the  crop,  and  with  great  benefit  to 
th-j  frees.  The  trees  themselves  will  require  little 
other  jniior  llmn  pniniirr.  Jiml  iliis  n'ouires  one 
day  annually.  If  the  fruit  be  judiciously  selected 
it  would  sell  in  the  market  for  more  than  the 
whole  crop  of  corn,  potatoes  or  grain,  and  pay  for 
gathering  or  marketing. 

Fruit  is  also  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  which 
God  in  his  providence  has  given  to  man.  Have 
you  not  been  at  the  festive  hoard,  loaded  with  all 
the  dainties  which  wealth  and  taste  could  collect 
from  this  and  other  citmes  ?  And  have  you  not 
seen  that  those  ripened  in  our  own  sunshine  have 
always  been  preferred  ?  What  foreign  fruit  can 
compare  with  the  mellow  blushing  apple,  the  lus- 
cious pear,  and  the  peach  which  fills  the  room 
with  its  fragrance  ?  And  yet  all  these  we  may 
have  vvhh  very  little  labor  and  very  little  expense. 
Ripe  fruit  also  contributes  greatly  to  health.  I 
have  seldom  known  a  family  of  children  accus- 
tomed to  the  daily  use  of  ripe  fruit,  which  have 
much  occasion  for  a  physician. 

The  peach  is  probably  the  most  short-lived 
tree  of  all  our  fruit  trees,  but  it  is  renewed  with 
very  little  trouble.  Plant  a  peach  stone  in  the 
piace  where  you  want  a  tree  to  grow,  and  it  is 
very  sure  to  cotne  up  and  flourish.  Tlie  better 
way  is,  however,  to  have  a  nuriery.  Take  a  few 
feet  of  ground  in  the  garden,  and  in  the  fall  plant 
a  number  of  stones.  At  two  years'  growth,  the 
tree  may  be  budded  with  fruit  which  you  know 
to  be  excellent,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year  it  may 
be  transplanted  to  the  place  where  you  wish  it  to 
stand.  Let  it  have  a  southern  aspect,  at  the  soutli 
side  of  the  house  or  barn,  or  on  the  south  side  of 
the  hill,  and  it  will  for  several  years  produce  fruit 
abundantly,  which  will  repay  all  your  labor  and 
trouble.  When  it  decays,  let  it  be  renewed  by 
another.  In  the  same  manner  other  fruits  may 
be  produced. — Address  before  the  Essex  Agricul- 
tural Society.  ^ 

Health  of  Hop   srowers Those   who   are 

habitually  engaged  in  hop  growinghave  been  so 
uniformly  in  good  health,  as  to  attract  the  aften- 
tion  of  medical:  philosophers.  In  the  farming 
districts,  so  called  in  England,  in  which  from 
three  to  four  thousand  people  are  exclusively 
employed  in  the  various  preparations  of  hops, 
there  has  been  but  one  death  for  a  long  period. 
Formerly  the  business  was  deemed  unhealthy, 
and  Mv  Ellis,  a  very  humane  gentlctnan,  engaged 
at  his  own  personal  expense,  the  services  of  a 
j)hysician  to  he  constantly  in  attendance  at  East 
Farley,  another  famous  hop  raising  place.  So  far 
as  observation  has  been  made  in  the  United  States, 
an  equal  share  of  good  health  has  been  meted  out 
to  all  grades  of  hop-growers. 

The  world  is  full  of  cant.  There  is  the  cant 
of  knowledge  —  the  cant  of  sentiment  —  and 
(worse  than  all,  because  the  most  ruinous,)  the 
cant  of  piety.  The  truly  wise,  feeling,  pious  man 
can  detect  the  counterfeit. 
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PAUMERS'  WORK. 

Pasturing  Stock. — Do  not  tuin  your  ciuUe  to  grass  too 
early  in  liie  spring  Dr  Dcano  was  of  opinion  thiu  the 
2()lli  "f  Miiy,  was,  in  our  climate,  quite  early  enough  to 
permit  cattle  to  go  to  pasture ;  and  some  farmers  think  it 
best  to  keep  working  oxen  and  horses  to  h.iy,  &c.  at  least 
till  tlic  first  of  June.  It  is  not  right  to  turn  all  sorts  of 
cattle  into  pastures  together.  Milch  cow.'',  wi  rking  oxen 
and  fatting  beasts  should  have  the  first  feeding  of  an  in- 
oiosure.  Afterwards  sheep  and  horses.  When  the  first 
lot  has  beeo  fed  off,  it  should  be  shut  up,  and  the  manure 
which  has  been  dropped  should  be  beaten  to  pieces,  and 
well  .scattered.  Afterwards  tije  second  pasture  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  rest  in  course,  feed- 
ing the  wettest  pasture  after  the  driest,  that  the  soil  m.ay 
not  he  loo  much  broken  up  by  the  catties'  feel.  ■ 

Dr  Deane  observe-d,  that  '•  Something  considerable  is 
saved  by  letting  ill  sorts  of  gracing  aninuils  take  their 
turns  in  a  pasture.  By  means  of  this,  nearly  all  the  her- 
b.ige  produwd  will  be  eaten;  much  of  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost.  Horses  will  cat  the  leavings  of  horn- 
ed catlle  ;  and  slieep  will  eat  sonic  things  thai 'both  the 
one  and  the  other  leave. 

"  Let  the  slock  of  a  farmer  be  greater  or  less,  he  should 
have  at  least  four  inolosurosof  pasturi!  land.  One  inclo- 
sure  may  bo  fed  two  weeks  and  then  shut  up  to  grow. 
Each  one  will  recruit  well  in  six- weeks;  and  each  will 
have  this  time  to  recruit.-  But  in  the  latter  part  of  Octo- 
ber, the  cattle  may  range  through  all  the  lots  unless  some 
one  may  become  too  wet  and  soft.  Feeding  pastures  in 
rotation  is  of  greater  advantage  than  some  are  apt  to  im- 
agine. One  acre,  managed  according  to  the  above  direc- 
tions, will  turn  lo  better  account  some  say  who  have 
pra.ctised  it,  than  three  acres  in  the  common  way." 

An  English  writer  says,  in  turning  out  horses  to  grass 
in  the  spring,  it  is  usual  to  cliooae  the  forenoon  of  a  fine 
day  to  do  it  in  ;  the  natural  consequettce  is,  the  horse 
nils  his  belly  during  the  sunshine  and  lies  down  to  rest 
during  tlie  cold  of  tlie  night,  thertby  probably  exposing 
himself  to  disorders.  Ir]  some  parts  of  Yorkshire,  a  bet- 
ter practice  prevails  ;  the  Jiorse  is  turned  out  at  bed-time  ; 
the  consequence  is,  he  eats  all  night,  and  sleeps  in  the 
sunshine  of  the  next  day." 

It  will  not  be  proper,  when  you  have  turned  your  cat- 
tle to  grass,  to  overlook  or  neglect  them.  You  should 
see  every  animal  every  day,  if  you  rise  an  hour  before 
the  Bun  for  that  purpose. 

The  botlom  of  an  old  hay  stack  is  said  to  be  excellent 
manure  for  pasture  land,  as  besides  the  nourishment  it 
aftords  it  contains  a  quantity  of  grass  seed.;,  v/liich  fur- 
nishes a  new  set  of  plants.  It  should  never  be  suffered 
to  mix  with  manure  for  grain,  or  corn  lands,  as  it  will 
cause  them  to  bo  overrun  with  grass  and  other  plants, 
which  though  useful  in  a  pasture,  are  weeds  in  arable 
land. 

Prepare  seeds  for  Planting.— Nol  only  Indian  corn,  but 
peas,  oats,  buckwheat,  and  probably  most  other  seeds 
are  benefitted  by  wetting  tliem  in  water,  and  then  rolliu" 
them  in  plaster  of  Paris  previous  to  planliu". 

Pasture  fur  Swine— A  lot  of  land  well  seeded  down 
to  clover  is  wanted  by  good  cultivators  fur  piisluriu" 
«wine.  The  quantity  of  land  should  be  so  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  swine  that  they  may  keep  the  "rass 
from  going  to  seed.  This  will  prevent  waste,  and  the 
shorter  the  grass  is  the  sweeter  it  will  be,  and  llie  more 


pleasant  food  lo  the  animals  for  whose  use  it  is  destined. 
<rho  pig  pasture  should  have  a  good  supply  of  water,  and 
running  water  is  to  be  preferred  to  still  water,  but  the 
latter  is  better  than  none.  Hogs  should  not  be  permitted 
to  run  in  their  summer  pasture  till  about  the  first  of 
Alay;  and  ihey  should  be  well  linged,  or  the  gristle  of 
their  noses  shaved  off  before  they  are  allowed  that  liberty 

Potatoes  for  Sioine. — Select  a  warm  early  piece  of 
ground,  near  your  hog-pen,  of  about  a  quarter  of  an 
acre,  more  or  h'ss,  and  having  made  it  rich,  with  hog  or 
liorse  man6re,  plant  it  willi  early  potatoes,  which  will 
probally  answer  to  begin  to  dig  in  July.  These  will, 
especially  if  steamed  or  boiled;  be  found  useful  in  bring- 
ii:g  forwaril  fattmg  hogs  before  Indian  corn  is  ripe. 

(['"orllie  New  England  Farmer.) 

OsAGi:  Orange,  {Madura  aurantica) — The  Osage 
Orange  is  a  native  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  where  it 
rises  in  elegant  proportion  to  the  height  ol  00  feet.  The 
tree  is  deciduous  and  hardy,  as  it  has  endured  the  rigors 
of  the  last  seven  winters  near  Boston,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  ornamental  of  all  our  native  trees.  The  leaves  are 
ovdl,  lanceolate,  of  a  beautiful  shining  green,  and  bear 
■striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the  orange,  and  the 
wood  also,  like  that  of  the  orange,  is  armed  with  long, 
sharp  spines.  The  trees  are  dioecious,  or  some  male  and 
some  female,  therefore  requiring  more  than  one  tree  for 
the  pro  luction  of  fruit;  but  these,  however,  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished when  young.  The  fr<jit  is  beautiful,  but  not 
eatable  ;  of  the  size  of  a  large  orange,  of  a  golden  color, 
and  the  trees,  when  laden  witli  the  fiuit,  are  splendid. 
The  wood,  produces  a  fin-e  yellow  dye.  It  is  valuab'e 
fur  furniture,  as  it  receives  the  finest  polish.  It  is  remark- 
ably tough,  strong  an*d  elastic,  and  is  therefore  called 
BoiB  Wood,  being  preferred  by  the  Indians  lo  all  other 
wood  fir  bows.  !l  is  also  supposed  to  be  (he  most  dura- 
ble timber  in  the  world,  and  for  ship  building  is  esteemed 
preferable  to  live  oak. 

Even  the  leaves  so  beautiful,  may,  it  appears,  be  con- 
verred  to  very  important  use,  since,  according  to  a  me- 
moir lately  presented  to  tlie  French  Institute,  they  are 
valuable  as  food  fjr  silk  worms. 

On  the  best  authority,  1  am  assured  that  the  trees  of  the 
Osage  Orange,  when  set  at  the  distance  of  15  inches 
asunder,  make  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  the  strongest 
hedge  fence  in  the  .world,  ihrough  which  neither  men 
nor  animals  can  pass.  William  Kekrick. 

mioton,  April  18,  yS'AQ. 

[It  will  be  seen  in  another  column  that  trees  of  the 
Osage  Orange  may  be  obtained  at  the  Nursery  of  Wil- 
liam Keniick,  at  Nonantum  Hill,  in  Newton.] 

Boggy  Peas — Several  farmers  have  informed  us  that 
tliey  have  completely  destroyed  bugs  in  peas  by  pouring 
on  them  a  sufficient  quantity  of  boiling  water  to  cover 
them,  and  letting  them  remain  a  few  hours  before  sowing. 
The  peas  will  be  iojuied  if  they  remain  long  in  the  water 
before  they  are  sown.  The  hot  water  will  cause  the 
peas  to  vegetate  much  sooner,  and  on  that  account  it 
may  be  well  to  apply  it  to  peas'thatare  not  buggy,  when 
it  is  desirable  to  forward  their  growth.  Peas  that  are 
not  bugjy,  or  those  in  which  ihebugs  are  destroyed,  and 
sowed  near  others  that  are  buggy,  will,  from  that  cause, 
be  liable  lo  be  injured  by  bugs.  Some  would  suppose 
that  boiling  wa'er  would  destroy  the  vital  principle  of 
peas,  and  so  it  probably  would  if  a  few  pfas  were  put 
into  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  water  ;  but  if  there  be 
barely  enough  to  cover  the  peas,  they  will  cool  the  water 
considerably  before  it  penetrates  the  peas. —  Van.  Far. 

Tlio.se  who  may  turn  in  clover-leys^this  spring  should 
top  dress  with  lime,  even  if  it  be  but  ten  bushels  to  the 
acre.  —  Ball   Farmer. 


IVIanufacthre  of  Salt. — At  the  Andcrton  Works 
near  Norwich,  a  new  method  of  making  salt  has  been 
discovered,  and  pans  have  been  put  up  on  a  small  scale, 
to  try  the  eiTect,  which  has  proved  so  far  satisfactory. — 
A  fresh  water  boiler  in  the  midst  of  the  brine  directly 
over  the  fire,  the  brine  receiving  at  once  tho  whole  of  the 
htat  from  the  boiler  and  the  fire ;  the  overplus  steam 
which  is  generated  is  applied  to  another  pan  ;  by  which 
means  a  high  temperature  is  obtained  for  16,000  surface 
feet,  which  by  the  old  mode  would  require  four  fires; 
immense  amount  of  labor,  and  wear  and  tare  is  saved^ 
iVlr  W.  Garrod  is  the  inventor,  and  has  taken  out  ijie 
patent.  It  is  expected  that  more  than  five  tons  of  salt 
will  be  made  by  one  ton  of  coals;  by  the  old  method  not 
more  than  two  and  a  h;  If  or  three,  can  be  produced  from 
the  same  quantity  of  fuel. — English  paper. 

Sowing  Locust  Seed, — Considerable  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  in  propagating  the  locust  from  seed,, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  not  readily  vegetating. 
This  may  sometimes  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  always  come  to  perfection  here,  buttfiis  is  generally 
in  consequence  of  not  taking  the  necessary  care  in  pre- 
paring them,  'i'lie  following  method  for  this  purjiose 
may  not  be  generally  known,  or  if  known  it  is  not  at- 
tended to.  It  will  insure  success,  and  cause  the  seeds 
to  grow  as  readily  as  beans  or  Indian  corn, 
^lace  a  quantity  of  the  seed  in  a  vessel  holding  a  quart 
or  two,  pour  on  boiling  water,  and  let  it  stand  twentv 
four  hours.  Then  decanfit,  and  it  will  be  found  that  a 
considerable  number  are  softened  and  swelled  by  the 
operation.  These  are  to  be  separated  from  the  rest  and 
planted;  and  to  the  remaining  unswollen  ones  another 
portion  of  hot  water  is  to  be  added,  which  also  is  to  re- 
main twentyfour  hours,  and  a  second  selection  made,  to 
be  planted  as  before.  In  a  few  days  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  seeds  will  be  thus  prepared. — Far.  ^  Gar. 

Flannels. — As  the  genial  sunshine  of  spring  advan- 
ces, those  accustomed  to  wearing  fiannel  under-garments 
are  too  much  disposed  to  lay  them  suddenly  aaide.  This 
is  an  error  of  great  magnitude.  Keep  them  on  till  the 
east  wind  is  no  longer  elaborated  ;  till  the  flowers  are 
blooming  in  the  fields,  and  a  uniform  atmopheric  tempe- 
rature is  established.  A  multitude  annually  are  hurried 
to  an  early  grave,  in  the  very  meridi.iii  of  life,  in  conse- 
quence of  not  understanding,  or  by  neglecting  this  simple 
and  important  advice. — Medical  Journal. 


Remarkable  Productions  of  Dukes  Countv. — A 
letter  from  Mr  A.  C.  to  Hon.  Leavitt  Thaxter,  a  member 
of  tho  Senate  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  from 
which  we  have  been  permitted  to  make  extracts,  states, 
that  in  1834  the  writer  sowed  two  feet  less  than  one  rod 
of  ground  with  onion  seed,  and  in  the  fall  he  gathered 
six  bushels,  besides  using  from  the  same  bed  as  many  as 
he  wanted  during  the  season.  "  In  13135,"  says  the  same 
writer,"  my  Grape  Vine  (Isabella)  when  five  years  old, 
from  a  cutting,  yielded  about  one  and  a  half  bushels  of 
grapes. ' 

Professor  Cleaveland,  of  Bowdoin  College,  has  beeu 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Internal  Improvements  to 
make  a  Geological  Survey  of  the  Slate.  We  are  grati- 
fied lo  learn  that  the  survey  has  been  Entrusted  to  a  gen- 
tleman of  so  much  science  and  practical  skill.  We  hope 
he  will  actept  the  appointment  thus  tendered  to  him  by 
the  Board. — Maine  Age. 


QyThe  business  of  the  New  England  Seed  Store  and 
N.  E.  Farmer  will  be  conducted  as  heretofore,  in  the  name 
of  George  C.  Barrett,  to  whose  address  all  orders,  &.c. 
may  be  directed  until  furlher  notice. 


Vl>'..  XIV.  KO.  41. 


AND    GAR  I)  K  N  i:  irs  J  O  U  H  N  A  L  . 
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BRIGHTON  MARKET,— Monday,  April  17,  lS3(i. 
Ueponeil  lur  llie  Haily  Ailvcrlmer  it  I'lUrinl. 

At  Market  iil4  Boef  Cattlp,  25  pair  Working  Oxen, 
14  C'>ws  and  Calves,  and  .515  Swine 

PmcY.s—Bcef  CaltU — Prices  have  advanced  consider- 
able, and  we  advance  our  quotations  !■>  correspond.  We 
notice  more  than  tlie  usual  number  of  extra,  and  all  at 
48s.  Firs:  quality  at  43s  Cd  a  4Gs  Gd  ;  second  do.  afSUs 
a  4','s  ;  third  do.  333  a  37s  6d. 

Working  Oxen,— Rathei  dull,  anJ  sellers  do  not  real- 
ize anticipated  prices.  We  noticed  a  few  sales  at  $U4, 
7:2,  77  50,  «),  t*li50, 100  and  $105. 

Cows  and  Calres— Buyers  very  plenty.  Sales  were 
noticed  at  fW60,25,  31, "and  37  50. 

Sioine — All  sold.  One  lots  to  peddle  was  taken  at 
something  more  t'-n  7  5  8  ftr  Sows,  a!;d  8  5-8  f'^r  Bar- 
rows ;  one  at  7  5-S  and  8  5-8  ;  and  one  at  7  1-2  and  8  12. 
At  retail  8  and  9  ;  small  Slmats  1-2  to  1  cent  more. 

A  large  number  of  Horses  were  oflered,  and  many 
sales  were  effected.  We  noticed  a  tew  sales;  one  at 
$50 ;  one  at  75 ;  three  at  80  each  ;  one  at  100  ;  and  one 
at  125. 


CHINKSB  MULBERRY  SEED,  TREES,  &c. 

25,000  trees  of  ilie  Moras  Muliicaulis  or  Chinese  Mulberry 
can  yet  be  supplied,  and  60,000  cuttings  ready  prepared  lor 
planting,  willi  ample  direclions  for  their  management  and  cul- 
lu:e.  The  trees  raised  from  c^.llings,  the  last  year  and  man- 
aged according  to  these  directions  attained  the  heiglu  ol  5  to 
6)j  feet  although  the  season  was  unpropitlous.  Genuine  seed 
in  paper  parcels  at  go  each,  which  can  be  .sent  per  mail,  if 
desired.  Orders  for  Trees,  Cuttings,  or  Seed  must  cnnlaMi  a 
remittance  by  draft  or  otherwise,  or  refer  to  a  House  in  .New- 
York  that  become  responsible  for  the  payment  in  two  or  three 
months. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Green  House  Plants,  liulbous 
Roots  and  Herbaceous  Plants  of  every  kind.  Of  the  splendid 
Double  Dahlias  the  colleclion  comprises  all  the  most  rare  and 
exqnisile  varieties  recently  brought  into  notice  in  Euro:  e. 
The  prices  are  very  moderate,  say  from  J?3,  S^ J.  gGand  ,gl0 
per  dozen,  and  they  are  packed  and  shipped  iu  the  most  care- 

Of  Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds  the  assortment  is  the 
most  extensive  in  America,  and  emoraces  a  great  number  of 
choice  new  varieties  never  before  offered  to  the  public  as  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  catalogues.  Priced  caia  ogues 
will  be  sent  to  every  applicant,  and  a  liberal  discount  and 
credit  is  allowed  to  venders,       WM,  PRINCE  &.  SONS. 

Linniean  Botanic  Garden  and  Nurseries,  near  New  York, 

April  20,  2t 


WHITE  M(JL.UERRY  TREES. 

.nOO  While  Alulbcrry  Trees,  (i  years  old.     'I'hey  hav 


transpbtntcd  and 
April, 


>TK1'III''.N  I'UKRIF-R, 
.Meihuen,  Mass 


FARRI  AT  AUCTION. 

Will  bo  sold  M  Public  Auc;io]i,  on  Saturday,  2Glh  iiist, 
12  o'clool.  .11  Iir  |ii.  iniscs,  a  F.MtM,  |)le"iisanily  situ- 
ated h,.|» .     -   ,      ui.l  1'..Ihv  Pond, on  Windham  Range, 

conlauM  i     '       ..■-  ni  i;,;i  rale    land,  suitably  divided 

inlom.."  :,i-.i  ■  ,  I  i.M,,,.  ;ni.l  wood-land.  On  sai.l  bum 
isalwoslory  Dwelling  House,  a  good  Barn,  3G  bv  70  feel ; 
a  good  Orchard  and  about  lUO  cords  of  Wood,  'I'he  road 
leading  from  Hampstcad  to  Lowell  passes  through  the  cenlic 
of  the  said  farm,  it  being  about  eleven  miles  Irom  Lowell. 
Said  farm  will  he  sold  eiitire  or  in  two  lots,  divided  by  the 
road.  A  credit  of  from  one  to  live  years  will  he  given  wiih 
satisfactory  security.  For  further  particulars  enquire  of 
Gentlemen'  ctmtiguous  thereto,  or  of  the  subscriber,  in  said 
Wmdham, 

Also, —  At  the  same  time  and  place,  2  Oxen,  G  Cows,  I  Ox 
Wa<'gon,l  Sled,  1  Harrow,  2  Ploughs,?  Cha.ns,  and  oiher 
articles  too  numerous  to  mention.  BENJ.  F.  SIMPSON. 

Windham,  Match  9,  183G. 

N.  B.  The  above  farm  is  very  we|l  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  the  Mulberry. 


AUCTION. 

HSliCUTOa's    SALK. 

To  be  sold  at  Public  Auction,  on  Saturday,  .10th  of  April 
next,  (postponed  from  ihe  1st,)  at  2  o'clock  P'  M,  on  the  pre- 
mises ifnot  previously  disposed  of  at  private  sale,  the  FARlM 
lately  occupied  by  HK^RY  jACtisoN,  deceased,  situated  on 
the  liiain  road,  midway  between  Filchburg  and  Leominster. 
S,tid  Farm  contains  7o  acres  of  land,  conveniently  di\'ided 
for  Mowing  and  Tillage,  an  Orchard,  good  I'aslurag,'  and  a 
valuable  Wood-lot,  with  a  House,  Barn  and  Wood-shed  in 
good  repair.  For  further  information,  apply  to  Mr  PATCH, 
near  the  premises.    Conditions  at  sale, 

Leominster,  March  4,  1836,  By  order  of  the  Executor, 


I' RICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


CenllECTItD    WITH    GREAT    CAnE,  WEEKLY. 


OSAGE  ORANCE,  &.C. 

Nursery  of  William  Kenrick,  at  Nmiantum  Hill,  Newton. 

OSAGE  ORANGE— iV/nr/wra  amraniica.  A  hardy  tree, 
and  one  of  the  most  oinauienlal  of  all  our  native  trees.  It 
bears  striking  resemblance  to  the  orange  tree.  The  fruit, 
which  is  not  eatable,  is  large  like  an  orange,  and  of  a  gold 
color  and  splendid.  The  wood  produces  fine  yellow  dye,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  tough  strong,  and  elastic  of  all  the  woods  ; 
it  is  called  Bow  Wood,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  durable 
limber  in  the  world,  and  for  ship  limber  is  preferred  to  live 
oak.  The  wood,  like  that  of  the  orange,  is  armed  with  long, 
sharp,  spines,  and  makes  the  strongest  and  most  beaulilul  of 
all  hedges.  The  trees  are  some  male  and  some  female,  there 
fore  requiring  more  than  one  for  the  production  of  fruit;  but 
these  cannot  be  distinguished  when  young.  Price  SOcts.  each, 
andSa,00adozcn. 

LANC  ASH  IRE  GOOSEBERRIES,  A  new  importation  of 
finest  Lancashire  Gooseberries,  is  just  received.  Price  g3  a 
dozen . t 

— ALSO — 

COCKSPUR,  OR  NEW  CASTLE  THORNS  FOR 
HEDGES,  A  new  supply  of  this  beauliful  plant  rs  just  re- 
ceived and  may  now  be  had  if  applied  for  siou.  Hedges  of 
this  plant  have  been  proved  by  John  Prince,  Esq.  of  Roxhury, 
and  these,  during  17  years,  have  never  been  annoyed  by  the 
destructive  borer.  Plants  young,  and  worth  glO  a  1000. 
Orders  sent  by  mail,  post  paid,  will  be  promptly  executed. 
April  20 isL 

aiIL.CH  COAVS. 

A  very  liberal  price  will  be  paid  for  two  milch  cows  with 
calves  by  their  side,  if  offered  hef»re  the  lOth  of  May  to  the 
subscriber.  JOHN  LOWELL. 

Koxbury,  April  18.   ■ 


WANTED, 

A  situation  as  gardener,  a  steady  active  young  man,  who 
is  acquainted  with  gardeniirg  in  all  its  branches.  Th  adver- 
tiser has  a  thorough  1  nowledge  of  framing,  grape-growing, 
piires,  fl  wers,  with  their  various  modes  of  propagation,  cul- 
ture, 4:c.  ;  and  also  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  fruit  trees. 
The' person  who  presents  himself  acted  in  some  of  the  most 
respectable  places  in  England  and  can  produce  testimonials 
to  that  effect.  Any  applicatron  made  to  William  Keiiiick 
Esq.'s  nursery  man,  iNewton,  will  be  respectfully  attended  to. 

April  20. 


VAIiUABLE  RE, v. L.  ESTATE  IN  BRIGHTON. 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  his  Farm  in  Brighton,  contain- 
ing about  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  tillage  land,  pas- 
ture, &c.  ;  and  about  eight  acres  of  wood  land  on  Charles 
Kiver,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  house.  The  farm  and  garden 
have  a  great  variety  and  .dnuidance  of  the  best  fruit  of  the 
country— Apples,  P.ars,  Cherries  and  Plums  ;  and  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  house,  are  the  common  Chesnut, 
Spanish  Chesiiut,  Shellhark,  Oil  or  Butternut,  and  Black 
Walnut,  bearing  abundantly  The  mansion  house  is  large, 
containing  lourrooms.  a  large  kjichen  and  wash  room  on  the 
lower  floor,  five  chambeis  over  them,  and  three  good  cham- 
bers in  the  attic  story — with  a  good  cellar  under  tlie  house. 
The  farm  house  is  good  and  convenicnl,  was  rebuilt  in  a  iho- 
;h  manner  within  a  few  years,  and  has  a  very  superior 
y  cellar,  dairy  room,  aird  cheese  room  over  it,  all  distinct 
sepaiaied  from  the  other  parts  of  the  house  anil  cellar; 
and  the  cellar  under  the  whole  of  the  house  s  convenient 
and  built  m  the  best  manner  and  every  part  in  thorough 
repair.  The  well  water  is  excellent ;  there  are  two  gooil 
rain  water  cisterns,  and  the  entire  farm  is  abundantly  watered 
in  a  manner  peculiarly  advantageous.  There  are  barns  and 
various  other  buililings  and  out  houses,  necessaty  and  corrve- 
nient  for  such  an  establishment,  Theice  house  is  built  of  stone 
and  arched  with  brick;  is  lafge,  conveniotit  to  the  house,  loca- 
ted near  a  never  failing  stream  of  running  water,  can  be  filled 
at  a  moderate  expense,  and  was  well  filled  during  the  winter 
past.  An  ainrndance  of  manure  is  on  the  farm  for  the  present 
year;  all  the  larui  under  tillage  or  planted  the  last  season,  had 
the  manui'e  sledded  ihis  spring  from  the  barn  cellar,  of  the  best 
quality,  and  sufficienl  in  quanlily  for  each  lot.  The  farm  is 
srtuated  principally  between  the  two  public  roads  leading 
through  the  town,  and  many  valuable  building  lots  may  be 
sold  from  it  without  injuring  the  beauty  of  the  ground  about 
the  mansion  house.  No  annoyance  is  experieirccd  from 
slaughter  houses  on  the  premises.  The  rail  road  depot  is 
wit.  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  the  cars  reach  Boston  in  fif- 
teen minutes  from  leaving  Brighton,  and  over  the  Westerir 
Aveone  the  road  is  good,  and  can  be  travelled  with  ease  in 
thirty  miriutes, — 'I  he  farm,  woodland  excepted,  was  surveyed 
last  season  by  Mr  VVadsworlh,and  the  plan  will  be  exhibited. 
The  payment  (if  the  whole  is  purchased,)  will  be  made  conve- 
nient to  ihe  purchaser — one-third  the  amount  on  delivery  of 
the  premises,  Ihe  other  two  thirds  in  yearly  instalments,  v 
interest  and  security.  It  is  difficult  to  recite  all  the  parlici 
and  peculiar  advantages  in  an  advertisement,  but  Ihe  prem 
M  ay  be  viewed,  and  inquiries  answered,  on  application  to 
sutvseriber;  and  in  Boston,  application  may  be  made  to 
THEOPHILUS  PARSONS,  Esq,  No.  4,  Courtstree  I,  who 
will  give  theleims  and  such  further  information  as  maybe 
desiied.  GORHAM  PARSONS. 

Brighton,  April  13, 1836.  3t 
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Apples,     Russctts  and  llaldwrns. 

barrel 

1  61) 

2Si5 

Uf.ans,  white, 

bushel 

2  00 

2  50 

llEEi.-,  mess. 

barrel 

12  7,5 

13  00 

Cargo,  No.  1. 

Wlj 

1 1  7.^ 

prime,          .... 

n  !>i) 

get 

liKKSWAS,  (Americ:  n)     . 

poiirrd 

27 

r.uTTKK  store.  No.  1         ,     , 

20 

22 

CHKKSii,  new  milk,  . 

" 

8 

9 

PnA-iHEiiS,  northern,  geese. 

" 

4G 

50 

southern,  geese, 

42 

4,5 

Flax,  Amencan 

" 

a 

I'lSlf,   V^OU,                                       .              1 

quintal 

3  2.5 

3  37 

[•'louk,  Genesee,      .        .     cash      . 

barrel 

8  37 

8Bti 

Baltimore,  Howard  street. 

7  76 

7  87 

BaUimorc,  wharf, 

'■ 

7C2 

7  75 

Al.'xandria,       . 

7  7,5 

7  87 

Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow  none. 

bushel 

1  CO 

southern  flat  yellow 

DO 

95 

white,           ,         .          . 

80 

84 

Rye,  northern, 

" 

125 

1  25 

Barley,          ,         ,         ,        . 

" 

90 

,  no 

Oats,  nor  hern, .     (prime) 

" 

CO 

G5 

Hay, best  English,  per  Ion  of  2000  lbs 

2,5  00 

30  00 

" 

23  00 

26  00 

hard  pressed,    ,         ,         .         , 

" 

21.  00 

27  00 

Honey, 

gallon 

Hops,  1st  quality 

poun.l 

13 

2d  qualiiy    .        .         ,         . 

11 

12 

Lakii,  Boston,  1st  so'rt.     , 

" 

IG 

IG 

southern,  1st  sort,       , 

" 

IG 

Hi 

Leather,  slaughter, sole, 

" 

19 

20 

do.        upper. 

" 

12 

14 

dry  hide,  sole, 

" 

19 

21 

do.        upper.  . 

" 

18 

20 

Philadelphia,  sole. 

" 

27 

Baltimore,  sole,  , 

'■ 

25 

Lime,  best  sort, 

Cil.sk 

1  17 

120 

Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  of  2200  lbs. 

4  00 

Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  extia  clear,  , 

barrel 

27  00 

Navy,  mess.  .        . 

" 

bone,  middlings,  scarci'.      . 

*' 

Seeds,  Herd's  Grass, 

hiislipl 

3G2 

3  87 

Red  Top, 

*' 

75 

KO 

Red  Clover,  norlherr. 

pound 

12 

13 

Silk  Cocooss,  (American) 

luishc-l 

cwt. 

8.50 

900 

Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces,     , 

pmnul 

6,5 

75 

American,  full  blood,  waslicd. 

65 

do,        3-4ihs            do. 

" 

5.5 

68 

do.        1-2                 do. 

" 

60 

do,         1-4  and  common 

" 

40 

46 

Native  washed 

t' 

38 

CO 

f  Pulled  superfine, 

" 

58 

CO 

X.-6  1  1st  Lambs,    , 
■£  ^  <;  2d      do. 

" 

50 

53 

11 

40 

41 

^S  g.  1  3d      do. 

•1 

30 

35 

•s      (.  Isi  Spinning,    ,        . 

'I 

48 

50 

Southern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  cts. 

less  per  lb. 

PROVISION     MARKET, 


KlITAIL    PRICES, 


Hams,  northern, 
soulhern, 
Pork,  whole  ho; 
Poultry,    , 
Butter,  (tub) 
lump 
Egos, 

PoTA'r©>ES, 

Cider, 


pound 


SPLENDID  DAHIilA  ROOTS. 

Just  received  from  the  Lancaster  Gardens,  a  fine  assort- 
ment of  splendid  Dcililia  Roots,  For  sale  at  the  New  England 
Seed  Store, 


SOUTHERN  CI.OVER. 

Just  received  a  few  tierces  of  Southern  Clover,  for  sale  by 
march  16.  GEORGE  C.  BARRETT. 


■WANTED, 

500,000  Cucumberi  for  pickling, 
30,000  Mangoes, 

100  Bushels  Beans,  (or  which  a  fair  price  will  be  paid. 
Delivered  in  Boston  in  Ihi^  months  of  August  and  September 
next.     Enquire  at  this  oOice.  4tis  april  6. 


JJOOO  APPLE  TREES. 

For  sale  by  Jonas  Wyelh,  at  Fresh  Pond,  Cambridge.  The 
aboye  consi'st  principa'lly  of  Baldwins,  some  Russelts,  Por- 
ters, Greenings,  Blue  Pearmains,  Riiers.  and  a  few  Siberian 
Crab.  They  were  budded  in  1830,  and  are  probably  as 
prime  a  lot  of  apple  trees  as 
Boston. 

Cambridge,  March  30, 1836 


11    ioc)u,    ano    are  pn»ua,,i^     "« 
can  be  found  in  the  vicinity  ol 
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NEW  E  iN  G  L  A  N  D    V  A  tl  M  K  11 


APRIL,  30,   I83C. 


sas^s^maSii^ws'a 


THE  FRENCH  CLAIM. 
Afi'sung  by  Mr  Andrews  at  the  Tremont  Theatre. 
-     Tune—"  King  and  Countrymen." 
There  was  an  old  King  in  the  French  country, 

A  flaw  in  his  treaty  the  deputies  found— 
'Twas  all  about  twentyfive  millions  of  francs, 
Which  he  had  agreed  to  pay  Jonathan  down. 

And  when  the  time  it  had  come  round, 

That  he  should  the  money  to  Jonathan  pass. 

To  hand  over  the  deputies  wasn't  inclined, 

They  said  they'll  be  shot  if  they  furnished  the  brass. 

They  even  w   nt  so  far  as  to  hint 

That  the  King  himself  was  concerned  in  the  job; 
And  they'd  no  doubt  if  the  money  was  piid, 
Twould  half  of  it  rest  in  his  majesty's  fob. 

And  when  the  news  to  Jonathan  came. 

As  you  well  may  suppose  he  was  desperate  mad  ; 

For,  says  he,  when  a  fellow  has  made  a  fair  trade, 
To  ■'  dodge  tUo  question"  was  rather  too  bad. 

The  more  he  thought  on't  the  madder  he  grew. 
Until  he  vowed  by  the  great  horn  spoon. 

Unless  they  did  the  thing  that  was  right, 

He'd  give  them  a  licking,  and  that  pretty  soon. 

Now  when  they  saw  Jonathan's  dander  was  up. 
They  thought  it  best  a  new  course  to  take  ; 

And  they  said  they'd  pay  the  bill,  inietest  and  all, 
If  Jonathan  would  an  apolog;y  make. 

Now  when  these  new  terms  to  Jonathan  came, 

He  vow'd  up  and  down  that  he  never  would  do  it ; 

And  I  don't  think  that  there's  any  one  here. 
But  would  sooner  lose  all  than  he  shouldn't  stick  to  it. 

Such  "  tarnation"  ninnies  they  never  would  be, 
In  such  a  bad  cause  their  blood  to  spill ; 

If  they  do,  I  can  tell  e'ni,  betwixt  you  and  me. 

When  the  Yankees  get  fighting,  they  "  go  it  to  kill." 

Now  if  they  don't  do  the  thing  that  is  right. 
They'll  find  themselves  in  a  pretty  hubbub, 

For,  if  we  don't  get  justice  without, 

We'll  face  the  chaps  with  a  hickory  club. 

And  now,  Mr  King  of  the  French  country, 

Without  any  nonsense,  I'll  say  what  I  mean  — 

Ifyou  only  know  what  critters  we  be. 

You'd  just  as  lievc  fight  an  infernal  machine. 


catne  a  universal  favorite  with  the  workmen  ;  and 
from  the  iip|jarent  entire  alisence  of  intelligence, 
or  any  thing  like  ultimate  object,  he  was  received 
into  the  works,  to  every  part  of  which  he  had 
access,  lie  took  the  advantage  thus  oflfered,  and 
having  stored  his  memory  with  observations  on 
all  the  combinations,  ho  disappeared  from  among 
liis  kind  friemls,  as  lie  had  appeared,  no  one  knew 
whence  or  whither.  On  liis  return  to  England 
he  coniimmicated  his  information  to  some  friends, 
and  by  their  aid  the  necessary  buildings  were 
erected,  and  machinery  provided.  When,  at 
length,  everything  was  prepared,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  machinery  would  not  act  ;  at  all 
events,  it  did  not  answer  the  sole  end  of  its  erec- 
tion :  it  would  not  split  the  bars  of  iron.  Foley 
disapiieared  again,  and  it  was  concluded  that 
shame  and  mortification  at  its  failure  had  driven 
him  away  forever.  Not  so  ;  again,  though  some- 
what more  speedily,  he  found  his  way  to  the 
Swedish  iron  works,  where  he  was  received  most 
joyfully,  and  to  make  sure  of  their  fiddler,  be  was 
lodged  in  the  splitting  mill  itself.  Here  was  the 
aim  and  end  of  his  life  attained  beyond  his  utmost 
hopes.  He  examined  the  works,  and  very  soon 
discovered  the  cause  of  his  failure.  He  now  made 
drawings,  or  rude  tracings;  and  having  abided 
an  am)ile  time  to  verily  his  observations,  and  to 
impress  them  clearly  and  vividly  on  his  mind,  he 
made  his  way  to  the  port  and  onc3  more  returned 
to  England.  This  time  he  was  completely  suc- 
cessful, a?id  by  the  results  of  his  experience 
enriched  himself,  and  greatly  benefitted  his  coun- 
trymen.— J^eivhiryport  Herald. 

American   Energy A    merchant  from   New 

York,  was  at  the  London  Coffee  House,  in  Lud- 
gatehill;  when  the  news  of  the  great  fire,  which 
occurred  last  winter  in  that  city,  arrived.  His 
premises  were  totally  consumed,  and  bo  found 
liimself,  as  in  a  moment,  a  ruined  man.  His  plan, 
however,  was  instantly  formed.  In  fifteen  min- 
utes from  the  time  his  eye  had  rested  on  the  paper, 
a  chaise  and  four  was  at  the  door,  in  which  he 
hurried  to  Dover.  Arriving  in  the  night,  he  hired 
a  steamboat  for  75  guineas,  which  soon  landed 
him  at  Calais.  Thence  he  hastened  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition  to  Lyons.  He  reached  the  city 
eight  hours  before  the  news  of  the  fire,  and  em- 
ployed his  time  in  purchasing  silk  goods,  to  such 
an  extent,  and  on  such  terms  as  to  secure  a  profit 
of  at  least  £25,000,  the  destruction  being  princi. 
pally  of  French  silks,  and  to  so  large  an  amount 
as  to  require  more  thafi  all  the  existing  stock  at 
Lyons  to  make  it  good. — London  paper. 


300  PEAR  TREES. 

J.  M.  IVES,  offers  for  sale  at  his  grounds,  in  Salem,  Mass. 
Fine  Pear  Trees  of  ihe  following  kinds,  set  out  and  tested  by 
MrJIANNI.NCi,  viz.  Julienne,  Skinless,  Andrews,  Dix.Hlood- 
good,  Barlleu,  Gushing,  Long  Green,  Seckle,  Buffum,  Bleck- 
er's  Meadow,  Wilkinson,  U'Arembeig,  Raymond,  Charles 
of  Austria,  Beurre  DIel,  Bezi  iMonligny,  Capiamonl,  Healh- 
cot  Joljonnot,  Napoleon,  Sainmer  Thorn,  Summer  Fianc 
Real,  Princess  of  Orange,  Early  Kouselei,  Urhanisle,  Bon 
L  luis.  tee,  &c.  There  are  from  6  to  15  of  each  of  the  above 
varieties,  nearly  all  of  which  are  4  years  from  the  graft,  and 
are  fine  thrifty  trees. 
Salem,  April  13. 


HOUSE  and  LAND  FOR  SAL,E, 

Situated  in  Spring  street,  Koxbury,  distance  short  of  7 
miles  from  Boston.  I  he  House  and  Land  lately  occupied, 
and  improved  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Wliiiney,  next  beyond  the 
Church  there,  with  a  good  Barn  and  oui  houses,  all  in  excel- 
lent repair  ;  a  well  of  uncommon  fine  water,  with  pump,  and 
conveyed  by  aqueduct  lo  ihe  kitchen  ;  ten  acres  of  superior 
Land,  yielding  large  crops  of  hay  ;  also,  a  great  variety  of 
Pears,  Apples,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Currants,  Grapes,  &c- 
The  land  lies  on  a  slope,  die  summit  commanding  a  most  ex- 
tensive and  beautiful  prospect.  The  situation  is  remarkably 
healthy,  and  in  a  highly  respectable  neighborhood.  It 
would  be  a  very  desirable  summer  and  winter  residence  forf 
any  genllemau  fund  of  the  country.  'I'erms  of  payment 
would  be  made  easy.  For  further  particulars,  inquire  of 
GEO.  H.  GRAY  &  CO.  91  Kilby  strett,  or  Rev.  THO. 
GRAY.Roxbury.  march  30 


8000  MUIiBERRT  TREES. 

Upwards  of  8000  While  Mulberry  Trees,  (.Morus  Alba,) 
four  years  old,  now  standing  in  Danvers,  and  will  be  sold 
low,  as  diev  arc  to  be  removed  in  a  lew  days.  Apply  to  Mr 
BARRETT,  at  New  England  Farmer  Office,  or  loJOHN  M. 
IVES,  in  Salem,  Mass.  '  april  13. 


RURAIi  LIBRARY. 

This  is  a  monthly  periodical  of  32  large  octavo  pages,  de- 
voted 10  the  republication  of  Standard  Works  on  Agriculture, 
Gardening  and  Domestic  Economy.  The  plan  embraces  the 
reprint  of  works,  eirlire,  abridged  and  compiled.  The  most 
practical  works  with  their  engravings,  bollr  American  and 
Foreign.  The  price  is  only  two  dollars  per  annum, — a  sume 
that  will  furnish  every  subscriber  works  that  would  cost  from 
ten  to  thirty  or  (orly  dollars.  Published  by  H.  HUX- 
LEY, &  CO.,  at  Iheir  Agricultural  Seed  Store,  No.  2, 
Barcley  street,  New  York.  4t  march  23,  1826. 


ExTRAORDLVARV  Fact. — One  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary instances  of  perseverance  ever  record- 
ed, is  related  in  a  late  publication  in  England. 
The  discovery  of  the  process  of  siilitting  bars  of 
iron,  for  the  making  of  nails,  was  first  made  in 
Sweden,  and  the  consetpience  of  this  advance  in 
the  art  was  most  disastrous  to  the  manufacture  in 
England.  An  individual  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  works  at  Stourbridge,  by  the  name 
of  Foley,  was  all  at  once  missed,  and  was  not  seen 
again  for  three  or  four  years.  He  bad  mentally 
resolved  to  ascertain  by  what  means  the  process 
of  .splitting  bars  of  iron  was  aci  omplishcd  ;  and 
without  communicating  his  intention  lo  a  single 
human  being,  ho  proceeded  to  Hull,  and  thence, 
without  funds,  worked  hispassai,fe  to  the  Swedish 
iron  port.  Arrived  in  Sweden,  he  took  up  the 
occupation  of  a  fiddler,  and   after  a   time,  he  be- 


Candor. — Dr  Palcy  once  received  a  letter  froin 
a  farmer  in  the  I'oilouing  tcrjiis: — "  kev.  Sir,  I 
request  your  honor's  acceptance  of  a  hare,  as  1 
mean  to  ask  a  favor  in  a  short  time."  Palcy  re- 
marked, on  handing  the  letter  to  a  friend,  to  read 
aloud  at  a  party  of  sub-deanry  : — "  Many  thousand 
presents  have  been  made  with  the  same  intention, 
yet  the  motive  was  never  so  honestly  avowed  be- 
fore." 

«'  Give  me  a  cent,"  said  a  black-eyed  urchin  of 
five,  to  his  teacher,  the  other  day.  "  Vv'hat  will 
you  do  with  it.'"  "Why,  I'll  buy  two  pipes," 
said  the  boy  as  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  dirty 
half  fig  of  tobacco,  "and  we'll  have  a  sn)oke." 

Philosophy  is  satisfied,  if  it  rectify  a  few  grtrss 
viees  ;  but  the  aim  of  Christianity  is,  to  purify 
the  whole  heart. 


WlIVSHIPS^   ESTABLISHAIENT. 

All  orders  forwarded  by  mail  will  be  executed  with  prompt- 
ness, or  plants  may  be  selected  by  persons  visiting  the  Nur- 
series. 

Just  received  from  Europe,  a  large  quantity  of  productions, 
among  them,  new  and  superior  Gooseberry  Trees,  from  Scot- 
land, with  specimens  of  fruit  preserved  in  alcohol. 

SILVER  LEAF  ABELE  TREES,  a  suitable,  and  very 
ornamental  for  islands,  sea  coasts,  or  public  grounds,  at  rea- 
sonable rates,  by  the  hundred  or  thousand  ;  remarkable  for 
its  beauty  and  quick  and  vigorous  grow  h. 

Brighton,  April  13. 


BELLADOIVIVA   L.I1.IES, 

Extra  large  and  fresh,  just  received  at  the  N.  E.  Seed  Store. 
April  13. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  PARMER 

Is  published  every  Wednesday  Evening,  at  ^3  per  annum, 
payable  at  Ihe  end  of  (he  year  —  but  those  who  pay  within 
sixty  days  from  the  lime  of  subscribing,  are  entitled  to  a  de- 
duction of  fifty  cents. 

03=  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  payment 
being  made  in  advance. 
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INDIAN    CORN 

MADE  WITHOUT  TILLAQE  AFTER  PLANTING. 
I  the  Editor  of  tile  Farmers'  Rccister  : 
By  experiment,  I  have  arrived  at  some  conclu- 
)iis  in  regard  to  tlie  onltnre  of  Indian  corn, 
hicli  1  think  are  of  importance  to  planters  in  the 
iithern  states.  I  commiinieate  them  for  the  nse 
■  the  pnblic  with  great  hesitation,  because  they 
e  directly  at  variance  with  the  received  opinions 
1  the  subject. 

The  early  part  of  my  life  was  spent  in  agricul- 
iral  pursuits — and  hence,  if  there  were  no  other 
lasou,  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  every  thing  rela- 
og  to  agriculture.  L  noticed,  very  early,  the 
-eat  difficulty  in  transplanting  siiccensfully  the 
oung  corn  plants.  Whence  comes  this,  but  from 
reaking  the  roots  in  taking  the  plant  up  ?  How 
it  th^n,  that  intelligent  planters  affirm  the  doc- 
ine,  that  one  chief  object  of  ploughing  corn,  is 
cut  its  roots  ?  If  breaking  the  roots  of  young 
om  in  transplanting  it,  is  really  fatal  to  its  future 
TOWth,  must  not  breaking  its  roots  with  the 
tough,  when  it  is  older,  and  the  season  hotter, 
a  serious  injury  to  it?  Any  other  conclusion 
eeins  to  mc  to  be  at  variance  with  the  general 
Bonoiny  of  nature.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
en  be,  in  truth,  but  two  reasons  for  ploughing  or 
loeing  corn  —  1st,  to  destroy  grass  and  weeds  ; 
md  2d,  to  keep  the  soil  loose,  that  the  roots  may 
•enetrate  easily,  in  search  of  their  proper  food. 
:5ut  in  accomplishing  these  two  purposes,  great 
ujury  must  be  done  to  the  corn,  by  breaking  its 
oots.  Can  we  not  accomplish  both  the.se  end.s, 
nd  at  the  same  time  keep  clear  of  the  attendant 
nischief?     I  think  we  can. 

Last  spring  I  planted  a  small  piece  of  poor 
'round  —  first  breaking  it  up  well.  The  rows 
were  made  three  feet  apart,  and  the  stalks  lefl 
ibout  a  foot  apart  in  the  drill.  The  ground  had 
jeen  very  foul  last  year  with  crab  grass,  whoso 
seed  matured.  The  corn  was  not  well  up  this 
spring  before  the  grass  began  to  appear.  \V'heu 
the  corn  had  about  four  or  five  blades,  the  young 
irrass  completely  covered  the  ground,  and  the  corn 
was  turning  yellow.  I  spread  a  small  quantity  of 
stable  manure  around  the  corn,  and  covered  the 
whole  ground  three  or  four  inches  deep  with 
leaves  from  the  forest,  taking  care  to  do  this  when 
the  ground  was  wet,  and  the  leaves  also,  that  they 
might  not  be  blown  away,  and  to  leave  the  tops 
of  the  young  corn  uncovered.  In  ten  days  there 
was  not  a  particle  of  living  grass  to  be  found,  and 
the  corn  had  put  on  that  deep  bluish  green  which 
always  betokensa  healthful  condition  of  the  plant. 
From  the  day  the  corn  w.is  planted  until  after 
the  fodder  was  pulled,  and  the  tops  cut,  nothing 
more  was  done  with  it,  and  the  result  is  a  product 
at  the  rate  offortytwo  bushels  to  the  acre  —  al)out 
one  third  of  the  stalks  having  two  ears  on  each  of 
them. 


1  noted,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  : — 

1st.  The  corn  treated  thus,  was  always  ahead 
ofsome  planted  alongside  of  it,  and  treated  in 
the  usual  way. 

2d.  It  ripened  at  least  ten  days  sooner  than 
other  corn,  planted  at  the  same  time. 

3d.  During  the  hottest  and  dryest  days  the 
blades  never  twisted  up,  as  did  other  corn  in  the 
neighborhood. 

4th.  In  the  dryest  weather,  on  removing  the 
leaves,  the  ground  was  found  to  be  moist  to  the 
surface,  and  loose,  as  deep  as  it  had  been  at  first 
broken  up. 

5th.  The  heaviest  rains  had  scarcely  any  effect 
in  washing  away  the  soil,  or  making  it  hard. 

It  certaiidy  will  require  less  labor  to  produce 
corn  in  this  way,  than  in  the  usual  mode.  And 
even  if  it  required  piore,  we  have  the  consolation 
to  knosv,  that  while,  by  tlie  old  mode,  every  hour's 
work  is  an  injury  to  the  land,  by  this  mode,  every 
hour's  work  is  making  the  land  better ;  for  few 
things  can  lie  better  manure  than  the  coating  of 
leaves  put  on  in  smnmer,  when  ploughed  in  the 
winter  or  spring  following. 

I  used  leaves  raked  up  in  the  forest,  because  of 
these  there  is  an  ample  supply  within  the  reach 
of  almost  every  person — and  beciuse  there 
seems,  from  my  observation,  to  be  a  strong  anti- 
pathy between  dead  and  decaying  forest  leaves, 
and  crab  gras.s,  that  most  harassing  foe  of  agricul- 
turists. 

I  make  this  communication,  as  I  have  already 
said,  with  hesitation,  because  the  idea  of  raising 
corn  without  ploughing  aivd  hoeing,  and  at  the 
.same  time  improving  the  land,  by  protecting  it 
against  the  influence  of  a  scorching  sun  and  wash- 
ing rains,  is  so  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  univer- 
sal practice  for  ages.  The  thing  is,  however,  at 
least,  worthy  of  further  trial.  It  may  lead  to  most 
important  results.  Those  who  think  the  plan 
worth  any  attention,  may  easily  make  an  experi- 
ment with  an  acre  or  two,  and  note  carefully  its 
progress  through  the  summer.  If  they  are  satis- 
fied, after  the  trial,  that  there  is  anything  in  it,  to 
extend  the  o])eration  will  not  be  a  difficult  matter. 

If,  on  experiment,  it  should  be  found  advisable 
to  extend  the  operation,  the  proper  way  would  be, 
I  think,  to  collect  the  leaves  in  winter,  and  depo- 
site  them  in  heaps  on  the  ground  on  which  they 
are  to  be  used,  and  the  next  spring,  during  a  wet 
season,  after  the  corn  is  up,  spread  them,  taking 
care  to  leave  the  tops  of  the  young  corn  uncovered. 

There  is  one  very  important  result  that  must 
follow  the  success  of  this  plan  on  a  large  scale  — 
and  it  was  with  an  eye  chiefly  to  that  result,  that 
my  experiment  was  undertaken.  The  constant 
e.Tcuse  for  not  improving  our  land,  is,  that  where 
cotton  is  grown,  the  time  necessary,  first  to  culti- 
vate the  growing  crop  properly — next  to  gather 
it,  and  then  to  prepare  for  a  new  crop,  leaves  the 
planter  no  time  to  collect  manuie.  My  jilan  will 
put  an  end  to  that  excuse  at  once  ;  for  wherever 
leaves  are  to  be  had,  half  the  time  usualiy  bcstc.v. 


ed  on  working  the  com  crop  in  the  usual  way, 
spent  in  gathering  leaves  and  putting  them  on  the 
ground,  instead  of  ploughing  it,  may  in  a  short 
time,  accomplish  everything  that  can  be  desired  in 
the  way  of  manuring. 

Why  may  not  the  same  process  answer  in  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  *  If  it  keeps  the  ground  sort 
and  moist,  and  prevents  the  growth  of  grass  and 
weeds  in  a  corn  crop,  it  will  surely  have  the  same 
effect  with  cotton  —  and  be  the  moans,  further, 
of  preserving  the  cotton,  when  the;  bolls  open, 
from  all  the  injury  it  sustains  from  the  soil  in  wet 
seasons.  This  is,  however,  but  speculation.  Let 
it  be  tested  by  actual  experiment. 

James  CaMak. 

Mherts,  Ga.  Oct.  10,  1835. 


PREMIUM  ON  liAND  AND  CROPS. 

At  the  late  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Agricultural 
Society,  Mr  William  Clark,  Jr.  of  Nortliam(Pton, 
presented  his  claim,  and  obtained  the  Society's 
iiighest  premium,  offered  "on  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  land  reclaimed  and  crops  therefrom,  accom- 
panied with  a  written  description  of  the  manage- 
ment, condition  and  worth  of  the  land,  before  and 
since  reclaimed."  The  Executive  Committee 
have  the  privilege  of  presenting  a  detailed  account 
thereof,  and  would  be  very  happy  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  exhibiting  many  other  similar  experi- 
ments made  by  our  enterprLsing  farmers.  Mr 
Clark  also  obtained  the  Society's  highest  premium 
for  the  greatest  quantity  of  Indian  Corn  raised  the 
past  year  upon  another  tract  of  land. 

To  thfi  Executive  Commiuee  of  the  Hampshire,  Hampden  and 
Franklin  ,\gricultural  Society  : — 

Gentlemen — In  the  spring  of  1834,  I  com. 
menced  ploughing  for  a  crop  of  corn,  a  field  of 
about  fourteen  acres.  In  various  parts  of  the  field 
were  swales,  wet,  springy  places  and  swamp  holes, 
some  parts  of  which  were  covered  with  water 
most  of  the  season,  sonle  with  moss  and  small 
bushes,  and  others  with  sedge  and  coarse  grass, 
amounting  in  all  to  four  or  five  acres.  The  best 
part  of  this  wet  land  was  mown  in  1833,  and  gave 
of  poor  hay  but  little  more  than  eni  ugh  to  pay 
the  expense  of  gathering  ;  the  remainder  was 
entirely  unproductive  and  probably  ever  had  been. 

As  it  was  desirable  that  these  (ilaces  should  be 
something  more  than  mere  nuisances,  and  if  ;;os- 
sible,  the  whole  field  wear  the  appearance  of  civ- 
ilization ;  it  became  a  question  for  consideration, 
whether  it  could  be  done  in  such  manner  as  that 
the  produce  would  pay  the  expense.  After  a, 
careful  view  of  the  ground,  it  was  thought  that 
the  plough  would  be  the  readiest  and  least  expen- 
sive instrument  for  draining  ofi"  the  water  as  well 
as  subduing  the  wild  grass  and  shrubs, 

A  long  swale  running  nearly  through  the  lot 
with  a  moderate  descent,  gave  a  good  opportunity 
to  drain  with  the  plough,  not  oidy  the  water  that 
was  oozing  out  over  its  surface,  but  also  that  froiT» 
the  springs  anil  wet  lands  on  either  side. 

The  largest  basin  or  swamp  hole  —  amounting 
io  about  half  an  acre,  including  the  belt  of  smal! 
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bushes  and  balk  armind  it,  and  situated  near  the 
highest  pai't  of  the  lot,  was  laid  dry  hy  an  nnder 
or  covered  drain  of  about  six  rods  in  length,  cnt 
throngli  llie  rim  of  the  basin,  previous  to  ploogli- 
il'ig  ;  llie  other  parts  were  drained  of  the  surface 
water  without  the  use  of  the  spade,  by  drawing 
the  first  furrow,  when  striking  out  the  lands  or 
ridges,  at  such  places  as  would  cut  off  the  springs, 
and  in  such  directions  as  would  give  sufficient 
fall  to  the  water,  and  lead  it  into  the  main  f^irrow 
in  the  long  swale.  Considerable  care  was  neces- 
sary to  strike  out  the  ridges,  so  that  when  the 
}):oughing  v.-as  finished,  liie  furrows  sliould  not 
■only  have  a  good  descent,  but  lead  off  the  water 
without  further  labor  in  opening  communications 
from  one  to  the  other. 

After  the  superabimdance  of  water  was  thus 
taken  off,  and  the  ground  became  so  solid  that  it 
could  be  ploughed.,  which  was  in  a  day  or  two, 
— the  whole  was  turned  over  ;  care  being  taken 
that  none  of  the  former  growth  should  be  left  on 
the  surface,  but  all  turned  undtr  to  the  depth  of 
five  or  six  inches  ;  if  possible,  without  bringing 
up  much  of  the  poor  snl>soil.  And  to  drain  the 
ground  yet  more  perfectly  after^it  was  plouglied, 
the  furrovTs  were  deepened  by  luisning  the  plough 
'through  them  a  second  time,  and  the  loose  earth 
hauled  out  upon  th«  ridges.  After  it  became 
Bufficiently  dry  lo  work,  it  was  rolled,  and  about 
twenty  cart  i)uck  loads  to  the  acre  of  horse  man- 
ure, was  spread  froni  the  cart  over  the  surface 
-and  httrrowed  in. 

ITue  other  parts  of  the  field  having  been  treated 
"in  the  same  manner,  except  the  draining,  the 
whole  was  planted  with  corn,  in  rows  without 
regard  to  furrows  or  drains  except  not  planting  in 
them.  When  harrowing  the  corn,  particular  care 
was  taken  not  to  disturb  the  sod,  and  at  each  time 
of  hoeing,  the  ground  was  kept  as  level  as  possi- 
ble, except  the  water  furrows  or  drains  were 
cleared  of  the  earth  that  the  harrow  in  crossing 
them  had  liaulcd  in,  and  a  free  passag;  for  the 
water  at  all  times  maintained.  At  the  last  time  of 
hoeing,  the  whole  field  was  sown  with  grass  seed 
and  also  with  about  half  a  bushel  of  plaster  to  the 
acre.  The  whole  crop  of  corn,  as  ascertained  by 
the  admeasurement  of  the  ears,  \i'as  about  thirty 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre,  and  had  probably 
BuflTercd  a  diminutiou  of  about  t'.vcntyfivc  per 
cent,  from  the  severity  of  the  drought  at  the  time 
the  corn  was  filling  out. 

In  the  wet  or  those  parts  of  the  field  more  par- 
ticularly under  consideration,  the  crop  of  corn  on 
the  average  was  light,  perhaps  not  over  two  thirds 
the  average  of  the  whole  field,  or  twenty  bushels 
to  the  acre,  although  in  some  places  where  the 
draining  was  the  most  perfect  and  took  effect 
early  in  the  season,  it  was  very  good. 

The  grass  seed  took  well,  and  after  the  corn 
and  stalks  were  cleared  off",  the  field  contrasted 
finely  with  its  former  appearance.  The  brown 
and  sere  plain,  the  jnossy  bog  and  heathy  knoll, 
were  clothed  in  green.  No  cattle  were  allowed 
to  go  on  it,  nor  was  it  fed  at  all,  except  a  little  by 
trespass. 

In  the  spring  of  1835,  after  the.  ground  was 
settled  so  as  not  to  poach,  it  was  rolled  to  reset 
the  grass  roots  that  might  be  partially  thrown  out 


according  to  common  usage,  not  ready  to  cut. 
The  reclaimed  land  suffered  the  least  frojn  the 
drought  and  gave  an  average  of  about  one  and  a 
ha  f  tons  to  the  acre,  while  that  of  the  whole 
field  was  about  one  ton.  The  hay  was  a  fair 
mixture  of  Clover,  Herds'-grass  and  Redtop. 

Immediately  after  the  first  crop  was  oflf,  half  a 
bushel  of  planter  was  sown  to  the  acre.  The 
second  crop  was  principally  clover,  and  the 
reclaimed  land  at  this  cutting  also  gave  much  the 
best  grass,  probably  an  average  of  not  less  than 
two  tons  to  the  acre.  The  average  of  the  whole 
field  was  souiulliiiig  over  one  and  a  half  tons,  as 
ascertained  by  the  jfctual  weight  of  about  twenty 
tons  sold  from  the  field.  One  of  your  committee 
went  over  the  ground  and  viewed  the  crop  at  the 
last  cutting.  It  is  impossible  to  state  precisely  the 
expense  of  removing  the  stone  and  stumps,  and 
that  of  ploughing,  cultivation  and  gathering  the 
crops  of  the  reclaimed  land,  or  the  value  of  its 
products  separately,  as  the  labor  was  performed 
in  connection  with  that  of  the  whole  field,  and  no 
separate  account  was  kept  with  any  given  part 
of  it. 

T  will,  however,  submit  the  following  estimate, 
as  being  in  my  opinion  not  far  from  correct, 
taking  the  average  of  the  reclaimed  land,  or  that 
part  of  the  field  which  before  gave  no  valuable 
product. 

one  acre  swamp. 
1834.  Dr.  1834.  Cr. 

To     clearing     for  By  20  bu.  at  75c.     $15 

plough  $3  00  Stalks  1 
To  ploughing  3  00  


1835. 
By   3   1-2  tons    Hay 
sold  in   the   field, 
at$10i>et  ton,    $35 

$51 

4S 

Balance  creditor,  $3 


To  20  loads  manure  20  00  $16 

To  rolling,  harrow- 
ing and  clearing 
drains  2  00 

To    planting    and 

cultivating   corn    6  00 

To  seed  corn,  grass 

seed,  and  plaster    2  50 

To  Harvesting  2  00 

$38  50 

1835. 

To  rolling,  clearing 
drains  and  plas- 
tPiing  $1  50 

To  cutting  and  ma- 
king two  crops 
hay  ut  $4  the 
cut  8  00 

9  50 

38  50 

$4S  00 

The  profit,  thus  far,  if  it  may  be  called  a  profit, 
is  small,  but  that  the  l;ind  is  as  thoroughly  sub- 
dued and  weM  fitted  for  future  profit,  as  it  would 
have  been,  under  the  usual  three  years'  siege 
of  plough  and  drag,  anrl  at  very  much  less  ex- 
pense, 1  think  will  not  be  questioned.  From  the 
most  worthless  and  barren,  it  has  become  the  most 
valuable  and  productive  jiart  of  the  fiehl,  and  the 
crops  in  two  year.",  to  say  the  least,  have  paid  the 
exi-ense    of    the    improvement.     The    crop     the 


necessary  to  turn  under  the  present  sod,  it  can  be 
done  at  tniich  less  than  lialf  the  expense  of  the 
former  operation. 

Respectfully,  your  most  obdt.  servt. 

William  Clark,  Jr.     . 
Northampton,  March,  1836. 


by  the  frost,  crush  the  corn  stubs,  ,ind  level  for  the  I  coming  year,  other  things  being  equal,  will  im- 
scythe.  Having  a  preference  for  early  cut  clover,  .loubtedly  be  as  profitable  as  that  of  the  la.st  year 
It  vyas  mown  in  June,  part  of  that  on  the  reclaim-    and   i.robably  valuable    crops   will    betaken   "with 


,  ,       ,  ,       .  ■  I jirobably 

ed  land  having  begun  to  lodge,  although  the  fiehl  I  little   more  than 


jpi 
expense    of    gathering    for 


A  WAY  TO  GROW  earlv  POTATOES. — On  Walk- 
ing out  the  other  afternoon,  in  comjiany  with  some 
Other  friends,  we  were  caught  in  a  thunder-storm, 
and  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  a  farm  house,  the 
owner  of  which  was  known  to  one  of  the  party. 
During  the  storm,  the  conversation  turned  upon 
ganlening,  and  our  host  gave  us  a  |)lan  for  raising 
new  potatoes,  which  I  seijd  you.  It  may  appear 
strange,  but,  as  he  says,  he  has  tried  it,  and  found 
it  to  answer  very  well.  At  all  events,  I  think  it 
worthy  of  consideration  and  a  trial.  I  give  his 
own  words,  so  far  as  my  recollection  serves  : — 

"  I  was  getting  up  my  potatoes  one  year,  in  that 
fiehl  below  the  house,  when  the  thought  struck 
me,  that  by  planting  the  smallest  of  them  again, 
immediately,  they  would  grow,  and  I  should  have 
new  potatoes  very  early.  I  resolved  to  try  the 
scheme.  1  had  no  hothouse  or  greenhouse,  and 
was  therefore  to  hit  on  a  plan  for  keeping  off"  the 
frost,  which  I  did  as  follows.  I  chose  a  part  of 
the  field  in  which  I  was  working,  and  made 
trenches  alofig  the  toji  and  the  sides  to  keep  it  dry. 
I  then  covered  it  a  few  inches  deep  with  litter,  and 
put  on  a  few  inches  of  soil,  and  planted  the  pota- 
toes, covering  them  again  with  soil.  In  order  to 
keep  the  earth  from  falling  down  and  smothering 
them,  when  they  began  to  shoot,  I  stuck  sticks  and 
brushwood  over  the  last  layer  of  soil,  and  jjut  on 
a  quantity  of  litter,  covering  the  whole  with  soil. 
One  of  my  neighbors  who  saw  me,  was  surj^rised, 
and  said  he  was  sure  I  should  have  nothing  in  the 
end,  but  I  told  him  to  come  again  on  new  year's 
day,  and  we  should  see.  We  did  so,  and  we 
opened  ths  bed  and  found  new  potatoes  about  the 
size  of  a  marble;  I  then  told  Idm  I  would  leave 
it  until  the  6th  of  March.  I  did  so,  and  on  open- 
ing it  again,  the  new  potatoes  were  as  large  as  an 
egg,  exceedingly  well  tasted,  and  quite  mealy.  I 
showed  some  to  the  gardeners  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, who  would  scarcely  believe  me,  when  I  told 
them  how  I  had  grown  them." 

The  situation  in  which  they  were  grown,  and 
which  I  myself  saw,  was  on  the  north  side  of  a 
hill,  in  the  northern  part  of  Lancashire,  not  on  the 
warmest  situation  in  the  world,  as  you  may  im- 
agine. 

The  idea  of  growing  potatoes  in  the  manner 
above  stated,  is  good,  but  my  informant's  mode  is, 
I  think,  capable  of  improvement.  If,  instead  of 
the  side  of  a  field,  an  old  hot-bed  were  used,  and 
hoops  placed  so  as  to  jirevent  the  soil  from  fiilling 
down  and  pressing  down  on  the  young  shoots, 
which  would  not  grow  very  high,  as  potatoes 
when  deprived  of  light  ilo  not  grow  so  much 
above-ground  as  they  do  naturally,  1  think  early 
potatoes  might  be  raised  without  any  expense.  I 
Intend  to  try  it,  at  all  events,  and  hope  some  of 
your  readers  will  do  so  likewise. — 'Mancuniensis,' 
in  the  Baltimore  Farmer. 


ift' 


Corn  Rolls. — lake  a  quart  of  meal,  a  spoon- 
ful of  lard,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  yeast  ;  mix  with 
warm  water  until  the  dough  is  quite  soft.  >;et  it 
in  a  warm  place  at  night  to  ri.se,  and  bake  it  in  a 
pan  or  in    cakes  in  an   oven   for  breakfast.     This 


ID  general   was  backward,  not  in   full   bloom,  and  j  several   years  to   come.      And    when    it  becomes    bread  will  bake  very  well  in  a  stove. 


voli.xiv.no.  4a. 
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Re.mkdt  fob  the  bluody  IMuRHAiN. — A  cor- 
ss|iondeiit  of  tlie  Genesee  Fariiier,  g:vfs  in  tlie 
illowiii^  extrucl  of  a  letti-r,  a  very  siiii|ile  remedy 
jr  lliis  disease.     Ho  s;iys: — 

"!n  answer  to  uii  inquiry  in  ihe  Farmer  a  few 
reeks  since,  1  would  slate,  that  I  had  an  ox  at- 
jcked  with  tho  bloody  murrain  this  winter,  so 
iolently,  that  in  two  or  tliree  hours  lie  had  dis- 
harged  between  three  and  fom-  gallons  of  lilood. 
remenihered  to  have  lieard  it  said  years  ago,  that 
c  green  leaves  of  the  njullein,  steeped  in  milk, 
as  a  certain  remedy.  1  lost  no  time  till  I  found 
lome  of  the  leaves,  having  to  dig  under  the  snow 
"or  tliem.  They  were  steeped  in  new  nii.k,  ami 
Ibont  tliree  quai  ts  of  tlie  tea  poured  off  without 
itraiuing,  given  to  the  ox,  which  produced  an  itn- 
nediate  cure.  I  have  since  known  a  cow  cured 
n  the  same  way." 

'I'lie  above  remedy  being  a  simple  one,  and  the 
ngredients  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer, 
should  certainly  entitle  it  to  the  test  of  experiment 
with  every  one  who.  may  have  any  of  his  cattle 
ElfBicted  with  this  dreadful  and  fatal  malady.  We 
luhlish  it  with  the  view  of  eliciting  attention,  and 
t'ould  respectfully  suggest  to  such  of  our  readers, 
r  others,  as  may  try  its  curative  powers  to  makt 
eport  of  the  cases  to  us,  in  order  that,  if  it  really 
bould  prove  to  be  a  certain  remedy,  the  owners 
of  stock  generally  may  be  able  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  information. 


The    Season Never  since   our  residence   in 

Louisiana,  have   we  known   so  unfavorable  a  sea- 
son for  gardening.      Eariy  in  February  the  weather 
was  so  soft  as  to  tenijit  the  industrious  gardener 
to  commence  planting,  and  not  a  week  has  passed 
jince    without    our   being  visited   by  a    blighting 
ttrost.     Crop  after  crop  of  tender  vegetables  have 
hbeen  cut  off,  and  the  tirst  of  April  tinds  our  gar- 
lideus  in   about  the  state   of  forwardness  they  are 
'generally  on  the  first  of  March  of  other  years.     In 
'  addition  to  our  cold  spring,  our  seeds  liave  either 
not  been  good,  or  the  earth  has  been  sa  cold  that 
they   would   not  vegetate   freely.      Even   seeds  of 
our  own  raising,  tiie  egg  plant,   has  come   up  but 
sparsely. 

Cabbage  lice  are  insects  well  known  to  every 
person  conversant  with  a  garden.  These  have 
been,  and  yet  are  more  numerous  and  destructive 
in  the  garden  of  the  Erlitor,  than  ever  before 
known.  We  have  j)urchased  turnips  from  a 
Kentucky  boat,  of  a  quality  not  found  in  Louisi- 
ana, which  we  planted  out.  They  were  covered 
with  lice  as  soon  as  they  j)ut  out  new  leaves,  and 
one  entire  half  in  nundjer  has  perished.  Expect- 
ing a  free  use  of  ashes  would  destroy  or  drive  off 
these  troublesome  insects,  we  made  the  trial  with- 
out effect.  The  only  benefit  derived  from  any 
application,  has  lieen  that  of  strong  soap  suds. 

It  is  not  cabbage  and  turnips  alone,  that  have 
suffered  from  these  troublesome  insects.  With 
us  they  have  infested  every  vegetable  of  last  year's 
planting,  which  lias  put  forth  tender  leaves  or 
sprouts.  Thus  far  we  have  not  seen  them  on 
vegetables  of  this  spring's   planting. — Lou.  Jour. 


Important  Invention. — Mr  William  Kean,  of 
Haverstraw,  has,  in  conjunction  with  MrTliaddeus 
Selleck,  obtained  letters  patent  for  a  machine  for 
cutting  screws,  which  probably  excels  anything  of 
the  kind  now  in  use  in  Europe  or  America.  'Ihe 
principle  of  the  machine  consists  in  circular  dies, 
which  have  a  motion  towards  each  other,  while, 


at  the  same  liuie,  they  make  upwards  of  500  revo- 
lutions a  minute.  The^a  dies  receive  the  screws 
at  the  top  of  a  cast  iron  pot  in  which  they  are 
secured,  and  when  it  obtains  its  proper  thread,  it 
is  thrown  off  by  means  of  an  inner  S|iindle,  ami 
another  insiantly  takes  its  place,  the  dies  preserving 
their  usual  velocity,  without  changing  their  rotary 
motion.  The  saving  of  screws  is  another  impor- 
tant consideration  in  (avor  of  these  machines,  as 
it  is  difficult  to  s|)oil  one  upon  them.  Their  con- 
struction is  simple,  and  we  understand  that  one, 
containing  four  sets  of  dies,  and  upon  which  a 
boy  can  turn  off' thirty  gross  per  day,  can  be  built 
at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $150.  They  are  now  in 
operation  at  Selleck  &  Keau's  Screw  Factory  at 
Samsondale,  in  this  town. 

Tlie  above  article  is  copied  from  a  late  number 
of  the  North  River  Times,  pnldished  at  Haver- 
straw, N.  Y.  'ihe  machine  therein  sjjoken  of, 
will,  undoubtedly,  perform  all  that  is  said  of  it, 
but  as  to  its  "excelling  anything  of  the  kind  in 
Europe  or  America,"  that  must  be  a  great  mistake. 
A  machine  has.rccently  been  invented  by  C.  Read 
&  Co.  of  Worcester,  which  will  cut  30  gross  of 
screws  per  day,  with  one  pair  of  dies;  and  one 
boy  can  tend  from  two  to  four  machines,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  ^crew.  They  have 
several  of  the  above  now  in  operation  at  their 
manufactory.  We  understand  they  contemplate 
extending  their  works,  being  unable,  at  present,  to 
irieet  the  demand  for  their  screws. 


Hard  ■  Times. — A  famine,  among  both  man 
beast,  seems  to  pervade  almost  an  entirj  section 
of  our  country.  It  is  indicated  by  the  extrava- 
gant prices  of  labor  and  provisions  of  every  kind, 
and  the  sufferings  which  scarcity  seems  to  have 
imposed  upon  the  brute  creation.  It  is  a  novel 
state  of  things,  in  a  country  with  a  population  so 
sparse  as  our  own,  and  with  such  a  superabun- 
dance of  soil  devoted  exclusively  to  agriculture. 
In  a  kingdom  like  Ireland,  where  the  mass  of  the 
population  subsist  upon  one  particular  species  of 
vegetable,  and  that  crop,  by  some  untoward  acci- 
dent, fails  to  yield  its  accustomed  amount,  scarcity 
is  often  felt,  and  among  the  extremely  poor,  whose 
resources  are  small,  famine  is  the  result.  The 
imperfect  condition  of  agricultural  science,  and 
the  little  tact  of  adapting  the  nature  of  supplies  to 
human  wants,  as  in  China,  as  well  as  in  Ireland, 
often  induces  much  human  as  well  as  animal  suf; 
fering.  But  such  a  state  of.  things  does  not  exist 
here.  Our  territory  is  almost  illimitable.  Popu- 
lation is  thin,  and  the  state  of  agriculture  is  much 
in  advance  of  many  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  old 
world.  The  variety  of  the  products  of  the  soil, 
too,  is  almost  beyond  coaiputatiou.  Vet  a  great 
scarcity  now  prevails  all  over  New  England,  and 
bread  stuffs  are  imported  from  starving  Europe, 
and  sold  in  this  land  of  plenty  at  a.  great  profit ! — 
JVorthampton  Courier. 


Drawing  Manure. — It  very  often  happens,  that 
early  in  spring,  the  weather  does  not  admit  of 
much  work  being  done  on  the  farm,  and  advan- 
tage may  frequently  be  taken  of  this  season  to 
draw  out  the  manure  which  has  collected  in  cattle 
yards  during  winter  ;  and  the  work  will  be  much 
facilitated,  if,  as  often  occurs,  a  small  depth  of 
snow  lies  upon  the  ground.  In  order  to  prevent 
loss  from  evaporation  and  the  washing  of  rain, 
manure  drawn  now  should  he  left  in  heaps,  as 
large  as  convenience  will  admit,  and  not  be  spread 


until  ttie  day  it  \n  to  l)e  ploughed  under.  Farmers 
who  have  fresh  manure  now  on  hand,  shoulil  on 
no  consideration  whatever,  snflir  it  to  be  unap- 
plied during  thesunimer.  'I  he  loss  from  ferment- 
ation and  other  causes  has  been  proved  satisfacto- 
rily to  be  at  least  fifiy  per  cent.  'I  herefore,  instead 
of  leaving-  it  to  waste  until  autumn,  apply  it  to  the 
corn  or  potato  crop  now  ;  and  the  benefit  derived 
from  it  by  this  crop  will  be  clear  gain.  For  the 
most  nutritious  part,  instead  of  escaping  as  it 
would  when  remaining  unapplied,  will  go  directly 
to  the  benefit  of  this  crop;  and  what  remains  of"  it 
by  autumn,  will  be  as  great  in  amount  as  it  would 
had  it  been  lying  idle  ;  and  will  beside,  be  much 
better  mixed  with  the  soil.  Anotherconsideration 
in  favor  of  this  practice  is,  tiiat  corn  is  most  ben- 
efitted by  fresh  or  unfermentcd  manure;  while 
wheat,  which  frequently  follows  corn,  admits  only 
of  the  nourishment  of  rotted  manure,  consequently 
if  it  is" applied  in  the  spring,  they  both  derive  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  from  it. —  Gen.  Far. 


Grafting  Wax.— We  would  advise  our  farm- 
ing friends  to  prepare,  in  the  course  of  this  month, 
when  stormy  days  prevent  work  abroad,  a  quan- 
tity of  grafting  wax  ;;  as  it  is  sometimes  inconve- 
nient to  allow  time  when  wanted,  and  the  hus- 
bandry of  time  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  success  in 
farming.  The  following  proportions  of  the  usual 
materials  have  been  recommended  as  good,  viz  : 
two  and  a  half  pounds  of  rosin,  one  pound  of 
beeswax,  and  one  pound  of  tallow  ;  or  one  pound 
rosin,  three  pounds  beeswax,  and  two  pounds  tal- 
low ;  but  the  recipe  we  use,  and  which  we  know 
to  be  good,  is  as  follows, — half  a  pound  of  tallow, 
one  pound  of  beeswax,  and  two  pounds  of  rosin, — 
the  whole  melted  together,  and  then  workerl  in 
water  like  shoemaker's  wax  into  rolls  for  use. 
Where  the  grafting  is  to  be  perforimsd  in  the 
nursery,  or  on  small  trees  or  branches,  the  most 
convenient  mode  of  applying  the  wax  in  by 
having  it  on  strips  of  muslin  of  a.  width  propor- 
tioned to  the  size  of  the  tree,  from  one  to  three 
inches.  These  strips  of  muslin  are  prepared  by 
taking  cotton  cloth,  cutting  it  into  stri]  s  and  dip- 
ping them  into  the  wax  when  melted.  When  the 
branches  are  large,  it  is  best  to  apply  the  wax 
directly  to  the  cut  limb,  and  when  of  a  proper 
consistence  and  temperature,  with  the  hands  kept 
slightly  greased,  the  use  of  this  composition  is 
perfectly  easy  and  effectual.  If  yon  make  a  little 
more  than  you  use  this  s|  ring,  it  will  not  lie  lost; 
we  have  some  two  years  o'd,  which  retains  all  its 
good  qualities. —  Genesee  Farmer. 


Silk  Company. —  It  is  with  much  pleasure  that 
we  state  to  the  friends  of  the  cultivation  o(  silk, 
that  the  Chester  county  Silk  Company  is  thorough- 
ly organized,  and  proceeding  with  great  dilligence 
in  the  object  of  their  corporation.  From  the  zeal 
and  Intel. igence  of  the  President  and  managers,  it 
will  commence  under  the  best  auspices. 

The  eom[)any  have  purchased  12  acres  of  the 
Matlack  estates  within  the  limits  of  the  borough. 
Two  acres  are  already  jiloughed,  and  one  thousand 
trees  of  several  years  growth  will  be  planted  in  a 
few  days.  The  company  have  also  sent  to  Balti- 
more for  a  (piantity  of  the  Chinese  mulberry. — 
IVest  Chester  Record. 


Railroad  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia. 
ft  is  rumored  that  the  Joint  Companies  have  de- 
termined to  make  tlieir  branch  Railroad  from  New 
Brunswick  through  Trenton. 
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[Krom  the  Genesee  :  armor. j 
PRUKINO  FOREST    ABfD  FRUIT    TREES. 

Tlie  oppiation  of  pruning,  like  every  other 
business  of  the  farm,  shoulil  be  the  result  of  sys- 
tem, anti  conducted  with  a  definite  and  well 
understood  olijoct,  a  course  very  different  from 
the  haphazard  manner  in  which  it  is  too  frequent- 
ly performed.  The  desired  shape  and  form  of  the 
tree — the  kind  of  tree  to  be  prune<I,  whether 
fruit  or  forest  tree,  should  he  considered,  and 
every  branch  should  be  cut  off  with  reference  to 
these  things.  It  is  evident  at  sight,  that  a  tree  to 
produce  fruit  in  perfection,  should  be  subjected  to 
a  very  different  treatment  from  one  intended  for 
forest  growth,  or  timber  alone.  In  the  first  a 
large  open  top  or  crown  is  required  — in  the  last, 
the  great  effort  should  be  to  keep  the  top  from 
spreading,  and  the  leading  stem  upright  and  free. 
In  order  to  keep  a  tree  perfectly  under  com- 
mand, and  the  direction  of  its  branches  under 
control,  pruning  should  be  commenced  when  the 
tree  is  small,  and  continued  yearly,  or  as  often  as 
the  operation  is  required.  Yet  in  riding  about 
the  country,  the  stunted,  scrubby  trees,  and  infe- 
rior fruit,  that  are  so  frequently  presented,  proves 
that  this  important  business  of  the  farm  is  mostly 

overlooked,    or    very   imperfectly  attended    to 

Fruit  trees  should  be  so  pruned  as  to  bring  every 
part  as  much  into  the  sun  and  air  as  possible. 
Some  kinds,  such  as  the  apple,  produce  fruit  in 
all  parts  of  the  top,  and  if  that  is  left  thick  and 
•compressed,  the  apples  in  the  interior  being  >ex- 
cjluded  from  liglit  and  air  will  be  small,  and  of  a 
very  inferior  quality.  Care  should,  therefore,  be 
taken  to  leave  such  branches  as  have  a  proper 
inclination  and  spread,  so  as  to  afford  the  greatest 
possible  exposed  surface  to  the  sun. 

The  training  of  two  U])right  stems,  as  we  fre- 
quently witness  in  fruit  orchards,  should  from  the 
first  be  carefully  avoided,  aiul  where  they  have 
been  permitted  to  exist,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
removing  one  of  them  from  the  tree.  When 
young,  such  a  stem  may  be  cut  off  without  injury, 
but  when  they  liave  become  large  they  cause  a 
large  wound  ;  still  it  is  better  to  run  the  risk  of 
this,  than  to  have  them,  when  heavily  laden  with 
fruit,  split  down,  as  they  most  assuredly  will,  and 
thus  destroy  the  tree.  Peach  and  plum  trees  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  this  result,  nor  indeed  are  any 
trees  entirely  exempt.  The  horizontal  branches 
are  so  firmly  supported  by  the  intertwining  cif 
their  fibres  with  those  of  the  main  stem,  that  they 
rarely  fail,  while  divided  upright  stems  nevei- 
firmly  unite,  and  are  therefore  always  in  danger. 
In  addition  to  the  difiiculty  of  giving  a  pro|)er 
shape  to  trees  when  ])iuning  has  been  long  ne- 
glected, another  serious  evil  must  be  encountered 
in  the  decayed  places  so  apt  to  occur  where  large 
branches  are  cut  off,  in  which  worms  and  insects 
find  a  harbor,  and  where  blue  birds  and  wood- 
peckers not  unfrequently  make  a  lodgment,  an<l 
thus  perpetuate  the  mischief  To  prevent  this 
evil,  most  of  our  respectable  farmers  and  ore  hard - 
ists  make  a  practice  of  covering  such  places  when 
the  wounds  are  first  made,  with  some  preparation 
which  will  exclude  air  and  moisture,  such  as  the 
wax  used   for  grafting — with   paint  laid   on  with 

a  brush  —  with  tar  thickened  with   brick  dust 

or,  what  in  the  situution  of  some  is  better  than 
any  of  these,  with  tar  Imrdtned  by  use  and  expo- 
sure, and  taken  from  the  axles  of  wagons,  carls, 
&.O.  Any  of  these  may  be  useful,  and  the  more 
so  in  proportion  to  their  durability,  as  such  cover- 


ing preserves  the  dry  wood  from  decomposition, 
and  by  the  exclusion  of  air,  somewhat  assists  the 
formation  of  new  wood  and  bark. 

As  to  the  ]iroper  time  of  |iruning,  various,  and 
in  effect,  contradictory  opinions  have  been  ad- 
vanced, almost  every  season  of  the  year  having 
been  alternately  proposed.  Mr  WcMahon,  in  his 
American  Gardener,  says,  "as  early  in  this  month 
(March)  as  possible,  finish  pruning  your  cherries 
and  |)lums — also  before  the  end  thereof,  your 
apple  and  pear  trees.  Peaches,  nectarines,  apri- 
cots, almonds,  quinces,  &c.  should  also  be  pruned 
eaily  in  the  monlli,  if  not  dune  before.  The  pru- 
ning of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  should  be  finished 
before  the  buds  begin  to  swell  or  push." 

Judge  Buel's  directions  for  pruning  are:  "Be- 
gin to  prun'e  when  the  tree  is  young;  cut  close 
and  smooth  to  the  bole  or  limb;  cut,  when  small, 
all  the  branches  which  will  require  to  be  removed 
at  a  more  advanced  period  of  growth  ;  do  not 
trim  to  excess  ;  do  not  prune  when  the  tree  bleeds ; 
and  prune  in  the  summer."  To  justify  the  inno- 
vation of  summer  pruning,  he  refers  to  Pontey 
and  Sang,  foreign  writers  of  merit,  the  first  of 
whom  says:  "As  a  general  rule,  summer  is  pre- 
ferable  to  winter  pruning"  —  and  the  latter  of 
whom  suspends  pruning  "  from  the  beginning  of 
February  to  the  middle  of  July,  but  carries  it  on 
during  every  other  season  of  the  year."  The 
tiine  recommended  by  Judge  Buel  for  summer 
pruning,  "  is  between  the  first  and  second  growth, 
late  in  June  or  early  in  July."  The  reasons  he 
assigns  for  suumiep  pruning  are,  "  1st.  It  causes 
no  loss  of  sap  ;  2d.  The  wounds  are  readily 
healed  by  the  aid  of  the  already  descending  elab- 
orated sap;  and  3d.  That  shoots  seldom  grow 
from  the  edges  of  wounds  made  in  summer  pru- 
ning." 

The  Genesee  Farmer,  vol.  3,  page  11,  says  : 

"  ?.lay  is  the  proper  month  for  pruning  in  this 
latitude." 

David  Thomas,  one  of  the  best  authorities,  says 
— "  In  regard  to  the  season  for  trimming,  I  am 
rather  partial  to  the  winter,  or  indeed  to  any  time 
when  the  sap  does  not  flow.  The  stumi)  lieing 
comparatively  dry,  especially  if  we  defer  the  coat- 
ing for  a  few  days,  I  have  believed  it  in  a  better 
condition  to  receive  the  paint,  than  when  the  buds 
are  just  opening  into  leaf  The  argument  that 
the  new  wood  in  summer  pruning  immediately 
begins  to  cover  up  the  wound,  I  think  possesses 
but  little  weight."  • 

Mr  Kenrick,  in  the  New  American  Orchard ist, 
says — "The  most  suitable  time  for  pruning  is  that 
interval  between  the  time  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground  in  the  spring,  alid  the  opening  of  the 
leaf" 

The  result  of  these  conflicting  opinions  in  our 
mind  has  been,  not  that  pruning  was  not  useful 
and  indispensable,  hut  that  it  makes  but  little  dif- 
ference at  what  season  of  the  year  the  operation 
is  performed,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a 
month  or  two  in  the  spring,  while  the  sap  is 
ascending  most  rapidly,  and  in  consequence  the 
tree  is  most  liable  to  suffer  injury  from  bleedin"'. 
If,  as  Judge  Buel  slates,  one  of  the  results  of  sum- 
mer pruning  is  to  prevent  the  formation  of  sprouts 
or  shoots  from  the  wound,  a  great  point  has  been 
gained  ;  hut  we  do  not  recollect  any  experiments 
that  go  to  sustain  this  opinion,  agreeable  as  it  cer- 
tainly is  to  the  correct  theory  of  vegetation.  It 
is   to    be    wished    that    farmers   and    orchardists 


would,  by  fair  and  thorough  experiment, settle  th( 
question  of  pruning,  ami  by  publishing  the  results 
enlighten  the  great  body  of  their  brethren  on  thi- 
topic.  Till  this  is  done,  let  farmers  prune  thei 
orchards  when  most  convenient,  (with  the  excep. 
tion  made  above,)  and  a  great  increase  of  fruit 
both  in  quality  and  quantity,  will,  we  are  confi. 
dent,  be  the  result.  w.  G. 


Rice  Flour. — Through  the  polite  and  friendly 
attention  of  Col.  Vanderhost,  we  have  been  favored 
not  only  with  a  gpecimen  of  a  very  superioi 
article  prepared  under  bis  own  direction,  but  with 
the  proper  manner  of  making  use  of  it.  We  do 
not  know  that  we  can  do  a  better  service  to  our 
southern  friends  than  by  giving  the  various  modes 
of  its  preparation,  in  order  to  overcome  a  difiiculty 
in  the  use  of  it,  arising  entirely  from  a  genera! 
ignorance  of  the  article  in  its  present  form.  Oui 
readers  will  observe  that  we  do  not  arrogate  tt 
ourselves  the  framing  of  these  valuable  prepara- 
tions.  We  never  boiled  rice  in  our  lives  ;  though 
we  have  some  little  credit  for  ability  in  encoun- 
tering it  in  a  difterent  way.  But  the  ladies  to 
whom  we  are  specially  indebted  on  more  occa- 
sions than  one,  have  graciously  informed  us  where 
we  are  in  fault. 

For  the  making  of  rice  bread,  then,  you  are 
required  to   boil   a  pint  of  rice  soft,  and  a  pint  of 

leaven,  then   three  quarts  of  the  flour pgt  it  to 

rise  in  a   tin  or  earthen   vessel,  until  it  has  risea 

sufiiciently  —  divide    it    into    three   parts then 

bake  it  as  other  bread,  and  you  will  have  three 
large  loaves. 

To  make  Journey  or  Johnny  Cake. — To  three 
spoonsful  of  soft  boiled  rice,  and  a  small  tea  cup 
of  water  or  milk  —  then  add  six  spoonsful  of  the 
flour,  which  will  make  a  large  journey  cake  six 
wafles. 

To  make  Rice  Cakes — Take  a  pint  of  soft  boil- 
ed rice,  a  half  pint  of  milk  or  water,  to  which  add 
twelve  spoonsful  of  the  flour,  divide  it  into  small 
cakes,  and  bake  them  in  a  brisk  oven. 

To  ma/ce  Wafers. — Take  a  pint  of  warm  water, 
a  tea  spoonful  of  salt  —  add  a  pint  of  the  flour, 
and  it  will  give  you  two  dozen  wafers. 

To  make  Rice  Puffs. — To  a  pint  of  the  flour, 
add  a  tea  spoonful  of  salt,  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
beat  up  four  eggs  —  stir  them  well  together  — 
put  from  two  to  three  spoonsful  of  fat  in  a  pan  ; 
make  it  boiling  hot,  and  drop  a  spoonful  of  the 
mixture  into  the  fat  as  you  do  in  making  common 
flitters. 

To  make  Pap-Pudding. — To  a    ijuart  of  milk 

add  a  pint  of  the  flour —  boil  them  to  a  paj) 

beat  up  six  eggs,  to  which  add  six  spoonsful  of 
Havana  sugar  and  a  spoonful  of  butter,  which, 
wheH  well  beaten  together,  add  them  to  the  milk 
and  flour  —  grease  the  pan  in  which  it  is  to  be 
made,  grate  nutmeg  over  the  mixture  and  bake  it. 

After  all  tiiis  is  done,  the  sooner  they  are  eaten 
the  better.  W.  Thorneurn, 

347  North  ftlarket  St.,  New  York. 

N.  B — The  above  will  be  found  on  trial  to  be 
a  seasonable  article  for  family  use,  during  the 
warm  season. 

Two  centuries  after  the  worship  of  the  gods  of 
mythology  was  questioned  at  Athens,  Cicero  first 
ventured  at  Rome,  in  a  philosophic  way,  to  break 
up  their  altars  in  the  "  Eternal  City."    . 
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Silk. — Of  the  jirodigious  value  of  foreign  silk 
goods  iiiiiiorteil  into  tlio  L'nited  States,  llio  people 
of  this  eoiintry  generally  sccin  not  to  have  been 
fully  aware.  The  aggregate  amount  of  this  trade 
for  the  year  1834,  has  heen  estiniated  at  about 
twelve  millions  of  dollars  —  which  incluiled  all 
the  imports  from  abroad,  both  from  Europe  and 
India.  But  wo  have  now  before  us  an  official 
ilofumeni,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  our 
attentive  representative  in  Congress,  ;\Ir  Reed, 
whicli  di-i-loses  the  astonishing  fact,  that  during 
the  year  1835,  there  were  imported  into  the  United 
States,  fruiii  Frunct  uLunt,  silks  to  the  value  of 
$12,129,640  —  being  nearly  double  the  amount  of 
importations  for  any  preceding  year,  and  upwards 
of  three  times  that  of, the  year  1830!  The  value 
of  importe<l  silks  froin  England,  Germany,  Italy, 
Turkey,  China,  and  other  coui  tries,  during  the 
last  year,  we  have  not  at  present  the  means  of 
ascertaining.  If  this  be  estimated  at  only  one 
half  the  al)ove  sun),  we  then  have  an  aggregate 
of  upwards  of  eighteen  millions  of  dollars! 

Is  it  not  high  time  that  the  .\merican  people 
should  realize  the  important  fact,  that  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  money  thus  annually  drawn  from 
their  purses,  is  pai<l  for  articles  which  may  be  as 
abuudanlly  [uoduced,  and  as  successfully  fabrica- 
ted, to  say  the  least,  in  this,  as  in  any  other  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  ?  Has  not  the  time 
arrived,  when  legislators,  political  economists,  and 
patriotic  citizens  of  every  class  should  losk  deeply 
into  this  subject,  so  obviously  momentous  ?  It 
strikes  us  that  there  is  no  branch  of  domestic  in- 
dustry, which,  at  this  moment,  so  imperiously 
demands  not  only  the  attention,  but  the  fostering 
aid  and  generous  patronage  of  government. 

Individuals,  scattered  here  and  there  —  and 
small  as.sociations,  with  limited  means  —  may 
toil  through  a  course  of  years,  and  by  slow  and 
gradual  advances  finally  bring  to  perfection  the 
culture  and  manufacture  of  this  precious  material. 
Private  enterprise  and  ingenuity  may  also  facili- 
tate the  progress  of  these  undertakings;  and  cap- 
italists may  engage  therein  to  a  certain  extent. 
But  the  paramount  protection  and  encouragement 
of  the  national  and  state  authorities,  even  if  bui 
partially  extended,  will  accomplish  the  object 
almost  instantaneously.  In  view  of  the  immense 
resuiis  lo  be  reasonably  anticipated  from  the  in- 
troduction and  establishment  of  the  silk  manufac- 
ture-^ promising  such  advantageous  changes  in 
our  foreign  and  domestic  relations  —  it  becomes 
evidently  the  duty  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  our  public  interests  to  provide 
liberally  for  its  speedy  promotion. 

From  the  document  before  mentioned  we  learn 
one  remarkable  fact  relative  to  the  silk  trade  be- 
tween France  and  the  United  States,  which  shows 
that,  after  all,  we  have  been  no  great  gainers,  as  a 
nation,  by  the  payment  —  or  the  agreement  to 
pay  —  the  indemnity  of  five  millions.  The 
amendments  made  in  1832,  to  the  tariff  act  ol 
1828,  in  regard  to  the  duties  on  imported  silks 
and  wines  from  French  ports,  must  have  served 
as  a  stinmlus,  if  indeed  they  were  not  intended  as 
a  bribe  to  the  government  of  France,  in  the  way 
of  inducing  a  seeming  act  of  justice  on  their  part. 
It  appears  that  we  have  actually  more  than  de- 
frayed the  whole  amount  out  of  our  own  pockets, 
by  means  of  the  reduced  duties  on  silks  alone, 
within  the  last  three  years.  France,  or  those 
engaged  in  the  silk  trade  with  that  country,  saved, 
in  con.sequence  of  the  diminished  impost  on  silks, 


in  1833,  $1,061,.579  ;  in  1834,  $1,582,0(13  ;  and  in 
1835,  .$2,627,184  :  in  all,  no  less  than  $5,270,826. 
I'pon  wines,  the  saving  to  F'rance  from  the  same 
cause,  amounted  to  .*695,031.  So  that,  for  the 
boastcil  five  millions  indemnity,  we  have  granted 
far  more  than  an  equivalent  —  the  French  tradi; 
having  been  benefitted  to  the  amount  of  nearly  six 
millions  —  of  which  sum  our  treasury  has  been 
deprived,  through  the  operations  of  the  act  of 
1832  —  an  act  authorising  the  reduction  of- our 
own  revenue  fiir  the  exclusive  benefit  of  France. 
Well  might  such  a  measure  tempt  the  rulers  of 
that  nation  to  the  discharge  oi  a  portion  of  our 
claims  —  a  portion  covered  entirely  by  a  remission 
of  the  customary  duties  on  a  single  article  of  coin- 
inerce  ! — JVayi.  Inq. 


Receipt  for  MAKtNO  cold  Soap — The  leach 
tub  or  hogshead  must  be  covered  at  the  bottom 
with  straw  and  sticks  —  then  put  in  a  bushel  of 
ashes,  then  two  or  three  quarts  of  tinslacUed  lime, 
upon  which  you  must  throw  two  quarts  of  boiling 
water  to  excite  fermentation  and  slack  the  lime; 
put  in  another  bushel  of  ashes  and  as  much  more 
lime  and  water,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  your 
vessel  is  full  ;  put  in  hot  water  till  you  can  draw 
off  the  lye,  after  which  the  heat  of  the  water  is 
not  of' much  consequence.  You  must  have,  at 
least,  two  thirds  of  a  bushel  of  lime  to  a  hogs- 
head, if  you  wish  youV  soap  to  be  made  quick; 
one  hogshead  of  ashes  will  make  two  barrels  of 
soap.  When  you  draw  off"  your  lye  you  must 
keep  your  first  two  pailfuls  by  themselves,  and  the 
next  two  in  another  vessel,  and  the  third  two  in 
another  vessel  atill  :  then  weigh  29  pounds,  of 
clear,  strained  grease,  or  of  scraps,  without  strain- 
ing, 32  pounds,  put  into  a  kettle  with  three  pounds 
of  rosin  ;  then  pour  over  it  one  pailful  of  lye  from 
the  first  drawn  vessel,  and  one  from  the  second 
drawn  vessel  ;  put  it  over  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil 
twenty  minutes  —  be  particular  to  add  no  lye 
over  the  fire,  but  swing  oft'  the  crane  if  it  is  in 
danger  of  boiling  over  ;  put  it  into  your  barrel, 
and  add  one  pailful  of  lye  fron)  the  third  drawn 
vessel,  and  give  it  a  thorough  stirring  ;  then  weigh 
your  grease  for  another  barrel,  and  take  the  lye 
remaining  in  the  vessels,  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  the  first  barrel ;  then  draw  off"  your  weak  lye, 
and  fill  up  the  vessels  as  fast  as  possible,  remem- 
bering to  put  half  to  each  barrel,  that  they  may 
be  equally  strong  ;  if  your  leach  run  through  fast, 
you  may  have  your  barrels  full  in  an  hour,  and  so 
hard  that  you  can  hardly  stir  them.  You  must 
stir  it  after  you  begin  to  put  in  your  lye,  till  your 
barrel  is  full.  Fourteen  quarts  of  melted  grease 
is  the  quantity  for  a  barrel. 

[Many  f;imilies  in  this  town  make  their  soap 
according  to  the  foregoing  with  j.erfect  success.] 
— Hamp.  Gaz. 

Coring  Pork. — A  method  for  packing  pork 
(proposed  by  Capt.  Ingersoll,  in  the  V'ermont 
Fanner)  is,  after  having  cut  it  while  hot  (i.  e.  as 
soon  as  possible  after  it  is  kilh'd  and  dressed)  into 
pieces  of  four  or  five  inches  wide,  he  rubs  it 
thoroughly  with  fine  salt  and  saltpetre,  four  quarts 
of  the  former  to  two  ounces  of  the  latter  for  one 
hundred  pounds  o(  meat.  He  then  packs  it  in 
the  cask  as  close  as  possible,  with  coarse  salt ; 
placing  the  skin  next  to  the  cask,  and  filling  every 
part  with  salt,  it  will  require  some  pickle,  which, 
in  warm  weather,  should  be  applied  immedi- 
ately. 


By  observing  the  above  rules,  pork  may  be 
preserviul  sweet  whcti  killeil  and  put  down  in  the 
warmest  season. 

His  mode  of  jirc  paring  bacon  is,  to  rub  it  tho- 
roughly with  fine  salt  and  saltpetre, — iialf  an 
ounce  of  the  latter  to  a  leg  of  connuon  size.  He 
then  puts  them  in  u  cask,  and  adds  one  j:ll  of 
molasses  to  each  leg  or  shoulder.  He  esteems 
the  shoulders  more  tender  and  bett(u-  meat  than 
the  legs.  The  meat  should  he  hasted  with  the 
pickle  and  molasses  once  a  day  fiar  six  weeks, 
when  it  jnay  be  dried  or  smoked. 


Preserving  an  Apple  Trer. — The  following 
novel  mode  of  preserving  the  life  of  an  apple  tree, 
was  tried  last  season  by  Mr  Mandell,  of  Barre, 
and  the  tree  this  year  bears  abundantly. 

"The  bark  was  eaten  off"  from  the  body  of  the 
tree  entirely  around,  for  the  space  of  two  feet  or 
more,  as  clean  as  if  it  had  been  scraped  ;  he 
removed  the  uneven  and  jagged  portions  up  to  a 
uniform  ring  ;  tlisn  took  young  shoots,  and  sharp- 
ening them  at  linth  end.s,  inserted  them  at  each 
end  into  the  bark  to  act  as  conductors  of  the  sap, 
aud  covered  the  whole  over  with  moist  and  rich 
earth  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or  two  above  where 
the  bark  was  eaten  off";  the  scions  took  root  at 
both  ends,  and  acted  as  conductors  for  the  sap. 
On  that  side  where  the  sticks  were  placed  thick, 
the  tree  was  entirely  restored,  the  other  side, 
where  they  are  fewer,  is  partially  decaying." — 
Barre  Gaz. 


Wine. — Elnathan  Pope,  Esq.  of  New  Sharon, 
about  thirty  years  since,  was  subject  to  bilious 
complaints,  for  wluch  wine  was  ju-escribed.  He 
accordingly  used  it  as  a  medicine  for  twentyfive 
years,  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  gallons  per 
year.  During  all  this  perlo<I,  he  never  had  two 
successive  years  free  from  bilious  attack.  About 
five  years  since,  being  a  strenuous  friend  to  tem- 
perance, he  determined  to  refrain  from  his  medi- 
cal wine.  The  result  is,  he  has  had  no  attack 
since.  Does  not  this  prove  the  truth  of  a  remark, 
now  frequent  with  physicians,  that  alcoholic  and 
vinous  pi-escriptions  keep  alive  di.seases,  instead 
of  curing  them?.  They  may  occasionally  give  a 
present  relief,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  return 
of  the  disease  in  an  aggravated  form. — Maine 
Temperance  Herald. 

Beet  Sugar. — A  beautifid  specimen  of  sugar 
manufactured  in  Fiance  from  the  beet,  was  exhi- 
bited at  the  Philadelphia  Exchange  recently.— 
The  lot  was  purchased  in  Havre  at  9  1-2  cents  a 
pound,  and  was  brought  out  by  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen of  Philadelphia,  who  sent  an  agent  to  pro- 
cure all  the  necessary  information  relative  to  the 
process  of  manufacturing  sugar  from  beet  in 
France,  where  it  is  so  extensively  carried  on  as  to 
excite  great  iliscontent  among  the  planters  of  the 
Fi-ench  colonies. 

Core  for  the  Big  Head. — Big  Head  is  essen- 
tially a  scrofulous  disease.  Take  an  ounce  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  dissolve  it  in  one  pint  of 
alcohol,  or  one  quart  of  fourth  proof  brandy. 
Wash  the  part  aff'ected  thrice,  or  oftener  in  a  day, 
until  it  is  well  blistered.  Cure  up  the  wound 
with  elder  bark  and  lard  salve,  or  any  other  appli- 
cation.     A  few  hiisterings  will  eff'ect  a  cure. 


A  great  man  once  remarked,  "  I  have  had  long 
experience,  and  I  never  knew  a  rogue  happy." 
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,     FARMERS'  WORK. 

Tlie  way  to  preserve  your  Indian  corn  against  the 
wire  worm  and  against  birds,  is  to  dissoire  about  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  copperas  in  warm  water,  pnou"li  to  sleep 
•bout  three  pecl<s  of  corn,  or  in  otlier  words  n.alse  the 
solution  as  strong  as  it  can  be  made,  put  in  as  much  cop. 
poras  as  the  water  will  dissolve,  and  soak  your  corn  t  be're- 
m  4S  hours  before  j„u  plant  it.  The  corn  will  th  us  be 
.erured  agamst  the  wire  worm,  which  destroys  the  ker- 
«el,  while  ,n  the  ground,  but  n<,t  against  the  cut  w  orm, 
which  eats  off  the  young  .shoots,  just  below  the  su,  face 
«1  the  soil.  The  remedy  against  the  cut  worm  is  the 
application  ofqmcklime,  or  unleached  ashes 
tureof  both  on  the  hill,  soon  after  planlin, 
solved  in  water  in  th 


4>otash  to  tM 


i  nix 
Potash,  dis 
e  proportion  of  aboot  one  poiinri  of 
quarts  of  water,  is  said  to  make  an  excr-ll,  >nt 
wash  f;,r  fruit  trees,  destroying  tl^  bark  louse,  and  so,  -ne 
eay  the  borer. 

Cleanse  your  Cellars.-U  you  consider  good    heal    th 

tS      H       "'\^'r' ""'='■   '^■"""■"^   """^   putrefaction  „ 
..ther    hose  which  are  cattsed  by  the  decmposition   o    f 
.eg  table  or  of  animal   substances.     Rotting  or   r.ot.en 
otatoes   cabbages  turnips,  and  other  vegetables,  as  well 

e  ofl""''  •""'  '"""■'  ""'  '"'""^'^  -eats  of  any  ..ort, 

d  shou,r:r'T"^''  r^^^ "''"'""''  -  '^p'-  ^^  -^ 

ind     hould,  therefore,  be  removed  in  season  to  the 

'ost  bed,  and  cOT-ered  with  earth,  or  otherw 

I,  so  YViBt  they  may  not  annoy  the 

ir,  in   and  about  a  farmer's  premises 


the  unripe  tuber  having  been  stopped,  it  starts  more 
readily,  and  with  greater  vigor  when  planted:  the  one 
seems  tudic,  worn  out  with  age, the  olher.<eenis  acciden- 
tally to  liavi:  fallen  asleep, and  when  awoke  possesses  an 
unspent  vigor  and  energy  " 


A  MEtV  KIND  OF  PUMPKIN, 

We  have  been  favored  with  a  letter  from  the  Hon. 
Abbott  Lawrknce,  Member  of  Congress,  enclosing 
some  Pumpkin  Seeds,  which  promit:e  fair  to  be  the  means 
of  introducing  in  this  part  of  tlie  Union  a  new  and  valu- 
able article  of  culture.  The  seeds  were  presented  to  Mr 
L.iwrence  by  the  Hon.  Mr  Kennon,  M.  C.  from  Fenn. 
together  with  a  note,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  ;  — 

"  My  dear  Sir, —  I  hand  you  for  some  of  your  Eastern 
friends,  a  few  seeds  of  the  seven  years  pumpkin,  raised 
in  our  county.  Its  ririncipal  valuable  property  is  the 
great  time  it  may  be  kept  in  a  state  of  preservation. 

*'  My  correspondent  says,  one  of  his  neighbors  has  one 
which  was  pulled  Lliree  years  since,  and  that  it  now  is  as 
sound  as  it  was  the  day  it   was  taken  from  the  vine.     It 
is  said  it  may  be  preserved  for  seven  years. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Th.  M.  J.  Kennon. 

House  of  Representatives,  Jipril  14, 1836." 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  above-named  gentle- 
men for  their  favors  as  above,  and  lender  them  our 
thanks,  not  only  as  an  individual,  but  in  behalf  of  the 
whole  company  of  cultivators  who  till  the  territory  of 
New  England. 


CO  m* 
disposi  ?d 
nses,  nor  poison  tl  le 
.,  .  .  We  iiave  bee  n 

'""•ed  by  pli;.'"'^'''ns  of  eminence,  that  they  havereasoi  . 
«  Vlieving  that  biliou?  "'  'yphus  fevers,  of  a  malignant 
fatal   kind,  have  often  originate.''  ft"'"  sources  oifthis 

eserjplion. 

Sen  Sand  as  manure  for  Potatoes,  tfC.—\  lette."  frbm 
Villiam    Moody  to  the   Hon.  Josiali    (iuiney,  pL'alished    , 
1  the  4th  volume  of  the  Mass.  Agr.  aeposU.H-y,  •p.  -353,  j 
■commends   sea  sand  as  an  antid..te  against   tlie   wire  i 
,orm,and  has  qo  doubt  it  would  prove  efficacious  against  j 
ther  insects  which  infest  potatoes  while  growing.  This 
irritcr  says,—"  I  am  persuaded  from  experience,  tliatsea 
;»nd,  put  under  corn  or  potatoes  with  manure,  or  spread  i 
in  the  land,  will  go  far,  if  not  wholly,  to   the  total  de- 
ilruclioH  of  those  destructive   worms  on  which  nothing  t 
else  seems  to  have  any  effect.     It  has  a  henefii-ial  effect, , 
spread  on  land  before  ploughing,  or  even  after  Imd  is! 
planted  with  corn  or   potaloes;  not  only  W  destroy  the  ^ 
wiie  worm  and  other  insects,  but  to  increase  the  c.-op.  .j 
With  my  neighbors  a  load  of  sea  sand  is  considered  pre-  ^ 
f«rable  to  a  load  of  their  best  manure,  to  mix  in   with  [ 
oftmmon  barn  manure,  or  to.  spread  on  their  gardens  and  | 
low  flat  land." 

Mr  Moody  likewise  says  in-  the  same  letter,  "  late 
planted  potatoes,  which  are  golliered  in  before  ripe,  are 
r»r  the  best  for  seed  the  next  year.  If  kept  in  a  dry 
warm  place  in  a  cellar,  they  will  be  much  earlier,  and 
likely  to  produce  more  abundantly  the  next'  year,  and 
will  be  IS  good  for  use  the  following  spring,  though  ihcy 
may  not  be  so  good  in  the  fall." 

Mr  Moody's  opinion  relative  to  planting  late  or  unripi 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULiTURAl.  SOCIETY. 

Saturday,  April  16. 

EXHIBITION   OF  FRUITS. 

By  Dr  O.   Fiske,  Worcester,  Easter  Beurre  pears  — 
arge    and    fine  —  some  of  them    were  considered    first 


By  William  Oliver,  Esq.,  Dorchester,  L'Echasserie 
pi  lars  of  Duhamel,  (Ambrette  of  Cox)  —  very  fine,  and 
w     ill  probably  continue  in  eating  a  month  to  come. 

By  Mr  Manning,  Pennock's  Red  Winter  Apples  — 
wi  'Uld  have  been  better  in  March;  also,  Wellington 
Ap    pies,  remarkable  only  for  their  name  and  auslerity. 

1    ly  Mr  J.    A.   Kenrick,  (sent    by   Dr   J.   Burnett,    of 
Soi    ithborough,)  from  the  farm  of  Dea.  Webster  Johnson, 
a  la    rge  handsome  seedling  apple,  rather  past  eating. 
For  the  Coinmiitee. 

E.  M.  Ricu.tRDs. 

Saturday,  April 23. 

At  a  meeting  holden  at  the  Society's  Rooms,  this  day, 
a  CO  aimunicalion  was  read  from  Gen  J.  Wingate,  Jr. 
accoi  apanying  some  scions  of  a  seedling  Fear,  politely 
prese.  oted  by  that  gentleman  to  the  Society  ;  the  same 
were  .  distributed  among  the  members  ;  and,  on  motion, 
it  w<1s 

Vole  i.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to 
Gen.  V\  'ingaie,  for  his  attention  in  forwarding  a  new  va- 
riety of  Pear  scions  to  the  Society,  and  that  his  letter  in 
relation     to  them  be  published  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer. 

A  com  miinication  was  received  from  S.  Walker,  Esq. 
The  pola  to  therein  referred  to  was  of  very  fair  size. 

C.  M.  HovEv,  Sec' 1/  pro  tern. 

General  Wingate's  Letter. 

Portland,  ^pril  20,  1836. 

I  Sir, — Acc-ompanying  tliis,  1  have  sent  a  small  bundle 
of  the  scions  from  a  Pear  tree,  of  which  a  sample  of  the 
fruit  was  exhihited  at  the  hall  of  the  Massdchusells  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  Oct.  22,  1831. 
You  will  oblige  me  by  having  the  parcels  directed  to 
Messrs  Kenrick  and  Mjtnning,  delivered  to  those  gentle- 


en,  and  those  for  the  Society  disposed  of  as  you  may 
deem  proper. 

All  the  information   I  have  been  able   to  procure  re- 
specting this  Pear,  was  communicated  in  my  letter  to  the 
Presidentof  your  Society,  dated  Oct.  10,  1831,  and  which 
was  published  in  the  lOtli  vol.  of  N.  E.  Farmer,  page  106. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obdt.  ser't, 

J.  Wingate,  Jr. 

Mr  Walker's  Communication. 

The  Potato  herewith  submitted,  of  this  year's  growth, 
is  out  of  a  specimen  of  about  half  a  peck  presented  at  the 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society,  on 
Tuesday  last,  19th  inst.  It  was  raised  at  Hyde  Park, 
the  residence  of  E.  Holbrook,  Esq.  by  his  gardener,  Mr 
Win  Horrvell,  who  nt  the  same  lime  and  place  exhibited 
four  brace  of  cucumbers,  from  12  to  14  inches  in  length. 
This  specimen  was  politely  given  to  the  subscriber  by 
the  members  of  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society.    ' 

Roxbury,  .April  23.  S.  Walker. 

(I'orthe  .New  Krislaiid  Kami.  r.| 
L,ECTURES    ON   GEOLOGY. 

Dr  C.  T.Jackson, of  this  city,  has  commenced  a  course 
of  lecliires  on  this  useful  science,  two  of  which  has  been 
delivered.  They  have  been  listened  to  with  uncommon 
inlerest  by  a  large  and  respectable  audience  who  univer. 
sally  speak  in  praise  of  this  talented  and  scientific  gen- 
tleman. The  four  remaining  lectures  will  be  given  at 
the  Odeon  on  the  next  Thursday  and  Monday  evenings, 
alternately,  commencing  at  7  1-2  o'clock  —  such  of  our 
readers  as  reside  in  this  vicinity  will  be  richly  repaid  for 
their  trouble  in  attending. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  course,  the  lecturer 
addressed  fiis  audience  in  a  clear  and  impressive  manner 
on  the  importance  and  utility  of  some  knowledge  of  Ge- 
ology to  all  human  beings  who  have  anythii.g  todo  with 
inorganic  mailer.  After  detailing  its  usefulness  to  the 
miner,  the  engineer,  the  architect,  and  the  man  olscience, 
he  particularly  pointed  out  its  importance  to  the  agri- 
culturist,  who  would  be  enabled  therrby  to  distinguish 
the  quality  of  his  soils,  and  to  render  them  more  produc- 
tive. He  slated  that  there  exists  a  great  quantity  of  bar- 
ren land  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  parts  of  our  country,  which  could  be  made  fertile 
by  mixing  lliem  with  substances  situated  direct'y  by  their 
side.  For  example,  much  of  the  land  at  East  Boston, 
which  is  deficient  in  calcareous  matter,  and  scarcely  pro- 
duces any  vegetation  at  present,  might  be  rendered  very 
proluctive  b3'  the  addition  of  sea  shells,  myriads  of  which 
surround  its  shores.  The  remainder  of  ihe  lecture  was 
occupied  by  a  description  of  the  primitive  and  transition 
rocks,  illustrated  by  a  great  number  of  specimens  and 
diagrams.  Tlie  Doctor  contends  that  the  derangement  of 
the  crusl  of  our  globe  was  caused  by  internal  fires,  and 
that  the  primary  rocks  were  of  igneous  origin.  In  proof 
of  the  latter,  he  said  that  granite  never  could  have  been 
formed  into  its  present  aggregate,  crystallized  state  by 
aqueous  deposits,  as  has  been  maintained  by  some  geolo- 
gists, for  the  aggregate  pans  of  all  rocks  thus  produced 
would  be  nearly  of  the  same  specific  gravity,  whereas 
those  composing  granite  very  materially  differ  in  their 
weight.  To  illustrate  this,  he  took  a  quantity  of  small 
shot,  black  sand,  and  pulverized  inarWe,  shook  them 
promiscuously  tqgelher,  and  poured  them  into  a  glass 
vessel  of  water.  The  shot,  being  the  heaviest,  immedi- 
ately fell  to  the  bottom,  the  sand  being  of  the  next  great- 
est weight  was  soon  deposited  on  top  of  llio  layer  of 
shot,  and  lastly,  the  powdered  marble,  which  was  of  the 
leasl  specific  gravity  of  the  three,  formed  a  stratum  above, 
the  black  sand 

The  second  lecture  comprised  a  description  of  some  of 
the  transition  and  secondary  rocks,  and   treated  pariicu- 
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larly  on  the  organic  remains  founJ  in  lliosu  rorks.  Hf 
eiliibili'd  nuniciuus  specimens  ur  animiil  ami  vegetiibic 
fossils,  wliicli  he  salisfaclorily  proved  must  liavo  existed 
long  miterior  to  the  crention  of  man.  This  sulyett  lie 
said  lie  siiould  resume  in  his  next  lecture,  in  which  he 
will  describe  the  origin  nnd  formation  of  coal. 


inrThe  business  of  the  New  England  Seed  Store  and 
N.  E.  Farmer  will  be  conducted  as  heielofore,  in  the  nfime 
of  Geokge  C.  BARiiExr.to  whose  address  all  orders,  &c. 
may  be  directed  until  further  noiice. 


BKIGHTON  MARKET,— Monday,  April  25, 183(i 

Hetwrled  for  the  Daily  .AJvertl.-»er  &.  ratriol. 

At  Marliet  410  Beef  Cattle,  3,")  pair  Working  Oxen, 
15  C'lws  and  Calves,  SCO  sheep,  and  530  Swine.  41) 
Beef  Caiile  unsold. 

Pricjs — Beef  Cattle — Last  week's  piices  for  a  like 
quality  were  not  supported.  We  notice  a  few  extra  at 
4lis  (jd  a  48s.  We  quote  first  quality  at  433  6d,  a  4rfs  (jd  ; 
second  do.  at  38s  a  41s  ;  third  do.  3Ss  a  3Gs. 

Working  Oxen  —  Prices  are  without  any  material 
change.  SVe  notice  sales  as  follows:  one  yoke  at  $i50, 
at  f)2,  US,  75,  86;  three  at  100  each  ;  and  one  at  $I;I2. 

Coios  and  Calves. — Sales  were  noticed  at  $1C,  22  25, 
27  50,  32,  and  35. 

Sheep— We  noticed  one  lot  taken  at  about  35s  Cd,  and 
one  at  37.     Also  3  cosset  wethers,  at  $40  for  the  lot. 

Swtnt — Prices  Jiave  advanced.  One  entire  lot  of  200 
was  taken  7  5-8  for  Sows  and  8  5-8  lor  Barrows  ;  also  3 
lots  to  peddle,  of  a  bettor  quality,  o  for  ijows  and  t)  for 
Barrows.  Atretail9and  10  fur  those  weighing  less  than 
100  lbs. ;  all  over,  8  a  8  1-2  and  U  a  9  1-2. 


TERRIBLB  TRACTORATION. 

Just  published  and  lor  .sale  by  Tultle,  Weeks  &  Denn 
School  street,  and  ai  ihe  Farmer  Oftioe,Terrilile  Traclorai 
and  other  Poems,  by  Chrisloplier  Caustic,  M.  D  ,  and  iiie 
ber  of  no  less  than  iNineleen  very  learned  Societies.  Tli 
American  Editi.-u. 

April  27. 


S1VEKT  POTATO  SLIPS. 

Just  received  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  our  ann 
supply  of  Sweet  Potato  Slips,  from  New  Jersey,  which  \ 
be  sold  for  gl  per  peck.    Orders  must  be  sent  in  soon. 

April  27.  2i 


8000  Itll'LBERRY  TREES. 

Upwards  of  8000  Wlilie  Mulberry  Trees,  (Moras  Alba,) 
four  years  old,  now  standing  in  Uaiivers,  and  will  he'  sold 
low  as  ihey  are  to  be  removed  in  a  lew  days.  Appiv  to  Mr 
BARRETl".  at  New  England  Farmer  Office,  or  to  JOHN  M. 
IVES,  in  Salem,  Mass.  aprll  13. 


RVRAI.  I^IBRARY. 

This  is  a  monthly  periodiral  of  32  large  octavo  pages,  de- 
voted lo  the  rpp'il>li'"aiinn  of  Standard  Works  on  Agriculture, 
Gardening  and  Domesiic  Economy.  The  plan  embraces  the 
reprint  ol  works,  entire,  abridged  and  compiled.  The  most 
practical  works  with  their  engravings,  both  American  and 
Foreign.  The  price  is  only  two  dollars  per  annum,— a  sume 
that,  will  furnish  every  subscriber  works  that  would  cost  from 
ten  to  thirty  or  lorty  dollars.  Published  by  H.  HUX- 
LEY, &  CO.,  at  their  Agricultural  £eed  Store,  No.  2, 
Barcley  street.  New  York.  it  march  23,  182G. 


AUCTION. 

executor's  sale. 

To  be  sold  at  Public  Auction,  on  Saturday,  "Olh  of  April 
next,  (postponed  from  the  1st,)  at  2  o'clock  P!  M.  on  the  pre- 
mises il'nol  previously  disposed  of  at  private  sale,  the  FARM 
lately  occupied  by  Hekry  Jackson,  deceased,  sJiiiaied  on 
the  main  road,  midway  between  Fitchburg  and  Lponiuisier 
Said  Farm  contains  76  acres  of  land,  convenii-mly  divided 
for  Mowing  and  I'lllage,  an  Orchard,  good  Fasturaj  ■  and  a 
valuable  Wood-lot,  with  a  House.  Barn  and  Wood-shed  In 
good  repair.  For  further  iiilormation,  apply  to  Mr  PATCH, 
near  the  premises.    Conditions  at  sale. 

Leominster,  March  4,  183G.  By  order  of  the  Fxeculor. 


SOUTHERN  CLOVER. 

Just  received  a  few  tierces  of  Southern  Plover,  for  sale  by 
march  16.  GEOKGF.  C.  BARRETT. 


aS.OOO  WHITE  MULBERRY  TREES. 

The  Subscriber  will  engage,  it  applied   for  soon,  a  part  or 
whole  of  the  ahove  number  of  While    Mulberry  Trees,  very 
thrifty  and  in  good  order,  to  be  delivered  in  the  spring. 
Feb.  3  G.  C.  BARRETT. 


VALUA01.E  HEAL  ESTATE  IN   BRIGHTON. 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  his  Farm  In  lirlslilon,  ronlaiii. 
Ing  about  one  luiiidred  and  iwriily  acrirs  of  tillage  land,  pas- 
ture, itc.  ;  and  about  eight  acres  of  wood  land  on  Charles 
River,  wlililn  half  a  mile  of  the  house.  'I'he  larm  anil  garden 
have  a  great  variety  and  .  bundance  of  the  hest  (mil  of  ihe 
country— Ajiples,  fiars.  Cherries  and  Plums  ;  and  in  the  im- 
iiiedlale  vlcinily  of  the  house,  are  the  commou  Cliesnut, 
S|paiilsh  Chesnut,  Shellhark,  Oil  or  linllernnl,  and  I'.laik 
\Vahiul.  bearing  abuiidaiilly.  The  mansimi  house  is  large, 
conialiiiiig  four  rooms,  a  large  klMlien  and  wash  room  on  the 
low(?r  floor,  five  chambers  over  llieni,  and  three  good  cham- 
bers in  the  ailic  story — with  a  good  celliir  under  the  house. 
The  farm  house  is  good  and  coiivenienl,  was  rebuilt  in  A  tho- 
rough manner  within  a  few  j  ears,  and  has  a  very  superior 
dairy  cellar,  dairy  room,  and  cheese  room  over  it,  all  distinct 
p.nd  scjja'nierl  irr-m  Ihe  other  parts  cf  the  house  and  cellar; 
anil  the  cellar  under  the  whole  of  Ihe  house  5  convenient 
and  built  111  ilic  best  maimer  and  every  part  in  thorough 
repair.  The  will  water  is  exce.lciit;  there  are  two  gooil 
rain  water  cisterns,  and  the  entire  farm  is  abundantly  watered 
in  a  manner  peculiarly  advantageous.  There  arc  barns  and 
various  other  buildings  and  out  houses,  necessary  and  conve- 
nient for  suihan  estaldishinenl.  The  ice  house  is  built  of  sione 
and  arched  wilh  biii  k ;  is  large,  coiivenienl  10  the  house,  loca- 
ted near  a  never  failing  stream  of  runniiig  water,  can  be  filled 
at  a  moderate  expense,  and  was  well  filled  during  the  winter 
past.  All  abiiiidanre  of  manure  is  on  the  farm  for  the  present 
year;  all  ihe  land  under  tillage  or  planted  the  last  season,  had 
the  manure  sledded  Ihissjirlng  Iron  Ihe  barn  cellar,  <.f  the  best 
quality,  and  suffiilnii  ill  quanllly  for  each  lot.  The  farm  is 
silunled  principally  belween  Ihe  two  puldic  roads  leading 
through  Ihe  town,  and  many  valuable  building  lols  may  be 
sold  Irom  it  wllliout  injuring  the  beauty  of  the  ground  about 
the  mansion  house.  No  annoyance  is  experienced  from 
slaughter  houses  on  the  premises.  The  rail  road  depot  is 
wit.  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  Ihe  cars  reach  lioston  in  (if- 
leen  minutes  from  leaving  Brighton,  and  over  Ihe  Western 
Aveune  the  road  is  good,  and  can  he  travelled  with  ease  In 
ihirty  minutes. — 'I  he  farm,  woodland  excepted,  was  surveyed 
last  season  by  Mr  Wadsworlh,  and  the  plan  will  be  exhibited. 
The  payment  (if  the  whole  is  p-.rrhased,)  will  be  made  conve- 
nient to  Ihe  purchaser— one-third  the  amount  on  delivery  of 
he  premises,  Ihe  other  two  thirds  in  yearly  instalments,  with 
merest  and  security.  It  Is  difficult  to  rerile  all  the  particular 
nd  peculiar  advaniages  In  anlidvertisemeit,  butthe  premise* 
II  ay  be  viewed,  and  niqiilries  answered,  on  application  to  the 
subscriber;  and  In  Boston,  application  may  be  made  to 
THEOPHILU.S  PARSOiMS,  Esq.  No.  4,  Courtstreel,  who 
will  give  the  teims  and  such  further  infnrmallon  as  may  be 
deslied.  GORHAM  PARSONS- 

Brighton,  April  13,  183G.  3t 


1' RICES  OV  COUNTRY   PRODUUK. 


COBItECTED    WITH    GREAT    CARE,  WEICKLY. 


Apples,     Russetts  and  Baldwins. 

Beans,  while, 

Beef,  mess. 

Cargo,  No.  1.  .  '      . 

prime,         .... 
Beeswax,  (Americ:  n) 
litJTTER  store,  No.  1         ,     . 

Cheese,  new  milk 

Feathers,  northern,  geese, 

Flax,  American,      .... 
FisH.Cod, 

Flour,  Genesee,      .        .     cash 
Ballimore,  Howard  street, 
Baltimore,  wharf, 
Alexaiidila, 
Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow  nnnc. 
southern  flat  yellow- 
Rye,  northern, 

Barley 

Oats,  nor  hern, .     (prime) 
Hay,  best  English,  per  ton  of  2000  lbs 
eastern  screwed,   . 
hard  pressed,    .... 
Honey, 
Hops,  1st  quality 

2d  qnallty    .... 
Larij,  Boston,  1st  sort 


uthe 


Isl  sort, 


PRUIT  niKl  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

Nursery  of  William  Kenrick,  iXonantum  Hill,  in 
Newton,  near   Bost<  n,  and  near  the    Worcester  Rail  Road. 

Theexcellence  of  the  varieties,  the  qiiallly,  ihe  size  of  all 
the  productions  here  ciillivaied  continually  improve  as  the 
numbers  are  augmented.  These  now  comprise  nearly  400,100, 
covering  comjiaclly   about  20  acres. 

Selections  of  the  finest  varieties  of  New  Flemish  Pears. — 
also  Apples,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Plums,  Nectarines,  Almonds, 
Aprlcols,  Grape.  Vine.?,  Currants,  Raspberries,  fine  imported 
Lani-ashire  Gooseberries.  Sirawberries,  &c. — 

8000  Peach  Trees  of  finest  select  kinds  are  now  ready  for 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  Roses  of  about  1000 
finest  kintls. — Als.i  Herbaceous  flowering  plants,  Pseonies  and 
splendid  Double  Dahlias. 

All  orders  left  wiih  Geo.  C.  Barrett,  who  is  Agent,  at 
his  Seed  Store  and  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Reposi- 
tory, Nos  51^5-2,  Norlh  Market  street,  will  be  in  Ilk.;  man- 
ner  duly  sttended   to — Catalogues  gratis,  on  application. 

March  7. 


FARM  FOR    SALE. 

For  sale  a  Farm  In  Bed'ord,  County  of  Middlesex,  17  miles 
from  Boston  and  10  from  Lowell,  conlajnlng  104  acres  inclu- 
ding alio  It  15  acies  covered  wilh  a  valuable  growth  of  wood 
which  has  been  preserved  with  great  care  for  tne  last  20years, 
ihe  garden  contains  about  3  acres  under  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion and  is  furnished  with  a  great  variety  of  flowers  and 
shrubs  which  have  been  collected  at  much  labor  and  expence ; 
attached  10  ihe  garden  is  a  Green  Mouse  filled  with  thrifty 
bear. ng  Grape  Vines,  ami  choice  and  valuable  plants  which 
Will  be  sold  or  not  as  the  purchaser  may  choose.  The  Farm 
is  under  good  rultlvallon  and  together  with  the  Garden  is 
stocked  wilh  the  choicest  Friiiis,  such  as  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  Ciuiin-es,  Plums,  Strawberries  of  various  kinds, 
Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  &c  &c.,  which  the  present  owner 
has  spared  no  expenre  in  obtaining.  The  Farm  is  bounded 
on  the  west  b}-  (Concord  River,  which  is  well  supplied  wlih 
fish,  and  the  country  around  abounds  with  game,  making  it  a 
desirable  ri  treat  to  the  gentleman  who  is  fond  of  fishing  or 
shooting. 

Possession  will  be  given  on  the  1st  April  next — for  terms, 
which  will  be  liberal,  apply  to  the  s'lkscriber  in  Boston  or  at 
the  Farm.  JAMES  VILA. 

March  16.  If. 


Leather,  s.'aughter, sole, 
do.        upper, 
dry  hide,  sole, 

do.        upper, . 
Philadelphia,  .sole. 
Ballimore,  sole,  . 
Lime,  best  sort,        .... 
Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  of  2200  lbs. 
PoKK,  Mass.  inspect,  extia  clear,  . 
Navy,  mess.  .... 
bone,  middlings,  scarce. 
Seeps,  Hern's  Grass, 
Red  Top, 

Red  Clover,  northerly 
Silk  CotooNS,  (American) 
Tallow,  tried,     .... 
Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces,     . 
American,  full  blood,  washed, 
do.        3-41  hs  do. 


barrel 

bushel 
b.irrel 


quintal 


gallon 
pound 


do. 


1-2 


1-4  and  common 
Native  washed 

(  Pulled  superfine, 
■  1st  Lambs,    . 
■£:§.;  2d      do. 
3d      do, 


1st  Spinning,     .         . 
Southern  pulled  wool  is  gene/ally  5  cts. 
less  per  lb. 


bushel 

pound 
bushel 
cwt. 
pound 


rntm 

1  50 

2  00 
12  75 
10  2.) 

8  50 
27 
20 
ID 
46 
42 
9 

3  25 
8  37 
7  75 
7G2 
7  75 

94 

88 

I  25 

90 

60 

25  00 

25  00 

24  00 

13 


2  50 
1300 
II  75 

9  00 

2! 
IS 
50 

45 
10 

8  37 
8  56 
7  87 
7  76 
7  87 
1  00 
97 
90 


,30  09 

27  00 
2700 


I  20 
300 
27  50 


PROVISION    MAR^KET, 
retail  prices. 
Haiw5,  northern, 

southern,  and  western, 
Pork,  whole  hogs, 
Poultry,    . 
Butter,  (tub)    . 

lump 
Eggs, 
Potatoes, 

CtUER, 


pound 

14 

13 

" 

10 

I* 

II 

" 

20 

22 

dozen 

IK 

bushel 

.33 

barrel 

2  50 

13 

15 

25 
25 
IS 
37 
2  75 


TO  BE  LET. 

A  Farm,  situated  in  Medford,  now  occnpied  by  Mr  Noah 
Johnson,  containing  ahoul  220  Acres  of  Land,  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation  ;  the  buddings  are  commodious  and  in  good 
repair.  It  has  the  advaniage  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Rail 
Road,  and  the  Middlesex  Canal  running  through  it,  and  is 
bounded  on  Mystic  Riv.  r,  which  aflbrd  great  facilities  for  trans- 
porting manuie,  &c.     Possession  given  Isi  of  April  next. 

Also  —  A  Tan  Yard  in  Charlestown,  near  Mystic  River 
and  occupied  by  the  sntiscribers  conlaliilng  100()  Vats,  wilh 
all  the  necessary  buildings  and  machinery  for  carrying  on  the 
tanning  business  extensively.  Coniiecled  with  the  yard  is  a 
water  power  suftirient  for  grinding  2000  Cords  Bark  per  year, 
milling  hides,  smoothing  leather,  pump  ns;,  &c.  Also,  a  large 
and  very  convenient  wharf  for  landing  bark  and  wood.  Pos- 
session given  lmmedldtel^■.  For  further  particulars  inquire  of 
GILBERT  TUFTS,  or 
JOSEPH  F.  TUFTS,  at  the  Yard 
Charleslowo,Jan.  27, 1836.  if. 
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N  E  W  E  N  G  L  A  N  D    K  A  II IVI  h  U  . 


APRIIi  27,  1836. 


5rirss©i§3EiSiJ^sg"W, 


From  the  Republican  Sr  Museum. 
FAREWELL  TO  WINTER. 

Farewell,  thou  cold  winter, to  bid  thee  good  bye, 
Brings  pain  to  no  bosom,  and  tears  to  no  eye; 
As  sheriffs  and  cousins,  that  visit  too  free. 
Are  parted  with  gladly,  so  is  it  with  thee. 

We're  forced  to  receive  them— and  by  them  be  teased  ; 
And  must  lo  seem  civil,  appear  to  be  pleased — 
They  come  uninvited,  like  thee,  and  their  stay 
Like  ihine,  is  less  welcome  than  going  away ! 

Cold,  cold  was  thy  coming,  repulsive  thy  f  )rm  , 
Thy  countenance  clouded — envvrapt  in  a  storm  — 
Chill  frost  thy  companion,  attending,  came  on. 
And  hangs  about  with  thee— and  will  till  ye  re  gone. 

Why  stay  ye  here  scowling,  so  gloomy  and  cold, 
And  white  as  a  ghost  in  its  winding  sheet  roll'd  ? 
Those  signs  of  thy  exit  in  gladness  are  seen. 
That  spring  may  succeed  thee — the  season  of  green. 

Then  fare  thee  well,  winter — to  bid  thee  good  bye, 
Grieves  nobody's  bosom  and  moistens  no  eye — 
With  patience  we've  borne  with  thy  cousin-like  stay, 
Till  we  are  impatient  to  have  thee  away. 


sold,  the  sales  were  systeinatic  jobbing  specula- 
tions, ill  which  tulips  were  only  nominally  made 
use  of,  in  gambling  transactions,  that  threatened 
to  ruin  the  credit  of  the  nation.  Government  at 
length  crushed  the  infamous  scheme,  but  not  until 
it  had  ruined  thousands. 


The    Tulip   mania    in   Holland. — That    the 
grave,  thrifty,  economical   Dutchman    should  de- 
vote so  much   attention  to  profitless  gay   flower 
gardens  seetns  unaccountable.     Not   only,   how- 
ever, at   Haarlem,  but  in  every  town  and  village, 
piirticularly   in    North    Holland,    do    they  devote 
much  of  their  time   to  their  flower-gardens,   and 
1)eautifully    gay   they    are.     In    England   and    in 
France,  let  pfiople   think    what    they    previously 
■may,  if  tlicy   v.'sit    the    flower-gardens    of  those 
-whose    taste   both    nations  despise,  they   will,  at 
least,    acknowledge,     that    the     cautious,    heavy 
Hollander  alone    kn.ows   how  to  cultivate  tulips 
and  other  bulbs,  so  as   to  produce  their  flowers  in 
jreriection.        Religious    intolerance,    bm-ning    of 
witches,    canting    philosoohy,     war,    and     public 
gambling,  have  all,  lik<J  plaj-^ue  or  cholera  morbus, 
had  tlieir   jieriods.      En^Tlan^l    has  had  her   South 
"Sea   di.saster ;  Frijjice   be.r   J,''ississippi    calamity  ; 
and,  earlier  than  either,  Holland  her  tulip  mania. 
,ai>o'ut  two  hundred  years  aj-/",  '  ^"'  ''""'®  «^''  t"''P 
'iecai/ie  objects  of  such  req»fC',st  a,nd  general  inter- 
rGBt,  fhat  to  obtain  one  in   vo'giie,  i-;ost   a   fortune. 
They   were   first  cultivated  for  tale  and  exported, 
as  they  still  are,  to  foreign   countries.      At  length 
some  calculating  stock  jobbers  sp  ecul  ated  on  the 
demand,  and  in  1637,  they  were  actually  converted 
into  stocK  or  shares,  and   greedily  sought  after  by 
the  prevailing  frenzy.     The   bulbs    div.'ded    into 
perits,   were,   like   stock  sold,  to  be   delivered  by 
the  brokers  on  settling  day.     Four  huiidre  d  pei-its, 
in   weight   little   more   than  a  grain,  of  Admiral 
Liefken,  a  favorite  tulip,  are  said  to  have  bec^n  solil 
for  about  £360,  ami   Semper  Augustus,  another 
much  in   fashion,  for  about  the  same  price.      Du- 
ring the  same  year,  the  town  of  Alkmaar  sold,  for 
the  benefit  of  an  orphan  asylum,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  bulbs  for  ninety  thousand  florins.     On  one 
occasion  it  was  held  forth  that  two  bulbs  of  Sem- 
per Augustus  only  existed  ;  for  one,  four  thousand 
six  hundred   florins,  a  set  of  harness  and  a  hand- 
some carriage  were  offered  ;  for  the  other,  twelve 
acres   of  excellent    land.     But    the   fact    is,  that 


Spanish  Etiquettk. — Philip  the  third  was 
gravely  seated  by  the  fire. side;  the  fire-maker  of 
the  court  had  kindled  so  great  a  quantity  of  wood, 
that  the  monarch  was  nearly  suff"ocated  with  heat, 
and  his  grandeur  would  not  siifier  him  to  rise 
from  the  chair  ;  the  domestics  could  not  presume 
to  enter  the  apartment  because  it  was  against  the 
etiquette.  At  length  the  Marquis  de  Potat  ap- 
peared, and  the  King  ordered  him  to  damp  the 
fires ;  but  he  excused  himself,  alleging  that  lie 
was  forbidden  by  the  etiquette  to  perform  such  a 
lunction,  for  which  the  Duke  d'Ussela  ought  to  be 
called  upon  ;  as  it  was  his  business.  The  Duke 
was  gone  out ;  the  fire  burnt  fiercer,  and  the  king 
endured  it,  rather  than  derogate  from  his  dignity. 
But  his  blood  was  heated  to  such  a  degree,  that 
an  erysipelas  in  the  head  appeared  the  next  day, 
which,  succeeded  by  a  violent  fever,  carried  him 
off"in  1821,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age. 

The  palace  was  once  on  fire  ;  a  soldier,  who 
knew  the  king's  sister  was  in  her  apartment,  and 
must  inevitably  have  been  consuined  in  a  few 
moments  by  the  flames  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
rushed  in,  and  brought  her  highness  safe  out  in 
his  arms ;  but  the  Spanish  etiquette  was  here 
wofully  broken  into.  The  royal  soldier  was 
brought  lo  trial,  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  deny 
that  he  had  entered  her  apartment,  the  judges  con- 
demned him  to  die.  The  Spanish  princess,  how- 
ever, condescended,  in  consideration  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  pardon  the  soldier,  and  very 
benevolently  saved  his  life! — D' Israeli. 


OSAGE  ORANGE,  ^c. 

Nursery  of  William  Kelt  rick,  at  Nanuntuin  Hill,  Newton. 
O^AGE  ORANGE — Madura  aurantica.  A  hardy  tree, 
and  niie  of  the  riiosl  ornaiueiual  of  all  our  native  trees,  it 
bears  striking  resemblance  lo  the  orange  tree.  The  fruit, 
wliich  is  not  eatable,  is  large  like  an  orange,  and  of  a  gold 
color  and  splendid.  The  vk-ood  produces  fine  yellow  dye,  and  , 
is  one  of  the  most  tough,  strong,  and  elastic  of  al!  the  woods  ; 
it  is  called  Bow  Wood,  and  is  supposed  lo  be  the  most  durable 
limber  in  the  world,  and  for  ship  timber  is  preferred  lo  live 
oak.  The  wood,  like  that  of  the  orange,  is  armed  with  long, 
sharp,  spines,  and  makes  the  strongest  and  most  beaulitul  of 
all  hedges.  The  trees  are  some  male  and  some  female,  there- 
fore requiring  more  than  one  for  the  pioduclion  of  frurt;  but 
these  ciiniioi  be  distinguished  when  young.  Price  60  cts.  each, 
and  53,00  a  dozen. 

— ALSO — 

LANCASHIRE  GOOSEBERRIES.  A  new  importation  of 
finest  Lancashire  Goosebeiries,  is  just  received.  Price  £3  a 
dozen. 

— ALSO — 

COCKSPUR,  OR  NEW  CASTLE  THORNS  FOR 
HEDGES.  A  new  supply  of  this  beautiful  plant  is  jusl  re- 
ceived and  may  now  be  had  if  applied  for  S(  on.  Hedges  of 
this  planl  have  been  proved  by  John  Prince,  Esq.  of  Koxbury, 
and  these,  during  17  years,  have  never  been  annoyed  by  ihe 
destructive  borer.  Plants  young,  and  worth  ^10  a  1000. 
Orders  sent  by  mail,  post  paid,  will  be  promptly  executed. 

April  20.  6st. 


WINSHIFS'   ESTABLilSHMENT. 

All  orders  forwarded  In-  mail  will  be  executed  with  prompt- 
ness, or  plants  may  be  selected  by   persons    visiting  the  Nur- 

Just  received  from  Europe,  a  large  quantity  of  productions, 
among  them,  new  and  superior  Gooseberry  'Trees,  from  Scot- 
land, with  specimens  of  Iruit  preserved  in  alcohol. 

SILVER  LEAF  ABELE  TREES,  a  suitable,  and  very 
ornamental  for  islands,  sea  coasts,  or  public  grounds,  at  rea- 
sonable rates,  by  the  hundred  or  thousand  ;  remarkable  for 
its  beauty  and  quick  and  vigorous  grow;h. 

Brighton,  April  13. 


Just 
mem  o 
Seed  Store. 


Sl*L.EarDID  DAHI.IA  ROOTS. 

;ived  from   the  Lancaster  Gardens,  a  fine  assort- 
plendid  Dahlia  Roots.     For  sale  at  the  New  England 


Wanderers. — Sliow  me  a  man  who  cares  no 
more  for  one  place  than  another,  and  1  will  show 
you  in  that  same  [lerson  one  who  loves  nothing 
but  himself.  Beware  of  those  who  are  hoineless 
by  choice  !  You  have  no  hold  on  a  human  being 
whose  afl^ections  are  without  a  tap  root.  The 
laws  recognise  this  truth  in  the  privileges  which 
they  confer  upon  freeholders;  and  public  opinion 
acknowledges  it  also,  in  the  confidence  which  it 
reposes  upon  those  who  have  what  is  called  a 
stake  in  the  country.  Vagabond  and  rogue  are 
convertable  terms;  and  with  how  much  jjiopriety 
any  one  may  understand  who  knows  what  are  the 
habits  of  the  wandering  classes,  such  as  the 
gypsies  and  potters. — Indiana  Aurora. 


-WHITE   MVI.BERRY  TREES. 

300  While  Mulberry  Trees,  6  years  old.    They  have  been 
transplanted  and  set  m  a  hedge,  for  sale  by 

STEPHEN  CURRIER, 
April,  20.  Melhuen.  Mass. 


MII.CH  COWS. 

A  very  liberal  price  will  be  paid  for  two  milch  cows  with 
calves  by  their  side,  if  olTered  befcre  the  lOlh  of  May  to  the 
subscriber.  JOHN  LOWELL. 

Koxbury,  April  18. 


Activity. —  There  is  much  advantage  in  activ- 
itv,  in  doing  most  things  quickly.  Dr  Arnott,  in 
his  Elements  of  Physic,  says  that  animal  power  is 
exhausted  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  time  iluring 
which  it  is  acting,  as  well  as  in  proportion  to  the 
intensity  of  force  exerted.  There  may,  therefore, 
he  often  a  great  saving  of  animal  power,  by  doing 
work  quickly  with  a  little  more  exertion  tluring 
the  time.  Suppose  two  men  of  equal  weight  to 
ascend  the  same  stairs,  one  of  whom  took  only  a 
minute  to  reach  the  top,  and  the  other  takes  four 
minutes,  it  will  cost  the  first  little  more  than  one 
fourth  part  of  the  fatigue  which  it  costs  the  se- 
cond, because  the  exhaustion  is  in  proportion  to 
the  time  during  which  the  muscles  are  acting. 


The  Scythians  tanned  the  scalps  of  their  ene- 
although   the  stibstitnce   of  many  tulip-roots  was  |  mies,  and  made  towels  of  them. 


WANTED, 

300,000  Cucumbers  for  pickling. 
30,006  Mangoes. 

100  Bushels  Beans,  for  which  a  fair  price  will  be  paid. 
Delivered  in  Boston  in  the  months  of  August  and  September 
next.     Enquire  at  this  office.  4tis  april  6^ 
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(From  tho  .New   Vork  Cultivator.) 
CORN,  CARROT  AND  RUTA  RAGA  CROPS. 

Jkli  IJuKL, — Dear  Sir:  Being  unwilling  to  hide 
ly  liillit  under  a  bnsliel,  however  hiinil)le  it  may 
e,  whiMi  thousands  of  others  are  shining  so 
right  around  ine,  ilhiniinating  my  path  and  ren- 
leriiig  my  labors  more  easy,  more  productive,  and 
nore  peasant,  I  hive  taken  the  liberty  of  forward- 
ng  for  your  disposal,  an  nrcount  of  my  past  sea- 
oii's  airricultural  labors,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
lected  witli  the  rultivation  of  the  corn,  the  carrot, 
iiid  the  ruta  baga  crops. 

Under  the  influence  of  a  strong  disposition  to 
iinovate  upon  old  theories  and  practices,  and  lo 
nark  out  a  new  and  untrodden  path,  where  there 
ppears  to  be  room  for  improvement  ;  with  no 
everence  for  usages  whose  merits  are  founded 
ipon  mere  antiquity,  I  have  commenced  the  agri- 
u'.tiiral  life,  prepared  to  think  and  to  act  for 
nyself.  With  such  a  disposition,  and  knowing, 
s  every  man  of  reflection  must  know,  that  there 
great  degree  of  ignorance  on  agricultural 
cicnce  1(1  our  country,  you  may  well  iniagine 
hat  1  see  many  things  among  our  hard-working 
nd  deserving  farmers,  that  most  emphatically 
■equire  a  thorough  and  railical  change  ;  that  there 
a  vast  amount  of  labor —  of  hard,  back-aching 
bor,  which  from  improj.er  application,  produces 
lot  its  suitable  reward  —  and  that  there  are  many 
icres  of  fine  productive  soil,  which  by  improper 
iianagement  are  not  maile  to  yield  a  return  of 
implc  interest  upon  their  cost. 

I  will  acquaint  you  with  my  experiment  upon 
he  cultivation  of  a  field  of  corn,  of  three  and  one 
Ihird  acres.  The  land  was  of  the  kind  here 
lenomiiialed  the  oak  timbered  land  ;  a  strong, 
cam  soil  with  a  clay  bottom.  It  had  been  three 
ears  down  after  wheat,  without  seeding,  and- had 
jeen  previoiisly  worked  pretty  close.  In  IViay  I 
arted  on  about  thirty  loads  of  rotted  manure  upon 
wo  acres  of  the  )iooresl  part  of  laud,  and  the  rest 
was  without  manure.  I  then  ploughed  it  very 
carefidly,  being  particular  to  turn  the  sward  all 
under.  I  then  dragged  it  twice  with  the  harrow 
across  the  furrows,  and  then  with  a  hand-marki.'r 
having  seven  trails,  I  marked  out  for  the  rows, 
three  feet  six  inches  one  way,  by  one  foot  nine 
inches  the  other.  The  ground  by  this  time  had, 
owing  to  the  drought,  become  very  dry.  It  was 
DOW  the  19th  of  May ;  I  had  intended  to  have 
planted  by  iht;  12tli,  by  which  I  should  have 
avoided  the  bud  efliects  of  the  drought. 

I  soaked  my  corn,  and  rolled  it  in  plaster;  it 
was  of  the  twelve  rowed  kind  ;  I  put  from  five  to 
eight  kernels  in  a  hill,  and  covered  with  nioij-t 
earth.  The  corn  came  up  unevenly,  some  not  till 
three  or  four  weeks  after  planting.  On  the  2  i 
June,  I  put  on  thirtyfive  busliels  per  acre  of 
leached  ashes.  On  the  11th,  ploughed  out  the 
corn  with  the  cultivator,  and  hoed,  throwing  a 
little  fresh  earth  around  each  hill,  first  thinning  it 


out  to  four  of  the  best  spears  in  each  hill.  It  came 
forward  now  very  fast.  On  the  23d,  went  through 
the  st^cond  lime  with  the  ctdtivator,  but  owing  to 
11  press  of  other  business,  did  not  hoe  it.  July  2d, 
userl  the  cultivalor  the  third  time,  and  hoed  the 
second,  throwing  little  fresh  earth  in  each  hill. 
This  was  all  the  labor  bestowed  in  the  tillage  of 
the  corn  ;  it  now  piesented  a  most  healthy  and 
thriving  appearance,  atui  almost  completely  shaded 
the  grourul.  At  this  period  my  neighbors  began 
to  prophecy  the  result  of  my  experiment,  and  with 
no  very  flattering  terms.  Without  a  single  excefi- 
tion,  they  told  me  I  would  have  but  little  corn, 
and  that  that  little  would  be  poor,  as  it  grew  too 
thick,  and  was  too  much  shaded.  With  this  array 
of  i>rophetic  judgment,  from  old  and  young, 
against  me,  I  almost  began  to  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  my  experiment,  and  to  repent  having  wandered 
from  the  footstops  of  my  fathers.  Some  advised 
me  to  cut  out  every  other  row,  but  as  I  had  begun 
the  experiment,  I  thought  it  proper  to  carry  it 
through.  The  corn  grew  rapidly,  grew  strong, 
and  maintained  its  healthy  color.  On  the  3d  of 
October,  after  an  unusually  cold  and  unfavorable 
season,  with  frost  every  month,  and  one  particu- 
larly on  the  4th  of  August,  which  materially  in- 
jured the  corn  crop,  anil  one  on  the  16th  Septem- 
ber, which  put  a  slop  to  its  growth,  I  cut  up  my 
corn  by  the  roots  and  stouted  it  oft"  the  field,  and 
left  it  till  the  l€lh  of  November,  when  I  completed 
the  husking,  and  stored  into  my  granary  three 
hundred  and  twentytwo  bushels  of  ears  of  good 
corn,  besides  sixty  of  soft  or  pig  corn  :  being  at 
the  rate  of  about  50  bushels  of  corn  per  acre. 
Besides  the  corn,  1  had  double  the  irsiial  quantity 
of  stalks,  which,  in  this  season  of  scarcity,  I  have 
found  very  valuable. 

I  will  now  inform  you  of  the  carrot  crop. — 
Early  in  the  spring  I  carteil  eight  loads  of  long 
manur!  on  lo  one  eighth  of  an  acre  of  tolerable 
rich  bottom  land,  deep  and  loose,  and  ploughed  it 
under;  and  on  the  12th  of  May  put  the  seed  in 
the  ground  by  hand,  in  drills  14  inches  apart. — 
The  seed  did  not  come  up  well,  there  being  fre- 
quent vacaiicies  of  from  one  to  ten  feet  in  length. 
In  the  course  of  the  season  the  carrots  were  hoed 
twice  and  weeded  three  times  by  hand.  On  the 
29th  October  I  harvested  the  crop,  which  turned 
out  two  hundred  and  ten  bushels  of  carrots,  at  the 
rate  of  1680  bushels  per  acre.  The  whole  cost  of 
tillage  and  harvesting  was  .$14,  including  interest 
on  land  at  $50  per  acre  ;  the  value  of  crop  at  two 
shillings  ])er  bushel,  $.52,50,  from  which,  deducting 
cost,  leaver  a  balance  of  .$38,50  nett  gain  from 
one  eighth  of  an  acre.  1  have  no  doubt,  that  had 
the  seed  come  up  uniformly  over  the  field,  I  should 
have  had  250  bushels,  which  would  have  been 
2000  bushels  per  acre. 

.Adjoining  the  carrot  field,  and  of  the  same  kind 
of  land,  and  prepared  in  the  same  way,  I  had  one 
tenth  of  an  acre  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  ruta 
baga.  The  ground  was  made  perfectly  level,  and 
on  the  21th  June  the  seed  was  sown  in  drills  from 
eighteen   to  twenty   inches    apart,  and    came    up 


well,  as  the  weather  was  very  favorable.  On  iho 
first  hoeing  they  were  thinned  to  twelvi'  inche.'j 
apart.  They  were  hoe<l  biu  twice  ;  anil  on  tho 
12th  November,  I  harvested  one  hundred  and 
tvveiuvtvvo  hushes;  being  at  the  rate  of  1,220 
bushels  per  acre.  Value  of  crop  at  18  pence  per 
bushel,  $22,87  ;  tillage  and  harvesting,  .*6,20, 
leaving  a  balance  of  .$"16,62  nett  gain  from  one 
tenth  of  an  acre. 

With  regard  to  the  carrots,  they  were  not 
thinned,  but  left  to  grow  as  they  came  frmn  tho 
seed  ;  but  the  looseness  of  the  soil  allowed  them 
to  spread,  and  they  grew  to  a  very  great  size ; 
some  measuring  174  inches  in  circumference,  by 
30  inches  in  length,  weighing  7i  lbs.  The  largest 
turnip  measured  25  inches  in  circumference,  and 
weighed  11  lbs.  ;  very  few  weighing  less  than  5 
and  6. 

1  would  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of  youi 
correspondent,  Thomas  Midfijrd,  to  the  account 
of  ruta  baga  culture,  as  exhibiting  there.su't  of  th»i 
level  system,  which  he  considers  the  least  enlight- 
ene<l  and  the  lea.st  productive. 

Kespeclfully  yoiir.s, 

Edward  Miller. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Pii.4S. — Tiie  early  Washington  is  the  kind  in  j^ 
common  use  for  early  crops  in  this  part  of  thoN^T 
country.  But  the  American  Gardener  say.«,  "  tho 
charltons  are  not  only  very  early,  but  great  bearers, 
and  excellent  peas  for  the  table."  F'^or  late  peas, 
the  blue  imperial  and  marrowfat,  aro  excellent. 
They  should  be  .sown  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of 
the  ground,  in  diills,  from  two  to  three  feet  apart, 
and  from  a  half  inch  lo  an  inch  between  the  peas  in 
the  drill,  according  to  their  size.  "Pea-',  that  are 
to  grow  without  sticks,  require  the  least  room." 
They  should  be  covered  about  an  inch  deep. — 
"The  soil  should  be  moderately  rich.  Peas  are 
;iot  assisted,  but  hurt,  by  unreduced  manure,  re- 
cently turned  in.  A  fresh,  sandy  loam,  or  road 
sftff,  and  a  little  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  is 
the  best  manure.  The  soil  for  the  early  crop'S 
should  be  very  dry,  and  renrlered  so  by  mixing 
sand  with  the  earth  in  the  drills,  where  the  ground 
is  moist." 

Cucumbers. — The  <jiardener's  Assistant  says — 
"The  most  suitable  kinds  of  cucumbers  for  early 
planting,  are  the  early  frame,  short  prickly,  and 
long  prickly.  These  may  be  in  the  open  ground 
the  first  week  in  May,  in  hills  four  feet  apart. — 
Previous  to  |  laming,  the  ground  should  be  pre- 
pared by  incorporating  a  shovel-full  of  rotted  dung 
with  the  earth  in  each  hi  I,  after  which  four  orfivo 
seeds  may  be  planted,  half  an  inch  deep.  Cucum- 
bers are  liable  to  he  attacked  by  a  yellow  fly,  which 
sometimes  devour  all  the  young  plants  ;  these 
and  other  insects  may  be  killed  by  sowing  tobacco 
dust,  soot,  or  powdered  charcoal,  round  about  the 
vines,  when  they  first  come  up.  After  this  be  • 
done,  the  plants  may  be  thinned  to  two  or  three  in 
a  hi  1,  anil  the  ground  carefully   hoed,  drawing  a 
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little  nround  them  at  the  same  time.  Before  | 
the  vini'slicgiii  to  run,  the  first  niiiniiig  liiul  should 
be  i:nine<l  olV,  vvliii-h  will  promote  a  stocky  jxrowth, 
aixl  cause  tliciii  to  put  Ibrlli  lateral  shoots  at  the 
first  ami  second  joints,  to  form  fruilful  runners; 
niid  from  these,  others  of  the  same  nature  will  he 
produced.  The  vines  siiould  he  kcjit  free  from 
weeds,  and  if  the  weather  prove  rlry,  a  gentle 
waterius  now  aiul  then,  given. in  the  evening,  will 
prove  of  cousiderahle  service."  In  aildition  to 
the  ahove,  1  wool.!  olisi;rvc,  that  experience  lia.s 
provi;d  that  two  or  three  times  the  quantity  of 
n)auun!  named  ahove,  may  b^  used  to  advantage; 
with  a  few  quarts  of  pickle  from,  an  old  hcef 
harre',  and  a  liucket  full  of  urine  poured  over  the 
hill  the  day  hefore  planting  the  seed,  wiil  be  found 
very  u.seful,  aud  cucumbers  wiil  be  produced  four 
or  five  days  earlier  for  if. 

Sqcashks. — "  The  e:!rly  bush  squashes  are 
"^  best  for  garden  culture,  and  their  rroduce  are 
allowed  to  be  equal  in  quality  to  the  running 
kinds.  The  vegetable  marrow  squash  is  also 
well  deserving  of  cultivation."  'J  he  Oauaria  is 
certainly  the  best  for  winter  use,  but  our  seasons 
areseldiMii  long  enough  to  ripen  them.  Squashes, 
and  all  other  vines  of  al  kinds,  may  be  cultivated 
ns  directed  for  cucuiTibers. 

Radishf.s — Should  be  sov.'n  as  early  as  the 
ground  can  be  |'reparcd,  and  in  sudi  a  manner  as 
to  grow  as  quick  as  possible,  otherwise  they  wid 
he  tough  and  stringy.  The  American  Gardener 
s;,ys  : — '-This  root,  being  liable  to  l;e  eaten  by 
worms,  tiie  following  method  is  recommended  for 
raising  them :  Take  equal  quantities  of  luick- 
wheut  bran  and  horse  dung,  and  mix  them  well 
in  the  gronUil  by  digging.  Suddenly  after  this,  a 
grout  fermentation  wid  take  place,  and  numerous 
toad  stools  wi  1  st.-u-t  up  in  fortyeight  hours.  •  Dig 
the  groimd  over  again,  and  sow  the  seed,  atul  the 
radishes  will  grow  with  great  rapidity,  and  he  free 
from  the  atlacks  of  insects."  It  is  also  recom- 
niencied  to  mi.t  horse  dung,  sand,  and  garden 
loam,  equal  parts,  to  raise  them  in. 

LETTUCf:. — All  the  sorts  grow  freely  in  any 
rich,  mellow  soil,  where  the  subsoil  is  dry.  Sow 
either  broadcast  or  in  dri.ls,  about  a  foot  apart. 
It  is  said  that  the  straight-leafed  kind  is  best  cul- 
tivateil  at  broadcast,  and  does  not  require  trans- 
panting  ;  but  the  curled  and  head-lettuce  will  not 
succeed  without  it. 

Beans. — [n  Fesseudeu's  American  Gardener, 
the  early  cream-co;ored,  speckled  anil  white  dwarfs 
are  recoinnieuded  ss  the  best  for  early  crops,  and 
to  these  I  will  add  the  early  six  weeks,  lie  says : 
"  Having  selected  a  warm,  dry  and  favorable  spot, 
and  having  dug  and  inamu'ed  it  properly,  draw 
drills  an  inch  deep,  and  two  feet  or  thirty  inches 
asunder;  drop  the  heans  therein,  two  inches  apart, 
and  draw  the  earth  eiiually  over  them  ;  do  not 
cover  them  more  than  an  inch  deep."  lienns 
should  never  be  hoed  in  wet  weather,  or  when  the 
dew  is  9n  ;  particles  of  dirt  wrill  adhere  to  them 
and  cause  them  to  rust.  For  late  crop,  the  fol- 
lowing, I  think,  will  he  found  preferable:  Dutch 
case  knife,  red  cranberry,  speckled  cranberry,  or 
horticultural.  'J  hese  kiiuls  should  be  planted  in 
hills  from  two  to  three  feet  apart,  each  way. — « 
Thr(!0  or  four  in  a  lilll  is  sufficient.  As  soon  as 
tliey  are  up  they  should  be  furnished  with  poles 
10  or  12  feet  long,  In  run  uiion.  The  maruire 
which  is  said  to  suit  this  crop  be.«t,  is  hog  dung. 


mixed    with    ashes.      As    to    the  field  cidture   of   They    are    hoed    sufficiently    to   kee|)    down    the 

heans,    the     white     dwarf    kinds     are    generally    weed.s,  and  require  no  other  care  except  waterin;^ 

approved  of,  in  this  part  of  the  country  ;  but  care    in  dry  weather. 

should    be  taken  to   procure  those  of  the  earliest        The  soil  should  be   ratlicr   |iOor, 

kind,  and  to  plant  them  as  soon  aa  the  season  will    of  fresh  horse  manure,  containing 

peril, it otherwise,  as   our  seasons  are  so  shoit,  |  litter,  should  be  dtig  in,  so 


they  will  be  overtaken  by  the  early  frosts,  and 
many  a  crop  has  been  totally  lost  by  delaying  the 
planting  a  week.  Judge  Buel  recommeuds  the 
China  beans,  with  red  eyes,  and  gives  an  account 
of  an  acre  he  planted  as  follows  : — "  On  an  acre 
of  ground,  where  the  clover  had  been  frozen  out 
the  preceding  wiiitc^r,  1  spread  eight  loads  of  long 
manure,  and  immediately  plougiied  and  harrowed 
the  ground.  Dril's  or  furrows  were  then  made 
with  a  light  plough,  at  the  distance  of  two  and  a 
half  feet,  and  the  beans  thrown  along  the  ftirrous 
with  the  hand,  at  the  rate  of  at  least  a  bushel  to 
the  acre.  I  tiien  giiaged  a  double  mould-board 
plough,' which  was  pas.sed  once  between  the  rows, 
and  was  followed  by  a  light  one  horse  roller, 
which  flatted  the  ridges.  l  he  crop  was  twice 
cleared  of  weeds,  but  not  earthed.  The  product 
was  more  than  fortyeight  bushels,  by  actual  iriea- 
sureiuent. — Bamror  Mechanic. 


A  good  coal 
good  deal  o( 
to  he  buried  alout 
five  inches  under  the  surface,  t'nfermented  niHiiure, 
with  a  mixture  of  straw,  tlius  buried,  appears  to 
yield  the  best  supp'y  of  food  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  season,  when  the  jilauts  most  recpiire  it." — ' 
Ballimore  Farmer. 


Thu  American  Horse. — In  the  extensive  ter- 
ritory and  varied  climate  of  the  United  States, 
several  breeds  of  horses  are  found. 

The  Canadian  is  found  princi,  ally  in  Canada, 
and  the  northern  states.  He  is  supposed  to  be  of 
French  descent,  and  many  of  the  celebrated 
American  trotters  are  of  this  breed. 

The  Conestos;a  horse  is  found  in  Pennsylvania 
and  the  middle  States  ;  long  in  the  leg  and  light 
in  the  carcass;  sometimes  rising  seventeen  hands, 
used  principally  for  the  carriage;  but  when  not 
too  high,  and  with  sufficient  substance,  useful  for 
hunting  and  the  saddle. 

'1  he  Ens;lish  horse,  with  a  good  deal  of  blood, 
prevai's  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky;  and  is  found, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  all  the  states.  'J  he 
Americans  have,  at  different  times,  imported  some 
of  the  best  English  blood.  It  has  been  most  dili- 
gently and  purely  preserved  in  the  southern  states. 
The  celebrated  Shark,  the  best  horse  of  his  day, 
anil  equalled  by  few  at  any  time,  was  the  sire  of 
the  best  Virginia  horses;  and  'J'ally-ho,  a  son  of 
Highflyer,  peopled  the  Jerseys. 

In  the  back-settlements,  and  in  the  south-west- 
ern states,  is  a  horse,  resembling  the  wild  horse  of 
the  Pampas,  and  evidently  of  the  same  origin. 

The  Flemish  and  Dutch  Horse. — The  Flemish 
and  Duti-li  horses  are  largf-,  and  strongly  and 
beaulifufy  formed.  VVe  are  indebted  to  them  for 
sumo  of  the  best  blood  of  our  draught  horses,  and 
we  still  have  frequent  recourse  to  them  for  keep- 
ing up  and  improving,  the  breed. — Library  of 
Useful  Knowledge. 


PoTATOFS  FOR  Bp.EAKF.tsT. — In  the  first  p'aee,l< 
when  you  boil  potatoes  for  dinner,  pare  eiSniigh' 
for  dinner  and  breakfast,  and.  throw  a  little  sajt 
into  the  water  in  which  they  are  boiled.  VVIieii,' 
done,  pour  out  the  water  carefully,  and  let  the^ 
potatoes  stand  a  few  minutes.  You  will  find  your> 
dinner  much  better  than  if  they  were  boiled  in  the 
common  way  without  paring.  Take  w  hat'  are, 
left,  mash  them  with  a  little  cream  and  .salt,  while 
warm,  and  put  them  in  a  hake-pan.  In  the  morn- 
ing you  have  only  to  set  your  dish  in  the  stovi', 
or  before  a  brisk  fire  for  a  few  minutes.  You 
will  find  it  excellent.  Some  use  butter  instead  of 
cream,  hut  the  genuine  article  is  prepared  only, 
with  the  latter.  Ask  the  Grahamilts. — rVermoiit; 
Chronicle. 


WiNTER-KiLLEii  WuEAT. —  \\  hcat,  tlirowu  out 
of  the  ground  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the 
frost,  or  as  it  is  generally  termed,  winter-killed, 
may  be  restored  by  passing  a  heavy  ro.ler  over 
the  grounil,  thus  pressing  the  roots  again  into  the 
soil.  The  time  for  )ierfiirmiug  this  operation 
siiould  be  when  the  earih  is  sufficiently  moist  to 
pack  closely  r.iund  the  roots,  hut  not  so  wet  as  to 
work  to  a  mortar.  If  deferred  until  the  ground 
becomes  dry,  it  will  be  of  little  beiiefil,  as  the  de- 
sired effect  is  not  then  produced,  even  if  the  plants- 
had  not  already  become  dried  up  and  ilead  for  the 
want  of  a  su|)ply  of  nourishment  through  theroots.. 
Genesee  Farmer. 


Strawberries. — The  following  method  of  cul- 
tivating this  delicious  fruit,  is  practised  with  great 
success  by  Mr  Noyes  Darling,  of  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Its  simplicity  will  recommend -it  to  all  common 
sense  horticulturists. 

"  'i  he  mode  of  cultivating  which  I  have  found 
most  successful,  is  to  transplant  early  In  the  spring, 
(every  spring)  [larliiig  the  bunches  into  as  small 
portions  as  practicable,  leaving  a  small  root  upon 
each  portion.  A  bunch  will  furnish  about  twenty 
roots.  These  are  set,  if  in  a  border  for  edging, 
six    inches   a|.art  ;  if  in   a    bed,  ten   inches  apart. 


To  preserve  Bi'.EF  FOR  A  TEAR. — For  100  lbs. 
prepare  the  folowing  :  Four  quarts  coarse  salt, 
made  fine;  four  lbs.  brown  sugar;  four  oz.  salt- 
petre. Mix  the  articles  well  together,  then  rub 
your  meat  with  it,  and  pack  it  closely  in  the  bar- 
rel ;  sufficient  pickle  wi.l  soon  be  made  in  the 
barrel  by  this  process.  By  no  means  use  any 
water,  as  it  will  spoil  the  meat  when  the  weather 
becomes  warm.  If,  at  any  time,  a  scum  rise  on 
the  barrel,  skim  it  off  and  sprinkle  into  it  a  little 
fine  salt,  which  will  [ueserve  the  pickle.  Never 
take  the  pickle  out  to  boil  it.  Ihis  will  h.irdeii 
the  beef  and  change    its  flavor. —  Yankee  Farmer. 


Cure  for  Cramp. —  A  bar  of  iron,  placed  across 
the"  bed  on  which  the  ])eison  sleep.s,  under  the 
mattrass,  about  as  high  from  the  foot  as  the  calf  of 
ihe  leg,  is  said  to  bt:  an  efiectual  preventive,  'llie 
bar  may  be  an  inch  square.  In  defect  of  a  bar,  a 
poker  or  other  iron  will  answer  temporarily.  If 
there  be  two  mattrasscs,  it  may  be  placed  between 
them.  This  remedy  was  strongly  recommended 
by  I)r  Chretienne,  of  Montpelier,  and  has  proved 
availing  in  a  vast  numiier  of  cases. — Sillimati^s 
Journal. 


A  standing  tree  is  measured  by  squaring  o 
fourth  of  the  girth,  and  multiplying  it  by  the  heij; 
oi  the  trunk. 


A(>.    4  3. 
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."Mo.iiTs  Mui.Tic.MU.is 'I  ho  Moms  IM(iltir:iiili.-i 

Is  111)1  only  tmiacimis  of  life,  hut  it  can  lie  scjit 
with  sa;i>ty  to  every  sootion  of  tlic  comilry,  in 
sea'ed  packajji's.  We  notii-eil  tho  otiior  day,  n 
coiipU;  of  small  Imxes  in  Dr  Slehliiiis'  office,  one 
directei!  to  the  interior  of  Vir}.'ini,i  ani)  the  otiier 
to  Ohio,  hcth  of  whieh  eoiitained  over  one  tkou- 
san'J  sli|is,  hesides  a  ijiiaiitily  of  tho  roots,  of  the 
Chinese  Mnlherry.  [n  rtlation  to  this  i)Iimt,  there 
can  he  but  little  rionht  of  its  superiority  lor  silk 
Avornis  over  the  other  Midh.M-ry  trees.  It  grows 
with  such  rapidity,  and  tlirows  up  its  iininonse 
leaves  so  soon  utter  a  twii^  emerges  from  tho 
i^'round,  that,  in  these  lespects,  it  goes  ahead  of  all 
l.a/ivc  |.!.iiiU.  Yc:  it  ougi-.t  r.aX  to  be;  siippo.sod, 
this  tree  will  surersede,  at  once,  the  trees  of  our 
own  climate.  The  White  Mnlherry  possesses 
great  excellence,  and  it  should  not,  and  probahly 
will  not,  he  discarded  for  the  Chinese.  This  tree 
can  easily  he  raised  from  the  seed,  is  hardy  in  its 
nature,  yields  abundant  food  for  worms,  and  can 
be  sold  at  any  lime,  at  a  handsome  profit.  The 
Tact  is,  of  the  differeiit  kinds  of  Mulberry  trees, 
«!ach  po.ssuss  their  own  peculiar  excellences.— 
The  \Vhito  .^lulheny  sljould  he  cultivated  dili 
jfently,  and  gradmilly  the  Chinese  inlrodueeil,  so 
that  their  comparative  goodness  inay  he  known, 
without  sacrificing  much  in  obtaining  experimen- 
tal ki.owlsdgj.  The  com  iiendations  bestowed 
upon  the  specific  merits  of  one,  do  not  necessarily 
detract  from  the  goodness  of  the  other. — JS/'or.  Colt. 


SwEKT  Potatoes ^Sweet  I'otatoes yield  large- 
ly, and  may  be  raised  in  this  climate  by  starting 
them  in  hot  beds,  or  planting  them  early  in  warm 
situalions.  Mr  James  M'Arthur,  of  Limington, 
raised  a  barrel  of  sweet  potatoes  from  eleven  hills  ; 
they  were  probably  started  in  a  hot  bed,  and  were 
planted  in  a  very  favorable  situation.  VV'e  once 
put  a  few  slips  in  a  hot  bed  to  start  them,  and  they 
rotted  on  account  of  too  much  heat ;  we  p!anted 
one  in  the  ojjen  air,  not  very  early,  nor  in  a  very 
warm  place  ;  it  produced  fifiy  potatoes  about  the 
size  of  that  we  planted  —  about  four  or  five  inches 
long  and  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter  —  from  this, 
we  thought,  that,  with  a  little  pains,  sweet  pota- 
oes  of  a  pretty  good  size,  and  plentiful  crop 
might  be  raised  in  this  part  of  the  country  ;  hut 
more  experience  and  information  is  necessary  in 
order  to  deternjine  this  point. —  Yankee  Farmer. 


To  MAKE  PEriPETUAi,  Yevst. — Take  one  pound 
fine  flour,  make  it  the  thickness  of  gruel  with 
boiling,  water,  add  to  it  half  a  pounri  of  loaf  sugar, 
mix  them  well  together,  put  three  spoonfuls  of 
well  purified  yeast  into  a  large  vessel,  upon  which 
put  the  above  ingredients,  and  they  will  soon  fer- 
ment violently.  Collect  the  yeast  off"  the  top,  and 
put  it  into  a  small  neck  pot,  cover  it  up  from  the 
air,  and  place  it  in  a  dry  and  warmish  ))lace  ; 
when  used  in  part,  replace  with  flour  made  into  a 
thin  paste,  and  sugar  in  the  former  proportion.  1 
saw  this  used  after  it  had  been  five  months  made. 
No  yeast  is  necessary  except  the  first  time. 

Save  kour  oi,d  Bread. — Every  person  may  not 
know,  what  however  is  true,  that  pieces  of  old 
bread,  crumbs,  &c.  being  soaked  and  mixed  up 
with  the  dough,  in  making  new  bread,  improves 
it  very  muih.  Try  it,  and  you  will  never  a'.low 
pieces  of  dry  bread  to  be  lost,  afterwards —  espe- 
cially when  flour  is  nine  or  ten  dollars  a  barrel. 
— Mechanic  and  Famur. 


Da.ngkrs  to  wutcH  Young  Men  from  the 
COUNTRY  AUK  Expos.-.D — -Tliore  iiresomi^  excellcMt 
remarks  in  tin;  New  York  Star  on  this  subj. ct, 
suited  to  this  meridian.  Among  the  practices 
disapproved  of,  is'  that  of  advertising  for  clerks 
from  the  coimtry,  under  the  apprehension  that, 
having  b(;on  brought  up  far  ;iway  from  the  attrac- 
tions, the  hlanilishments,  the  seductions  of  a  city 
life,  and  free  alike  from  its  dissipations  and  its 
temptations,  they  will  make  at  once  more  honest, 
more  faithful,  more  industrious,  ami,  of  course, 
more  capable  assistants  in  business.  We  do  not 
believe  this  is  always  the  case;  or  even  so  in  a 
majority  of  instances.     Take  a   young  man  from 

his  parents  —  surround  him  with  tho  novelties, 
the  seductions,  and  a'l  the  ensnaring  parapherna-, 
lia  of  a  city  life,  and,  iiidess  his  philosophy  and 
self-control  he  of  the  most  |)ractical  and  unbend- 
ing nature,  how  long  will  it  take  to  upset  all  the 
good  and  virtuous  principlts  he  hrs  ind>ihed  imder 
tJiO  pirental  roof,  where  there  were.no  induce- 
ments to  vice  ?  He  will  be  bewildered  by  all  he 
sees — he  will  require  to  see  all  that  he  has  ever 
heard  of.  Places  notorious  in  history  and  inter- 
dicted by  a  sense  of  morality,  must  be  seen  if 
oidy  for  once,  for  the  gratification  of  mere  curios- 
ity, and  when  seen  once,  will  be  seen  once  too 
often.  This  is  not  always  the  esse  with  the  young 
men  of  the  city,  accustomed  from  infancy  to  see 
every  thing  projier  to  bo  seen,  and  to  have  the 
vigilance  of  parents  in  checking  an  im|;ro|ier 
curiosity;  where  they  repose  under  the 'roof  of 
their  parents,  seen  daily  and  admonished  daily  by 
them,  'i  he  very  first  step  towanls  vice  can  be 
checked,  but  who  is  to  guard  the  erring  steps  of  an 
innocent  youth  from  the  country?  he  may  plunge 
deep  in  vice,  and  no  eye  sees  it,  no  voice  chocks 
it ;  he  is  siirroimded  on  all  sides  by  temptation, 
and  there  is  no  frieiidly  hand  stretched  forth  to 
save  him.  We  should  say  to  citizens  living  in  the 
coimtry,  keep  your  sons  in  the  country;  if  you 
an;  a  farmer,  make  them  farmers  also  ;  divitleyour 
land  with  them,  hire  land  for  them  to  cultivate, 
teach  thc'm  to  labor,  economise,  and  grow  rich  ; 
make  them  thus  happy  and  independent,  but  do 
not  trust  them  in  the  city  unless  they  can  come 
under  great  advantages,  and  with  certain  advan- 
tageous prospects. 


Vr  rKM  ARY  A  in: — Wc  have  always  considered 
this  art  as  intimalidy  cniinocted  with  agriculture. 
Acting  uiidrr  that  belief,  we  sliall  always  copy 
into  our  columns  ovnyihiiig  on  that  subject  which 
wo  think  can  be  useful. 

Curtjor  Yellow  IVaUr. — Take  4ouiici's  Glauber 
sa'ts,  .1  ouiicoa  saltpetre,  2  ouiicis  black  antimony, 
2  ounces  crem.  tartar,  2  ounces  sulphur,  and  2 
ounces  of  rosin,  and  mix  them  well  hy  pounding 
in  a  mortar.  Dose,  two  or  throe  table  spooiifulii, 
divided  into  two  parts,  and  well  mixed  with  the 
food,  morning  and  evoniiig.  'f  he  meaame  should 
be  a  common  iron  spoon.  For  yearling  colts, 
one  s,  ooiiful  given  as  above.  While  the  medi- 
cine is  adinini^lorinz.  the  animal  i.iu.ii.  be  kept 
stabled. 


Sh;  ET  Lead The  sheet    h^ad  from   China,  is 

mannfactured  in  a  way  not  generally  known  in 
this  country.  The  o|>eration  i.s  conducted  by  two 
men.  One  is  seated  on  a  floor  with  a  large  flat 
stone  before  him,  and  with  a  movable  flat  stone 
at  his  side.  His  fellow  workman  stands  beside 
him  with  a  crucible  filleil  with  melted  lead,  and 
having  poureil  a  certain  quantity  upon  tho  stone, 
the  other  lifts  the  movable  stone,  and  dashing  it 
on  the  fluid  lead  presses  it  out  into  aflat  and  thin 
jilate,  which  he  instantly  removes  from  the  stone. 
A  second  quantity  of  lead  is  poured  in  a  simil  r 
manner,  and  a  similar  plate  formed  ;  the  jiroce.ss 
being  carried  on  v\'itli  singular  rapidity.  The 
rough  edges  of  the  plate  are  theti  cut  ofl",  and  they 
Lire  soldered  together  for  use. 


To  KxraACT  On.  irosi  Linen  or  Cotton. — As 
soon  as  possible  after  the  oil  has  been  spilt,  take 
tlie  article  on  which  it  fell  and  immerse  it  in  clean 
cold  water,  .\fter  soaking  a  while,  the  oil  will 
begin  to  float  iiiion  the  surface  ;  when  this  takes 
place,  cliarigo  the  v/ater.  By  thus  renewing  the 
water  frequently  during  a  few  hours,'  the  oil  will 
be  gradually  and  completely  removed  without 
rubbing  or  washing,  and  when  dry,  iron  it,  and  no 
vestige  of  the  oil  will  remain,  nor  any  change  of 
color  be  visible. 


Foreign  Products. — Tho  New  York  papers 
advertise  OaisnnA  Barley,  imported  from  England, 
and  Potatoes  from  France.  It  is  somewhat  re- 
markable, in  a  groat  agricultural  country  like  this, 
that  these  articles  can  be  imported  cheaper  than 
they  can  ho  raised  here  ;  but  so  it  seems  to  be. 
f  he  best  way  to  put  an  end  to  sudi  importations, 
is  to  construct  rail-ways  from  the  interior  to  the 
great  seaports,  and  then  we  can  have  a  plentiful 
supply  of  these  essential  products,  without  being 
dependant  on  a  European  market. 


Lime. — In  Wales,  the  lime  burners  have 
changed  their  method  of  calcining  the  stone. — 
Instead  of  using  kilns  as  formerly,  they  now  man- 
ufacture the  article  without  any  kiln  at  all  by  sim- 
ply managing  it  as  charcoal  pits  are  burned  in 
this  country.  ']  he  limestone  is  placed  in  large 
bodies,  which  are  called  coaks,  the  stones  not 
being  broken  small  as  in  the  ordinary  method. 
The  lime  thus  obtained  is  said  to  be  preferable  to 
that  burnt  in  the  ordinary  kilns.  This  plan  would 
be  especially  desirable  where  transportation  is  an 
object,  as  the  crude  stone  could  be  taken  to  the 
field  whereon  it  may  be  intended  to  be  used,  and 
ill  .'re  converted  into  lime,  thus  saving  much  troublo 
and  expense  in  hauling. — Far.  if  Gard. 


Tea3i,es. —  It  is  not  a  little  .singular  that  no  sat- 
isfactory artificial  substitute  for  the  teasle  has  ever 
been  invented,  though  many  have  been  trieil.  It 
is  used,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  for  raising  a 
regular  nap  upon  cloth  ;  its  long  barbs  being 
drawn  over  the  cloth  repeatedly  till  they  have 
combed  out  all  the  knots,  and  made  it  perfectly 
smooth.  Should  the  barb  of  the  teasle,  when  iu 
uSe,  become  fixed  in  a  knot,  or  encounter  suffi- 
cient resistance,  it  yields  or  breaks  without  tearing 
or  injuring  the  cloth — thus  combining  pliancy 
and  stiffness  to  a  degree  which  has  not  as  yet 
been  equalled  by  any  mechanical  contrivance  for 
the  same  object. 

According  to  the  Richmond  Compiler,  the 
Mining  Company  of  that  city  have  discovered  the 
ore  of  Busby's  mine,  Goochland  county,  to  bo 
uncommonly  rich  and  abundant,  and  increasing 
as  it  dips;  the  pan' washings  of  ore  yielded  fivo 
dollars  per  lbs.  100.  The  stock  of  tiie  company 
is  selling  at  $70  advance  on  the  original  cost  of 
the  Ehare. 
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CULTURE  OP    SILK. 

Extrnrt  iif  a  letter  from   Dr  Tliomas   Wliiie.  o*"  Monnf 
Pleasant,  lu  a  citizen  nf  Sieubenville.  (Oliio,)  dated 
MonNT  Pleasant,  Dec.  13,  1835. 
Dear  Sir, — Yours  c.iirie  duly  to  hand  ;  and   in 
re[)ly,  I  am  Iiappy  to  intonn   you  that  I  liave  suc- 
ceeded  very  well  ;  and   am    iully   convinced   that 
the   culture  and    tnamifaclure  of"  silk,  will  hefoie 
long,  become  one  of  the  most  iinportaiit  pursuits 
that   liave  ever  claimed  the  attention  of  onr  citi- 
zens.     !n  my  view  there  are  three  reasons  why  it 
sliould  hecotnc  so. 

l.<t.  It  imi.st,  and  will  most  inevitably  become 
a  great  source  of  wealth  to  all  who  turn  their 
attention  to  it,  especially  to  the  farminf;  part  of 
the  commimity,  if  they  can  be  encouraged  to 
engage  in  it.  To  them  it  will  be  attended  with 
but  Tittle  expense  to  raise  the  cocoons  ;  a  feinale 
of  an  ordinary  constitution  will  be  able  to  tend 
from  30  to  40,000  worm.s,  which  if  well  fed  and 
properly  taken  care  of,  will  yield  from  10  to  1.5 
liushels  of  cocoons,  fur  which  we  will  give  them 
from  .f4  to  $.t,50  and  .$.5  per  bushel,  according  to 
qiidi<y  ;  or  manufacture  them  into  goods  agreea- 
bly to  order.  Good  cocoons  will  yield  one  pound 
of  reeled  silk  per  bushel  ;  each  pound  will  make 
12  srpiare  yards  of  good  substantial  goods,  worth 
from  $1  to  ],.50  per  yard.  "^I  bus  30,000  worms 
will  produce  ten  (Otinds  of  silk,  or  120  yards  of 
goods;  and  supposing  it  takes  two  thirds  to  pay 
for  the  manufacturer,  jt  will  leave  the  pr:.dii'„-er 
'orty  yards  of  goods  ;  an.'l  c<Huiting  the  labor  at 
<Jne  dollar  per  week  (which  will  be  the  time  em- 
ployed), will  reduce  the  price  of  the  silk  goods  to 
12  1-2  cents  ficr  yard,  or  .f  1,50  pe,-  pound. 

Now,  I   would   ask   you,  and  ever,-'  farmer  iu 

our  country,  by  what  means  can  our  fema^s  clothe 

Ihemselvcs  chcai)er  than  by  feeding  silk    wo -'ns .? 

I    know    none.      Jt    is    on'y   the   busine.ss   of  h've 

weeks  for  a  female  to  provide  lier.self  with   forty 

e'i.iare  yards  of  goods,  worth  n»o,e  than  one  hun"- 

died   nn.i  twenty  yards  of  the   best   coxtoii   goods 

sbe  can   fit,,,    iti  the   market  —  these  are  no    vi.^^- 

Jonary  d.-eutns  •  hat    practical   facts  founded  upon 

t'xj<er,ei>ce.     'IJiis   se.^soii    I    raised    enough    for 

pi..?""'  ^'■''^  hujidrsfj  i/ards  of  sik,  which  did  iiot 

cost  me  more  than  15?  1-2  eonlr;   per  yard  to  raise 

the    cocoons,    counting    l>'y  labor    of  one    liired 

female  and  my  daughter,  eacjj  at  a  dollar  a  week. 

It  is  the  tedious   process  o.''  nr.mufacturing   si)4j, 

*iL"J    ivill,  for  a  time,  make  it  .-xpensive;   but  this 

exp'jnse   falls    on    the   rnaniifaciurer,  not  on   tlie 

farmer,  or  silk  grower.     As  it  retspects  the   food 

for  lliO  worrms,  '  am  unable  to  see  any  jfront  Bujie- 

.riorit'y  tliat   the    Italian   leaf  has  ovev  oi^r  native 

JlcbS.      I  aiTi   inclined  to  believe  tbirt  tlie  jurincipal 

advantage  the  Italian  bos  over  the  ijativ(^   isi  that 

these  can  be  broiigiit  into  <piicker  use,  as  they  an; 

iHjucb  more  tJirifty  in  their  ^growth  than  our  native 

trees.     I  fed  mine  this  season  principally  from  the 

native   tree,  ai)d   expect   to  feed  as  niauy  as  oi'e 

jiiil  ion    next   season    from   the   siuiie  source ;   my 


fllll    Itlil       HeAt      ?»l  rtr-VIll       IIUIM      tin;      n.UlJC.    n»/ili  it.  ,      ■iij' 

grove  of  Italian  trees  being  too  young  t<>  yiehl 
iT)iieli  fooil.  Our  native  tree  of  the  middle  size 
will  prod'icc  food  eiioiigli  for  3000  worms,  or  a 
pon"d  of  silk  per  tree  ;  each  tree  that  a  farmi^r 
has  is  worth  more  to  him  than  two  sheep. 

At  a  sale  of  himls  in  Northampton  last  week, 
several  |ots  of  meadow  land  were  .sold  at  .^114  o 
134  for  meadow  plough  land,  and  $78  1-2  a  104 
for  grass  land.  'I  his  is  said  to  be  the  biglu  st 
price  ever  given  for  meadow  laud  iu  Northamplun. 


S:I,I£  ACT. 

The  following  act  was  passed  at  the  Jate  se.ssion 
of  the  Legislature  of  this  State. 

"  Be  it  enacted,  fyc.  as  follows  : — Section  1. 
There  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  out  ot  the  trfta- 
smy  of  ilie  Commonwealth  I'or  every  ten  pounds 
weight  of  coconns  of  silk,  the  produce  of  si  k 
worms  raised  within  this  Commonwealth,  the  sum 
of  one  dollar,  and  in  the  same  proportion  for  any 
larger  quantity  of  cocoons  to  be  |  aid  to  the  owner 
of  such  worms,  or  his  legal  r-prcsentatives. 

Section  2.  'f  here  shall  be  alowed  and  paid  out 
of  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  every 
person  who  sbujl  reel  or  tan.se  to  be  reefed,  and 
to  every  person  who  shall  throsv  or  cause  to  be 
thrown  iu  this  Commonwea'tb,  from  cocoons  pro- 
duced fi-om  silk  .  worms  raised  in  this  Common- 
wealth, a  merchantable  silk,  capable  of  being 
manufactured  into  the  various  silk  fabrics,  or  to 
the  legal  representatives  of  such  person,  one  dol- 
lar  for  every  pound  of  silk  .so  reeled  and  thrown, 
and  fifty  cimls  for  every  pound  of  silk,  reeled 
without  being  thrown. 

Section  3.  When  satisfactrry  evidence  by  the 
oath  of  the  party  or  otherwise,  shall  be  exhibited 
to  the  selectmen  of  any  town  iu  this  Cofiimon- 
ealth,  that  any  person,  ijeing  an  inhabitant  of 
icb  town,  is  entitled  to  claim  tlfe  bounty  or 
bounties  provided  for  in  the  first  and  second  sec- 
tions of  this  act,  they  shall  give  a  certificate  there, 
of  in  writing  under  their  bands,  stating  the  quan- 
tity of  cocoons  produce.l,  or  of  silk  reeled  or 
thrown  conformably  lo  the  provisions  of  said 
sections,  au<l  that  such  claimant  is  entitled  to  the 
bouity  or  boiiiilics  therein  allowed,  and  when 
such  certificate  sha  I  have  been  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Gov- 
ernor, with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  draw  bis  warrant  on  the  treasurer 
I  therefor. 

Section  4.  If  any  person  shall  claitn  a  bounty 
„;ore  than  once  fur  the  .same  cocoons,  or  silk  so 
reei,'^''  or  thrown,  or  olitain  any  bounty  under  this 
ai't,  lli,"o"fi''  <'""ii'  ui"  deception,  such  person  shall 
forfeit  to  ^^e  use  of  the  Commonwealth,  a  sum 
not  more  th  '■''^  <""=  hundred  dollar.s,  in  addition  to 
the  airroimt  ot  '*">'  I'oi'nty  he  may  lia\e  received, 
to  bi;  recovered  b^  iti(|,Vtiiieut  in  any  court  proper 
to  try  the  .sime. 

Section  5.  This  act  shall  take  e^ect  in  thirty 
days  from  the  timi!  of  jmssing  the  same,  and  con- 
tinue ju'lbrce  (luriuj^  ,),e  term  of  seven  years  fiom 
tlie  *Mie  of  its  go„'^p  \,„o  operation,  and  an  act 
entitl  S'l  'All  Ac  ^  to  encourage  the  reeling  and 
Ihi-o-wjiig  of  i-'j\\h^^  passed  the  seventh  day  of 
A I  Til  III  the  y  (>,,r  gne  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirtyfive  br^^  „,„!  ,||g  g.^,^,^.  hereby  is,  repealed^ 
but  iiothin  g  herein  contained  shall  affect  tlie  right 
of  any  P'jison  entitled  to  any  premium  under  th  • 
said  ac',. 

Sec.tiiin  6.  The  provisions  of  ihi.s  act  shall  not 
app'  y  to  bodies  politic  and  corporate." 

Apjvroved  by  the  Governor,  lllh  April,  1836. 


JIIAV   4,  TS30. 

■  be  officinal  ganlcn  should  be  three  or  more  fi^et 
deep,  for  If  the  roots  of  most  plants,  when  in  a 
state  of  matuiity,  be  minutely  traced,  thev  will 
be  found  to  penetrate  into  the  earth,  in  sea.'cb  of 
ood,  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  provided  the  s„it 
be  of  a  nature  to  allow  it.  A  garden  should  be 
made  on  land  who.se  bottom  is  not  of  a  spriu-v 
net  nature.  Jf  this  rule  can  be  observ.'d  drain 
"ig  vvill  be  unnecessary;  for  when  laml  is,,,, 
pared  for  the  growth  of  fruit  trees,  ami  ol'dual 
plants,  by  trenching,  manuring,  and  di.nri,,.,  ^  jg 
by  these  means  brought  into  such  a  poroil^'  tem- 
perament, that  the  rains  pass  through  without 
Deiug  detained  longer  than  necessary.  Jf  the  laud 
of  a  garden  be  of  too  strong  a  nalbre,  it  will  be 
much  improved  by  the  admixture  of  sand 


Iron  MouNTAm  in  Missouri. Jt  appear^  by  a 

report  to  Congre.ss,  by  Mr  Featherstouhaugh,  that 
there  is  actually  a  u.ountain  of  iron  in  Mi.s.somi,  of 
very  great  dimensions,  and  capab'e  of  yieldii,.r 
...ore  ore  than  will  he  wanted  from  this  time  to 
the  end  of  the  five  hundredth  century.  In  the 
emphatic  and  somewhat  poetical  language  of  the 
enthusiastic  geologist,  it  :s  impossible  to  estin,ate 
lU  value  "  by  any  other  terms  than  those  adequate 
to  all  a  nation's  wants."  'I  his  is  pretty  broad 
assertion  to  be  sure,  but  we  fbel  no  dispo.sition  to 
controvert  its  correctness.  We  recollect  hearing 
of  a  great  deal  of  fun  that  was  once  poked  at  Mr 
Jefferson,  (we  deny  bfiug  old  enough  to  acknow- 
le.lge  It  as  contemporaneous  history,)  for  his  de- 
scn,,tion  of  a  salt  mountain— but  there  is  no 
mistake  about  the  iron  mountain.  It  is  bona  fide 
and  will  be  the  making  of  Missouri  ;  a  state  which' 
by  tlie  way,  is  already  rich  iu  resources  of  all  sorts 
—  especially  in  a  whole  mountain  of  bra.ss  iu  the 
person  of  her  senior  member  of  the  United  States 
benate .,V.  Y.  l^nq. 


Soil  for  a  Oaih.f.'v. — The  best  soil  lor  a  gar- 
den is  a  sandy  Imiil,  not  less  than  two  feet  deep  ; 
the  earth  should  not  be  of  a  biurling  nature  iu 
summer,  nor  retentive  of  rain  in  winter  ;  hut  of 
such  a  texture,  that  it  can  be  worked  without  diffi- 
culty in  any  season  of  the  year.  There  are  few 
sorts  of  fruit  trees,  or  escuh^nt  vegetables,  wlii<di 
require  less  depth  of  earth  to  grow  in,  than  two 
feet,  to  bring    them  to    perfection,  and  the   soil  of 


NovKL  Ejection  Proce.ss.— A  short  time  a<'o 
a  .-ottager,  between  Tborne  and  Doncaster,  wag 
visited  by  two  bailifTs,  who  proceeded  t-.  mark  his 
effects  ;  the-oldinan  recollecting  that  he -had  .some 
property  outside,  went  out,  and  imfirciliately 
brought  in  a  hive  of  bees,  which  he  threw  into 
the  house,  and  bid  them  mark  Ihnt !  In  a  short 
time  had  the  gratification  to  se<;  his  unwelcome 
guests  lake  a  hasty  departure,  snns  ceremonie, 
through  the  window  covered  with  bee.«,  in  which 
state  they  made  the  besi  of  their  ways  to  their 
respective  homes. — London  paper. 


Railroad  Speed  am)    Steaii  Pon-ER I'n  lbs 

February  number  of  the  London  Mechanics'  Mag- 
azine it  is  stated,  that  Mr  Ranncy,  "  the  very  intel- 
ligent engineer  of  the  New  Orleans  and  Nashville 
Rai  road  Coin[)any,"  has  actually  contracted  with 
iMr  Stephenson  fur  a  locomotive  engine  whiidi  will 
drag  a  load  of  200  Ions  at  the  rate  of  60  miles  per 
hour!  'i  he  road  is  to  be  built  with  a  view  to 
bear  this  unprecedented  combination  of  velocity 
and  Weight. 


Singular. — A  whirlwind  of  sand,  says  the  Ha- 
vre Journal  of  15th  Feb.,  about  5  orBOOO  feet  cir- 
cumference, and  from  450  lo  500  feet  in  height, 
formed  itself  on  the  road  along  the  coast  from  Cal- 
ais to  Dunkirk,  and  took  a  flireclioii  towards  the 
sea,  where  it  burst  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
league.  A  small  fishing  boat  was  overturned  by 
it,  but  the  crew  were  happily  saved. 
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GRAPTiaiG. 

.\  jiraat  niiiii'.ier  of  ilill'i'rerit  modes  of  ptriiftiiij; 
are  iiinctisiMl,  and  miniiti!  directions  are  jrivcn  in 
tmok.s  nil  u;ardeiiiii!f  for  iierfDriiiin'r  the  work. 
Till!  yoiiijr  l>c<riiiiK-i-  isg<!iii'rally  more  bi.-wiideied 
than  irislrin-ti-d  hy  the  miilti|>licity  of  ihijie  direc- 
tioiis.  nnh'ss  htj  urnlerslands  the  rntionale.  By 
rctlni-in^r  the  opRratioii  in  all  its  niodiHciitions  to 
its  fi-st  prin  -iidos,  it  will  heconie  greatly  simplified, 
.•■.:;d  ;lii!  nefossary  partionlars  for  success  at  ouce 
I  :i  '   :--'tood. 

Ill  (.rdor  to  cause  an  adhesion  between  the  g'rafi 
and  stock,  it  is  requisite,  first,  that  the  sap  whirh 
Rows  upwards  through  the  wood,  should  he  a^ile 
to  pass  iiniiittrrnited  at  the  place  of  their  junc- 
tion. Hence  the  parts  of  both  must  be  cut  so  ns  to 
be  placed  in  close  contact.  Secondly,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  juices,  in  returning  through  the  liher, 
(or  inner  portion  of  the  barU,)  should  pass  un'.n- 
terrupteil  from  the  graft  to  the  stock.  Hence  these 
parts  also  must  be  placed,  cractly  in  contact. — 
Thirdly,  it  is  necessary  that  the  newly  formed 
woody  fibres  which  descend  from  the  buds  of  the 
graft,  and  which  serve  to  connect  the  two  parts 
together,  should  pass  freely  from  one  part  to  the 
other;  and  also  that  the  raniftt'itm,  or  soft  substance 
between  the  barU  and  the  wood,  which  serves  as 
food  for  these  j'oung  descending  fibres,  should  be 
continued  at  this  point  of  junction.  Hence  the 
line  of  separation  between  the  bark  and  the  wood, 
should,  both  in  stock  and  t;rafl,  be  accurately  adjust- 
ed. On  the  accuracy  with  which  these  three  parts 
of  the  operation  are  performeit,  the  success  mainly 
depends.  And  if  these  are  attended  to,  it  is  im- 
material how  great  a  variety  of  modi  s  are  adopted. 
Tlie  most  inexperienced  and  iinski  ful  hand,  if 
care  is  taken  in  these  particulars,  could  scarcely 
fail. 

Although  any  mode  of  grafting  would  succeed 
if  the  above  jirecautions  were  observed,  yet  con- 
venience generally  points  out  some  particular  one, 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The 
most  expeditious  method  of  performing  the  opera- 
tion when  small  stocks  are  to  be  grafted,  is  by 
whip  grafting.  This  is  the  mode  generally  adopt- 
ed in  nurseiies.  It  is  performed  thus.  'I  he  stock 
and  the  graft  are  both  cut  olT  obliquely,  or  slo[)ing, 
so  as  to  leave  a  cut  surface  of  about  an  inch  in 
length.  The  degree  of  slope  should  be  the  same 
in  both,  as  nearly  as  the  operator  can  guess.  If 
the  cut  is  made  by  a  single  stroke  of  a 'sharp 
knife,  the  pans  may  be  lirousht  together  more 
closely.  Next  make  a  slit  in  the  middle  of  the 
cut  face  of  the  stock,  downwards,  about  half  an 
inch,  and  a  corrcsjionding  one  in  the  graft,  up- 
wards. Now  by  pressing  them  together,  the 
tongue  and  slit  will  mutually  lock  together. — 
Then,  taking  care  not  to  displace  them,  tie  them 
closely  together  with  bass  matting,  corn  husk,  or 
other  soft  ligature,  apply  the  plaster,  and  the  work 
is  done.  When  the  graft  begins  to  grow,  remove 
this  li^^ature  to  prevent  its  cutting  in.  Where  this 
mode  of  grafting  is  adopted,  it  is  desiiabe  that 
the  stock  and  the  graft  be  of  nearly  equal  size. 

But  where  the  stock  is  much  larger  than  the 
graft,  cleft  grafting  is  most  convenient.  'J  his  is 
done  by  first  cutting  olT  the  stock  horizontally 
with  a  large  knife  or  saw,  and  a  cleft  is  then  split 
downwards  in  it  an  inch  or  two  in  length.  '1  lie 
graf.  is  then  cut  off  on  both  sides  in  the  for.ii  of  a 
wedge,  of  such  a  shape  as  to  fit  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible this  clef>.  1  he  cleft  is  then  ke;  t  open  by  a 
knife  or   wedge    p'aced   in   the  opposite  siile,  and 


ill.'  graft,  prepared  iis  above,  carofiilly  iidjiisled  in 
it,  and  then  the  weilge  is  withilrawn.  The  plaster 
is  then  ap|ilied  and  the  operati(Ui  is  conipl^-te. 
I  his  mode  has  an  advantage  over  the  former  in 
not  needing  a  ligature,  the  pressure  of  the  jaws 
of  the  slit  being  siifficieiit  to  lin'd  the  graft  to  its 
place.  It  may  be  obs.;rveil,  that  as  the  cleft  is 
made  lengthwise  with  the  wood,  the  sa[>  in  passing 
from  the  stock  to  the  graft  flows  laterally  from  its 
vessels,  which  it  will  do  with  nearly  the  same 
facility  as  from  the  ends. 

Asa  sharp  knife  for  cutting  the  joining  siirfiices 
is  absolutely  neces<ary,  it  is  generally  most  conve- 
nient to  employ  two  knives,  —  one  for  doing  the 
chief  work  and  in  shaping  the  wood  ;  and  the 
other,  exceedingly  sharp,  merely  for  paring  the 
surfaces  for  contact. 

In  order  that  the  ascending  sap  may  all  go  to 
the  nourishiiieiit  of  the  graft,  and  not  run  to  waste 
in  other  chaniiels,  it  is  important  to  rub  or  cut  off 
the  buds  and  sproijts  on  the  slock,  especially  those 
near  the  graft.  Many  grafts  wi.l  never  grow 
without  it. 

Where  staii  lard  trees  have  been  headed  down 
for  new  tops,  the  grafts  should  be  set  on  the  thrif- 
tiest shoots,  and  as  near  the  body  of  the  tree  as 
these  can  he  foun<l  ;  and  strict  care  should  be 
taken  to  cut  away  all  overshadowing  branches  in 
their  immediate  vicinity.  As  the  grafts  increase 
in  size,  the  old  top  should  be  gradually  and  finally 
removed.— Genesee  Farmer. 


Flax. — The  culture  of  Flax  has  very  much 
diminished,  with  the  decrease  of  household  maii- 
ufaetiires,  since  the  establishment  of  cotton  mills, 
until  very  little  is  now  used  in  the  domestic  way. 
[n  some  districts,  however,  the  culture  is  reviving, 
for  (he  supply  of  linen  or  cordage  manufactories, 
of  which  we  are  advised  of  two  in  Rensselaer, 
one  in  Lewis,  and  one  in  Jefferson  ;  anil  also 
merely  for  the  seed.  This  seems  like  killing 
sheep  for  their  pelts,  and  throwing  an  ay  the  car- 
case. The  fibre  of  flax  is  certainly  worth  saving  ; 
and  with  the  new  faclliiies  of  rotting,  and  ma- 
chinery for  cleaning,  it  is  a  profdahle  business,  as 
we  intend  to  show  in  the  sequel.  Having  had 
questions  propounded  to  us  upon  this  head,  by  a 
correspondent  in  Yates,  who  proposes  to  go  ex- 
tensively into  the  flax  culture  for  the  profit  on  the 
seed,  we  will  offer  some  brief  remarks  upon  its 
culture,  and  give  eouie  illustrations  of  its  being  a 
profitable  culture. 

'I  he  soil  adapted  to  flax  is  that  which  contains 
a  large  portion  of  vegetable  matter,  of  a  loamy 
quality,  and  willial  ratlicr  moist,  though  not  wut. 
It  is  a  great  exhauster  of  the  soil,  if  suffered  to 
mature  its  seed,  but  less  so  if  puiled  green. 

The  best  preparation  for  flax  is  a  green  sward, 
nicely  turned  over  in  the  fiill,  lU'  early  in  the 
spring,  and  harrowed  till  the  surface  is  perfectly 
mellow. 

The  quantity  of  seed  will  depend  uiion  the 
object  of  culture.  If  raised  for  seed  only,  half  a 
bushel  to  the  acre  will  suflice  ;  if  for  the  lint  only, 
two  bushels  are  sometimes  sown  ;  if  for  both,  an 
intermediate  quantity  will  answer  best.  The  less 
seed,  within  the  limits  mentioned,  the  greater  will 
be  the  proiluct  in  seed,  and  less  and  coarser  the 
product  ill  lint.  The  seed  is  always  sown  broad 
cast,  and  always  covered  with  the  harrow.  The 
processes  of  pulling,  threshing,  &-o,.  are  under- 
stood by  all.  If  the  object  is  seed,  the  jilaiits 
must  be  mature   before  they  .are    pulled,  which  is 


indicated  by  tin;  haulcned  state  of  the  seed  vessel!^, 
the  yellow  color  of  the  stems,  and  tlie  falling  oil' 
of  the  leaves.  WJien  good  flax  is  wanted,  pu'l 
when  the  seed  has  its  growth,  but  no{  maliirity. 
When  wanted  for  the  finest  fiilirics,  as  i-nuibricB, 
&.(;.  pull  when  it  begins  to  fluwer.  Sow  early  in 
May. 

The  product  varies  from  300  pounds  to  half  a 
ton  of  dressed  flax  to  tin;  acre,  and  from  six  K> 
eighteen  bushels  of  seed. 

The  profits  of  the  crop  may  in  some  measure 
he  judged  of  from  the  following  facts,  which  we 
derive  from  unquestionable  authority. 

!\!r  '1'.  S.  KiiMfip,  of  IJrownville,  sovvimI  thirty 
seven  acres,  partly  a  grass  lay,  aiul  part  y  stubblu, 
Itis  profit  upon  tfic  crop,  after  dediicling  $3  per 
acre  rent,  and  his  la'ior,  was  .$400,  or  about  $11 
per  acre. 

In  1835,  George  Brown,  Esq.  of  the  same  place, 
sowed  twentyfive  acres  in  flax,  and  n^a  ized  a  neti 
profit  of  nearly  $300  from  the  crop. 

In  the  sains  year,  iMajor  Kirby,  of  the  same 
place,  sowed  six  acres,  partly  upon  stubble,  aiwJ 
partly  upon  green  sward,  with  one  ploughing  — 
half  a  bushel  of  seed  tj  the  acre.  The  ground 
was  well  stocki.-d  with  Canada  t'listles,  wliicb 
throve  remarkably  ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  the  six 
acres  [iroduced  him  108  bushels,  12  pounds  see<i, 
and  seven  tons  and  three  quarters  of  dressed  flax.. 
The  proceeds  of  the  cro;i  amounted  to  .  $270 
And  thocii'ltire,  pulling  and  threshing  —  ilio 
rotting  being  done  by  the  manufacturer 
—  to  about 70 

Leaving  a  jirofit  of     .      $2(K) 
—  or  $33  1-3  per  acre. —  Cultivator. 


C^HEAP  CosMETtc. — What's  a  cosmetic  .'  Why 
a  cosmetic  you  tnust  know,  is  a  sort  of  a  prepara- 
tion to  put  upon  the  face,  in  order  to  make  .-i 
smooth  and  heafthy  state  of  the  skin.  In  reality, 
clean  soap  siidi*  are  an  excellent  costwetic,  a  gen- 
uine beautifier  of  the  countenance,,  provided  you 
have  any  beauty  t»)' begin  with.  But  this  is  too 
common,  and  of  course-  you  will  find  some  who 
seek  preparations  of  a  dVlierent  character,  I'roin 
Ran  de  Co'ogne,  H\r,  up,  up  to^  Clie  grand  Impirial 
double  and  twisttd  peiifuine  of  Allan  Fad  Laddeeo 
iMahommed's  distilled  essence  of  the  rainbowa. 
Now  as  such  things  are  beyond  the  reach  of  us 
farmers,  and  our  danghters,  and  as  some  of  UB 
may  occasiona'ly  stand  in  need  of  something  of 
the  kind  to  smooth  our  countenances,  we  take  tho 
liberty  of  giving  you  the  following  recipe  of  a 
rosiin  tic  made  from  Indian  meal.  \\c  know  IVoix; 
long  experience,  this  article  is  good  for  the  insidt 
of  the  face,  and  we  dare  say  it  will  answer  a  good 
service  oiitside,  at  any  rate  you  can  try  it. 

Put  upon  the  fire  a  pint  of  soft  water;  when 
it  fioils,  stir  in  as  much  fine  corn  meal  as  wili 
make  it  the  consistency  of  pa.ste  —  when  cooling, 
add  a  spoonful  of  honey  and  a  little  rose  water, 
Ihotigli  these  latter  articles  are  not  absolutely 
necessary.  Use  this  paste  every  time  you  wash 
yoiir.selves,  say  twice  a  day  at  least.  It  wi'l  ren- 
der the  skin  more  healthy  and  beautiful  than  the 
most  costly  wash  you  can  buy  in  any  city  in  Chris- 
tendom. 


Mr  Ikin,  a  surgeon  of  Yorkshire,  has  published 
a  case  of  Amaurosis,  going  to  prove,  that  a  persoa 
who  aiiflers  himself  to  be  in  a  furious  [lassion,  is 
in  absolute  danger  of  becoming  blind. 
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Indian  Corn.— Tlie  pruper  soils  fur  tliis  kind  nf  grain, 
ere  the  sandy,  sandy  loam,  gravelly  loam,  and  rich  red, 
<,r  dark  eolorud  earlhs,  wliich  have  but  little  clay  in 
them.  A  clover  sod,  well  toriaJ  ov«r,  after  having  been 
well  covered  with  long  manure,  makes  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  this  (rop.  It  will  he  of  .service  lo  cjo  over  the 
-ground  with  a  roller,  and  then  harrow  Icnglliwi.-ie  of  the 
f:rrro-,v,_  JMSt  before  jilaritin^.  Al!  fe^ds  flourish  best 
when  put  into  fresh  stirred  mould.  The  lime  of  plarit- 
tng  should  vary  according  to  the  season  and  part  of  the 
country.  Ur  Deane  observed  that  the  right  lime  of 
(danting  may  be  from  iho  first  to  the  third  week  in  May  ; 
er  a  little  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  ilryness  of  the 
Eoil,  and  the  f)rwardnes3  of  the  spring.  'I'be  farmers 
(live  a  rule  in  this  case,  said  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
Indians,  which  is,  lo  plant  corn  when  the  I -aves  of  the 
white  oak  begin  to  appe.ir.  But  if  much  time  is  likely 
to  be  consumed  in  planling.  it  will  be  necessary  lo  begin 
i:j  the  driest  part  of  the  lielrl  a  little  earlier  than  ihis  rule 
.;irecls.  Judge  Buel  i>bserved,  "  My  ruje  has  been  to 
<danl  wher.  the  apple  is  bursting  its  blossom  bud.-!,  wliic  h 
lias  geiieially  been  between  the  12tli  and  2(llh  of  Hay." 
Sliell  the  seed  gnilly  by  hand  that  it  may  not  bo  torn 
•c.T  bruised  ;  and  if  any  corns  appear  with  black  eyes,  let 
•  them  be  reji'Cled.  The  preparlion  of  seed  for  plantirig 
ias  been  diHernnt  by  diff.  rent  cultivators  ;  we  will  give 
wave'al  modes  of  ireparing  seed-corn,  and  the  tiller  will 
take  his  choice.  Judge  Buel  observed,  "  The  enemies 
to  be  combated  are  the  wire  worm,  brown  grub,  birds 
end  squirrels.  Of  these,  the  first  and  two  last  prey  upon 
t'le  kernels,  and  against  these  tar  offers  a  complete  pro- 
<eonon.  1  soak  my  seed  twelve  to  twenty  hours  in  hot 
-water,  in  which  is  dissolved  a  few  ounces  of  crude  salt- 
pclTC,  and  ihen  add  (say  to  eight  quarts  of  seed)  half  a 
^)int  of  tar,  previously  warmed,  and  diluted  with  a  quart 
of  warm  water.  Tho  mass  is  well  stirred,  the  corn  taken 
<.ut,  and  as  much  plaster  added  as  will  adhere  to  the 
grain.  Tliis  impregnates,  and  partially  coals  the  seed 
*viih  tar.  The  e.vperieiice  of  years  will  warrant  me  in 
confidently  rcc-immenrting  this  as  a  protection  for  the 
fc.:ed." 

A  writer  for  Uoodsell's  Genesee  Farmer,  with  the  sig 
ralurn  W.  T.  W.,  recnninirnds  wetiing  seed  corn  will) 
^oft  soap,  and  rolling  it  in  plaster,  and  ijives  the  details 
-  ©fan  experiment  which  tested  the  utility  of  the  practice. 
A  solution  of  copperas  in  water  has  been  rc:;on)mend- 
cd  as  firming  a  good  preparation  for  seed  corn.  .Mr  J. 
Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut,  in  a  communication  published 
in  the  N  E  Farmer,  vol.  x,  p.  331,  stated  as  follows  :— 
."  Last  year  I  soaked  our  seed  corn  in  very  strong  cop. 
V)Cras  water,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect  from  twenlyfour 
to  thirtysix  hours  ;  every  kernel  was  made  as  black  as 
charcod  ;  tho  man  who  planted  the  corn  called  me  a 
/oul,  and  said  it  would  never  vegetate.  But  every  hill 
planted  came  up  well,  and  during  its  g.'owth  excited  the 
remarks  of  all  who  saw  it,  as  being  the  most  even  field 
of  corn  they  ever  saw.  Not  one  hill  in  tho  whole  seven 
Bcres  was  injured  by  worms;  and  we  had  often  in  previ. 
ous  years  been  conipi  lied  to  replant  several  times,  when 
it  had  been  cut  down  by  the  worms.  We  had  over  sixty 
biisliels  to  the  acre." 

With  regard  to  the  sort  of  corn  to  be  planted,  there  is 
mneli  (o  choose.  The  Hon.  Samuel  Lathrop,  in  an  ar. 
|iclc   published  in  the   N.  E.  Fanner,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  185, 


stales,  that  he  hud  procured  a  tort  of  corn  of  Judge  Biiel, 
which  was  about  a  fortnight  ear  ier  than  that  comuionly 
used,  wliich,  he  observes,  "  I  think  will  prove  a  valuable 
spei  ies  lo  tlio<e  who  wish  to  sow  their  land  with  Wheat 
In  ordinary  seasons,  it  will  have  become  sufficiently  ripe 
for  harvest  by  the  middle  of  September  It  is  a  species 
of  the  twelve-rowed  corn,  but  the  growth  of  stalk  is  very 
small,  compared  with  the  twelve  rowed  rom  which  I 
have  been  acc;.'stomed  to  plant  —  not  exceeding  one  half 
the  weight,  of  course  the  exhaustion  required  lo  sustain 
an  equal  number  of  stalks  is  much  less.  This  species  of 
corn' will  bear  planting  much  thicker  than  any  other 
kind  of  field  corn  which  I  have  ever  cultivated.  I  this 
year  [1834]  planted  the  hills  three  feet  apart  in  both 
directions,  intcndiiij  n  have  three  cEilks  in  cac.'.  !:i!'. 
But  it  may  be  planted  three  feet  by  two  and  a  half,  and 
then  the  ground  will  not  be  more  shaded  than  it  is  with 
the  corn  generally  raised  here,  when  planted  in  squares 
of  three  and  a  half  feet.  The  ears  set  low  on  the  stalk, 
grow  of  a  good  size,  and  the  grain  is  heavy.  I  think  it 
is  as  valuable  lor  use  an  any  other  kind  of  this  grain  ;  and 
fiimi  the  fact  that  it  Hill  bear  planting  so  thick,  1  be- 
lieve ihat  I  can  secure  a  larger  product  than  from  any 
other  that  I  have  ever  tried.  But  the  circumstance  that 
gives  it  its  chief  excellence  in  my  estimation,  arises  froiij 
the  fact  that  I  can  gather  my  corn  in  season  for  the  sow- 
ing of  wheat.  In  the  most  nnfivorable  season,  the  wheat 
may  be  sown  in  Seplember,  and  in  very  fivoiable  seasons, 
early  in  that  month  " 

C:  pt.  Coffin,  of  Ncwburyport,  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer, 
vol.  xiii.,  paje282,  gives  an  account  of  the  culture  of  an 
early  sort  of  corn,  received  from  the  Hon.  O.  Fiske,  of 
Worcester  Capl.  Coffin  ob.-erved,  that  "  Early  in  May 
the  corn  arrived  to  hand.  On  the  14tli  sam.;  nionlli,  I 
had  about  fialf  a  peck  of  it,  after  being  soaked  two  or 
three  davs  in  a  saturated  solution  of  copperas,  planted 
on  less  than  half  an  acre  of  inverted  sward,  broken  up  for 
the  purpose.  Jt  was  manured  in  the  holes,  was  hoed 
twice  with  very  little  hilling  in  either  operation.  It  was 
in  s[«indle  and  ear  the  first  of  July,  fil  for  boiling  about 
the  15th  to  the  20tli  of  the  same  monih,and  was  harvest- 
ed the  middle  of  Scpteniber;  and  immediately  husked 
out,  measuring  f'ortyfive  bushels  in  the  car,  being  more 
than  ninety  bushels  to  the  .acre.  The  slalk  is  very  small 
and  ran  seldom  higher  than  four  to  five  feel.  The  ear 
is  small  and  not  long,  but  the  kernel  is  set  very  compact- 
ly on  the  cob  ;  is  good  fjr  boiling  green,  excellent  in 
bread,  and  very  useful  to  the  firmer  on  account  of  its 
early  arrival  at  maturity;  and  would  have  been  much 
more  nrod.uotive  h'»d  it  been  planted  tvv'o  and  a  iialf  by 
three  feet  distant,  instead  of  three  and  a  half  by  four,  and 
some  even  more  distant. 

"I  also  made  an  ex|ieriment  the  last  year  willi  another 
kind,  (the  spindle  corn  presented  me  by  a  friend.)  which 
has  a  very  small  but  exceedingly  long  cob,  running  from 
nine  lo  over  fifteen  inches  in  length,  is  eight  rowed,  of 
a  fine  bright  yellow  color,  very  productive  and  excellent 
fir  bread,  and  was  harvested  ripe  before  the  frost  of  last 
season  [1834],  and  the  lasl  season  it  is  well  known  wis 
not  one  of  the  most  favorable  season  for  the  growth  of 
that  article." 

One  of  the  inosl  important  improvements  in  the  cul- 
ture of  lairn  consists  in  planting  from  four  to  six  times 
the  usual  quantity  of  seed;  and,  at  the' firjt  hoeing, 
pulling  up  all  hut  the  proper  number  of  plants,  leiving 
to  form  the  crop  none  but  the  most  liealtliy.  The  addi- 
tional quantity  of  seed  will  c^isl  but  little,  and  the  labor 
of  pulling  np  all  but  three  or  four  of  the  strongest  plants 
is  much  more  than  repaid  by  the  increased  product. — 
The  seed  should  be  covereil  with  clear  mould,  and  not 
too  deep. 


MAT  4,   in  i6, 

A  handful  of  unleaclied  ashes,  or  a  mixture  ol"  about 
equal  pans  of  ashes  and  plaster  put  on  each  hill,  imme- 
diately after  planting,  will  be  useful,  not  only  to  nourish 
and  stimnlate  the  young  plants,  but  as  a  preservative 
against  the  cut  worm 

An  excellent  article  on  the  culture  of  Indian  corn,  bj 
Capt.  Chandler,  was  published  in  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  vol. 
xiii.,  p.  291.  This  should  he  read  with  care  by  every 
cultivator  before   he  commences  the  raising  of  his  cora 

"'•]> 

(Tor  the  .Vew  linglaiiil  Farnii-r.) 
L.ECTCRES  ON  GEOLOGV. 
Dr  Jackson  delivered  his  third  lecture  on  Geology  on 
Tlmrsday  evening,  at  the  Odeon,  before  a  numerous  and 
ir.tjlligcnt  »jdi;..-icc,  on  the  origin  and  iiii,iii'..uiion  of 
Coal.  He  slated  that  all  fo.ssil  plants  of  coal  legious  be- 
long to  genera  similar  to  tho>e  now  flourishing  under  the 
tropics;  but  they  are  of  diirerent  spei  ies  from  any  now 
exiting  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  supposes  that  a 
very  different  condition  of  the  globe  prevailed  in  its  early 
history  from  its  present  slate,  and  that  causes  then  pre- 
vailed which  have  now  ceased  lo  act,  and  have  caused  a 
corresponding  difference  ill  the  vegetation.  Those  who 
have  travelled  in  the  islands  of  the  tropical  regions,  aio  d 
the  warm  and  luxuriant  islands  of  the  two  Indies,  can 
f^irin  some  idea  of  the  flora  of  the  pri:iitive  world.  Tim 
genera  of  most  of  the  f  issil,  pi  mts  may  there  bo  observed, 
growing  and  shading  tlie  burning  soil  with  their  broad 
leaves  and  spreading  branches.  It  was  from  such  vege- 
tables he  naid  that  coal  was  formed.  In  aceounling  fi>r 
the  situation  of  these  plants  in  the  northern  temperate 
and  frozen  regions  of  the  globe,  he  remarked,  that  a  sud- 
den change  of  the  earth's  axis  might  have  caused  a  dif- 
ference iu  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  those  regions 
which  must  have  formerly  existed  under  a  tropical  cli- 
mat*>,  01  that  those  regions  of  the  earth  were  foimerly 
heated  to  a  high  degree  by  the  internal  fires,  and  have 
gradually  cooled  down  to  its  present  temperature,  so  that 
at  some  remote  period  they  were  susceptible  of  produ- 
cing tropical  vcfietatioh. 

As  coal  is  always  found  associated  with  considerable 
quantities  of  fossil  plants,  it  is  a  presumptive  proof  that 
it  is  of  vegetable  origin;  and  when  we  examine  the  coal 
itself  with  a  n.icroscope  we  can  distinctly  sec  the  vege- 
table fibres  of  which  it  is  composed;  and  it  is  remarka- 
ble, that  in  comparing  different  coals  with  peal,  that  there 
appears  to  be  a  regular  gradation  between  that  substance 
and  anthracite.  A  bed  of  peat  has  been  discovered  on 
Cape  Cod  near  Chatham, covered  with  sand  to  the  depth 
of  sixt\*feet,  which  bears  a  close  resemblai  ce  to  bitumi- 
nous coal. 

Some  other  facts,  drawn  from  this  interesting  lecture, 
we  are  compelled  to  defer  till  our  next  for  want  of  space. 

MoBus  MuLTiCAULis. — So  gisat  lias  been  the  interest 
liken  in  the  silk  business,  almost  every  farmer  having 
engaged  in  it,  more  or  less,  that  all  the  stock  of  White 
Mulbeiry  seed  and  Morus  Mullicaulis  trees  hav>  been 
taken  from  tho  market.  There  aro  no  Morus  trees  for 
sale  in  the  country,  to  our  knovvledge,  excepting  those 
advertised  by  the  editor  of  the  Hampshire  Gazette  and 
Wni.  Prince  &  Sons,  of  Long  Island  ;  and  the  stock 
that  they  may  have  on  hand  cannot  be  very  large.  Those 
that  designed  lo  set  out  the  Chinese  Mulberry  this  spring 
must  wail  until  fa'l,  when  there  will  be  an  abundance 
of  them  in  the  country.  Many  gentlemen  have  under- 
taken to  import  the  trees  from  France,  and  the  price  of 
them  will  probably  be  essentially  reduced. 

UJ^The  business  of  the  Mew  England  Seed  Store  and 
N.  E.  Farmer  will  be  conducted  as  hereiofiire,  in  the  nnme 
of  Gkorge  C.  B\nKK.TT,to  wliosc  address  all  orders,  &c. 
may  be  directed  until  further  notice. 
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BRIGHTON  MARKKT,— MoKPAV,  May  2,1830. 

Reliorl.^il  Hirllie  Hiily  Ailvcrtiatt  &  I'nlrml. 

Atmitr1vet,230BpelCiilile,lfi  P'"' W"''''' .- Oxen  15 
Cows  aiul  Calves,  2d  Sheip,  i.ivl  44o  S^-^^^'  ^ 

Pr.c.-s-BcefCi,lilc.-Lust  we.-';^  ,,riccs  were  well 
siippoiteJ,  f.lrept  l..r  exir.i  q"!i';.,3..  wliicli  did  not  sell  s.. 
Iiigh  «n  nce.imit  ol  tlio  «■  ,_^„|  weiHier  .  A  (ew  exlra 
WHtft  tnkrn  at  4lis  a  4/-;,  ^y^  q,„„,.  first  quality  at  3Ss  a 
41s  Cd  ;  lliird  qiial^ ,y  34^  (y  „  37^  fid. 

Working  Oj^g,,       ^y^  „„ijcb  „  few  sales  at  $.>a,  Co,  75, 

•      Ciiwsand  Calves.     Sales  at  ^23,  25  and  27. 

Sheep.  A  few  were  sold  at  $6  eac li,  a  feiv  at  9  eacli 
and  two  at  20  eacli. 

Swine.  Several  lots  to  peddle  were  taken  at  8  1-2 
for  Sows,  and  9  1-2  loi  Barrows.  At  retail,  9  and  U) : 
small  sli;>ats,  1-2  ci-nt  li  ss. 

In  tills  market  the  Hide,  Tnllow,  and  Q<i:irtcrs  are 
weighi'il.  and  the  Head,  Feet,  Tripe,  and  Liver  are 
thrown  in. 

Horsi'S.  Several  sales  were  effected;  prices  unknown  ; 
quite  a  iminber  fresh  from  the  country  and  fine  arrived 
in  the  alUrnoun,  and  will  probably  remain  until  next 
week. 


KATIVE  FOREST  TREES. 

The  siih.sorihrr  will  lurirsh  llie  following-  kimls  of  Nalive 
Fore.si  Trees  liom  the  vli-iuiiy  of  IJongor,  niaine,  and  sliip 
them  (•aieliilly,  acroi.liiig  10  xmlers,  viz. :  Silver  Fir<,  (from 
2  to  3  feel  hijih) ;  Elms,  (from  5  10  25  feel) ;  Rock  Maples. 
(from  3  10  23  l-eli;  Mouiiiaiii  Ash,  (from  5  10  2.3  (pel)  ; 
Spruce,  Siimaclis,  Pines,  aiiu  Cedars,  l!v<l  Cherry,  Su^ar 
Plums,  and  Junipers.  Also  Seed  of  the  above  trees  furiiislied 
in  their  season.  .Any  orders  addressed  lo  the  subscriber 
Seeilsmaii  at  'taugor.or  led  at  Geo.C.  IJarretl's  New  England 
Seed  Store   Boston,  will  meet  with  pro  1  pt  aiiintinn. 

BaiiRor,  .May  2,  183G.  VVM.  U.  HARLOW. 


BOUND  VOLUMES  OP  THE  SIt.K   MANUAI,. 

For  sale  al  ihe  Aaricullnral  War.-house  and  New  England 
See  I  siiirc.  ihe  firsi  v..lumi'  of  ihcSMk  (Manual  and  Practical 
Farmer,  neadv  biunid.     Price  G.'A  cenls. 

The  book  coMlains  102  pigos,  and  a  great  amount  of  val- 
uable information  on  the  subject  of  Silk"  Cullure.  Il  is  deci- 
dedly ilie  cheapest  book,  extant,  that  treats  upon  that  subject. 

M.iy  4. 


Cambnd 


FOR  SALE, 

of  the  St  Helena  Potatoes, 
port,  May  4. 


FULL  liLOODED   ItlERIKO  SHEEP. 

For  sale,  a  valuable  imporied    lUick  and    Ewe,  and   three 
Ewes,  cue  and  two  years  old.     Inquire  at  the  Farmer  Office, 
may  4, 


TRUE  AND  GENUINE  CHINESE  MULBERRY 
SEED. 

For  sale  at  the  New  England  Farmer  Office,  a  few  pack- 
ages of  die  true  Morus  .Muliicaulis,  raised  in  France,  and 
warranted  of  die  growlh  of  18.i5.  may  4-. 


WANTED, 

500,0(10  Cucumber^  for  pickling. 
3'J,l'00  Mangoes. 

IIX)  liushels  Beans,  (or  which  a  fair  price  wilM.e  paid. 
Delivered  in  Hustiui  in  ihc  months  of  August  and  September 
next,     inquire  at  this  oirice.  Iiis  aprii  6. 

9IILCH  COWS. 

A  veri-  liberal  price  will  be  paid  for  iwo  milch  cows  widi 
calves  by  their  side,  if  offend  before  Ihe  lOlh  ol  !Mnv  lo  the 
subscriber.  JOH.N   LOWELL. 

IJoxburv,  April  18. 


WiNStllPS'    ESTABLISHAIENT. 

All  orders  foi«  aided  by  mail  will  be  execuied  with  promot- 
ness,  or  plants  may  be  selected  by  persons  visiting  the  Nur- 
series. 

just  received  from  Europe,  a  larg--  quanlilv  of  productions, 
amoiig  ihem,  new  and  superior  (Joi.seberry  Trees,  from  Scot- 
land, with  specimens  of  Iruil  preserved  m  alcoliol. 

SILVEIt  LEAF  ABliLE  TREES,  a  sellable,  and  verv 
ornamental  for  islands,  sea  coasts,  or  public  grounds,  at  rea- 
sonable rates,  by  the  hundred  or  thousand  ;  remarkable  for 
its  beauty  and  quick  and  vigorous  grow  h. 

Brighton,  April  13 


soot)  MULBERRY  TREES. 

Upwards  of  0000  While  IMulberry  Tjces.  (Morus  Alba.) 
four  years  old,  now  standing  in  Dai'ivers,  and  will  he  sold 
low,  a-!  ihey  are  to  be  removed  in  a  lew  days.  Apply  to  Mr 
BARRETT,  at  New  England  Farmer  Office,  or  toJOHN  M. 
IVES,  in  Salem,  Mass.  '  cpr'l  13. 


OSAGE  ORANGE,  <fcc. - 

Niirsenj  nf  WUHum  Kcnridc,  at  Nonanlum  Hi//,  Nevlou. 

OSAUK  OltANUE— jMuc/a/u  auraiitica.  A  har.ly  tree, 
and  one  of  the  most  otiian.enial  of  all  our  nalive  trees,  li 
bears  striking  resemblance  lo  the  orange  tree.  The  fruii, 
winch  is  not  eatable,  is  large  like  an  orange,  and  ol  a  gold 
color  and  splendiil.  The  wood  produces  fine  yellow  dye,  and 
is  one  .if  die  most  tough  strong,  and  elastic  ol  all  the  woods  ; 
it  is  called  Bow  Wood,  and  is  suppose  I  lo  be  the  most  durable 
limber  in  the  world,  and  lor  ship  timber  is  preferred  lo  live 
oak.  Ihe  wood,  like  that  of  the  orange,  is  armed  with  long, 
sharp,  spines,  and  makes  the  strongest  and  most  beaulilul  ol 
all  hedge's.  The  trees  are  some  male  ami  some  female,  there 
fore  requiring  more  than  one  for  the  pinduction  of  fruit;  bm 
these  caiinoi  be  distinguished  when  young.  Price  30  els.  each, 
and  S5,00  a  dozen. 


A  new  Iinporlation  o 
cceived.     Price  S3  ; 


FdK 


LANCA.SHIRE  GOOSEBERRIES 

finest  Lancashire  Gooseberries,  is  just 
dozen. 

COCKSPUK,  OR  NEWCASTLE  THORNS 
HEDGES.  Anew  supply  ol  this  bea.niful  phiiii  isjnsir- 
ceived  and  may  now  be  had  if  applied  for  si  on.  Hedges  of 
this  plant  have  bi-en  proved  by  John  Prince,  Esq.  ot  Koxbury, 
and  these,  during  17  vears,  have  never  been  aniiovcd  bv  Ihe 
desiruclive  borer.  Plants  yoiing.  and  worth  glO  a  1000 
Orders  sent  by  mail,  post  paid,  will  be  promptly  executed. 

April  20.  ist. 


TERRIBLE  TRACTORATION. 

Jusi  published  and  for  sale  by  Tuiile.  Weeks  &  Dennell, 
School  street,  and  at  die  Farmer  Office,  Terrible  rracioraiion 
and  other  Poems,  by  Christopher  Caustic,  iM.  I>,  and  mem- 
ber of  no  less  than  Nineteen  very  learned  Societies.  Third 
American  Edition. 

April  27. 


SWEET  POTATO  SLIPS. 

Just  received  at  die  New  Eni;i3iid  Seed  Store,  our  i 
supi.ly  of  Sweet  Potato  Slips,  (rom  New  Jersey,  wliic 
be  sold  t"or  VI  per  peck.     Orders  must  be  sent  in  soon. 

April  27.^  2t 


Seeds   Ibi' 

ale  a  the  Seed  Store 


1S36. 

with  the  N.  E.  Far. 


FOR" 
mer  Offi. 

2011  bushels  finesl  Early  Peas  ; 
200       "         Large  Marrowfat  do; 
30       "         Uwarf  Blue  Imperial  do. ; 
30       "         other  varieties ; 
100      ••         Be»t  Garden  Bean.s; 

"         Dwaff  and  Pale,  Early  and  Late,  do  ; 
500  lbs.    superior  Long  Blood  liecl  Seed; 

100     "     Early  turnip ' 

300    "     Cabbage  Seed,  IJ-diffi-rent  kinds; 
230    "     Fine  Long  Orange  Carrot; 
Early  Horn,  do  ; 
Common  Cuciimber; 
Long  Green,  do. ; 
Earlv  and  Head  Lelluces : 
Piirc'V\  hiie  Portugal  Onion; 
Silver  Skin 
Large  Deep  Red, 
Large  Dutch  Parsnip; 
Early  Scarlet  Short  'lop  Radish  ; 
Long  Salmon  ; 
Turnip  Radishes ; 


pin; 


rh  : 


50 

■200 

150 

100 

30 

500 

1000 

2tJ0 

150 

ICO 

50 

50 

100 

100 

100 

23 

110 

5110 

200 

200 

Also— Ca   lifl. 

Leek;  EmI 

per;  i'arsley   and  T( 

Sffrfs,  ofall  kinds 

50,000   Papers  in  200  to  ,"300  splendid  kinds  of  Annual, 
Biennial  Jinti  Perainial  Fl.QWf.H  Skeijs. 
Grass  Sfkds,   Wlwhsale  .^  Retail. 

The  above  cnini>ri-es  in  part  die  slock  of  seeds  raised  ex- 
pressly for  the  esiablishmeiit,  and  die  quality  .md  goodness  will 
be  warranted  superior  lo  any  ever  <ifl'ered  herelolore. 

Boxes  of  Garden  Seeds  for  the  country  trade,  ueally  paperetl 
iiD,  with  directions  on  each  paper,  for  sale  at  a  large  discount 


Early  Scollop  Squash  ; 

Long  Winter,  do ; 

Salsaly  ; 

Early  White  Dutch  Turnip  ; 

English 

Ruia   Bagn, 

iMniigel  \\  urlzel/or  Callle. 

;  Broccoli ;  Celery ;  Cress;  Egg  Plants 

k  and  Water  Melons;  Martyiiea  ;  Pep- 

-ito  Seeds   by  the  lb.  or  oz.    Herb 


from  Market  prices 

Fruit   &  Okn 

and  orders  are  sol 

GEO.  (^.  BARRETT,  4 


Theks,  &e.  will  be   supplied,' 
icultural  M'arrhousi;. 


Extra  large 
April  13. 


BELLADONNA    LILIES< 

and  lresli,just  receivediitdieN.  E.  Seed  Store 


PRICES  Ol''  COUNTKY  PRODUCK 


COFRF.CTF.n    WITH    CHEAT    CARE,   WtKKLT. 


Arpi.ES,    Russclls  and  Baldwins. 

barrel 

I  50 

1^^ 
II  75 
9(C 

busliel 

2  00 

BEKK.iness, 

Cargo,  No.  1. 

barrel 

12  73 
10  23 
a  50 

Bkfswax,  ( Americ.- n) 
i:uTTHi  store,  ^'o.  1         ,     .         . 
Chkksk,  new  milk,  .... 
Fkaih  tns,  norlhern,  geese, 
siiuthern,  gej.sA, 

pound 

27 
20 
III 
4(3 
42 

C9 

22 

rs 

50 

45 

ID 

Fi.AX,  Amenciiu,       .... 
Fish,  Cod,                      .         , 
Fi.ou It,  Genesee,      .         .     cash      . 

Baltimore,  Howard  sircel, 

P„illimore,  wharf, 

Alexandria 

GiiA.'W,  CiUJi,  northern  yellow  none. 
soi.theinllal  yellow 

quintal 
bairel 

b.usbc 

3  23 
8  37 
7  73 
7  02 
7  75 

SI 

3  37 
7i-7 

% 

R\e,JMJriiiern, 

„ 

12; 

1^ 

Barley,          .... 

Oats,  nor  hern,  .     (prime) 

>i 

Gt 

■3 

Hay,  best  L'uglish,  per  ton  ol  2000  IliB 

.^    01 

30  00 

" 

25  fi. 

27  00 

hnril  pressed,    .... 

" 

21  00 

'2700 

IIONIV,                                      ... 

gallon 

Hoes,  1  St  quality 

2(1  iiualily    .... 

pound 

13 
11 

1^ 

La  Tin,  Boston.  Ist  sort,     . 

" 

If) 

IS 

southern,  1st  sorl. 

•' 

IG 

1£ 

LEATiitii,  s  aughtcr.sole, 
do".        uiipcr. 

„ 

19 
12 

?^ 

dry  b'de,  sole. 

" 

19 

2J 

tlo.         upper,  . 

" 

18 

2d 

Philadelphia,  sole. 

" 

27 

iv 

Balliniort",  sole,   . 

" 

25 

27 

LiMK,  besi  sort,         .... 

cask 

I  17 

121) 

I'l.ASTER   Paris,  per  ton  of  2200  lbs. 

250 

300 

Pork,  Mass,  inspect-  exi.a  clear.  . 

barrel 

27  00 

27  50 

jNavy,  mess    .... 

" 

bone.  mi. bllings,  scarce.      . 

" 

Seeps,  Hero's  Grass, 

bushel 

3  8'' 

Red  Top, 

" 

75 

FO 

Re<l(;lover,northerr, 

pound 

12 

13 

Sii.K  Cocoons,  (Anier.caii) 

bushel 

3  to 

I'Aii.ow.  tried,     .... 

cwt. 

8.30 

9  CO 

\\  ooL,  |irime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces,     . 

pound 

C5 

73 

American,  full  hh.od,  washed, 

■'       i 

53 

fia 

do.        S-^lihs            do. 

55 

58 

do.         1-2                 do. 

" 

50 

do.         1.^1  and  common 

'I       1 

40 

4.9 

Native  washed 

"       1 

38 

60 

J-        f  Pulled  superfine, 

58 

CO 

t^     Isi  Lambs,    . 

:£  -s; .;  2d    do. 

50 

S3 

'i 

40 

4! 

1  g.  1  3d      do,         .         . 

■  < 

30 

an  • 

^       list  Spinning,     . 

" 

48 

.w 

.Soiilherii  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  ets. 

less  per  lb. 



PROVISION    MARKET 

IIIT.MI,    PRICES. 


Hams,  northern. 

sonih»>rn,  and  wester 
CopK,  uholc  lioj^.s, 
t'oui.niv,    . 
Ik-i  ri.K,((u!j)     . 


ECGS, 
POTATC 

( ?  I  U  K  K  , 


pound  f     14 
"      i      IS 


II 

IS 

Ofl 

if) 

22 

25 

lb 

IS 

Xi 

.'(7 

2  30 

2  76 

SPLENDID  DAHUA  ROOTS. 

Just  receivn!  from  \ho  Lai:cniter  Gardens,  a  fine  a8snr(- 
menl  of  splendid  Dahlia  Uools.  For  sale  at  the  New  England 
fSeed  Store. 


SFT^KXriDDOUBIiS  DA.HLXAS  &.C. 

AVM.  PRINCr&  SONS,  have  received  6ve  cc.Ilertion.^ 
of  Dnlilias,  from  Eur<tpe,  .selerlcd  from  ihe  most  relel>ratf(l 
esmhlisliment-;  iherr,  and  ct.mprl.sing  the  very  elite  of  all  thai 
Itave  been  hrunglit  into  notice  there  nnriii^^  the  Inst  two  years 
These  will  he  furnished  nl  the  ini»st  moderate  rates.  Of  ih© 
older  varietie:^,  tliey  have  a  p^reat  stork,  comprising- a  fjreal 
nunnhcr  of  choice  varieties  ttial  are  yet  sokf  at  high  rales  else- 
where, but  which  wc  now  ofier  at  ^3,  4,  and  5  per  do^en,  ac- 
rording-  to  the  kinds.  Priced  Catalogues  will  be  sent  to  every 
applicant,  and  orders  for  Trees,  Plants,  or  for  Garden,  At;r^j 
culioral  and  Flower  Seeds,  \\\\\  r<»ceive  the  utmost  aHenli.tn. 

Linnapaji  Garden  and  Nurseries,  Flushing,  near  New  York. 
April  13.  2l 


S44 


N  E  W   K  N  G  L  A  N  D    V  Mi  M  K  U 


MAY  4,   IHDfi. 


SV15i:S©ilS,2.ASf  .v„ 


{Fnrtlie  New  lingliiRil  Farmer.) 
TO    MAY    MORNING: 

IN     IIUNOK    OF    THE    FAlh. 

Let  Others  gieet,  dear  May,  thy  blami  approach. 
And  make  their  congees  to  thy  liveried  coacli. 
I,  lovelier  sii.iles  than  nature's  chaplet  slion'9, 
Cdinit  in  the  cheeks  which  eniuhite  the  rose. 
1,  more  harmonious  soiuids  than  wake  the  grove, 
Hear  in  the  voice  of  lier,  v.  hose  voice  is  love — 
No  petals  lav'd  in  morn's  anibiosial haze. 
Delight  me,  wlien  on  dimpled  charms  I  gaze — 
May  the  first  thoughts  eacli  lais  imparts  today, 
A^)prove  my  tribute  to  the  first  of  IMjiv. 


(From  the  N   V.  KniikLTl'ocker.) 
THE  BREATH    OF  SPRING. 
Hav  lilesfledly  it  eieals  my  laiiicr  ihrongh  ! 

Fron«  the  *  sweet  Sniiilr  ii  conies,  where  Summer  weaves 
Eternal  garlands.     Laugh,  ye  waters  blue— 

Rejoicing  hurst,  ye  liud-linprisoned  leaves  ! 
Ye  blossoms — Nature's  censers  -ope  and  fling 
Your  incense  forth,  on  the  first  breath  of  Spring  ! 

Sweet  wooer  of  the  flowers  !— thy  kiss  oflahn 

Shall  wake  tliem,  blushing,  to  the  shower  and  beam  : 

Through  wood  anil  vale  thou  nendest  like  a  charm, 
MHUtling  each  slope,  am!  fringing  every  stream  : 

O'er  quickened  pastures  bound  the  frolic  herd. 

And  all  tilings  living  seem  with  rapture  stirred. 

Nature's  elixir  !— the  exulting  eartli, 

Drinking  thy  freshness,  is  no  longer  sere. 
And,  in  the  glory  of  its  vernal  birih,. 
Seems  but  coeval  with  the  opening  year. 
'     Who  could  believe  six  thousand  years  had  flown. 

Since  Spring's  first  garland  in  her  lap  was  thrown  1 

Welcome — most  welcome  !  Now  no  longer  creeps 
The  half-chilled  blood  reluctant  thro'  each  vein. 

But  with  wild  glee  my  weakened  heart  upleape. 
As  springs  the  troutlet  to  the  summer  rain  : 

And  forth  my  spirit  sends  its  greeting  lay. 

As  Memnon's  harp  its  tones  at  blush  of  day. 

A  world  of  wings  Is  bursting  from  the  brake. 

And  twinkling,  darting,  soaring  through  the  air  : 
Love'sdiinples  circling   in  the  silver  lake. 

Tell  that  thy  pinion  light  is  dallying  there  : 
While  a  soft  film  of  warm  and  dreamy  haze- 
Half  beams,  half  mist  —o'er  dell  and  mountain  plays. 

Sweet  courier  of  May  ! — sent  forth  to  dress 

With  leaves  the  bowers  she  soon  shall  be:iutify. 

E'en  as  man's  spirit  o'er  life's  wilderness 
Sends  Hope  to  vivify  futurity. 

I  would  that  like  thee  I  the  world  might  rove, 

Enkindling  all  things  into  life  and  love  ! 

0*ir  least  sensations  are  a  mystery, 

Fee<iing  that  mightier  mystery — the  mind  ! 

In  fancy,  now,  a  far-off  shore  1  see  : 
There  seems  a  fragrance  on  the  wings,  sweet  wind, 

Like  the  young  violet's  when  its  leaves  expand 

In  the  green  valleys  of  my  nati\e  land  ! 

And  k>  !  uprise,  of  that  sweet  odor  born. 
My  cott.ige-home,  and  its  far-shadowing  trees — 

The  leaping  rivulet,  the  daisied  lawn. 

And  eowslip'J  meadow— beautiful  are  these  1 

And  though  they  lie  but  phantoms  of  the  mind, 

9  thank  thee  fur  their  presence,  gentle  wind. 

•  U'liHre  was  your  laitli  berojo  Fox'.s  time  ?  '  said 
»  Iit||,'iiacioii8  sctrturian  to  tin  holiest  Quaker ; 
"^  Where,  1  fenf,  thine  never  was,  friend:  in  the 
Soriptiires.' 


CuiUOUS  JJiSCOVKKIES    IN     PRACTICAL   SCIENCE. 

— AhiMKlaiit  exaiiiples  inij;lit  ''c  oiled  of  cases 
where  the  remarks  of  ex|ierienceil  artists,  or  even 
ordinary  workmen,  have  led  to  the  discovery  of 
natural  qtia'ities,  elements,  or  conihination.s,  which 
have  proved  of  the  highest  importance.  1  hus, 
(to  fjive  an  instance.)  a  soap  fnannfacturer  re- 
marks, that  the  residniitii  of  his  ley,  w  hen  exhaust- 
ed of  the  alkali,  for  which  he  emjiloys  it,  produces 
11  corrosion  of  his  cop;  er  boiler,  (brwhicli  he  can- 
not account.  He  puts  it  into  tlie  hands  of  a  sci- 
entific chemist  for  analysis,  tiiid  tlic  result  is  the 
di.scovery  of  one  of  the  most  singular  and  impor- 
tant chemical  elements,  ioiline.  The  [irnperties 
of  this,  heinff  studied,  are  found  to  occur  most 
appositely,  in  illustration  tjnd  support  of  a  variety 
of  new,  curious,  anil  instructive  views,  then  gain- 
ing ground  in  chemistry,  and  thus  exercise  a 
marked  influence  over  th  ;  whole  body  of  tliat 
science.  Curiosity  is  excited  ;  the  origin  of  the 
new  substance  is  traced  to  the  sea-plants,  from 
whose  ashes  the  principal  ingredient  of  soap  is 
obtained,  and,  ultimately,  to  the  sea  water  itself. 
If  is  Iieiice  liunted  through  nature,  discovered  in 
salt  mines  and  springs,  and  pursued  into  all  bodies 
which  have  a  marine  origin  ;  among  the  rest,  into 
sponge.  A  medical  |  lactitioner  (Dr  Coindet,  of 
Geneva,)  then  calls  to  mind  a  reputed  remedy  for 
the  cure  of  one  of  the  most  grievous  and  unsightly 
disorders  to  which  the  liunian  species  is  subject, 
the  goitre,  ['arge  wens  or  swellings  about  the  neck 
and  throat,]  which  infests  the  inhabitants  of 
mountainous  disriicts,  to  an  extent  that  in  lliis 
fiivored  land  we  have,  happily,  no  experience  of, 
and  which  was  said  to  have  been  originally  cured 
by  the  aslies  of  burnt  sponge.  Led  by  this  indi- 
cation, he  tries  the  eflect  of  iodine  on  that  coin- 
[ilaint,  and  fhe  result  establishes  the  extraordinary 
fact,  that  this  singular  substance,  taken  as  a  medi- 
cine, acts  with  the  utmost  promptitude  and  energy 
on  goitre,  dissipating  the  largest  and  most  invete- 
rate in  a  short  time,  and  acting  (of  course,  like  all 
medicines,  even  the  most  ajiproved,  with  occti- 
sional  failures,)  as  a  specific,  or  natural  antagonist 
against  that  odious  deformity. 

fn  needle  manufactories,  the  workmen  who 
point  the  needles  are  constantly  exposed  to  exces- 
sive minute  particles  of  steel,  which  fly  from  the 
grindstones,  and  mi.x,  thi  ugh  imperceptible  to  the 
eye,  as  the  finest  dust  in  the  air,  and  arc  inhaled 
with  their  breath.  The  eflect,  though  iiii]>ercep- 
tihle  on  a  short  exposure,  yet  being  constantly 
repeated  from  day  to  day,  produces  a  constitutional 
irritation  dependent  on  the  tonic  properties  of  the 
steel,  whicli  is  sure  to  terminate  in  ))uliTionary 
consumi)tion ;  insomuch  that  persons  employed 
in  this  kind  of  work,  used  scarcely  ever  to  attain 
the  age  of  forty  years.  In  vain  was  it  attempted 
to  purify  the  air,  before  its  entry  into  the  lungs, 
by  gauzes,  or  linen  guards  ;  the  dust  was  too  fine 
and  penetrating  to  be  obstructed  by  such  coarse 
expedients,  till  some  ingenious  person  bethought 
him  of  that  wonderful  power,  which  every  child 
who  searches  for  its  mother's  needle  with  a  mag- 
net, or  admires  the  motions  of  a  few  steel-filings 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  held  above  it,  sees  in  exercise. 
.Masks  of  magnetized  steel-wire  are  now  construct- 
ed and  adapted  to  the  faces  of  the  workmen.  By 
thcsi',  the  air  is  not  merely  strained  but  searched 
in  its  passage  through  them,  and  each  obnoxious 
atom  arrested  and  removed. 

Who  would  have  conceived  that /men  rags  were 
caj'able  of  producing  more  than  their  own  weight 


of  sugar,  by  the  simple  agency  of  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  most  alinudant  acids,  the  sulphuric? 
That  dry  bones  could  be  a  m;igazine  of  nuirin.eiit, 
capable  of  preset vation  for  years,  and  ready  to 
yield  up  their  sustenance  in  the  form  best  adapted 
to  the  support  of  life,  on  the  application  of  that 
powerful  agent,  steam,  which  enters  so  largely 
into  all  our  |  rocesse.s,  or  of  an  arid  at  once  cheap 
and  durable  ?  That  sato-dust  itself  is  suscejitible 
of  conversion  into  a  substance  hearing  no  remote 
analogy  to  bread  ;  and  though  certainly  less  pal- 
atable than  that  of  flour,  yet  no  way  disagreeable, 
and  both  wholsonie  and  dig-estible,  as  well  as 
highly  nutritive  ? — Sir  John  HcrschelVs  J^Tal.  Phil. 


FAUM  FOR    SALE. 

For  sale  a  Farm  in  Bed  ord,  County  of  Middlesex,  17  miles 
from  Boston  and  10  from  Lowell,  coiilaililng  lOt  a<  res  inclu- 
ding aboil  15  acres  covered  willi  a  vuluahle  giuwih  of  wood 
wliich  has  been  preserved  wilh  great  rate  for  the  last  :20vears, 
ilie  garrlen  contains  about  3  acres  under  the  highest  cultiva- 
lion  and  is  furnished  willi  a  great  variety  of  flowers  and 
slii^iis  which  have  been  collecled  at  much  labor  and  expellee  j 
ailached  In  the  garden  is  a  Green  Mouse  filled  with  ihrifly 
bearing  Grape  Vines,  and  choice  and  valuable  plants  which 
will  be  sold  or  not  as  the  purchaser  may  choose.  The  Farm 
is  under  good  cultivation  and  together  wiili  the  Garden  is 
slocked  with  ilie  choicest  Fruiis,  such  as  Apjiles,  Peais, 
Peaches,  Uulnees,  Plums,  Sirawberr-cs  of  various  kinds, 
Kaspherrics,  Gooseberries,  &c  &;c.,  which  the  pre^eiii  owner 
has  spared  no  expence  in  oliiaiiiing.  The  Farm  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Concord  River,  which  is  well  supplied  willi 
fish,  and  the  cnuiilry  around  aixiunds  wilh  game,  making  it  a 
desirable  retreat  to  the  gentleman  who  is  loiid  of  fishing  or 
shooting. 

Possession  will  he  given  on  ihe  1st  April  next — for  terms, 
which  will  be  liberal,  apply  to  the  s'tbsciiher  in  Boston  or  at 
the  Farm.  JAMES  VILA. 

March  IG.  tf 


FRUIT  null  ORNAMEKTAL  TREES. 

NuRsi':aY  of  Wilmam  Kinrick,  Nonanliiin  Hill,  in 
Nfwton,  near   Bosli.ii,  and  near  the    Worcester  Rait  Road. 

'i'he  excellence  of  ihe  varieties,  ihe  qualily,  llie  size  of  all 
Ihe  productions  here  cuhivalod  conlinually  inipnne  as  Ihe 
numbers  are  augmenlctl.  These  now  comprise  nearly  40U,(  00, 
covering  coinpaclly   about  20  acres. 

Selections  of  the  finest  varieties  of  New  Flemish  Pears. — 
also  Apples,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Plums,  Nectarines,  Almoiifls, 
Apricots,    Grape  Vines,  Currants,  Raspberries, /ine  imported  * 
Lancashire  Gooseberries,  Slrawherries,  &c. — 

8000  I'eacli  Trees  of  finest  select  kinds  are  now  ready  'or 
sale. 

Ornam'nlal  Trees  and  Shrubs,  and  Roses  of  about  1000 
finest  kinds. —  ,.\ls  i  Herbaceous  flowering  plants,  Pseonies  and 
splendid  Double  Dahlias. 

All  orders  left  with  Gf.o.  C.  Barrktt,  who  is  Agent,  at 
his  Seed  Slore  and  the  Agricullural  Warehouse  and  Reposi- 
tory, Nos  51  Sf  52,  North  Market  street,  will  be  in  lik  •  man- 
ner dul;,  r.tteiided   to — (,*atalogues  gratis,  on  application. 

March  7. 
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Is  published  every  Wediiesttay  Evening,  at  ^.'S  per  annum, 
payable  at  die  end  of  the  year — but  those  who  pay  within 
sixty  days  from  the  lime  of  subscribing,  are  entitled  to  a  de- 
duction of  filly  cents. 
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being  made  in  advance. 
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(For  the  New  England  Fnrmcr.i 
3  (ASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAI.   SOCIETY. 

Saiurdaij,  .May  4.  —  A  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Piiciety's  room.  —  The  President  read  the  tbllow- 
ing  report,  announcing  the  reception  of  sundry 
]'\d)lications  from  distinguished  individuals  in  Eu- 
i<  pe  —  also  a  letter  addressed  to  the  late  Presi- 
iljDt  of  the  Society. 

Since  our  last  tiieeting  the  Society  has  receiv- 
ed, by  the  politenefs  of  ftl.  E.uilien  de  Wael  from 
I'aris,  a  package  of  books,  containing  a  donation 
fioni  Dr  J.  B.  Van  ^loiis  of  Lorain  in  Belgiun), 
of  the  first  volume  of  his  Pomonomie  Belize,  or 
Treatise  on  the  pro|  agation  of  fruit  trees  by  seed 
Belgium, -^and  also  from  M.  A.  Poiteau  of 
J'aris,  a  pamphlet  on  the  Theory  of  Van  Mons, 
n  pamphlet  on  Vegetable  Physiology,  a  treatise  on 
the  culture  of  the  orange  tree,  a  treatise  on  the 
ulture  of  the  pine  apple,  and  the  Bon  Jardinier 
for   1836. 

It  is  with  sincere  satisfaction  that  I  have  to 
communicate  to  the  society  the  continued  good 
feelitigs  and  friendly  offices  which  those  ilistin- 
guished  individuals  have  constantly  manifested 
towards  it  since  its  institution,  —  there  are  per- 
laps  none  of  the  present  day  who  have  done  more 
to  advance  the  cause  of  Horticultural  science  than 
hcse  eminent  men,  with  their  co-laborator,  the 
3hevalier  Soidange  Bodin  ;  the  annals  of  'lie 
Horticultural  Society  of  Paris  bear  ample  testi- 
iioiiy  to  the  indefatigable  zeal  with  which  M. 
Poiteau  has  ably  illustrated  almost  every  subject 
^onnected  with  rural  econotny,  —  and  the  great- 
:st  deference  is  everywhere  paid  to  the  opinions 
if  Soulange  Bodin. 

Dr  Van  Mons    is  receiving  from  all,  particular- 

■y  in   France,  the   acknowledgment  of  the   merit, 

o  which  he  is  so  justly  entitled,  for   his  new  and 

iiccessful  theory  of  ameliorating  fruits   by  seed  ; 

till,  M.  Poiteau  informs  us,  in  his  recent  treatise 

n   that   theory,  that   with   one  exception,  it   has 

ot  yet  been  practised   on    in   that  country,  and 

his  is  the   more  extraordinary,  as   he  has  never 

concealed  the  process  he  has   adopted,  but 

as  published  the  principles  on  which  it  is  foiind- 

d,  with  his  catalogue  of  prints  ;  this  however,  is 

ot  likely  long  to   be  the  case  ;  the    Horticultural 

ociety  of  Paris  having  recently  offered  a  prenii- 

m  of  a  thousand  francs,  with  a    view  of  obtain- 

ig  by  a  repetition  of  the  experiments  of  M.  Van 

Ions,  rnd  simultaneously,  by  any   other   process 

y  seed,  ameliorated  varieties  of  pears  and  apples. 

I  woidd  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Society  for 

consideration,  the  importance  of  similar  exper- 

iients  in  our   own   country,- — it   would  not  be 

ecessary  to   adhere,  in  all    cases,  strictly   to  the 

leory  of  Van  Mons  by  commencing  with  seed  of 

sne  but  vvild  sorts  :  in  France,  they   allow  com- 

titors  lor   the  premium,  to  use  those  of  cuitiva- 

d  varieties,  in  the  hope  of  saving  time  ;  and  why 

gilt  not  the  seed  of  our  own  native  kinds,  which 

iture  in  its  own  course  of  amelioration  has  brought 

their  present  degree  of  excellence,  be  carried 

rward,  by  this  process,  tostill  greater  perfection  ? 


I  have  the  salisfactitm  to  n|)prize  the  Society 
tliat  the  interruption  which  has  for  some  time 
past  existed  in  the  receipt  of  certain  French  peri- 
odicals, haSj  by  an  arrangement  with  Mr  Rich- 
anls,  corresponding  member  of  the  Society  at  Pa- 
ris, been  obviated  —  they  are  now  received  with 
regularity. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

E.   VosE, 
Pres.  Mass.  Hort.  Soc. 
Dorchester,  May  7,  1836. 

The  translation  of  a  letter,  addressed  by  M. 
Poiteau  to  your  late  worthy  President,  General 
Dearborn  is' annexed  : 

Paris,  Dkc.  1835. 
To  Gen   Dearborn,  Prcs't.  Mass.  Hort.  Soc. 

Sir, —  I  have  the  honor  to  request  you  will  do 
me  the  favor  of  |')resenting  to  the  Society  over 
which  you  |)reside,  (he  homage  of  the  five  publi- 
cations which  accompany  thi.s,  as  a  feeble  testi- 
mony  of  my  lively  giatitiide,  and  to  express  to  it 
how  sincerely  1  regret  not  having  yet  been  able  to 
reply  to  it  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  high  favor 
with  which  it  has  honored  me  in  naming  me  one 
of  its  corresponding  iiieinbers.  My  heart  is  en- 
tirely with  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Massachu- 
setts, but  my  head  and  my  hands  I  am  compelled 
to   employ  for  others. 

I  am,  with  profound  respect,  Sir, 

Your  most  bumble  and  obedient  servant, 
Poiteau. 

The  following  votes  were  adopted. 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  pre- 
sented to  M.  A.  Poiteau  of  Paris  for  his  valuable 
and  interestirg  treatises  on  the  theory  of  Van 
.Mons,  on  vegetable  Physiology,  on  the  culture  of 
the  pine  apple  and  the  orange  tree,  and  for  the  ac- 
companying publications  ;  and  that  the  corres- 
ponding Secretary  he  requested  to  communicate 
the  same  to  him,  with  an  expression  of  the  pro- 
found respect  which  the  Society  entertains  for  his 
invaluable  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Horticulture. 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  pre- 
sentc'l  to  Dr  .1.  B.  Van  Mons  of  Lorain  for  the 
first  volume  of  his  Pomonomie  Beige,  or  treatise 
on  the  culture  and  propagation  of  fruit  trees  by 
seed  in  Bdgium  ;  and  that  in  this  renewed  in- 
stance of  his  civilities  to  the  Society  —  it  sees 
with  pleasure  Ids  desire  to  extend  so  promptly  to 
his  transatlantic  Horticultural  friends,  the  inval- 
uable benefits  which  pomological  science  in  Eu- 
rope has  derived  from  his  exertions. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Richards,  it  was  voted,  that 
the  report  and  letter  be  published  in  the  New- 
England  Farmer,  and  that  tlie  CoiTes|iouding 
Secretary  be  directed  to  forward  to  the  gentlemen 
the  thanks  of  the  society. 

Heeds  of  different  kinds  from  China,  were  re- 
ceived from  Bryant  P.  Tilden,  Esq.  and  distrihiiteil. 

Dr  John  C.  Howard  of   Brookline,  was  chosen 
subscription  member.      Adjourned  for  two  weeks. 
E.  Weston,  Jr.  Rec.  Sec. 


(For  the  .\evv  Riiglanil  I'nrnifr.) 
I.ECTURFSON  GBttLOGV. 

Cotilinued  from  puge  312. 

Dr.  Jackson  observed  that  coal  is  usually  found 
iu  secondary  and  sometimes  in  the  transition 
rocks.  As  different  strata  oeetir  at  different  iiiter- 
vils,  itis  evident  that  tluicoal  has  been  deposited 
at  different  periods,  and  under  different  degrees  of 
l>ressure,  and  consequently  the  quality  of  the  coal 
differs  very  materially.  In  describing  the  coal 
formation  at  Mansfield  in  this  State  he  stated  that 
the  coal  is  found  in  the  grawwacke  or  pudding- 
stone,  between  which  and  the  coal  are  thin  strata 
of  shale,  containing  a  great  quantity  of  fossil  plants. 
The  beds  of  coal  run  nearly  from  E.  N.  E.  to  W. 
S.  \V.  and  dip  in  the  direciion  of  VV.  N.  W.  52  de- 
grees. Several  ImmIs  have  been  (iiscovered,  the 
largest  of  which  is  two  feet  in  width  which  never 
can  he  of  much  practical  value  unless  they  should 
be  found  to  increase  to  three  or  four  feet  in 
width.  This  can  only  be  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment. 

In  speaking  of  the  composition  of  several  kinds 
of  coal  the  Doctor  .neneioned  the  following  inter- 
esting facts.  Orrel  coal  nvodiices  64-f^jy  per  cent 
of  coke,  35j^jj  of  bi'umen  or  volatile  matter,  and 
weighs  2158  lbs.  to  the  cubic  yard  ;  New  Castle 
coal  produces  624-  per  cent  of  coke,  Z"^  of  vola- 
tile matter,  and  weighs  2227^  to  the  cubic  yard : 
Sidney  coal  produces  59  per  cent  of  coke  and  41 
of  volatile  matter;  Frostbiiry  coal  (Md.)  produces 
833^  per  cent  of  coke,  164-  of  volatile  matter,  and 
weighs  2229  lbs  to  the  cubic  yard  ;  and  the  Mans- 
field coal  is  com|)Osed  of  96  to  98  percent  of  car- 
bon, 2  to  4  of  oxid  of  iron,  and  weighs  28852-  "'^' 
to  tlie  cubic  yard.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above 
data  that  the  Frostbury  coal  is  the  most  profitable 
for  domestic  piir|  oses  as  it  contains  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  bitumen  to  take  fire  readily,  and  yet 
will  remain  ignitetl  nearly  as  long  as  anthracite. 

Coal  is  often  found  directly  below  the  new  red 
sand-stone  formation  which  is  remarkable  for  the 
great  number  of  plants  and  marine  fossils  it  con- 
tains. 

Dr.  Jackson  stated  that  he  hail  traced  this  rock 
from  the  British  proviuces  into  the  State  of  Maine, 
running  directly  through  the  public  lands  where 
he  thinks  there  is  an  abundance  of  coal,  not  in  the 
granite  formations  on  the  seaboards  as  has  gener- 
ally been  suppose<ii. 

It  is  in  this  rock  too,  that  gypsum  and  mineral 
salt  are  commonly  fimnd.  Gypsum  which  is  of- 
ten associated  with  salt,  is  of  various  colours,  be 
ing  sonietimes  white,  and  at  other  times  red  or 
dark.  It  is  to  be  com|iosed  of  sulphuric  acid, 
lime  and  water.  When  exposed  to  heat,  the  wa- 
ter is  expelled,  and  it  immediately  crunihles  to 
powder.  Geologists  are  of  different  opinions  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  rock  salt,  Some  think  it 
to  be  of  igneous  origin  ;  but  this  wouhl  not  seem 
to  be  the  case  as  there  are  often  found  in  the 
midst  of  this  substance  fragm  nts  of  wood  not  in 
a  fossil  state,  but  actually  preserved  or  pickled. 
Rock  salt  is   rarely    found  in  the  United    States; 
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but  in  its  stead  we  fiiul  in  tlio  western  country 
sa'ine  springs  wliich  ure  often  produced  by  I'oruig 
to  a  consider.ible  depth  into  tl.e  earth  when  the 
wati-r  guslies  forth,  strongly  iniiVegnated  with 
siih.  This  water  is  either  evaporated  to  (hyness 
over  the  fire,  or  by  the  snn  or  atmos,  here,  and 
thus  producing  vast  quantities  of  this  useful  ma- 
terial. 

hi  aludins  to  the  tertiary  formations  in  IJoston 
nnd  its  vicinitv,  Dr  Jackson  said  that  they  are 
composed  of  a  ternate  beds  of  clay  and  iiravel,  ai- 
ransjed  nearly  horizontal  y  one  above  the  other. 
He  m-counta'for  this  position  in  supposing  that 
these  beds  were  de|  osited  when  the  waters  were 
in  11  comparative  state  of  tranquility.  What  is 
very  remarUable  in  these  formations  is,  that  some 
of  theni  contain  organit:  remains  of  animals  which 
inhabited  salt-water,  and  others  contain  those 
wliich  lived  in  fresh  water.  From  these  facts  one 
would  infer  that  these  beds  were  deposited  at  vciy 
diinrent  periods.  Directly  below  these  beds  in 
Boston,  he  said  that  there  exist  large  masses  of 
cav-shite,  the  strata  of  which  run  N.  E.  and  S. 
W.",  ami  dip  to  the  N.  W.  ;  from  which  circum- 
stance he  thinks  that  the  mode  of  supplying  this 
city  with  good  water  by  boring,  would  nut  be  fea- 
sible. 

The  next  formation  in  succession  to  the  tertia- 
ry is  the  (/I'lttviitm,  which  is  com:  osed  of  clay,  sand, 
\vaier-worn  pebbles  and  rounded  rocks  of  almost 
every  size  and  description,  confusedly  hurled  to- 
pelher,  without  any  apparent  (itler  or  arrange- 
ment. He  supposes  this  foimationto  have  been 
produced  bv  the  passing  of  iiowerful  currents  of 
water  over  the  surface  of  the  globe  at  different 
limes,  which  disintegrated  ireinemlous  masses  of 
rocks  and  swept  them  in  their  course,  decompos- 
ing and  wearing  off  their  angles  by  attrition,  and 
giving  them  the  form  which  they  now  present. 
We  frequently  see  large  boulders  of  primitive 
rocks  left  on  the  surface,  presenting  the  most  fan 
tastic  and  grotesque  appearances, 


between  Lvnii  and  Salem,  which  appear  to  have 
been  deposited  by  a  giant-hand.  Many  of  these 
rocks  are  very  different  from  those  upon  which 
they  rest,  and  consequently  he  supposes  that  they 
must  have  been  conveyed  hy  a  strong  current 
from  some  place  siUiateil  at  a  coiisiderab.e  dis- 
tance to  the  northward.  He  arrives  at  this  con- 
elusion  from  the  fa.  t  that  there  exist  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  innumerable  diluvial  scratch- 
es in  the  rocks,  ninning  iicrth  and  south  or  near- 
ly so,  which  must  have  been  caused  by  the  ra;;- 
id  movement  of  huge  stones  over  their  surfaces. 
Another  fact  too,  strongly  tends  to  prove  that  there 
were  formerly  strong  currents  in  the  northern 
bemisphcre  setting  to  the  southward.  In  exam- 
i;iing  the  diluvial  formations  in  this  northern  half 
of  the  globe  we  find  that  the  sand,  gravel,  and 
liou  ders  of  which  they  are  compos,  d,  are  pre- 
cisely the  same,  and  are  evidently  fragments  bro- 
ken off  from  their  parent  rocks  and  unlains  sit- 
uated to  the  norlhward,  and  have  been  borne 
southward  by  the  vast  currents  in  question.  This 
fact  is  of  great  imporlance  to  the  geologist  and 
the  agricuhmist.  To  the  ge.dogist  t'.ese  fragments 
BPrve  as  guides  in  i  ointing  out  to  him  the  nature 
ofilie  rocks,  in  places  at  she  norlhward  of  the  sil- 
UJlittns  where  ihey  are  found  ;  and  the  agriciil- 
tiiri.st  is  enabled,  by  examining  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, to  know  the  nature  of  tlie  soils  of  places 
simated  at  the  southward.  Or.  Jackson  is  of  an 
opinion  that  these  currents  were  foinied  by  a  sud- 


den elevation  of  the  mountains  in  the  northern 
liemis]diere,  which  would  cause  a  mighty  rush  of 
waters  southward. 

All  that  has  been  hitherto  discoverefl  in  relation 
to  diluvium,  confirms  that  it  has  been  formed  at  a 
comparaiively  recent  period.  It  was  probably 
prodiM-ed  by  the  great  deluge  mentioned  in  the 
.scriptures,  the  occurrences  of  which,  at  some  re- 
mote periorl,  is  one  of  the  best  established  facts 
ihat  geology  has  ever  furnished.  All  nations  of 
ihe  globe,  too,  have  some  tradiiionary  account  of 
this  great  flow  of  waters,  even  the  natives  of  the 
islands  in  the  remotest  regions  of  the  globe.  Noth- 
ing, however,  has  been  discovered  by  geologists, 
wiiiih  has  the  least  tendency  to  disprove  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  scriptures. 

Alluvial  consists  of  swamps,  marshes,  beaches, 
banks  of  rivers,  &c.,  and  is  formed  by  the  wash- 
ing away  of  hi  Is  and  mountains  by  storms,  rivers, 
and  other  streams  of  water.  Tliis  often  consti- 
tutes the  most  fertile  soils,  being  composed  of  a 
great  mixture  of  substances.  Ihe  iirinci;  al  parts 
of  all  soils  are  derived  frimi  decomposed  rocks, 
caused  hy  the  action  of  the  air  and  water.  The 
changes  which  rocks  nndergo  depend  in  a  great 
degree  on  their  structure  and  composition,  as  well 
as  on  th(.'  temperature  of  the  climate  in  whi(di 
they  are  deposited.  One  great  cause  of  the  de- 
cay 01  ilisintegnition  of  rocks,  is  their  imbibing 
water  which  freezes  and  by  the  expansive  power 
of  the  ice,  throws  their  parts  asunder.  This  ex- 
|,ansive  power  of  the  ice,  too,  in  cold  climates,  ap- 
pears to  act  as  nature's  great  plough-share  in 
pushing  the  particles  i.f  the  soils  farther  from 
t-acli  other,  and  so  admirably  preparing  them  for 
vegetation  in  spring. 

Dr  Jackson  stated  that  the  constituents  of  a 
good  soil  are  certain  quantities  of  silex,  allnmina, 
lime,  oxyile  of  iron,  decomposed  vegetables,  and 
water.  He  strongly  urged  the  importance  of  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  soils  to  the  agriculturist, 
near  the  road  ;„  order  that  he  may  he  able  to  judge  of  their 
ipi.diiy,  or  to  render  a  barren  soil  fertile  by  the 
addition  of  some  other  substance.  For  example, 
sulph.-ite  of  iron  (copperas)  frequently  diffuses  it- 
self throughout  a  soil,  and  by  its  poisonous  eff.  els 
on  vegetables,  lays  a  wh(de  Had  barren  ;  yet  this 
deleterious  substance  may  he  easily  neutralized 
and  become  a  fertilizing  material  by  adding  a 
small  quantity  of  lime  to  the  soil.  Chemistry  and 
geology  are  sciences  very  important  to  the  liirmer, 
and  when  applied  to  agricnliure  strongly  ter.d  to 
increase  the  riches  and   prosperity  of  a  country. 

Potatoes  will  do  belter  on  a  grass  lay  than  on 
stubble  —  and  better  with  long  unfermented  ma- 
nure, than  with  short  muck. 

Medium  sized  whole  tubers  give  a  better  crop 
than  sets  or  very  large  tubers. 


[From  Ihe  Repository  of  Paleiil  Itiveiitii'ns  ] 
OBTAINING  CREA.n    FROM  MILK. 

A  process  of  divesting  mi  k  of  its  component 
portion  of  cream,  to  an  extent  hitherto  im.itlaina- 
ble,  has  been  effected  by  Mr  George  Carter,  <d" 
Nottingham  Lodge,  and  is  thus  detailed  by  that 
o^ent  I'liian,  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  Society  ol 


n-ocess  <d"  extracting    cream 
a  I  ccnliar    richness    is    pro- 


Arts  ;  —  A  peculiar 
from  milk,  by  whicl 

diiced  in  the  cream,  has  l<mg  been  known  anil 
,  raclised  in  Devonshire;  this  pr  dnce  of  the  dai- 
ries of  that  country  being  well  known  to  every 
one  by  the  name  of  "  clotted,"  or  "  clouted  cream." 
As  there  is  no  peculiarity  in  the  inilk  from  which 


this  fluid  is  extracted,  it  has  been  frcqurntly  a 
matter  of  surprise,  that  the  process  has  not  been 
adopted  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  A  foiii 
sided  vessel  is  formed  of  zinc  plates,  twelve  inch- 
es long,  eight  inches  wide,  and  six  inches  deep, 
with  a  false  bottom,  at  one  half  the  depth,  'ihe 
only  communication  with  the  lower  compartment 
is  by  the  lip,  thnuigh  which  it  may  be  filled  or 
emptied.  Having  first  placed  at  the  bottom  of  Ihe 
U|  per  compartment,  a  [date  of  perforated  zinc,  tlie 
area  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  false  bottom, 
a  gallon,  (or  any  given  qnaniity)  of  inilk  is  poured 
immeili.itely  when  ilrawn  from  the  cow,  into  it, 
and  must  remain  there,  at  rest,  for  twelve  horns; 
an  equal  quantily  of  boiling  water  must  then  be 
poured  into  the  lower  coiiqinrtment,  through  the 
lip  ;  it  is  then  permitted  to  stand  twelve  hours 
more,  [i.  e.  twenty-four  hours  altogether,]-  when 
the  cream  will  be  found  perfect,  and  of  such  con- 
sistence that  ihe  whole  may  be  lifted  off  by  ihe 
finger  and  thumb.  It  is,  however,  more  effecin- 
ally  removed,  by  gently  raising  ihe  jilale  of  perfor- 
ated zinc  from  the  bottom,  by  the  ringe<l  handles, 
liy  which  means,  the  whole  of  the  cream  is  lified 
of?' in  a  sheet,  without  remixing  f/%  of  it  with  the 
milk  below.  W  ilh  this  apparatus  1  have  institu- 
ted a  series  of  experiments;  and  as  a  mean  o) 
twelve  successive  ones,  I  obtained  the  following 
results — four  gallons  of  milk  treated  as  above 
produced  in  twenty-four  hours,  four  and  a  hal 
pints  of  clotted  cream,  which,  after  churning  onl) 
fifteen  minutes,  gave  forty  ounces  rff  butter  — 
four  gallons  of  mi  k  treated  in  the  common  mode 
in  earthenware  pans,  and  standing  fbrty-eigh 
hours,  ],roduced  four  pints  of  cream  which,  afte: 
churning  ninety  minutes,  gave  thirty-six  ouncei 
of  butter.  'Ihe  increase  in  the  quantit}  of  cream 
iherefore,  is  twelve  and  a  ha  f  per  cent.  The  ex 
perimental  farmer  wil  instantly  perceive  the  ad 
vantages  accruing  from  its  adoption,  and  proVjald 
his  attention  to  the  subject  may  produce  gn-ate 
results.  I  shall  feel  richly  rewarded  if,  by  exci 
ting  an  interest  on  the  subject,  I  can  produce  aiij 
the  slightest  improvement  in  tbeqnanliiy  or  mod 
of  producing  an  article,  which  may  |  nq'erly  h 
deemed  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Chronic  RHi:nMAT;sM. — We  are  not  ready  t 
add  to  the  number  of  the  remedies  which  hav 
been  prescribed  for  this  painful  disease,  «ilhout 
certainty  that  such  addilion  will  be  valualile  i 
practice.  'I  his  certainty  we  are  convinced  wi 
attend  the  remedy  it  is  the  object  of  this  arlid 
lo  bring  before  the  profession.  It  is  a  mixture  0 
equal  parts  of  the  balsom  of  sulphur /ind  spirils  c 
lurpeiitine.  Six  drojis  of  Ibis  mixture  m.iy  h 
given  in  the  morning  ami  evening,  and  the  dos 
increase<l  two  drops  a  day  until  it  |  rodiices  straii 
giiary,  when  the  dose  must  be  diminished  a  lilt 
and  continued  until  the  disease  is  removed.  W 
have  been  recmlly  informed  of  the  good  effects  c 
Ibis  mixture  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  aiii 
one  very  remarkab.e  case  has  fallen  wiihiii  ou 
notice,  in  which  the  disease  in  its  worsi  form  vaf 
ished  before  il  in  a  fiw  weeks,  allhongh  ihe  pa 
tient  had  beiii  using,  without  advantage,  the.usiii 
and  most  powerlid  remeilies  f<)r  this  Iroublesoiii 
and  painful  malady. — Boston  Medical  and  Surgict 
Journal. 


H.Hrley  should  be  sown  as  early  as  possible,  up 
on  a  light  and  moilerate  y  moist  soil,  at  the  raiec 
one  and  a  Imlf  to  Iwo  hushes  per  acre,  accordin. 
to  the  size  of  the  seed. 
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pmm  llie  (Jeneieo  Farmcr.i 
Brief  hints  >or  sprang  work. —  Apply  maii- 
uro  to  corn   mid  potato    crops,   nnd    not  to    grnin 


crops. 

Let  iiinnure  l)e  buried  as  soon  as  possiUlt 


after 


sprcadiiii;. 

Wlien  rotted  or  fprinented  maiuire  is  npiilieri, 
let  it  he  as  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  as 
■  pos^ihlo. 

Wheat  thrown  out  of  the  ground  hy  frost, 
should  he  pressed  in  again  by  passing  a  roller 
over  it. 

PlouKhiiig  heavy  soils  when  wet,  does  more  in- 
jury than  if  the  team  were  standing  idle. 

in  ploughini;  green  sward  deni  ly,  the  furrows 
must  always  be  at  least  one  half  wider  than  deep, 
else  the  sods  will  not  turn  well. 

New  meadows  should  now  he  rolled. 

All  grain  fielils  seeded  to  grass  should  be  rolled. 

Barley  should  be  sown  as  early  as  possible, 
upon  a  light  and  moderately  moist  soil,  at  the 
rate  of  one  and  a  half  to  two  bushels  per  acre,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  size  of  the  seed. 

A  roller  shoulil  I  e  passed  over  it  as  soon  as  it 
is  harrowed,  to  press  the  soil  round  it,  and  smooth 
the  field. 

Barley  seed  may  be  freed  from  intermixed  oats 
by  pouring  water  upon  it,  when  the  oats  will  float, 
and  be  skimmed  off. 

Oats  require  strong  rich  soil,  gooil  culture,  and 
early  sowing. 

Preserved  leached  and  iinleached  ashes  which 
have  accumulated  during  the  winter,  to  be  applied 
to  corn  in  the  hill. 

To  prevent  corn  being  touched  by  crows,  stir 
the  seed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  heated  tar, 
and  then  roll  it  in  |)hster,  lime  or  ashes. 

Plaster  is  always  most  efficacious  on  light  and 
thin  soil — on  niemtow  and  clover  ground,  the  ear- 
lier it  is  sown  the  better. 

Plaster  when  applied  to  cultivated  ground,  is 
best  when  worked  into  the  soil. 

Sowing  it  broadcast  upon  Indian  corn  after  it 
is  up,  has  increased  the  crop  25  per  cent. 

Every  farmer  should  attempt  the  field  culture  of 
root  crops  —  he  may  raise  as  much  cattle  food 
from  one  acre,  as  from  five  acres  of  meadow. 

Farmers  who  have  heavy  rich  soil,  will  succeed 
be.st  with  mangel  wurtzel  —  those  who  have  san- 
dy soil,  with  ruta  buga.     They  should  try  both. 

Sow  garden  crops  in  drils   where    practicable, 
in  order   that  the   weetis  may    be    cleared    witi 
hoe. 

DiffiTcnt  varieties  of  melons  and  squashes 
should  be  planted  at  the  greatest  possible  dis 
r.ince,  in  order  to  prevent  intermixing  and  cross 
ing. 

Loosen  the  soil  with  a  spade  round  fruit  trees 
growing  in  grass  land. 

Examine  the  roots  of  peach  trees  and  remove 
all  the  grubs.  Their  presence  is  shown  by  the 
gum  oozing  out. 

The  last  Albany  Cultivator,  says — "Mr  Asa 
Carter,  of  Champion,  Jeflerson  Co.  has  shown  us 
a  specimen  of  silk  manufactured  hy  his  daughter, 
wl;o  never  saw  a  sik  worm,  nor  a  silk  reel,  till 
last  summer.  This  is  pretty  good  evidence  that 
there  is  no  great  art  or  mystery  in  managiiiif  silk 
worms." 

One  pound  of  potash  dissolved  in  two  quarts  of 
water  and  applied  to  trees,  will  effectually  destroy 
the  bark'  louse,  iSic. 


(From  llw  Silk   Ciilliiiisl  ) 
CULTURE   OP  THE  STRA'U'BERRY. 

Alter  so  iiiuch  has  been  said  Jiiid  dene  to  in- 
duce farmers  to  devote  a  small  |  oilion  of  their 
land  and  labor  to  the  purposes  of  hortini'ture,  it 
is  astonishing  they  should  be  willing  to  {leny  ihem- 
selvesaiid  their  families  the  luxuries  which  a  gar- 
den ami  fruit  yard  funiisli,  and  be  content  fo  set 
down  to  a  meal  of  ''  pot  luck,"  at  least  three-liiiii- 
dred  and  sixty-five  times  in  the  year.  If  a  farmer 
would  be  a  "good  liver,"  his  garden  must  furnish 
hia  wife  with  the  "  wherewiih,"  or  he  must  not 
complain  if  she  sets  a  poor  dinner  before  him.  If 
he  loves  cherry  puddings,  he  must  set  out  cherry 
trees  before  fiiiiling  fault  with  his  wife  for  not 
making  them  —  if  he  is  fond  of  quince,  currants 
or  gooseberry  preserves,  his  wife  will  be  delighted 
to  put  them  on  the  table;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  he 
will  be  good  Matured  if  she  does  not,  if  there  is 
nothing  but  pig  weeils  and  potatoe  tojis  in  the  gar- 
den  from  which  she  can  gather  them. 

Among  the  numerous  kinds  of  fruits  which  are 
indis,  ensable  to  good  living  is  the  strawberry. 
Besides  being  a  most  delicious  dessert  fruit,  it  is 
considered  by  medical  men  as  vahiabl-;  medicine 
in  several  diseases  —  particularly  putrid  fevers 
and  pulmonary  consumptions.  A  free  use  of  stiaw- 
berries,  it  is  said,  will  both  |  revent  and  cure  the 
rheumatism.  Every  farmer's  wife  ought  to  con- 
sider her  dinner  table  inconi|  letely  furnished,  lor 
at  least  four  weeks  in  the  heat  of  summer  unless  it 
has  upon  it  a  dessert  of  strawberries  and  cream. 
She  ought  also  to  consider  her  tea  table  deficient 
unless  strawberry  jam  is  among  her  preserves  and 
sweet-meats  —  and  who  does  not  love  an  occasion- 
al bowl  of  strawberries  and  milk  ? 

But  while  we  insist  that  every  farmer's  wife 
should  furnish  her  table  with  delicious  fruit,  we 
would  not  compel  her,  or  her  daughters,  to  "  go  a 
strawberry  ing "  in  the  o!d  fashioned  way  their 
grandmothers  did.  Even  they  were  so  extrava- 
gantly fond  of  strawberries  as  to  ramble  about  the 
fie'ds,  with  their  "sun  bonnets"  on  their  heads, 
and  "strawberry  baskets"  in  their  hands,  in  pur- 
suit of  them.  If  farmers  wouhl  have  strawberries 
ihey  must  devote  a  small  portion  of  their  gardens 
to  their  cultivation.  '1  here  are  several  vsrieties  of 
excellent  flavor,  and  by  a  judicious  seleciion,  and 
a  little  labor,  a  full  siipjily  may  be  had  through  the 
season.  The  ordinary  method  of  cu'tivation  is  to 
prepare  the  ground,  by  manuring  and  spading, ami 
transplant  in  August.  The  distance  between  the 
plants  from  nine  to  fifteen  inches,  acconling  to  the 
varieties.  The  runners  the  first  year  are  cut  oft' 
before  they  take  root.  Some  cu  tivators  cut  off 
the  leaves  in  autumn.  The  second  year  the  run- 
ners are  permitted  to  take  their  course  —  filling 
up  the  spaces  between  the  plants  and  producing 
ordinarily,  a  good  crop  of  large  s-ze  I  strawberries. 
Some  lay  down  .'^traw  or  grass  for  the  runners  to 
run  upon.  The  ntilily  of  this  is  manifest  in  many 
respects  but  especially  in  kee|  ins  the  fruit  from 
coming  in  contact  wiili  the  earth,  by  which  it 
would  be  injured  by  dirt.  After  the  f  uit  is  gath- 
ered the  straw  should  be  removed  and  the  plants 
cleared  of  weeds.  They  should  be  transplanted 
every  second  year. 

The  town  of  Portsmouth  has  authorized  the 
superintendent  of  the  Town  Farm  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Seleetin  n,  to  commence  a  nursery 
of  white  and  Chinese  mulberry  trees  upou  the 
farm. 


ON  RUTA  II  VGA No.  1. 

IM  a  lloLMKs: —  It  may  be  that  it  will  encour- 
agi-  the  raising  of  Kuta  Uaga  if  I  state  my  siuci  fs 
in  ihiit  crop  the  last  S(-ason,  tbuugli  not  a  remark- 
able large  one,  yet  as  hay  and  food  forcallle  has 
been,  it  was  a  profilab!i;  one.  It  grew  on  ju.-^t  one 
Ibiirlh  of  an  acre  of  ground,  which  yielded  204 
bushels  by  weight,  64  Mis.  to  the  bushel  —  llio 
sami;  as  the  law  requires  that  potatoes  slnurd 
weigh. 

It  is  siipi  osed  hy  most  farmers  that  two  thou- 
saiiil  pounds  of  this  vegelab'e  and  a  ton  of  hay 
will  suolain  our  cattle  as  long  or  go  as  far  in  our 
stock  as  two  tons  of  hay,  fed  out  understanding  y, 
or  ill  other  words,  that  they  are  worth  as  much, 
pouiiil  for  pound,  as  English  bay.  Acccn-ding  to  iho 
above  number  of  bushels  and  weight,  there  grew 
on  the  quarter  of  an  acre  six  tons  and  a  half  nml 
50  pouu'fs.  Hay  is  worth  $20  per  ton  —  if  Ruta 
Baga,  weight  (or  weight,  is  worth  as  much,  then 
the  latter  is  worth  twenty  dollars  per  ton  —  the 
six  tons  anil  a  balfanil  56  lbs.  amounts  to  $130,56 
—  equal  to  .^522,24  |iei-acre,  when  forage  is  thus 
high. 

!  will  now  give  an  account  of  the  actual  jirofit, 
as  i  sold  some,  and  might  have  sold  the  whole  at 
the  same  rate,  for  as  hay  has  been  high  I  evident- 
ly undersold.  Two  shillings  a  bushel  1  sold  for, 
64  I  inmds  by  weight  per  bushel  —  at  that  rate  ihe 
204  husbe's  .•uiiount  to  $58  —  equal  to  $272  the 
acre.  —  All  can  see  that  i  underso'd  as  forage  has 
been  this  season  —  but  as  the  worth  of  hay  is, 
take  one  year  with  another,  they  are  worth  and 
will  bring  25  cts  the  bushel,  if  kept  until  April  — 
at  that  rate  my  quarter  of  an  acre  would  bring 
51,  equal  to  204  per  acre.  Is  it  worth  while  to 
attend  to  raising  Ruta  Baga  ?  —  this  question  will 
be  better  answered  when  I  make  known  the  ex- 
pense as  I  intend  in  a  future  communieation. 

VVlNTHROP. 


New  Silk  Factory. — We  learn  that  the  New 
England  Silk  Company,  recently  iiicor|  orated, 
have  purchased  land  and  formed  contracts  for  the 
erection  of  a  large  factory  building  and  several 
boarding  houses,  to  be  located  near  the  depot  of 
the  Branch  Railroad,  in  this  town.  The  main 
building  is  to  lie  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  fiirty 
feet  wide,  and  threes  stories  high,  with  a  hiind.>;omo 
tower  and  belfry.  Steam  power  will  beeni|iloyed 
to  move  the  machinerj'. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  performing 
all  the  necessary  operations  for  the  manufacture 
ofsik.  goods,  from  the  production  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial to  the  finishing  of  the  nicest  silk  fabrics.  A 
number  of  expei  ienced  workmen  have  been  en- 
gageil,  and  from  the  well  known  enterprise  and 
practical  skill  of  our  townsman,  J.  H.  Cobb.  Esq. 
ihe  Agent  of  the  Company,  under  whose  direc- 
tion the  business  will  1  c  transacted,  it  is  presumed 
that  this  will  he  one  of  the  most  perfect  establish- 
ments of  the  kind  in  the  country.  We  congratu- 
late the  piiblie  upon  the  irospect  of  such  an  ac- 
cession of  business  to  the  place. — Dedham  Pat. 

Locust  Trkes. — Captain  Richard  Hale,  of 
Westhampton,  has  received  $153  for  the  timber 
of  13  locust  trees,  de  ivered  at  the  river  jii  West 
Springfield,  including  all  the  limbs  that  were  more 
than  one  indi  and  a  fourth  in  diameter.  The 
tiudier  measured  306  cube  feet;  and  w.is  sold 
at  50  cents  per  foot.  About  two  and  a  hall"  cords 
of  timber  hronght  153  dolla.s. 
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NATURAl.  HISTORY  OP    THE  HORSE-BEE. 

As  this  is  a  season  in  which  many  horses  die 
wilh  the  Bots,  we  liuve  been  reqiiestetl  to  puhlish 
something  on  the  suhjpct. — At  the  suiiie  time  a 
i)amphlft  has  heen  put  into  ouihands.  The  arti- 
cle is  too  long  for  insertion  entire. 

The  Horse  Bee  is  the  most  contemptible  of  all 
insects — "They  for  a  season  inhabit  the  stomach, 
prey  npon  it,  destroy  its  textnrC,  and  introduce 
convulsions  and  rleatli."  They  appear  from  the 
20th  of  June  until  September,  or  until  the  cold 
evenings  ccmmcnce.  They  are  two  kinds — the 
larger  kind  generally  cast  their  eggs  on  the  ante- 
rior legs,  but  never  under  the  throat — the  sm.dler 
always  under  the  throat.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  these  eggs  hatch  in  the  horse's  stomach. — 
Not  so  ;  the  process  of  hatching  is  nearly  com- 
pleted before  the  horse,  feeling  uneasy,  bites  the 
limbs  on  which  they  are  hatching,  and  so  they 
jiass  into  his  siomach.  They  are  provided  wilh 
two  sharp  liooks  by  which  they  secure  a  hold, 
and  there  remain  until  they  arrive  at  fidl  growth, 
three- fourths  of  an  inch  in  length.  Their  work 
is  effected,  most  generally,  in  February,  March, 
or  Aj.ril. 

General  Sympfons  of  Bots  in  Horses. 
Sometimes  horses  which  are  hard  worked  dis- 
cover no  apparent  symptoms  until  death.  In 
young  horses  the  symptoms  are  generally  better 
ascertained.  In  general  the  horse  loses  flesh, 
coughs,  e.tts  but  sparingly,  bites  his  sides,  and 
sometimes  with  violence.  These  symptoms  con- 
tinue and  increase  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
according  to  the  violence  of  the  case,  and  then  a 
discharge  from  the  nose  commonly  takes  place  ; 
and  at  length  stiffness  of  the  legs  and  neck, 
staggering,  laborious  breathing,  convulsions  and 
death. 

•Appear J'"'"^  o"  Dissection. 
BoLs  in  abundance  co.''6Cted  near  the  passages 
anto  and  out  of  the  stomach  ^"^  "f  various  sizes, 
•according  to  the  time  of  their  residence  there. — 
The  texture  of  the  stomach  penetrated  and  great- 
ly injured.  The  intPiiial  coat  of  th.;  stomach  ap- 
})eajs  thickened  and.  preternaturally  haid  on  those 
parts  where  the  g-,eat.cst  injury  is  done. — In  four 
out  of  five  disse  ..tions  the  lungs  were  found  great- 
ly inflamed;  s  „n,e  parts  in  a  state  of  suppuration, 
others  in  a  putrescent  state.  The  one  whose 
luJigs  we'.e  not  marked  with  inflammation,  was 
avouup  horse  of  two  years  old,  whose  lungs  had 
never  been  injured  by  hardships. 

Qie.ry. Why    t'lis  inflammation,  &c.   on'  the 

lungs  ? 

'Ihe  irritation  arising  liy  the  action  of  bots  in 
the  stomach,  may  proiluco  a  general  inflammatory 
disposition  in  the  system:  but  as  the  lungs  of 
horses,  by  hard  usage,  are  more  predisposed  to 
inflammation  and  its  couseq'iences  than  any  other 
given  part  of  the  body,  the  inflammation  fixes 
there,  and  in  many  (if  not  most)  instances  seems 
to  be  the  immediate  caaseof  death. 

Experiments  to  remove  Bots  from  the  Stomach. 

Aloes,   rum,    mercury,   jalap,  brine,  linsed    oil 

pepper,  tincture  of  tobacco,  decoction  uf  pink  root,, 

&c.  are    all    iueflectual.      This    will   not    appear 

strange  when  we  consider  how  tenacious  they  are 

Nf  life.      Nothing  is  more  injurious  than  ruin,  and 

-r  heating  things,  to  the    irritable  state  of  the 

•h,  wliose  texture  is  nearly  perforated  in  nu- 

daccs. 


Almost  every  farmer  in  Massachusetts  has  some 
specific,  an<l  frequently  one  of  the  above  named, 
or  those  of  less  consequence.  A  farmer's  horse 
sickens  with  a  coid  or  a  pain  in  the  stomach  from 
hard  travelling  perhaps :  lie  asks  his  neighbor. 
What  is  the  matter  ?  He  answers.  The  bots. 
What  shall  I  do?  Give  him  rum.  The  rum  is 
given  and  the  horse  recovers  immediately. —  Well, 
what  is  next.'  Why  rum  has  cured  the  bots.  In 
like  manner  other  things  obtain  credit  for  killing 
bots. 

Experiments  for  makine;  Bots  let  go  their  Hold 
without  the  BoJy. 

The  stomach  laid  open,  the  following  things 
were  applied  to  no  effect,  hut  in  some  instances 
they  appeared  to  hang  the  stronger — riira,  brine, 
lime,  fish  oil,  British  oil,  burnt  alum,  corrosive 
sublimate,  spirits  of  turpentine,  tincture  of  aloes, 
decoction  of  tobacco,  pepper,  volatile  spirit,  elixir 
canijihor,  weak  elixir  vitriol,  &.e.  &c.  Actual 
fire  would  cause  them  to  let  go,  although  not  in 
all  cases,  soinetimes  certain  individuals  would 
cling  the  faster,  and  die,  like  a  good  soldier,  at  his 
post,  before  they  w.iuld  relinquish  their  hold. 
They  will  live  hours  after  they  are  considerably 
scorched  by  a  candle.  Strong  vitriolic  acid 
would  immediately  cause  them  to  let  go  their  bold. 
This  acid,  joined  with  oil  and  water,  (equal  parts) 
would  answer  the  purpose,  though  not  so  eflFectu- 
ally  as  the  acid  by  itself.  This  acid  was  found  to 
be  more  effectual  than  aqua  fortis. 

Erperiments  to  destroy  Bots^  without  the  Body. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  at  dif- 
ferent timeSj  and  ou  bots  three  quarters  grown  or 
more : 
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I   Beef  brine  | 

I  Solution  of  indigo     | 

I  Elixir  camphor         j 
The  experiments  which  had  no  eflfect  were  dis- 
oontinuedi  at  the   expiration  of  the  time  specified. 
Bots    cannijt    endure   the    cold  so    intense   as    to 
freeze. 

Preventive  Means. 
Scrape  off"  the  eggs,  when  laid  on  the  horse, 
every  eight  or  ten  days.  A  much  longer  interval 
will  answer  the  purpose,  even  once  in  twenty 
days;  but  there  is  a  greater  certainty  of  destroy- 
ing the  whole  in  short  internals,  as  .some  may  be 
overlooked  at  one  time  and  not  at  another.  This 
practice  must  be  continued  through  the  season  of 
them,  and  may  be  i)erformed  with  ease  with  a 
sharp  knife.  The  eggs  should  not  be  be  scraped 
off"  where  the  horse  can  feed,  as  in  that  case  the 
young  hots  might  be  taken  in.  It  is  difficult  to 
remove  those  eggs  laid  utxler  the  throat  with  a 
knife,  but  they  may  be  destroyed  with  a  hot  iron, 
made  for  that  purpose. 

Palliative  Means. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  exceeding- 


ly difficult  to  remove  hots  from  the  stomach  :  tl  ey 
are  covered  as  with  a  coat  of  mail,  and  seem  to  be 
proof  against  any  thing  that  can  be  thrown  i  ito 
the  stomach  with  safety. 

As  no  certain  method  has  been  found  efflrctual 
in  removing  them  from  the  stomach,  the  whole 
indication  seems  to  be  to  remove  the  irritation  Mnd 
inflammation  ;  and  this  is  to  be  done  by  hi  lod- 
letting  and  a  free  use  of  mild  oils.  Blood-lit  i'lg 
has  a  tendency  to  remove  the  inflammatory  «,]s- 
position,  and  oils  lubricate  the  fibres  of  the  stom  \th, 
and  tend  to  obviate  the  efl^ects  of  the  stinni.us 
which  produces  inflanunation  and  death. — Howev- 
er, all  this  ought  to  be  done  in  the  early  sta^e,-!, 
and  even  then  the  eve.nt  is  very  uncertain. 

In  most  instances  it  appears  that  the  inmiediate 
cause  of  death  was  the  local  afl^jction  in  the  hinijs  ; 
and  in  those  instances  where  the  local  affection  of 
the  lungs  did  not  exist,  it  appears  that  the  iirita- 
tion  occasioned  by  the  bots  introduced  convulsic  ns 
ending  in  death. 

When  the  lungs  are  much  affected  death  is  al- 
most certain  ;  but  in  those  instances  where  I  he 
lungs  are  not  aff^ected,  there  is  considerable  prd  - 
ability,  that  by  blood-letting  and  a  free  use  of  oiN, 
the  effects  of  these  insects  may  be  warded  off' (or 
some  time,  and  perhaps  long  enough  for  them  to 
come  to  maturity,  at  which  time  they  cease  to 
act. — Eastern  paper. 


(From  Ihe  Oenesee  Farmer.) 
ART  OP  REMOVING  STAINS  FROM  CliOTH. 

Formerly  the  art  of  removing  stains,  and  re- 
storing the  original  color,  consisted  of  an  almoit 
endless  number,  and  an  undigested  mass  of  reci- 
pes. From  an  ignorance  of  the  action  of  the 
substances  applied,  they  were  often  used  with  the 
greatest  uncertainty  of  success.  The  ai)()licatioii 
of  chemical  principles  has  enabled  us  to  adopt  a 
more  certain  and  systematic  mode  of  attaining 
this  object,  which  is  as  simple  and  effectual. 

This  art  requires  first,  a  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
ferent substances  producing  stains.  Secondly,  o{ 
those  substances  by  which  stains  may  be  remov- 
ed. Thirdly,  a  knowledge  of  the  original  coloring 
matter  of  the  article,  of  the  action  of  the  snbstanco 
applied  upon  it,  and  npon  the  stufli".  and  of  thoso 
substances  which  will  re-establish  the  faded  color. 

1.  Among  the  most  common  stains  are  thoso 
of  grease,  and  oils  generally,  acids,  alkalies,  iroi> 
rust,  sweat,  fruits,  &c.  Some  of  these,  as  greas  , 
spots,  and  stains  of  fruit,  are  easily  known  ;  while 
some  of  the  others  are  more  difficult  to  be  distin- 
guished. These  diffculties  are  however  often  in 
a  great  measure  overcome,  by  observing  the  chan- 
ges which  are  effected  in  the  color  of  the  stuff. 
Acids,  for  instance,  are  generally  thus  known : 
They  redden  black,  brown  and  violet  dies,  and 
all  blue  colors  except  Prussian  blue  and  indigo. 
Yellow  colors  are  generally  rendered  paler  by 
them,  except  the  color  of  annatto,  which  becomes 
orange. 

Alkalies  generally  cause  red  colors  to  become 
violet,  and  blues  to  become  green.  Green  wool 
en  cloth  is  changed  by  them  to  yellow,  yellow  to 
brown,  and   annnto  to  a  lively  red. 

Sweat  consists  priiici|  ally  of  water,  wilh  a  small 
quantity  of  muriate  of  soda  and  acetic  acid  ;  it 
therefore  produces  nearly  the  same  effects  as  the 
acids  generally. 

2.  Grease  and  oil  spots,  are  removed  by  alka- 
lies, soap,  yolk  of  eggs,  or  by  essential  oils  dissol- 
ved in  alcohol.     The  most  effectual  mode  of  re- 
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loving  grease  s|>nts  from  ooai-se  iirtioles,  or  those 
r'horo  the  ooUir  will  not  be  injured  by  it,  is  by  a 
ohition  of  |iearlasli.  In  finer  stutfs,  aninioiiia  is 
referable,  as  it  rapidly  vohitizes  and  is  less  liable 
)  injure  the  color.  Grease  spots  on  colored  silk 
re  entirely  removed  by  scraping  chalk  dust  upon 
leni,  and  suftering  it  to  remain  a  few  hours,  until 
has  absorbed  the  grease.  Oils  and  grease  which 
olatilize  at  a  temperature  sufticieiilly  low,  may  be 
xpelled  by  applying  heat. 

Stains  of  acids  are   destroyed   by   alkalies  and 

:ains  of  alkalies  by  acids.     Caution   is  necessary 

1  applying  them,  that  no  greater  quantity  is  used 

lan    is  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  staining  sub- 

ance,  as  too  great  a  quantity  inight   produce  an 

[iposite    evil.     They   must   therefore  be  applied 

radually  and  in  small  quantities  at  a  time.     For 

le  same   reason,  ammonia  is  found   best  for   rc- 

'Oving  acids,  and  the  vegetable  acids  are  the  best 

hr  retnoving  alkalies,  as  their  action  is  more  mild 

id  consequently  there  is  less  danger  of  their  in- 

ring  the  texture  of  the  cloth. 

Oxide  or  rust  of  iron,  common   ink   spots,  iron 

ould,  and  all  other  stains  of  iron,  are    removed 

a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  water.     The  oxal- 

acid  dissolves  the  iron  without   injuring  in  the 

ist  the  texture  of  the  stuff;  and  the  yellow  ox- 

ite  of  of  iron  which  is  thus  produced,  and  which 

solidile,  is  readily  removed  by  washing  or  soak- 

n  water.      Ink  spots,  (tanno  gallate   of  iron,) 

on    the   leaves   of   printed    books,    engravings, 

nts,  &c.   may   be    thus  completely    obliterated 

liout  defacing  the  print,  as  the  acid   has  no  ac- 

n  on  the  printer's  ink,  which  is  colored  by  lamp 

ck.      Where  ink  spots  have  been  fresh,  we  have 

ceeded  in   restoring  the   paper  in   a  very   few 

lutes,    almost   to    its   original  whiteness,    with 

feet  ease,  by  applying   oxalic  acid  and  by  sub- 

iient  washing  ;  while  not   the  slightest  change 

5  observed  inMhe  marks  of  tlie  print.      Old  ink 

ts,  and  especially  those  of  very  black  ink,  are 

re  difficult  to  remove. 

tains  of  fruits  on  white  stuffs,  are  readily  re - 
r/ed  by  a  dilu.ed  solution  of  chlorine,  or  of  sul- 
iric  acid.  Sulphurous  acid  is  perhaps  still 
«r,  being  less  liable  to  injure  the  texture  of  the 
h  ;  to  apply  it,  the  cloth  is  simply  moistened  and 
osed  to  the  vaporof  the  burningsulphur.  Where 
practicable  to  use  chlorine  in  a  gaseous  state, 
preferable  to  a  solution,  there  being  less  dan- 
of  injuring  the  cloth. 

ompound  spots  are  more  difficult  to  remove  ; 
they  require  different  applications  according 
le  respective  natures  of  the  component  parts 
le  substance  causing  the  stain.  Thus,  for  in- 
ce,  grease  from  wheel  work,  requires  first  that 
srrcase  should  be  dissolved  by  an  alkali,  and 
the  iron  is  removed  by  oxalic  acid. 

Where  the  stuffs  are  not  white,  but  have 
colored  by  dyes,  those  substances  should  be 
loyad  to  remove  the  stain,  which  will  not 
ge  thn  color  of  the  dye.  Or  if  this  cannot  be 
,  and  the  substance  applied  alters  the  color, 
owledge  of  those  substances  is  necessary, 
h  will  re-establish  the  color.  If,  for  instance, 
kali  has  been  employed  to  remove  an  acid 
a  violet  blue  or  red  cloth,  and  a  yellow  spot 
ins;  a  solution  of  tin  will  re-establish  the 
nal  color.  For  brown  cloths  so  injured,  a 
ion  of  sulphate  of  iron  or  copperas,  must  be 
Or  where  spots  of  ink  or  iron  would  have 
removed  by  oxalic  acid,  the  color  may  be  re- 


stored by  an  alkali,  or  solution  of  tin.  This  branch 
of  our  subject  is  too  extensive  for  our  presont  lim- 
its, and  those  who  wish  to  junsue  the  suhjei't,  we 
refer  to  works  on  dyeing,  and  that  department  of 
chemistry  which  relates  to  it. 


NEW  METHOD  OP  SETTIIVG  TIMOTHY— PROP- 
ERTIES OF    niIIL,L,ET. 

We  have  been  politely  furnished  with  the  fol- 
lowing communication,  from  Col.  Thomas  HiUen. 
of  whom  it  is  but  faint  praise  to  say,  he  is  one  of 
the  best  farmers  in  the  country.  His  successful 
experiment  in  setting  a  field  of  timothy,  on  a  mil- 
let-stubble, is  worthy  of  all  consideration,  as  the 
expense  thereof  is  much  more  than  paid  for  by 
the  crop  of  millet  hay  and  seed.  We  are  highly 
gratified  in  finding  an  agriculturist  of  Col.  Hillen's 
well  established  reputation,  departing  li-om  the 
old  beaten  tract  of  other  days,  and  striking  out 
upon  an  enlightened  and  judicious  experiment, 
one  which  while  it  attracts  our  attention  by  its 
novelty,  wins  upon  our  confidence  by  its  common 
sense. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer  and  Gardener  ; — 

Sir — Pursuant  to  promise  I  herewith  trans- 
mit to  you  my  late  experience  in  setting  my  timo- 
thy meadows. 

As  the  stirring  and  keeping  the  ground  clean  of 
weeds  and  grass  all  summer  until  August  or  Sep- 
tember (the  solving  time,)  created  much  labor, 
merely  in  anticipation  of  future  profit  —  I  there- 
fore, used  to  set  my  timothy  either  with  turnips, 
or  sow  it  in  corn-ground.  In  the  former  case, 
either  one  crop,  or  both  seldom  failed  to  sufler  in 
the  partnership  account ;  and  moreover  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  form  a  good  bottom  for  the  scythe  in  corn- 
ground.  Under  these  considerations,  I  last  year 
conceived  a  ditferent  plan,  and  one  which  I  think 
more  immediately  advantageous.  Having  several 
pieces  of  low-lanj  which  1  wished  to  sow  in  tim- 
othy, I  broke  up  the  ground  late  in  the  fyW,  and  in 
the  spring  (when  dry  enough)  harrowed  it,  and 
several  times  run  my  drags  (or  cultivators)  through 
it,  until  about  the  first  of  June,  in  order  to  kill  the 
grass,  weeds,  &c.  I  then  sowed  it  in  millet,  I 
think  about  3  pecks  or  1  bushel  to  the  acre ;  har- 
rowed, bushed  it  in,  and  rolled  it.  The  result 
was  a  good  crop  of  millet  which  amply  paid  me 
for  the  prei'aration  of  the  ground.  When  I  took 
the  millet  off,  /  ^Atnfe  about  the  last  of  August,  I 
sowed  it  down  in  timothy  on  the  millet  stubble,* 
which  now  appears  very  promising,  and  I  Ifhve  no 
doubt,  if  a  good  season,  will  yield  a  good  crop. 
One  advantage  in  the  millet,  is,  that  it  possesses  a 
quality  peculiar  to  itself,  and  difl^ering  from  every 
other  grass,  or  plant  with  which  I  am  acquainted: 
—  To  wit,  when  the  seed  is  quite  ripe  enough  for 
sowing,  or  any  other  purpose  to  which  it  is  ever 
applied,  the  stalks  and  blades  are  sufficiently  green 
and  nutritive  for  the  best  proven<ler  for  either  cat- 
tle or  horses,  and  they  are  very  fond  of  it.  Where 
the  millet  was  very  rank,  I  reaped  off  the  heads  as 
1  would  timothy  seed  before  I  mowed  it,  in  order 
thati  Uiight  not  have  too  much  bulk  to  thresh,  to 
get  out  the  seed  ;  still,  there  was  so  much  short 
millet  left,  after  reaping  off  the  tall  heads,  as  to 
justify  the  treading  the  whole  bulk  (which  is  soon 

"Timothy  does  not  require  to  be  sown  in  a  loose,  or 
fresh  stirred  soil.  We  all  know  that  wherever  a  load  of 
hay  is  upset  on  the  public  road,  the  succeedinir  rain  ex- 
hibits a  timothy  meadow  on  the  spot. 


done)  on  a  barn  floor.  This  has  also  the  good 
tendency  of  softening  the  larger  stalU.s  of  the  mil- 
let for  the  cattle.  In  all  cases,  like  all  other  prov- 
cn<ler,  it  should  always  be  well  dried  when  jnit  in 
bulk.  Those  who  are  disposed  to  try  the  millet, 
unist  not  be  discouraged  by  its  mean  and  irregular 
appo.irance  for  the  first  three  or  four  weeks;  after 
which,  if  the  ground  is  rich,  it  will  show  itself, 
and  in  about  60  or  70  days  after  sowing,  will  ar- 
rive at  perfection. 

I  have  now  sir,  agreeably  to  promise,  given 
you  a  history  of  my  millet  experience,  root  and 
branch.  If  you  have  a  vacant  corner  in  either 
your  farm  or  your  garden  lot,  you  may  sow  it  for 
your  own  use. 

With  sentiments  of  much 
respect,  sir,  I  remain  your 
humble  servant, 


Jlpril  ■26th,  1836. 


THOMAS  IIILLEN. 


Mandkactures  of  Adams. — There  are  few 
more  striking  views  in  New  England  than  that  pre- 
sented to  the  traveller  who  has  just  struggled  over 
the  summit  of  Hoosac,  when  he  sees  the  village  of 
North  Ailams  with  its  numerous  factories  and 
white  dwellings  shining  in  the  valley  many  hun- 
dred feet  below  him,  encircled  by  a  wilderness  of 
hill  and  forest,  and  seeming  doubly  beautiful  in 
connection  with  thealpine  scenery  which  surround 
it. 

This  town  for  the  last  few  years  lias  rapidly  been 
rising  into  importance  by  means  of  its  extensive 
manufactures  of  cotton.  It  is  cradled  among  the 
I)eaks  of  the  highest  hills  in  Massachusetts,  and 
deriving  no  advantage  from  the  concentration  of 
a  large  foreign  capital,  nor  from  superior  facili- 
ties of  intercourse,  has  owed  its  advance  solely  to 
its  abundant  streams,  turned  to  account  by  the 
untiring  energy  of  its  inhabitants. 

It  was  stated  in  our  House  of  Representatives 
by  Mr  William  Lawrence,  during  the  last  session, 
that  the  manufactured  exports  of  this  place,  (prin- 
cipally cottons  and  prints)  amount  annually  to 
eighteen  hundred  thousand  dollars.  How  large  a 
proportion  this  bears  to  the  whole  cotton  manu- 
facture of  the  state,  may  be  inferred  from  the  esti- 
mate of  Mr  Lee,  in  the  Ten  Million  Bank  memo- 
rial, that  the  prime  cost  of  all  the  cottons  manu- 
factured with  Massachusetts  capital  is  but  ten 
millions  of  dolhirs  aninialty.  A  large  part  of  the 
cottons  on  which  the  prints  are  made,  are  not 
manufactured  in  Adams,  but  are  pui-chased  from 
manufacturers  in  neighboring  towns. 

The  business  connections  of  the  Adams  manu- 
facturers are  principally  with  Troy,  Hudson,  New 
York,  &c.  to  the  exclusion  of  Boston  ;  a  remark 
which  may  be  made  of  the  business  of  Berkshire 
county,  generally,  but  which  will  not,  we  trust, 
contini^^  to  hold  true,  when  the  western  railroad 
shall  have  pierced  the  hills  which  have  heretofore 
been  a  wall  of  separation  (so  far  as  traffic  is  con- 
cerned) between  old  Berkshire  and  her  eastern 
neighbors. — Franklin  Herald. 


Mulberry  seed  before  sown  should  be  soaked 
by  pouring  on  to  it  water  about  blood  heat,  and 
left  to  remain  in  a  warm  place  over  night. — 
It  should  then  be  sowed  in  drills  about  two  feet 
apart,  and  covered  about  the  depth  of  onion 
seed  ;  and  to  prevent  the  rain  from  washing  the 
dirt,  it  should  be  pressed  with  the  back  of  a 
shovel. 
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FARMERS'  WORK. 

Shearing  Sheep. — Jt  is  stated  in  Desin's  New  England 
Farmer  lli:it  we  shear  our  Slieep  in  general  too  eaily  in 
this  country  In  England  wliere  the  Spring  is  more 
forwaid  than  in  this  country  they  generally  postpone 
nhearin;;  till  about  the  middle  or  towards  the  latter  end  ol 
June.  But  Mr  Lawrence,  an  eniincnl  English  agricul- 
tural writer  is  ofiipinion  that  the  Shearing  uf  Sheep  had 
belter  be  delayed  till  towards  mid-summer,  especially  in 
cold  and  backward  springs,  because  in  such  season  we 
rarely,' before  that  period  have  settled  weather.  Besides 
e  more  perfect  fleece  is  obtained,  and  a  fuller  yolk  from 
the  perspiration  of  the  animal. 

It  is  stated  by  Loudon  that  "  Sheep  Shearing  in  Rom- 
ney  ."Marsh,  [England]  commences  about  mid-summcr,and 
finishes  about  the  middle  of  July.  Those  who  shear 
latest  are  of  opinion  that  they  g.nin  half  a  pound  weight 
in  every  fleece  by  the  intreased  perspiration  of  the  Sheep 
ar.d  consequent  growth  of  the  wo(d.  Besides  they  slate 
that  in  early  shearing  the  wool  has  not  the  condition 
which  it  afterwards  acquires  But  in  late  shearing  the 
fleece  will  have  the  less  time  to  grow,  so  as  to  protect 
the  animal  against  the  rigor  of  the  ensuing  v/inler ;  and 
ifa  year's  interval  is  allowed  between  each  clipping  time, 
after  your  routine  is  established  the  wool  will  have  had 
the  same  period  for  its  growth  whether  you  shear  early 
or  late.  Sheep  with  fine  fleeces,  which  are  shorn  without 
being  washed  on  the  back  of  the  anim;  I  may  be  clipped 
earlier  in  the  season  than  those  which  are  exposed  to 
suffer  for  half  an  hour  or  more  in  cold  water.  Clippin^ 
off  the  coarse  soiled  wool  about  the  thighs  and  necks 
some  weeks  before  the  usual  time  of  washing  and  clip- 
ping the  Sheep  is  an  excellent  practice,  as  by  this  means 
the  Sheep  are  kept  clean  and  cool  when  the  season  is 
lioiaud  with  ewes  the  udder  is  prevented  from  becoming 
sore." 

Mr  Lawrence,  the  writer  above  quoted,  states  further 
as  follows  :  "  It  has  frequently  appeared  to  me  on  re- 
flection, that  it  miglil  be  preferable  to  shear  all  kinds  of 
Sheep  unwashed,  anu  to  wash  tliem  after  shearing,  when 
it  would  be  much  more  effectual  with  respect  to  their 
health  Such  as  were  affected  wi  h  Tiulness  or  eruption 
of  the  skin  migh:  be  washed  and  scrubbed  in  a  ley  of 
water  ami  wood  aslies  in  a  large  tub  which  would 
contain  three.  It  would  both  conduce  to  the  health  of 
the  Sheep  and  promo.e  ihc  regular  growth  of  the  wool 
VVoid  would  probably  keep  best  in  the  grease,  and  dust 
might  be  shaken  from  it.  Any  difficulty  in  respect  to 
Gx.iig  the  piece  of  wool  in  an  unwashed  state  would 
vanish  in  a  season  or  two. 

(n  separating  for  the  purpose  of  washing,  the  flock  is 
brought  to  the  side  of  the  washing  pool,  and  those  lambs 
and  sheep  which  are  fit  to  be  washed  are  put  into  separ- 
ate enclosures.  Such  lambs  as  are  too  young  to  be  clip- 
(>ed  are  not  washed,  but  confined  in  a  field  or  inclosiire 
ofany  k.nd,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  washing  place 
that  they  may  not  disturb  their  mothers  by  bleating. 

in  perhrrming  the  operation  of  washing,  it  was  former- 
ly the  method  to  have  the  washer  stand  up  to  llicir 
breasts  in  the  water;  but  from  the  inconvenieme  and 
danger  of  it,  (the  men  requiring  a  large  supply  of  spirit- 
ous  liquors,  and  being  liable  to  be  attacked  with  colds, 
rheumat.sms  and  other  diseases,)  various  oihi:r  modes  of 
liorfinning  the  operalion  have  been    proposed.     Among 


others,  that  of  sinking  an  empty  hogshead  or  other  vessel 
of  suffii:ient  capacity  for  a  man  to  stand  in  while  washing 
the  Sheep  niny  be  as  eligible  as  any.  A  boat  near  a 
bold  shore  '  fa  sheet  of  water,  with  one  end  aground,  by 
which  the  Sheep  is  introduced  and  put  overboard,  while 
the  man  who  washes  him  remains  in  the  boat  and  ex- 
tends his  arms  over  the  sides  and  thus  performs  the  ne- 
cessary manipulations,  furnishes  a  convenient  mode  of 
washing  Sheep.  A  small  perpendicular  water  fall,  un- 
der which  the  Sheep  to  be  washed  are  conducted  may 
likewise  be  used  to  advantage  for  this  purpose. 


FiNSBURV  Lkctubks,  No.  I  — This  is  the  first  of  a  se- 
ries of  lectures,  seven  in  all,  delivered  in  London  by  the 
Uev.  W.  J.  Fox,  well  known  for  his  sermons  on  various 
subjects,  many  volumes  of  which  have  been  published 
in  this  country  and  have  had  an  extensive  sale.  The 
series  is  on  "  iMor.ility  as  modified  by  the  various  classes 
into  which  so,  iety  is  divided.''  They  have  passed 
through  four  editions  in  London,  have  been  submitted  to 
the  inspection  of  several  gentlemen  here,  and  their  ap- 
proval and  recommendation  have  induced  the  publishers 
to  issue  them  in  a  cheap  tbrm  for  general  circulation. 
They  will  appear  from  the  press  of  Tuttle,  Weeks,  and 
Denm  tt,  Boston,  at  intervals  of  about  two  weeks,  and 
will  embrace  the  morals  of  seven  different  classes  and 
professions  in  society. 

We  have  read  the  first  lecture,  entitled  the  "  Morality 
iif  Porf.rty  "  wiili  pleasure  and  approbation,  and  will 
liere  give  a  specimen  of  the  author's  style  and  sentiments 
that  cmr  readers  may  form  someesiimate  of  his  objects  in 
Ills  first  lecture. 

"The  notions  which  so  closelv  connect  in  their  minds 
[the  minds  of  poor  people]  the  inventitm  and  m  cliinery 
with  their  own  distress  are  amongst  the  results  of  a  want 
of  knowledge  most  devoutly  to  be  deprecated.  Could 
the  machinery  of  that  country  [Great  Britain]  be  by  one 
stroke  of  a  giant  arm  annibilalcd  what  tongue  can  tell 
the  results,  the  tremendous  results  of  misery  that  would 
instantly  be  realized  !  Earth  has  never  yet  seen  ;  no 
siege  of  a  city,  however  prolrticted  ;  no  war,  however 
bloody  and  desolating:  no  revolution,  however  wild  and 
ferocious,  has  ever  shown  a  parellal  to  the  misery  that 
wouM  instantly  descend  upon  the  lie.-ids  of  millions, 
could  any  such  idea  be  realized.  The  means  not  only 
of  clothing  but  of  food  and  migration  would  instantly  fail 
us  ;  we  should  be  shut  up  from  the  rest  of  the  world  ; 
we  should  be  reduced  to  a  state  in  which  it  would  not  be 
strange  if  oven  cannibalism  were  to  ensue.  The  hostility 
to  machinery  to  be  consistent  must  be  universal.  Every 
class  of  workmen  h.ts  the  same  right ;  and  if  the  agri- 
cultural liborer  be  justified  in  destroying  the  threshing 
machine,  the  weaver  had  a  right  to  destroy  the  power 
loom  ;  the  printer's  pressm  in  would  be  right  in  destroy- 
ing the  steam  press  ;  the  waterman  would  be  right  in 
dismantling  the  steam  vessel ;  and  so  throughout  the 
whole  compass  of  society.  We  should  be  thrown  hack 
into  a  state  uf  privation,  helplessness  and    utter    barba- 


(Froin  tlis  Pittslield  Sun.) 
Nineteen  years  experience  has  led  me  to  consider  the< 
Ruta  f  aga  a  valuable  crop  ;  but  as  no  persons  in  this  vi- 
( inity  seemed  inclined  to  make  the  trial,  I  had  almost  be- 
gan to  entertain  doubts  if  that  opinion  might  not  be  in 
correct;  e.spfcially  as  the  Agricultural  Society  here,  un 
til  the  present  year,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  my  frequen 
and  urgent  solicitations  to  offer  premiums  on  half  acies 
to  promote,  experiments,  ll  would  seem,  however,  froii 
the  recent  and /requent  applications  for  informational 
to  my  manner  of  cultivating  this  root,  that  its  value  i: 
beginning  to  be  appreciated  in  Berkshire.  And  as  per 
sons  Iti  distant  towns  may  be  desirous  of  information  Ol 
the  subject  1  am  induced  to  state  that  this  root  require 
a  dry  ralher  than  a  moist  soil .  The  land  should  bi 
clean  and  mellow  ;  such  for  instance  as  was  in  Corn  o 
Potatoes  last  year  ;  or  luif  or  stubble  ploughed  last  fall 
In  either  case,  it  should  be  ploughed  again  this  spring 
and  well  harrowed.  Previous  to  sowing,  hariow  i 
again,  and  lay  the  land  in  furrows  about  twenty  scve 
inches  apart,  put  the  maiiuie  therein,  and  cover  by  'urn 
ing  a  back  furrow  carefully  on  each  side,  so  that  they  ma 
not  quite  meet  together.  In  this  space,  or  opening,  th 
seed  should  be  sown,  then  ap|ily  a  small  ridler  to  th 
drills,  and  sow  on  ashes  at  the  rate  ol  about  ten  bushe 
the  acre.  1  use  about  fifteen  loads  of  straw  manure  1 
the  acre.  Time  of  sowing,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  tent 
July,  and  if  practicable,  just  before  a  rain  Tke  rolh 
should  be  about  four  and  a  hall  feet  long  and  ten  inchi 
diameter.  When  the  leaves  are  about  the  size  of  a  te 
cent  piece,  use  a  small  expanding  harrow,  that  will  st 
the  earth  within  three  inches  of  the  plants;  and  wh( 
the  roots  are  about  the  size  of  a  pipe  stem,  liarrow  aga 
and  thin  out  the  plants  with  a  small  hoe  to  the  distant 
of  about  eight  inches  ;  anolher  harrowing  and  hoeil 
will  be  benefici.-il.  nay  indispensable,  should  weeds  a 
pear,  or  the  soil  bake. 

At  harvesting,  pull  and  throw  together  five  rows,  ar 
cut  the  tops,  so  as  to  rake  off  .ell  the  leaves;  but  not  1 
close  to  the  crown.  Itshouldbe  done  in  dry  weath 
Put  thi^m  in  a  dry,  cool  cellar,  and  they  will  keep  sou 
and  hard  into  June. 

In  my  estimation  the  Ruta  Baga  is  excellent  food  f 
HornCaltle,  H>rses  and  Sheep,  either  raw  or  steami 
Four  hundred  bushels  per  acre  is  a  good  crop.  I  cons 
er  them  of  equal  value  to  Potatoes,  for  feeding,  busi 
for  bushel;  and  fi>r  Sheep,  especially  Ewes,  preferab 
The  amount  of  labor  required  is  rot  lis  much  f^ir  Corn 
Potatoes.  THOMAS  MELVILL. 

PiUsfield,  March  0,  1S3G. 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAl.  SOCIETY. 

.    SatiirJ.-iy,  May  14,  1830. 
EZUrBITION   or   FRUITS. 

Api't.ES. — Belmont,  a  superb  app  e  of  very  superior 
beauty  and  flavor  by  Charles  H.  Homstcad,  Cayuga  Co. 
Oli'in — a  fruit  which  originated  at  that  place  or  on  the 
borders  gf  Lake  Erie. 

Scions  of  the  same  were  also  distiibuted  by  the  same 
gentleman.  A  few  more  also  may  he  obtained  at  the 
store  of  G.  C   Baukktt,  51  &  52  Noith  M..rket  Street. 


Mr  Clay  has  recently  imported  for  his  farm  at  Ai 
land,  (Ky.)  eight  or  ti  n  of  the  finest  cattle  that  hi 
been  seen  in  that  stale. 

Conduct  like  this,  is  ihe  true  American  system, 
which  Mr  Clay  should  aim.  ll  will  ensure  him  a  r 
utatiim  more  enduring  and  profitable,  than  any  thing 
has  yet  done,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  distinguial 
career. — Southern  Jjgriculturist. 


Louisiania  contains  31,000,(100  .icresof land,  only) 
millions  of  winch  are  in  the  hands  of  private  individui 
the  rest   belongs   to   the  United  States.     There   are 
sixteen  millions  unsurveyed. 


Barley.. — A  subscribar  informs  us  that  from  a  W 
gcstion  made  in  this  paper,  that  he  was  induced  to  w 
his  barley  in  lime  water  and  roP  it  in  plaster  before  It 
ing.  His  expectations  were  realized,  the  crop  be 
larger  than  usual,  and  more  fiee  from  smul  than  any 
had  ever  seen  before. —  Gen.  For, 
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BlUGHTON  MARKET— MoNOAV,  May  16, 183li. 
ReiHirtficI  for  the  linily  Ailvcrli^er  i,  ralti.il. 

At  market  185  Bcf  Cattle,  10  pair  Working  Oxen, 
18  Cows  add  Calves,  lOti  Sheep  ami  40o  Swiiie.  A  tew 
fine  Ueef  Cattle  unsold.  r  .i, . 

Pkices.  Beef  Cattle —A  large  proportion  ot  tl.t 
Beef  Cattle  were  purclu.sed  bclore  ti.ey  arrived  at  mar- 
ket  some  of  which  were  resdd  at  an  advance.  We 
noticed  a  number  of  extra  and  very  fine  taken  at  ols  j 
fi,sin.ial;tv  at  40s  (id  ;  second  quality  428  a  4os;  thud 
quality  37s  Cd  a  4(ls  (id,  .      j         ,  , 

WorkiniT  0.xen  -A  few  sales  only    noticed  ;  sales   at 

^  Cows' 'f  d''cal'vls_Sales  at  $20,  24, 28, 30, 35,  40  and 

'sheep— Lots  were  sold  at  $5,  G  and  8  ;  15  at  12  67 
each  ;  and  .m..  from  West  Cambridge  at  21  50 

Swine- Lots  to  p«ddle  were  tak.n  at  8  1-4  <";  Sows 
and '.»  1-4  for  Barrows.  Selected  lots  at  'J  and  10.  At 
retail  9  and  10;  small  Shoats  10  and  11.        


SILK  -WORMS  EGGS. 

J.,s.  receive.1  al  .he  New  K„sla..d  farmer  Office,  5(10  000 
Silk  Worms  KL-'s.wliirh  will  be  sold  by  U.e  diousaud.or 
greater  qoaut.ty"    Tliey  can  be  packed  to  go  -sately  a  sreai 

'""Al'sTlor  sale,  if  applied  for  soon,  500  Morus  Mu'ticaulis 
Trees,  ou  While  Muil'errv  Slocks,  one  year  old,  large,  ana 
thriliy  trees.     I'rice  JJ50  per  hui.dreu.  "">'  '"• 


NATIVB  FOREST  TREKS. 

The  subscriber  will  furnish  the  following  kiu'ls  of  iVIalive 
Forest  Trees  Horn  the  vieinily  of  Bangor,  Maine  and  ship 
ihein  caicliillv,  ac-eonling  lo  order.s,  viz. :  ^5llver  I'lrs  (Irom 
■2  lo  3  Ice.  high) ;  Kims,  (Irom  5  .»  ".iS  feet) ;  Kock  Maples, 
(Irom  5  to  25  l-cll;  Mouiilaii.  Ash.  (Irom  h  u,  -io  I.e.); 
,<pruce,  Sumachs.  I'.lies,  and  Cedars,  Red  Cherry,  bupr 
I'luins,  and  Junipers,  Also  Seed  of  die  above  .rccs  lurliislied 
,n  their  season.  Any  orders  addressed  to  .he  subsciil.cr 
See.lsma'i  at  Haugor.  or  Icli  at  (Jeo.  C.  Barrett's  New  Luglaiid 
Seed  Store   Bos. will  meet  with  pro  '  pl  •"."■"'"'V;,  „.,, 

Bangor,  May  2,  183G.  WM-  B-  HAKLOW. 

WINSHIPS'  ESr,VBl.ISHMENT. 

All  oideis  fo.wai.lcd  by  mail  will  be  execule.l  wi.h  pro.nnl- 
less,  or  planisinay  he  selcc.ed  by   persons   visi.ing  the  Nur- 

"'jusi  received  from  Europe,  a  larg-  quan.ilv  of  produrlions. 
imo.ig  .hem.  new  and  superior  (iooseberry  'I  rees  Inun  Scot- 
laml,  with  speciini-iis  of  Iruit  preserved  in  alcohol. 

SILVF.U  LKAF  ABKLF.  TKEES.  a  suitable,  and  ver.\ 
oni.inieii.al  lor  islamis,  sea  coasts,  or  publi-  grounds,  at  rea- 
sonable rates,  by   die  hiiiidre.l  or  thousand  ;  lematkable  lor 
its  beau.y  ami  quick  and  vigorous  glow  h. 
Brighion.  April  13. 


CARROT  SEED. 

For  sale  at  the  New  Kiinlaud  Seed  Store,  250  lbs.  very  fine 
Lon"  Orange  I'arrot  Seed.  Every  fanner  knows  the  va  ue 
„,  carrols  a^  fodder  for  horses  and  cat.le.  I.  -  -'^^l^'f!' 
thai  one  bushel  of  them,  is  lully  equal  to  one  bushel  ol  oats. 
They  produce  on  an  average  5()0  bushels  to  the  a.re^  \  h. 
seed  may  be  sown  to  the  2Jlli  ol    June.  -*lay   lo- 


I'  It  1 C  E  S  OF  COUNTRY  P  11  O  D  U  Ci: . 

COBnECTED    WITH    GREAT    CARE,  WKEKLV. 


PHINSEV  CORN. 

For  sale,  a  few  bushels  of  .Ins  superior  f-ajb' Corn,  recom- 
meildcil  iu  the  current  volume  ol  .he  New  England  banner, 
by  Capl.  Uaiiiel  Chandler.     I'rice  gS  per  bushel.     Way  lb. 


IMPROVED  STOCK   DURHAM  CATTtE  AND 
*"  UlSrtl.tl'    SHEEP. 

To  be  so'd  at  I'ul.hc  Auc.iou  ou  the  20.li  of  M.iy  in?,  at 
Hyde  I'ark,  the  former  residence  of  ihe  lale  Ur  ""•-<^^.  -j 
most  valuable  slock  ol  animal,,  coiisis.iug  ol  liuns,t..j»s  am. 
Youii-  Siock  of  firs,  ra.e  eseelleuce  and  high  ped  grce.  No 
expeu'e  was  spared  ...  proeuriug  anim  Is  ot  '.le  very  best 
rieseniuiou  by  .heir  late  owner;  and  we  ar";  warraii.ed  in 
savuT  h  u'lim  r  auinials  are  seldom  to  be  fciud.  '1  he  history 
ati.l  pl^digree  of  .he  animals  will  be  giv  n  at  the  sale.  Ihe 
Cows  are  distinguished  lor  their  ex.ell^nt  milking  propeilies. 
T.Krelh.-r  with  die  cattle  will  be  sc.d  one  hundred  superior 
Bakcwell  Slieep,  The  place  is  easily  accessible  by  seam 
boais  from  New  York  and  Alhp.iy.  Maj  "• 


CATALOGUE  of  FOREST  SEEDS  u     '    \.    :    '■ 

FUKNISHEt)    BY    Wll.LlAM    MaNN,    BaNGOR,    Mt 
COMMON    NAMES.  BOTANIC    NAMES. 

White  I'iiie,  Pineous  Strobus. 

Ilia,  k  or  Double  Spruce,  Jbies  Nigra. 

Ileud.'ck  or  lleniloek  .Sprure,  Allies  Canadensis. 

Silver  Fir,  or  Balm  ol  Uilead,  ^AiVs  Balsamifeia. 

White  Oak,  Qiuicus  Alba. 

Bed  Oak,  Qnercus  Rubra. 

Whi.e,  or  Canoe  Birch,  Brtula  Papyracea. 

Vellow  Birch,  Brtula  Lutea. 

Whi.e  Beech,  Fagiis  Sijlvestris. 

Bed  Beech,  Fag7ts_FerHginea. 
Whi.e  Maple, 
Ked-flowering  Maple, 
Sugar  Map.e, 
Moose   Wood,  or  Striped 

Maple, 

Arbor  Viior,or  White  Cedar,  TImya  Occidentabs 

Ainerieau   Larch,   Hackina-  Lraix  Americana. 

tack, 


S, 


Acer  Rutirum. 
Acer  Sarcbarini 
Acer  Striatum. 


Hornbeam, 

Whi.e  Ash, 
Ash 
Mo 
Eln 


■jnn 


Americana. 
Americana, 
ihucifolia. 


iiilain  Ash,orRoundwood,  Fraxims  Mutanum. 


Vtmus  An.^- 

7\lia  Americana. 
Abius  Serjiulata. 


ha' 


ITALIAN  MV-.>IJERRY  FOR  SILK. 

W\I  IMUNCE  Sf  -sONS,  Flushing,  have  jjst  imported 
froin.he  finest  silk  7e,iou  ol  Ilaly,25  00<J  I  rees,  of  the  fine 
br"".d  leaved  v-.rietv'of  the  Silk  .VIolberry.  riiey  are  re- 
m.rkable  for  their  Vigorous  i^rowin,  broad  and  luxurmus 
fol  age,  and  lor  supporting  the  most  severe  winters  uniiijn  e.  , 
Prici-lrr  n  SliJ  lo  130  per  .housand.  linmedia.e  applica.i.in 
must' je  'ma.lc  by  mail  by  ihose  who  desire.  Also,  While 
Mjinerry  Seed,  and  t;hiuese  Mulberry  Cm. nigs, 

NBA  lew  hundred  pounds  Triloimm  incaniatum,  or 
Eiriy  Crimson  Clover,  one  of  the  greatest   acquisitions   ol 

™T.b.n'»mi'<Jarden  and  Nurseries,  Flushing,  near  New  York. 

Mayil.  1'  

MORUS  Ml'LTICAULlS  SEED. 

Just  received  Inish  Iniin  Canton,  per  .he  Neponset  a 
quantity  of  Genuine  Chinese  Mulberry  Seed.  Tins  seed  is 
S'ldoiiuierliy  .d  the  growlh  of  1835.  It  was  thoroughly  tested 
ill  Cin.oii  by  Ihc  g.'iille  ..an  who  iinpor.ed  u.  and  .here  is  no 
doob.  of  .he  eeiiuiiieness.  or  Ihe  quali.y  of  the  seed,  and  ils 
vit  >litv  One  ounce  of  seed  will  give  about  51100  trees.  F..r 
sale  ai  Barrett's  iNew  England  Seed  Store,  Nos,  51  and  52 
North  Market  street.  Boston,  May  II. 


nxm  Elder, 

nrob.-,blv  would  be   ilesi „ - 

above  list  prrced  ;  but  as  it  is  difficult  lo  obtain  some  kind  a. 
as  low  ra.e*  as  other-  may  he  furnished  for,  and  as  some 
wan.  a  larger  number  and  larger  sizes  ihan  oiliers  ;  it  is  ne- 
cessary dia.  customers  sh.,uld  send  per  mail,  a  memorandum 
of  ihe  kinsd,  sizes,  and  quantities  ;  and  then  .he  [iricc  may  be 
luimsheil  bebire  .he  order  is  sen.. 

I.  is  asc.r.ained  by  experiment,  that  Evergreens  may  be 
transplanted  either  in  Spiiiig  or  Autumn,  but  that  all  olher 
loresl  trees  should  beset  early  in  the  Spring,  soon  alter  the 
buds  begin  to  fill.  ...  .        , 

Forest  Seeds  should  be  pl.  nted  in  Autumn,  and  orders 
should  be  sent  early  in  Summer,  as  some  kinds  shed  Ihe.ir 
seeds  in  June  or  July. 

Customary  prii  es  are  charged  for  boxes,  carliiig,  &c. 

W.  M,  takes  the  hbenv  to  refer  to  lloii.  S,  U.  Lyman  and 
Geo  C  Barrett,  Esq  baslon,  Messrs  C.  &  D,  P.  Dyer, 
Providence.  R.  I  and  E.  W.  Bull,  Esq.  Hartford,  Ct.  and 
Messrs  Sinclair  Si.  Mm.re,  Baltimore,  Md. 


\pei.ES,     Itussclls  and  Baldwins, 

lii-ANs,  white, 

Bekk,  mess. 

Cargo,  No,  1.  .        .         . 

prune,  .         ,  ,         , 

Bkk.swax,  (Americi  n)     , 
liUrrKK  store,  ^o.  1         ,     .         . 
Chkkse,  new  milk,  .... 
Fkai  HERS,  iior.liern,  geese,      . 
s.iu.lierii,  geese, 

Flax,  Aniericai 

Fisii.Cud, 

Flour,  tienesee,      ,        ,     rash     . 
Baltimore,  Howard  St. eel, 
B.dtiiiiorc,  wharf 
Alexaml.ia,       . 
Grain,  Corn,  noitberii  \cI1ow  none, 
soi.tlie.nllat  yellow 
white. 
Rye,  iiorihern, 
Barley,  ,    •     .        .. 

Oals,  nor  hern,  .     (prime) 
IIav  best  Euulish.  per  Ion  ol  20(IU  lbs 
ca-:ti-ni  sereweil,   . 
hard  pressed,    .... 

lIoNtV, 

Hops,  1st  qualily 

2d  oualiiy    .... 
Lakh,  Boston,  Is.  sort,     . 

soulh.rn.  Is.  sor.,       . 
Leathkb,  slaughter,  sole, 
do.        upper, 
dry  hide,  sole, 

do.        upper, . 
Philadelphia,  sole. 
Baltimore,  sole,  ,        . 
Lime,  best  son,        .... 
Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  of  2200  lbs. 
Pork,  Mass,  inspect,  extia  dear,  . 

Navy,  mess    .         .         .         . 
bone,  midilliugs,  scarce. 
Seeps,  Hero's  Grass, 
Bed  Top, 

Re.l  Clover,  northerc 
Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 

Tallow,  trieil 

Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces,     . 

American,  full  hl.iod,  washed, 

do,         3-4lhs  do. 

do.         1-2  do. 

(to.         1-4.  and  common 

Native  washed 

r  Pulled  superfine, 
t^  I  1st  Lambs,     . 
■S^iid      do. 


quintal 


1  50 

2  00 
12  75 
10  2.) 

ii  .W 
27 
2(1 


3  25 
8  37 

7  75 
7(12 
7  75 

iM 


25  (10 
21  00 


gallon 
pound 


3d 
,lsl  Spinning,     . 
Southern  pulleil  wool  is  generally  5  cts, 
less  per  lb; 


bushel 


pound 


1  17 

2  50 
27  00 


223 

2  50 
13  00 
II  73 

'i 

22 
112 
50 
■15 
10 

3  37 
8  5S 
7  87 
7  73 
7  87 
1  00 

97 

BO 

1  25 

1  W) 

70 

3(1  (10 

27  t'O 

27  00 

14 
12 
IS 
16 


21 

29 

27 

1  20 

3  00 

i7  50 


75 
12 
3(0 
8  50 
05 
65 
53 

40 
38 
58 
SO 
4(1 
30 
48 


3  87 
''O 
13 

9  00 
75 
fiS 
58 
fiO 
43 
CO 
CO 
63 
41 
33 
50 


RETIRED  SirCATION  IN  BROOKLINE  AT 
AUCTIO.V. 

On  Monday  the  23d  instant,  at  4  o'clork  P.  .M.,  on  the 
nfPnlise--  will  .io~i.iv.  ly  be  sold  that  retired  situation  in  Brook- 
liue  G  miles  from  Boston,  birinerly  the  residenre  of  the  lale 
Mr  James  Hammond,  and  near  the  residence  of  Air  Ebenezer 
Richards,  on  the  Worcester  Turnpike,  toirelher  with  six  acres 
.,f  .•xcelleiil  Laud,  with  many  valuable  h  ruit  Trees,  Shruos, 
Gra.ie  Vines,  .tc.  This  place  is  capable  ol'  keeping  one 
horse  and  two  cows,  and  will  positively  be  sold.  C..nditions 
liberal,  and  made  known  at  time  of  sale.  May  li. 


FARM  FOR    SALE. 

For  sale  a  Farm  in  Be.l  ord,Couuly  of  Middlesex,  17  miles 
from  Boston  ah.l  10  Irom  Lowell,  containing  104  acres  inclu- 
ding abo  It  15  acies  covered  wilh  a  valuable  growth  ol  wood 
whiTh  has  been  preserved  wiih  great  caie  for  the  las.  20 years, 
the  garden  contains  about  3  acres  uii.ler  .he  highest  culiiva 
lion  and  is  furnished  wi.h  a  great  variety  of  flowers  and 
shrubs  which  have  been  collecte.l  at  much  labor  and  expence ; 
altached  lo  the  garden  is  a  Green  House  filled  with  ihri.ly 
bear.ng  Grape  Vines,  ami  choice  anil  valuable  plants  wh.eh 
will  be  sold  or  not  as  the  purchaser  may  choose.  'I  he  Farm 
is  under  good  cultivation  ami  together  wilh  the  Ganlen  is 
stocked  wilh  the  choicest  Fri.i.s,  such  as  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  Uninees,  Plums,  S.rawberr-es  ol  various  kinds, 
Basoherries,  Gooseberries,  &c  &c.,  which  the  pieseiil  owner 
has  spared  no  .-xpeiiee  in  obtaining.  The  Farm  is  b.iunded 
on  the  west  by  Concord  Biver,  which  is  well  supplied  wilh 
fish,  and  the  countrv  around  abonn.ls  wilh  game,  making  it  a 
desirable  retreat  to  the  gentleman  who  is  load  of  hshiiig  or 
shooting.  ..  , 

Possession  will  he  given  on  the  Isl  April  next— for  terms, 
which  will  bo  liberal,  apply  to  llic  sibsciihei  in  Bo-lon  or  ai 
.he  Farm,  JAMES  VILA. 

March  16.  If. 


PROVISION     MARKET 

RETAIL    PRICES, 

HAMS.nonheni.  .  .  pound 

souihern,  and  western, 
I'oRK,  whole  hogs, 
Pot;  I. TRY,     . 
BuTTKR,(lub)      . 

Iinnp  .  • 

Eggs, 
Potatoes, 

t'lUER, 


dpzen 
bushel 
barrel 


IB 

13 

13 
JS 

21 

1< 

6W 

2  73"' 


BOVND  VOLUMES  OP  THE  SILK  MANUAL. 

For  sale  at  ihe  Aericullural  Warehouse  and  New  England 
Seed  store,  ihe  first  volume  of  the  Silk  Mancal  and  Praclical 
Farmer,  neatly  bound.     Price  CiJ  cen.s. 

The  book  contains  192  pages,  and  a  great  amount  of  val- 
uable information  on  the  suhject  of  Silk  Culture.  It  is  deci. 
de.liv  the  cheapest  book,  extant,  thai  treats  upon  that  subject 

M.ay  4,  


TERRIBLE  TRACTORATION. 

Just  published  ami  lor  sale  by  fultle.  Weeks  &  Dennell, 
School  sireel,  and  at  ihe  Far.ner  Offire,  Terrible 'i'racloralien 
and  olher  Poems,  by  Christopher  Caustic,  M.  D  ,  and  mem- 
ber of  no  less  than  i\ineteen  very  learned  Societies,     inira 


April  27. 


I  Edni-u. 


FOR  SALE, 

25  bushels  of  Ihe  Si  Helena  Po.aiocs. 
Cambridgeporf,  May  4. 
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aiAY  18,  183G. 
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CHILDHOOD  AND  ITS  VISITERS. 

BY    E.    L.    ECI.WER. 

Once  on  a  time,  when  sunny  May, 

Was  kissing  up  the  April  showers, 
I  saw  fair  Childhood  hard  at  play 

Before  a  bank  of  blushing  flowers  : 
Happy — he  knew  not  whence  or  how. 

And  smiling — who  could  choose  but  love  him? 
For  not  more  glad  than  childhood's  brow 

Was  the  gay  heaven  that  laughed   above  him. 

Old  Time  came  hobbling  in  his  wrath. 

And  that  green  valley's  calm  invaded  ; 
The  brooks  grew  dry  beneath  his  path. 

The  birds  were  mute,  the  lilies  faded: 
A  Grecian  tomb  stood  full  in  sight. 

And  that  Old  Time  began  to  battnr  ; 
But  childhood -watched  his  paper  kite. 

Nor  heeded  he  one-whit  the  matter. 

With  curling  lip  and  eye  askance. 

Guilt  gazed  upon  the  scene  a  minute: 
But  Childhood's  archly  simple  glance 

Had  such  a  holy  spell  within  it, 
That  the  dark  demon  to  the  air 

Again  spread  forth  his  baflJed  pinion. 
And  hid  his  envy  and  despair. 

Self-tortured  in  his  own  dominion. 

Then  stepped  a  gloomy  phanton*  up, 

Pale,  cypress-crowned,  night's  woful  daughter. 
And  proffered  him  a  fearful  cup 

Full  to  the  brim  of  bitter  water ; 
Says  Childhood — "  Madam,  what's  your  name.'" 

And  when  the  beldame  muttered  "  Sorrow," 
Then  cried,  "  Don't  interrupt  my  game  : 

1  prithee  call  again  to-morrow," 

The  muse  of  Pindus  hither  came. 

And  woo(?d  him  with  the  softest  numbers, 
Th.nt  ever  scattered  wealth  or  fame 

Upon  a  youthful  port's  slumbers. 
Though  sweet  the  lyre  and  Efweetthe  lay. 

To  Childhood  it  was  all  a  riddle  : 
'•  Good  gracious  !"  cried  he,  "  send  aw^y 

That  noisy  woman  with  a  fiddle  !" 

Then  Wisdom  stole  his  hat  and  ball. 

And  taught  him  with  most  sage  endeavor. 
Why  bubbles  rise  and  acorns  fall. 

And  why  ijo  toy  may  last  forever  ; 
She  talked  of  all  the  wondrous  laws, 

Which  Nature's  open  book  discloses : 
But  Childhood,  when  she  ma(Je  a  pause. 

Was  fast  asleep  among  the  rosee. 

Sleep  on,  sleep  on  ! — Pale  manhood  s  dreamp 

Are  all  of  earthly  pain  o,r  pleasure  ; 
Of  glory 'e  toils,  ambition's  schemes. 

Of  cherished  love  or  hoarded  treasure 
But  to  the  couch  where  cliiUlhooti  lies, 

A  ptjre  unminglcd  trance  is  given, 
Lit  up  by  rays  from  seraph  eyes. 

And  glimpses  of  rememberec}  heaven  ! 

"  Oh  !  I'm  dead  I  I'm  dead  |  "  bluhbered  a  little 
fellow  tlie  other  day,  as  he  went  running  into  the 
house,  "  What's  tlie  matter,  tiiy  son  ?  "  said  the 
compassionate  motlier,  and  continued  ?'  I  don't 
see  but  you  are  whole  ;  what's  the  matter  ?"  "  Oh  ! 
I  run  against  a  fence,  and  stuck  a  knot-hole  right 
in  my  trowse'rs !" 


A  PRF.TTr  INCIDENT.  —  A  young  lady,  who  re- 
sides in  the  country,  has  her  chamber  in  the  third 
story  of  a  lofty  house,  at  no  great  disiance  from 
an  extensive  wood  or  park.  The  windows  are 
furnished  with  Venetian  shutters,  leaving  a  space 
of  about  six  inches  between  them  and  the  glass 
sashes.  Early  in  the  last  winter,  the  lady  observ- 
ed that  a  beautiful  flying  squirrel  had  sought  this 
refuge  frcm  the  season,  and  snugly  located  him- 
self there.  She  gave  the  little  creature  a  kind 
and  hospitable  welcome,  feeding  him  plentifully 
with  choice  nuts  and  other  dainties,  and  leaving 
him  at  liberty  to  go  to  his  wood  and  return  at 
pleasure,  which  he  did  daily.  After  a  short  time 
he  brought  a  companion  to  shaie  the  comfort  and 
luxury  of  his  habitation,  and  they  wenf  on  in- 
creasing their  number,  till  the  colony  amounted  to 
nine  or  ten  more,  who  were  furnished  by  their 
kind  hostess  with  boxes  for  their  shelter,  and  soft 
wool  for  their  Ijedding,  which  they  arranged  to 
their  taste,  and  used  without  fear,  making  occa- 
sional visits  to  the  jiark  for  variety  or  exercise. 
They  showed  no  reluctance  nor  distrust  when  the 
window  was  raised  for  the  curiosity  of  visiters  or 
to  give  them  their  food,  and  they  seemed  as  con- 
scious of  safety  as  they  were  of  the  comfort  and 
luxury  of  their  living. 

What  sort  of  intelligence  existed  between  these 
little  animals  and  their  friends  in  the  woods,  that 
they  could  cominunicate  to  them  the  good  quar- 
ters they  had  discovered,  and  induce  them  to  fol- 
low to  this  el-dorado  ?  The  first  adventurer,  who 
may  be  called  the  Columbus  of  the  settlement, 
must  have  been  able  to  inform  his  followei-s  of  the 
wartn  home  and  delicate  fare  prepared  for  them, 
and  perhaps  allured  them  by  describing  the  gay 
and  gentle  spirit  and  captivating  charms  of  the 
fair  patroness Philadelphia  JVational  Gazette. 


Ankcdote. —  People  have  various  opinions  as 
to  the  expediency  of  employing  a  physician  in  ca- 
ses of  sickness.  Among  those  who  think  it  best 
generally  to  employ  one,  not  a  few  think  it  best  to 
mix  their  own  judgment  with  his  prescri))tions, 
instead  of  following  the  latter  explicitly  —  a  course 
in  most  cases  extremely  dangerous,  and  we  sus- 
•pect  more  frequently  fatal  than  most  peeple  imag- 
ine. The  following  case  just  related  to  us  by  a 
friend  acquainted  with  the  fact,  is  in  point.  Some 
years  since,  a  physician  was  called  to  a  young 
'Woman,  very  sick.  After  a  careful  examination, 
he 'left  two  kinds  of  powders  to  be  given  her  al- 
ternately. One  of  the  powders  contained  opium, 
and  when  administered  produced  quiet  to  the  pa- 
tient. The  next  powder  was  somewhat  nauseat- 
ing, and  the  patient  was  less  quiet  under  its  o|.er- 
ation.  A  convention  of  the  women  in  the  neigh- 
borhood was  hehl,  and  addressed  by  one  of  their 
number  in  this  wise  :  You  see  just  how  it  is  —  the 
doctor  must  have  a  living,  and  must  get  it  by  his 
trade  —  one  kind  of  powder  niakes  her  better,  the 
other  ma!-:es  her  worse.  If  he  gave  her  only  the 
bad  kind,  he  would  soon  kill  her  —  and  the  good 
alone  would  soon  cure  her  —  so  that  in  either  case, 
he  would  have  but  a  small  bill,  that  is  why  he  gives 
her  two  kinds.  Now  let  us  act  according  to  com- 
mon sense,  in  disregard  to  the  doctor's  order-^, 
whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  her  along;  let  us  give 
her  only  the  good  powders.  This  proposition  was 
well  received,  after  an  amendment  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  another  who  pro;;osed  giving  two  of  the 
good  powders  at  a  time,  was  adopted.  The  patient 
was  asy  and  slept  quietly  mider  the  operation,  but 
she  never  a  woke, —  Bangor  Adv. 


OSAGE  ORANGE,  &.c. 

Nursery  of  William  Kenrick,  at  Nonantum  Hilt,  Newton. 

OSAGE  ORANGE— Madura  auratUica.  A  hardy  tree, 
and  one  of  the  most  ninaiiieutal  ol  nil  our  native  trees,  it 
bears  striking  resemhlance  to  the  <  riuige  tree.  The  fruit, 
which  is  not  eatable,  is  large  like  an  orange,  and  ol  a  go'd 
color  and  splendid.  The  wood  produces  fine  yellow  dye,  aiid 
is  one  of  the  most  tough,  strong,  and  elastic  of  all  the  w  'oils  ; 
it  is  called  How  Wood,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  durable 
limber  in  the  world,  and  /i)r  ship  timber  is  preferred  to  live 
oak.  The  wood,  like  that  of  the  orange,  is  armed  with  long, 
sharp,  Spines,  and  makes  the  strongest  and  most  beautilul  of 
all  hedges.  The  trees  are  some  male  ami  some  female,  there- 
fore requiring  more  than  one  for  the  pi  eduction  of  fruit;  hut 
these  rannoi  be  distinguished  when  young.  Price  50  els.  each, 
and  J?o,00  a  dozen. 

— AI.SO — 

LANCASHIRE  GOOSEBERRIES.  A  new  importation  of 
tinesi  Lancashire  Gooseberries,  is  just  received.  Price  ;g3  a 
dozen. 

ALSO — 

COCKSPUR,  OR  NEW  CASTLE  THORNS  FOR 
HI51)GES.  Anew  sup|rly  ol  ihis  beautiful  plant  is  just  re- 
ceived and  may  now  be  had  if  applied  for  si  on.  Hedges  of 
this  plant  have  been  proved  by  John  Prince,  Esq.  ol  Roxbury, 
and  ihese,  during  17  years,  have  never  been  annovcd  by  the 
destructive  borer.  Plants  youug,  and  worth  g\0  a  1000. 
Orders  sent  by  mail,  post  paid,  will  be  promptly  execuled. 

Double  Dahlias  of  fine  varieties,  are  now  ready  for  delivery. 

May  18.  isl. 

SWEET  POTATO   SLIPS. 

Just  received  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  our  annual 
supply  of  Sweet  Potato  .Slips,  Irom  New  Jersey,  which  will 
be  sold  for  SI  per  peck.     Orders  must  be  sent  in  soon, 

April  27.  2t 

PUIil.  BLOODED  niERINO  SHEEP. 

For  sale,  a  valuable  imported    Ruck  and    Ewe,  and  three 
Ewes,  one  and  two  years  old.     Inquire  at  llic  Farmer  Office, 
may  4. 


TRUE   AND    GENUINE    CHINESE    9IUL.BEHRY 
SEED. 

For  sale  at  the  New  England  Farmer  Office,  a  few  pack- 
ages of  the  true  Moms  Miiliicaulis,  raised  in  France,  and 
warranted  of  the  growth  of  1835.  may  4. 


MILCH  COWS. 

A  very  liberal  price  will  be  paid  for  two  milch  rows  with 
calves  by  their  side,  if  offered  tiefore  the  lOth  ol  Mav  to  the 
subscriber.  JOHN  LOWELL. 

Koxliury,  April  18. 


WHITE  MULBERRY  TREES. 

300  While  Mulberry  Trees,  6  years  old.     They  have  been 
transplanted  and  set  in  a  hedge,  for  sale  by 

STEPHEN  CURRIER, 
April,  20.  Melhuen,  Mass. 


»5,000  ^VHITE  MULBERRY  TREES. 

The  .Suhscribe-r  will  engage,  it  applied  for  soon,  a  part  or 
whole  of  the  above  number  of  While  Mulberry  Trees,  very 
thrift  v  and  in  good  order,  to  be  delivered  in  the  spring, 

Feb.  3  G.  C.  ISAKRETT. 


THE  NEW^  ENGLAND  FARMER 

Is  published  every  Wednesday  Evening,  nl  S3  per  annum, 
payable  at  the  end  of  the  year  —  bul  those  who  pay  within 
sixty  days  from  the  time  of  subscribing,  are  cnlitled  to  a  cie- 
duc'lion  of  lifty  cents. 

[CJ'  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  payment 
being  made  in  advance. 
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NO.  46. 


CFroin  the  Sontlicrll  Agriculturist.) 

ON   M/INURES. 

The  Committee  on    Agricultural  Subjects  to  lire  Society  fur  the  Ad- 
vancement ol' Learning  in  ^outh  Carolina. 

Ge.ntlemen, —  Having  been  honored  lij'  your 
clioice  to  present  to  yon  some  !tgrieulttn-al  subjects 
Avliicli  may  be  interesting  and  advantageous  to 
our  State,  we  must,  notn  itlistanding  tl  c  inadequa- 
cy of  our  knowledge  and  experience,  to  do  justice 
to  so  copious  a  llieine,  c.xert  our  feeble  powers. 
Relying  on  your  indulgence,  we  hope  to  take 
such  views  of  the  subject  as  may  enable  you  to 
glean  a  few  ears  from  among  tlie  stubble. 

Although  Agriculture  is  the  most  ancient,  and 
the  most  lunorable,  because  the  most  useful  and 
necessary  profession,  it  is,  as  a  science,  as  yet,  in 
a  surprising  state  of  iinijerteetion.  It  lias  always 
added  to  the  glory  of  the  States  which  have  giv- 
3n  it  encouragement,  and  wlien  skilfully  conduct- 
3'J,  has  ever  proved  a  source  of  individual  wealth 
and  national  iiower.  We  cannot,  therefore  be- 
stow upon  it  too  much  of  our  care,  nor  seek  with 
00  much  zeal  the  surest  modes  of  securing  the  in- 
;a!culable  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  it.  Indis- 
)utable  as  these  propositions  are,  it  is  a  strange 
tnomaly  in  human  affairs,  that  this,  most  necessa- 
•y  wealth,  and  power-giving  art  has  never  had  a 
•egular  footing  in  the  schools  of  the  ancient  or 
nodern  world,  there  to  be  taught  with  the  other 
Vrts  and  Sciences  which  have  given  to  man  so 
nuch  cause  to  be  proud  of  the  efforts  of  his  reason 
■  :nd  of  the  flights  of  his  genius.  Is  it  because,  it 
13  die  most  easy  and  less  intricate  vocatiuu  ?  The 
nost  superficial  observers  only  can  look  upon  it  in 
hat  lighL  It  is  very  true  that  the  industrious 
nan,  though  guided  by  ignorance,  is  generally  en- 
l.bled  to  make  a  support,  and  even,  in  some  cases, 
I  0  acquire  affluence  ;  but  we  must  also  admit  tliat 
I  lis  e-vertions  are  most  bewildered,  and  his  success 
(nost  limited,  when  a  difficulty  arises   that  baffles 

She  routine  of  his  operations. 
The  knowledge  required  to  form  a  competent 
griculturist,  is  as  profound  as  it  is  various.  So 
;reat  is  the  amount  and  multiplicity  of  that  knowl- 
dge,  that  wo  may  well  doubt  the  practicability  of 
ts  ever  being  all  possessed  by  one  individual,  be 
ds  talents,  industry  and  opportunities  ever  so 
reat.  Every  branch  of  science  or  art  is  directly 
T  indirectly  connected  with  rural  affairs.  We 
hall  not  make  the  vain  eflibrt  to  enumerate  tlieiii, 
e  shall  only  point  out  a  few  of  the  nearest,  such 
s  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  botany  and 
he  physiology  of  plants,  and  the  philosophy  of 
egetation.  Chemistry  is  also  indispensable  ;  for 
is  in  various  ways  intimately  connected  with  ag 
iculture. 

The  first  principles,  however,  to  which  we  must 
onfine  our  labors  for  the  prtsent,  include  the 
nowledge  of  the  different  kinds  of  soil,  and  the 
daptation  of  each  to  every  particular  object  of 
ulture. 

FerlUity  depends  on  various  circumstances  ;  for 
lOt  only  the  ujiper  stratum  of  the  soil    must   be 


conij.ounded  of  the  pro|)nr  earths  and  other  sub- 
stances n  ;cessaiy  to  constitute  a  good  soil,  but  the 
subsoil  almost  have  pro|)crties  to  correspond  with 
the  uppt^r.  .'V  few  inches  of  the  very  best  soil 
wouhl  bo  of  little  avail  over  a  stratum  of  imperme- 
able clay,  or  over  atliick  bed  of  pure  Hand  or  gravel. 
The  former  could  not  atloid  room  for  the  e.\tension 
oftlie  roots  of  plants,  and  it  would  retain  too  much 
water  which  would  stagnate  and  destroy  vegeta- 
tion, while  the  latter  would  sutTer  all  the  water  to 
sink  and  leave  the  surface  too  dry  for  the  desired 
purposes.  It  is  frequently  impossible  to  remedy 
the  defects  of  the  subsoil  ;  but,  when  it  is  feasible, 
the  u|)per  stratum  may  be  improved  by  adding  to 
it  such  substances  of  which  it  may  be  deficient, 
even  to  the  degree  of  bringing  a  very  stertile  soil 
to  a  high  state  of  durable  fertility.  Indeed,  we  can 
see  no  reason  why  such  soils  should  not  by  proper 
means  within  our  power,  be  brought  to  the  high- 
est state  of  feriilily  to  which  land  has  ever  reach- 
ed in  any  part  oftlie  world.  Land,  at  the  North, 
has  been  made  to  yield  upwards  of  179  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  acre,  which  land  Was  probably  not 
originally  of  the  highest  grade.  We  have  the 
same  means  of  improving  our  land  as  the  people 
of  the  North,  and  we  have  a  more  sure  climate  in 
our  favor.  Can  any  one  show  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  make  much  of  our  land  equal  to  the  best  of 
Alabama .'  We  think  it  not  only  possible,  but 
practicable.  In  order  to  do  this,  however,  we 
should  know  the  constituent  parts  of  those  richest 
soils,  so  .-IS  to  know  how  to  form  one,  the  most  re- 
quisite for  fertility. 

Many  of  the  .Arts,  assisted  by  Science,  have  been 
in  our  day,  carried  to  such  perfection,  that  he  who 
should,  only  a  few  years  back,  have  ventured  to 
predict  that  which  we  now  witness,  would  have 
been  thought  a  fit  subject  for  a  lunatic  asylum. 
Agriculture  is,  at  the  [iresent  time,  in  the  state 
that  some  of  the  imjiroved  arts  alluded  to  were  a 
century  ago,  and  no  man  would  dare  to  predict 
what  wonders  may  be  achieved  in  this  department, 
if  proper  means  lie  adojited  and  prosecuted  with 
zeal.  We  venture  to  assert,  that  there  is  not  one 
object  of  the  pursuits  of  man,  more  deserving  the 
use  of  these  proper  means,  and  of  the  most  zeal- 
ous perseverance  than  Agriculture.  Tliis  is  true, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  in  every  part  of  the 
world  ;  how  mueh  more  then  is  it  of  a  country 
like  this  which  is  essentially  and  exclusively  de- 
pendent on  the  produce  of  the  soil.  This  is  em- 
phatically true  of  the  South-eastern  States.  De- 
pend upon  it,  not  only  your  prosperity;  but  your 
independence,  nay,  probably,  your  very  existence 
rest  on  the  exertions  now  recommended.  We 
shall  not  say,  Gentlemen,  for  your  own  sake,  but 
for  the  sake  of  your  wives, children  and  their  pos- 
terity, and  for  your  own  posthumous  fame.  Reflect 
on  this,  and  act  promj'tly. 

Arable  soils  are  composed  of  silicious,  alumi- 
nous and  calcareous  earth,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  magnesian.  This  last  is  most  frequently  ab- 
sent, and  its  use,  as  a  component  part,  is  not  well 
ascertained,     it  is  snpposed  not  necessary  to    the 


formation  of  a  fertile  soil.  Tlie  other  earths  in 
ilue  proportions,  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  vege- 
table and  aainial  matters,  or  putrescent  nmnurcs, 
form  the  richest  soils  known  to  agriculture.  Either 
of  them,  by  itself,  is  perfectly  inert  and  sterile. 
'1  he  first,  viz.  sand,  is  usually,  if  not  always  the 
must  abundant  in  all  cultivated  soils,  even  in  those 
denominated  aluminous  or  clay  soils.  The  third, 
viz.  calcareous  earth,  which  is  most  generally  in 
the  form  of  carbonate  of  lime,  is  th;  least  in  the 
component  jiarts  of  fertile  soils.  Siliceous  and 
aluminous  earths  are  never  absent  in  cultivated 
land  ;  but  calcareous  earth  is  frequently  so,  at 
least  in  a  perceptible  degree.  Without  it  h  jwev- 
er,  no  soil  is  naturally  or  can  be  made  by  art  jier- 
iiianeutly  fertile  ;  for  although  putrescent  ma- 
nures exert  their  fertilizing  powers,  when  no  cal- 
careous earth  is  ];reseut,  their  beneficial  effects 
are  comparatively  evanescent.  We  have  said  that 
neither  of  these  constituent  earlhs,by  itself,  is  other- 
wise than  perfectly  sterile.  ^Ve  have  sufficient 
proofs  of  it  in  the  chalks  ol  Europe,  and  the  bald 
prairies  of  our  western  coimlry,  as  regards  the 
calcareous  earth  ;  and  we  need  not  point  out  to 
examples  of  pure  sand,  or  pure  clay  to  prove  our 
assertion. 

From  what  precedes,  it  is  evident  that,  when  it 
is  desired  to  ascertain  the  qualities  of  the  soil,  it  is 
bcs-t  done  by  analysis,  by  which  alone  the  propor- 
tion of  each  of  its  component  parts  can  be  ascer- 
tained. If  it  be  found  that  one  of  the  necessary 
earths  is  warning,  or  is  insu.Tcient  in  quantity, 
such  a  soil  can  only  be  rendered  fertile  by  sup- 
plying the  deficiency.  We  have  said  that  of  the 
three  principal  earths,  the  calcareous  is  most  fre- 
quently deficient,  and  this  is  unfortunately  the  case 
in  a  great  portion  of  this  State.  Rut  although  it 
is  most  often  found  wanting  in  the  upper  soils,  we 
aie  not  left  quite  destitute  of  resources;  for  in  a 
considerable  section  of  the  country,  all  below  the 
falls  of  the  river,  ricii  and  extensive  beds  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  in  the  slia]'.e  of  foss.l  shells,  are  to 
be  found  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  and  these 
can  supply  the  deficiency.  By  means  of  these 
very  e.xtensive  strata  of  shells,  immense  tracts  of 
land  in  the  low  country,  which  are  now  abandon- 
ed as  exhausted,  can  be,  not  only  restored  to  their 
primitive  state,  but  also  be  brought  to  a  state  of 
fertility  far  above  that  which  they  ever  possessed. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  to  perform  this  requires 
much  labor,  and  your  committee  do  not  pietend  to 
free  you  from  the  original  sentence  passed  upon 
us  :  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread." 
The  question  then  is,  is  it  worth  while  to  u.ider- 
take  such  a  great  work  at  the  cost  of  so  much  la- 
bor? Or  is  it  not  better  to  abandon  our  impov- 
erished State  and  seek  fertility  in  the  western 
wilds.'  Too  many,  far  too  many  have  already  ta- 
ken the  latter  alternative,  and  the  population  and 
wealth  of  our  dear  State  are  far  removing  to  the 
West.  If  this  system  of  emigration  is  persevered 
in,  we  ask,  in  dread,  of  the  answer,  wo  ask  with 
the  feelings  of  men  exposed  to  the  most  imminent 
danger,  what  is  to  become  of  the  State,  the  glori- 
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Oils,  the  lios|iitablp,  the  chivalric  State  of  South 
Carolina?  We  wait  not  for  an  answer;  but  we 
bid  or  rather  |ira_v  you  to  turn  your  eyes  towards 
Italy  to  the  Coinpania  di  Romana  ;  to  the  former 
mistress  of  the  world,  herself,  and  there,  the  an- 
swer is  most  solemnly  written  in  most  distinct 
characters.  That  country,  once  the  jrarden  and 
pride  of  the  world — the  dwelling  place  of  its  mas- 
ters— where  is  all  its  glory  ? — Gone,  gone  for  ever. 
The  palaces  and  gardens  of  the  Cfesars,  and  of  all 
the  great  names  which  are  yet  the  ])ride  of  history, 
are  all  replaced  by  infectious  marshes,  where  noth- 
ing but  desolation,  misery  and  death  can  abide. 
Say  not,  gentlemen,  that  we  exaggerate  the  pros- 
pect before  us,  that,  at  all  events,  such  a  condition 
is  far  from  ns.  We  hope  it  is  very  distant,  and  pray 
that  the  similitude  may  never  be  realized.  But 
where  are  now  the  elegant  abodes  of  hospitality, 
those  palaces  that,  not  many  years  since  adorned 
the  avenues  to  the  good  city  of  Charleston  for 
many  miles?  There  is  scarcf^ly  anything  left  of 
them  except  the  magnificent  line  of  oaks  that  led 
to  them.  These  now  act  as  the  ignis  fahius,  and 
entice  the  stranger  in  the  ho|)es  of  finding  the 
hospitality  which  seems  promised  at  their  ter- 
mination, when  he  finds  a  void,  if  not  a  danger- 
ous morass.  The  great  cause  of  the  calamitous 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  Italy  is  the 
neglect  of  Agriculture,  by  which  the  fair  fields  of 
productiveness  become  noxious  and  dismal  mo- 
rasses, yielding' the  deadly  malaria,  instead  of  the 
rich  harvests  of  corn  and  luxurious  gardens.  You 
will  say :  '  but  the  Goths  and  Vandals  came  and 
ravaged  that  country,  and  began  what  sloth  and 
luxury  finished.'  True,  they  did  come  ;  but  are 
we  not  also  threatened  with  the  Goths  and  Van- 
dals ?  Shall  we,  like  the  Romaas,  suft'er  sloth 
and  liixm-y  to  cause  our  ruin  ? 

The  efforts  of  the  Southern  States  should  be 
directoil  to  the  encouragement  of  a  middle  class 
of  ijopulation,  and  let  every  avenue  be  opened  for 
this  class  to  take  rank  with  the  firet.  For  this 
purpose.  Education  shoiild  he  promoted  by  every 
possible  means,  and  no  reasonable  expense  spared 
to  attain  this  most  valuable  object;  for  it  is  the 
moral  power  of  a  state,  as  Agriculture  is  its  phy- 
sical one.  For  this  reason,  the  advancement  of 
learning  and  the  most  durable  amelioration  of  the 
soil,  should  be  the  great  objects  pf  our  unremitted 
efforts.  By  these  means  only  can  we  ever  be 
powerful,  and  retain  our  present  property,  nay, 
our  independence.  This,  we  are  satisfied,  cannot 
be  done  without  the  fulleet  co-opei'atioti  of  our 
richer  and  more  intelligent  class  of  citizens. — 
Even  though  the  immediate  and  direct  improve- 
ment of  this  class  should  not  follow  such  efforts, 
yet  the  trial  should  be  made.  .'\dvanre  rural 
science,  and  every  inhabitant  wiM  be  benefitted  ; 
for  there  is  really  only  one  prominent  interest  in 
this  State,  and  that  is  Agriculttire.  The  others 
are  all  dependent  upon  it.  It  appears  to  us,  gen- 
tlemen, that  the  administration,  or  rather  the 
constitmion  of  our  State  Government  is  defective 
in  its  arrangements;  and  we  throw  out  the  hint, 
that  it  may  be  duly  considered.  It  seems  to  ns 
that  every  department  of  our  interest  should  have 
a  competent  officer  at  its  head.  In  our  financial 
department,  we  haveaConiplrollcrand  aTrrasurcr. 
Why  should  wc  not  have  a  Minister  of  Instruetiori 
and  one  of  Agriculture  1  These  two  most  essen- 
tial officers,  if  W(dl  chosen,  would  undoubtedly 
superintend  their  respective  departments  to  the 
Treat  advantage  of  the  State. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Income  of  the  Third  Year.  —  Some  farmers  de- 
cline cultivating  the  mulberry  on  account  of  the 
time  that  must  necessarily  elapse  between  sowing 
the  seed  and  gathering  the  foliage  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  make  a  profitable  crop  of  silk.  That 
investments  which  yield  a  speedy  return  of  profit 
are  to  he  preferred  to  those  which  are  longer 
luiproduclive  is  apparent  to  all  ;  hut  a  shrewd 
financier  always  takes  into  consideration  the  per- 
centage his  capital  will  give  him,  as  well  as  the 
time  it  is  employed.  Hence  if  he  is  balancing 
between  an  investment  which  will  give  him  six 
per  cent,  annually,  commencing  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  and  one  that  will  give  him  thirty  per 
cent,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  afterwards  in 
a  double,  or  quadru[)le  proportion,  he  will  ulti- 
mately decide  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  for  the 
best  of  all  reasons  —  it.  is  the  most  advantageous. 

That  farmers  cannot  realize  as  speedy  profit 
from  mulberry  trees  as  from  crops  that  arrive  at 
maturity  the  first  year,  is  manifest  ;  but  whether 
taking  a  series  of  years  together,  they  cannot 
ensure  a  much  larger  per  centage  on  their  capital 
invested,  is  a  question  for  experience  to  decide. 
We  are  aware  the  old  method  of  cultivating  the 
tree,  and  receiving  no  profit  from  it  for  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  was  a  discouraging  business  ;  but 
according  to  the  plan  of  modern  cidturists,  it 
requires  no  extraordinary  degree  of  patience  to 
await  the  growth  of  the  tree.  It  is  believed  by 
the  most  judicious  cultivators  of  the  mulberry, 
that  silk  can  be  made  on  the  third  year's  growth 
of  the  tree  in  sufficient  quantities  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  cultivation  and  a  fair  per  centage  an  the 
capital  invested. 

For  the  purpose  of  settling  the  question,  we 
would  recommend  to  gentlemen  who  are  engaging 
in  the  culture  of  silk  the  trial  of  the  following 
experiment ;  which  so  far  as  we  can  discover, 
promises  a  favorable  result.  —  Sow  the  present 
.season  5  llis.  of  white  mulberry  seed.  This, 
according  to  the  quantity  ordinarily  allotted,  will 
plant  one  acre  in  seed  beds.  Cultivate  the  plants 
till  they  are  two  years  old,  and  then  transplant 
them  to  the  nursery.  Planted  at  from  three  to 
four  inches  apart  in  rows  two  feet  spaces,  they 
will  cover  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  acres. 
The  third  year  prune  the  trees,  and  with  the 
branches  cut  off,  feed  a  family  of  worms,  and 
make  a  crop  of  silk.  That  the  trees  can  be  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  this  manner,  no  one  will 
doubt  ;  but  the  great  inquiry  will  he,  what  number 
of  worms  can  be  sustained,  and  what  quantity  of 
silk  will  they  make  ?  In  answering  these  ques- 
tions we  must  rely  ])artly  upon  experiments  and 
partly  upon  estimates. 

That  the  prunings  and  other  foliage  of  a  white 
mulberry  tree,  on  its  third  year's  growth,  will 
furnish  food  suflicient  for  one  worm,  was  proved 
by  a  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  the  past 
season.  Taking  this  fact  as  the  starting  point,  let 
us  next  ascertain  what  number  of  trees  may  be 
exfiected  from  five  pounds  of  seed,  and  what 
quantity  of'silk  will  the  same  nrjmber  of  worms 
make.  There  are  in  a  ijoiiiid  about  280,000  seeds; 
but  as  it  cannot  be  determined  what  ))roportion  of 
them  will  germinate,  we  always  consider  100,000 
trees  a  fair  estimate.  This  will  give  500,000  trees 
from  5  lbs.  seed,  and  consequently  feed  as  many 
worms.  A  pound  of  silk  is  estimated  to  require 
the  labor  of  from  2.500  to  3000  worms ;  but  we 
will  allow  4000,  which  being  made  the  divisor  of 
500,000,  will  give  us  a  quotient  of  125,  the  num- 


ber of  pounds  of  silk  produced.  If  we  call  the 
silk  .$4  a  pound,  which  is  below  its  value  if  well 
reeled,  it  will  give  a  gross  income  of  $500,  the 
third  year. 

Now  deduct  one  half  for  labor,  and  as  much 
more  as  you  please  for  failures  and  disappoint- 
ments incident  to  a  new  project,  and  see  if  a 
farmer  can  devote  a  portion  of  his  lands,  and 
invest  a  portion  of  his  surplus  money  to  better 
advantage.  The  experiment  may  be  tried  on  a 
smaller  scale,  if  found  to  be  more  desirable.  — 
Genesee  Farmer. 


(From  Uie  Silk  Cujturist.) 

RoxBURv,  March  5th,  1836. 

Mr  CoMSTocK  :  —  Understanding  that  commu- 
nications directed  to  you,  on  the  culture  of  silk, 
will  be  acceptable,  I  offer  a  statement  of  my  short 
experience  in  the  business,  and  should  it  prove 
that  I  have  done  anything  to  advance  the  cause, 
I  shall  be  amply  paid  for  my  ])ains.  I  have  1500 
trees,  from  two  to  six  years  old,  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition,  and  have  fed  a  small  number  of  worms  for 
three  seasons  past  ;  and,  after  having  constructed 
a  reel  expressly  for  the  j.urpose,  have  overcome, 
to  us,  the  great  difficulty  of  reeling  the  silk  from 
the  cocoons,  and  manufacturing  it  into  sewing 
silk,  to  our  great  satisfaction. 

The  manner  in  which  we  manage  is  this.  We 
reel  from  twelve  to  twenty  cocoons  at  a  time,  and 
put  five  or  six  skeins  on  the  reel  at  once,  as  required 
tor  the  size  of  the  thread  —  from  ten  to  twenty 
knots  to  a  skein.  We  then  take  the  reel  from  the 
frame  and  place  it  in  a  jack,  in  order  to  double  it 
without  disturbing  the  skeins.  We  then  take  a 
common  quill-wheel  and  spool,  and  secure  the 
ends  from  five  skeins,  bringing  thetn  together  into' 
one.  After  wetting  with  suds,  we  proceed  to 
spool,  which,  when  done,  it  is  ready  for  spinning, 
&c.  I  am  satisfied  we  can  make  a  run  of  sewing 
thread  from  the  cocoons  with  about  the  same  labor 
as  from  flax. 

I  also  constructed  a  box  stove  of  sheet  iron,  and 
another  of  boards  sufficiently  large,  after  putting 
the  iron  one  into  it,  to  leave  a  space  each  side  and 
bottom,  of  about  one  inch  —  I  then  filled  the 
space  with  clay  mortar  —  being  a  non-conductor 
of  heat,  one  could  set  by  it  in  the  warmest  weather 
without  inconvenience.  The  stove-pipe  to  ))as3 
through  a  window  or  chimney,  as  most  coiivenient. 
I  have  also  invented  a  spinning-jenny,  for  the 
purpose  of  spinning,  doubling,  and  twisting  under 
one  operation,  eitlier  by  liand  or  any  other  j)ower, 
which  I  calculate  to  put  in  operation  next  season. 
1  am,  &c. 

Isaac  G.  Botsford. 

P.  S.  The  inquiry  has  been  made,  wliat  shall 
he  done  to  prevent  the  silk  worm  from  being 
destroyed  by  ants?  Suspend  the  shelves  froin 
above  with  wires,  so  that  they  cannot  come  in 
contact  with  the  walls  of  the  building,  and  a  sure 
remedy  may  be  found.  I.  G.   B. 


Mules  are  more  profitable  stock  to  raise  than 
horses.  Their  value  for  labor  is  getting  to  be  bet- 
ter understood  in  this  country  than  it  formerly 
was.  They  are  preferred  to  horses  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Mines,  even  at  the  same  price. 
They  will  live  on  straw  and  stubble  and  hrowse> 
and  are  not  liable  to  spasm,  ringbone,  and  the 
train  of  diseases  which  visit  hoise  flesh.  Thef 
live  also  twice  as  long.  —  Hampshire  Gaz. 
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Wc  are  pleaseii  to  Icnni  lli:it  quite  a  iiiiriilior  of 
fanners  throughout  our  country,  arc  beginiting  to 
,cngago  ill  the  Silk  Cuhure.  Dr  Stone  of  this 
town,  lias  transplanted  this  Spring  ]  100  or  1200 
Mulherry  trees  from  two  to  three  years  old,  sorue 
of  them  older.  The  lield  in  which  he  has  placed 
them,  is  of  a  light  and  stony  soil,  such  as  is  said 
to  produce  leaves  of  the  best  quality.  There  is 
an  abundance  of  this  kind  of  soil  in  the  country, 
particularly  in  the  hill  towns  west  of  here.  It  is 
hardly  lit  for  anything  but  Mulberry  trees,  but 
would  undoubtedly  jjrove  more  profitable  than 
the  most  fertile  meadow  land,  if  applied  to  this 
purpose.  —  Grecnfidd   Gat. 

The  Trustees  of  the  American  Institute  of  New 
York,  have  issued  a  circular,  directed  to  the  friends 
of  the  useful  arts  and  national  industry,  in  which 
they  state  that  a  s[)acious  hall  has  been  taken  for 
a  term  of  years,  in  Broadway,  to  be  denominated 
"  The  Repository  of  Arts  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute." It  will  be  opened  in  the  early  part  of  May 
next.  "It  is  intended  to  collect  in  one  great  hall, 
machines,  models,  specimens,  and  drawings  of  all 
the  important  improvements  and  inventions  which 
our  country  affords  ;  and  for  that  purpose,  man- 
ufacturers, mechanics,  artisans,  inventoi-s,  and 
producers,  throughout  our  country  are  invited  to 
contribute  their  various  products." 

JVovd  Importation.  —  Five  large  African  male 
Asses,  of  a  nearly  milk  white  color,  were  on  Sat- 
urday lauded  from  the  brig  Commaquid,  which 
arrived  here  on  Friday  from  Gibraltar.  These 
animals  are  altogether  unlike  in  appearance  to  the 
English  Ass  or  Donkey,  one  of  which  may  be 
occasionally  seen  here,  and  which  is  a  diminutive 
little  animal,  and  of  very  little  use  as  a  beast  of 
burthen.  The  African  Ass  is,  on  the  contrary,  as 
Inrge  as  a  middle  sized  horse,  and  has  been,  as  far 
back  as  the  days  of  Scripture,  an  animal  much 
prized  for  its  useful  qualities  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
The  present  importation — although  there  are 
probably  Asses  enough   already  in  the  counti-y  — 

is  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  acquisition A".  Y. 

Jour,  of  Com. 

To  raise  potatoes  in  Ireland,  .English  seed  is 
planted  ;  In  England,  Irish  seed.  —  American  Mag- 
axine. 

French  Wines.  —  Immense  quantities  of  the 
light  wines  of  France  are  annually  thrown  away. 
They  will  not  bear  transportation,  and  cannot  find 
a  market  at  home.  —  Ibid. 

The  heights  of  Mountains  may  be  ascertained 
with  considerable  accuracy  by  inserting  a  ther- 
mometer into  boiling  water.  The  heat  of  the 
water  at  the  boiling  point  is  less,  in  proportion  to 
the  distance  above  the  earth.  —  Ibid. 


T  lirn-  is  in  England  a  company  or  union  of 
twenty  men,  who  by  saving  two  cents  a  day,  and 
making  a  joint  stock  of  the  s.nnc,  became  masters, 
(owners,)  of  n  snug  little  manufactory,  and  in  a 
few  years,  owned  each,  a  comfortable  house  and 
ganleu.  Thus  mechanics  may  rise  in  the  world 
if  they  can  have  the  profits  of  their  labor.  —  Re- 
former. 

Sheep. —  A  correspondent  has  fm-nishcd  us 
with  the  following  receipt,  which  he  says  he  knows, 
fiom  repeated  experiments,  to  be  "  good  for  mak- 
ing strong  wool  and  healthy  sheep."  It  is  easy, 
cheaj),  and  well  worthy  of  trial. 

"  When  the  sheep  is  shorn,  dip  a  cloth  in 
soft  soap,  and  rub  the  sheep  all  over  —  then  dip 
the  cloth  in  warm  water  and  give  the  sheep  a 
complete  lather,  and  let  it  go."  —  Ten.  Far. 

,  Real  estate  in  Springfield,  near  the  location,  or 
supposed  location  of  the  railroad  depot,  has  taken 
a  sudden  rise  of  from  20  to  50  per  cent. 

Locust  Trees.  —  Captain  Richard  Hale,  of 
Westhampton,  obtained  last  year  for  13  locust 
trees,  delivered  at  the  river  in  West  Springfield, 
.50  cents  per  cubic  foot,  including  all  the  limbs, 
except  those  quite  small.  They  measured  306 
feet,  and  amounted  to  153  dollars.  Here  are  153 
dollars  for  less  than  two  and  a  half  cords  of  locust 
timber. 

Red  Oak.  —  Capt.  Hale  also  sold  a  large  red 
oak  stick,  62  feet  long,  for  30  dollars  i  and  Oren 
Kingsley  another  about  50  feet  long  for  20  dollars 
—  both  delivered  at  the  river.  Red-oak  is  worth- 
less for  many  purposes,  but  for  ship  keels  seems 
to  be  about  as  valuable  as  any  timber.  The  two 
sticks  were  bought  for  the  keel  of  a  large  vessel  ; 
and  it  is  said  they  will  be  worth  about  100  dollars 
at  the  ship  yard.  —  Hampshire  Gaz. 


Maple   Sugar 'jhi;   Ma|ilu    Sugar  season    is 

over  for  this  year.  Manufacturers  have  pulled 
out  the  sap  spouts  —  plugged  up  their  treis,  and 
can  now  tell  us  to  a  fraction  what  their  luck  has 
been.  The  run  was  not  so  grout,  we  believe,  as 
it  has  been  some  years  —  although  about  as  good 
as  ordinary.  Those  who  commenced  early  enough, 
Iirocured  their  usual  (piantity  of  sugar.  Mr  Steb- 
j  bins,  of  Conway,  made  from  1200  to  1400  lbs. 
Mr  Randall,  of  Shelburne,  infojnis  us  that  he 
iiiaimfacturcd  over  900  lbs.  besides  making  up- 
wards of  a  barrel  of  molasses.  Mr  Spaulding, 
and  Mr  Ripley,  of  Montague,  made  ui)Wards  of 
800  lbs.  each.  As  yet,  we  have  heard  of  no 
heavier  producers  about  here  than  the  above  men- 
tioned. The  sugar  is  rather  higher  than  usual, 
this  year.  It  sells  from  12  to  10  cents.  Maple 
molasses  has  been  sold  here  at  $1,00  jier  gallon. 
It  is  sans  pareil  for  puddings,  &c.  —  Greenfield 
Gaz. 

At  the  explosion  of  the  Eagle  Powder  Mills, 
near  St  Louis,  last  month,  seven  hundred  kegs  of 
gunpowder  were  ignited  at  one  time,  ten  buildings 
occupying  three  acres  of  ground,  were  destroyed, 
and  the  shock  was  sensibly  felt  throughout  an  area 
of  twenty  miles  —  but  not  a  single  life  was  lost. 

Shocking.  —  A  colored  man  was  recently  burnt 
alive  by  a  mob  in  St  Louis.  The  sufferer  had 
previously  stabbed,  mortally,  a  sheriff  and  a  con- 
stable ;  was  arrested  and  placed  in  jail,  but  an 
infuriated  populace  demanded  and  obtained  him, 
and  then  burnt  him  by  a  slow  fire. 


Arrow  Root  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  starch, 
or  the  fecula  of  potatoes.  Pure  arrow-root  is  not 
so  white  as  either  of  these  mixtures;  its  grain  is 
finer;  and  it  contains  small  lumps  that  crumble 
between  the  fingers.  The  jelly  that  is  made  of  it, 
and  the  water  that  is  turned  off,  are  inodorous  ; 
while  those  of  the  adulterations  have  a  disagree- 
able smell.  —  Ibid. 

JVovel  Cure.  —  Dr  Barrett,  of  Middletown,  Con. 
relates  in  the  last  number  of  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  a  case  of  successful  treatment 
by  flagellation,  where  a  large  dose  of  laudanum 
had  been  taken. 


A  French  scientific  journal  certifies  to  the 
efficacy  of  common  salt  in  fixing  white  wash 
made  of  lime.  The  water  in  which  the  lime  is 
slacked,  should  be  first  saturated  with  salt. 

The  whitewash  thus  produced  is  permanent. 
It  does  not  crack,  nor  come  off  upon  one's  hands 
or  clothes. 

Imported  Silk.  —  The  Northampton  Courier 
states  that  the  Hon.  G.^Grenell,  Jr.,  of  Greenfield, 
in  answer  to  an  inquiry  directed  to  him  from  Dr 
Stebbins  of  Northampton,  says  that  the  silk  im- 
ported into  this  country  during  the  year  1835, 
amounted  to  Sixteen  Millions,  Four  Hundred  and 
Ninetvseven  Thousand  Dollars. 


West  Hartford  Wheat.  —  We  are  told  that  the 
West  Hartford  Wheat  mentioned  in  the  Farmer 
for  May,  was  part  of  the  produce  of  a  very  large 
field,  which  averaged  thirtythree  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Where  is  the  farmer  in  the  far-famed  Gen- 
esee country,  or  in  Illinois,  who  is  doing  a  better 
business  than  to  raise  such  crops  in  Vermont  ? 
What  would  the  reader  say  if  we  should  assure 
him  that  the  man  who  raised  this  crop  had  last 
year  a  clear  profit  from  his  farm  amounting  to 
several  hundred  dollars  more  than  the  Governor's 
.'ialary,  and  to  more  than  his  whole  property  was 
worth  ten  years  ago  ;  and  that  this  prosperity  lis 
entirely  the  result  of  farming  in  Vermont  ?  We 
think  it  more  likely  than  not,  that  any  one  who 
shoidd  take  the  trouble  to  inquire,  would  find  it  so. 
—  Vt.  Chron. 


Safety  Steam  Boiler.  —  The  United  States  Tel- 
egraph of  the  14th  inst.,  contains  notices  of  a 
Steam  Boiler,  i/ivented  by  a  Mr  SoloniDn,  "of 
sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  greatest  amount  of 
pressure  by  which  collapsing  or  bursting  was 
rendered  impossible." 

Price  of  making  Cocoons.  —  In  our  January 
number  we  had  an  article  on  the  "  \n\cG  of  mak- 
ing cocoons,"  in  which  we  stated  that  a  silk- 
grower  of  Mansfield  was  ready  to  contract  for 
"making"  cocoons  at  .$1  a  bushel.  We  supposed 
no  person  coidd  mistake  our  meaning;  but  it 
seems  a  correspondent  of  the  Ne\T  England  Far- 
mer understood  us  to  say  the  offer  was  to  "  furnish" 
them  at  that  price,  for  in  this  manner  he  misquotes 
our  language.  Had  he  read  the  article,  as  origin- 
ally published,  he  could  but  have  seen  that  we 
alluded  to  the  price  of  making  on  contract,  hav-  ' 
iug  the  foliage,  &c.  furnished,  and  not  to  furnishing 
the  manufacturer  with  them  from  the  product  of 
his  own  trees.  The  corresjiondent  affects  to 
doubt  the  "correctness  of  the  proposition,"  and 
"to  test"  it  "offers  §2  for  3000  bushels,  [.$2  a 
bushel  we  presume]  to  be  delivered  at  the  Farmer 
office  any  time  in  the  present  year."  Jt  is  prob- 
ably known  to  the  writer  that  cocoons  have  been 
selling  through  the  season  at  $3  a  bushel,  and 
that  it  is  expected  they  will  advance  25  or  30  per 
cent,  the  coming  season.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  can  hardly  expect  that  any  silk-grower 
will  furnish  him  at  50  per  cent,  discount  ;  but  if 
he  has  the  foliage  for  the  3000  bushels  of  cocoons, 
the   silk-grower   of  Mansfield   will  gather  it  and 

make  the  cocoons  at  the  price  stated Silk  Cul- 

turist. 

The  productiveness  of  melons  and  cucumbers 
is  increased  by  nipping  off  the  ends  of  the 
vinse. 
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CHINESE   MUIiBERRY. 

The  following  jiulicioiis  remarks  on  the  Chinese 
Mulberry,  are  froni  the  Alhany  Silk  Worm. 

Mr  Bestor  of  Siiffiehl,  Connecticut,  propagated 
last  season  from  t'.vo  young  trees  of  the  Chinese 
nnilberry-,  by  layers,  that  is  bending  down  the 
branches  and  covering  tliem  with  earth,  two  hun- 
dred and  two  young  trees,  fortyeight  of  which  be 
sold  for  twelve  dollars  :  thus  from  two  young  trees 
realizing  twelve  dollars  and  saving  to  himself  one 
hundred  and  fiftyfour  trees,  besides  the  two  orig- 
inal ones.  What  has  been  done  can  bn  done 
again,  any  other  person,  with  the  same  assiiluity 
would,  probably,  have  the  same  sureess.  Bi;t  al- 
lowing only  one  quarter  of  that  increase,  would 
in  three  years  produce  16,625  trees,  which  would 
fill  over  four  acres,  allowing  3,200  to  the  acre. 

Let  ns  now  compare  the  Chinese  and  white 
mulberry,  and  see  what  advantage  either  gives  over 
the  other.  In  Mansfield,  Connecticut,  where  they 
have  made  silk  many  j'cars,  and  still  make  it  from 
standard  trees  of  the  white  mulberry,  as  large  as 
ap|de  trees,  the  produce  of  silk  is  calculated  at 
from  forty  to  sixty  jjonnds  to  the  acre.  These 
trees  rerpjire,  at  least,  from  ten  to  twenty  years 
growth  to  begin  to  produce  that  quantity.  An 
acre  set  out  with  cuttings  or  seedlings  of  the  Chi- 
nese mulberry  containing  as  above  stated  3,200 
trees,  will  yield  the  first  year  1600  poundscf  leaves, 
or  half  a  poimd  to  a  tree.  One  hundred  jjounds 
of  white  mulberry  leaves,  as  a  gmeral  calculation, 
will  produce  one  pound  of  silk  ;  but  I  am  inform- 
ed by  a  gentleman,  extensively  engaged  in  culti- 
vating and  feeding  silkworms  on  the  Chinese  mul- 
berry, that  eighty  pounds  are  equal  to  a  hundred 
pounds  of  the  white  mulberry  leaves.  In  that 
case  the  1600  pounds  of  leaves  will  yield  twenty 
pounds  of  silk.  The  same  trees  which  produced 
half  a  pound  of  leaves  the  first  year,  will  produce 
a  pound  the  second  year,  three  pounds  the  third 
year,  and  five  pounds  the  fourth  year.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  acre  will  then  be  twenty  pounds  of 
silk  the  first  year,  forty  the  second, sixty  the  third, 
and  a  hundred  pounds  the  fourth  year. 

I  therefore  earnestly  repeat  the  advice  to  every 
one  who  has  any  thoughts  of  engaging  in  the  silk 
business  to  commence  cultivating  the  Chinese 
nudberry,  if  it  be  on  ever  so  small  a  scale.  If  it 
is  with  but  one  stalk,  commence  with  that,  and 
multiply  it  as  fast  as  possible,  if  they  can  get 
more,  do  so. 

It  may  not  l)e  amiss,  however,  to  endeavor  to 
explain  what  has  caused  the  doubts  respecting  the 
hardiness  of  the  Chinese  mulberry  aud  of  the 
prejudices  which  some  people  still  retain  against 
it. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  scientific  horticultu- 
rist that  plant  of  almost  any  kind,  carried  from  a 
warm  climate  to  a  colder  one,  are  not  as  able  to 
withstand  the  cold  as  those  grown  from  the  seed 
in  the  cold  climate,  but  that  this  hardiness  to  en- 
dure the  cold  increases,  as  the  plant  continues  to 
be  thus  cultivated  for  several  seasons.  It  is  v.'ell 
known  that  this  effect,  of  becoming  acclimated 
progresses  much  more  slowly,  if  it  even  progress, 
es  at  all,  where  the  plant  is  propagated  by  grafting, 
or  cutting  or  any  kind  of  transfer  from  the  wood 
of  the  parent  tree,  than  when  propagated  from 
seed  by  successive  generations. 

The  first  knowledge  we  have  of  the  Chinese 
mulberry,  it  was  brought  to  this  comitry  from 
France,  where  it  was  obtained  from  the  Phillip- 
pine  islands,  which  is  a  tropical  and  consequently 


hot  climate.  They  have  been  thus  far,  both  in 
France  and  in  this  country,  propagated  chiefiy  by 
transfer  of  the  wood  in  grafts,  layers,  &c.  and  of 
course  incline  to  retain  the  natural  tenderness  of 
the  parent  stock.  Their  consequent  liability  to  be 
winter  killed,  was  also  increased  by  another  eir- 
cuinstance, —  when  they  were  first  received  here, 
they  were  thought  of  great  value,  and  accordingly 
set  in  the  richest  ground  and  in  warm  and  protect- 
ed situations.  This  was  one  of  the  surest  meth- 
ods to  kill  them.  Owing  to  their  extremely  rapid 
growth  and  the  contiimation  of  that  growth  late  in 
the  fall,  the  cold  of  winter  seized  them  while  the 
sjirouts  were  tender  and  before  the  wood  was 
formed,  and  they  were  therefore  literally  killed 
with  kindness.  This  discomaged  many  people, and 
the  idea  that  it  would  not  stand  the  winter  became 
somewhat  general.  Some,  however,  who  were 
more  fortunate,  or  who  had  more  perseverance, 
found  out  in  time,  by  experience,  that  the  trees  set 
in  a  dry,  sandy,  or  gravelly  soil,  contained  less 
moisture,  and  the  wood  hardened,  and  vegetation 
ceased  sooner  in  the  fall,  and  that  these  p.reserva- 
tive  effects  were  increased  by  standing  in  a  bleak 
exposure.  It  is  remarkable  that  many  persons 
engaged  in  cultivating  this  tree,  have  independent- 
ly of,  aud  unknown  to  each  other,  come  to  the 
conclusion,  via:  that  rich  soil  and  a  warm  and 
protected  situation,  by  accelerating  the  growth, 
increasing  the  proportion  of  soft,  succident  sub- 
stances, and  prolonging  its  green  soft  state  to  later 
in  the  fall,  were  causes  of  its  death,  by  the  early 
frosts  of  winter ;  and  that  a  contrary  course  tend- 
ed to  its  safety. 


AGRICUIiTURAI,  PAPERS. 

While  contemplating  the  immense  and  incalcu 
lable  benefits  which  must  necessarily  residt  not 
only  to  the  farmer  and  planter,  but  to  the  public 
in  general,  and  to  every  class  of  the  community  in 
whatever  occupation  engaged,  from  the  general 
im])rovement  of  agriculture  and  the  powerful 
tendency  of  agricultural  )  apers  to  produce 
such  improvcnunt,  the  man  of  reflection,  who 
loves  liis  country,  and  who  feels  any  regard  for 
the  happiness  of  his  fellow  men,  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  astonishment,  not  only  at  beholding 
so  many  of  those  who  are  devoted  to  the  profes- 
sion of  agriculture,  and  who  are  entirely  depen- 
dent on  it  for  the  supply  of  all  their  wants,  vol- 
untarily debarring  themselves  from  the  easiest,  the 
most  agreeable,  the  cheapest,  and  the  most  effec- 
tual mode  of  acquiring  knowledge  in  their  profes- 
sion— but  at  the  short  sighted  views  of  those  who 
are  obviously  not  less  deeply  interested  than  the 
farmer  himself,  in  ])roducing  that  state  of  improve- 
ment, on  the  production  of  which  the  prosperity 
of  all  is  alike  dependent.  Let  every  man  but  ask 
himself,  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  public 
prosperity,  and  on  that  of  every  individual  of 
which  society  is  composed,  whatever  may  be  his 
occupation,  were  the  fertility  of  the  land  and  the 
quantum  of  his  annual  production  to  be  doubled, 
trebled,  or  quadrupled — all  must  see  at  a  glance, 
that  the  national  wealth  and  resuurces  would  be 
in  the  same  degree  eidianced.  The  government 
would  be  enabled,  with  far  less  inconvenience  to 
the  people,  to  raise  double,  treble,  or  quadruple 
the  revenue  which  can  now  be  collected,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  country  against 
foreign,  enemies,  improving  it  by  roads,  canals, 
&-C.,  or,  for  what  is  of  still  greater  importance 
than  either,  the  establishing  and   sustaining  a  sys- 


tem of  Universal  Education,  by  which,  and  by 
which  alone,  liberty  can  be  perpetuated,  the  peo- 
ple elevated  to  that  dignity  and  worth  of  which 
they  are  capable,  and  which  it  should  be  consid- 
ered the  first  duty  of  every  Republican  Govern- 
ment to  confer.  The  farmer  and  planter  woidd 
be  benefited  by  receiving  u  double,  a  treble,  or 
quadruple  reward  for  his  labor,  to  be  exjiended  in 
supplying  his  wants,  increasing  his  wealth,  or 
promoting  his  comfort.  The  merchant,  the  law- 
yer and  the  mechanic,  will  be  benefited  by  a  dou- 
ble, treble,  or  qnadrujtlc  ability  in  their  custonicrs 
to  purchase  their  goods,  or  to  reward  them  for 
their  services  ;  and  above  all,  the  laborer  of  every 
description,  would  be  benefited  by  constant  em- 
ployment, and  good  wages  paid  in  ready  money. 
In  a  word,  imiversal  prosperity  would  overflow 
the  land,  and  universal  intelligence  and  increase 
of  virtue,  would  enable  and  dispose  the  people  so 
to  use  it,  as  to  banish  from  the  country  by  far,  the 
larger  portion  of  that  njisery  and  distress  under 
which  mankind,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  have 
heretofore  groaned,  and  which  must  continne  to 
be  their  lamentable  lot,  until  by  an  elevation  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  mass  of 
the  people,  they  shall  be  qualified  so  to  improve 
the  resotirces  which  a  benignant  Providence  has 
placed  at  their  command,  as  to  enable  every  one, 
by  moderate  labor,  to  acquire  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life.  That  such  would  be  the  ultimate 
effects  of  doubling,  trebling,  quadrupling  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth  by  the  industrious  exertions  of 
the  agricultural  community,  if  guided  and  direct- 
ed by  intelligence,  is  too  plain  to  require  proof. 
Would  the  general  circulation  of  agricultural  pa- 
pers, by  diffusing  agricultural  knowledge,  and  by 
continually  presenting  to  the  iriind  of  the  agricul- 
turist, clear,  unequivocal  and  demonstrative  proof, 
that  great  and  ample  rewards,  are  the  sure  and  cer- 
tain consequence  of  such  exertions,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  stimulate  the  community  to  active  and 
intelligent  exertions  ?  He  who  doubts  this,  must 
believe  the  gross  and  palpable  absurdity,  that  the 
greater  the  knowledge  a  man  possesses  of  the 
business  in  which  he  is  engaged,  the  more  will  he 
be  disqualified  to  pursue  it  with  advantage,  and 
that  the  more  clearly  and  distinctly  the  prospect 
of  reward  for  his  labor  is  held  out  to  the  farmer, 
the  greater  will  be  his  indolence.  With  those  who 
can  believe  thase  propositions,  if  any  such  there 
be,  it  would  be  vain  and  idle  to  reason — they  can 
believe  any  thing  which  they  wish — their  error 
proceeds  not  from  the  head,  but  from  the  heart  — 
what  they  want  is  not  the  capacity,  but  the  incli- 
nation to  discover  truth.  To  all  others,  of  what- 
ever character  or  occupation,  we  would  say,  if  you 
believe  that  agricultural  improvement  would  be 
thus  beneficial  to  your  country,  conducive  to  the 
best  interest  of  yourselves  and  of  your  fellow  citi- 
zens, of  every  class  and  description,  and  that  the 
\vide  and  general  circulation  of  agricultural  papers 
would  have  a  tendency  to  produce  that  improve- 
ment, do  not  patriotism,  philanthropy,  and  an  en- 
lightened regard  to  your  own  interest,  all  conspire 
to  demand,  that  you  shoidd  exert  yourselves  by 
every  means  in  your  power,  by  your  example,  by 
your  exhortations,  by  your  instructions,  and  by 
your  influence,  to  extend  as  widely  as  possible  the 
circulation  of  papers  entirely  devoted  to  the  diffu- 
sion of  agricultural  knowledge  and  the  production 
of  agricultural  improvement  —  papers  whose  in- 
fluence, while  it  may  be  productive  of  such  incal- 
culable good,  can  by  no  possibility  be  injurious  to 
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any  human  boing  ?  Wc  ask  you,  calmly,  soberly, 
■  and  (Icliborately,  to  consider  the  subject,  and  then 
to  act  ifi  such  a  mannof  as  reason,  conscience,  pat- 
rioti.-iui,  and  an  enlightened  regard  to  your  own  in- 
terest, shall  dictate.  For  ourselves,  wo  entertain 
not  a  (lartielo  of  iloiibt,  that  were  some  well  con- 
ducted agricultural  paper  generally  circulateil  and 
read  in  every  neighborhood  in  the  United  States, 
its  salutary  influence  would,  in  a  few  years,  bo 
clearly  exhibited  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  im- 
l-Tovcnient  of  the  people,  in  the  increase  of  the 
national  wealth  and  resources,  and  in  the  increas- 
ed happiness  an<l  prosperity  of  all  classes  of  the 
community.  To  the  production  of  such  results 
wo  are  not  otdy  willing,  but  desirous  of  contribut- 
ing our  utmost  exertions,  and  it  is  therefore,  that 
we  solicit  all  tliose  who  have  it  in  their  power,  by 
the  communication  of  agricultural  knowledge,  and 
by  tbcir  exertions  in  promoting  its  diffusion  to  the 
widest  practical  extent,  to  afford  us  tlieir  aid  and 
co-operation  —  on  that  aid  and  co-operation,  we 
are  fully  sensible,  nnist  tlio  success  of  ours,  and 
of  similar  efforts,  in  a  great  measure  depend. — 
Tenn.  Far. 


for  this  meridian,  are  followed  with  such  avidity, 
that  still  greater  mortality,  by  eonsuinjition,  may 
he  api)n;hendcd,as  this  fashion  increases.  When 
our  /orofathers  were  more  simple  in  their  habits, 
and  loss  acquainted  with  the  potent  enginery  of 
the  customs  to  which  wc  have  become  the  fawn- 
ing slaves,  the  young  grew  to  manhood — and 
were  liardy  ;  but  their  descendants  have  deterio- 
rated—  not  by  reason  of  a  change  of  climate,  on 
which  the  burden  is  cast,  but  through  total  neg- 
lect of  themselves. 

Wc  designed  those  remarks  for  popular  reading 
—  hoping  that  they  might  fall  into  hands  where 
no  prompter  has  been.  To  be  well, guard  against 
the  inclemency  of  a  northern  winter,  by  warm 
clothing  and  continue  these  till  the  mild  air  of 
summer  has  succeeded  the  frosts  of  winter,  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  spring. —  Medical  Jour. 


PUl,lttONARY  CONSUMPTION. 

This  is  the  season  when  the  foundation  is  often 
laid  for  consumption  in  this  section  of  the  United 
States.  Although  thousands  arc  annually  s•^'ept 
from  existence  by  this  disease,  the  public,  never 
seems  to  bo  alarmed  at  the  fearful  mortality, 
though  the  fairest,  most  jiromising  and  intelligent 
portion  of  society,  in  the  day  spring  of  youth  are 
dropping  into  the  tomb,  one  after  another  in  rapid 
succession.  That  imprudence  in  dress  is  one  of 
the  predisposing  causes,  is  beyond  all  doubt  ;  yet 
with  a  multitude  of  evidence,  all  of  which  is  ir- 
resistible that  in  a  majority  of  instances  the  con- 
sumptive induces  the  disease  which  must  necessa- 
rily be  fatal,  inasmuch  as  it  destroys  the  organi- 
zation of  the  lungs,  little  or  no  attention  is  given 
to  the  fart,  and  year  after  year,  therefore,  victims 
are  multiplied.  Physicians  have  certainly  dis- 
charged their  duty;  they  have  warned,  entreated, 
both  by  lectures  and  popular  essays,  but  to  no 
purpose.  Regardless  of  all  council,  phthisis  has 
become  the  most  familiar  terms  in  northern  bills 
of  mortality.  Great  complaints  are  made  against 
the  climate,  and  travellers  from  milder  regions  are 
•shocked  with  the  destruction  that  is  made  of  hu- 
tnan  life  by  what  they  consider  atmosiiheric  chan- 
ges of  temperature,  so  sudden,  and  so  severe  as  to 
destroy  the  functions  of  the  bronchial  apparatus. 
Now  it  may  be  true  that  in  some  individuals,  con- 
sumption may  have  had  its  origin  from  this  causn  ; 
md  others,  the  number  of  whom,  however,  is 
comparatively  small,  have  an  hereditary  tendency 
:o  that  condition  in  which  the  lungs  are  drawn 
into  disease  ;  but  two  thirds  of  all  who  die  of 
pulmonary  affections,  it  is  [.resumed,  have  direct- 
y  generated  the  mala<ly  by  trusting  to  the  physi- 
cal energies  of  the  system.  The  idea  is  absurd,  to 
("outh,  that  simply  wetting  the  feet,  wearing  thin 
)hoes,  dressing  in  thin  clothing,  in  damp,  cold 
weather,  &c.  can  have  an  influence  upon  the  func- 
•.ions  of  concealed  organs  of  the  body.  Knowing 
little  of  the  sympathies  existing  between  the  skin 
iDd  the  vital  machinery  within,  it  is  not  strange, 
9erhaps,  that  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  admo- 
litions  of  those  qualified  to  advise.  No  spot  on 
jartb  is  probably  more  favorable  to  long  life  than 


I *few  England  ;  but  the  predominance  of  transat 
antic  fasliions  rt-hich  were  by  no  means  designed  ]  economy  in  grinding  and  cooking  food.     The  ex 


On  tut  utility  and  best  method  of  cook- 
ing FOOD  FOR  domestic  ANIMALS. —  Tliis  subject 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  practical  men  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country  for  many  years,  and  it 
is  a  branch  of  rural  economy  at  all  times  worthy 
the  careful  investigation  of  the  fanner.  The 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland  have,  in  a  manner, 
directed  the  public  attention  to  the  comparative 
advantages  of  farm-stock  with  prepared  or  uni)re- 
I>arcd  food,  and  have,  by  liberal  premiums,  induc- 
ed numerous  experiments  to  be  actually  made, 
anil  elicited  much  valuable  information.  The 
conclusions  which  have  been  drawn  from  these 
and  other  experiments  seem  to  be, — 

1.  That  a  great  saving,  some  say  one  half  or 
more,  is  effected  by  cutting  the  dry  fodder  for 
horses  and  neat  cattle,  and  feeding  it  with  their 
provender  or  grain,  in  two  or  three  daily  messes, 
in  mangers.  Not  that  the  food  is  thereby  enhanc- 
ed in  its  inherent  properties  but  that  given  in  this 
way  it  all  tells —  is  all  cons\imed,  all  digested,  all 
converted  into  nutriment.  There  is  comparative- 
ly none  wasted,  or  voided,  without  having  benefit- 
ed the  animal.  In  the  ordinary  mode  of  feeding 
in  racks,  yards,  and  in  open  fields  at  stacks,  it  is 
well  known  much  is  lost,  from  the  difficulty  of 
masticating  uncut  hay-straw  and  stalks,  and  from 
its  being  trodden  under  the  feet  of  animals  and 
spoilt.  Much  labor  is  besides  saved  to  the  animal, 
as  cut  food  requires  less  niHStication,  and  the  ani- 
mal enjoys  a  long  period  of  rest. 

2.  That  grain  and  pulse,  as  cattle  food,  is  en- 
hanced in  value  by  being  ground  or  bruiseil  before 
it  is  fed  out,  so  much  as  to  warrant  the  expense 
of  sending  it  to  mill,  and  the  deduction  of  toil.  In- 
dian corn,  oats,  rye,  and  other  grain,  given  to 
farm  animals  in  a  dry,  unbroken  state,  it  must 
have  been  observed  by  every  one,  particularly 
when  the  animal  is  high  fed,  are  often  voided  in 
a  half  or  wholly  undigested  state,  and  virtually 
lost.  This  does  not  happen  when  the  grain  has 
been  ground. 

3.  That  although  roots,  as  ruta  baga,  mangel 
wurtzel  and  potatoes,  are  improved  as  fattening 
materials  for  neat  cattle,  by  cooking,  the  advanta- 
ges hardly  counterbslancc  the  extra  expense  of 
labor  and  fuel. 

4.  That  for  working  horses,  cooking  the  roots 
we  have  enumerated,  and  feeding  them  with  cut 
hay  and  straw,  is  of  manifest  advantage  ;  and  that 
thus  fed  they  supersede  the  necessity  of  grain. 

5.  That  in  fattening   hogs,    there    is    decided 


ponmcnts  upon  t!,.,  •  d.jcct  arc  many  and  conclu- 
sive. S.)me  estimate  the  saving  nt  one  half  the 
quantity  of  food.—  Taking  into  account  the  vari- 
ous materials  on  a  farm,  which  may  thus  bo  turn- 
c.l  to  account,  wc  are  satisfied  that  one-half  the 
cost  of  making  pork  may  in  this  way  be  saved, 
bwme  are  voracious  animals,  and  will  eat  more 
than  their  stomachs  can  digest,  unless  assisted  by 
the  cooking  process.  There  are  upon  the  farm 
many  refuse  matters, as  pum,;kins,  squashes,  small 
l.otatoes,  early  and  defective  apples  and  apple 
pomace,  which  arc  of  little  value,  except  as  hoc' 
food,  but  which  if  well  husbamJed,  cooked  and 
mixed  with  ground  provender,  contribute  essen- 
tially to  cheapen  our  pork.  It  has  been  question- 
ed  whether  the  articles  we  have  enumerated  are 
nutritive  to  jigs,  when  given  in  their  raw  state  • 
while  a!I  admit,  who  have  made  the  experiment' 
that  they  are  highly  so  when  cooked.  Cooking 
undoubtedly  adds  to  their  nutritive  properties,  as 
It  does  to  the  nutritive  properties  of  Indian  meal 
— Mbamj   Cuitivalor. 


1  HE  Corn  Crop.  —  All,  or  nearly  all  the  ac- 
counts we  have  published,  of  great  products  of 
Indian  corn,  agree  in  two  particulars,  viz  :  in  not 
using  the  plough  in  the  after  culture,  and  in  not 
earthing,  or  but  slightly,  the  hills.  These  results 
go  to  demonstrate,  that  the  entire  roots  are  essen- 
tial to  the  vigor  of  the  crop  ;  and  that  roots  to  en- 
able them  to  perform  their  functions  as  nature  de- 
signed, must  be  near  the  surface.  If  the  roots 
are  severed  with  the  plough,  in  dressing  the  croj), 
the  plants  are  deprived  of  a  ])orlion  of  their  nour- 
ishment; and  if  they  are  buried  deep  by  billing, 
the  plant  is  partially  exhausted  in  throwing  out  a 
new  set  near  the  surface,  where  alone  they  can 
perform  nil  their  ofHces.  There  is  another  mate- 
rial advantage  in  this  mode  of  cultivating  the  corn 
crop —  it  saves  a  vast  deal  of  manual  labor. 

There  is  another  question  of  interest  to  farmers, 
which  relates  to  the  mode  of  harvesting  the  crop,' 
that  is,  whether  it  is  best  to  top  the  stalks,  cut  the' 
whole  at  the  ground  when  the  grain  is  glazed,  or 
cut  the  whole  when  the  grain  has  fully  ripened. 
We  have  stated  the  experiments  of  Mr  Clark,  of 
Northampton,  one  of  the  best  practical  farmers  of 
cur  county,  and  of  other  gentlemen,  showing 
that  the  grain  suffers  a  diminution  of  six  or  ei<'ht 
bushels  to  the  acre,  by  topping  the  stalks ;  a'nd 
there  seems  to  be  no  counterbalancing  benefit  to 
the  fodder,  unless  at  the  expense  of  carrying  the 
stalks  to  the  borders  of  the  field,  that  they  may  be 
secured  before  the  crop  is  gathered,  and  before 
they  become  blanched  and  half  ruined.  And  it 
is  no  protection  against  early  autumnal  frosts,  but 
rather  exposes  unripened  grain  to  be  more  injur- 
ed. Hence  so  far  as  regards  these  two  modes,  all 
who  have  made  a  comparison,  seem  to  concur  in 
the  opinion,  that  stripping  the  corn  of  its  tops  and 
leaves,  is  a  bad  yracuce.  —  Cultivator. 


1  he  depth  of  water  in  some  of  the  great  lakes 
in  the  West,  is  represented  by  travellers  as  being 
very  great.  There  are  ports  of  Lake  Superior,  as 
well  as  Huron  and  Michigan,  where  the  depth  of 
the  water  is  150  fathoms.  The  deepest  water  in 
Lake  Erie  is  about  thirty  five  fathoms.  In  Lake 
St  Clair,  the  water  is  quite  shoal,  rarely  exceeding 
four  fathoms. 

Cure  for  Scratches. —  White  lead,  prepared  in  oil 
for  painting,  well  put  on  with  a  brush.  On  appli- 
cation generally  produces  a  cure. — Pough.  Jour. 
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FARMERS'  WORK. 

After  Sheep  are  washed,  and  previous  to  shearing 
them,  they  should  be  kepi  some  days  in  a  clean  pasture, 
that  their  woo!  may  imbibe  some  of  the  oil,  which  is  lost  i 
in  washing.  This  will  cause  the  shearing  to  be  done 
with  more  ease  and  expedition, and  less  oil  will  be  ne- j 
cessary  to  prepare  the  wool  for  manufacturing.  Great 
care  should  be  taUcn  not  to  cut  t\w  Sheep  in  shearing, 
but  if  this  should  happen,  Mr  Livingston  recommends 
the  application  of  a  Utile  tar  from  tiie  tar  bucUet,  which 
contains  some  mi.xture  of  grease,  and  a  little  of  the  dust 
of  charcoal  over  it.  The  Farmers  Guide  advises  to  use 
a  mixture  of  tar,  fresh  butter  and  sulphur. 

It  has  been  recommended  and  was  formerly  the  prac- 
tice by  Sheep-owners,  immediately  after  shearing  Sheep 
to  smear  their  bodies  with  some  ointment,  in  whicii  the 
chief  ingredient  was  tar.  This,  however,  was  found  to 
cause  a  waste  of  the  wool  in  carding  and  manufacturing 
it  into  cloth,  and  was,  therefore,  abandoned.  Cut  if  the 
tnr  is  mixed  with  a  suflicicnt  quantity  of  some  greasy 
substance,  the  benefit  may  be  obtamed  without  injury. 
A  mixture  may  be  made,  which  will  preserve  Sheep 
against  ticks  and  scab,  and  increase  the  growth  of  the 
wool  without  any  damage  resulting  to  the  animal  or  its 
fleece. 

A  writer  on  wool,  in  Rees'  Cyclopedia  recommends 
a  composition  much  used  in  Northumberland,  Eng,  and 
gives  the  following  directions  for  forming  it.  "  From 
sixteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  butter,  [probably  lard  would 
do  as  well]  are  placed  over  a  gentle  fire  and  melted  ;  a 
gallon  of  tar  is  thnn  added,  and  the  mixture  is  stirred 
with  a  stick  until  the  lar  and  butter  are  well  combined, 
and  form  a  soft  tenacious  ointment."  Some  skill  is  re- 
quired in  its  application.  The  locks  should  be  divided 
and  the  ointment  applied  directly  to  the  skin.  It  does 
no  good  to  apply  it  to  the  outside  of  the  wool,  but  it 
must  come  in  contact  with  the  skin.  This  is  best  ef- 
fected by  opening  the  wool  along  the  neck  and  back  and 
applying  the  ointment  with  the  finger.  If  is  thus  applied 
in  a  manner,  which  will  cause  it  to  spread  all  over  the 
body.  Tho  quantity  laid  on  each  animal  varies  in  differ- 
ent districts.  In  the  lighter  mode  of  greasing,  one  gal- 
lon of  tar,  and  twenty  pounds  of  butter  will  be  sufficient 
for  fifty  Sheep.  In  Scotland,  where  the  greasing  is  ap- 
plied merely  to  preserve  the  animal  from  inclemency  of 
the  climate,a  much  larger  proportion  of  tar  is  used.  This 
would  be  very  injurious  to  the  wool,  were  it  any  other 
but  the  coarsest  kind.  To  derive  the  greatest  advantage 
from  the  ointment,  both  to  the  wool  and  to  the  Sheep,  it 
should  be  applied  immediately  after  shearing,  and  again 
on  the  approach  of  winter.  By  the  first  greasing  the 
wool  will  be  kept  soft  and  moist  during  the  heats  of  July 
and  August,  and  the  top  of  the  staple  will  not  become 
harsh  and  discolored.  One  advantage  of  greasing  im. 
mediately  after  shearing  consists  in  its  destroying  the 
Sheeptick.  It  also  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  diseases 
of  the  skin  and  secure  it  against  the  bite  of  the  fly. 

Mr  J.  Nelson  published  the  following  reccipe  for  stab 
in  Sheep  [N.  E.  Farmer,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  205]  which,  per- 
hap  ,  miglit  answer  a  still  better  purpose  :  "  Take  three 
gallons  of  tor  and  three  gallons  of  train  oil,  boiled  to- 
gether, to  which  add  three  pounds  of  roll  brimstone  fine- 
ly powdered  and  stirred  in.*'  This  quantity  is  sufBcient 
<orninety  sheep.  It  is  poured  on  witji  a  pitcher  or  la- 
dle from  the  top  of  the  back  bone  to  the  tail. 

When  the  object  is  solely  the  destruction  of  ticks 


strong  decoction  of  tobacco  is  probably  as  good  an  appli- 
cation as  can  be  used.  Lambs  often  suffer  much  from 
ticks,  after  the  Sheep  are  sheared  ;  as  the  ticks  which  are 
driven  from  the  old  Sheep  take  refuge  in  the  lambs  ; 
and  it  will,  therefore,  be  advis.ible  to  make  use  of  the 
same  applications  for  the  lambs  which  you  apply  to  their 
elders. 

A  writer  for  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  10,  says: 
"If  the  following  simple  remedy  "  (agrinst  ticks)  "  is 
tried  it  will  be  found  more  efficacious  than  any  tobacco 
ablutions  which  have  been  recommended.  Catch  the 
Sherp  and  open  the  wool  on  the  back  of  the  neck  and 
shoulders  and  sprinkle  about  a  tea  spoonful  of  Scotch 
snuff  and  every  tick  on  the  Sheep  will  he  dead  in  twenty 
four  hours.  As  the  Sheep  are  now  [July  11th]  destitute 
of  their  fleeces  the  lambs  ought  to  be  all  caught  and  well 
snuffed  in  this  way  as  they  will  be  kepi  poor  by  the  ticks 
which  will  now  leave  their  mothers  and  take  to  them 
for  a  warmer  shelter." 

Housing  sheep  at  night,  and  providing  for  them  a 
shelter  during  the  day  from  the  rain  and  sun  preserves 
and  improves  the  wool  and  conduces  to  the  health  of  the 
animal ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  regularity  of  the  tem- 
perature in  which  the  Sheep  are  kept,  and  to  the  regular 
supply  of  nourishment  which  they  receive,  will  the  hair 
or  fibre  of  the  wool  preserve  a  regular  degree  of  fine- 
ness. 


To  Friends,  Correspondents,  S/-C. — A  gentleman,  who 
has  favored  the  editor  with  a  letter  from  Burlington,  Vt. 
requesting  information  relative  to  a  Factory,  which  he 
thinks  is  situated  in  Cliarlestown  "  appropriated  to  the 
purpose  of  hatching  ducks'  eggs  by  steam  "  is  respect- 
fully infc)rrned  that  we  know  of  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Such  a  thing,  may,  however,  be  in  existence,  and,  if  so, 
and  we  can  obtain  information  on  the  subject,  we  will 
forward  it  to  his  address. 


Elegant  Apples. — We  received  two  or  three  weeks 
since,  choice  specimens  of  several  varieties  of  fine  ap- 
ples. They  were  from  our  highly  esteemed  friend  and 
excellent  cultivator,  Gorham  Paksons,  Esq.  by  the  hand 
of  another  gentleman,  Mr|JoNATHAN  Winship,  to  whom 
we  have  often  been  indebted  for  similar  favors.  The  va- 
rialies  were  "  The  old  fashioned  Kentish  Pearmains, 
Maryland  Pip  lins,  Hubhardston  Nonsuch  and  Golden 
Pippins,  '  all  excellent  and  meriting  our  grateful  ac- 
knowleilgments. 


Giant  Asparagus. — Mr  Samoel  Pond,  of  Cambridge 
port,  has  favored  us  with  a  sample  of  his  new  kind  of 
asparagus,  whicli  in  size  and  flavor  exceeds  any  thing  of 
the  sort  which  ever  pleased  the  pallate  of  a  man  of  taste. 
The  best  manufactures  of  our  author's  shop,  or  author- 
ship, are  at  the  service  of  Mr  Pond  in  return  for  the  fore- 
going favor. 


ftloRE  SEVEN  YEARS  PoMPKiN  Seeijs  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  M.  C. 

We  are. under  pre-eminent  obligations  to  that  gentle- 
man's  reiterated  favors,  and  will  distribute  his  donations 
according  to  genuine  republican  principles ;  to  wit, 
small  parcels  to  each  of  a  good  many  capital  cultivators, 
so  as  to  effect  '  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.'' 


Canada  Thistle.— Either  of  the  two  following  meth- 
ods^methods  whicli  have  the  sanction  of  both  philoso- 
phy and  experience  — will,  if  thoroughly  carried  out,  ef- 
fectually destroy  the  thistle  ;  and  to  one  or  the  other  of 
these  ways,  farmers  who  wish  to  rid  themselves  of  this 
nuisance,  may  resort  with  confidence.  The  first  meth- 
od is  by  summer  fallowing      We  do  not  mean  fallowing, 


as  it  is  generally  practised  ,viz  :  ploughing  up  the  ground 
twice  or  thrice  in  the  season  perhaps  ;  but  commencing 
with  the  plough  as  soon  as  the  thistles  show  themselves 
in  Ihe  spring,  and  repeating  the  operation  as  often  as 
they  appe  ir  above  ground,  which  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
summer  will  bo  as  often  as  once  a  fortnight.  The  only 
rule  is  to  keep  them  constantly  under  ;  none  must  be  al- 
lowed to  shoot ;  and  if  this  system  is  faithfully  adhered  to, 
the  thistles  will  soon  be  at  an  end.  We  know  this  meth- 
od requires  considerable  labor  and  care,  and  prevents  the 
use  of  the  land  for  a  spring  or  summer  crop;  but  these 
are  minor  considerations  compared  with  the  certainty  of 
destroying  the  thistle. 

The  other  cfi'cctual  method,  and  iho  one  which  we 
would  advise  in  most  eases  to  be  pursued,  is  to  jdough 
the  thistle  ground  thoroughly,  if  in  the  fall  so  much  the 
better,  and  in  tho  spring,  after  the  necessary  preparation, 
plant  the  ground  with  potatoes  or  corn.  These  may  be 
hoed  in  the  usual  manner  two  or  three  times,  only  tak- 
ing particular  care  that  not  a  plant  escapes  the  hoe,  and 
pulling  by  hand  those  that  grow  in  the  hills,  so  that  in 
no  case  a  shoot  shall  be  left  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  After  the  corn  and  potatoes  have  attained  some 
size,  their  growth  has  a  tendency  to  check  the  thistle, 
and  the  scattering  plants  that  appear  must  be  exterminat- 
ed by  going  over  the  ground  as  often  as  their  springing 
up  shall  render  such  an  operation  necessary.  To  cut 
these  scattering  thistles,  and  the  deeper  they  can  be  cut 
the  better,  an  instrument  made  something  like  a  chisel, 
with  a  long  handle,  will  be  found  very  useful.  The 
greatest  danger  to  be  apprehended  in  this  mode  of  de- 
stroying the  thistle  is,  that  some  plants  may  be  over- 
looked in  the  hills,  and  by  thus  giving  the  roots  time  tc 
recruit  nearly  or  quite  undo  all  that  has  been  done.  Wt 
wish  here  to  repeat,  and  impress  upon  the  mind  of  everj 
farmer  who  engages  in  the  destruction  of  the  Canadi 
Thistle,  that  the  grand  seeret  lies  in  adopting  a  plan  0 
operation  which  shall  give  them  no  resting  place,  ni 
breathing  time.  No  halfway  measures  can  be  eftectaal 
ploughing,  if  not  often  repeated,  only  scatters  them  thi 
more,  and  hoeing  will  be  equally  useless  if  not  carefuU" 
persevered  in.  The  method  of  destroying  by  plantini 
and  repeated  hoeings  has  this  advaniage,  that  while  i 
well  performed  it  is  equally  successful  with  summer  fal 
lowing,  the  crop  will  in  most  cases  pay  the  extra  expens' 
incurred,  while  naked  fallowing  returns  little  or  nothinj 
for  the  additional  work  expended. 

The  time  however  to  attack  the  thistle  is  on  its  first  ap 
pearance,  and  never  to  wait  until  the  horizontal  shoot 
are  formed,  and  the  train  laid  for  a  century  of  evils.  Th 
seedling  thistle  is  as  easily  destroyed  as  any  weed  of  th 
garden  or  field  ;  and  even  after  it  has  begun  to  sprea' 
for  a  single  season  or  so,  no  great  effort  is  required  to  kil 
them,  tint  when  a  farm  is  half  covered,  and  plague  spot 
of  an  acre  or  two  abound,  then  they  cannot  be  put  dow 
without  great  care  and  labor,  in  all  evils  precaution  I 
better  than  care,  and  we  advise  farmers,  one  and  all,  m 
to  overlook  the  first  appearance  of  the  thistle  ;  let  lb 
spot  where  they  are  discovered  be  carefully  marked,  an 
by  occasionally  visiting  the  spot,  and  cutting  them  heloi 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  pulling  them  by  hand,  whic 
may  then  easily  be  done,  one  season  will  be  the  last.  Th 
evil  produced  by  the  Canada  thistle  is  great;  it  is  aU 
rapidly  increasing,  and  unless  extra  exertions  are  usei 
will  soon  become  most  formidable.  It  is  not  howcvf 
hopeless,  and  in  this  case  as  in  all  others,  "  nil  despa 
undo'"  should  he  the  motto  of  every  farmer. —  Gen.  Fa 


Texas. — The  last  mail  fully  confirms  the  intelligenc 
that  the  Mexican  army  had  been  defeated  by  Gen  Hou 
ton,Sante  Anna  taken,  and  Gen  Cos  and  about  500  nu 
killed  in  the  battle. 
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BRIGHTON  MARKKT,— MoNDAv,  May  '23,  1836. 
Reported  lor  the  Oaily  Advertiser  &.  Patriot. 

At  market,  108  Bed  Cattle,  18  Cows  ami  Calves,  75 
Sheen,  nnd  :U10  Swine.  48  Beef  Catllc  unsold.  Also 
43  leli  within  a  few  miles  of  the  market. 

Pricks.  Beef  Caltle — Last  week's  prices  for  a  like 
quality  were  well  supported.  We  noticed  a  few  extra 
and  very  fine  taken  at  ols  ;  first  quality  at  4tis  a  4ys()d  ; 
second  qualily  41s3d  a  44s3d  :   lliird  quality  3Gs  a  31>s. 

Cows  and  Calves— Sales  at  $21,  24,  3*2,  35,  40  and  43. 

Sheep — No  sales  eftected  at  the  close  of  the  market. 

Swine — Prices  have  declined  a  Iittlt» ;  a  very  few  pur- 
chasers to  peddle.  We  quote  selected  lots  8  for  Sows 
and  0  for  Barrows  ;  two  lots  Barrows,  not  selected,  8 
and  8  1-2.     At  retaiU>  and  10. 

Horses— We  noticed  sales  as  follows;  $50,75,  125, 
150,  155  and  178. 


FRKNCH  SUGAR  BEGT  aud  ^lULBERRY  SKED. 

\VM.  PKINCE  5.  SONS,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  have  im- 
ported a  few  liundrecl  pounds  oi'  ihe  yellow  and  wliiie  Sugar 
Beet  Seed,  which  they  supply  at  Si  per  lb.  This  vegetable 
bids  fair  to  become  an  object  of  extensive  culture  throughout 
our  country  for  the  manuiaclure  of  sugar. 

Also,  2UG  lbs.  genuine  white  Italian  Mulberry  Seed,  crop 
1835,  an  article  so  rare  at  the  present  moment,  as  scarcely  to 
be  obtainable  elsewhere  ;  and  it  is  with  pleasure  we  announce 
to  our  correspondents  thai  they  will  not  be  disappointed  when 
they  apply  l"  us  for  this  rare  article. 

Chin'.se  Mulberry  Trees  and  Cutiings  by  100  and  1000— 
Apply  by  mail  direct  to  us. 

650  bushels  Whitelield  Heans  of  a  very  prolific  variety  aud 
of  excellent  quality  by  Baircl  oi  Tierce. 

Miiy  -25.  '  Ht 

no  ACRBS 

Of  the  best  land  in  Uoxbury,  for  sale,  situated  on  Brush 
Hill  Turnpike,  about  4  miles  Irom  th3  city,  near  Grove  Hall, 
together  with  all  the  buildings  thereon,  comprising  a  conve- 
nieul  dwelling  house,  2  hams,  one  of  which  has  a  cellar,  and 
is  capcibie  o*'  holding  100  tons  of  hay,  with  an  inexhaustible 
well  of  soft  water  contiguous — a  mill  house — corn  barn,  sheds, 
&,c. — large,  valuable  orchards  of  inoculated  fruit  trees  of 
all  kinds, — a  nursery  of  young  trees- — gooseberries,  currants, 
&c.  The  land  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  Mulberry 
and  is  accessible  by  two  roarls.  For  further  particulars  en- 
quire of  Charles  Mclnlire,  No. 5,  t^xchange  street,  Boston,  or 
of  Ihe  subscriber  on  the  premises. 

THOS.  H  DARLING. 

Roxbury,  May'iSd,  1836. 


supe:rb  doublb  dahl.xas. 

Among  which   are  the  following  beautiful   varieties, — all 

WARRAN  t'ED    l>Ot;BLE. 

Lord  Lvndhurst,  50  cts.  Sulphuria  Excelsa,  Exquisite 
Yellow,  7o  els.  Queen  of  the  Dahlias,  I  30.  Levick's  In- 
comparable, petals  scarlet  lipped,  1  00.  Widnall's  Flora,  fine 
quilled  Rose,  1  00.  Widnall's  Dark  Purple,  1  00.  Widnall's 
PIulus,  ro-tv  purple.  1  00.  Grand  Uuke  of  Tuscany,  black, 
75  cts  Queen  of  the  Yellow,  75  cts.  Tyso's  Matilda,  fine 
lilac,  75  CIS.  Felgate's  Negro,  fine  black,  1  00.  For  sale  at 
the  Seed  Store,  connected  with  the  New  England  Farmer, 
Nos.  51  and  52,  North  Market  street. 

May  25. 


WANTED, 

A  man  thctroughl}' qualified  to  take  the  management  and 
work  on  a  sma  I  Farm.  A  married  man  will  be  preferred  if 
the  wife  can  undertake  the  cooking  and  washing  of  a  small 
family.  The  best  of  leforences  will  be  required  to  such  per- 
sons with  whom  they  have  lived,  as  to  capabilities  and  cliar- 
acter.  Letters  addressed  post  paid  to  box  265  New  Haven, 
or  application  to  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  will  be  attend- 
ed to  May  25. 


SILIC  VrORMS  EGGS. 

Just  received  at  the  New  England  Seed  Ju'lore,  a  few   thou- 


sands of  Silk  Worms  Eg^ 
2  crops  a  year.  Black  and  Ma 
to  2  00  per  paper. 


differcut    vf 
imoth,  in  paper 


rieties  White, 
,  from  25  cts. 
May  25. 


SIZiK  COCOONS. 

The  highest  market  prices  will  be  paid  for  any  quantity  of 
SilkCopoous.  Apply  at  the  New  England  Seed  Siorc,  Nos. 
51  and  52,  North  Market  street. 

May  25.  if 

FRENCH   SUGAR  BEET. 

A  valuable  root  for  the  table  when  young,  and  for  Cattle 
when  fully  grown  ;  Vi^ry  productive.  2  to  2  1-2  lbs.  will  seed 
an  acre.  For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store,  51  and  52,  North  Mar- 
ket street.  may  25. 


CARROT  SEED. 

For  sole  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  250  lbs.  vi  ry  fine 
Long  Orange  Carrot  Seed.  Every  farmer  knows  the  value 
of  carrots  as  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle.  It  is  cidculaltd 
that  one  bushel  of  them,  is  fully  equal  to  one  bushel  of  oats. 
They  produce  on  an  average  500  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
seed  may  be  sown  to  the  20lh  of  June.  May  18. 


PHINNEV  CORN. 

For  sale,  a  few  bushels  of  this  superior  Early  Corn,  recom'- 
mcnded  in  the  current  volume  of  the  New  England  Farmer, 
by  Capt.  Daniel  Chandler.     I^ricc  g3  per  bushel.     May  18. 


MORUS  MUI^TICAULIS  SEED. 

Just  received  fresh  from  Canton,  per  the  Neponset,  a 
juantity  of  Genuine  ChinesK  Mulberry  Seed.  This  seed  is 
undoubtedly  of  the  growth  of  1835.  It  was  thoroughly  tested 
m  Canton  by  the  gentlen-an  who  imported  it,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  genuineness,  or  the  quality  of  the  seed,  and  its 
vitality.  One  ounce  of  seed  will  give  about  5000  trees.  For 
sale  at  Barrett's  New  England  Seed  Store,  Nos.  51  and  52 
North  Market  street.  Boston.  May  11. 


NATIVE  FOREST  TREES. 

The  subscriber  will  furnish  the  following  kinds  of  Native 
Forest  Trees  rr()m  the  vicinity  of  Bangor,  Maine,  and  ship 
them  carefully,  according  to  orders,  vIzT:  Silver  Firs,  (from 
2  to  3  feet  high);  Elms,  (from  5  to  25  feet);  Rock  Maples, 
(from  5  to  25  leet)  ;  Mountain  Ash,  (from  5  to  25  feel)  ; 
Spruce,  Sumachs,  Pines,  and  Cedars,  Red  Cherry,  Sugar 
Plums,  and  Junipers.  Also  Seed  of  the  above  trees  furnished 
in  their  season.  Any  orders  addressed  to  Ihe  subscriber. 
Seedsman  at  Bangor,  or  left  at  Geo.  C.  Barrett's  New  Englaitd 
Seed  Store.  Boston,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

Bangor,  May  2,  1836.  WM.  B.  HARLOW. 


WINSHIPS'  ESTABLISHMENT. 

All  orders  forwarded  by  mail  will  be  executed  with  promot- 
ness,  or  plants  may  be  selected  by  persons  visiting  the  Nur- 
series. 

Just  received  from  Europe,  a  large  quantity  of  productions, 
among  them,  new  and  superior  Gooseberry  Trees,  from  Scot- 
laud,  with  specimens  of  iruit  preserved  in  alcohol. 

SILVER  LEAF  ABKLE  TREES,  a  suitable,  and  very 
ornamental  for  islands,  sea  coasts,  or  public  grounds,  at  rea- 
sonable rates,  by  the  hundred  or  thousand  ;  remarkable  for 
its  beauty  and  quick  and  vigorous  grow.h, 

Brighton,  April  13. 


FARM  FOR    SALE. 

For  sale  a  Farm  in  Bedlord,  County  of  Middlesex,  17  miles 
from  Boston  and  10  from  Lowell,  containing  104  acres  ii»clu- 
ding  about  15  acres  covered  with  a  valuable  growth  of  woOd 
which  has  been  preserved  with  great  care  for  ine  last  20 years, 
the  garden  contains  about  3  acres  under  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion and  is  furnished  with  a  great  variety  of  flowers  aud 
shrubs  which  have  been  collected  at  much  labor  and  expence; 
attached  to  the  garden  is  a  Green  House  filled  with  thrifty 
bearing  Grape  Vines,  and  choice  and  valuable  plants  which 
will  be  sold  or  not  as  the  purchaser  may  choose.  Tlie  Farm 
is  under  good  cultivation  and  together  with  the  Garden  is 
stocked  with  the  choicest  Fruits,  such  as  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  Quinces,  Plums,  Strawberries  of  various  kinds. 
Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  &.c  &:c.,  which  the  present  owner 
lias  spared  no  expeuce  in  obtaining.  The  Farm  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Concord  River,  which  is  well  supplied  with 
fish,  and  the  country  around  abounds  with  game,  making  it  a 
desirable  retreat  to  the  gentleman  who  is  (ond  of  fishing  or 
shooting. 

Possession  will  he  given  on  the  1st  April  next — for  terms, 
which  will  be  liberal,  apply  to  the  subscriber  in  Boston  oral 
the  Farm.  JAMES  VILA. 


CHINESE   MULBERRY    CUTTINGS. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store .  may  25. 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


COBRECTKD    WITH   GREAT    CAREj  WEEKLY. 


Appi.es,     Russelts  and  IJaldwins. 
Beans,  white,  .... 
IIekf,  mess, 

Cargo,  No.  1. 

prime,         .        .         .         , 
Beeswax,  (Atnerictn)     . 
Butter  store,  No,  1        ,    .        . 
Cheese,  new  milk,  . 
Feathers,  northern,  geese, 
southern,  geese, 
Flax,  American, 
Fish,  Cod, 

Flour,  Genesee,      .         .     cash 
Baltimore,  Ht)ward  street, 
Baltimore,  wharf, 
Alexandria,        . 
Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow  n(»ne 
southern  flat  yellow 
while, 
Rye,  northern, 
Barley, 

Oats,  nor  hern, .     (prime) 
Hay,  best  English,  per  ton  of  2000  lbs 
ear5tern  screwed,   . 
hard  pressed,    . 
Honey, 
Hops,  Isl  qualily 

2d  qualily    . 

Lard,  Boston,  1st  sort,     . 

southern,  1st  sort, 

Leathek,  slaughter,  sole, 

do.        upper, 

dry  hide,  sole, 

do.        upper,  . 
Philadelphia,  sole. 
Baltimore,  sole,  . 
Lime,  best  sflrt. 
Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  of  £200  lbs, 
Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  extra  clear,  . 
Navy,  mess.  . 
bone,  middlings,  scarce. 
Seeds,  Herd's  Grass, 
Red  Top, 

Red  Clover,  northern. 
Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 
Talluw,  tried, 

Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces,     . 

American,  full  blood,  washed, 

do.         3-4ths  do. 

do.         1-2  do. 

do.         1-4  and  common 

Native  washed 

f  Pulled  superfine, 
1st  Lambs,    . 
2d      do. 
3d      do, 
1st  Spinning,     . 
wool  is  generally  3  cts. 


OSAGE  ORANGE,  &c. 

Nursery  of  Wi/luwi  Keitrick,  at  Nonantvm  HiU,  Neioton. 

OSAGE  ORANGE— A/(ic/«r«  aiirantir.a.  A  hardy  tree, 
and  one  of  the  most  ornamental  ol  all  our  native  trees.  It 
bears  striking  resemblance  to  the  orange  Iree.  The  frnil. 
which  is  not  eatable,  is  large  like  an  orange,  and  ol  a  go'd 
color  and  splendid.  The  wood  produces  fine  yellow  dye,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  tough  strong,  and  elastic  of  all  the  w  jods  ; 
it  is  called  Bow  Wood,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  durable 
timber  in  the  world,  and  for  ship  timber  is  preferred  to  live 
oak.  The  wood,  like  that  of  the  orange,  is  armed  wttli  long, 
sharp,  spines,  and  makes  the  strongest  and  most  beautiful  of 
all  hedges.  The  trees  are  some  male  and  some  female,  there- 
fore requiring  more  than  one  for  the  pioduclion  of  fruit;  bul 
these  cannot  be  distinguished  when  young.  Price  30  cts.  each, 
and  p,00adozen. 

— also — 

LANCASHIRE  GOOSEBERRIES.  A  new  importation  of 
finest  Lancashire  Gooseberries,  is  just  received.  Price  ^3  a 
dozen. 

— also — 

COCKSPUR,  OR  NEW  CASTLE  THORNS  FOR 
HEDGES.  A  new  supply  of  this  beautiful  plant  is  just  r- 
ceived  and  may  now  be  had  if  applied  for  sdoii.  Hedges  of 
this  plant  have  been  proved  by  John  Prince,  Esq.  o(  Roxbury, 
and  tliesp,  during  17  years,  have  never  been  annoved  by  the 
destructive  borer.  Plants  young,  and  worth  ^10  a  1000. 
Orders  sent  by  mail,  post  paid,  will  be  promptly  executed. 

Double  Dahlias  of  fine  varieties,  are  now  ready  for  d-livery. 
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PROVISION    MARKET. 


RETAIL    PRICES. 

Hams,  northern,  ,  . 

souihern,  and  western, 
Pork,  whole  liogs, 

PoCLTRY,      . 

Butter, (tub)    . 

IiMnp  .  ,  • 

Cggs, 
Potatoes, 
Cider, 
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bushel 

45 

barrel 

250 

BOUND  VOIiUMES  OP  THE  SILK  MANUAI,. 

For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  New  England 
Seed  store,  the  first  volume  of  Ihe  Silk  Manual  and  Practical 
Farmer,  neatly  bound.     Price  62^  cents. 

Tile  booh  contains  192  pages,  and  a  great  amount  of  val- 
uable information  on  the  subject  of  Silk  Culture.  It  is  deci- 
dedly the  cheapest  book,  extant,  that  treats  upon  that  subject 

May  4. 


TERRIBLE  TRACTORATION. 

Just  published  and  for  sale  by  Tuttle,  Weeks  &  Dennett, 
School  street,  and  at  the  Farmer  Office,  Terrible  Tractoration 
and  other  Poems,  by  Christopher  Caustic,  M.  D.,  and  mem- 
ber of  no  less  than  Nineteen  very  learned  Societies.  Third 
American  Editijn. 

April  27. 


FOR  SALE, 

25  bushels  of  the  Si  Helena  Potatoes. 
Cambridgeporl,  Way  4. 


H.  VAUDINE. 
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N  E  W  E  N  G  L  A  N  D   K  A  !l  M  K  R . 


IviNTER  AND  SPRING. 

BY    MISS    H.    V.    GOULD. 

"Adieu!"  Father  Winter  sadly  said 

Tothe  world,  when  about  withdrawing. 

With  his  old  white  wig  half  off  his  head, 
And  his  iciele  fingera  thawing. 

"  Adieu!  I  am  going  to  rocks  and  caves. 

And  must  leave  all  here  behind  me; 
Or,  perhaps  I  shall  sink  in  the  Northern  waves. 

So  deep  that  none  can  find  me." 
..  Good  luck!  good  luck,  to  your  hoary  locks!" 

Said  the  gay  young  Spring,  advancing; 
You  may  take  your  rest  'mid 

While  I  o'er  the  earth  i 
"  But  there  is  not  a  spot  where  you  foot  hath  trod, 

You  liaril  and  clumsy  old  fellow, 
Not  a  hill,  nor  a  field,  nor  a  single  sod. 
But  I  must  make  haste  to  mellow. 

"  And  then  I  shall  carpet  them  o'er  with  grass, 

Which  will  look  so  bright  and  cheering, 
That  none  will  regret  they  let  you  pass 

Far  out  of  sight  and  of  hearing. 
"  The  fountains  that  you  locked  up  so  tight, 

When  I  shall  give  them  a  sunning. 
Will  sparkle  and  play  with  my  warmth  and  light, 

And  the  streams  will  set  to  running. 


lid  the  caves  and  rocks 
1  dancing. 


"  I'll  speak  in  the  earth  to  the  palsied  root. 

That  under  your  reign  was  sleeping; 
I'll  teach  it  the  way  in  the  dark  to  shoot, 

And  draws  out  the  vine  to  creeping. 

"  The  boughs  that  you  cased  so  close  in  ice 

It  was  chilling  e'en  to  behold  them. 
I'll  deck  all  over  with  buds  so  nice, 

My  breath  alone  can  unfold  them. 
"  And  when  all  the  trees  are  with  blossoms  dressed, 

And  the  bird  with  her  song  so  merry. 
Will  come  to  the  branches  to  build  her  nest, 

With  a  view  to  the  future  cherry. 
"  The  earth  will  show  her  loveliness. 

The  wonders  I  am  doing, 
While  the  skies  look  down,  with  a  smile,  to  bless 

The  way  that  I'm  pursuing!" 
Said  Winter,  "  Then  I  would  have  you  learn 

By  me,  my  gay  new-comer. 
To  push  off  too,  when  it  comes  yonr  turn, 

And  yield  your  place  to  Summer!" 

Discovery  of  an  Englishman,  icho  has  resided 
for  thirty  years  among  the  Savages  at  Port  Philip. 
— T!ie  fo!lov\'iiig  is  abridged  from  the  Van  Die- 
man's  Land  Magazine.  Tlio  circumstances  ap- 
pear to  have  excited  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
colony,  and  are  the  subject  of  a  leading  article  in 
the  Hobart  Town  Courier,  obligingly    forwarded 


ces  for  the  purpose  of  catching  fish  at  the  fall  of 
the  title.  Several  of  the  bark  shelters  or  wig- 
wams were  form.-d  in  a  superior  aud  comfortable 
manner,  tolerably  well  thatclied,  with  a  narrow 
opening  for  the  door  way,  and  fire  place  in  fr<  nt. 
1-ieces  of  wood  were  hollowed  or  scooped  out  to 
serve  as  calabashes  or  buckets  to  carry  water,  aud 
the  kangaroo  skins  were  neatly  joined  together 
with  regular  stitches,  and  cut  away  so  as  to  foini 
a  convenient  vesture.  The  settlers,  however,  had 
not  domiciled  themselves  in  their  new  position 
manv  days  when  these  and  various  other  indica- 
tions' of  ingenuity  were  satisfactorily  explained  by 
the  appearance  o(  a  white  man,  clothed  in  a  kan- 
garoo-skin cloak.  He  was  at  first  rather  timid 
in  his  approaches;  but  when  spoken  to  kindly, 
and  nftered  a  piece  of  bread,  he  threw  ofl"  his  re- 
servo,  and  afttr  eating  with  apparent  relish,  and 
looking  at  it  as  if  endeavoring  to  bring  something 
to  his  recollection,  he  exclaimed,  with  symptoms  of 
delitiht  glowing  in  his  face,  "bread  !" 

Other  English  words  soon  returned  to  his  mem- 
ory, and  he  "was  at  last  enabled  to  communicate, 
that  his  natne  was  William  Buckley,  that  he  had 
been  one  of  those  who  escaped  from  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  prisoners  by  the  ship  Ocean,  formed 
by  the  late  Col.  Collins,  in  attempting  agreeably 
to  the  instructions  of  the  British  Government,  to 
form  a  settlement  at  Port  Philip  in  1803  —  that  he 
had  lived  ever  since  with  the  tribe  of  the  aborigi- 
nes, whom  he  then  met  with  in  the  busli,  and 
over  whom  he  had  long  exercised  the  rule  of  a 
chief.  He  is  a  very  tall  man,  having  served  as  a 
grenadier  in  Holland  under  the  late  Duke  of  York, 
is  from  58  to  60  years  of  age,  and  in  excellent 
health.  Through  the  assistance  of  ti.e  new  set- 
tlers, lie  has  forwarded  a  petition  to  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  [iraying  for  a  pardon,  mainly  with  a 
view  we  presume,  to  enable  him  to  remain 
where  he  is,  and  to  rommunicate  the  result 
of  his  intimacy  with  that  interesting  country,  and 
the  many  valuable  discoveiies  which  he  had  made 
in  it.  This,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  his  Excellency 
has  been  kindly  pleased  to  grant,  impressing  at  the 
same  time  upon  him  the  exiiectation  that  he  will 
continue  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  maintain  amia- 
able  intercourse  between  the  tdiorigines  and  the 
whites,  for  he  had  already  been  the  means  of  pre- 
venting a  sanguinary  attack  of  his  tribe,  through 
misapprehensisn,  on  the  little  party  already  settled 
there.  In  a  philosophical  point  o(  view,  this  dis- 
covery is  truly  interesting,  aud  a  narrative  of  his 
various  vicissitudes,  during  his  long  sojourn,  well 
told,  would  rival  the  classic  work  of  Robinson 
Crusoe.  Two  other  prisoners  from  the  Ocean 
absconded  with  him,  but  he  had  never  seen  nor 
heard  of  them  since  the  end  of  the  first  twelve 
months  when  he  joined   the  Blacks. 


Seeds    fibi'   18S6. 

FOR  sale  a  the  Seed  Store  cunnecled  with  ihe  N.  E.  Far- 
mer Office 

200  bushels  finest  Early  Peas  j 


"  Mr  Bateman  and  others  had  removed  from 
Van  Dieman's  Land,  to  Port  Philip,  on  the  coast 
of  Newi^outh  Wales,  with  the  intention  of  estab- 
lishing themselves  there  as  settlers  and  large  sheep 
farmers.  Soon  after  their  arrival  they  were  struck 
with  the  stately  gait  of  the  natives  ;  by  the  color 
of  many,  and  the  European  countenances  of  some 
individuals,  and  by  tho  comparative  civilization 
which  prevailed.  Rude  embankments  with  tol- 
erable stone  facings  were  found  in  parts  construct- 
ed across  creeks  and  inlets,  with  convenient  slui- 


To  PRESKRVE  Books. — A  few  drops  of  any  per- 
fumed oil  will  secure  libraries  from  the  consuming 
eflects  of  mouiil  and  damp.  Russian  leather  which 
is  perfumed  with  the  tar  of  the  birch  tree,  never 
moulders  ;  and  the  merchants  suffer  large  bales  of 
this  leather  to  remain  in  the  London  docks,  know- 
ing that  it  cannot  sustain  any  injury  from  damp. 
This  manner  of  preserving  books  with  perfumed 
oil  was  known  to  the  ancients.  The  Romans  used 
oil  of  Cedar  to  preserve  valuable  manuscripts. 
Hence  the  expression  used  by  Horace,  »  Dt^a 
Cedro,"  meaning  any  work  worthy  of  being  an- 
nointed  with  cedar  oil,  or  in  other  words,  worthy 
of  being  preserved   and  remembered. 
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Large  Marrowfat  do  ; 
"        Dwarf  Blue  Imperial  do. ; 
'<        other  varieties  i 
■'        Best  Garden  Beans; 
"         Dwarf  and  Pole,  Early  and  Late,  do  ; 
,s.   superior  Long  Blood  Beet  Seed  ; 
"     Early  '1  urnip    "  "  " 

"     Cabliagc  Seed,  14  different  kinds ; 
"     Fine  Long  Orange  Carrot ; 
"     Early  Horn,  do. ; 
"     Common  Cucumber ; 
"     Long  Green,  do.; 
"     Earlv  and  Head  Leltnoes  ; 
"     Pure"  White  Portugal  Onion  ) 
"     Silver  Skin 
"     Large  Deep  Red,  '* 

"     Large  Dutch  Parsnip  ; 
"     Earfy  Scarlet  Short  Top  Radish  ; 
"     Long  Salmon  ; 
"     Turnip  Radishes  ; 
'■     Spinach  ; 
"     Early  Scollop  Squash; 


Long  Winter,  do ; 
Salsafy ; 

Early  VVhite  Dutch  Turnip; 
English 
Rula  Baga, 

IMnngcl  Wurlzel /or  Collie. 
Also— CaJiflower;  Broccoli ;  Celery ;  Cress;  Egg  Plants 
Leek;  Endive;  Musk  and  Water  Melons;  Marlynea  ;  Pep- 
per; Parsley  and  Tomato   Seeds  by  the   lb.  or  oz.    Herb 
Seeds,  of  all  kinds. 

50,000  Papers  in  200  to  300  splendid  kinds  of  Annual, 
Biennial  and  Perennial  Flow ZR  Skeds. 
Grass  Seeds,   Wkoleiale  Sf  Retail. 

The  above  comprises  in  part  the  slock  o(  seeds  raised  ex- 
pressly for  the  establishment,  and  the  gualily  and  goodness  will 
be  warranted  superior  lo  any  ever  offered  heretofore. 

Boxes  of  Garden  Seeds  [or  the  conutry  trade,  neatly  papered 
up,  wiih  directions  on  each  paper,  for  sale  at  a  large  discount 
from  Market  prices. 

Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees,  &c.  will  be  supplied, 
and  orders  are  soliciled. 

GEO.  C.  BARRETT,  Agricultural  llarehouse. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 

The  subscriber,  resident  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  Monroe 
County  in  the  Slate  of  New  York,  will  attend  to  the  collec- 
tion of  Mortgages,  or  any  general  land  business  in  the  Counly 
of  Monroe.  Persons  wishing  to  buy  Farms  in  that  fertile  re- 
gion will  find  it  for  their  iulercst  to  call  on  him  as  he  has  many 
Farms  for  sale.  WILLIAM  ATKINSON, 

Land  Broker,  No.  27,  Exchange  street. 
r>.eference  lo  Col.  Joseph  May, 
Edward  Cruft, 
Samuei,  May,  Esq'rs. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  March  5.  3m. 


SPIiEWDID  DAHLIA  ROOTS. 

Just  received  from  Ihe  Lancaster  Gardens,  a  fine  assort- 
ment of  splendid  Dahlia  Roots.  For  sale  at  the  New  England 
Seed  Store. 
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(From  the  Soiilherii  Asriiullurlst.) 
ON   M^NVRBS. 

The  Comiiiiriee  on   Agricultural  Subjects  to  the  Society  for  the  Ad- 
vaneeineul  of  Learniug  in  i'outh  Carolin;i. 

[Concluded.] 

We  iicpd  priiiripallv  kiiowlodgo  and  population, 
and  Crom  any  degree  of  increase  of  ilieiii,  a  pro- 
porlional  increase  of  wealth  is  the  necessary  con- 
5cquince.  With  these,  and  the  exertions  we  are 
capuhlo  of,  we  could  defy  the  worst  eftbrls  of 
our  eiicniies,  and  rise  triiiinphant  from  tlie  con- 
flict. By  industriously  spreading'  knowledge 
among  our  planters  and  fm-mersi,  we  shall  so  in- 
crease  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  that  our  citi- 
zens will  cease  to  look  wcstwardly  for  rich  lands, 
and  latriotisiii,  aided  by  self-interest,  will  save  the 
country. 

The  first  stage  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  this  most  desirable  olijeet  is  the  inquiry,  1st. 
Whether  our  soil  needs,  and  is  generally  suscepti- 
ble of  the  improvement  possessed.  2d.  Whether 
we  really  )iossess  the  materials  to  efiect  it ;  and 
3d.  Whether  these  materials  are  to  be  obtained 
;eiierally,  at  such  a  moderate  expense,  as  to  war- 
irant  the  undertaking. 

To  answer  the  first  query,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
treasonable  men,  we  must  show — that  it  has  been 
(lone  on  similar  lands  in  other  countries.  This 
we  shall  euileavor  to  do  very  briefly.  '1  he  very 
few  scionlific  examinations  and  analysis  of  our 
various  soils,  leave  us  a  narrow  fluid  fiir  our  re- 
search ;  but,  by  a  conii)iirison  of  the  soils  of  this 
State  with  those  in  similar  situations  below  the 
falls  of  the  rivers  in  Virginia,  .Maryland,  and  other 
States  where  the  soils  have  been  analysed,  we  are 
warranted  in  asserting  that  they  arc  similar,  and  in 
the  two  States  named,  such  lands  have  been  vast- 
ly improved  by  the  means  here  proposed ;  for 
tliey  were  generally  found  deficient  in  calcareous 
earth,  except  in  extensive  beds  of  shells  below  tlie 
surface.  Our  worn-out  fields  may  also  be  <lefi- 
cient  in  vegetable  matter ;  but  this  is  so  easily 
6U|  ]'li»'d  from  the  leaves  of  the  forests,  the  inex- 
haustible I. e<!s  of  vegetable  earth  in  our  swamps, 
along  the  margin  of  all  our  water  courses,  from 
the  spring  branch  to  the  largest  river  or  liay.  It 
may  al.so  be  had  in  such  abundance  from  every 
pond,  and  the  steep  sides  and  bottoms  of  every 
rising  ground,  that  we  may  say  that  every  man 
has  at  hand  the  means  of  supplying  this  deficien- 
cy. It  is  somewhat  different,  hoivever,  with  the 
supplies  of  calcareous  matter.  But  this  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  second  query. 

The  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea. has  the  ad- 
vantage, besides  sea-cose  and  sedge,  of  fresh  shells, 
which  may  either  be  pulverized  by  burning,  or 
which  would  be  far  more  beneficial,  though,  per- 
haps, more  expensive,  by  being  coarsely  ground 
immediately  before  they  are  spread  on  the  land 
and  jiloughcd  in.  By  the  process  of  burning,  all 
the  animal  matter  of  the  shell  and  of  the  animal 
it  contained,  are  lost,  and  the  lime  thus  produced, 
is,  perhaps,  not  so  generally  fit  for  all  kinds    of 


land  as  the  other,  uidess  it  is  exposed  a  long  time 
to  the  air  to  regain  the  carbonic  acid  of  which  the 
fire  has  deprived  it.  Lime  in  a  caustic  state,  how- 
ever, is  sometimes  |)referable  to  tlie  carbonate  ;  as 
when  it  is  to  be  ap[)licd  to  lanil  overburdened  with 
coarse  vegetable  matter,  as  in  the  case  with  hiiul 
uncleared  or  wliich  litis  just  been  cleared.  For 
all  the  otlier  lands,  the  chief  dependence  is  on  the 
great  deposites  of  fossil  shells,  which  are  visible 
on  the  surface,  in  some  places,  and  in  others  on  the 
hanks  of  livers,  creeks,  gullies,  and  such  other 
places.  Great  strata  of  them  are  known  to  exist 
trom  the  seabeard  up  to  Orangeburg,  or  above,  in 
the  direction  of  Columbia.  When  we  shall  be 
fully  impressed  with  the  immense  value  of  these 
deposites,  iinil  search  for  them,  many  localities  of 
them  will  undoubtedly  be  found  in  favorable  situ- 
ations. Wherever  they  have  been  used  in  similar 
situations  as  the  tract  of  country  in  contemplation, 
most  of  these  beds  of  sliells  have  been  found  inex- 
haustible. Parts  ol  the  upjier  country  is  abun- 
dantly sup])lied  with  calcareous  matter  in  its  mar- 
bles and  lime  stones.  The  materials  are  then  to 
be  had  in  abundance. 

To  answer  the  third  query,  we  must  ii-quire  in- 
to what  has  been  done  in  other  countries  or  Stales, 
and  what  is  usually  the  expense. 

We  have  on  this  subject,  the  undoubted  testiinc- 
ny  of  almost  every  European  writer  on  agricul- 
ture. In  those  countries,  carbonate  of  Uine  in 
the  form  and  by  the  name  of  marl,  !,as  been  used 
to  restore  icrtility  to  land  froin  time  immemorial. 
Liine,  in  a  caustic  slate  1ms  also  been  iimch  used 
for  the  satne  purpose,  and  when  applied  with 
judgment,  the  result  has  always  been  satisfactory. 
Sir  H.  Davy  says,  (p.  182,)  in  his  Agricultural 
Chemistry  :  «  The  labor  of  improving  the  texture 
or  the  constitution  of  the  soil,  is  repaid  by  a  great 
permanent  advantage,  less  manure  is  required,  and 
its  fertility  insured  :  anil  capital  laid  out  in  this 
way,  secures  forevei',  the  i)roductiveness,aud  con- 
sequently the  value  of  the  land.*'  Also,  in  tinoth- 
er  i)lace,  (p.  164)  :  ''  The  soils  which  contain 
the  most  alumina  and  carbonate  of  liniCj  arc  those 
wliicli  act  Willi  the  greatest  energy  in  preserving 
manures.  Such  soils  merit  the  appellation  -wliieh 
is  commonly  given  to  them  of  rich  soils:  for  tlie 
vegetable  nourishment  is  long  preserved   in  them, 

unless  taken  tip  by    the   organs  of  the   plants." 

James  Anderson,  L.  L.  D.  in  his  Essays  relating 
to  .Agriculture,  &c.  says,  (p.  169)  :  "  Lime  is  the 
most  universal  manure  for  tiiiproduetive  land.  Of 
a  1  the  manures  that  can  be  obtained  for  improv 
ing  waste  lands,  nothing  is  equal  to  lime,  or  other 
calcareous  matter."  And  in  p.  198  :  "1  scruple  not 
again  to  repeat,  for  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  incul- 
cated, that  lime,  or  other  calcareous  matter,  ap- 
plied in  large  quantities,  must  form  the  basis  of  all 
radical  improvements  of  waste  lands.  Lime  teiCe 
to  sweeten  the  grasses,  produced  on  every  soil,  to 
which  it  has  been  ajiplied,  so  as  to  render  them 
more  jialatable  to  all  animals,  it  augments  the 
quantum  of  the  produce  considerab'y  ;  it  thus  ren- 
ders the    ground  capable    of  sustaining  a   greater 


number  of  beasts.  These,  of  coiirsi;,  produce 
more  dung,  ami  that  dung  if  a;iplied  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  lime,  will  produce  greater  and  morn 
lasting  eflTi'cts  than  it  could  have  done  without  it. 
It  would  seem  that  heaven  with  a  view  to  reward 
the  industry  of  man,  and  set  no  limits  to  the  iiielio- 
ratioii  of  the  soil,  had  disposed  this  universal  fer- 
tilizer over  our  globe,  as  to  bring  it  within  our 
reach,  by  the  operations  cf  human  industry,  almost 
every  where.  Whatever,  therefore  tends  to  facili- 
tate the  acquisition  of  this  manure  to  any  particu- 
lar pliice  ;  whether  by  means  of  roads,  canals,  or 
any  other  device,  must  be  considered  as  amongst 
the  niostniseful  of  human  cxertiovs." 

The  quotations  from  these  two  writers  must 
suffice,  although  numerous  others,  both  from 
Great  Britain  and  the  continent  might  be  advan- 
tageously added,  were  it  not  for  the  fear  of  ren- 
dering this  memoir  much  too  voluminous.  We 
cannot  however,  refrain  noticing  something  of 
this  kind  of  improvement,  that  has  been  lately,  and 
is  now  going  on  in  increasing  progress  in  some  of 
our  sister  States,  principally  in  Virginia.  The 
most  interesting  work  lately  published  by  Mr  Ed- 
mund Riiffin  of  Virginia,  entitled,  "  Es.says  on  Cal- 
careous JNlanures,"  second  edition,  together  with, 
his  most  invaluable  monthly  periodical, the  "Far- 
mer's Register,"  (publications  which  ought  to  be 
in  '.I.r  iiands  oi  every  planter  or  farmer  that  can 
re.1.1)  have  already  prodticed  w  the  short  space  of 
little  more  than  two  years,  veVj^  gwat  itnprove- 
ments  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  TBesc  work* 
give  such  undoubted  proofs  of  an  inc.e:>a<;d  zeal 
in  the  planters  and- farmers  of  that  country,  as  re- 
dounds, not  only  to  their  honor,  but  .'^'''o  gf^aty 
to  their  profits.  Wherever  it  is  fount!  priieiicable, 
the  beds  of  fossil  shells  are  sought  for,  and  trana< 
ported  on  the  wo^a-out  o«  even  oa  fresh  lands, 
at  an  expense  wliich  may.  appear  great  in  thi?.. 
country,  wlieie  wp  are  unused  to  such  exertions^ 
but  in  reality  small  when  compared  to  the  great 
increase  ofthe  crops..  By  means  of  these  calca-, 
icons  materials,  fields  which  formerly  produced  8 
or  10  bushels  of  corato  the  acn;,  and  other  grains 
in  the  same  |>roporlion,  produce  novv  Sa  i)\;  more 
and  the  land  is  thereby  made  fit,  for  the  j  roduc-, 
tioii  of  wheat  and  clavci;,  tallowed  by  another  crop, 
of  corn  or  cotton.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  de- 
tails, althonf;h  tiiey  are  most  iutcrestiug  J  b,i,i!  yve 
should  not  be  doing  justice  to  our  subject  and  ta 
our  country,  were  we  to  neglect  tUe  tiies^i.tion  of 
another  very  great  advantage  wliioh  is  found  to  be 
derived  from  She  same  application  of  calcareou§i 
earths  to  the  land,  and  that  is,  the  heahh  of  the 
country  has  been  considerably  inijiroved  by  it. 
The  short  time  that  this  invaluable  manure  has 
been  used  in  the  low  country  in  Virginia  and  Ma, 
ry  land,  does  not  only  ufiord  the  most  positive  evi- 
dence of  the  permanence  of  this  last  mentioned 
benefit,  but,  from  analogy,  we  arc  warranted  in  our 
lio[ie3  of  the  most  )>ernianent  advantages  from  it. 
The  city  of  Mobile,  from  being  some  years  ago,  a 
very  .^ickly  Jilace,  iri  now,  and  has  been  for  a  few 
years,  a  most  healthy  one,     'J  his   is  chiefly  to  ho 
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attributed  to  the  paving  of  its  strt^ets  with  shells, 
and  the  filling  up  of]  the  sunken  and  nimshy  pla- 
ces, and  covering  them  with  the  same  materi- 
als. 

The  use  of  lime  in  its  caustii"  state  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disitifecting  cemeteri  s,  butcher-pens,  &c. 
has  been  known  from  time  immemorial  ;  but  that 
these  great  benefits  could  he  extended  over  a  large 
extent  of  country,  seems  a  discoveiy  that  has  been 
reserved  for  our  own  limes.  It  is  found  that  the 
carbonate  of  lime  possesses  this  disinfecting  pow- 
er in  at  least  us  high  a  degree,  and  is  prefera- 
ble to  the  caustic  lime,  except  when  it  is  desirable 
to  consume  the  noxious,  putrescent  matter.  The 
greater  cheapness  of  the  carbonate  may  render  it 
nseful  with  that  view  alone  ;  and  may  be  used  to 
cover  battlefields,  which  besides  the  butcheries 
they  have  witnessed,  freipiently  produce  diseases 
in  the  country  around.  It  is  soii:i;uIint  singular, 
that  this  most  interesting  fact  was  discovered  in 
Europe,  about  the  same  time,  that  it  was  announc- 
ed here,  by  Mr.  Edmund  R,iifiin,  as  we  find  at  the 
very  moment  we  are  writing  this,  in  his  Farmer's 
Register  for  November. 

An  obvious  questi  n  here   intrudes  itself.     Can 
this  be  true  ?     Has  lime  either  caustic,  or  as  a  car- 
bonate the  wonderful  effect  of  destroying  the  efflu- 
via  of  putrefying   vegetable   or    animal    matters, 
which  are  considered  as  the  greatest  cause  of  bil- 
ious iliscases ;   we  then  ask  emphatically  :   is  it  true 
that  lime  is  used  efFectUtilly,  in  preventing  the  bad 
smells  arising  from    offensive  places,  from  the  re- 
ceptacles of  filth —  has  it  not   for  centuries    been 
the  pra<?tice  of  throwing  lime  over  the  corpses  that 
wor«  buried   in  r.hurches    to    prevent    infection .' 
Can  we  doubt    the  fact  related    by   Mr   RufSn,  in 
his  "Essay  on    Calretreous  Manures,"  of  an  expe« 
riment  whicli  he  has  made,  of  covering   the   car- 
cass uf  a  ■cow,  which  had    died   in    hot    weather, 
with  calcareotta  earth  or  tfbssil  shells,  by  which  all 
oflcJisive  smell  was   prevenled,  and   all    the   gases 
producer!  :by 'the  pnfi-efactimi  of  the  carcass,  were 
evidently  ^absorbed  by  the    carbonate  ?     Can    we 
doubt  the  experience  oif  ages  on  a  point  connected 
w  ith  this  subject .'     Irf  a'W  this  be  true,  it  must  ne- 
cessarily follow,  that  the   same  means  used  on  an 
extended  scale  .rmist  proiince  a  commensurate  ef- 
fect.    Now  that  we  have  a    clew  to   guide    us    in 
our  reasoning,  may   we    not    fairly  attribute    the 
well  known  healthiness  of  the  town  of  St.' Augus- 
tine to  the  same   cause.      A  considerable  [lart    of 
its  vicinity  is  covered    with  shells,  and    its   streets 
are  paved  with  the  same  materials. 

Persons  who  have  not  extended  their  views  on 
this  sidjject,  (ar  and  near,  can  scarcely  have  an 
idea  of  the  vast  and  mu!tilarious  advanlages,  that 
tan  be  derived  from  a  plentiful  use  of  calcareous 
matters  in  agriculture.  It  is  well  known  that  ma- 
ny valuable  plants  grow  thriftily,  only  on  soils 
either  naturally  calcareous  or  artificially  made  so. 
Among  them  we  shall  only  notice  such  plants  as 
bear  papilionaceous  flowers.  Of  this  class  are  lu- 
cerne, clover,  &c.  It  is  frequently  asked  why  these 
two  most  valuable  plants  will  not  thrive  in  this 
State  The  fault  has  been  sometimes  attributed 
to  the-  great  heat  of  our  summers,  to  the  long 
droughts  which  frequently  occur  here,  when  those 
plants  are  parched  and  killed.  It  is  most  proba- 
ble that  the  tree  answer  wouW  be,  that  our  soil  is 
too  deficient  in  calcareous  matter.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  State  of  Virginia,  at  an  equal  <listancc 
from  the  sea,  differs  very  little  from  that  of  our 
State ;  and  clover  grows    well   there    in    suitable 


soils.  It  is,  moreover,  most  ])ositively  ascertain- 
ed, that  calcareous  lands  are  much  less  affected  by 
droughts,  or  by  too  much  rain  than  others.  It 
seems,  then,  most  probable,  that  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  cultivate  here  these  two  grasses,  and 
have  our  clover  fields  as  well  as  our  neighbors  ; 
from  which  they  derive  almost  i,ncredible  benefits. 
By  means  of  clover,  they  are  most  undoubtedly 
enab  ed  to  enrich  their  lands,  to  any  extent  they 
please,  according  to  their  own  industry  and  intel- 
ligence. After  clover,  cotton,  corn,  or  any  other 
grain  grows  admirably  -.veil.  Those  advantages 
arc  tridy  incalculable,  and  they  are,  at  least  to  a 
certain,  if  not,  to  the  fullest  extent,  most  unques- 
tionably within  our  reach.  We  need  but  will  it, 
and  put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  we  are  in 
the  enjoyment  of  them.  It  is  certainly  with  ex- 
ceeding regret  that  we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to 
exhibit  the  state  of  our  ai^riculture  in  such  an  un- 
favorable light ;  hut  the  truth  must  be  told.  We 
are  njost  fortunately,  at  present,  in  a  state  of  peace, 
and  therefore,  of  prosperity  ;  but  we  act  as  if  this 
state  of  things  coidd  not  possibly  ever  be  chang- 
ed. With  an  abundance  of  fertile  soil,  we  are 
dependent  on  others  for  our  bread  and  meat,  as 
also  for  our  riding  and  carriage  horses  and  work- 
ing mules.  If  our  ports  were  now  to  be  blockad- 
ed by  an  enemy,  we  should  be  in  a  sad  predica- 
ment, without  either  bread  or  meat  in  the  State 
sufficient  for  its  own  sup])ort.  It  is  true  that 
our  neighbors  would  furnish  us  with  these  arti- 
cles of  first  necessity ;  but  it  could  only  be  at 
such  prices  as  would  make  both  the  rich  and  the 
poor  suffer.  This  should  not  be. 
Respectfully  submitted  by 

H.  HERBEMONT, 
Chhi  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


Britain  since  1755  have  suffice.'  w  PI'ov-ide  an  am- 
ple supply  of  food  for  this  additional  m.'.'"^  millions 
of  inhabitants  ;  and  if  we  suppose,  which  is  cer  . 
tainly  a  moderate  estimate,  that  they  consume  one 
with  another,  to  the  value  of  L.8  a  year  of  raw 
produce,  it  will  follow  that  the  jirogress  made  in 
agricidtiire,  since  the  middle  of  last  century  has 
added  the  enormous  sum  of  £72,000,000  a  yiinr 
or  mere  than  twice  the  total  value  of  the  cotton 
manufacture,  and  nearly  three  times  the  interest 
of  the  national  debt,  to  the  free  disposable  income 
of  the  coimtry.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  show 
that  such  is  undoubtedly  the  fact. 


BRITISH  AORICUIiTURE,  &c. 

An  article  has  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view for  October  and  January,  1835-6,  which  con- 
tains many  important  details,  relative  to  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement  in  agriculture,  together  with 
information  relative  to  the  increase  of  manufac- 
tures, commerce,  population,  &c.  &c.,  in  Great 
Britain  since  1760.  This  is  interesting  and  con- 
tains a  mass  of  information,  which  inust  make 
it  very  valuable  to  our  trans-Atlantic  brethren ; 
and  we  would  with  pleasure  publish  it  entire, 
were  we  not  precluded  by  its  great  length,  and 
the  want  of  applicability  of  a  large  part  of  it  to 
the  circumstances  of  this  country.  VVe  will  how- 
ever give  abridged  statements  of  some  of  the  most 
important  facts,  and  copy  some  of  its  notices  of 
agricultural  improvements,  which  we  think  may 
be  useful  to  American  agriculturists. 

I.NCREASK     CF      POPULATION    IN    GREAT    BRITAIN. 

Taking  the  population  of  England  and  Wales 
in  1755  at  6,250,707  (the  mean  between  that  of 
1750  and  1760,)  tmd  adding  to  it  the  then  pojnila 
tion  of  Scotland,  we  get  7,525,180  for  the  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  in  1765.  But  the  population 
in  1831  was  16,539,318,  showing  that  in  the  inter- 
val there  had  been  added  to  it  tl  e  prodigious  num- 
ber of  9,014,139  individuals,  or  that  it  had  increas- 
ed in  the  ratio  of  nearly  220  jier  cent!  An  in- 
t^aseofthis  sort  is  unparalleled  in  any  other 
European  country,  and  is  to  he  matched  only  by 
the  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the  United 
St  ites. 


IMPROVED  QUALITY  OF  FOOD. 

Great  as  has  been  the  change  in  the  rpiality  of 
food  made  use  of  in  England  during  the  last  thir- 
ty or  forty  years,  it  is  inconsiderable  ct  mpared 
with  the  change  that  has  taken  jdace,  dining  the 
same  period  in  Scotland.  At  the  end  of  the 
American  war,  no  wheaten  bread  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  firm-houses,  country  villages,  aud  minor 
towns  of  Scotland,  and  but  little  even  in  tl  e  larg- 
est towns.  Oat  cakes  and  barley  bannocks  were 
then  universally  made  use  of,  but  at  present,  the 
case  is  widely  different.  The  upper,  and  <dso  the 
iTiiddle  and  lower  classes  in  towns  and  villages 
use  only  wheaten  bread  ;  and  even  in  farm-hous"  s, 
it  is  very  extensively  consumed.  It  is  stated  in 
the  first  of  the  works  mentioned  at  the  h<,ad  of 
this  article,  that  a  field  of  eight  acres  sown  with 
wheat,  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  in  1727,  was 
reckoned  so  great  a  curiosity,  thet  it  excited  the 
attention  of  the  whole  neighborhood,  and  that 
numbers  of  jiersons  came  from  a  great  distaii  to 
see  it!  Even  so  late  as  the  American  Wal ,  the 
wheat  raised  in  the  Lothians  and  Berwickshire 
did  not  amount  to  a  third  part  of  what  is  now 
grown  in  them  ;  and  we  shall  certainly  be  within 
the  mark,  if  we  affirm  that  the  wheat  cnlture  has 
increased  in  Scotland,  generally,  in  a  tenfold  i  ro- 
portion  since  1780. 

But  the  change  that  has  taken  place  during  the 
last  half  century,  in  the  consumption  of  butchers' 
meat,  is  still  more  extraordinary  than  that  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  consumption  of  corn.  The 
quantity  made  use  of  has  been  wonderfully  in- 
creased, and  its  quality  signally  improved.  Fro  n 
1740  to  about  1750,  the  population  of  the  metroi.. 
olis  fluctuated  very  little  ;  amounting,  during  the 
whole  of  that  period,  to  about  670,00o'  or  675,0(  ('. 
Now,  during  the  ten  years  ending  1750,  there  we.  c, 
an  average.abeut  74,000  head  ol  cattle,  and  570.0C0 
head  of  sheep  sold  annually  in  Smithfield  market. 
In  1836,  the  jiopulation  had  increased  to  1,472,000, 
or  in  the  ratio  of  about  218  per  cent ;  and  at  an 
average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1831,  156,- 
000  head  of  cattle,  and  1.238,000  head  of  sheep, 
were  annually  sold  in  Smithfield;  being  an  in- 
crease of  212  per  cent  on  the  cattle,  and  of  217  per 
cent  on  the  sheep,  as  compared  with  the  numbers 
sold  in  1740-50  it  consequently  appears  that  the 
number  of  cattle  and  sheep  consumed  in  Lonilon 
has  increased,  since  1740,  about  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  Jiopulation.  The  weight  of  the  an- 
imals has,  however, a  good  deal  more  than  doubled 
in  the  interval.  In  the  earlier  part  of  last  century, 
the  gross  weight  of  the  cattle  sold  at  Smithfield' 
did  not,  at  an  average,  exceed  370  lbs.,  and  that 
of  the  sheep  did  not  exceed  28  lbs.;  whereas,  at 
present,  the  average  weight  of  the   cattle  is    esti 


Now,  if  we  affirm  that  the    improvements  that    mated  at  about  800  lbs.,  and  that  of  the    sheep  at 
have     been    made    in    the  agriculture     of    Great  |  80  lbs.     Hence,  on  the  most  moderate  computa- 
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tioii,  it  may  l>e  affirmed  that  the  coiisiitn|lioti  of 
butchers'  meat  in  the  metropolis,  as  coniparetl  with 
tlic  |)opiili>tioii,  is  twice  as  great  at  this  iiiomciit  as 
in  1740  or  1750. 

In  most  otiier  parts  of  the  country,  tlie  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  biitcliers'  moat  has  been 
even  greater.  In  tliinly  peopled  agricultural  dis- 
tricts very  little  is  consumed,  but  in  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  towns  it  is  quite  the  reverse; 
and  their  vast  increase  during  the  last  half  century 
more  than  justifies  the  inference,  that  there  has 
been,  at  least,  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  con 
sumption  of  butchers'  meat. 

In  ibis  respect,  too,  the  change  in  Scotland  lias 
been  quite  as  great  as  that  with  respect  to  bread. 
So  late  as  1763,  the  slaugljter  of  bullocks  for  the 
supply  of  public  markets  was  a  thing  wholly  un- 
known even  in  Glasgow,  though  the  city  had  then 
a  population  of  nearly  30,000  '■  *  Previously  to 
1775,  or  perha\)S  later,  it  was  customary  in  Ed- 
inburgh, Glasgow,  and  the  principal  Scotch  towns, 
for  (amilies  to  purchase  in  November,  what  would 
now  be  reckoned  a  small,  miserable,  half-fed  cow 
or  ox,  the  salted  carcass  of  which  was  the  only 
butchers'  meat  they  tasted  through  the  year.  In 
the  smaller  towns  and  country  districts,  this  prac- 
tice prevailed  till  the  present  century,  but  it  is 
now  rlmost  every  where  abandoned.  The  con- 
sumption of  butchers'  meat  in  Glasgow,  as  com- 
pared with  the  population,  does  not  at  present 
differ  materially  from  that  of  the  metropolis.  We 
-  do  not,  indeed,  believe  that  the  command  of  the 
people  of  any  country  over  food  and  all  sorts  of 
convenience?!,  ever  increased,  in  any  equal  period, 
half  so  rapidly,  as  that  of  the  people  of  Scotland 
has  done  since  1770. 

A  portion  of  the  increased  supply  of  butchers' 
meat  has  been  derived  from  Ir  dand  ;  but  being 
mostly  thrown  on  a  single  market,  that  of  Liver- 
pool, this  portion  appears  much  larger  that  it  real- 
ly is.  If  we  estimate  the  imports  of  butchers' 
meat  into  Great  Britain  from  Ireland,  at  a  tentli 
part  of  the  increased  quantity  produced  in  this 
country  since  1760,  we  ghall  not  be  witUn  but 
decidedly  beyond  the  njark. 

It  results  from  the  previous  statements, — 1st, 
That  the  population  of  Great  Britain  has  been 
considerably  more  than  doubled  —  that  the  pro- 
digious number  of  nine  millions  of  individuals 
have  been  added  to  it  in  the  interval  between 
1755,  or  1760  and  1831.  2d,  That  the  supidies  of 
corn,  and  other  raw  produce  obtained  from  Ire- 
laud,  are  quite  insufficient  to  provide  for  the  in- 
creased number  of  horses  kejit  in  the  country  at 
present,  over  and  above  those  that  were  kept  in 
1760.  3d,  That  the  population  is  now,  and  has 
been  for  some  years  past,  incomparably  better  fed, 
consuming  a  much  greater  quantity  of  wheaten 
bread  and  of  butchers'  meat,  in  proportion  to  its 
amount,  than  in  1760,  or  at  any  other  period  of 
our  history.  And  4tb,  That  the  ports  have  been 
shut  during  the  last  four  years:  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  vast  additions  made  to  the  population, 
and  the  signally  improved  mode  of  living,  have 
both  been  provided  for  by  the  extension  and  im- 
provementof  British  agriculture.  There  isnotone  of 
of  these  propositions  liable  to  either  cavil  or  dispute 
—  they  are  all  bottomed  upon  unquestionable  ev- 
idence. And  having  established  them,  we  shall 
now  briefly  inquire  into  the  nature  and    influence 
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of  the  more  prominent  of  those  agricultural  im- 
provements, the  result  of  which  is,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, so  astonishingly  great. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Franck  is  considered   a   silk  growing  country, 
yet  she  d  les  not  grow  sufficient  for  her  own  man 


Chirliopce  anil  Ciiliulrillr.  mauufai-turii 
gcs,  are  among  the  most  substantial  grow 
numitics  in  iMassachusctts.  The  popul 
Cbickopee  Factory  village  by  a  recent  n 
1600,  and  Cabotville  1500,  rather  mon 
Slated  last  week.  They  are  both  situated  on 
„,-,  .  ,  .    .        .  ,  ,,  t'hickopee  River  and  constitute  a  iiart  of  the  ter- 

ulatturcs,  ami  't  is  sa,d,  annually  unports  raw  Silk  |  ritoria'l  limits  of  Springfield.     Tbre 
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"Cleland's  Statistical  Account  of  Glasgow.     2d  edit. 
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to  the  amount  of  $6,000,000 

England,  owing  to  the  bimiidity  of  her  climate, 
cannot  raise  the  worms  to  advantage,  and  for  her 
numerous  manufacturers  is  obliged  annually  to 
import  the  raw  material  from  other  countries,  to 
the  amount  of  •!;  17,000,000.  It  is  slated  that  we 
import  annually  of  Raw  Silk  to  the  amount  of 
about  .$10,000,000  and  of  the  manufactured  over 
sixteen  millions 

Unless  the  United  States  push  the  culture  of 
the  IMulberry  and  raising  of  Cocoons,  beyond  any 
thing  now  in  operation,  many  long  years  must  iir- 
tervene,  before  we  can  supply  the  demand  of  our 
own  markets.  Inhabiting  as  we  do  one  of  the 
I  est  climates  in  the  world  for  manufacturing  silk 
of  the  best  quality,  in.stead  of  paying  ten  millions 
of  dollars  annually  to  other  nations  for  the  raw 
material,  we  ought  to  export  two  or  three  times 
that  amjunt. 

It  is  said  our  imports  of  Silk  stuffs  exceed  our 
export  of  Bread  stuffs  —  why  is  this?  Only  be- 
cause we  do  not  duly  appreciate  and  improve  the 
means  we  have.  Let  our  intelligent  Farmers  be 
conviucr^d  that  the  silk  business  is  ])rofitable,  and 
then  we  can  hope  that  every  exertion  will  be  made 
to  extend  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  and 
raising  of  Cocoons. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  that  any  me  should  view 
the  subject  as  a  wild  project,  and  say,  tl  at  al- 
though it  may  be  a  good  business  for  a  few  years, 
if  found  lucrative,  every  body  will  engage  in  it 
and  glut  and  ruin  the  market.  We  wish  the  sub- 
ject could  be  so  presented  to  our  fellow  citizens 
as  to  impress  them  with  the  imjjortance  of  examin- 
ing the  subject,  on  the  broad  scale  of  greater  na- 
tional importance  than  any  agricultural  sidiject  ever 
yet  pursued. 

But  if  doubts  and  fears  shall  remain,  we  only 
ask  them  to  commenc^the  culture  of  the  mulberry 
on  a  limited  scale  for  a  few  years,  not  to  interfere 
with  any  other  agricultural  pursuit.  Let  the  ex- 
periment be  made  upon  .some  of  our  almost  bar- 
ren and  useless  portions  of  poor,  dry,  stony  and 
gravelly  soil. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  the  silk  business  can  be 
made  more  profitable  than  any  crop,  whv  not  take 
the  best  and  richest  land  ?  a  fair  question  indeed 
but  such  land  is  not  best  for  the  Chinese  mulber- 
ry, and  it  woidd  be  desirable  to  have  every  patch 
of  poor,  waste,  dry  land  devoted  to  some  useful 
purpose. — JVorthampton  Cour. 


years  sinco 
there  were  but  about  ten  families  in  Cabotville, 
but  siiu'e  that  time,  the  wat(;r  power  has  been  im- 
proved, factories  erected  ami  a  l)(;autiful  village 
rised  into  existence.  It  is  the  legitimate  fruits  of 
cUy  capital,  exjiended  in  improving  the  water 
|)OWer  of  the  country.  At  Cbickopee,  there  are 
fotir  Cotton  Mills,  containing  20,000  spindles,  a 
furnace,  paper  mill,  machine  shop,  bleachery  and 
six  stores.  At  Cabotville,  there  are  two  Cotton 
Mills  in  operation,  with  11,000  sjiindles,  two  more 
building,  and  water  power  for  eight  more  milla. 
Four  machine  shops,  one  sword  factory,  two  saw 
mills,  and  a  grist  mill  ami  eight  stores.  Two  udl- 
lions  of  brick  are  made  there  aiuuially,  and  steam- 
boats on  the  Connecticet  River,  come  within  a  few 
rods  of  the  factories. — These  two  villages  seem  to 
be  the  legitimate  children  of  the  town  of  Spring- 
field, yet  the  good  people  in  Spring-street  seem  to 
exert  every  nerve  to  alienate  the  sympathies  of 
Cbickopee  and  Cabotville. —  JVorthamplon  Cour. 


President  Dwight  mentions  that  when  he  lived 
on  Greenfield  Hill,  he  often  noticed  that  delicate 
plants  which  were  protected  by  a  fi'nce  frotn  the 
north  wind,  were  cut  oft"  by  spring  frosts,  while 
those  which  were  more  exposed  were  u-'injiu-ed. 
It  was  observed  after  the  fro.H  last  week,  that  some 
plants  which  were  ojien  to  tt»e  north  were  saved, 
though  the  mercury  was  at  26  above  zero. 

His  explanations  was  that  the  north  wind  drives 
the  moisture  from  the  plant  and  thus  prevents  it 
from  being  frozen  upon  it —  so  it  would  seem  that 
in  the  case  of  what  are  called  black  as  well  as 
white  frosts,  it  is  not  the  juice  of  the  plant  which 
is  frozen,  btit  the  external  moisture. 

Perhaps  if  observers  compared  notes  on  this 
stdiject  something  more  might  be  known.  It  jg 
desirable  to  get  all  information  on  a  point  so  in- 
teresting to  cultivators  of  gardens  and  orchards 

for  fruit  is  affected  in  a  similar  way. —  Sprinsjield 
Rep. 


The  last  Albany  Cultivator,  .says — "Mr  Asa 
Carter,  of  Champion,  Jefferson  Co.  has  shown  us 
a  specimen  of  silk  manufactured  by  his  daughter, 
who  never  saw  a  silk  worm,  nor  a  silk  reel  until 
last  summer.  This  is  pretty  good  evidence  that 
there  is  no  great  art  or  mystery  in  managing  silk 
worms." 


The  Hartford  Silk  Factory  flourishes.  There 
are  about  100  looms,  60  of  which  are  occupied  by 
pretty  Yankee  girls.  The  labor  is  light,  the  profits 
of  the  company  great,  and  the  fair  hand  maiden 
cheerful  and  contented.  Success  to  the  .American 
silk  manufactories. —  Con7i.  Aurora. 


A  new  method  of  manufacturing  flutes  has  been 
invent(;d  by  a  Mr  Catlin.  Those  made  of  wood 
are  liable  to  be  split.  Mr  Catlin  avoids  this  defect 
by  the  following  expedient :;  He  wraps  muslin  and 
s^tlk,  coated  with  varnish,  so  tight  as  to  become 
solid  as  wood,  around  an  instrument  of  suitable 
size  for  the  bore.  Thi^  being  withdrawn  leaves 
the  internal  hollow  perfec.t,Iy  smooth  and  i)olished. 
Clarionets  and  other  instrumeols  may  be  maiiufact- 
ur  d  in  the  same  way.  The  toue  yf  the  instru- 
ment is  said  to  be  excellent. —  Old  Colony  Whig. 


Barley. —  A  subscriber  informs  us  that  from  a 
suggestion  made  in  this  paper,  that  he  was  induc- 
ed to  wash  his  barley  in  lime  water  and  roll  it  In 
plaster  before  sowing.  His  expectations  was  re- 
alized, his  crop  being  larger  than  usual,  and  more 
free  fiom  stnut  than  any  he  had  ever  seen  before. 
-—  Gen.  Far, 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster  has  purchased  6000  mul- 
berry trees,  for  his  farm  in  Marshfield. 
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I.I.'ME:  VOIl  MANURE. 

The  following  is  extiacteil  from  a  Report  of 
th«  Trustees  of  the  Kennebec  Agricnlmrul  Soci- 
ety. 

To  render  our  farms  highly  proiUietis'R,  we  must 
cease  to  look  to  barn-yanls  Cor  the  only  means  of 
enrieliing  thiiii.  The  application  of  alkalies — 
turning  in  green  eroiis,  and  collecting  composts, 
must  be  resorted  to.  The  rec--nt  discovery  of 
lime,  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  promi- 
ses well  for  agriculture,  as  it  is  almost  indispensa- 
lile  In  raising  certain  crops,  and  valuable  in  any. 
There  has  b(;en  but  little  experience  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  ai)plication  of  lime  in  husbandry.  Jn 
other  countries  it  is  used  as  a  manure,  both  in  its 
catfstic  or  hot  state,  and  in  a  mild  ?tate.  When  a 
sward  or  other  substance  is  to  be  decomposed,  it 
is  applied  in  its  caustic  state.  When  this  is  not 
the  object,  it  may  be  used  in  either  state.  If  used 
upon  plants,  it  inu,=t  be  in  a  mild  state.  It  has 
been  doub.ed  whether  lime  0i)erates  as  a  stimulus, 
alterative,  or  food  for  the  plant,  but  we  thifik  that 
it  acts  as  a  neutralizer  of  all  acids,  and  as  an  alter- 
ative. Heavy  liming  has  been  tried  on  cold  clay 
soils,  and  peats,  with  perfetjt  success.  In  some 
cases  240  bushels  to  the  acre  Iiave  been  used.  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  will  not  answer  for  us,  un- 
less situated  in  a  lime  district,  where  the  refuse  of 
the  kilns  can  be  obtained  at  low  rates.  But  at 
the  present  prices  every  fanner  should  use  it  era 
substitute  ;  ashes  as  a  top  dressingon  all  his  lands 
tliatdo  not  contain  calcareous  matter.  The  sward 
■of  rich  places  by  -tht.viiad  side  thrown  up,  and  lime 
mixed  in,  makes  an  exc^lientdressing  for  a  wheat 
icrep;  if  caustic  when  put  in  thestack,  it  will  soon 
{)e  mild  and  fit  to  apply  to  young  plants.  Liiuje  is 
used  with  most  beneficial  effects  on  land  abotrnd- 
ing  in  copperas  rock,  and  when  applied  it  renders 
it  the  most  productive  and  desirablejjoii.  Our  re- 
marks have  been  con  lined  to  what  is  called  the 
carljouate  of  lime,  but  when  quick  lime  is  mixed 
with  sulphuric  acid,  even  where  the  base  was  be- 
fore^  iron,  it  partakes  of  the  .riatiire  of  plaster  of 
paris  Plaster  is  sulphuric  acid  with  lime>  Cop- 
peras is  sulphuric  acid  with  iron.  Plaster,  which 
beloiigsto  the  family  of  lime,  is  a  very  good  and 
cheap  dressing  for  most  landj  and  is  indispensable 
toacropoi  clover,  which  wiieu  analyzed  is  found  to 
be  composed  in  part  of  plaster  ;  but  we  believe  a 
chea|)er  and  better  manure  maybe  formed  of  lime 
mixed  with  other  substances,  and  we  would  recom- 
mend the  use  of  it  on  all  u.n|iroductive  land  as  an 
alterative;  on  all  wheat  land  as  the  food  of  wheat ; 
for  unless  it  is  contained  in  f  he  soil,  or  is  supplied, 
no  wheat  can  \ie  raised.  We  have  so  niuch  and 
BO  good  evidence  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  lime 
in  husbandry,  that  we  hope  eyery  farmer  will 
avail  himself  of  the  present  lovv  l)rice  of  it  to  try 
experimeins  for  himself.  It  is  used  with  the  best 
eflfects  in  England,  Scotland,  and  in  some  pacts  of 
the  United  States.  In  Pennsylvania,  they  give 
eighteen  cents  ]>:v  bushel  for  an  inferiof  kintl  of 
lime,  and  find  it  profitable  manure. 

Lime  has  been  used  by  some  of  our  farmers  in 
raising  potatoes.  1  hey  find  it  beneficial,  not  only 
to  the  [jotato  crop,  but  tp  the  succeeding  crops. 
Its  eflTects  are  visible  for  several  years,  The 
manner  of  applying  it  is,  to  put  a  spoonful  in  a  hill 
after  the  potatoes  are  dropped  and  cover  the 
lime  and  potatoes  together.  Not  only  is  the  quan- 
tity of  the  crop  increa.sed,  but  the  quanlity  is  im- 
proved by  it. 


Potatoes  have  become,  to  a  considerable  extent 
;m  article  of  eX|)ort,  and  may  be  reckoned  one  of 
the  most  profitable  crops  on  farms  situated  near 
navigable  waters,  'i  he  South  will  always  depend 
on  us  for  a  supply,  if  we  send  them  a  good  article. 
Should  the  state'do  any  thing  to  fecilitate  trans- 
portation by  canals  or  rail-roads,  a  general  benefit 
will  be  felt  among  the  fiirmers  from  the  sale  of 
this  article. 

They  may  be  raised  at  a  very  cheap  rate  on 
stubble  land.  A  little  lime  to  assist  in  decom- 
posing the  stubble,  is  all  the  manure  that  is  neces- 
sary to  ensure  a  good  crop,  and,  by  planting  in 
straight  drills,  most  of  the  labor  may  be  performed 
by  a  liorse.  Land  may  be  well  prepared  in  this 
manner  fin-  a  second  crop  of  wheat.  I  he  liine  ap- 
plied to  the  potatoes  is  sufficient  for  the  wheat, 
without  another  application. 


CHOOSING  SHKEP  FOR  BREEDING, 

One  of  the  two  species  of  sheep,  the  long  and  the 
short  wooled,  having  been  chosen  as  most  appro- 
priate to  the  situation,  and  wool  being  made  an 
object,  it  is  most  advantageous  to  select  such 
flocks  as  are  pure  as  possible  of  the  species  to 
which  they  belong,  ami  not  a  mixture  of  the  short 
and  long  wooled  breeds,  which  must  generally 
produce  an  inferior  fleece,  disadvantageous  to  the 
manufacturer.  Length  ofstaj-le  in  the  long,  and 
fineness,  elasticity  and  closeness  in  the  short 
wooled  fleece,  will  be  the  best  guides  in  this 
case. 

Whether  the  wool  be  long  or  short,  the  carcass 
ofthe  animal  ought  to  be  amply  and  regularly  cov- 
ered ;  it  is  a  great  defect  when  the  belly  is  bare, 
and  still  greater  when  the  wool  is  thin  and  open 
along  the  ridge  ofthe  back,  admitting  rain  and 
moisture  to  a  niost  susceptible  part,  indeed,  to  de- 
scend upon  all  parts  of  the  body. 

It  is  a  piece  of  good  old  advice,  to  buy  your 
RiMS  a  little  before  shearing  time,  if  possible  ;  and 
a  very  necessary  modern  addition  to  lake  the  op- 
|)ortunity  of  purchasing  at  the  farmer's  house, 
while  you  see  the  animal  in  puais  .iaturalibhs, 
and  before  he  has  been  decked  out  and  trimmed 
for  sliow  by  the  sheep  barber.  A  thick  fleece, 
covering  all  parts  with  as  (#uch  equality  as  possi- 
ble, containing  plenty  of  yot.k,  or  retained  or  in- 
spissated  perspiration,  is  the  object.  If  ewes, 
equally  well  bred,  can  be  procnicd,  the  shepherd 
anticipates  and  rea;s  an  immediate  benefit ;  if  not, 
he  niiist  patiently  await  improvement  of  his  wool, 
through  the  medium  of  tlie  superior  blood  of  his 
rams. 

At  shearing  time,  examine  the  bottoms  ofthe 
fleece,  or  the  lower  extremity  of  the  filaments  of 
wool;  if  it  be  stituby-haired,  of  mixed  quality,  or 
if  the  sheep  have  a  coarse  breech,  or  be  not  well 
covered,  it  must  be  rejected,  as  improper  for  a 
breeding  stock,  where  it  would  perpetuate  its 
defects.  The  quantity  of  yolk  or  grease  is  a  good 
proof  of  Ih-J  thickness  ofthe  fleece,  since,  by  the 
closeness  and  thickness  of  the  wool,  the  grease  or 
perspirable  matter  ofthe  animal  is  retained;  hence 
fine,  closed,  curleil  wool  has  ever  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  yolk.— ^iJa</i  Memoirs. 


Agriculture  aided  by  science,  will  make  a  little 
nation  a  great  one. 

All  the  energy  ofthe  hero,  and  all  the  science 
ofthe  philo^>opher,  may  find  scope  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  one  farm. 


SAI,T  WATER   PISH 

MAT       BE     INTRODUCED     I.NTO     OUR      FRESH-WATER 

LAKKS    AND      PONDS.  | 

Solomon   Southwick,  in  a  long    letter  to    the   i 
Rev.  Charles  White  of  Owego,  dated  last  January,    ] 
on  the   great   natural  advantages  of  the    State,  and 
moie    particularly  the    improvements    in    Owego 
and  vicinity,  cl  ises  with  the  fillowing  iin()ortant 
suggestions  : 

I  will  not  close  this  letter  without  suggesting 
an  improvement  in  the  Northern  and  Western 
Counties  of  this  Slate. —  Having  in  the  course  of 
my  present  Lecturing  Tour,  often  regaled  myself 
with  the  fish  of  your  numerous  Lakes,  some  of 
which  are  ofthe  very  finest  flavor,  as  Epicurus  or 
any  of  his  deciples  would  decide,  were  they  alive, 
anj  here,  to  feast  upon  ihum  ;  the  question  has 
struck  UK?,  whether  their  variety  might  not  be 
greatly  improved  by  adding  to  them;  some  at 
least  of  the  various  tribes  of  the  salt-water  fish; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  streaked  bass  ;  the  sea 
bass,  alias  blue-fish  ;  the  black  fish,  alias  lautauge  ; 
and  a  number  of  others  both  for'  the  pot  and  pan. 
A  few  years  since,  a  gentleman  in  England,  tried  the 
experiment  in  his  fresh  water  pond  upon  upwards 
of  a  dozen  different  kinds,  and  succeeded  far  be- 
yond his  expectations  ;  for  as  to  several  kinds  he 
found  their  flavor  much  imijroved.  About  the 
same  time  the  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island  author- 
ized by  law,  the  Agricultural  Society  of  that  State 
to  try  the  experiment,  by  leasing  fresh  water  ponds 
for  the  purpose.  The  result  of  that  experiment, 
if  made,  I  have  not  learned  ;  but  assuming  that  of 
the  English  Agriculturist  as  dat;i  and  it  may  per- 
haps be  rationally  inferred  that  in  the  Owasco,  the 
Cayuga,  the  Seneca,  and,  in  short,  in  any,  or  in 
all,  of  your  Lakes,  the  Ocean  fish  of  every  de- 
scription might  propagate  and  flourish,  if  not  im- 
prove;  and  if  so,  the  benefit  would  be  incalcula- 
ble. Are  there  not  among  you  men  of  suflicient 
wealth  and  public  spirit  to  make  the  trial,  svitbout 
calling  for  legislative  aid  ?  I  think  I  have  in  my 
mind's  eye  several,  in  diftere  it  directions,  from 
the  Lakes  of  Coopcrstov.'n  and  Cazenovia,  to 
those  of  Geneva  and  Canaudaigua,  who  would 
take  pleasure  in  making  this  experiment  lor  the 
good  of  their  country  alone.  For  an  obvious  rea- 
son, the  smaller  Lakes,  and  the  Ponds,  which  have 
no  immediate  connexion  wiih  the  Ocean,  are  the 
appropriate  de])osites  for  this  jiurpose  ;  and  in 
these,  I  am  satisfied,  the  ex|  eriment  will  more  or 
less  succeed,  if  it  be  fairly  tried.  In  fact,  of  the 
present  ditVerent  species  of  Lake  fish  ;  leaving  out 
of  sight  the  question  whether  the  Lake  once 
f  )rmed  a  part  of  the  Ocean  —  we  cannot  say  how 
many  of  them  may  have  been  brought  from  that 
source.  Many  a  bird  has  let  fall  from  his  grasp  a 
salt-water  fish  into  a  fresh  water  lake  or  pond.  I 
have  seen  both  the  sea  gull  and  cormorant  do 
this. 

De  Witt  Clinton,  wlio  was  a  great  naturalist, 
supposed  the  white-fish,  which  you  iiave  frequent- 
ly on  your  tables,  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  shad  of  the  Ocean,  transported  by  some  un- 
known conveyance,  to  the  Lakes  in  wl)ich  they 
have  become  naturalized.  I  think  it  a  probable  as 
it  is  a  plausible  conjecture.  For  if  a  man  can 
roam  from  clitne  to  clime,  from  pole  to  pole,  and 
with  the  risk  of  a  fit  of  sickness  more  or  less  se- 
vere, bccouje  acclimated,  and  live  and  thrive  in 
climes  far  dilferent  as  well  as  distant  from  his  na- 
tive one — why  may  not  fish    and    other  animals 
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do  the  sanip?  Mniiy  of  tlicm  we  know  do,asllio 
horses  ot"  Anihia  the  horned  cattle  of  Kgypt ;  the 
sheep  of  Africa,  &c.  I  have  no  <li)uht  we  have 
among  us  the  desceuilants  of  some  of  Joh's  stiiils, 
flocks  and  lienls.  There  is  at  least  one  spring,  or 
pond,  in  this  State,  where  the  pot  fish  frniii  the 
East  Indies,  which  are  so  fasliionuhie  among  us, 
are  propagated,  and  are  as  much  at  home,  as  they 
would  he  in  the  tanks  or  streams  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Gangi^s. — Fanners'  Mvocate. 


ENGLISH  CUI^TIVATION. 

I  had  heard  and  read  much,  before  I  went  to 
England  of  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  roads,  and  of  the  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion which  prevails  through  the  country.  But 
when  I  came  to  see  those  things  with  my  own 
eyes,  1  lound  that  my  [irevious  conceptions  were 
extremely  inadequate.  I  cannot  do  justice  at  all, 
to  any  of  those  objects  which  interested  and  de- 
lighted me  so  much  the  moment  I  saw  them. — 
IJut  nnagiiie  yourself  safely  landed  as  I  was,  at 
Liverpool  in  the  month  of  April.  You  recollect 
that  in  New  England,  and  even  much  farther 
south,  winter  still  lingers — that  the  fields  are 
brown,  the  trees  leafless,  and  the  roads  had.  Not 
so  in  fngland. — You  take  the  coach  for  Lon<lon. 
As  you  go  out  of  to«vn  you  are  very  much  sur- 
prised to  see  a  deep  June  vegetation,  especially 
when  you  recollect  that  you  are  in  the  fifiyfourth 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  you  ascribe  it  to  some 
peculiar  advantage  of  soil,  or  early  exposure.  But 
as  you  are  home  rapidly  along,  you  find  other 
fields  still  more  verdant.  The  scene  opens  wider. 
Field  beyond  field,  and  lawn  beyond  lawn,  rises 
in  endless  perspective.  The  faniis  are  regularly 
laid  out  in  squares  and  parallelograms,  of  fron  two 
to  forty  acres  ;  and  in  general  are  laid  down  as 
smooth  and  level  as  the  roller  can  make  them. 
Here  is  a  luxuriant  wheat  field,  and  there  a  mea- 
dow, and  next  a  rich  pasture,  and  there  busy 
preparation  for))ultiug  in  potatoes  or  turnips;  and 
there  barley  or  oats  just  shooting  up  from  the  dark 
and  rich  soil.  But  scarcely  a  rod  of  fence  such  as 
we  meet  with  every  where  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  do  you  see  in  your  two  hundred  miles 
ride  from  Liverpool  to  London.  All  is  haw- 
thorn ;  and  these  hedges,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  kept  neatly  trimmed  about  the  garden  and  farm 
houses,  and  by  the  road  side,  add  more  to  the 
beauty  of  the  country  than  any  description  had 
pictured  upon  my  mind.  The  common  method 
of  making  the  hedge  is  this;  first  the  ridge  is 
thrown  up,  jierhaps  a  foot  above  the  level  of  the 
fields  which  are  to  be  fenced  in  ;  when  the  young 
thorn  is  to  be  planted  in  two  parallel  rows,  about 
a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  apart.  The  growth  is 
not  very  rapid  ;  but  when  it  has  attained  the 
height  of  four  or  five  feet,  in  about  as  many  years, 
it  becomes  so  dense  that  no  domestic  animals 
would  think  of  breaking  through  it.  1  he  leaf  is 
small,  deeply  verdant,  and  beautifully  serrated. — 
In  the  month  of  May  these  hedges  are  clothed 
with  a  white  fragrant  blossom,  very  much  re- 
sembling that  of  the  thorn  of  our  own  coiintry  : 
and  it  is  then  that  the  honey  suckle  and  other 
wild  flowers  enfold  their  bright  hues  and  mingle 
their  sweetness  with  the  hawthorn.  In  the  hedg- 
es, trees,  such  as  the  oak,  the  elm,  and  the  horse 
cbesnut,  are  planted,  sometimes  in  rows,  near  to. 
jether,  but  oftener  far  apart,  so  that  each  one  rises 
ind  waves  in  grandeur  by  itself  over  the  hundiler, 
jut   not   less    charming    growth    below.      Single 


trees  very  large  are  sprinkled  here  and  there  in 
ev  ry  direction,  and,  every  now  and  then  you 
catch  a  glimpse:  in  the  distance,  of  a  grove  or  cir- 
cular clump,  which  add  not  a  little  to  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape. 

Let  me  n(rt  be  iinderslood  as  intending  to  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  the  country  between  Liver- 
|iool  and  London,  as  if  they  were  richer  or  more 
highly  cultivated  than  other  parts  through  which 
I  afterwards  travelled,  for,  in  truth  it  is  less  so. 
With  the  exception  of  the  downs,  and  here  and 
there  a  heath,  what  I  saw  of  tlie  English  scenery, 
taken  altogether,  very  much  surpasses  my  exjiCc- 
tations — not  in  boldness,  not  in  grandeur  —  but 
in  richness  and  beauty.  It  seemed  to  me  as  I 
jiassed  rapidly  along,  from  town  to  town,  and 
from  city  to  city,  more  like  one  interminable  se- 
ries of  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  than  any 
thing  else  to  which  I  could  com;  are  it.  In  addi- 
tion to  what  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  tur- 
rettcd  castles  and  halls  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  ; 
their  immense  parks  and  jirincely  domains,  some- 
times embracing  several  miles  square  of  fine  ter- 
ritory, and  enclosing  gardens,  lawns,  and  forests, 
adorned  with  avenues,  and  fishponds,  and  streams. 
All  these  and  many  other  features  of  the  island, 
serve  to  increase  your  admiration  of  what  nature 
and  taste  have  done  for*our  father  land. — Dr. 
Humphrey's  Tour. 

SUCCKSSION  OF  CROPS. 

But  however  well  adapted  the  soil  and  climate 
may  be  to  the  cultivation  of  any  particular  kind 
of  vegetable,  the  former  soon  ceases  to  be  produc- 
tive if  constantly  appropriated  to  the  culture  of 
])lants  of  the  same  or  analogous  species.  In  order 
that  land  may  be  cultivated  successfully,  various 
kinds  of  vegetables  must  be  raised  upon  it  in  suc- 
cession, and  the  rot.ition  must  be  conducted  with 
intelligence,  that  none  unsuited  either  to  the  soil 
<r  climate  may  be  introduced.  It  is  the  art  of 
varying  the  crops  upon  the  same  soil,  of  causing 
different  vegetables  to  succeed  one  another,  and 
of  understanding  the  efl'ect  of  such  upon  the  soil, 
that  caii  alone  establish  that  good  order  of  succes- 
sion which  constitutes  cropping. 

A  good  system  of  cropping  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  best  guarantee  of  success  that  the  farmer  can 
have  ;  without  this,  all  is  vague,  uncertain  and 
hazardous.  In  order  to  establish  this  good  system 
of  cropping,  a  degree  of  knowledge  is  necessary, 
which  nnhapjiily  is  wanting  to  the  greater  part  of 
our  practical  farm.'rs,  1  shall  here  slate  certain 
facts  and  principles  which  tnay  serve  as  guides  in 
this  important  branch  of  agriculture. 

Principle  1.      All  plants  exhaust  the  soil. 

Principle  2.  All  l)lauts  do  not  exhaust  the  soil 
equally. 

Principle  ii.  Plants  of  difleient  kinds  Jo  pot 
exhaust  a  soil  in  the  same  manner, 

Principle  4.  All  plants  do  not  restore  to  the 
soil  either  the  same  quantity  or  the  same  quality 
of  manure. 

Principle  5.  All  i)!ants  do  not  foul  the  soil 
equally. 

From  the  principles  which  I  have  just  establish- 
ed, we  may  draw  the  following  conclusions : 

1st.  That  however  well  prepared  a  soil  may  be, 
it  cannot  nourish  a  long  succession  of  crops  with- 
out beet  ming  exhausted. 

2il,  Each  harvest  impoverishes  the  soil  to  a 
certain  extent,  depending  upon  the  degree  of  nour- 
ishment which  it  restores  to  the  earth. 


3d.  The  cidtiva'ion  of  spindle  roots  ouglii 
to  succeed  that  of  running  and  sujicrficial 
roots. 

4th.  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  returning  too  .soon 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  same  or  of  analogous  kinds 
of  vegetables,  in  tlie  same  soil. 

5th.  It  is  very  unwise  to  allow  two  kinds  of 
plants,  which  admit  of  the  ready  growth  of  weeds 
among  them  to  be  raised  in  sucjession. 

6th.  Those  jilants  that  derive  their  principal 
support  from  the  soil,  should  not  be  sown,  except- 
ing when  the  soil  is  sufficiently  provided  with  ma- 
n  u  re. 

7th.  When  the  soil  exhibits  symptoms  of  ex- 
haustion from  successive  harvests,  the  cultivation 
o(  those  plants  that  restore  most  to  the  soil,  must 
be  resorted  to. 

These  principles  are  confirmed  by  experience; 
they  form  the  basis  of  a  system  of  agriculture  rich 
in  its  products,  hut  more  rich  in  its  economy,  by 
the  diminution  of  the  usual  quantity  of  labor  and 
manure.  All  cultivators  ought  to  be  governed 
by  them,  but  their  application  must  he  modified 
by  the  nature  (f  soils,  and  climates,  and  the  par- 
ticular wants  of  each  locality. —  Chaptal's  Chem- 
istry. 

Lunar  Influences. —  A  writer  in  the  JVeio 
York  Farmer  has  the  following  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  influence  of  the  moon  upon  the 
weather. 

In  the  course  of  my  observation,  I  could  not  but 
refer  at  times  to  the  remark  of  the  Indians,  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  the  country  of  njy  youth,  of 
which  there  were  a  number  of  them  living,  and 
that  was,  that  after  the  changes  of  the  moon,  if  the 
corners  pointed  up  in  the  form  of  a  dish,  it  would 
be  dry  weather  that  moon,  but  if  one  down  and  the 
other  up,  it  would  be  rainy  or  wet.  Although  as- 
tronomical knowledge  taught  me  that  this  was 
without  foundation,  still  from  repeated  remarks,  I 
was  finally  compelled  to  admit  that  there  was 
some  truth  in  the  observation;  and  in  jirocess  of 
time,  was  led  to  form  the  following  conclusion:  that 
is  when  the  moon  changes  in  high  north  latitude^ 
it  is  generally  .cold  and  dry  ;  but  if  in  extreme 
south  latitude,  warm  and  wet,  and  apt  to  be  stormy. 
It  may  be  renvtrked,  that  when  the  moon  changes 
in  high  north  latitude,  it  makes  the  figure  of  the 
corners  pointing  Uj*,  and  in  extreme  south  the  other 
figure,  which  verifies,  in  a  measure  the  truth  of 
the  old  Indian's  remark.  Hence,  although  ad- 
mitting that  lh&  suij  and  moon  are  the  principal 
agents  in  govtiniiig  tlje  wtathe*  there  see.ms  to  be 
other  causes  vvhich  at  times  vary  their  influence, 
so  that  it  is  still  an  uncertainty  ;  but  I  have  very 
rarely  known  it  to  fail  that  thj  moon  in  extreme 
south  latitude,  denotes  warm  and  stormy  weather, 
and  in  high  north  latitude,  cold  and  dry  ;  and  if 
we  have  ever  so  great  prospect  of  storms  in  the 
lafter,  they  are  apt  to  he  of  short  duration.  As  my 
limits  will  not  allow  me  to  go  farther  into  detail, 
It  may  suffice  to  remark,  that  if  our  almanack  ma- 
kers woidd  give  us  the  latitude  of  the  moon  at  the 
full,  change,  and  quarters,  with  the  course  she  is 
going,  whether  north  or  south,  we  might  foretell 
the  weather  for  ourselves,  or  they  might  give  it 
by  their  own  judgment  from  the  moon's  latitude 
in  probability^ 

A  skilful  agriculturist  will  constitute  one  of  the 
mightiest  bulwarks  of  which  civil  liberty  can 
boast, 
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FARMERS'  WORK. 

Roots  fob  Cattle. —  It  is  impossible  to  mannge  n 
farm  to  advantage,  or  raise  stuck  to  profit  without  feed- 
ing cattle  with  roots;  and  among  tlie  best  of  roots  for 
tliat  purpose  is  llie  ruta  baga,  or  Swedish  turnip. 
We  believe  that  the  person  most  instrumental  in  intro- 
ducing the  culture  of  that  excellent  root  into  the  U.  S. 
was  th-e  late  William  Cobbett,  The  following  directions 
for  raising  that  root  arc  extracted  from  a  treatise  written 
tiy  that  famous  agriculturist;  and  perhaps  are  as  plain 
and    correct    as  can  be  prescribod. 

JifuHc  of  saeing  and  presermng  the  seed. —  The  ruta 
hifa  is  apt  to  degenerate  if  the  seed  is  not  sowed  with 
care.  In  England  wc  select  the  fairest  roots  and  the 
ticsl 'form  for  ■seed,  rejecting  a'l  such  as  are  of  a  wliitish 
coloror  greenish  towards  the  neck,  preferring  such  as 
arc  of  a  reddish  cast.  These  wh^en  seleiued  should  be 
■corcfully  pieserved  mer  the  Vvinter,  and  set  in  the 
month  of  March  or  April,  in  a  rich  soil,  remote  from  any 
Toots  of  the  turnip  or  cabbage  kind,  to  preserve  the  seed 
(pure  and  unmixed.  Two  or  three  roots  if  they  do  well, 
will  yield  seed  sufficient  for  an  acre  of  land.  Let  the 
seed  remain  in  the  pods  imlil  the  time  of  sowing. 

Time  of  sowing.- — The  time  of  sowing  may  be  from 
'the  2r>lb  of  June  to  the  IGth  of  July,  as  circumstances 
may  be. 

Qualiii/an'dpreparattonof  the  hand. —  As  a  fine,  rich 
jgarden  mould  of  great  deptli,  and  havmg  a  porous  sub- 
stratum is  beat  for  every  ihiog  that  vtjgetates  except 
iplants  that  live  best  in  water,  so  it  is  best  Willi  ruta  ba- 
jga.  i  know  dfno-aoil'in  the  United  Sta-trs,  upon  which 
S'fais  i'oot  may  not  te  cultivated  ■wjtli  the  greatest  facility 
e,\cepting  a  jiure  sand  and  a  stiff  clay^  whicii  are  very 
;-are  in  this  country. 

;M«nncro/50!(!i,n.ir-— Jt^yplu-Jglnnan  P"'s  tlie  ground 
•tip  in  little  rklges,  having  lv«o,-furtow«  on  each  side  of 
the  ridge,  so  ihal-saeh  ridge, consists  offimr  fcrrows,  and 
■the  tops  of  the  Tidgfs  were,  about  four  fectfrom  each 
oilier;  spd  as  .  j,Uej)louglung,.was  perjormed  to  a  great 
depth,  there  wae  of  coursea.-very  deep  gutter  between 
.e^.ery  two  ridges. 

I  took  cure  tohavethe-manurephiced  soas  to  be  un- 
.t!or,tlie  ,Ti4ddlc-of  each  ridge,  that  i.-!  <o  say ,  just  beneath 
^vhere  my  seed  was  to  cppic,  vyhicj)  was  sown  princi- 
pally in  .this  ninnncr  ;—  A  ,n)ivn  went  along  by  the  sides 
ofeach  r.idge,  and  put -duvvo  two  or  jlireo  eee^s  jo  pla- 
ces \e,Vf  or  twoly.e  inches  distance  from  eacih  other,  just 
draWjing  a  lijttle  earth  over  and  presiiing  it  lightJy  upon 
tli.e  sec^,  fn  order  to  make  it  vegetate (juickly,  before  the 
earth  became  too  dry.  In  lliis  method  four  pounds  o( 
seed  sowed  seven  acre?.  Two  nien  sowed  the  whole 
seven  acres  in  two,d"y!- 

Jifler  culture.—  When  tlie  pifints  were  fairly  up,  we 
went  with  a  small  l)oe,  and  took  out  all  but  one  in  each 
ten  ortwclye  inches,  and  thus  left  tliom  to  stand  single. 
VVe  nc^l'wept  yvith  a  hoe,  and  hoed  the  t"ps  °*"  ''"^ 
ridoes  about  si.\  inches  wide  on  each  side  of  the  rows  of 
plants,  and  then  horse  hoed  between  the  rovys,  with  a 
eoipuion  horse  plough,  after  the  mmner  of  tilling  Indian 
corn,  or  poiatO);s,  by  first  turping  the  ear  h  from  the 
plants,  and  next  towards  the  plants  at  the  second  hoeing. 
There  is  no  ground  lost  iii  these  wide  intervals,  for  the 
lateral  roots  of  the  largo  turnip,  as  well  as  the  rutf  baga 
vill  extend  six  feet  from  the  ball  of  the  plant;  and  my 


bushels  to  the  acre,  taking  the  whole  field  togelher,  had 
the  same  intervals;  and  less  than  this,  as  was  practised 
by  my  neighbors,  always  din>inished  the  crop.  Wide 
as  the  intervals  were,  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  plants 
would  nearly  meet  across  the  rows,  and  I  have  had  them 
frequently  meet  in  England. 


accompanied  with  a  written  description  of  the    manage- 
ment, condition,  and  worth  of  the  land  before  and   sine 
reclaimed,  10. —  A'orthampton  Cour. 


The    Potato    Squash. —  We    have   received  some 
Squash  Seeds,  together  with  the  following  note. 
Mr.  Fr.ssENDEN, 

Sir  —  I  send  you  for  distribution,  though  perhais, 
rather  late  a  few  squash  seeds,  which  I  obtained  in  Illin- 
ois last  season.  They  are  known  there  by  the  name  of 
the  "  Potato  Squash,"  resembling  very  much  the  sweet 
potato,  being  ve  ry  dry  am' sweet  to  the  taste.  If  they 
can  be  raised  here  as  well  as  there,  they  will  surpass  all 
others.  I  ate  of  them  mashed  as  we  mash  our  common 
potato,  and  their  flavor  was  exceedingly  fine.  They 
grow  about  the  size  of  the  common  short  necked  squash, 
and  weigh  about  six  pounds;  their  color  nearly  white. 
Respectfully,  JACOB  N.  BANG. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  the  donor  of  the  above  men- 
tioned seeds,  and  will  distribute  them  among  careful 
cultivators,  in  small  parcels,  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
monweal. 


The  Morus  Multicaulis,  CChinese  Mulberry)  as  sold 
in  this  town,  is  g5  00  a  paper.  A  paper  contains  seed 
enough  for  about  two  thousand  plants,  but  it  is  hirdly 
probable  they  will  all  vegetate.  But  supposing  only  half 
do,  at  a  year's  growth  they  are  worth  2.5  cents  each, 
and  can  be  sold  readily  for  that  money.  This,  it  will  be 
seen,  gives  $250  for  what  cost  $5  00.  A  letter  to  Dr. 
Stebbins  from  a  gentlpman  in  this  state,  says — "  1  have 
now  from  a  paper  of  seed  sold  by  you  two  years  since, 
350  thrifty  trees,  and  have  put  out  from  the  same,  1200 
cuttings.  1  have  sold  about  $50  worth  of  cuttings,  all 
from  the  seed  of  one  paper."  This  paper  cost  at  that 
time  but  fifty  cents  !  Is  not  this  conclusive  demonstra- 
tion .' —  li. 


PTemiums  offered  by  oui*  Jlgricul  tural  Society.  Silk 
and  Mulherry. —  On  the  greatest  n  umber  of  acres  set 
with  White  Mulberry  Trees,  regard  bei  ng  had  to  the 
average  size,  age,  and  height  of  the  trees,  the  inferi- 
ority of  the  soil  and  cash  value  of  the  same,  before  the 
first  day  of  October,  1836,  $15,10,5.  On  the  greatest 
number  of  Chinese  Mulberry,  (Morus  Multicaulis)  which 
shall  be  raised  from  cuttings,  layers,  or  seed,  before  the 
first  day  of  October,  1836,  15,  10,5.  On  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  best  arranged  orchard,  of  White  Mulberry, 
forgathering  and  feeding  Silk  worms,  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  worms  fed  thereon,  and  cocoons  produced  there- 
from, the  present  year,  10,  7,  5.  On  the  greatest  quan. 
titv  of  Raw  Silk  made  in  1836,5,4.  On  the  greatest 
quantity  of  manufactured  silk,  made  in  1830,5,4.  On 
the  greatest  quanity  of  cocoons,  by  weight  and  measure, 
raised  in  1836,  3,  2. 

On  Crops  To  he  awarded  next  March. — On  the 
greatest  quantity  and  weight  and  value  of  good  clean 
Wir.ter  Wheat,  from  an  acre  of  I.nd,  meaning  the  net 
•value  of  the  crop,  alter  deducting  every  expense  of  cul- 
tivation, labor,  manure,  seed,  and  interest  of  the  value 
of  the  land,  estimating  good  clean  wheat  at  1.50  per 
bushel,  6,  5,4.  On  the  greatest  quantity  and  weight  and 
value  of  good  clean  Spring  Wheat,  from  an  acre  of  old 
land,  deducting  all  expenses,  estimating  good  spring 
spring  wheat  at  1.25  per  bushel,  5,  4,  3.  On  the  great- 
est quantity  and  weight  and  value  of  good  Indian  Corn, 
from  ai>  acre  of  old  land,  deducting  all  expenses,  and  es- 
timating corn  at  75  cts.  per  bushel,  7,  G,  5.  On  the 
grcalest  quantily  and  value  of  good  Potatoes,  for  the  ta- 
bic, from  fjne  fourth  of  an  acre,  deducting  all  expenses, 
estimating  good  potatoes  at  35  cts.  per  bushel,  5.  On 
the  greatest  quantily  of  good  Wheat,  raised  on  a  farm 
within  the  limits  of  ihe  society,  in  llie  year,  1836,  being 
not  less  than  200  bushels,  10.  On  the  greatest  quantity 
of  good  Rye,  being  not  less  than  500  bushels,  10.  On 
the  greatest  quantily  of  Indian  Corn,  being  not  less  than 
500  bushels,  JO.  On  the  greatest  quantity,  of  Oats,  be- 
ing not,  less  than  300  bushels,  10.  On  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  Beans,  being  not  less  than  100  bushels,  10.  On 
the  greatest  quantity  of  Peas,  being  not  less  than  100 
bushels,  10.     On  the  greatest  quantity   of  Clover  seed. 


Farmers  of  Vermont. —  Some  of  the  best  and  most 
productive  farms  in  the  country  may  be  found  in  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut.  Their  produce  in  the  mar- 
ket always  commands  a.  high  price.  The  amount  of 
butter,  beef,  and  pork,  sold  since  the  first  of  October 
last,  by  farmers  of  the  single  town  of  Barnet,  Caledonia 
county,Vt.  brought  the  snug  sum  of  $20,340  88.  Dur- 
ing tlie  four  months  mentioned,  they  sold  349  head  of 
beef  cattle  for  $5,745  ;  68,147  lbs  of  butter  for  $12,676- 
J2,  and  123,.525  lbs.  of  pork  for  ^7,719.  One  farmer  sold 
three  thousand  pounds  of  butter  and  the  same  of  pork' — 
1,600  lbs.  of  butter  sold  at  an  average  of  20  cts  per  pound. 
The  butter  that  was  sold  in  Barnet  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, averaged  about  a  shilling  per  pound,  while  that 
carried  to  the  Boston  market,  brought,  during  the  same 
time  from  22  to  26  cents — which  one  would  think  ought 
to  pay  handsomely  for  the  cost  of  transporlation.  Anoth- 
er of  the  Barnet  farmers  sold  836  lbs.  of  butter,  amount- 
ing to  over  two  hundred  and  fiftysix  dollars.  Truly  the 
Barnet  Fanners  have  been  living  in  fine  clover  during 
the  past  season.  Several  of  them  carried  ofFjiremiums 
offered  for  the  best  butter  by  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural Society  at  their  last  exhibition  —  and  one  of 
them,  the  first  premium  of  fifty  dollars.  We  gathered 
these  facts  from  a  statement  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Vermont  Farmer. — Eagle. 


being  not  less   than   25   bushels,  10.     On  the  greatest 
cron'ofihirtylhreetons,  or  thirteep  hundred  and  tweniy  I  quautity     of    Land    rcnlaimed,   and    crops    therefrom. 


Remeuv  for  the  Lock  Jaw.  —  We  are  informed 
by  a  friend,  that  a  sure  preventative  against  this  terrible 
disease  is  to  take  some  soft  soap,  and  mix  it  wilh  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  pulverized  chalk,  so  as  to  m.ike  it  of 
the  consistency  of  buckwheat  batter;  keep  the  chalk 
moistened  with  a  fresh  supply  of  soap  until  the  wound 
begins  to  disiharge,  and  the  patient  finds  relief.  Our 
friend  stated  to  us  that  implicit  confidence  may  be 
placed  in  what  he  says ,  that  he  has  known  several  cases 
where  this  remedy  has  been  successfully  applied.  So 
simple  and  so  valuable  a  remedy,  within  the  reach  of 
every  person,  ought  to  be  universally  known. — JY.  Y. 
Ev.  Post. 


UonTictJLTiiRAL  Anomalv  —  The  shaddock  fruit 
always  contain  32  seeds.  The  seeds  have  been  exper- 
imentally planted  a  number  of  times,  and  it  is  invariably 
found  that  there  are  never  more  than  two  out  of  thirty- 
two,  that  produce  like  fruit.  The  others  produce,  some 
sweet  oranges,  some  bitter,  and  some  the  forbidden 
fruit,  which  are  all,  wilh  the  shaddock,  varieties  of  the 
orange  species.  The  leaves  are  similar  in  appearance, 
and  until  the  trees  are  actually  in  bearing,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  know  what  the  fruit  is  likely  to  prove. —  Gen- 
esee Farmer, 
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BIHOHTON  MARKKT,— Monday,  May  30,  1836. 

Ivt'purttnl  for  the  l»aily  Ailverliwer  &.  ralriol. 

At  markel,  2oO  Beef  Cattle,  18  pairs  Working  Osen, 
14  Cows  and  Calves,  44(1  Sheep  and  <J0  Swine.  42  Beef 
Cattle  and  21)0  Sheep  unsold. 

Prices.  Beef  Catile. — Last  week's  prices  were  well 
supported.  Wo  quote  two  or  three  yokes  extra  and 
very  fine  taken  at  5l8  ;  1st  quality  at  4()s()d  a  49s5d  ; 
second  quality  41sl)d;  third  quality  3tis  a  3!ts. 

Workitig  Oxen — We  notired  a  few  sales;  ^.'JS,  65, 
60,  105  and  1U8. 

Cows  and  Calves— Sales  at  $2r>,  28,  32,  37  50,  40  and 
50. 

Slieep-A  lot  of  Sheep  and  I.anilis  atl3s6d,  and  a  lot 
at  18s  ;  a  lot  of  about  lUO  Wetliers  37s(jd  each. 

Swine — We  notice  the  sale  of  one  lot  only  at  about 
7c.  At  retail,  9  and  10  for  small  Shoats,  and  from  7  to 
9  for  large  Hogs. 


HEAIP  SEED. 

Just  rerfivcd.  100  bushels  prime  and  fresh  Hemp  Seed, 
which  will  be  sold  low,  al  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  Nos. 
61  and  32  rVortb  Market  street,  Uostoii.  '  June  1. 


FOR   SAIiE. 

Wild.  China,  and  Bremen  Geese,  cii 
KINSON,  Back  street,  Uoxbuiv. 


quire  of  JOHN  PAU- 
June  1. 


fRESrca    SUGAR  BEET. 

A  valuable  root  for  the  table  when  young,  and  for  Cattle 
heu  fully  grown  ;  v.  ry  productive.  S!  to  2  1-2  lbs.  will  seed 
11  acre.     For  sale  al  the  Seed  Store,  51  and   52,  iMorili  Mar 

may  25. 


kel  St 


WANTED, 

A  man  thoroughly  qualified  lo  lake  the  management  and 
work  on  a  sma  I  Farm.  A  married  man  will  be  preferred  if 
the  wife  can  undertake  the  cook  ng  and  washing  of  a  small 
family.  The  best  of  jefcrcnces  will  be  required  lo  such  per- 
sons with  whom  they  have  jivetl,  as  to  capabilities  and  char- 
acter. Letters  addressed  post  paid  to  box  265  iNew  Haven, 
or  opplicaiion  to  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  will  be  attend- 
ed lo.  May  25. 

SILK  WORMS  EGGS. 

Just  received  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  a  few  thou- 
sands of  Silk  Worms  Eggs  of  ine  differciil  varieties  While, 
2  crops  a  jear,  Black  and  Mammoth,  in  papers,  from  25   els. 


FAUill  FOR    SALE. 

For  sale  n  Farm  in  Hediord.  County  of  Middlesex,  17  miles 
from  Boston  and  10  from  Lowell,  conuiining  101  acres  inclu- 
ding about  13  acres  covered  with  a  valuable  growth  of  wood 
which  has  been  preserved  wiih  great  care  lor  iTic  last  20 years, 
the  garden  contains  about  3  acres  under  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion and  is  furnished  with  a  great  variety  of  flowers  and 
shrubs  which  have  been  collected  at  much  hiliorand  expen'ie: 
attached  to  the  garden  is  a  Green  House  filled  with  thriliy 
bearuig  Grape  Vines,  and  choice  and  valuable  plants  which 
will  be  sohl  or  not  as  the  purchaser  may  choose.  The  Farm 
is  under  good  cultivation  and  together  with  the  Garden  is 
stocked  with  the  choicest  Fruits,  such  as  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  Uuinces,  Plums,  Strawberries  of  various  kinds' 
Kaspberrles,  Gooseberries,  &c  &c.,  which  the  present  owner 
has  spared  no  expence  in  olitaining.  The  Farm  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Concord  River,  which  is  well  supplied  with 
fish,  and  the  country  around  abounds  with  game,  making  it  a 
desirable  retreat  to  the  gentleman  who  is  lond  of  fishing  or 
shooting. 

Possession  will  be  given  on  the  Isl  April  next— for  terms, 
which  will  be  liberal,  apply  lo  the  subscriber  in  Boston  or  at 
'he  Farm.  JAMES  VILA. 


BOUND  VOLUMES   OP   THE   SILK   MANUAL. 

For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  anil  New  England 
Seed  slore,  the  first  volume  of  the  Silk  Manral  and  Practical 
Farmer,  neatly  bound.     Price  62J  cents. 

The  book  contains  192  pages,  and  a  great  amount  of  val- 
uable information  on  llie  subject  of  Silk  Culture.  It  is  deci- 
dedly the  cheapest  book,  extant,  that  treats  upon  thai  subject 

May  4. 


CARROT  SEED. 

For  sale  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  250  lbs.  very  fine 
Long  Orange  Carrot  Seed.  Every  farmer  knows  the  value 
of  carrots  as  fodder  for  horses  and  catile.  Ii  is  calculated 
that  one  bushel  of  them,  is  fully  equal  lo  one  bushel  of  oat.s. 
They  produce  on  an  average  500  bushels  lo  the  acre.  The 
seed  may  be  sown  lo  the  20ih  of  June.  May  IS. 


o  2  00  per  paper. 


May  25. 


NATIVE  FOREST   TREES. 

The  subscriber  will  furnish  the  following  kinds  of  Native 

jresl  Trees  from   the  vicinity  of  Bangor,  Maine,  and  ship 

cm  carefully,  according  lo  orders,  viz. :     Silver  Firs,  (from 

2  lo  3  feel  high) ;  Elms,  (from  5  lo  25  feel) ;  Rock   Maples, 

(from  5  lo  23  leel) ;  Mountain  Ash,  (from  S  lo  23  feet)  ; 

Spruce,  Sumachs,  Pines,  and  Cedars,   Red  Cherry,  Sugar 

d  Junipers.     Also  Seed  of  the  above  trees  furnishe  d 


Plun 


in  their  season.  Any  orders  addressed  lo  the  subscrit>er. 
Seedsman  al  Bangor,  or  left  at  Geo.  C.  Barrett's  New  England 
Seed  Store,  Boston,  will  meet  with  proupl  attention. 

Bangor,  May  2,  183G.  VVM.  B.  HARLCW. 


PHIIVNEY  CORN. 

For  sale,  a  few  bushels  of  this  superior  Earl}-  Corn,  recom- 
mended in  the  current  volume  of  the  New  England  Farmer 
by  Capl.  Daniel  Chandler.     Pficeg3  per  bushel.    May  18. 


FRENCH  SUGAR  BEETaud  .  .ULBERRY  SEED. 

WM.  PRl.NCE  1^  SONS,  Flushing,  Lung  Island,  have  im- 
ported a  few  hundred  pounds  of  the  yellow  and  white  Sugar 
Beet  Seed,  winch  they  supply  al  SI  per  lb.  TIfu  vegetable 
bids  fair  to  become  an  object  of  extensive  culture  throughout 
our  country  for  the  manutacture  of  sugar. 

Also,  2OIMI1S.  genuine  while  Italian  Mulberry  Seed,  crop 
1835,  an  article  so  rare  al  the  present  moment,  as  scarcely  lo 
be  obtainable  elsewhere  ;  and  it  is  with  pleasure  we  announce 
to  our  correspondents  thai  they  will  not  be  disappointed  when 
they  apply  lo  us  for  this  rare  article. 

Chin,  se  Mulberry  Trees  and  Cuttings  by  100  and  1000— 
Apply  by  mail  direct  lo  us. 

650  bushels  Whiiefield  I'eans  of  a  very  prolific  variety  and 
of  excellent  quality  by  Bairel  01  Tierce. 

May  25.  2t 


60  ACRES 

Of  the  best  land  in  Roxbury,  for  sale,  situated  on  Brush 
Hill  Turnpike,  about  4  miles  Iroin  Ih  ■  city,  near  Grove  Hall, 
together  with  all  the  buildings  thereon,  comprising  a  conve- 
nient dwelling  house,  2  barns,  one  of  which  has  a  cellar,  and 
is  capable  of  holding  100  tons  of  hay,  with  an  inexhaustiblj 
well  of  soft  water  contiguous — a  mill  house — corn  barn,  sheds, 
&c. — large,  valuable  onhards  of  inoculated  fruit  trees  of 
all  kinds, — a  nursery  of  young  irees — gooseberries,  currants, 
&c.  The  land  13  well  adapted  lo  iho  growth  of  the  Mulberry 
and  is  accessible  by  two  roads  For  further  |  arliculars  en- 
quire of  Charles  Mclnlire,  No. 5,  Exchange  street,  Boston,  or 
of  the  subscriber  on  the  premises. 

THOS.  H  DARLING. 

Roxbury,  May  23d,  IE36. 

SPLENDID  DAHLIA  ROOTS. 

Just  received  from  the  Lancaster  Gardens,  a  fine  assort- 
ment of  splendid  Dahlia  Roots.    For  sale  at  Ihe  New  England 


WINSHIPS'  ESTABLISHMENT. 

All  orders  forwarded  by  mail  will  be  executed  wi  th  prcinpt- 
ness,  or  plants  may  be  selected  by  persons  visili-.ig  ibeKiir- 
series. 

Just  received  from  Europe,  a  large  quantify  of  productiiins, 
among  ihem,  newand  superior  Gooseberry  Trees,  from  S'lol- 
land,  with  specimens  of  fruit  preserved  in  alcohol 

SILVER  LEAF  ABELE  TREES,  a  suitable,  and  very 
ornamental  for  islands,  sea  coasts,  or  public  grounds,  at  rea- 
sonable rales,  by  the  hundred  or  thousand  ;  remarkable  for 
its  beauty  and  quick  and  vigorous  grow'h, 

Brighton,  April  13. 


arieties, — all 
Exquisite 


SUPERB  DOUBLE    DAHLIAS 

Among  which    are  the  following   beautiful 

WARRANTED    IIOUBLE. 

Lord   Lyndhursl,  50  els.      Sulphuria    Excelsa 

Yellow,  75  els.     Queen   of  the   Dahlias,  I  60.     L^ 

comparable,  petals  scarlet  tipped,  1  00.  Widnall's  Flora  fi'ii'i 
quilled  Kose,  1  00.  Widnall's  Dark  Purple,  1  00.  VVidnall'. 
Plulus,  rosy  purple,  1  00.  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  black 
75  CIS  Queen  of  the  Yellow,  75  cts.  Tysn's  Matilda  fin. 
hlac  7.5  cts.  Felgate's  Negro,  fine  black.  "]  00.  For  sa'le  ai 
the  Seed  Slore,  connected  wiih  Ihe  New  England  Farmer 
Nos  51  and  52,  North  Market  street.  ^ 

May  25. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  subscriber,  resident  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  Monroe 
County  in  the  State  of  New  York,  will  attend  to  Ihe  collect 
lionof  Mortgages,  or  any  general  land  business  in  ihc  County 
of  Monroe  Persons  wishing  to  buy  Farms  in  thai  fertile  re- 
gion. Will  find  It  for  their  interest  tocall  on  him  as  he  has  manv 
Farms  for  sale.  vvii  1  i  a  »,i    .  ^.-  .»,"V,T,'^  "^^"y 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PKODUCK. 


COBRECTED    WITH    Or.EAT    CARE,  WXEELY. 


Apples,  IJusselts  and  llaldwi 
Beans,  white,  .... 
Beef.  mess. 

Cargo,  No.  J. 
prime. 
Beeswax,  (Amcric!  n)     . 
liUTTER  store.  No.  1         ,     . 
Cheese,  new  milk,  . 
Feathers,  northern,  geese, 
southern,  geese. 
Flax,  American, 
Fish,  Cod, 

Flour,  Genesee,      .        .     cas 
Baltimore,  Howard  sire. 
Baltimore,  wharf, 
Alexandria, 
Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow  1 
southern  Hal  yello 
white, 
Rye,norlliern, 
Barley, 
Oals,  nor  hern,  .     (prime) 
Hav,  best  English,  per  ton  of  2000  lbs 
eastern  screwed,   . 
hard  pressed,    . 

HoNEY, 

Hops,  Isl  quality 

2d  quality    . 

Lard,  Boston, *Ist  sort,     . 

southern,  Isl  sort, 

LEATHtR,  s.'a'jghter, sole, 

do.        upper, 

dry  hide,  sole, 

do.        upper,  . 
Philadelphia,  sole. 
Baltimore,  sole,  . 
Lime,  best  sort. 
Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  of  2200 lbs. 
PojiK,  Mass.  inspect,  exlia  clear,  . 
Navy,  mess   . 
bone,  middlings,  scarce, 
Se1£ds,  Herd's  Grass, 
Red  Top, 

Red  Clover,  northern 
Silk  Cocoons,  {American} 
Tallow,  iricd, 
WoeL,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleect 

'American,  fiall  Wood,  washed, 
yto.        3-4ths  do     ' 

db.        I-J  ,1/ 

do.        l-4an(U-otntii'on 
Native  washed 
c    _  ( Pulled  superfioe,   '   , 
t-D  i  1st  Lambs,    . 
^S4id      da. 
3  i.  1 3d      do,        ,   '    .    ' 
■  (  Isl  Spinning,     . 

.Soulhern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  c is 
less  per  lb. 
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PROVISION    MARKET. 

RETAIL    PRICES. 

pound  j     V 


rthern 

iihern,  and  western 
PoKK,  whole  hogs. 
Poultry,    . 
Butter,  (tub)    . 

lump 
Eggs, 
Potatoes 
Cider, 


dozen 
bushel 
barrel 

15       16 
45       SO 

2  50    2  74 

L'nee  to  Col.  Joseph  M 

Edward  CkuftJ 
Samuel  May.  Esq'rs 


WIU-IAM  ATKINSON, 
Lan.l  Broker,  No.  27,  Exchange  street. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.  March  5. 


CHINESE  MULBERRT    CUTTINGS. 

For  sale  at  the  Seed  Slore.  may  25. 


O.SAGE£ORANGE,  &c. 

O&AGE  ORANOL-i)yuc/«,«  auranlira.  A  hardy  tree. 
and  one  of  the  most  ornamental  „l  nil  our  native  trees  it 
bears-  sinking  resemblance  lo  the  ..range  iree.  The  frnit 
which  i.s  not  eatable,  IS  large  like  an  orlnge,  and  oHi  go' 1 
olor  and  splendid.  The  wood  produces  fine  yellow  d>^,^a  ,d 
s  one  nf  the  mo.si  lough  strong,  and  elastic  of  all  the  w  .ods- 
t  IS  called  Bow  Wood,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  durable 
limhcr  in  the  world,  and  lor  ship   timber  is  preferred  lo  l,v<^ 

sharp  spines,  and  makes  the  strongest  and  most  beautiliil  of 
all  hedges.  The  trees  are  some  male  and  some  female,  there- 
ore  requiring  niore  than  one  for  Ihe  pioducfion  of  fruit-  hut 
andTs)^"  a  dLen.'"^""''''' "■'"'="  ^"""^-     ''""^Oc.s.  each. 

LANCASHIRE  GOOSEBERRIES.   Ar 
lest  I  -         '  ■       " 

dozen. 


•^» 
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NEW  E  i\  G  L  A  .\  D    FA  11  M  1    l\ 


JUKE  1,  isac. 


sassQjgJSiifiJ^ifa'i?. 


The  subjoinerl  string  of  gems  appeared  lecenlly  in  an  an- 
onymous book,  entitled,  '  Tlie  Tin  Trumpet,  or  H^ada  and 
Tales.'  Froift  internal  evidence  we  pronounce  it  to  be  the 
work  of  Horace  Smith.  Its  resemhlance  to  that  writer's 
exquisite  Hymn  to  the  Flowers,  is  sufficient  to  sulistaniiate  its 
claim  to  the  same  paternity.  —  Boston  Courier. 

MUSINGS  IN  THE  TEMPLE  OF  NATURE. 
Man  can  build  nothing  worthy  of  his  Maker: 

From  royal  Solomon's  stupendous  fane, 
Down  to  the  humble  chapel  of  the  Quaker, 
All,  all  are  vain! 

The  wondrous  world  which  He  himself  created. 

Is  the  fit  temple  of  creation's  Lord ; 
There  may  his  worship  best  be  celebrated. 
And  praises  poured! 

Its  altar — earth;   its  roof,  the  sky  imtainted; 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  lamps  that  gave  it  light. 
And  clouds,  by  the  celestial  artists  painted. 
Its  pictures  bright. 

Its  choir,  all  vocal  things,  whose  glad  devotion. 

In  one  united  hymn  is  heavenward  sped. 
The  thunder-peal,  the  winds,  the  deep-mouthed  ocean, 
Its  organ  dread. 

The  face  of  Nature,  its  God-ivrilten  bible, 

Which  all  mankind  may  study  and  explore, 
While  none  can  wrest,  interpolate,  or  libel 
Its  loving  lore. 

Hence  learn  we  that  our  Maker,  whose  affection 

Knows  no  distinction  —  suffers  no  recall, 
Sheds  his  impartial  favor  and  protection 
Alike  on  all. 

Thus  by  divine  example  do  we  gather. 

That  every  race  should  love  alike  all  others, 
Christian,  Jew,  Pagan  —  chihircn  of  one  Fathei% 
All,  all  are  brothers. 


Conscience,  heaven's  silent  oracle,  the  assessor 
Of  right  and  wrong  in  every  human  breast, 
Sleridy  condemns  Ih'  impenitent  transgressor 
Tq  live  unblesl, 

'I'he  pious  and  the  virtuous,  tho'  assaulted. 

By  fortune's  frown,  or  man's  unjust  decrees, 
Still  in  their  bosoms  find  a  pure,  exalted. 
Unfailing  peace. 

Hence  do  we  learn  that  hardened  vice  is  hateful. 

Since  Heaven  pursues  it  with  avenging  rod. 
While  goodness,  self-rewarded,  must.be  grateful 
To  man  apd  God. 

G  thou  iiiosl  visible  but  unseen  teacher, 

Whose  finger  writes  its  lessons  on  our  sphere! 

0  thou  most  audible,  but  unheard  preacher! 

Whoso  sermons  clear  — 

Are  seen  and  read  in  all  that  thou  performest,  — 

Wilt  thou  look  down  and  bless,  if,  when  I  kneel, 
Apart  from  man-built  fanes,  I  fell  tho  warmest 
And  purest  7.eal! 

If  in  the  temple  thine  own  hand  hath  fashioned, 
'Neath  the  bright  sky,  by  lojiely  stream  or  wood, 

1  pour  to  thee,  with  thrilling  heart  empassioncd, 

My  gratitude; 

If  in  Ihy  present  miracles  terrestrial 

Mine  eyes  behold,  wherever  I  have  kneeled, 
?^ew  proofs  of  the  futurity  celestial 

To  man  revealed ;  ^ 


If,  fearing  Thee,  I  love  thy  whole  creation. 

Keeping  my  bosom  undcliled  by  guilt, 
Wilt  thou  receive  and  1  le?3  mine  adoration  1 
Thou  wilt!  Thou  will! 

Pat  PLATl^(;  the  Yankee. — Not  iii.iiiy  months 
since,  a  gpneral  miKstiT  of  militia  and  regulars  was 
called  Wy  tlie  Governor  in  Lower  Canada,  near  the 
town  of  HaHfa.\.  His  Excellency  called  together 
the  officers  who  coiiiriianded  the  "  regidars,"  told 
them  to  prepare  for  a  tine  day's  sport;  ihat  he  had 
ordered  a  troop  ol  niilitia,  (fifty  men)  composed  of 
Irishmen,  to  play  the  "  Ynnki-e  "  at  a  sham  fight  in 
the  afternoon  ;  and  tliat  "  His  Majesty's  regulars" 
would  have  fine  sport  transferring  "the  Irish  Yan- 
kees," (ill  the  character  of  prisoners  of  war,)  from 
the  field  of  Iiattle  into  a  neighboring  log-house, 
whicli  was  converted  for  the  time  being  into  a 
guard-house. 

The  I'ats,  commanded  by  a  truly  original  char- 
acter by  tlie  name  of  John  Morris,  issued  forth  at 
the  aj;pointed  time  and  formed  themselves  into 
line  two  deep  on  an  elevated  spot  near  the  town  : 
their  valiant  leader  at  the  same  time,  exhorted 
them  to  stand  firm  and  mind  his  orders,  and  play 
the  game  as  "  real  Yankees  sliould,"  and  even  to 
give  the  "  Lobsters  "  a  taste  of  cold  steel  rather 
than  submit  to  become  prisoners. 

The  "regulars"  consisting  of  200  men  formed 
some  300  feet  from  the  sham  Yankees,  and  com- 
menced a  regular  peppering  of  musketry,  which 
was  returned  with  promptitude  by  the  Pats.  At 
this  stage  of  the  action,  the  "  regulars  "  were  ob- 
served to  extend  their  line  in  order  to  surround 
the  enemy;  but  our  hero  xMorris  ordered  to 
"  Charge  bayontls"  without  any  particular  injunc- 
tion not  to  hurt  the  foe.  His  M.njesty's  regulars 
thought  the  most  prudent  course  was  to  give  them 
"  leg  bail  "  for  their  valor,  by  performing  a  retro- 
grade movement  at  a  brisk  trot.  But  Morris  was 
not  to  bo  cheated  in  tiiis  manner  :  he  pursued  the 
reti'eating  redcoats,  and  «ould  not  resist  the  temp, 
tation  of  repeatedly  vociferating  "  Hurra  for  Jack- 
son;" until  he  sticoeoded  in  taking  fifty  jirisoners, 
among  whom  was  His  Excellency,  who  rangoin- 
ed  hitiiself  and  his  fellow  prisoners,  by  paying  for 
a  diniier,  of  which  200  Pats  partook  in  honor  of 
the  Victory.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  they  conducted 
their  prisoners  into  town  playing  alterniUely  ''  Yan- 
kee Doodle,"  and  the  souUstirring  air  of  "Garry 
Owen," 


Sa\thnmts, —  Agriculture  is  tlie  nursery  of  pa- 
triotism. 

A  wise  government  will  not  be  slow  in  foster- 
ing the  agricultural  interest. 

Let  every  farmer  who  has  a  son  to  etlucate,  be- 
lieve and  remember,  that  science  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  every  thing  valuable  in  agriculture. 

Science  must  combine  with  practice  to  make  a 
good  farmer, 

Tho  opposition  against  book  farming  rests  on 
the  shoulders  of  two  monsters,  ignorance  and  pre- 
judice, 

if  you  separate  science  from  Agricu'tiire,  you 
rob  a  nation  of  its  prii;cli  al  jewel.—-  Maine  Far- 
mer. 


'1  he  population  of  Paris  has  (quadrupled  since 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIH.  Land  which  was  then 
worth  200  fl-ancs  the  acre,  is  now  1000  francs  the 
vard. 


TERRIBLE  TRACTORATION. 

Just  published  and  for  sale  by  Tuille,  Weeks  &  DennctI 
School  street,  and  al  ihe  Farmer  Oificc,  Terrible  Traeloration 
and  olher  Poems,  by  Chrisloplrer  Causlic,  M.  D,  and  mem- 
ber of  no  less  than  i^ineteen  very  learned  Societies.  Third 
American  Editiju. 

April  27. 


FOR  SALE, 

23  bushels  of  the  St  lleli-na  Potatoes. 
Camlimlgepori,  May  4. 


Seeds    lor    1830. 

a  the  Seed  Siore  connected  wiih  ilic  N.  E.  Far. 


FOR  sal 
mcr  Office 

20()  bushels  finest  Early  Peas 


500  lbs. 

100  " 

301)  " 

--iSO  " 

50  " 

200  " 

150  " 

100  " 

50  " 

500  " 

1000  " 

200  " 

150  " 

100  " 

50  " 

50  " 

100  " 

100  " 

100  " 

25  " 

100  " 

500  " 

200  " 

200  " 
Also— Ca.  mi 
Leek: 


Large  Marrowlaldo; 

L)warf  Blue  Imperial  do. ; 

other  varieties  ; 

liesi  Garden  Hcans; 

Dwarf  and  Pole,  Eariv  ar.ti  '^i.:e,  do  •. 
superior  Long  Hloou  Heel  Seed  ; 
Earlv  !  ,irnip    "  "  " 

Cabbage  Seed,  14  ditrercnl  kinds; 
Fine  Long  Orange  Carrot ; 
Early  Horn,  do. ; 
f'ominon  Cuci.mbcr ; 
Long  Green,  do. ; 
Early  and  Head  Lettuces  ; 
Pure  White  Portugal  Onion  : 
Silver  Skin 

Large  Deep  Red,  " 

Large  Dutch  Parsnip; 
Early  Scarlet  Short  Top  Radish  j 
Long  Salmon  ; 
Turnip  Radishes  ; 
Spinach  ; 
Early  Scollop  Squash  ; 

Long  Winter,  do ; 

Salsafv  ; 

ICaily  White  Dulch  Turnip  : 

English 

Rula  Baga, 

JIangel  Wurlzrl  for  Cattle. 

Broccoli  ;'Celcry;  Cress;  Egg  Plants 


Endive;  Musk  and  Water  Melons;  Marlynea  ;  Pep- 
per; Parsley  and  Toinalo  Seeds  by  the  lb.  or  oz.  Herb 
Seals,  o(MWm:\s. 

50,000  Papers  in  200  lo  300  splendid  kinds  of  Annual, 
Ilieiluiat  nwii  Perenriial  Pl.aWF.R   SkkDS. 

Grass  Skeds,  H'liotesale  .V  Jietail. 

The  above  comprises  in  part  llie  slock  ol  seeds  raised  ex- 
pressly lor  the  esiablishmeni,  and  llie  quality  and  goodness  will 
bo  warranted  superior  to  any  ever  offered  heretolore. 

Boxes  of  Garden  Seeds  for  the  country  trade,  neatly  papered 
up,  wiih  directions  on  each  paper,  for  sale  al  a  large  discount 
fiom  Market  prices. 

err    &   OHK4MENTAL   Tkees,  itc.  will  be   supplied. 


nd  ordc 


are  solicited. 
GEO.  C.  HARRETT,  Aipimllural  11  < 


ehouse. 


SIIiK  COCOONS. 

The  highest  market  prices  will  be  paid  for  any  quanlity  of 
Silk  Cocoons.  Apply  at  ihe  New  England  Seed  S  lore,  IVos. 
51  and  52,  North  Market  street. 

May  25.  if 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  PARMER 

Is  publislied  every  Wednesday  Evening,  al  $'3  per  annum, 
payable  at  the  end  of  the  year  —  bul  those  who  pay  within 
sixty  days  from  the  lime  of  subscribing,  are  entitled  to  a  de- 
ilurlion  of  filly  cents. 

O"  No  paper  will  be  sent  lo  a  distance  witlioiii  payineut 
being  made  in  advance. 
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BRITISH  AGRICVI.TVRE,  &0. 

IMPROVED    qUALITT    OP    FOOD. 

[Concluded] 
1.  Enclosures  are  probably,  eotitled  to  rank 
among  the  first  of  these.  The  extent  of  land  oc- 
cupied by  wastes,  commons,  and  common  fields, 
about  the  middle  of  last  century,  was  surprising- 
ly great,  and  was  indeed  a  standing  reproach  to 
the  country.  So  late  as  1770,  fully  three-fourths 
of  the  surface  of  Bedfordshire  consisted  of  com- 
mon fields,  and  of  common  or  waste  lands,  and 
yet  it  was  not,  in  this  respect,  at  all  in  a  worse 
condition  than  many  other  counties.  Wastes 
and  commons  are  not  cultivated  ;  fields  are,  it  is 
true,  subjected  to  the  plough,  but  properly  in 
them  is  so  much  subdivided  and  intermixed,  that 
it  is  altogether  impossible  to  cultivate  them  to  any 
good  purpose.  But  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  a  wonderful  progress  has 
been  made  in  wiping  off  this  stain  on  the  rmal 
economy  of  the  country;  and  in  nothing,  indeed, 
has  the  progress  of  imja'ovement  been  more  re- 
j'.iarkable  than  in  this  particular.  The  first  en- 
closure act  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
From  the  revolution  to  1797,  the  progress  was  as 
follows : 


Acts  passed. 
Queen  Anne's  reign,     -  '2 
George  I.,       -    -     -    -     16 
George  II.,      -     -     -     -  226 
George  111.  to  1797,      1,532 


Acres  enclosed. 
1 ,439 
17,660 

318,778 
2,804,197 


It  appears  from  this  statement,  which  is  taken 
from  the  Report  of  the  "Commons  Committee  of 
1798,  on  Waste  Lands,"  that  each  enclosure  act 
that  passed  during  that  period  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  whicli  terminated  with  1797,  enclos- 
ed, at  an  average,  1830  acres.  Now,  the  ofiicial 
returns  show,  that  from  1798  to  1832,  both  inclu- 
sive, 2103  enclosure  acts  were  ])assed  ;  and  sup- 
posing each  to  have  enclosed,  as  before,  1830 
acres,  the  total  would  anjount  to  3,848,490  acres; 
making,  when  added  to  the  quantity  enclosed  pre- 
viously to  1798,  an  aggregate  of  nt)  less  than  6,652,- 
687  acres  enclosed  since  the  accession  of  George 
III.  in  1760.  But  as  it  seems  probable  that  the 
earlier  acts  applied  to  a  larger  extent  of  land  than 
the  later  ones,  we  may,  i)erhaps,  estimate  the  total 
extent  of  land  enclosed  and  subdivided  by  act  of 
Parliament,  from  1760  to  1832,  at  6,000,000  acres. 
And  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that,  in  consequence 
of  its  enclosure,  the  produce  of  this  immense  ex- 
tent of  land  lias  been  increased  at  least  from  eight 
to  tenfold  ! 

2.  The  introduction  of  fallows  between  suc- 
cessive corn  crops,  was  a  very  great  improvement 
on  the  previous  practice  ;  but  the  substitution  of 
green  crops  for  fallow,  on  all  but  stiff  clay  lands, 
has  been  the  greatest  of  all  improvements  ever 
made  in  agriculture;  and  has  efl'ected  as  great 
and  beneficial  a  revolution  in  it  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  steatn-engine  and  of  the  spinning-frame 


has  done  in  manufactures.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  to  show,  that  the  culture  of  the  turnip,  as 
a  field  crop,  was  carried  on  to  some  extent  in 
several  English  counties,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century.  But  the  practice  spread  only  by 
very  slow  degrees  :  and  it  was  not  till  its  intro- 
duction i]ito  the  county  of  Norfolk,  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.  and  George  II.,  when  it  was  prosecuted 
on  a  large  scale  by  Lord  Viscount  Townshead 
and  others,  that  its  signal  importance  became  ob- 
vious. At  the  period  referred  to,  the  whole  north - 
westei-n  part  of  that  country,  which  has  long  been 
one  of  the  best  cultivated  districts  of  the  empire, 
consisted  of  mere  sandy  wastes,  sheep-walks,  and 
warrens,  worth  little  or  nothing.  These  were 
converted  into  highly  productive  arable  land,  by 
enclosing,  manuring,and  the  aid  of  the  turnip  hus- 
bandry, which  i.s,  as  it  were,  the  corner  stone  of 
the  Norfolk,  or  improved  system  of  husbandry. 
The  same  practices  that  had  produced  such  splen- 
did results  in  Norfolk — that  had  made  sandy 
wastes  yield  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat  and 
barley —  have  been  gradually  extended,  with  sim- 
ilar effects,  to  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  produce  in  corn  of  the  light  soils,  in  all  the 
moderately  well  cultivated  districts  of  the  empire 
has,  in  consequence,  been  more  than  trebled  ;  at 
the  same  time  that  a  vast  supply  of  green  food 
has  been  obtained  for  the  feeding  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  the  production  of  the  most  valuable 
manure. 

3.  But,  signal  as  has  been  the  improvement  in 
arable  husbandry  since  1760,  the  ijiiprovements 
made  in  stock-husbandry,  or  in  the  breeding  and 
fattening  of  cattle,  have  been  still  more  consid;a-- 
able.  No  eflorts  for  this  purpose  seem  to  have 
been  made  rtilh  judgment,  and  proper  persever- 
ance, till  after  1750  when  MrBakewell,  of  Dish- 
ley,  in  Leicestershire  began  his  career.  Mr  Cul- 
Icy,  of  Northumberland,  soon  after  entered  on 
the  same  course;  and  the  signal  success  by  which 
their  efforls  were  attended,  roused  a  spirit  of  em- 
ulation in  a  host  of  others.  But  the  rapid  increase 
of  manuiactures  and  commerce,  and,  consequent- 
ly, of  the  town  population,  afterthe  Peaceof  Paris, 
in  1763,  by  creating  a  corresponding  demand  for 
butchers'  meat,  gave  the  principal  stimulus  to  the 
im|  rovements  that  have  since  been  made  in  the 
stock-husbandry.  It  is  not  easy  to  over-rate  their 
importance.  We  have  already  seen  that,  at  an 
average,  the  weight  of  cattle  and  sheep  has  been 
a  good  deal  more  than  doubled  since  about  1750; 
so  that  a  stock  of  5,000,000  head  of  cattle,  at  j)res- 
ent,  would  be  more  than  equal  to  one  of  10,000,- 
000  at  that  epoch.  But  the  number,  as  well  as 
the  weight  of  cattle,  having  been  very  materially 
increased  in  the  interval,  the  supply  of  butchers' 
meat  must  have  increased  in  a  corresponding  pro- 
])ortion,  or  been  at  least  trebled.  There  has  also, 
owing  to  the  same  cause,  been  a  very  great  in- 
crease in  the  product  of  wool.  The  supply  of  the 
latter  article,  produced  in  England  and  Wales,  in 
1800,  was  estimated  at  about  384,000  packs,  of  24(' 
lbs.  each.      But,  owing  to    the    increased  size    of 


the  animal,  and  the  greater  weight  of  the  fleece, 
the  same  nundier  of  sheep  that  produced  384,000 
packs  in  18(0,  were  estimated  by  the  best  inform- 
ed wool-growers  and  wool-staplers,  to  produce 
463,001'  in  1830,  being  an  increase  in  the  interval, 
of  jio  less  than  20  per  cent.  It  is  true  that  the 
quality  of  the  wool  has  rather  deteriorated,  for  it 
seems  to  be  impossible  to  procure  both  a  heavy 
and  a  fine  fleece.  Taking,  however,  the  inc. eas- 
ed weight  of  the  carcass,  and  the  increased  weight 
of  the  fleece  into  account,  sheep  are  believed  to 
be  more  profitable  at  present,  than  at  any  former 
period  ;  and  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  they 
have  been  the  most  productive  species  of  stock 
kept  iu  the  kingdom. 

It  would  be  curious  to  trace  how,  in  husband- 
ry, as  in  other  things,  one  improvement  grows 
out  of,  and  is  dependent  on  another.  The  grand 
improvement  in  modern  agriculture — that  by 
which  it  is  mainly  distinguished  from  the  old  — 
the  imiversal  introduction  and  superior  manage- 
ment of  green  crops,  may  be  in  no  considerable 
degree  ascribed  to  the  anxiety  of  the  farmers  to 
procure  an  abundant  and  suitable  supply  of  food 
for  their  slock,  the  increased  demand  for  the  latter 
being  as  already  stated,  occasioned  by  the  won- 
derful growth  of  commerce  and  nuuuifactures. 

The  superior  attention  paid  to  stock-husbandry, 
in  England,  tnay,  also,  it  is  probable,  be  to  some 
extent  ascribable  to  the  circumstances  of  the!  Ithe 
pressing,  with  comparative  lightness  on  ])asture 
land  ;  whilst  it  falls  with  its  full  weight,  on  arable 
land,  and  operates  powerfully  to  prevent  the  out- 
lay of  capital  upon  it.  But,  howevei  accounted 
for,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  all  that  belongs 
to  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
and  pigs,  the  English  are  at  present,  superior  to 
the  Scotch,  and  to  every  other  people. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that  much 
injury  has  arisen  from  injudicious  attempts  to  im- 
prove native  breeds  of  cattle.  This  has  generally 
been  occasioned  by  prematurely  endeavoring  to 
inci ease  their  size,  which  is  always  determined 
by  external  causes,  such  as  the  climate,  the  quan- 
tity and  species  of  food  the  animals  can  readily  ob- 
tain, &c.  It  is  to  the  inmi  -nsely  increased  sup- 
ply and  better  quality  of  food,  that  the  increased 
weiiiht  of  our  cattle  is  inincipally  to  be  ascribed. 
An  improved  system  of  breeding  would  have  im- 
proved the  symmetry  of  the  cattle,  and  increased 
their  aptitude  to  fatten  ;  but,  without  an  increase  of 
food  it  would  not  have  materially  added  to  their 
size.  In  point  of  fact,  too,  the  latter  is  an  infe- 
rior consi<lerntion.  1  he  grand  object  that  the 
prudent  agriculturist  should  keep  steadily  in  view, 
is  the  obtaining  of  the  greatest  possible  retinn  for 
his  outlay  ;  and  he  will  prefer  that  kind  of  stock, 
and  that  breed,  of  :uiy  kind,  that  will  pay  him 
best  for  the  food  consumed.  The  value  to  which 
an  animal  may  ultimately  be  brought,  is  a  subor- 
dinate consideration  ;  the  profits  of  breeding,  as 
of  every  thi  ig  else,  being  determined,  not  liy  tho 
absolute  price  of  the  produce,  but  by  its  price  aa 
compared  with  the  expenses  incurred  in  bringing 
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it  to  market.  Mr  Culley's  opinion  is,  that  of  sOl 
animals,  of  whatever  kind,  those  which  have  the 
smallest,  cleanest  and  finest  bones,  are  in  general 
the  best  proportioned,  and  covered  with  the  best 
and  finest  grained  meat;  I  believe  they  are,  also, 
the  hardiest  and  healthiest,  and  most  inclina- 
ble to  feed  ;  — able  to  bear  the  most  fatigue,  while 
living  ;  and  worth  the  most  per  pound,  dead.  It 
is  certain  that  animals  whether  too  large  or  too 
small,  will  gradually  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  size  best  adapted  to  their  pastures  ;  but  while 
the  larger  animal  becomes  imhealthy,  and  degen- 
erates in  its  form  and  valuable  properties,  the 
smaller  animal  increases  in  size,  and  improves  in 
every  respect. 

BEET  SUGAR. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  culture  of  beets  and 
manufacture  of  sugar  therefrom,  in  France,  ought 
to  excite  more  inquiry  in  relation  to  the  business 
than  it  does. 

It  seems  by  an  article  from  the  N.  Y.  Eve.  Post, 
(published  last  week)  that  the  beet  sugar  has  near- 
ly drove  out  of  France  the  colonial  sugar  —  that 
from  58  manufactories  in  1828  they  have  increas- 
ed to  400  in  1835  —  and  from  five  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  kilogram  sugar,  to  thirtyfive  millions  in 
the  same  time.  These  facts  come  from  the  French 
minister,  who  says  that  he  lost  17  millions  of  fr. 
(more  than  5  1  4  million  dollars)  revenue  in  1835 
by  the  dimunition  of  Imported  Sugar,  and  propo- 
ses a  tax  on  beet  sugar,  (to  make  good  the  deficien- 
cy,) of  7i  francs,  (about  a:  dollar  and  41  cents) 
upon  every  100  pounds.  There  is  no  better  land 
in  the  world  for  the  culture  of  the  beet  root,  than 
thedeej)  mellow  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  Connec- 
ticut —  the  land  that  will  raise  the  best  broom 
corn  will  raise  tbo  best  beets  —  to  raise  either  in 
perfection  a  rich,  light  alluvial  soil  must  be  culti- 
vated to  let  the  roots  and  small  fibres  spread  to  the  I 
greatest  width  and  penetrate  to  the  greatest  depth 
without  obstruction  —  Will  not  our  Hadley  and 
Hatfield  friends  start  in  this  business  —  they  are 
always  ahead  of  us  in  enterprize)  and  tiiey  will 
soon  see  the  necessity  of  not  depending  wholly 
upon  the  broom  corn  crop  —  mulberry  trees  and 
the  silk  culture  can  be  carrie<l  on  any  where,  but 
the  Connecticut  Valley  is  the  garden  for  Indian 
Corn  and  fat  Cattle  —  for  broom  Corn  as  an  aux- 
iliary, and  for  the  brush  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce—  so  let  it  be  for  the  culture  of  the  beet 
root  as  the  greatest  subsidiary  to  Indian  corn  in 
the  fattening  of  cattle,  and  for  the  growth  and 
manufacture  of  an  ariicle,  second  to  none  in  com- 
merce, save  the  staff  of  life  itself. 

We  hope  this  subject  will  be  taken  up  by  the 
Farmers  in  Northampton,  Hatfield  and  Hadley, 
and  measures  adopted  to  procure  information  in 
regard  to  the  process  of  raising  the  beets  and  man- 
ufacturing the  sugar  in  France  ;  for  that  purpose 
we  propose  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  this  town  on 
the  fourth  day  of  July  next,  in  the  mean  time,  if  a 
lew  people  should  get  together  in  Hatfield  and 
Hadley,  and  choose  committees  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing in  this  town  on  the  4th  July,  that  fact  would 
be  sufficient  to  insure  a  respectable  meeting,  the 
doings  of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  would  result  in 
creating  a  new  article  of  commerce  from  the 
Banks  of  the  Connecticut. —  Hampshire  Repub- 
lican. 


No  man  who  loves  his  family  fails  to  take  a 
newspaper,  says  a  cotemporary.  Very  true  ;  and 
no  man  who  loves  his  character,  fails  to  pay  lor  it. 


INTEnslAIi  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  great  canals  ofNew  York  liecame  the  ear- 
ly subject  of  public  remark  and  commendation, 
and  the  genius  of  Clinton,  which  induced  him  to 
take  the  lead  in  this  splendid  work,  and,  by  his 
energy  and  |)ersevcrance,  to  carry  it  successfully 
through,  will  enroll  his  name  high  on  the  list  of 
great  public  benefactors.  The  first  great  pioneer 
work  has  engaged  so  much  attention,  that  the  pub, 
lie  seem  not  to  be  aware  of  the  progress  of  similar 
works  in  other  places.  At  the  present  time  how- 
ever, the  public  works  of  Pennsylvania  exceed 
those  of  any  other  State.  Nearly  twenty  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  appropriated  to  such  im- 
provement by  the  State,  exclusive  of  large  sums 
by  incorporated  companies  ;  and  the  business 
done  on  them  is  immense.  During  two  or  three 
weeks  past,  the  number  of  cars  wliich  have  passed 
the  inclined  ])lane  on  the  Columbian  Rail  Road — 
the  first  line  in  the  great  chain  of  internal  improve- 
ments, whi<"h  connects  Philadelphia  with  the  West- 
ern Country — has  averaged  about  two  hundred 
a  day.  But  even  this,  is  only  a  portion  of  the 
transportation  from  that  city  westward.  On  the 
Schuylkill  and  Union  Canals  which  lead  from  that 
city  to  the  Susquehannah,  and  there  connect  with 
the  State  Canals  which  pass  to  the  Ohio  river,  the 
trans|)ortation  is  so  great  that  the  stock  is  near  fifty 
per  cent,  above  par. 

The  influence  of  these  improvements  on  the 
trade  and  general  prosperity  of  Philadelphia,  is 
incalculable.  The  city  is  extending  in  every  di- 
rection, and  new  edifices,  for  dwellings  and  stores, 
most  of  them  large  and  substantial  of  their  kind 
are  constantly  rising.  The  number  of  these  is 
said  to  have  been  from  one  to  two  thousand  a 
year  for  several  seasons  past,  and  the  demand  for 
more  continues  undiminished,  and  rents  continue 
to  rise  in  value.  The  broad  sidewalks  of  the  bu- 
siness streets  are  literally  piled  with  cases  of  mer- 
chandize, packed  for  merchants  from  various 
parts  cf  the  country.  In  a  short  walk,  recently, 
of  two  or  three  squares  in  Market-street,  we  had 
the  curiosity  to  notice  the  directions  on  these 
])ackages,  and  found  them  destined  for  every 
State  south  and  west  of  Pennsylvania,  and  some  of 
them  go  high  up  the  Missouri  and  Arkansas  riv- 
ers. A  large  .Tmount  of  goods  purchased  in  New 
York,  also,  is  sent  by  the  New  Jersey  canals  and 
rail  roads  to  Philadelphia,  and  thence,  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania canals,  to  the  western  States. 

In  view  of  these  things,  we  cannot  but  feel  an 
anxiety  that  the  great  Western  Rail  Road  of  this 
State  may  be  vigorously  pushed  forward  to  its 
completion,  when  we  may  reasonably  conclude, 
that  our  own  metropolis  will  come  in  fur  an  in- 
creased portion  of  the  trade  of  the  rich  and  almost 
interminable  western  country. —  Worcester  Spy. 

Wooden  Pavements. —  Leitch  Richie,  Esq.  who 
made  a  tour  through  Russia  in  1815,  thus  speaks 
of  this  description  of  pavement : 

"It  is  peculiar  to  St.  Petersburgh,  and  consists 
of  small  hexagons  sawed  from  a  piece  of  lesinous 
wood,  and  laid  into  a  bed  of  crushed  stone  and 
sand.  These  are  fastened  laterally  into  each 
other  with  wooden  pegs,  and  when  the  whole 
forms  a  plain  surface,  the  interstices  are  filled  with 
fine  sand,  and  then  boiling  pitch  is  poured  over 
all.  This  pitch,  from  the  porous  nature  of  the 
wood  is  speedily  absorbed,  and  on  a  quantity  of 
sand  being  strewed  above  it,  the  operation  is  com 
plete,  and  a  pavement  is  constructed  which  is 
'  found  to  be  extremely  durable." 


BEET  SUGAR'. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from 
gentleman  now  residing  in  Paris,  and  who  resid 
ed  many  years  in  Philadelphia,  to  James  Ronalc 
son,  Esq.  who  takes  great  interest  in  introducin 
this  branch  of  husbandry  and  manufacture  int 
the  United  States. —  Bost.  Cour. 

Paris,  April  7,  1836. 

Since  my  last,  accompanying  your  Beet  See 
(which  I  hope  you  have  received  in  good  order 
Mr  Pedder  has  done  much  towards  accomplishin 
the  object  of  his  mission.  First,  he  shipped  ne; 
600  pounds  of  Beet  seed,  with  which  there  niigl 
be  sown  many  acres  of  Jersey  and  other  land 
Then  we  sought  men  and  books  for  informatio 
and  could  find  only  high  talk  or  declamatioi 
Next,  I  mustered  all  the  recommendations  I  cou 
collect,  and  agreeably  to  Mr  Pedder's  own  pla 
he  was  despatched  to  Arras,  whence  he  strolled 
Duoay  and  Valenciennes,  and  returned  to  Arra 
where  from  the  infonnation  I  received  Irom  a  ge 
tleman  I  recommended  him  to,  rnd  from  himsel 
I  find  he  is  hard  at  work,  and  meims  to  contini 
this  month,  and  then  return  to  the  United  State 
fully,  I  am  confident,  adequately  qualified  to  pe 
form  all  the  operations  of  Beet  Sugar  makin 
from  the  crushing  of  the  roots,  nay,  the  growii 
of  it  from  the  seed,  to  the  crystallization  of  tl 
matter. 

My  friend,  this  may  not  be  the  last  service  y 
and  your  associates  will  do  to  society.  I  hope 
is  not,  and  that  you  may  have  many  more  in  i 
serve.  But  when  I  consider  its  importance,  t 
influence  it  must  have  in  American  society, —  fi 
mind  ye,  in  America,  sugar  is  like  salt,  no  o; 
can  do  without  it, —  I  think  it  is  the  most  impc 
tant  service  you  could  render  society  at  the  pr< 
ent  time. 

I  think  you  have  made  an    excellent  choice 
the  man  you  sent.      His  intelligence,  activity,  a 
assiduity  are  admirable  ;  you    have   good    reas 
to  expect  success.     Mr   Pedder  writes  to    me 
the  1st  from  Arras: 

"And  in  the  first  place  to  thank  you  for  y( 
kind  letters  to  your  friends  which  have  introdi 
ed  me  to  all  that  is  necessary  in  this  interesti 
country,  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey 
the  shape  of  Beet  Sugar.  I  believe  that  two  p 
sons  cannot  meet  without  the  first  topic  bei 
BeUerave  (beet  root.)  Indeed  I  am  not  sure  t 
the  parson  did  not  preach  about  it  last  Sundi 
nothing  else  is  thought  or  spoken  of,  and  no  wi 
der,  for  from  1000  pounds  of  beet  root  they  mi 
6  pounds  of  sugar  besides  8  pounds  of  molasi 
with  which  to  make  sugar  of  the  second  quality, 
pounds  of  cake,  sufficient  to  keep  three  sheep  a  d 

"Three  years  ago,  there  were  13  manufiictor 
at  Valenciennes,  there  are  now  64.  Land  wh: 
was  then  500  francs  an  arpent  now  brings  12C 
the  price  of  labor  is  much  risen,  and  the  peo 
are  getting  fat  on  the  mutton  and  beef,  made  uj; 
the  cake  or  caput  mortuwn  of  the  root:  what  \ 
this  not  do  for  America  ?" 

Thus  much,  my  friend,  for  the  Beet  Sugar,  I 
introduction  of  which  cannot  fail  to  produce 
mighty  ameliorating  revolution  in  the  U.  S.  G 
information  to  Mr  Vaughan,  to  whom  please 
remember  me  kindly.  Mr  Vaughau  must  be 
young  gentleman  of  my  age.  I  recollect  din! 
with  him  in  December,  1786,  at  Dr  Franklil 
I  am  anxious  to  know  whether  you  have  receif 
your  invoice  of  beet  seed,  and  whether  Mr  H.  1 
his. 
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AND   GARDENER'S  JOURNAL 


(From    llie  Maine    Farmer  ) 

On  RAisrNo  Cucumbers.     Mr  Holmes:  — As  it 

vill  soon  be  time  to  pay  attention  to  planting  and 

"  earing  Cucnmbers  I  send  yon  lliis  short  conirnu- 

lication  on  that  suliject  which  is  at  your  disposal. 

About  twenty  years    since  I  had  a  fine  yard  of 

*'  ;uciimbers  first  cohiing  up  ont  of  the  ground  ;  I 

oon  found    that  they    were   devoured  by  a    very 

mall  insect  of  which  there  was  great  niindiers.    I 

lifted  ashes  on  them  and  afterwards  soot  from  the 

hininey,  but  to    no  purpose,  and    my  cucumbers 

'*  iverc  soon  eaten    up  except    three  plants    on    the 

'    '      ofa))ileof  carding  machine    flyings  which 

been  thrown  from  a  windosv.      I  then  sowed 

nore  seed  and  the  next  crop  of  plants  soon  made 

heir  appearance.     I  then  took  some  flying,  platted 

hem  out,  and    laid    them   over    each    plant,    and 

ilaced  some  under  the    leaves.      It   entirely    pre- 

.ented  all  injury  from  the   small  black  insect,  and 

t  was  some    preventative  to   the  approach  of  the 

mellow  bug  which  infests   these  plants.     The   fly- 

ngs  being  of  a  dark  color  and  oily,  hclji  the  growth 

)f  the  plant.      I  let  the  flying  remain  around    the 

ools  when  I  hoed  them.     Myself  and    my  neigh- 

3ors  have  used  the  flyings  since  with  success. 

J\rorth  Yannouih,  May  11,  1836.  J.  C.  H. 


er  exposes    nnripened 
Hence  so  far  as  rei'anl 


the 


e  more    injured. 

1  modes,  all  who 
have  made  a  comparison,  seem  to  concur  in  the 
opinion,  that  stri|)ping  thft  corn  of  its  tops  and 
leaves  is  a  bad  practice. llbanij  Cultivator. 


Blr  John  Piatt,  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  advertises  in 
a  paper  of  that  place  that  he  has  succeeded  in  cul- 
tivating the  genuine  Tea  Plant  of  China.  He  has, 
he  says,  raised  a  j.lant  for  ten  years  past  at  Ma]  i- 
ctta,  and  after  a  series  of  expensive  experiments 
has  been  fully  successful  in  <liscovoring  the  art  of 
dyeing  ami  manufacturing  the  leaves  into  tea  of  a 
quality  quite  equal  to  imported  Young  Hyson. 
He  offlirs  gratuitously  to  furnish  seed  of  the  last 
year's  growth  to  any  gentleman  desirous  of  i)in-su- 
ingthe  cultivation. —  M  Y.  Cour.Sf  Enq. 


Dropping  Corn. — Provide  a  small  cup,  with  a 
'onvenient  handle  just  large  enough  to  take  up 
:he  desired  number  of  grains;  this  may  be  made 
aftin  plate, —  or  it  may  be  made  of  wood,  either 
ay  boring  an  auger  hole  in  to  the  side  of  a  small 
licce  of  wood,  and  dressing  it  ofl'  to  a  proper 
shape,  or  by  cutting  off  a  sta!k  of  elder  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  just  below  a  limb  which  is  to 
form  the  handle,  hollowing  out  about  the  requi- 
site siae,  and  paring  the  upper  edge  thin.  By 
taking  a  basket  in  the  left  and  this  in  the  right 
hand,  a  little  boy  tnay  drop  faster,  and  more  accu- 
rately as  it  regards  number,  than  a  man  can  by  the 
common  mode  with  the  hand. —  Gen.  Far. 


Simple  cure  for  Rheumatism. —  Boil  a  small  pot 
full  of  potatoes,  and  bathe  the  part  aflectcd  with 
the  water  in  which  the  potatoes  are  boiled,  as  hot 
as  can  be  applied,  immediately  before  getting  into 
bed.  The  pain  will  be  removed,  or  at  least  grad- 
ually alleviated  by  next  morning.  The  most  ob- 
stinate rheumatic  pains  are  known  to  have  been 
cured  by  one  a[>pIication  of  this  novel  and  simple 
remedy. —  Scotsman. 


Thp  Corn  Crop. —  All,  or  nearly  all,  the  ai 
counts  we  have  published,  of  great  products  of 
Indian  corn,  agree  in  two  jiarticulars,  viz  :  in  not 
using  the  plough  in  the  after  cidtnre,  and  in  not 
earthing,  or  but  slightly,  the  hills.  These  results 
go  to  demonstrate,  that  tlie  entire  roots  are  essen- 
tial to  the  vigor  of  the  crop  ;  and  that  roots  to  en- 
able them  to  ])erform  their  functions  as  nature  de- 
signed, must  be  near  the  surface.  If  the  roots 
are  severed  with  the  plough,  in  dressing  the  crop, 
the  plant  is  partially  exhaust  d  in  throwing  out  a 
new  set  near  the  surface,  where  alone  they  can 
jjerform  all  their  ofSces.  There  is  another  mate- 
rial advantage  in  this  mode  of  cultivating  the  corn 
crop  —  it  saves  a  vast  deal  of  manual  labor. 

There  is  another  question  of  interest  to  farmers, 
which  relates  to  the  mode  of  harvesting  the  crop, 
that  is,  whether  it  is  best  to  top  the  stalks,  cut  the 
whole  at  the  ground  when  the  grain  is  glazed,  or 
cut  the  wh  )le  when  the  grain  has  fully  ripened. 
We  have  stated  the  experiments  of  Mr  Clark,  of 
Northampton,  one  of  the  best  (iractical  farmers  of 
our  country,  and  of  other  gentlemen,  showing  that 
the  grain  suffers  a  diminution  of  six  or  eight  bu.'ih- 
els  to  the  acre,  by  topping  the  stalks ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  counterbalancing  benefit  to  the 
fodder,  unless  at  the  expense  of  carrying  the  stalks 
to  the  holders  of  ilie  field,  that  they  may  be  se- 
cured before  the  crop  is  gathered,  and  before  ihey 
become  blanched  and  half  ruined.  And  it  is  no 
protection  against  early  autumnal  frosts,   but  rath- 


(Frnrn  the  Mora!   Reformer.) 
HEALTH   OS'  FARMERS. 

A  curious  set  of  facts  is  developed  in  one  part 
of  Dr  Woodward's  late  Report, in  regard  to  the 
Insane  Hospital  at  Worcester.  We  allude  to  the 
Table  of  Occupations  of  the  Inmates.  These, 
among  250  male  inmates,  were  as  follows: 

Common  laborers,  57  ;  Farmers,  52  ;  Manufac- 
turers, 18  ;  Shoemakers,  18  ;  Seamen,  16  ;  Tea- 
cher.", 13  ;  Carpenters,  10  ,  Merchants,  8  ;  Ma- 
chinists, 6  ;  Blacksmiths,  5  ;  Tailors,  4  ;  Printers, 
3;  Paper  makers,  2  ;  Clothiers,  3  f  Millers,  2  ; 
Calico  printers,  2  ;  Cabinet  makers,  2  ;  Bakers, 
2  ;  Stevedores,  2  ;  Stone-cutter,  1  ;  Comb  maker, 
1  ;  Cooper,  1  ;  Harness  maker,  1 ;  Tanner  1  ; 
Pedlar,  1  ;  Currier,  1  ;  Bricklayer,  1  ;  Clergy- 
man, 1  ;  Lawyer,  1  ;.  Physician,  1 ;  Vagrants,  13, 
Some  of  our  readers,  if  they  have  not  seen  the 
i-eport,  will  be  startled  at  this  statement.  They 
probably  had  no  idea,  that  oidy  one  minister  one 
lawyer,  and  one  physician,  could  be  found  among 
two  hundred  and  fifty  cases  of  insanity,  tlipre  are, 
in  the  same  number,  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  nine  laborer.s,  i;ot  including  mechanics  and 
manufacturers  ;  fiftytwo  of  whom  are  regular  far- 
mers. "We  thought  it  was  admitted,  on  all 
hands,  they  will  say,  tliat  farmers  and  men  who 
labor  in  the  open  air  are  the  most  healthy  ;  and 
that  literary  men  are  least  so.  And  yet,  so  far  as 
the  facts  at  Worcester  go,  they  prove  the  reverse. 
But  you  must  first  consider  what  it  is  that  these 
facts  prove.  Do  they  prove  any  thing  more  than 
that  the  one  class  is  more  liable  than  the  other  to 
this  particular  form  of  disease  .'  ]f  the  same  sort 
of  observations  and  records  were  made  in  refe- 
rence to  consumption,  rheumatism,  fever,  or  other 
diseases,  how  do  we  know  but  that  the  propor- 
tions would  be  at  once  reversed,  and  literary  men 
be  found  as  numerous  on  that  list,  as  laborers  now 
are  in  the  ranks  of  the  insane. 

The  truth  is,  however,  otherwise.  For  though 
laborers  are  not  found  to  be  more  subject  to  all 
the  forms  of  disease,  in  the  full  proprtion  of  fifty 
farmers  and  fifty  other  hdjorers  for  one  minister 
or  one  lawyer,  or  one  physician,  as  in  the  case  of 


mania,  yet  we  believe  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that  the  furjuer  sufier  much  njore  than  the  latter. 
Not  that  their  employments  are  le-ss  healthy  in 
themselves  considered  ;  for  they  are  incompara- 
bly more  so;  but  the  abuses  of  themselves  which 
are  practised  among  farmers  and  other  laborers, 
are  greater  than  those  which  prevail  among  al- 
most any  other  class  of  our  citizens. 

Do  you  ask  what  these  abuses  are  .'  A  full  re- 
ply to  this  question  would  require  a  volume.  It 
would  be  to  give  a  minute  account  of  all  the  hab- 
its, manners  and  customs  of  this  interesting  (dass 
of  men — a  class  which,  notwithstanding  their 
gross  errors  in  these  respects,  are  after  all  the 
"  bone  and  sinew"  of  the  coimtry.  Presuming, 
as  they  are  apt  to  do,  on  the  stnMigth  and  vigor 
and  power  of  endurance  of  their  physical  frames, 
they  commit  almost  every  excess,;  and  because 
they  do  not  suffer  so  immediately  as  their  fellow 
men  of  other  and  less  healthy,  because  more  con- 
fined occupalioi's,  they  are  apt  to  conclude  that 
nothing  at  all  will  ever  hurt  them. 

It  is  because,  in  this  respect,  sentence  against 
an  evil  work  does  not  appear  to  be  speedily  e.xe- 
cuted,  that  the  farmers  and  other  laborers  of  this 
country  pm-sue,  so  frequently,  a  course  of  con- 
duct which  brings  upon  them  a  thousand  diseases  ; 
and  among  the  rest  mania  ami  other  nervous  af- 
fections. They  spoil  their  digestive  organs,  and 
through  that  medium  ruin  the  other  organs,  by 
excess  and  irregularity,  and  improper  kinds  of 
food  ;  and  by  beer,  cider,  cider  brandy,  tobacco, 
snuff,  opium,  tea,  coffee,  &c. 

Above  all,  they  injure  themselves  by  cider. 
There  are  few  fanners  of  forty  or  fifty  years  of 
age  in  New  England — we  speak  from  much  ob- 
servation and  experience  as  a  medical  man,  on 
this  subject — whose  digestive  powers  and  nervous 
system  are  not  more  or  less  injured  by  excessive 
use  of  cider  ;  and  there  is  not  a  large  proportion 
of  these  who  are  free  from  disease  of  the  liver. 
There  is  no  class  of  the  community — the  pale 
(•ity  faces  not  excepted — which  is  deteriorating 
faster  than  our  red-faced  farmers.  The  use  of 
too  much  diseased  animal  food  has  indeed  some- 
thing to  do  in  the  production  of  this  result;  but 
not  so  much  as  eider  and  tobacco,  and  cider 
brandy. 


A  writer  in  the  National  Intelligencer  describes 
the  advantages  of  Todd's  newly  invented  engine 
for  purifying  and  dressing  feathers.     He  says: 

"  We  saw  him  (Mr  T.)  take  a  feather  bed  that 
had  become  heavy  and  matted  by  use,  empty 
the  feathers  into  his  machine,  and  let  the  steam 
into  them  a  few  minutes  until  the  feathers  became 
moist  and  flat,  and  sufficiently  so  to  cleanse  and 
purify  them  from  the  smell  of  perspiration,  &c. 
and  to  destroy  the  moths,  &c. ;  then  turn  the 
steam  out  of  the  feathers,  and  pass  it  through 
them  in  a  large  tin  pipe,  wliith  soon  dried  them 
entirely.  The  machine  was  all  the  time  kept  in 
motion,  which  was  so  constructed  as  to  leave 
them  light,  buoyant  and  elastic  ;  and  give  them 
the  api)earai]ce  of  new  feathers.  By  the  above 
process  we  are  of  opinion  that  feathers  impreg. 
nated  with  fevers,  and  even  the  Cholera,  may  be 
comnletely  restored." 

The  luxury  of  a  pure  bed  is  one  which  no  one 
ought  to  forego,  and  which  no  man  or  woman  of 
good  sense  will  omit  to  secure.  Mr  Todd's  in- 
vention, therefore,  deserves  universal  patronage. 


m 


IfEW   ENGLAiND   FARMER, 


JTJNfi  8,  183»r, 


conveniently  cam.  ^e  request  ot.r  readers  in 
tliis  vicinity  to  give  tlie  forcgJ.'"^  a  fair  trial,  and 
to  furnish  us  with  an  accurate  accou.'^'  of  the  re- 
sult, l)oth  as  to  its  effects  in  preventing  ti."<^  ■"a^^^- 
ges  of  the  Cut-Worm  and  increasing  the  crop,  i^ 
our  use  of  ashes  and  plaster,  they  were  dropped 
on  the  seed  corn,  and  covered  with  it.  The  effect 
on  the  crop  was  decidedly  and  greatly  beneficial. 
For  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  Cut-Worm, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be 
best  to  deposit  the  ashes  on  the  hill  after  the  corn 
is  covered,  atul  this  mode  will  be  found  nearly,  if 
not  quite  as  beneficial  in  increasing  the  crop." 

EXTRACT 

From  a  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Kennebec  co 
Maine,  Agricultural  Society. 

Wheat  raising  is  an  important  business  ot  the 
farmer.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the 
subject,  and  without  fear  of  saying  or  doing  too 
much,  we  venture  to  say  more  ;  nothing  at  this 
lime,  more  than  to  lay  down  some  rules  which 
one  of  your  Trustees  who  has  much  practicable 
knowledge  on  this  subject  thinks  important  in  the 
wlieat  raising  business. 

1st.   Select  good  sound  fully  ripened  seed. 

2d.  Mix  as  many  kinds  as  will  ripen  together 
if  you  can  get  them. 

3d.  Exchange  seed  when  you  can  get  better 
than  your  own. 

4th.  Take  seed  from  poorer  rather  than  richer 
soil  than  it  is  to  be  sown  upon. 

.5th.  Wash  the  seed  clean  in  cold  water  and 
which  is  loose  up  to  the  body,  and  strike  the  knife  |  scald  it  in  hot  ley,  or  lime  it  fiftyfonr  hours  before 


liAniBS. 

Lambs  should  always  be  left  at  home  when 
sheep  are  to  be  washed,  as  they  are  saved  much 
fatigue  where  the  distance  is  considerable,  and 
many  accjdents  incident  to  the  pen,  crowded  as 
they  are  at  such  times;  besides  the  advantage  of 
having  the  sheep  go  directly  home  without  any 
trouble,  after  washing.  Ticks  are  very  injurious 
to  sheep  of  all  ages,  but  more  so  to  lambs,  as  they 
liave  the  trouble  ol  them  in  sutnmer;  the  ticks 
leaving  the  old  worms  for  a  more  secure  retreat 
on  the  lambs.  To  destroy  ticks,  I  take  10  or  12 
lbs.  of  tobacco  stalks  for  one  hundred  lambs, 
(which  I  buy  of  the  tobacconist  for  as  many  pence,) 
and  at  the  time  1  shear  sheep,  jnit  it  into  a  tub 
sufficiently  large  to  dip  them  in,  and  fill  it  with 
water,  and  let  it  soak  six  or  eight  days,  when  I 
get  up  my  lambs,  mark,  dock,  and  alter  them,  then 
dip  them  into  the  tobacco  juice  ;  this  not  only  kills 
the  ticks,  but  is  serviceable  to  the  wounds  made 
by  docking  and  altering,  and  is  all  the  remedy  I 
ever  apply  to  such  woinuls.  Dipping  the  lambs 
in  that  way  two  successive  years,  will  destroy  all 
the  ticks  in  the  flock. 

The  method  of  docking  lambs  by  taking  hold 
of  the  t^il  and  cutting  it  off  while  tiie  animal  is 
struggling  to  escape  is  very  cruel,  as  it  leaves  the 
bone  longer  than  the  skin,  which  not  only  makes 
it  very  sore,  hut  induces  the  flies  to  work  at  it, 
which  endangers  the  life  of  the  lamb.  My  meth- 
od is,  to  have  a  man  take  tip  the  lamb,  and  place 
the  tail  bottom  upwards  on  the  square  edge  of  a 
block  ;  then  with  a  large  knife,  I  crowd   the  skin 


with  a  hanmier,  which  leaves  nothing  lo  impede 
the  shears,  more  than  cording,  and  is  attended 
with  less  trouble.  Lambs  that  have  much  wool 
on  them,  should  be  sheared  about  the  pouch  to  pre- 
vent the  blood  and  wool  from  becoming  so  hard 
as  to  obstruct  the  discharge  of  matter  from  the 
wound.  Lambs  should  be  weaned  the  last  of  Au- 
gust, and  have  a  good  chance  for  feed  till  Novem- 
ber ;  then  oats  in  the  bundle  two  or  three  months, 
as  their  condition  may  require. —  Vermont  Chron- 
icle. 

CUT-WORM. 

The  ravages  of  this  insect  last  spring,  particu- 
larly in  our  corn  fields,  gives  an  importance  to 
every  suggestion  which  may  promise  a  preventive. 
The  remedy  suggested  below,  has  the  sanction  of 
philosophy  as  well  as  experience,  and  promises 
the  further  benefit  of  being  decidedly  beneficial  to 
the  growth   of  corn. 

The  labor  and  expense  of  making  the  applica- 
tion are  comparatively  trivial.  It  is  probably  the 
caustic  qualities  of  the  alkali  afforded  by  the  ashes 
and  lime,  that  keep  the  worm  from  the  circle  of 
its  influence,  or  destroyed  it.  We  copy  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Tennessee  Farmer. 

"  As  soon  as  the  corn  is  covered  with  earth,  let 
a  hand  follow  having  a  bag  hanging  at  his  side, 
containing  ashes  and  plaster  mixed,  one  third  of 
the  latter,  or  a.shes  alone,  either  leached  or  iin- 
leached — the  latter  would  probably  be  preferable 
—  and  let  him  drop  a  handful  on  each  hill  of  corn. 
We  would  recommend,  where  it  can  be  obtained, 
the  partial  substitution  of  lime  for  ashes,  in  which 
case,  to  preserve  the  hands  of  the  dropper  from 
injury,  it  will  be  necessary  for  hiin  to  use  a  eup, 
shell,  or  gourd,  with  which  to  take  up  the  lime  — 
each  bag  should  be  large  enough  to  contain  as 
much  of  the  substance  used  as  the  dropper  can 


sowmg,  mixmg  in  plaster  enough  to  render  it  ea- 
sily sown. 

6th.  Sow  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  to  the  acre, 
two  and  a  half  is  better. 

7th.  Sow  at  a  proper  season,  that  is,  when  your 
land  is  in  proper  order. 

8th.  At  a  proper  time  top-dress  with  ashes, 
mild  lime  or  plaster,  and  if  the  growth  be  too 
rapid  sow  on  salt. 

•  We  infer  frotn  the  sacred  writings  that  salt  was 
anciently  used  in  husbandry,  and  if  it  was  good 
1800  years  ago,  why  is  not  now  ?  The  use  of  it 
seems  to  be  nearly  lost,  but  by  attention  to  its  pe. 
culiar  properties  it  will  appear  that  it  may  be  ap- 
plied in  some  cases  with  profit.  Salt  prevents 
putrifaction.  On  sandy  land  that  has  been  highly 
manured  for  corn  or  potatoes,  and  is  intended  for 
small  grain  the  following  year,  salt  may  be  used 
with  good  effect.  It  will  retard  putrifaction  or 
the  rotting  and  evaporating  process  which  is  too 
rapid  in  such  case,  prevents  the  loss  of  manure 
and  be  beneficial  to  crops'  by  preventing  a  too 
rapid  growth. —  Maine  Far. 


Corn  does  not  come  up  well  this  year  in  our 
vicinity.  Many  farmers  have  been  obliged  to 
plant  their  fields  a  second  time.  The  crop  did 
not  ripen  well  last  fall,  and  the  vegetating  princi- 
ple was  injured  in  the  crib  by  heating  after  it  was 
gathered.  Probably  much  of  the  seed  was  se- 
lected from  the  corn  that  had  been  thus  hurt. 
The  true  way  is  to  gather  the  choicest  eais  for 
seed  in  the  field  before  the  crop  is  harvested,  and 
hang  them  up  by  themselves.  We  know  some 
fields  planted  this  Spring  from  seed  thus  selected 
that  do  not  need  a  second  planting. —  Grass  hav- 
ing lately  enjoyed  several  days  of  rainy  and'cloudy 
weather  has  set  quite  thick. —  Hampshire  Ga- 
zette. 


New  Spring  Wh^at.     J.  Buel,  Escj. Sir 

I  send  you  enclosed  a  small  sample  of  Italian 
spring  wheat.  This  sample  is  taken  from  a  par- 
cel I  purchased  a  few  years  since,  and  is  part  of 
the  four  years  crops  since  th«  introduction  of  the 
original  importatiou.  The  seed,  was  hronght  to 
this  country  in  1832  by  Signer  J.  C.  L  Carbonia, 
from  the  city  of  Florence,  Italy,  The  cask  was 
sold  for  charges  ;  I  bought  it,  and  finding  it  a  heavy 
and  beautiful  grain,  prevailed  with  several  of  our 
farmers  to  sow  it ;  the  result  was  most  gratifying. 
Sowed  side  and  side  with  our  country  spring 
wheat  it  exceeded  it  two  feet  in  height,  standing 
on  the  ground,  and  yielded  double  the  quantity, 
weighing  63  pounds  to  the  bushel.  It  has  suc- 
ceeded well  every  year  since,  producing  from  25_ 
to  30  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  grows  well  on  every 
variety  of  soil  on  which  it  has  been  sown.  Very 
few  of  our  farmers  will  now  sow  winter  wheat, 
finding  this  wheat  a  sure  crop. 
Your  ob'dt, 

J.  HATHAWAY. 

Rome,  JV.  Y.  March,  24,  1836. 


Kill  Caterpillars. —  The  destruction  of 
fruit  every  season  by  these  detestable  insects,  is 
very  great.  But  with  little  labor  they  may  be  de- 
stroyed early  in  the  season,  and  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  their  depredations  thus  prevented. 
Every  farmer  should  examine  his  trees  carefully, 
and  burn,  behead,  or  otherwise  destroy  every  in- 
sect of  the  caterpillar  kind  which  he  can  find, 
without  regard  to  sex,  age,  or  condition.  Cater- 
pillars breed  three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of 
the  summer,  and  each  time  produce  about  400  — 
allowing  half  of  their  number  to  be  females,  it  is 
estimated  that  by  destroying  two  young  caterpil- 
lars now,  will  prevent  the  existence  of  sixteen 
millions  in  the  course  of  the  season.  This  calcu- 
lation, however,  is  based  on  the  presumption,  that 
none  are  destroyed  by  birds  and  other  animals, 
which  are  in  the  habit  of  regaling  sumptuously 
on  this  annoying  insect. —  Boston  Mer.  Jour. 


The  following  extract  is  from  the  126th  chapter 
of  the  revised  Statutes: 

"  Every  person  who  shall  wilfully  cut  down  or 
destroy,  er  shall  otherwise  injure  any  fruit-tree  or 
other  tree  not  his  own,  standing  or  growing  for 
shade,  ornament  or  other  usefid  purpose,  shall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  dollars." 


The  small  Birds  are  dying  by  hundreds  for 
want  of  food.  The  insects  upon  which  they  feed, 
this  cold  weather,  wont  come  out  to  be  eaten. — 
JVorthampton  Cour. 


Fat  Mutton- — The  Troy  Whig  mentions  a 
sheep  in  that  city,  raised  at  the  Shakers  village,  in 
Watervliet,  which  weighs  265  pounds,  and  was 
sold  for  $30.  There  are  two  others  from  the 
same  village,  one  weighing  188,  and  the  other  194, 
and  which  sold  for  $22  a  piece. 


The  Massachusetts  State  Prison  has  yielded  a 
profit  to  the  State  of  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  twentynine  dollars  during  the  past  six 
months.  Number  of  prisoners  two  hundred  and 
eightysix. 
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HOT   AIR   Bl,\ST, 

We  copied  into  this  paper  about  n  year  since 
fioni  the  .Journal  of  the  Kranlxlin  Institute,  son:e 
notices  of  the  upplioution  of  the  hot  air  blast  in 
smeltinj;  furnaces,  by  iron  masters  in  France  anil 
Scotland.  From  these  it  appeared  that  important 
advantages  in  economy  of  fuel,  were  found  to  re- 
sult from  heating  to  a  high  temperature  the  air 
enjoyed  in  alimenting  the  furnace  previously  to 
introduction  into  the  stack.  We  are  happy  to  be 
able  to  announce  that  the  infornuition  thus  afford- 
ed has  been  acted  upon  by  tlie  enterprising  iron 
master  of  our  own  neighborhood,  with  such  de- 
cided success  that  his  example  has  been  followed 
by  at  least  one  other  gentleman  engaged  in  the 
same  business,  and  that  others  are  now  making 
arrangements  to  avail  tliemselves  of  the  benefits 
wbicli  experience  has  shown  to  attend  the  im- 
provement thus  adopted.  Major  John  Schwartz, 
the  [)roprietor  of  Mount  Penn  Furnace,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  about  three  miles  from 
the  town  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  is  we  believe 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  being  the  first  American 
iron  master  who  has  ventured  to  depart  from  the 
beaten  track  and  employ  a  new  invention,  likely 
as  it  appears  from  the  result,  to  be  of  the  highest 
importance,  both  to  the  makers  and  consumers  of 
iron  in  the  United  States.  We  got  an  invitation 
last  week  to  visit  the  furnace  and  witness  its  op- 
eration, and  were  enabled  with  Major  Schwartz's 
explarations  to  understand  the  manner  in  which 
the  improvement  is  applied,  and  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  which  result  from  its  introduction.  The 
simplicity  and  economy  of  the  means  by  which 
the  air  is  heated,  are  considerations  of  no  small 
importance  in  the  adoption  of  a  new  invention 
which  might  have  obtained  but  few  friends,  if  ex- 
pensive and  complicated  machinery  were  indis- 
pensable to  its  enjoyment. 

It  occurred  to  Major  Schwartz,  that  the  fire  of 
the  furnace  itself,  which  day  and  night  was  send- 
ing forth  tall  flames  and  wasting  its  heat  upon  'the 
desert  air,  might  be  advantageously  used  in  im- 
parting the  necessary  degree  of  temperature  to 
the  air  which  issued  from  his  bellows.  Accord- 
ingly by  means  of  additional  pipes  he  conducted 
the  air  from  the  moutli  of  the  bellows  to  the  trun- 
dle head  at  the  mouth  of  the  stack,  where  being 
passed  many  times  cross  the  flame  and  protected 
by  an  oven  constructed  for  that  purpose,  it  was 
found  to  be  heated  to  the  temperature  of  melted 
lead,  which  is  something  over  six  hundred  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit.  Thus  heated  the  air  in  conducted 
downwards  again  into  the  furnace  room  and  sub- 
jected to  the  heat  of  an  oven  supplied  with  refuse 
charcoal,  witli  the  view  of  restoring  any  heat  which 
may  have  been  lost  during  its  passage  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  stack.  Passing  through 
this  oven  the  air  reaches  the  tuyere  and  is  applied 
to  the  charge  in  the  furnace  in  the  usual  manner, 
but  heated  to  a  temperature  of  between  five  and 
six  hundred  degrees.  By  this  simple  operation, 
which  is  not  attended  by  increase  of  current  ex- 
penses to  the  amount  of  a  single  dollar,  upwards 
of  twenty  per  cent  is  saved  of  the  fuel  necessary 
to  keep  the  furnace  going.  The  cost  of  the  whole 
apparatus  with  the  expense  of  erection,  we  are 
informed,  does  not  exceed  three  hundred  dollars. 
Iron  masters  will  understand  better  than  we  can 
the  advantage  obtained  in  point  of  economy,  from 
the  facts  stated  to  us  by  the  persons  employed 
about  the  works  relative  to  the  performance  of  the 
furnace.     They  told  us  before  the  air  was  heated 


seven  baskets  of  charcoal  were  iiccess  iry  to  fuse 
from  thirteen  to  fifleen  boxes  of  ore,  but  that  at 
present  they  arc  able  to  work  from  filUien  to  sev- 
enteen with  five  baskets  of  charcoal.  Judge  Dar- 
ling, who  has  introduced  the  hot  blast  at  Joanna 
Furnace,  since  the  successful  experiment  of  Ma- 
jor Schwartz,  Jiinks  the  (piantity  of  iron  has  in- 
creased about  four  and  a  half  tons  per  week  with 
the  same  amount  of  fuel,  which  is  again  of  about 
twentyfive  per  cent.  The  expense  of  his  appara- 
tus  did  not  exceed  two  luindred  dollars.  Besides 
the  saving  of  fuel  it  is  thought  that  the  quality  of 
the  iron  is  improved,  and  that  the  castings  are  more 
perfect  in  consequence  of  the  cotnplL-te  liquefac- 
tion of  the  metal  by  the  increased  heat.  The  iron 
made  at  Mount  Penn  is  used  principally  m  the 
manufacture  of  nails,  and  the  opinion  of  Major 
Schwartz  is,  that  it  does  not  deteriorate  in  conse- 
quence of  heating  the  air,  but  that  it  is  decidedly 
improved  in  quality.  Furnace  men  are  obliged 
to  watch  the  stacks  with  care,  to  see  that  the  ne- 
cessary temperature  is  kept  up.and  that  the  iron 
does  not  chill  in  the  furnace  and  become  intract- 
able, so  as  to  require  a  great  increase  of  fuel  and 
diminution   of  ore. 

One  great  advantage  derived  from  heating  the 
air  is,  that  the  danger  of  chilling  the  Furnace  is 
almost  entirely  removed,  and  that  when  the  tem- 
perature does  decline  to  too  low  a  grade,  a  small 
dimunition  of  the  quantity  of  ore  is  sufficient  to 
raise  it.  The  men  at  the  works  informed  us  that 
a  considerable  saving  of  labor  is  found  to  result 
from  the  introduction  of  this  improvement,  and 
ever  one  appears  to  agree  with  the  proprietor  as 
to  the  advantages  already  mentioned.  It  seems 
to  us,  now,  that  we  have  witnessed  the  success  of 
this  experiment,  and  observed  the  simplicity  with 
which  the  improvement  is  applied,  that  it  ought 
to  have  been  discovered  years  ago.  The  iron 
business  is  a  pretty  old  one,  having  existed,  no 
doubt  before  the  siege  of  Troy,  so  that  ample  time 
has  been  allowed  to  give  tlje  subject  all  the  con- 
sideration it  would  seem  to  require. 

We  all  know  that  atmospheric  air  is  indispen- 
sable to  combustion,  and  that  fire  cannot  be  main- 
tained for  a  moment  without  it.  But  then  as 
worthy  Tom  Thornton  would  say,  "too  much 
water  drowns  the  miller,"  and  too  much  air  instead 
of  increasing  a  fire,  is  very  apt  to  put  it  out.  Every 
body  has  experienced  this  or  may  easily  do  so,  by 
trying  to  mend  an  anthracite  fire  with  a  pair  of 
bellows.  The  cause  as  we  understand  it,  is  that 
the  cold  air  blown  into  the  fire  reduces  the  tem- 
perature below  the  degree  at  which  (he  fuel  will 
burn.  If  so,  it  must  be  obvious  enough,  that  if 
you  could  heat  the  air  before  you  apjilied  it  to  the 
fire,  the  mischief  would  be  remedied  at  once.  It 
seems  singular,  therefore,  that  no  one  until  lately 
should  have  thought  of  warming  the  air  which  is 
blown  perpetually  into  the  stack  of  a  furnace  at 
twenty  degrees  below  zero,  when  the  weather  is 
cold  enough  to  reduce  it  to  that  point.  We  niight 
be  told  perhaps,  that  it  is  very  easy  to  prophecy 
after  the  event,  and  that  the  wisdom  of  finding  out 
the  facility  of  a  discovery  made  to  your  hand,  was 
illustrated  long  ago  by  the  story  ot  Columbus  and 
the  egg.  To  return  to  our  subject. —  It  has  been 
BUtBciently  proved  that  great  advantages  flow  from 
heating  the  air  to  five  or  six  hundred  degrees,  and 
how  much  higher  it  can  be  healed  with  propor- 
tional advantage,  is  left  for  the  ingenuity  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  this  important  subject 
to  discover  —  Berks  and  Schuylkill  Journal. 


MRIUOIR  OF    Sr^ATEa   AIVD  HISTORY  OP 
MANUPACTUUKS. 

Some  time  .since  we  announced  that  a  gentle- 
man (the  Rev.  George  S.  White)  was  preparing 
for  the  press  a  biography  of  the  late  Samuel  .Sla- 
ter, F,s(|.  ofKhode  Island,  the  father  of  the  Amer- 
ican Mantiliiclures.  The  work  is  now  complete, 
and  we  have  a  copy  before  UH  in  octavo,  hand- 
somely printed  and  illustrated  by  n  great  num- 
ber of  plates. 

The  ''  j^Ieirjoir  of  Slater"  is  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Manufactures, 
and  includes  notices  of  llargravc:,  Arkwrighl, 
Strutt,  Cromphon,  Cartvvright'  of  England  ;  and 
Coxe,  Wetherill,  Fitch,  Evans  and  Fulton,  of 
America,  descriptive  of  the  C'arly  manufacture,  and 
the  growth  of  Cotton.  The  frontispiece  is  a  steel 
engraving  of  the  father  of  our  mauufactures,  and 
is  pronounced  an  excellent  likene-ss. 

The/ac  simile  of  his  Indenture  with  Mr  Strutt 
is  an   interesting  document. 

There  are  thirty  engravings,  and  ten  very  im- 
portant ones  on  silk  machinery,  containing  the 
latest  improvements,  as  prejiared  by  Dr.  Ure. 

Iti  an  introductory  chajiter  the  author  has  taken 
a  condensed  retrospective  view  of  the  restrictions 
on  trade  imposed  on  the  coloni-es,  to  which  co- 
lonial policy  of  Great  Britain  be  attributes  the 
war  of  the  revolution, 

Tho  chapter  oa  the  Moral  Influence  of  Manu- 
facturing EstablishmeHts,  is  a  triumfihant  state- 
ment of  fects,  which  removes  all  previous  appre- 
hensions and  objections  to  the  system  of  manufact- 
uring for  ourselves.  This  documentary  evidence 
is  most  conclusive,  as  to  I  he  prosperous  and  moral 
condition  of  oiir  manufacturing  establishments. 
The  introduction  of  the  Power  Loouj,  and  of  the 
Calico  Printing,  forms  a  new  era  in  the  business ; 
and  it  is  stated  that  120  millions  of  yards  of  Calico 
havo  been  printed  in  this  country  the  last  year. 
A  description  of  new  machinery  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  WoKsted,.  we  should  think  well  worthy  the 
attentionof  woolen  manufacturers,  as  we  are  ca- 
pable of  making  great  i^nprovements,  and  of  in- 
creasing the  roaijufacture  of  worsted  in  a  great 
variety  of  articles. 

The  present  state  and  progress  of  manufactures 
is  most  encouraging.  An  article  on  the  subject 
of  wages,  places  that  subject  in  a  true  light: — 
and  a  vi.ew  of  the  comparative  advantages  between 
America,  England,  France,  &c.  with  regard  to 
the  facilities  and  capabilities  for  manufactures  of 
all  descriptions,  is  highly  flattering  to  our  favored 
situation. 

Every  subject  connected  vvith  the  philosophy  of 
manufacture,  is  niore  or  less  referred  to  and  dis- 
cuss d  in  this  volume. 

The  profile  likeness  of  that  old  jiatriot,  Samuel 
Wetherill,  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  his  imme- 
diate descendants,  as  well  as  to  the  cotnnmnity  at 
large, 

Numerous  extracts  are  made  from  the  writings 
of  Tench  Coxe,  as  well  as  the  original  letters  to 
him  from  Fisher  Ames,  Jay,  JeflTerson,  Hamilton, 
&c.  which  exemplify  his  indefatigable  exertions  in 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country. 

The  Biography  of  Slater  is  composed  from  ma- 
terials afforded  by  the  family,  and  fioni  the  au- 
thor's acquaintance  with  th  seubjectof  his  memoir, 
and  reflects  credit  upon  the  talents  and  industry 
of  the  author. 

The  work  is  foi-  sale  by  Messrs  Kay  &  Brother, 
Chesnut  below  Fourth. —  U.  S.  Gax. 
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FARMERS'  WORK. 

Manuke. —  The  celebrated  Lord  ErsUi^ne,  iti  a  speech 
delivered  at  one  of  tlio  aiiiuml  slieep  shearings  at  Holt- 
haiii,  in  England,  made  tiie  following  remarks  ; 

"  If  wo  consider  the  subject  of  manure,  we  shall  fjer- 
ceive  one  of  the  most  striking  beauties  and  benefits  of 
divine  ordination,  and  of  that  wisdom  with  which  we 
are  blessed  a  thousand  ways  without  knowing  it.  Tliis 
very  substance  liad  it  been  useless,  must  have  accumu- 
lated in  heaps  intolerably  noisome  and  perpetually  pes- 
tilential, but  by  the  blessings  of  Providence  it  is  every 
man's  interest  to  remove  those  otherwise  perpetually  in- 
creasing mountains  of  iilth,  and  by  decomposition,  in 
various  ways,  in  a  great  measure  concealed  from  us,  it 
gives  increase  to  our  fields,  and  adds  to  our  means  of  in- 
duslry,  and  the  reward  of  the  husbandman." 

One  of  the  principal  indications  of  a  good  farmer  may 
be  found  in  the  skill  and  diligence  which  he  displays  in 
saving  and  making  the  most  of  every  substance  which 
will  improve  his  soil, and  increase  his  crops  by  furnish- 
ing food  for  his  plants.  The  following  from  the  Farm  Re- 
ports of  Kyle,  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  will  shew  what  at- 
tention is  paid  to  collecting  and  applying  ihe  farmer's 
indispensable  by  enlightened  cultivators  on  the  ulher 
side  of  the  Atlantic  : 

*'  To  increase  tlic  manure  raised  on  n  firm  is  a  con- 
stant aim.  A  large  portion  of  the  straw  is  consumed  by 
the  cattle  and  horses,  and  no  hay  is  ever  sold.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  vegetable  matter  is  collected  from 
plantations  and  waste  places,  and  with  ihis  and  the  re- 
fuse of  straw,  t!ie  farm  court  and  the  approaches  to  it 
are  kept  littered  so  as  to  collect  the  droppings  of  the  cat- 
tle and  horses.  The  whole  is  occasionally  carried  off  to 
the  dung  heap  and  new  litter  applied.  It  is  surprising 
how  much  dung  may  bo  produced  by  constantly  collect, 
ing  all  refuse,  which  if  allowed  to  lie  would  soon  disap- 
pear. The  horses  are  never  allowed  to  pasture  from  the 
first  of  June  to  the  end  of  October;  they  feed  in  the 
house  on  green  food— red  clover,  rye  and  vetches.  The 
calves  which  are  raised  are  also  led  in  the  same  way  in 
a  yard,  and  in  the  course  of  the  pasturing  season  convert 
a  great  deal  of  vegetable  matter  into  excellent  manure. 
There  are  always  too,  at  this  season  a  few  pigs  fed  en- 
tirely on  whey  ;  and  by  tiiis  mei  ns  much  dung  is  made 
Men  in  summer.  There  is  no  danger  of  dung  mtide  by 
animals  in  yards  overheating  in  the  warmest  season,  but 
without  considerable  precaution  stable  litter  will  then 
be  very  soon  consunted  away.  For  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting its  rapid  fermentation,  peat  moss  was  for  some 
years  used  and  regularly  mixed  with  layers  ;  but  earth 
of  any  kind,  or  road  scrapings,  will  be  found  to  effect 
lliis  purpose,  and  in  winter  the  gleanings  of  cow  houses 
will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose.  What  is  made  in 
s-pring  and  summer  is  taken  to  the  field  as  often  as  possi- 
ble, put  up  into  hi-aps  over  which  the  horses  and  carts 
pass,  and  then  well  covered  over  with  earth." 

"  Farmers  might  make  valuable  additions  lo  their  ma- 
nure by  digging  a  hole  at  a  convenient  distance  from 
tlieir  kitchen,  about  three  or  four  feet  deep,  and  suffi- 
ciently wide  lo  form  a  tommon  receptacle  for  the  vari- 
ous matters  originating  in  and  about  the  house,  extend- 
ing a  paved  gutter  from  the  kitchen  to  it,  to  conduct- 
soap  suds  and  other  useless  slops  into  it.  When  it  be- 
comes offensive,  the  offending  matter  should  be  covered 
with  earth.     That  which  was   thrown  up  in  digging  the 


hole  may  be  applied  as  long  as  it  lasts.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  water  from  without  from  running 
into  it.  The  receptacle  may  be  hid  from  sight  by  plac- 
ing an  evergropu  hedge  around  it,  leaving  an  opening 
at  the  back  fir  putting  in  and  taking  out  the  contents.** 


Health  Preserving  Precadtions. —  Decayed  and 
rotting  vegetables,  particularly  rabb.iges,  beef-brine  and 
other  similar  substances  in  cellars,  &c.  are  often  the  un- 
suspected causes  of  disease.  Kvery  housekeeper,  espe- 
cially at  this  time  of  the  year  should  carefully  inspect 
his  premi.ses,  and  see  that  nothing  offensive  or  unwhole- 
some IS  left  to  pollute  the  atmosphere  in  or  near  liis  resi- 
dence. The  carcasses  of  dead  lambs,  cats,  rats,  &c.  in- 
stead of  being  suffered  to  poison  the  atmosphere,  and  in- 
troduce disease  and  death  into  the  family  of  the  farmer, 
should  be  covered  with  five  or  six  times  their  bulk  of 
soil  and  suffered  to  remain  a  few  months.  In  this  way 
the  decomposition  of  the  putrescent  substances  will  ira- 
pregn.tte  tbo  soil  with  matter,  which  though  nauseous  and 
pestilential  lo  animals  is  food  for  vegetables. 

It  will  be  well  to  mix  the  soil  with  which  such  carcass- 
es are  covered  with  about  one  part  of  quick  lime  to  five 
or  six  |iar!s  of  earth  ;  and  at  the  time  of  its  removal  also 
to  mix  a  little  more  quick  lime  with  it  to  prevent  the  dis- 
agreeable elTluvia  which  may  arise  without  such  precau- 
tion. 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICUL.TURA1.  SOCIETT. 

Saturday,  June  4,  1836 

A  stated  (Quarterly  .Meeting  of  tho  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticulluial  Society  was  hold  at  their  Hall  on  Saturday, 
June  4th,  11  o  ckjek  A   M. 

The  President  in  the  Chair  —  some  private  business 
was  transacted.  A  letter  was  read  by  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  received  by  Jiim  from  Commodore  Porter. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
onFlowers  resigning  his  office.  The  resignation  was 
accepted  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  weie  voted  him 
for  his  services.  A  vacancy  in  the  Committee  thus  oc- 
curring. Col.  N.  P.  Wilder  was  put  on  the  committee, 
and  they  were  instructed  to  choose  a  Chairman. 

Mr  Paine  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
vite some  gentleman  of  science  to  deliver  the  Anniver- 
sary Address.  A  committee  of  three  was  accordingly 
chosen,  viz  the  President,  E.  Weston,  Jr.  T.  G.  Fessen- 
den,  Esq.    Adjourned  two  weeks 


The  Magic  Onion. —  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Cana- 
da, sometimes  the  tree,  or  top  onion.  This  is  a  singular 
plant,  and  deserves  cultivation,  not  only  for  its  domestic 
use,  but  also  as  an  object  of  curiosity.  All  other 
plants  raised  in  the  garden  are  oviparous,  or  in  other 
words,  re-produce  their  sjiecies  from  seeds  or  e;'gs,  but 
this  alone  is  viviparous,  and  brings  forth  its  young  alive  ; 
in  clusters  of  four  or  five,  around  the  parent  stalk.  These 
continue  to  enlarge,  until  their  weight  brings  them  to  the 
earth,  where,  if  not  prevented,  they  lake  root,  and  the 
malernal  stalk  now  becomes  useless,  dries  off,  and  the 
next  season,  these  in  their  turn  become  parents,  and  re- 
produce a  numerous  progeny. 

This  species  of  onion  is  raised  with  less  art  than  the 
other.  If  you  would  have  them  in  perfection,  make 
your  ground  ready  as  for  the  other  kind  ;  then  stretch 
a  line  ten  inches  from  the  alley,  and  with  a  small  hoe 
make  a  furrow  two  inches  deep;  in  the  bottom  of  this 
place  set  the  top  bulbs,  or  infant  onions,  five  or  six  inch- 
es apart  with  their  points  or  heads  uppermost ;  then  fill 
up  the  drill  with  the  band  or  broad  hoe.  This  done, 
remove  the, line  back  a  foot,  and  in  the  same  manner 


plant  as  many  as  you  please.  In  setting  out  these  bulbs, 
you  should  not  place  the  large  and  small  ones  promis- 
cously  together,  but  separate  the  large  from  the  small, 
and  plant  them  in  different  rows;  for  the  largest  will 
generally  become  breeders,  this  season,  while  the  small 
ones  will  enlarge  and  swell  into  beautiful  onions,  fit  for 
any  use  in  the  kitchen. 

The  magic  onions  intended  for  seed,  or  breeders, 
should  be  two  years  old  and  the  largest  and  best  of  their 
kind.  They  must  on  no  account  stand  near  the  other 
species  of  seed  onions, for  they  will  degenerate,  and  a 
mongrel  race  ensue. —  Yankee  Farmer. 


Indian  War. —  Advices  from  Charleston  to  May  28th, 
state  tlial]_Gen.  Scott  had  arrived  at  Augusta  on  his  way 
to  the  Creek  country.  Active  preparations  were  going 
on  in  Augusta,  and  in  every  part  of  Georgia,  for  the 
campaign  —  the  three  thousand  Georgians  drafted  some 
time  since,  has  been  ordered  by  the  Governor  to  take 
the  field.  A  company  of  United  Stales  troops  had  arriv- 
ed at  Augusta— and  another  from  Norfolk  was  hourly 
expected.  The  news  of  an  engagement  with  the  In- 
dians is  not  confirmed.  The  report  that  Powell  is  with 
the  Creek  Indians  is  not  entitled  to  credit. 

Brig.  GonBeal,  with  500  men,  returned  to  Calumbus 
on  the  21st  of  May,  after  hiving  scoured  Macon  and 
Chambers  counties,  during  which  lie  had  a  brush  with 
the  Indians,  in  which  he  killed  two  and  took  eight  pris- 
oners.    He  lost  one  man. 

Tlie  latest  advices  from  Columbus  are  to  the  24th. 
They  state  that  there  is  not  a  suffioient  quantity  of  arms 
and  munitions  of  war  lo  make  an  attack  upon  the  Indians 
who  were  in  that  neighborhood. 


The  Harper's  Ferry  Va.  Press,  speaks  thus  despond- 
ingly  of  the  prospectof  wheat  in  that  district 

"  It  is  painful  to  look  at  the  blighted  wheat  fields  of  this 
region.  Early  in  the  spring,  the  prospect  was  pleasant 
to  the  eye  and  cheering  to  the  heart  —  now,  it  is  absolute- 
ly ,appalling.  During  the  last  three  weeks  vegetation  has 
had  the  appearance  of  actual  receding,  and  the  ravaoes 
of  the  fly  have  been  so  fatal,  that  in  many  places  the  nak- 
ed carlh  is  piesented,  shorn  nC  the  rich  verdure  which 
for  awhile  covered  its  bosom.  The  late  delightful  rains 
have  refreshed  and  invigorated  other  substances,  but  the 
wheat  is  beyond  redemptitm. 


The  Massachu.setts  State  Prison  has  yielded  a  profit 
to  the  State  of  $3,529  during  the  past  six  months.  Num- 
ber of  Prisoners  two  hundred  and  eightysix. 


A  Fact.  There  is  a  piece  of  ground  in  Chicago, 
which  cost  in  1830,  sixtytwo  dollars,  which  has  risen  in 
value  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  per  cent  per  nAV  on 
the  original  cost  over  since,  embracing  a  period  of  five 
years  and  a  half.  Beat  this  who  can  —  Chicago  Ameri- 
can, 


The  Rev.  Mr  Roberts,  of  Ky,  has  recently  placed  the 
whole  of  his  fortune,  about  $.50,000,  in  care  of  trustees, 
with  directions  that  the  entire  proceeds  shall  be  regular- 
ly applied  to  the  support  and  propagation  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  He  has,  himself  started  to  China  as  a 
missionary,  with  no  thought  of  ever  returning  to  his 
own  country. 

The  Detroit  Daily  Free  Press  of  the  21st  April,  says 
that  the  tide  of  emigration  flowing  into  and  through 
Michigan,  is  unprecedented.  The  arrivals,  for  the  pre- 
vious six  or  eight  days,  were  estimated  at  one  thousand 
persons  per  day. 
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BRIGHTON  MARKET,— MosoAV,  June  G,  16:'.ii. 
Ufporteil  fnrllH'  Daily  Ailvertiscr&  Pnlriot. 

At  market  i224  Beof  Cattle,  20  pairs  Working  Oxen, 
42  Cows  and  CaWcs,  2<10  Sheep,  and  300  Swine.  30 
Beef  Cattle  unsold. 

Prices.  Beef  Catlle. — Last  week's  prices,  except 
for  tlie  best  cattle  were  not  supported.  Wo  quote  a  few 
pairs  extra  and  very  fine  taken  at  51s  ;  1st  quality  at 
'IGsGd  a  40s5d;  second  quality  40s(Jd  a  44s  ;  tliird  qual- 
ity  35s(jd  a  30s. 

Working  Oxen— We  noticed  a  few  sales.  $09,70, 
85  and  05. 

Cows  and  Calves— Sales  at  $20, 22, 24,  33,  37,  and  46. 

Sheep — All  at  market   were  sold  at  about  5  50  each. 

Swine — Sales  as  follows  :  one  lot  selected  8  and  9; 
one  entire  lot  7  3-4  and  8  3-4;  one  selected  lot  l:irge 
Barrows  8,  one  at  7  1-2  and  one  at  71-4.  At  retail,  for 
large  Hogs  8  and  9;    Shoats,  9  and  10. 


ST  HELENA  POTATOES. 

too  bushels  of  the  above  superior  Potatoes  for  sale  at  the 
New  England  Farmer  office    lor  30  cts.  per  bushel. 
June  8.  tf* 


COCOONS  AND  RAAV  SILK. 

Th-^  Northampton  Silk  Company,  will  pa^'Cash  for  Cocoons 
and  Raw  Siik  at  their  Establishment  at  the  Oil  Mill  Place  at 
Northampton. 

The  Cocoons  should  be  str'pped  of  the  firss,  and  placed  in 
the  sun  three  or  four  days  in  succession,  to  destroy  the  Chrys- 
alis, aiid  should  not  be  packed  for  transportation  till  they  have 
been  gathered  three  weeks.  If  they  are  put  up  before  well 
cured,  the  dampness  from  the  dead  Chrysalis  will  cause  them 
to  heat  and  render  them  useless.  They  should  be  carefully 
packed  in  dry  boxes  or  barrels — not  pressed  butshaken  down. 
The  Company  will  contract  for  any  quantity  to  10,000  bushels, 
to  be  delivered  in  good  order  at  Northampton.  The  price 
will  be  regulated  according  to  quality.  Cultivators  shojid  be 
aware  that  a  loss  of  lift}'  per  cent  is  often  made,  by  want  of 
attention  in  feeding.  Consequently  the  price  will  vary — from 
S2  50  to  $5  00  per  bushel  will  be  paid.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  company,  that  this  shall  be  a  permanent  market  for  Co- 
coons anti  Kaw  Silk.  Cocoons  will  be  purchased  by  the 
pound,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  experiments  have  been  made, 
to  regulate  the  price  according  to  the  age  of  the  Cocoons,  as 
it  is  well  known,  that  they  become  gradually  lighter  tor  several 
months,  till  all  moisture  is  evaporated.  Cultivators  in  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire  will  find  it  convenient  to  forward 
Cocoons  by  the  River  Boats. 

Commuuications  (post  paid)  may  be  addressed  to 

SAMUEL  WHITMARSH, 
Presiden/.  oftJie  Nortkajupton  Sifk  Compamf. 

June  8. 


SUPERB  DOUBLE   DAHLIAS. 

Among  which   are  the  following  beautiful   varieties, — all 

WARRANTED    DOUBLE. 

Lord  Lyudhurst,  30  cts.  Sulphuria  Excelsa,  Exquisite 
Yellow,  75  cts.  Queen  of  the  Dahlias,  I  50.  Levick's  In- 
comparable, petals  scarlet  tipped,  1  00.  Widnall's  Flora  fine 
quilled  Rose,  1  00.  Widnall's  Dark  Purple,  1  00.  Widnall's 
Plutus,  ro.sy  purple,  1  CO.  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  black, 
75  cts  Queen  of  the  Yellow,  75  cts.  Tyso's  Matilda,  fine 
lilac,  75  cts.  Felgate's  Negro,  fine  black,  1  00.  For  sale  at 
the  Seed  Store,  connected  with  the  New  England  Parmer, 
Nos.  51  and  52,  North  Market  street. 

May  25. 


CARROT  SEED. 

For  sale  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  250  lbs.  very  fine 
Long  Orange  Carrot  Seed.  Every  farmer  knows  the  value 
of  carrots  as  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle.  It  is  calculated 
that  one  bushel  of  them,  is  fully  equal  to  one  bushel  of  oats. 
They  produce  on  an  average  500  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
seed  may  be  sown  io  the  20th  of  June.  May  18. 


BOUND  VOLUMES  OP  THE  SILK  MANUAL. 

For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  New  England 
Seed  store,  the  first  volume  of  the  Silk  Manual  and  Practical 
Farmer,  aeally  bound.     Price  62^  cents. 

The  book  contains  192  pages,  and  a  great  amount  of  val- 
uable information  on  the  subject  of  Silk  Culture.  It  is  deci- 
dedly the  cheapest  book,  extant,  that  treats  upon  that  subject 

May  4. 

FOR  SALE. 

Wild,  China,  and  Bremen  Geese,  enquire  of  JOHN  PAR- 
KINSON, Back  street,  Roxbury.  June  1. 


HEMP  SEED. 

ceived,  100  bushels  prime  and  frcsli 


.lust 
which  will  he  sold  low,  at  the  New  Engl 
jl  and  52  North  Market  street,  linsloii. 


p  Seed, 
I  Seed  Siorcj  Nos. 
Junel. 


FARM  FOR    SALE. 

For  sale  a  Farm  in  P.ediord,  County  of  Middlesex,  17  nulcs 
from  lioston  and  10  from  Lowell,  containing  lOl  acres  inclu- 
tling  about  13  acres  covered  with  a  vnluabU;  growth  of  wood 
vN'hich  has  been  preserved  with  great  cnie  for  the  last  20years, 
ihe  garden  contains  about  3  acres  under  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion and  is  t'urnished  with  a  great  variety  of  (lowers  and 
shrubs  which  have  been  collected  at  much  labor  an<l  expense  j 
attached  to  the  garden  is  a  (Jrecn  House  filled  with  ihrilly 
bearing  Grape  Vines,  and  choice  and  valuable  plants  which 
will  be  sold  or  not  as  the  purchaser  may  choose.  The  Farm 
is  under  good  cultivation  and  together  with  the  Garden  is 
stocked  with  the  choicest  Fruits,  such  as  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  Quinces,  Plums,  Strawberries  o(  various  kinds, 
Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  &c  &.c.,  which  the  present  owner 
has  spared  no  expence  in  obtaining.  The  Farm  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  ('oncord  River,  which  is  well  supplied  with 
fish,  and  the  country  around  abounds  with  game,  making  it  a 
desirable  retreat  to  the  gcnllcman  who  is  lond  of  fishing  or 
shooting.  , 

Possession  will  be  given  on  the  1st  .\pril  next — for  terms, 
which  will  be  liberal,  apply  to  the  subscriber  in  Boston  or  at 
the  Farm.  JAMES  VILA. 


OSAGE  ORANGE,  &o. 

Nursery  of  Hlllittm  Ken)nck,  at  Nonuntnm  Hilt,  Newton. 
OSAGE  ORANGE — Madura  auraidka.  A  harily  tree, 
and  one  of  the  most  ornamental  ol  all  our  native  trees.  It 
bears  striking  resemblance  to  the  ( range  tree.  The  friitt. 
which  is  not  eatable,  is  large  like  an  orange,  and  ol  a  go'd 
color  and  splendid.  The  wood  prorluces  fine  yellow  dye,  and 
is  one  nfthe  most  tough,  strong,  and  clastic  of  all  the  w  tods  ; 
it  is  called  Bow  Wood,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  liurahlc 
timber  in  the  world,  and  for  ship  timber  is  preferred  to  live 
oak.  The  wood,  like  that  of  the  orange,  is  armed  with  long, 
sharp,  spines,  and  makes  the  strongest  and  most  beautiful  of 
all  hedges.  The  trees  are  some  male  and 
fore  requiring  more  than  one  for  ihe  piod 
these  cannot  be  distinguished  when  young, 
and  g5,00  a  dozen, 

— ALSO — 

LANCASHIREGOOSEBERRIES.   A 

finest  Lancashire  Gooseberries,  isjuslreci 
dozen. 


iclion  of  fruit;  but 
Price  50  cts.  each. 


V  importation^of 
d.     Price  SS  a 


— ALSO^» 

COCKSPUR,  OR  NEW  CASTLE  THORNS  FOR 
HEDGES.  A  new  supply  of  this  beautiful  plant  is  just  re- 
ceived and  may  now  be  had  if  applied  for  soon.     Hedges  of 

this  plant  have  been  proved  by  John  Prince,  Esij.  ol  Roxbury , 

and  these,  during  17  years,  have  never  been  annoved  by  the 
destructive   borer.     Plants  youag,   and   worth  g\0  a  1000. 
Orders  sent  by  mail,  post  paid,  will  be  promptly  executed. 
Double  Dahlias  of  fine  varieties,  are  now  ready  for  delivery. 


NATIVE  FOREST  TREES. 

The  subscriber  will  furnish  the  following  kinds  of  Native 
Forest  Trees  from  the  vicinity  of  Bangor,  Maine,  and  ship 
them  carefully,  according  to  orders,  viz. :  Silver  Firs,  (from 
2  to. 3  feet  high);  Elms,  (from  5  to  25  feet) ;  Rock  Maples, 
(from  5  to  25  feet);  Jlountain  Ash,  (from  5  to  25  feet)  ; 
Spruce,  Sumachs,  Pines,  and  Cedars,  Red  Cherry,  Sugar 
Plums,  and  Junipers.  Also  Seed  of  tlie  above  trees  ftirnished 
in  their  season.  Any  orders  addressed  to  the  subscriber. 
Seedsman  at  Bangor,  or  left  at  Geo.  C.  Barrett's  New  England 
Seed  Store,  Boston,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

Bangor,  May  2,  1830.  WM.  li.  HARLOW. 


PHINNEY  CORN. 

For  sale,  a  few  bushels  of  this  superior  Early  Corn,  recom- 
mended in  the  current  volume  of  the  New  England  Farmer, 
by  Capt.  Daniel  Chandler.     PricegS  per  bushel.    May  18. 


SPLENDID  DAHLIA  ROOTS. 

Just  received  from  the  Lancaster  Gnrtlens,  a  fine  assort- 
ment of  splendid  Dahlia  Roots.  For  sale  at  the  New  England 
Seed  Store. 


60  ACRES 

Of  the  best  land  in  Roxbury,  for  sale,  situated  on  Brush 
Hill  Turnpike,  about  4  miles  from  thj  city,  near  Grove  Hall, 
together  with  all  the  buildings  thereon,  comprising  a  conve- 
nieut  dwelling  house,  2  barns,  one  of  which  has  a  cellar,  and 
is  capable  of  holding  100  tons  of  hay,  with  an  inexhaustible 
well  of  soft  water  contiguous — a  mill  house — corn  barn,  sheds, 
&c.-— large,  valuable  orchards  of  inoculated  fruit  trees  of 
all  kinds, — a  nursery  of  young  trees — gooseberries,  currants, 
&c.  The  land  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  Mulberry 
and  is  accessible  by  two  roads.  For  further  particulars  en- 
quire of  Charles  Mclntire,  No.5,  E.xchange  street,  Boston,  or 
of  the  subscriber  on  the  premises. 

THOS.  H.  DARLING. 

Roxbury,  May  23d,  1836. 


I'll  ICES  OF  COUNTRY  P  R  O  D  U  CIO 


CORRECTED    WITH    OREAT   CARE,  WKEKLV. 


Ahplks,     Kussetls  and  Italdwins. 

Beans,  while, 

Bekk.  iness.  .  , 

Cargo,  No.  i. 

BKt:swAX,  (Americtin) 
Butter  store,  .No.  1         ,     . 

Cheksk,  new  milk 

Feathers,  northern,  geese, 
southern,  geese, 
Fi.AX,  American,      .... 
Fish,  Cod,  .        i 

Flour,  Genesee,      .  cash     . 

Hallimore,  Howard  street, 
Baltimore,  wharf, 
Alexandria, 
Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow  none, 
southern  flat  yellow 
white. 
Rye,  northern,  .        . 

Barley,  .... 

Oats,  nor  hern,  .     (prime) 
Hay, best  English,  per  ton  of  2000  lbs 
catilern  screwed,   . 
har.l  pressed,    .... 
Honev,  •  . 

Hops,  1st  quality 

2d  (lunlily    .... 
Lard,  Boslon,  1st  soft,     . 

southern,  1st  sort,       ,         . 
Leather,  slaughter, sole,        < 
do.        upper, 
dry  hide,  sole, 

do.        upper, . 
Philadelphia,  sole. 
Baltimore,  sole,  . 
Like,  best  sort,        .        ,        .         . 
Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  of  2200 lbs. 
Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  extia  clear,  . 

Navy,  me.ss 

bone,  middlings,  scarce. 
Seeds,  Hern's  Grass, 
Red  Top, 

Red  Clover.ijorlhern 
Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 
Tallow,  tried,     .... 
\\'ooL,  prime,  or  Saxfmy  Fleeces,     . 
American,  full  blood,  washe<l, 
do.        3-4il)3  do. 

do.        1-2  dl>. 

do.         1-4  and  common 
Native  washed 

C  Pulled  superfine, 
1st  Lambs,    . 


2d 


_  I  3d      do,         , 
^       I  1st  Spinning,     . 
Soutl»e.m.puJlea  wool  is  generally  3  cts. 
les*  per,  lb. 
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58 
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50 

•1 
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II 

30 

48 
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10  00 

a  28 


2  75 
26  50 


3  00 


P  R.  O  V.  I  S  I  O.  N    MARKET, 
RETAIL  prices- 
Hams,  northern. 

southern,  and  western, 
Pork,  whole  hogs. 
Poultry,    . 

BuTTEK,(tub)       . 

lump 
Eggs, 
Potatoes, 
Cider, 


pound 

14 

13 

10 

20 

22 

dozen 

1-6 

bushel 

45 

barrel 

2  50 

ADVERTISEMENT, 

The  subscriber,  resident  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  Monroe 
County  in  the  State  of  New  York,  will  attend  to  Iha  collec- 
tion of  Mortgages,  or  any  general  land  business  in  Ihe  County 
of  Monroe.  Persons  wishing  to  buy  Farms  in  that  fertile  re- 
gion, will  find  it  for  their  interest  to  call  on  him  as  he  has  many 
Farmsforsale.  WILLIAM  ATKINSON, 

Land  Broker,  No.  27,  Exchange  street. 
Reference  to  Col.  Joseph  May, 
Edward  Cruft, 
Samuel  May.  Esq'rs. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  March  5.  3m. 


FRENCH  SUGAR  BEET, 

A  valuable  root  for  the  table  when  young,  and  for  Cattle 
when  fully  grown  ;  very  productive.  2  to  2  1-2  lbs.  will  seed 
an  acre.  For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store,  31  and  52,  North  Mar 
kel  street,  may  25, 
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JCiSfi  8,  hme. 


5lV35iS©IIlSi2i^Sa"S'. 


THE  LADY-BUG  AMD  THE  ANT, 
Tlie  Lady-Bug  sal  in  llie  rose's  heart, 

And  smiled  with  pride  and  scorn, 
As  she  saw  a  plain  drest  Ant  go  Ijj, 

With  a  heavy  grain  of  corn,  — 
So  slie  drew  the  curtains  of  damask  round, 

And  adjusted  Her  silken  vest, 
Making  ller  glass  of  a  drop  of  dew 

That  lay  in  the  rose's  breast: 

Then  she  laugli'd  so  loud  that  the  Ant  look'd  up, 

And  seeing  her  haughty  face. 
Took  no  more  notice,  but  traveli'd  on 

At  the  same  industrious  pace:  — 
But  a  sudden  blast  of  Autumn  eamej 

And  rudely  swept  the  ground. 
And  down  the  rose  with  the  Lady-Bug  bent, 

And  scatter'd  its  leaves  around. 

Then  the  houseless  Lady  was  much  amaz'd, 

For  she  knew  not  where  to  go. 
And  hoarse  November's  early  blast 

Had  brought  with  it  rain  and  snow; 
Her  wings  were  chill'd  and  her  ieet  were  cold^ 

And  she  wish'd  for  the  Ant's  warm  cell-. 
And  what  she  did  in  the  wintry  storm, 

I'm  sure  I  cannot  tell. 

But  the  carefut  Ant  was  in  her  nest, 

With  her  little  ones  by  lier'side, 
She  taught  them  all,  like  herself  to  toil. 

Nor  mind  the  sneer  of  pride:  — 
And  I  thought  as  I  sat  at  the  close  of  day, 

Eating  my  bread  and  milk. 
It  was  wiser  to  work  and  improve  my  time. 

Than  be  idle  and  dress  in  silk. 


L.  H.  S. 


Anecdote. — "  Anext-ellent  dergyman,  possess- 
ing imich  knowledge  of  luiman  nature,  iii.stnicted 
Ills  large  fa  iiily  of  daughters,  in  the  ordinary 
|)ractioe  of  triiisic.  They  were  all  observed  to  be 
exceedingly  amiable  aijd  happy.  A  friend  inquir- 
ed if  there  was  afiy  secret  in  his  mode  of  educa- 
tion. He  replied,  "  when  any  thing  distinlis  their 
temper,  I  say  to  them  sing,  and  ,if  I  hear  them 
speaking  against  ajiy  person,  1  ,call  them  to  sing  to 
me,  and  so  they  sung  away  all  causes  of  discon- 
tent, and  every  disposition  to  scandal."  Such 
a  use  of  this  acco:<iplishntent,  miglit  serve  to  fit  a 
company  of  angels.  Young  voices  ground  the 
domestic  altar,  breathing  sacred  music,  at  the  hour 
of  morning  and  evening  devotioaijare  a  sweet  and 
touching  accompaniment." — L.  H.  Sigowney, 

Reason  fob    being  a  Bachelor -"  My    dear 

Tom,"  said  a  young  whipster  to  a  bachelor  friend, 
"  it's  most  half  |:ast  kissing  time  with  you,  and 
you  are  )iof  married  yet  -^  whjit's  the  reason,  eh  ? 
—  fair  iii|(J  hearty,  well  off,  what's  the  reason  ? — 
any  objection  to  the  sex,  eh  ?" 

"W-w-W:Why  n-n-n  no,"  replied  the  Qther, 
winking  and  blinking  as  if  in  a  convulsion,  "but 
yon  s.'i-se-see  I  s-s-s-stutter  s-s,so,  I  never  could 
p-p-p-pop  the  q-q-q-rpiestio)) ! '' 

HiiTuan  happiness  has  no  perfect  security  but 
freedom  ;  freedom  none  but  virtue  ;  virtue  none 
but  knowledge  :  and  neither  freedom  nor  virtue, 
nor  k'lowledge,  has  any  vigor,  or  immortal  hope, 
except  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
in  the  sanctions  of  the  Christian  Religion. — Presi- 
dent Qiiincy. 


The  unwritten  music  of  Spring. —  How  so- 
norous the  voices  of  sjjring,  proceeding  from  ev- 
ery living  tiling  in  the  air,  and  among  the  reeds  of 
the  brook.  Just  listen  !  There's  an  old  bull  frog 
on  the  margin  of  the  stream,  with  one  leg  in  the 
water  by  way  of  a  cooler.  How  he  thrums  away 
on  hia bass-viol — 'thung —  ihung — thong — thung 
thong — pout  ehxig  '.'  That  little  frogress  opposite 
plays  the  treble  to  a  charm,  without  scarce  open- 
ing her  month  —  "  ie-iveet — le-xvect — hirr-irr-ir — 
te-weet-^gosh !'  And  down  she  darts  into  the 
water  —  her  great  toe  awfully  mangled  with  a 
stone  from  some  cruel  boy.  Then  there's  the  old 
leader  —  that  "green-eyed  monster,"  dressed  in 
yellow  breeches,  and  a  white  sash  around  him. 
Hear  liiin  as  he  stands  up  so  majestically  against 
that  reed  —  "Paddy-got  droortk — paddy-got  droonk 
got-droonk — ooiih — itnk  " —  and  down  he  goes  to 
wet  his  whistle.  Then  flutters  a  chattering  chor- 
ister over  head  —  calling  upon  his  tribe  to  go  and 
watch  their  sick  mates — "  boblink — bohlink — stin- 
gy— stingy — go  and  see  Miss  Philesy — Philesy — 
so  siveet — sweet — she'll  die  soon — oh  dear  .'"  '■Pshaw 
— pshaw— chuck  '  trills  the  thraslier.  'Miew — 
miew — miew' — squeaks  the  cat-bird,  'ffho-whip 
poor-will '  cries  one. — ^Katy-did — katy-did''  trills 
another.  'Fll  come  and  see,  I  will-1  will '  sings 
the  yellow  bird.  And  so  sung  they  all  are  their  iiu 
written  music,  without  a  discordant  note,  unless 
perhaps  from  some  hoarse,  unsoaken  bull-frog, 
who  has  caught  a  wheezing  cold  from  lying  too 
long  on  the  ground.  A  lean  mare  who  was  nib- 
bUng  near  and  listening  to  the  chorus,  would 
liavx;  shaken  her  sides  and  ventured  three  or  four 
ealiitfttory  horse  laughs  —  if  it  had  not  been  such 
coiifouBded  trot  weather. —  Claiemont  Eagle. 


Common  Expressions. —  The  origin  of  many 
of  the  little  provorhial  e.xpressions  in  common  use, 
might  easily  enougih  be  traced  to  a  printing  office. 
For  instance,  a  blundering  a|)prentice  boy,  (who 
by  ithe  way,  goes  te  learn  the  trade  with  only  one 
idea  :in  his  head  —  that  he  shall  '  sarlinly,'  make 
his  fortune  in  the  end,  if  he  only  attends  at  the 
outset,  as  the  schoolmaster  told  him  to  crossing 
his  t's  and  dotting  his  i's,)  before  he  gets  accus- 
tomed to  the  types  in  his  case,  confounds  differ- 
ent letters,  that  have  some  little  resetublance  in 
shape  and  form.  He  sets  up  a  small  piece  of  copy, 
'  on  trial '  and  carries  bis  matter  to  the  foreman  to 
.r.ead  over  in  the  'stii;k.'  '  Why  Sam,  wbiit  vil- 
lainous work  you  make, —  Are  you  such  a  block- 
head as  not  to  know  a  p  from  a  g  ?  Be  careful  — 
more  careful  !  Here  take  this  other  piece  of  copy 
-^  mind,  now,  and  not  confound  the  lettei-sl*  Sam 
tugs  and  sweats,  blows,  puffs,  and  strains  his  eyes 
over  the  '  copy.'  He  hajidles  thi;  types,  and  looks 
at  them  well,,  to  be  sure.that  he  gets  it  all  right. 
In  about  two  hours  he  has  got  his  task  done,  it  is 
carried  to  the  master  again  and  thus  it  goes  :  *  qetev 
giper  gicked  a  geek  of  gickled  qeqqera.' 

Tlie  iiiaster's  patience  is  about  worn  out.  '  Why 
you  little  bungling  blockhead  !  why  '  —  'Oh  don't 
don't  sir  ! '  interrupts  i^am  — '  I  won't  do  so  agin 
—  I'll  do  better  next  time.'  '  Here,  take  oiittliose 
q's  and  (lut  in  p's  in  every  word.'  Dang  it  all,' says 
the  half-discouraged  boy,  <  it  can't  be  my  fault  — 
it's  t|ie  lyjics,  it's  a  hard  case  !  '  '  Not  so  very  hard 
either,  Sam  |  If  you  live  to  be  as  old  as  Methuse- 
lah, whatever  your  business,  you'll  always  find 
your  case  a  '  hard  one  '  unless  you  mind  your  jt's 
and  q's, — lb. 


A  London  correspondent  of  the  Albany  Adver- 
tiser, describing  the  shoals  of  half-starved,  half, 
clad  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to 
America,  thinks  that  the  many  rail  roads  about  to 
be  undertaken  in  England  and  Ireland  will  obvi- 
ate the  necessity,  in  a  great  degree,  of  emigration, 
by  giving  employment  to  thousands  who  could 
otherwise  not  obtain  it. 


B  i(t  Sugar. — We  find  the  following  article  is 
making  the  circuit  of  American  Periodicals,  but 
cannot  be  responsible  for  its  correctness. 

Dr  Tier  of  Germany,  has  invented  a  process 
by  means  of  which  beet  root  can  be  transformed 
into  solid  white  sugar  in  the  space  of  eight  hours. 

The  produce  in  October  and  December  last, 
under  this  process,  including  the  molasses,  was 
from  9  to  10  per  cent. 


The  export  of  Boots  and  Shoes  has  increased 
beyond  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine. 
Those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  it,  estimate 
the  amount  which  will  be;  exported  from  this  State 
this  year,  at  .$i20,000,000,  of  which  Lynn  alone 
does  one  tenth  part.  The  exjiort  last  year  was 
$10,500,000,  not  reckoning  towns  which  made  less 
than  $100,000  wonh.—J^ewburyport  Herald. 


WANTED, 

A  man  thoroughly  qualified  lo  take  the  management  and 
work  on  a  sma  1  Farm.  A  mariied  man  will  be  preferred  if 
the  vi'ife  can  undertake  the  cooking  and  washing  of  a  small 
family.  The  liesi  of  lefcrenccs  will  he  required  lo  such  per- 
sons with  whom  they  have  lived,  as  lo  capabilities  and  char- 
acter. Letters  addressed  post  paid  to  hox  265  New  Haven, 
or  application  to  tlie  Agricultural  Warehouse,  will  he  ailcnd- 
ed  to.  May  25. 


SILK  AVORMS  EGGS. 

Just  received  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  a  few  thou- 
sajidsof  Silk  Worms  Eggs  of  llie   different   varielies  White, 
2  crops  a  year.  Black  and  Mammoth,  in  papers,  from '25   els. 
o  2  00  per  paper.  May  25. 

TERRIBLE  TRACTORATION. 

Jtisl  publisJied  and  for  sale  by  Tullle.  Weeks  &  Dennett, 
SrlKtol  streel,  and  at  the  Ksniier  Office,  Terrihle  Traotoration 
and  other  Poems,  by  Christopher  Caustic,  M.  D.andniem- 
licr  of  no  less  than  jNijjeteeu  very  learned  Societies.  Third 
American  Editi_ji. 

April  27. 


SILK   COCOONS. 

The  higliest  market  prices  will  he  paid  for  any  quantity  of 
5ilk  Cocoons  Appiv  at  ihe  New  England  Seed  Store,  Nos. 
Jl  and  52.  Norlh  Market  slreel. 

May  25.  If 
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Is  publl-,licd  every  Wednesday  Evening,  at  $Z  per  annum, 
payable  at  the  end  of  tlie  year  —  but  tliosc  who  pay  within 
sixty  days  Ironi  the  time  of  subscribing,  are  entitled  to  a  de- 
duction of  fifty  cents. 

Ijj=  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  payment ' 
being  made  iu  advance. 
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STRAFFORD    AGRICCLTURAI.  SOCIETT. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  tljis  Society  will  be 
ilden  at  iMeredith  Centre  near  Tom  Davenport, 
(q.'s  Inn  on  the  3J  Tuesday  of  October  next  and 
ednesday  following. 

The  following  Premiums  are  offered  for  the 
llowing  objects,  provided  the  same  be  thought 
irthy  of  premiums  by  the  Awarding  Conimit- 
is,  viz : 

STOCK. 
|ir  the  best  yoke    of  working    catttle,  reference 
being  had  to  the  manner  of  their  being  trained 
as  well  as  to  tiieir  appearance.  $6,00 

next  best  do  4,00 

next  best  do  2,(0 

3t  pair  of  three  year  old  steers  4,00 

next  best  do  3,00 

■it  pair  two  year  old  steers  3,00 

next  best  do  2,00 

«t  Bull  one  year  old  and  upwards  6,00 

next  best  do  5,00 

next  best  do  4,00 

next  best  do  3,00 

t  Bull  calf  2,00 

t  Heifer  under  three  years  old  4,00 

next  best  do  3,00 

next  best  do  2,00 

t  milkcou  giving  the  greatest  quantity  of  milk 
3r  one  whole  weekj  to  be  taken  from  the  cow- 
resented,  in  the  montlr  of  June,  to  be  sworn 
)  by  the  milk-maiii  or  milk-man  6,00 

next  best  do  5,00 

next  best  do  3,00 

1 1  Saxony  and  Merino  Buck  3,00 

next  best  do  2,00 

native  Buck  2,00 

next  best  do  1,00 

best  mixed  Ewes  3,00 

next  best  do  2,00 

Boar  4,0(' 

Sow  with  her  litter  of  jijgs  three  or 
lore  3,00 

next  best  do  2,00 

OTE. —  All  stock  exhibited  for  premiums  must 
I  been  kept  within  said  county  six  months, 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  said  Society. 
o  animal  for  which  a  premium  has  been 
-ded  in  this  county,  shall  be  considered  an 
3t  for  a  like  premium  iu  future,  nor  shall  a 
nd  premium  be  awarded  for  any  animal  which 
received  the  first. 

CROPS. 
Acre  ofWheat  on  tilled  land  6,00 

next  best  do  5,C0 

next  best  do  4,00 

Acre  of  Indian  Corn  5,00 

next  best  do  4,00 

next  best  do  3,00 

Acre  of  Potatoes  5,00 

next  best  4,00 


PLOUGHING. 

For  ploughing  one  eighth  of  an    Acre    of  sward 
land,   in  thirty  minutes,  with  oxen,  in   the   best 
manner  and  with  the  least  expense,  each   com- 
petitor furnishing  his  own  plough  6,00 
next  best                   do  .5,00 
next  best                   do                                     3,00 
Voted — That   no  animal    shall    receive    more 
than  one   premium  on  the  days  of  exhibition. 
BLANKETS,  FLANNELS  &  HOSE. 
Best  pair  of  blankets                                              3,00 
next  best                      do  2,00 
next  best                        do  1,00 
Best  piece  of  Flannel  not  less  than  fifteen  yards  3,00 
next  best                         da                                  2,00 
next  best                        do                                1,00 
Best  pair  of  Woolen  Hose                                     2,00 
next  best                        do                               1,00 
Best  pair  of  Linen  Hose                                        2,00 
next  best                                                           1,00 
DOMESTIC  LINEN  MANUFACTURES. 
Best  piece  of   Linen  Shirting,  not   less    than    ten 
yarils                                                                      3,00 
next  best                        do                               2,00 
next  best                        do                                1,00 
B.'st    piece  of  Linen    Diaper,  not  less    than    ten 
yards                                                                      3,00 
next  best                        do                               2,00 
next  best                        do                                1,00 
BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 
Best  Butter,  not  less  than  twenty  pounds          5,00 
next  best                        do                               3,00 
next  best                        do                               2,00 
Best  Cheese,  not  less  than  twenty  pounds        5,00 
next  best                      do                              3,00 
next  best                      do                              2,00 
CIDER. 
Best  barrel  of  Cider,  specimen  not  less  than  three 
gallons                                                                   3,00 
next  best                        do                                2,00 
next  best                        <lo  1,00 
Any  article  of  domestic  industry   and  improve- 
ment, not  enumerated  above,  will   receive  the    at- 
tention of  the  Society. 

AWARDING    COMMITTEES. 

On  ff'orking  Oxen  and  Steers. 
Jeremiah  Wilson,  P.  P.  Pilsbiiry,  R.  C.  Tilton. 

On  Bulls. 
Paul   ^Ventworth,  John    Brown  2d.  J.   Canney. 

On  Cows  and  Heifers. 
John  Peavy,  Job  Otis,  John  S.  Boody. 

On  Sheep  and  Swine. 
Neheniiah  Eastman,  S.  C.  Lyford,  Rufus  Parish. 

On  Crops. 
B.  W.     Jenness,  Saniiie'  Tilton,  Benj.   Weeks. 
On  Ploughing. 
Elisha  Hanson,  William  Hae,  Thomas  Durrell. 

On  Blankets,  Flannels  and  Hose. 
Lyman    B.    Walker,    Jer.Miiiah    Elkius,    Ira  A. 
Eastman. 


On  Domestic  Lnnen  Manvfactures. 
Thotnas    Cogswell,    Reuben    Hayes,  Jr.    I.    B. 
French. 

On  Butler  and  Cheese. 
Daniel    Hoit,  Stephen   L.  Greely,    William    H. 
Copp. 

On  Cider. 
John  Ham,  Robert  Lamprey,  Truewortby  Cham- 
berlain. 

On  Articles  not  Specified. 
Stephen  Moody,  John    Kent,  Benjamin  Kelley, 
Dover. 

On  Horses. 
Benjainin    Emerson,    A.    Livermore,  Jr.    1.  S. 
Mo  niton. 

COMMITTKE  ON  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Tom  Davenport,  Gso.  P.  Avery,  S.  G.  Wad- 
leigh,  W.  P.  Wadleigh. 

Rev.  Thomas  Pekkins,  Chaplain. 

D.'xi  Crosby,  Marshal,  with  power  to  ai)point 
Deputies. 

Benj.  Boroman,  Orator. 

A  true  extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive committee. 

JOHN  HAM,  nee.  Sec'y. 

N.  B.  The  Society  will  assemble  on  the  first 
day  of  the  annual  meeting,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 
and  proceed  forthwith  to  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  year  ensuing,  and  at  12  o'clock,  M.  of  said 
day,  the  stock  and  what  is  presented  for  show 
and  premium,  stiiall  be  jn  their  proper  places,  and 
the  awarding  committees  ready  to  enter  upon  the 
duties  assigned  them  —  on  the  2d  day  of  said 
meeting,  the  ploughing  match  will  be  Had  ot  10 
o'clock,  A.  M.  and  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.  the  Address 
will  be  delivered,  at  the  close  of  which,  the 
awarding  committees  will  report,  which  rejiort 
will  be  read  in  public. 

JOHN  HAM,  Rtc.  Secy 

Gilmanton,  Feb.  1836. 


ZINC. 

A  gentleman  of  this  city  has  placed  in  ourhands 
the  New  York  Mechanics'  Magazine  with  a  re- 
quest that  we  would  copy  into  our  columns  the 
foilowing  essay  on  the  uses  of  Zinc  for  roofing 
houses,  for  culinary  vessels,  &c.,  and  on  the  ])ro- 
ducls  formed  by  exposure  of  the  metal  to  the  ac- 
lion  of  corroding  agents.  It  was  written  by  Dr. 
Gale,  professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  in  the 
New  York  University,  and  jirofessor  of  chemistry 
in  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy. —  Bost. 
Cour. 

Metallic  zinc  has  been  applied  to  various  uses 
in  the  Arts  in  Europe,  since  1740  or  1750.  1'hough 
it  had  been  known  and  wrought  for  a  long  time 
previous  by  the  Chinese  and  East-Indians. 

The  abundance  and  cheapness  of  this  metal, 
early  attracted  the  attention  of  speculators  to  em- 
ploy it  in  the  useful  arts,  and  it  is  slated  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1747,  that  _it  casts 
and  bores  quite  as  well  us  brass,  and  it  is  proposed 
that  it  should  be  used  for  various  culinary  vessels 
as  usubstitiite  for  iron  and  other  metals,  that  were 
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tben,  nnd  still  continue  in  use  foe  such  p'Tpcses. 
The  use  of  this  metal  for  oulinary  vessels,  attenijit- 
ed  to  he  mado,  hotli  in  England  and  France,  was 
of  short  duration,  for  it  was  soon  ascertained  that 
the  various  acids  that  are  contained  in  a  consider- 
ahle  |iroj)<)rtion  of  our  articles  used  as  a  veg-etable 
diet,  act  upon  the  zinc,  and  that  the  coinponnds 
formed  from  the  union  of  the  metal  with  these  ' 
acids,  are  both  disgusting  to  the  taste,  and  pi  ison- 
ous.  B-sides,  it  is  found  that  the  metal  is  rapidly 
acted  upon,  by  contact  with  moist  air,  oraltcrnate 
wetting  and  ih-yiug,  and  that  when  corroded,  it  is 
sohible  in  water,  (as  we  sh  dl  state  when  speaking 
of  the  oxide  of  zine,)  forming  a  very  deleterious 
solution,  and  rendering  the  water  wholly  unfit  for 
ordinary  domestic  purposes. 

Within  a  few  years  an  attemjit  has  been  made 
to  introduce  the  use  of  this  metal  for  culinary  ves- 
sels into  the  United  States,  and  it  was  especially 
leconimeiided  as  having  the  peculiar  property  of 
preserving  the  sweetness  of  milk  for  a  much  lon- 
giT  time  than  the  materials  generally  used  for 
such  purposes,  hut  unfortunately  the  anticipations 
were  not  verified  in  the  trials,  and  the  use  cf  the 
metal  for  such  purposes  is  now  alm'isf  totally 
abandoned. 

If  milk  be  kept  in  a  zinc  vessel,  it  will"  if  expos- 
^ed  to  a  warm  atmosphere,  soon  begin  to  undergo 
a  cliange.  An  acid  is  formed,  which  attacks  the 
metal  vessel  and  dissolves  a  portion  of  it,  forming 
a  salt  which  is  both  disagreeable  to  the  taste  and 
deleterious  to  the  system.  The  metal  cannot, 
therefore,  ever  ha  used  for  the  above  purpose  with 
safety. 

More  recently,  it  has  been  proposed  to  iise  the 
metal  for  covering  the  roofs  of  buildings,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  slate,  co])|ier,  and  other  materials,  that 
have  been  for  a  long  tiine  in  genera)  use  ;  and  un- 
fojtilnately  for  the  ptd):ic,  large  suids  have  aire,  idy 
been  expended  for  zinc  roofs,  wh'Pb  is  worse  tl  lau 
useless,  when  we  take  into  .^i^hsiduratiou  i  '.he 
trouble  and  expense  of  removing  the  material,  a  nd 
supplying  its  place  with  some  other.  One  con  ild 
LardJv  see  how  it  i„  possible  that  the  puft?jc  shon  Id 
be  so  deceived  in  the  use  of  an  article  that  li  as 
^'•'«"  ":.  thoroughly  tried  and  coude  a^ed,  both  ,n 
F.ance  aud.  EngVat.A  ^^^  ^^^  ,^ 

Mritti'miT  s  nerhaus  more  ceiiiim 
Nolhiugispe  1    1  adva«tageousl  y 

Lnoftbetnetalis   -  S'-' ''yj/f ^^^^  U 
temperature,  that  ^'^/'^ ;;-;,.    nnd'eon- 
ble  to  get  out  of  place   iion.  e'^P"'  „f,„„tii,a 

-r;=h-::^.=i'=^^^^^^^ 
-r-£.s:n.ni;:H:.^:iX.;^^ed 

ra  ;  to'e  bly  w.dl,  it  can  never  be  made  to  res.st 
r:^icmoLu.ungsu.....-- 

:;rorS::r::'  S'the  .^'winter.  The.-e. 
1  :f  the  leakage  is  q:  ite  evident  to  -y  ';-^;'- 
has  studied  the  principles  of  -^I''''^  ":' ;~ 
laws  of  fluids.  Suppose,  tor  '"•^a"'  "^j 
ntains  a  depth  ol 


and  the 

that  a  roof  covered  with  zine  co 

si  iuche/of  snow,  and  taut  the  snow  melts  ra,„d 

Iva   d     ecomes  saturated  with  water  to  the  dep  h 

I'fi    inches;    this  wo.dd    bave_  precisely    the 


water  in  the  small  spaces  between  the  coils,  to- 
gether with  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  three 
inches  in  depth  on  the  same,  is  sufficient  to  allow 
water  enough  to  pass  through  any  roof  thus  cov- 
ered to  inundate  the  building. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  objections  apply 
equally  to  all  metal  roofs  put  together  in  the  same 
manner.  If  wc  would  keep  our  buildings  dry,  the 
snow  must  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  on  them, 
t:r  the  metal  used  to  cover  the  roofs  must  be  made 
water  tight  by  soldering.  The  past  winter  has 
tested,  in  the  severest  manner,  roofing  materials; 
neuvy  snows  followed  by  heavy  rains  and  rapid 
thaws,  have  crntinually  alternated  during  the 
whole  season,  and  the  damage  done  to  the  build- 
ings, furniture,  and  goods,  will  be  felt  for  a  long 
time. 

The  brittleness  of  zinc  renders  it  highly  object- 
ionable. This  property  is  increased  in  a  tenfold 
proportion,  by  ditninishing  its  temperature.  At 
the  freezing  iioint  of  water  it  is  almost  as  brittle 
as  glass;  and  hence  if  any  heavy  body  falls  upon 
the  coils  which  project  above  the  roof,  they  are 
very  liable  to  be  broken,  and  when  broken  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  repair  them. 

The  third  objection  to  the  use  of  zinc  for  roofing 
is  that  it  is  .Hissolved  in  the  water  which  rims 
over  the  roof  an.'l  thus  renders  it  unfit  fiir  all  do- 
mestic purposes.  The  fact  seems  to  be  one  that 
has  not  yet  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public. 
Having  unfortrnately  resided  under  a  zinc  roof, 
and  shared  largely  in  its  deleterious  effects,  I  have 
been  led  to  examine  the  qijalities  communicated 
to  the  water  by  means  of  the  zinc. 

There  are  two  distinct  compounds  formed  by 
exposing  to  the  action  of  the  air  this  metal.  If 
the  metal  be  heated  to  whiteness  in  the  open  air, 
it  takes  fire  and  burns  with  intense  brilliancy,  form- 
ing an  exceedingly  light,  white  substance,  which 
is  a  compound  of  the  metal  with  a  portion  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air.  It  is  therefore  an  oxide  of  zhic, 
and^'generally  denominated  the  flowers  of  ainc. 
This  is  the  only  compound  of  zinc  and  oxygen 
described  in  most  of  the  books  ;  it  is  a  white  pow- 
der so  light  .-IS  readily  to  float  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  is  perfectly  insoluble  in   water. 

If  zinc  be  exposed  to  moist  atmosphere,  ic  be- 
comes covered  with  a  gray  coating,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  a  mixture  of  the  white  oxide  and  the 
metal  ;  but  as  the  gray  compound  is  sohible  in 
water,  and  neither  of  the  others  possess  the  same 
property,  the  opinions  advanced  in  the  books  can 
hardly  be  correct.  Berzelius,  who  first  described 
tiie  gray  compound,  considers  it  as  a  sub-oxide, 
though  he  docs  not  mention  the  faot  that  it  is  so 
luhle^'in  water.  This  last  property  is  one  that 
renders  the  metal  highly  objectionable  as  a  roof 
ins,  for  the  sub-oxide  formed  by  the  action  of  al- 
ternate wet  and  dry  weather,  is  dissolved  off  by 
the  rains,  and  carried  into  the  cisterns,  deteriorat- 
iii"  the  water,  and  rendering  it  almost  entirely  un- 
fit^for  all  domestic  purposes.  It  thus  acquires 
a  styplic,  coppery  taste,  and  if  taken  into  the 
stomach,  produces  nausea  and  vomiting.  It  de- 
composes soap,  and  produces  that  properly  in  the 
water  called  hardness,  which  renders  it    unfit  for 

washing.  ,      ,    ,  .        •  ■ 

If  the  water  which  has  dissolved  the  snb-oxide 

of  zinc  befreelv  nxposed  to  the  air,  oxygen  will  be 

d  the  snb-oxide  will  be  gradually  con 


and  thus  the  water  at  length  becomes  nearly  pure 
again.  This  effect  is  quite  perceptible  after  a  dry 
season,  when  the  water  constantly  becomes  belter, 
until  it  is  again  deteriorated  by  a  fresh  fall  cf  rain 
which  dissolves  more  of  the  metal.  Now,  since 
rain  water  is  so  valuable  an  article  in  all  largf 
towns  and  cities,  any  agent  that  would  deteriorate 
it  must  be  got  rid  of,  even  if  it  be  at  a  considera 
ble  expense.  Besides,  rain  water,  after  hcinj 
filtereil  through  sand  and  charcoal,  is  now  comint 
into  use  for  drinking,  and  substituted  for  tht 
spring  water,  which  has  been  formerly  universally 
us  d  for  this  and  for  all  culinary  purpose.  It  ii 
therefore,  quite  certain,  that  the  use  of  zinc  as  t 
roofing  for  dwelling  houses,  at  least,  must  be  en- 
tirely abandoned,  or  otherwise,  the  use  of  rain  wa- 
ter which  runs  from  it  must  be  partially  or  en 
tirely  discontinued. 


PACTS   WORTH  KEEPIIta. 

Mr  Bdf.l  —  Sir —  In  conversation  with  a  gen 
tleinan  from  (Saratoga  county,  a  few  days  since 
he  communicated  to  me  the  tollowing  information 
whi<h  I  deem  of  sufficient  i  nportance  to  occupj 
a  small  place  in  your  Cultivator. 

He  said  a  neighbor  of  his,  who  has  a  flock  o 
sheep,  has  lost  by  death  27  out  of  30  lambs  am 
he  could  not  account  for  the  cause.  The  firs 
symptoms  of  disease,  are  a  drooping,  running  a 
the  eye.s,  weakness  in  the  back  and  loins,  and  los 
ing  of  the  use  of  their  hinder  legs,  &c. 

A  person  recommended  the  use  of  Lobelia 
[Inrlian  Tobacco)  which  he  tried  by  turning  a  fe\ 
of  his  lambs  into  afield  where  this  plant  was  foiuJ. 
in  abundance.  It  was  soon  found  by  the  land)! 
which  they  ate  freely,  nipping  it  close  to  th 
ground.  In  a  few  days  a  perceptible  differenc 
was  .-iianifested,  and  tliey  became  remarkably  live 
ly,  playing  and  gamboling  about  the  field  as  tboiig 
nolhing  had  ever  been  the  matter  with  them. 

Having  proveil  so  salutary  and  beneficial  to  tip 
few,  he  turned  in  the  remainder,  which  had  ill 
same  eflisct  and  all  became  healthy  and  thrift 
sheep. 

Til  order  to  be  certain,  and  to  test  the  efficac 
of  the  plant  move  particularly,  some  of  the  drie 
Lobelia  was  given  to  some  oihers,  in  the  same  si 
nation,  and  proiluced   the  same  eflect. 

I  have  been  induced  to  offer  the  above  for  pill 
lication,  believing  that  such  information  shoul 
not  be  withheld  from  the  public. 

Yours,  &c.  Caleb  N.  BEinENT. 

Albany,  Dec.  1835.— JV.  Y.  Cultivator. 


\.A  correspondent  of  the  Maine  Farmer  says, 
l««^ear  planted  my  cucumbers,  &c.  near  wliei 
D-rew  some  tansey  at  one  corner  —  soon  after  U| 
the  '' striped  jackets''  attacked  them,  except  lliof 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  tansey  —  obsen 
ill"  this,  1  ])Ut  around  each  hill  some  sprigs  of  tai 
sev,  which  caused  the  bugs  to  leave  them,  and  b 
a  few  applications,  so  as  to  keep  it  somewlii 
"leen,  were  kept  off',  as  the  scent  is  strong  and 
believe  not  agre.able  to  them.  C.  D. 

East  Winlhfop,  May,  1836. 

It  is  said  that  Branches  of  elder  laid  ineachlii 
will  keep  bugs  from  vines. 


absorbed,  an  r     ■ 

'i     'rnofisifits  wbolesur-    verted  into  the    white  oxide  or    flowers   ol    zmc, 
same  effect  in  l-"-"^'    ^ 7,^,";      rt.7,he  same    w,  icli  being  insoluble  in  water,  falls  to  the  bottom    conv 
Ii;;"th""T;e"^^^^^  "^   «>- laslast  as  formed,  m  the  sta,e  of  a  white  powder,  1 


To  obtain  Good  Timber. —  Bark  ihe  tree  befoi 
it  is  cut  down.     By  this  means,  the  alburnimi 
ted  into  hard  and  durable  wood.  —  Botto 
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ON  THE  FEEDINU  AND    DIANAGGHIENT  OF 
MILCH  COWS. 

It  is  of  grcat'conscquciice  in  the  manngemciit 
ofa  dairy  that  tin;  cows  sliouKI  be  trenteil  with 
gpiitU-neas,  so  that  they  may  not  be  afraid  of  being 
millted,  or  dislike  the  milker.  A  cow  will  not 
yield  her  milk  willingly  to  a  person  she  fears, 
hates,  or  apprehends  ill  treatment  from.  Young 
cows  in  particidar,  may  have  characters  for  gen- 
tleness and  good  milkers  formed  l>y  the  manner 
iu  wliioli  they  are  treated.  This  truth  is  of  much 
importance  to  all  concerned  in  a  dairy  or  its  pro- 
Jncts,  is  well  established  and  illustrated  by  a  com- 
munication from  .Mr  Russell  Woodward,  puUlish- 
I  in  .Memoiis  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Agri- 
cnlture,  in  substance  as  follows: — 

Having  formerly  kept  a  large  number  of  cows, 
I  observed  many  amongst  them  dried  iip  their 
milk  so  early  in  the  fall  that  th«y  were  not  profita- 
ble,  while  others  with  the  same  keeping,  gave 
ilk  in  plenty  until  late  in  the  season.  I  likewise 
have  often  lieard  my  neighbors  observe,  that  some 
if  their  cows,  thoiigh  very  gooil  the  fore  part  of 
he  season  dried  their  n>ilk  so  early  that  they  were 
UDprotitable  and  they  would  have  to  |)ut  them  oft'; 
accordingly  found  it  expedient  to  find  out  the 
cause,  if  possible ;  and  when  I  brought  to  mind 
the  ways  that  some  of  my  young  cows  had  been 
kept  and  milked,  I  attributed  the  cause  to  the  milk- 
ing of  them  the  first  season  they  gave  n>ilk  ;  and 
many  experiments  since,  I  have  found  that  young 
cows,  the  first  year  they  gave  milk  may  be  made, 
with  cari.'ful  milking  and  good  keeping,  to  givi; 
milk  almost  any  length  of  time  reqnire<l,  say  from 
the  fii-st  of  May  to  the  first  of  February  following, 
and  will  give  milk  late  always  after,  with  careful 
mi  kitig.  l}ut  if  they  are  left  to  dry  up  early  iu 
the  fall,  they  will  be  sure  to  dry  up  their  milk 
each  succeeding  year,  if  they  have  a  calf  near  ihe 
same  season  of  the  year ;  and  nothing  but  extra- 
ordinary keejiing  will  prevent  it,  and  that  but  a 
short  time.  I  have  had  them  dry  up  their  milk 
in  August,  and  could  not  by  any  means  make 
them  give  milk  much  past  that  time  ii  any  suc- 
ceedingyear.  I  had  two  heifers  whii^h  had  calves 
in  Apri',  and  after  gening  them  gentle,  I  set  a  boy 
to  milk  tliem  for  the  season,  (which  is  often  done 
the  first  season  on  account  of  llieir  having  small 
teats  ;)  he  was  careless,  and  ilried  them  both  up 
in  August.  Although  I  was  satisfied  1  shouKI  lose 
the  greater  part  of  the  profit  of  them  afterwards, 
yet  J  took  it  upon  me  the  following  year  to  milk 
them  myself  and  give  th.tm  good  feed,  but  to  no 
pur|)ose.  i  could  not  inoke  them  give  milk  nuicli 
past  the  time  they  dried  the  year  before.  I  Ivive 
two  cows  now  that  were  niiJked  the  first  year  they 
had  calves,  until  ni;ar  the  time  of  ilieir  calving 
agaii:,  anrl  have  continued  to  give  milk  as  late 
ever  since,  if  we  nulkthem. —  Gen.  Far. 


TIME  IS  MOXEY. 

Few  know  that  time  is  money.  Time  we^l  im- 
poved  will  earn  money,  or  it  will  procure  thai 
which  money  will  buy,  and  therefore  we  rr'ay  say, 
time  is  money. 

Often  remember  therefore,  rea<ler,  that  lime  is 
money.  Time  is  money  to  yourself.  \\  heu  von 
lay  in  bed  in  the  mortiing,  beyond  the  hours  ne- 
cessary f  >r  sleep,  the  body  is  weakened  by  indul- 
gence, and  the  noxious  effluvia  and  moisture,  thai 
have  been  thrown  from  tlie  skiu,  are  absorbed 
again,  and  the  health  is  injured  ;   and  time    is    losi 


besides,  and  money  is  lost.  You  suffer,  and  your 
family  suffer.  The  door-yard  is  not  so  neat.  Your 
wood  is  not  so  well  cut.  Your  clothes  are  not  so 
well  cut.  Yom-  tools  are  not  in  so  good  order. 
Your  clothes  are  not  so  well  mended.  Your  walls 
and  fences  are  not  up  so  well;  and  then  you  aie 
not  on  so  gooil  terms  with  your  neighbors,  if 
you  lay  in  bed  half  an  hour  needlessly  in  the 
morning,  most  likely  your  Bible  is  not  read,  and 
your  duty  to  your  Maker  is  forgotten  or  neglect- 
ed. Up  then,  slumbercr,  time  is  money,  and  more 
than  money. 

Doyonsmoke?  Remember  that  lime  is  money. 
!t  is  well  to  know  and  use  figures.  Let  me  see. 
Ten  miiiutes  smoking  before  breakfast;  ten  mhi- 
utes  after;  ten  njinutcs  at  diimer  time  ;  ten  min- 
utes when  a  pedler  calls ;  ten  minutes  when  you 
call  at  a  neighbor's;  ten  minutes  when  a  neiglibor 
calls;  ten  minutes  at  night.  Seventy  minutes 
each  day  in  smokhig.  Time  is  money.  Seventy 
minutes  is  worth  at  least  ten  cents  to  a  man.  Ten 
cents  a  day  is  thirtysix  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a 
year.  If  you  smoke,  very  probably,  you,  your 
family  and  the  community  lose  the  value  of  thirty- 
six  dolliirs  and  fifty  cents  each  year  by  your  smok- 
ing. 

Time  is  money.  Let  this  enter  into  your  cal- 
culations ;  you  mean  to  be  saving,  and  you  make 
a  wooden  latch  to  your  iloor:  and  spend  in  labor 
one  third  of  a  day,  and  find  yourself  and  tools  an.l 
slock;:  ami  all  this  we  may  call  twentyfive  cents; 
when  you  might  buy  an  iron  latch  for  half  the 
money.  Or  you  are  more  economical  slid  ;  and 
you  get  neither  an  iron  or  a  wooden  latch;  bul 
open  and  close  a  door  ju.st  as  you  can,  and  then 
all  your  family  lose,  iu  one  year,  time  equiva- 
lent to  one  dollar,  or  even  two,  or  three,  or  four 
dollars. 

Time  is  money  to  your  neighbors.  You  employ 
a  mechanic,  and  you  o^e  him  ;  and  if,  when  yon 
call  for  your  work,  you  would  bring  a  bushel  or 
half  a  bushel  of  corn,  lime  would  be  saved.  ]5ut 
you  make  him  call  on  you  just  vvhen  he  is  out  of 
bread'.  He  has  to  look  round  for  a  horse  and 
wagon,  and  then  look  after  you,  and  get  your 
corn,  and  he  loses  about  half  a  day,  and  his  too's, 
shop  and  work  stand  idle  ;  and  time,  which  is 
money,  is  lost. 

Time  is  money.  When  you  stand  still,  does  the 
sun  staml  still?  Does  time  stand  still.'  Do  tlie 
expenses  of  a  family  stand  still  ?  Does  the  season 
stand  still  ?      Does  life  stand  still. 

You  complain  that  you  are  poor.  You  cati't 
lakcan-jwspapcr — the  Yankee  Farmer,  the  Maine 
Recorder,  a  temperance  paper,  a  religious  paper. 
Yon  can't  read  the  papers ;  you  can't  buy  and 
read  any  books.  The  reason  is  you  do  not  know 
that  time  is  money. 

But  time  is  nwjre  than  money.  Jf  time  is  lost, 
information  is  lost :  good  moral  habits  are  lo.si  ; 
high  attainments  in  religion  are  lost  ;  opi.ortuiiu 
ties  to  help  our  neighbors  are  lost ;  and  finally  if 
(ime  is  lost,  even  Ihe  soul  may  be  lost—  Ytmkce 
farmer. 


PltKSERVIlVG    EGGS. 

The  present  seasnn  of  the  year  in  which  far- 
neis  an.l  others  should  provide  themselves  with 
a  stock  of  eggs  for  the  season,  as  eggs  are  both 
cheaper  and  better  in  May  and  June  than  tliey  are 
It  any  other  season  of  the  year.  Good  fresh 
'ggs  properly  [in'p:ired  « 
and  have  been  kept   much   Ion 


5p  ! 
iger. 


li-asl  a    year. 
Eggs   di])i)ed 


in  varnish  have  been  sent  from  In<lia  to  ICnghmd' 
and  were  hatched  after  their  arrival.  The  grea 
object  seems  to  be  the  total  exclusion  of  air,  and 
the  consequent  evaporation  of  the  fluids  of  the 
egg.  Packed  in  salt,  eggs  sometimes  keoj)  well, 
the  low  temperature  acting  favorably,  yru  the  ait' 
is  not  gi'uerally  sufficiently  excluded, — the  yolk 
is  apt  to  settle  to  the  side  ot  the  sindl'  and  the  egg 
ofctuirse  becomes  worthless.  Putting  down  In 
water  thoroughly  saturated  with  quick-lime  is 
now  generally  adopted,  and  is  f.umd  to  he  the 
cheapest  as  well  as  surest  mode  of  keeping  them 
uninjured.  VVe  have  sometimes  seen  so"much 
lime  used  as  to  [laek  close  around  Ihe  lower  cour- 
ses of  eggs,  and  from  which  Ihciy  could  with  diffi- 
culty be  extricated.  This  is  not  necessary  ;  ihat 
the  water  should  be  thoroughly  injpregualed  with 
the  lime  is  all  that  is  required,  and  to  secure  this 
object,  a  thin  layer  of^lime  on  tl>e   bottom  of  the 

vessel  may    be   admisisble,  nothing  more. Gen 

Far. 


Washing  She:;p  in  a  Vat. —  It  may  be  rath- 
er late  in  the  day  to  say  much  U|  on  this  subject, 
but  iieradventure  it  may  hereafter  do  some  good,  if 
not  immediately,  to- remind  our  wool-growing  read- 
ers of  the  necessity  of  having  their  wool  in  the  first 
rate  order  for  market.  We  have  said  much  on 
this  subject  heretofore  ;  and  much  more  neeils  to 
be  said  before  every  one  will  be  convince-d  that 
there  is  more  lost,  in  every  sense  of  the  word  by 
having  fleeces  not  properly  cleansed  than  there 
can  be  gained.  But  what  we  wish  to  reiidnd  you 
of  at  present,  is  a  metiio.i  of  wasliing  sheep  where 
theie  is  no  deep  water  sufficiently  convenient,  or 
even  whore  there  is.  The  method' to  make  a  vat 
snfliciently  large  to  wash  a  slieej)  in,  by  a  small 
brook  and  conduct  the  water  into  it.  This  njay 
be  done  wlnnc  there  is  a  small  fall  in  brooks.  The 
water  may  be  conducted  into  it  and  the  [Jerson 
who  washes  stands  outside  and  jierforms  the  ne- 
cessary duties. 

When  the  water  becomes  foul,  it  may  be  let 
out,  and  more  let  in.  Simple  as  this- may  a|)pear 
to  some,  we  have  been  told  that  it  rs  the  best  mode- 
that  can  be  adopted.  Mr  B.  Nason  of  Augusia, 
informed  us  that  he  washed  hfs  flock  of  five  or 
six  hundred  in  this  way  las*  spring  and'  never  had; 
them  washed  better.  The  stream  that  he  usejf 
was  a  small  one  that  run'through  his  pasture,  'ii.e 
person  who  washed  them-,vias  not  obliged  to  stand 
in  the  water,  and  every  thiag was  done  easily  and 
comfortably.  The  sheep  were  kepp  cleanly,  and 
on  the  whole  he  iireferred  it  to  any  mode  that  he 
ad  ever  practised Maine  Far. 


The  Crops The  season  is  cold  and  back- 
ward, and  fears  are  entertained  tliat  our  crops  of 
grain  wi  I  be  veiy  1  gbt.  A  great  deal  of  rye  was. 
wiiiter-Jcilled,  and  pieces  that  did  not  suffer  from 
the  effects  of  the  winter,  hay.e  been  materially  in- 
jured by  the  <lrought  this  Sjiring.  Of  corn,  little 
hope  is  entertained  that  it  wiiramountto  mu<-h. 
Most  of  our  fanners  we  anderstand,  have  planted 
their  fields  the  second  time,  and  many  of  them 
the  thir.l  under  really  di.scoiiraging  circum- 
stances. Some  attribute  this  failure  to  the  fei-i], 
hut  generally  we  believe  it  is  attributed  to  the  sea- 
son, f,,r  the  seed  in  many  instances  where  it  has 
failed  to  come  up  was  selected  seed,  and  to  all  ap 
pearance  perfect.  Grass  is  said  to  be  pretly 
good  — on  the  umimtains  we  understaid  u  usual- 
ly so. —  Springfield  IVkig. 
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MARL.— ITS  NATURE  AND  EFFECTS. 

The  following  extract  from  Professor  Rogers' 
late  Geological  Report,  will  give  our  agricultural 
readers  some  more  distinct  idea  of  this  reinarka- 
I)le,  iinil  recently  much  talked  of  manure,  which 
abounds  in  IVlonmouth  and  other  counties  of  New 
Jersey. 

Marl  or  green  mineral  loses  nothing  of  its  jio- 
tency  by  a  long  exposure,  even  of  years  to  Water 
and  the  atmosphere  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  not  dis- 
solved, or  decomposed,  or  changed,  by  the  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  agents  which  react  so  power- 
fully upon  many  other  minerals,  and  consequently 
we  are  to  regard  it  as  nearly  tact,  with  it  to  ef- 
fect its  decomposition,  by  tlie  vital  power  of  their 
organs,  and  imbibe  a  portion  of  some  of  its  con- 
stituents. 

"  Mr  Wooley  manured  a  piece  of  land  in  the 
proportion  of  two  hundred  loads  of  good  stable 
manure  to  the  acre,  applying  uj.on  an  adjacent 
tract  of  the  same  soil  I, is  ujarl  in  ilie  ratio  ol  about 
twenty  loads  per  acre.  'Ihe  crops,  wliii-h  were 
timothy  and  clover,  were  much  the  l.eaviest  upon 
the  section  which  had  received  the  marl  ;  and  there 
was  this  anditional  fact  greatly  in  favor  of  the  fos- 
sil manure  over  the  piitrcseent  one,  that  the  soil 
enriched  by  it,  was  entirely  free  of  weeds,  while 
the  stable  manure  rendered  its  own  cj-op  very 
foul. 

'This  being  an  experiment,  an  extravagantly 
large  dressing  of  manure  was  employed,  but  not 
exceeding  the  usual  average  application  more  than 
twenty  loads  of  nuirl  surpassed  what  was  necessa- 
ry for  it. 

'  Experience  has  already  shown  that  land  once 
amply  marled,  retains  its  fertility  with  a  little  dim- 
inution for  at  least  ten  or  twelve  years  if  care  be 
had  not  to  crop  it  too  severely,  while  with  all 
practicable  precautions,  the  stab'e  manure  must 
be  renewed  at  least  three  times  in  that  interval  to 
maintain  in  the  soil  a  corresponding  degree  of 
vigor. 

'The  high  and  deservedly  high  name,  which  the 
Sqilaiicum  Marl  now  boasts,  was  an  inducement 
to  me  to  subject  it  to  chemical  examination  with 
s;  ecial  care  and  rigor.  In  external  aspect  it  dif- 
fers in  no  respect  from  many  other  marls  of  the 
State,  and,  chemically  studied,  I  do  not  find  it  to 
depart  very  materially  from  several  others  in  the 
proportion  of  its  constituents,  though  it  does  most 
certaiidy  possess  an  amount  of  potash  in  its  com- 
position not  a  little  astonishing.  Others,  however, 
seem  to  have  nearly  as  much. 

'  At  the  pits  which  are  very  extensive  the  marl 
is  sold  at  the  rate  of  37  1-2. cents  the  load. 

It  is  transported  by  wagons  to  a  distance,  in 
some  directions  of  twenty  miles,  and  retailed,  when 
haidi'd  that  far,  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  cents 
a  bushel  —  being  \ery  profitably  spread  upon  the 
soil  in  the  small  proportion  of  twenty  five  or  even 
twenty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  fact  that  so  small 
an  amount  of  this  marl  is  found  efficacious  to  the 
soil,  which  after  two  or  three  dressings  is  perma- 
nently improved,  and  to  a  high  pitch,  by  it,  fur- 
nishes me  one  consideration  for  supposing  that  too 
generally  the  marl  is  spread  with  a  prodigality  sur- 
passing all  the  necessities  of  land. 

'A  spc  ciinen  of  the  marl  from  Thorp's  lowest 
layer  yieliled  me,  after  reiterated  trials,  uniformly 
about  the  following,  for  its  composition.  j 


Silica 

Protoxide  of  iron 

Ahunina 

Lime 

Potash 

Water 


43,40 
21,60 

6,40 
10,40 
14,48 

4,40 


99,68  in  100 
grains 

In  connexion  with  the  foregoing  extracts  we  add 
a  few  facts  and  experiments  collected  from  the 
gentlemen  whose  names  are  used  : — 

Messrs  Tunis  and  John  B.  Forman  say  that 
they  have  used  Squancum  Marl,  at  the  rate  of 
100  bushels  to  the  acre,  on  very  poor,  worn  out, 
iMild  clay  land  :  the  produce  of  the  first  year  was 
30  bushels  of  buckvvheat  to  the  acre  —  and  the 
second  year  (it  being  sowed  the  year  before  with 
clover  and  herd)  it  cut  a  ton  or  more  of  good  hay 
per  acre,  after  which  about  one  hundr.nl  bushels 
of  marl  per  acre  were  scattered  over  the  seed,  and 
it  now  yields  two  tons  of  good  hay  per  acre.  They 
have  also  resuscitated  mowing  ground,  after  it  had 
become  too  poor  to  produce  a  crop,  by  sp.eading 
100  bushels  of  marl  per  acre  over  the  sod,  and  the 
effect  was  to  mellow  the  soil,  and  produce  two 
tons  of  hay  to  the  acre  ;  the  hay  produced  was  of 
a  superior  quality,  and  free  from  weeds.  One 
hundred  bushels  of  marl  to  the  acre  of  land,  so 
poor  as  to  have  been  considered  useless,  will  raise 
a  crop  of  from  12  to  20  bushels  of  rye  per  acre, 
and  leave  a  fine  sod  of  white  clover.  From  three 
pints  to  two  quarts  of  marl  per  hill  of  potatoes  (the 
hills  three  feet  apait  on  poor  ground)  has  produc- 
ed from  200  to  250  bushels  per  acre.  They  have 
fi)und  the  marl  a  very  superior  manure  for  tur- 
nips, and  garden  truck  in  general.  The  effect  of 
marling  lands  planted  with  apple  trees,  has  an  as- 
tonishing efl^ect  in  improving  the  trees  and  fruit. 
They  have  kiu)wn  marl  to  be  spread  on  Ix)g  mea- 
dow, and  to  cause  double  the  quantity  of  superior 
hay  to  be  jiroduced.  A  neighbor  of  theirs,  a  few 
years  since,  sowed  out  of  a  basket,  about  6(i  bush- 
els of  marl,  on  three  or  four  acres  of  very  poor 
land,  and  reap  d  about  100  bushels  of  buckvvheat. 

Dr.  Forman  states  that  two  or  three  years  ago 
he  broke  up  a  small  piece  of  land,  which  forty 
years  had  been  considered  too  poor  to  plough,  and 
ajiplied  about  100  bushels  of  marl  per  acre  ;  the 
land  produced  a  good  crop  of  rye  and  has  cut 
about  a  ton  of  clover  hay  per  acre  every  year  since. 
He  also  states  that  Squancum  Marl  was  first  used 
about  thirty  years  ago  by  Derick  Chamberlain, 
under  the  name  of  creefe  mud  ;  it  caused  the  piece 
of  land  thus  manured,  to  produce  double  the 
(|uantity  it  had  done  before,  and  the  eflT^ct  on  the 
land  is  still  visible. —  Franklin  Mercury. 

Paste  made  by  putting  acetate  or  sugar  of  lead 
into  it,  instead  of  the  old  way  of  mixing  it  with 
alum,  keeps  it  from  moulding,  clear,  and  quite 
moist  for  months  together.  We  have  heard  that 
Hodgson,  of  Harthbiirn,  communicated  this  mode 
of  making  paste  to  a  book  binder  in  Cin-sitorstreer, 
London,  in  1819;  and  that  he  has  found  from  long 
experience  tliat  it  is  by  far  the  most  useful  way  he 
has  ever  heard  of. 


Dr.  Tier  of  Germany  has  invented  a  process,  by 
means  of  which  beet  root  can  be  transformed  into 
solid  white  sugar,  in  the  space  of  eight  hom-s.  The 
produce  in  October  and  December  last,  under  his 
process  including  the  molasses,  was  from  9  to  10 
per  cent. 


ROOT  CULTURE. 

We  have  publisheil  several  articles  showing  th» 
manner  of  culture,  and  the  :  dvantages  of  cutivat. 
ing  roots  for  Stock.  We  are  ple'ased  to  find  thti 
fiu-mers  are  turning  their  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  while  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  hay  ii 
fresh  in  their  minds,  we  hope  that  many  will  try 
experiments.  But  they  should  not  try  exfieri- 
mints  on  too  small  a  scale,  'i  hey  may  raise  Ruti 
Baga,  Parsnips,  Carrots,  Mangel  Wurtzel,  and 
other  roots  on  a  small  piece  of  gromid  in  the  gar- 
den, spade  up  the  ground,  wheel  on  the  manure, 
or  carry  it  in  a  basket,  dig  the  ground  ove.,beal 
the  little  sods  in  pieces,  throw  off  the  stones  and 
turfs,  make  up  a  little  bed,  sow  it  by  a  p'ece  of 
board  in  rows  so  near  that  weeds  must  be  pulled 
up  with  the  fingers;  and  perhaps  the  expense  ol 
raising  them  in  this  manner  will  be  a  I'ollara 
bushel,  and  the  experinjenter,  will  suppose  thai  it 
costs  more  than  it  comes  to,  and  become  discour- 
aged  ;  when  with  proper  management,  thesi;  rooH 
might  be  raised  with  one  sixth  part  of  ihe  expenss. 
Roots  are  raised  in  the  cheapest  manner  by  those 
who  are  prepared  to  sow  by  machines  and  destroy 
the  weeds  and  loosen  the  soil  mostly  with  cultiva- 
tors.  But  with  le-s  preparation  and  on  a  smaller 
scale  we  have  raised  roots  with  little  expense,  but 
have  never  raised  many  of  one  kind,  as  we  have 
sometimes  cultivated  15  or  20  varieties  in  order  to 
learn  which  is  preferable.  We  take  a  piece  of 
mellow  rich  soil  that  has  been  planted  one  year 
or  more,  if  here  be  stones  on  it,  they  should  he 
removed,  put  on  the  mai.ure,  plough  the  ground, 
harrow  it  several  times.  If  the  ground  be  rather 
wet  a  id  liable  to  be  injured  by  heavy  rains,  throw 
it  into  beds,  by  ploughing  in  the  alley  and  turning 
a  furrow  each  way.  'Ihe  beds  should  be  narrow 
or  wide,  and  the  alleys  deep  or  shallow  according 
to  the  general  dryness  or  wetness  of  the  soil.  Some 
soils  are  so  dry  as  to  need  no  alleys  to  drain  them, 
others  so  wet  that  deep  alleys,  narrow  beds  and  n 
large  quantity  of  light  manure  are  necessary  ;  by 
this  process  we  have  made  a  soil  sufficiently  dry, 
which  before  was  called  a  mud  hole  on  which  it 
was  ditiicult  to  pass  with  a  team  in  hauling  hay 
on  account  of  mire. 

Sowing.  With  one  corner  of  the  hoe  make  a 
drill  across  the  beds  whi(  h  may  I)e  done  as  fast 
as  you  can  walk,  then  drop  the  seeds  and  cover 
them  with  a  hoe,  all  of  which  may  be  perforraeJ 
in  a  shoit  time.  '1  he  earth  shouid  be  pressed  up- 
on carrot  seed  if  it  be  dry:  we  do  this  by  patting 
with  the  hoe,  or  if  it  be  very  dry  we  walk  on  the 
drill  after  it  is  sown.  The  drills  should  be  15  or 
18  inches  apart  for  carrots  and  two  feet  for  rnanfel 
wurtzil,  then  with  a  small  hoe  the  weeds  may  be 
destroyed  and  the  ground  loosened  with  very  litile 
expense.  In  this  manner  we  have  raised  ruti 
baga,  carrots  and  wurtzels  as  cheap  as  we  could 
raise  the  same  quantity  of  potatoes  on  the  sauie 
gruimd.  It  may  cost  more  to  cultivate  the  same 
ground  with  other  root.s,  but  they  usually  yield 
twice  or  three  times  as  much  as  potatoes. 

We  received  the  following  information,  as  to 
the  cidtnre  and  value  of  carrots,  from  l\!r  Levi 
Hutchins,  of  Concord  N.  H.  He  planted  sixtysix 
rods  mostly  with  carrots,  and  he  raised  30C  busli- 
els  by  particular  measurement,  and  eleven  bush- 
els of  onions  and  twelve  of  beets.  'I  he  soil  was  a 
pine  plain  with  a  sub.stratum  of  clay,  which  was 
ploughed  up  and  mixed  with  the  soil.  The  year 
previous  it  was  greensward,  hud  about  fifteen 
common  cartloads  of  manure  to  the  acre,  was  only 
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in  tolerable  coiuiition,  and  produc.cil  a  inidcIHiij:; 
crop  of  coin.  The  year  it  was  sowed  in  carrots 
no  manure  was  put  on  it ;  it  was  ])loiif;lipd  aii<l 
harrowed,  the  stones  and  sods  tlirown  otT  in  order 
to  sow  with  a  machine,  then  levelle<l  with  a  hoe. 
After  being  plonghed,  two  liands  prepared  and 
sowed  it  in  halfa  day.  The  rows  were  seventeen 
inches  apart,  and  four  ounces  of  seed  were  sown. 
It  required  one  or  two  more  days'  work  in  hoeing 
tlian  it  would  if  planted  in  corn  —  less  e.xpense  in 
digging  than  the  same  quantity  of  potatoes.  Mr 
Hntcliins  sold   several  tons  at  nine  dollars,  being 

cows  and  horses,  and  the  latter  picked  them  out 
and  left  the  oats  when  they  were  mi.ved  and  fed 
together.  Those  that  bought  them  used  them 
mostly  for  sheep.  The  shakers  at  Canterbury  fat 
tlieir  horses  on  carrots.  A  bushel  of  carrots  weighs 
about  40  lbs. —  Yanliee  Far. 


Wool. —  In  many  sections  of  our  State,  Agri- 
culturists are  tnrning  their  serious  attention  to  the 
growing  of  Wool,  with  a  certain  prospect  of  a  fair 
remuneration  for  the  enterprise.  It  has  been 
proved  by  e.xperience  that  in  this  country,  flocks 
of  sheep  can  be  doubled  in  a  short  period  of  time, 
and  no  doubt  remains  that  eventually  more  Wool 
will  be  produced  tlian  wiil  suffice  for  our  own 
consun)i>tion.  In  18.31,  the  number  of  Sheep  in 
the  United  States  was  estimated  at  twenty  millions. 
Since  that  period  the  increase  has  been  rapid,  and 
the  number  at  present  may  with  safety  be  set 
down  at  thirty  millions,  producing  at  a  fair  calcu- 
lationv-one  hundred  and  eight  millions  of  pounds- 
of  waslied  wool.  The  price  of  wool  hasranged, 
and  is  at  present  high,  so  that  estimating  the  new 
clip  at  an  average  of  4.3  cents  per  pound,  the  total 
value  will  amount  to  .$43,200,000.  In  1830,  the 
number  of  sheep  raised  in  Great  Britain,  was  thir- 
tytwo  millions,  producing  one  hundred  and  sixty 
millions  of  lbs.  of  n-ool.  In  France  in  182S,  there 
were  thirtytvvo  millions  of  sheep,  which  produced 
upwards  of  one  hundred  millions  of  lbs.  of  wash- 
ed wool.  In  Prussia  in  1828,  thenumber  of  sheep 
amounted  to  11,606,200,  of  wliicli,  upwards  of 
1,754,000,  were  merinos.  The  number  of  sheep 
in  tlifi  state  of  New  York,  at  present,  is  computed 
at  full  five  millions;  in  Pennsylvania,  three  and  a 
half  millions,  and  in  Vermont,  one  miilion  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand. —  Phil.  Com.  List. 


hoe:i.\g  corn. 

The  object  of  hoeing  and  working  the  soil 
about  corn,  are,  first,  to  destroy  all  weetis ;  and 
secondly,  to  loosen  the  soil  at  the  surface,  that  it 
may  the  more  readily  absorb  dews  and  rain  which 
fall  upon  it,  and  prevent  the  evaporation  of  mois- 
ture, which  takes  place  nmch  sooner  where  the 
soil  is  hard,  than  where  it  is  kept  loose  and  mel- 
low, nie  practice  so  prevalent,  of  de  p  cultiva- 
tion by  the  plough  between  rows  of  coin  is  not  to 
be  recommended;  If  the  ground  has  been  prop- 
erly prepared  before  planting,  when  not  too  wet, 
it  will  not  need  this  additional  loosening.  After 
the  corn  has  arrived  at  the  usual"  size  foe  hoeing, 
the  soil  should  only  be  disturbed  at  the  surface. 
For  as  the  plants  increase  in  size,  they  send  out 
long  'fibrous  thread-like  roots  in  all  directions, 
which  branch  every  way  and  ruti  all  over  the 
ground  ;  ami  it  is  through  these  that  they  receive 
a  large  portion  of  their  nourishment.  To  break 
or  injure  these  would  therefore  materially  retard 
the  growth  of  the  plants  by  cutting  off  their  accus- 


tomed supply  of  food.  And  yet  surprising  as  it 
may  seem,  a  notion  is  very  prevah^nt,  that  it  is 
serviceable  to  break  the  roots  of  corn.  Rut  what 
should  we  think  of  such  reasoning  as  this,  wen-  it 
applied  to  animals  What  should  we  think  if  it 
were  declared  to  be  serviceable  to  cftitie  to  <le- 
privo  them  of  their  supply  of  food  ?  Or  as  a  wri^ 
ter  somewhere  asks,. what  would  be  thought  of 
the  reason  cf  a  man,  who  should  declare  it  as  his 
opinion,  and  practically  enforce  it,  that  the  best 
way  to  fatten  a  bu'lock,  is  to  wourul  his  tongue, 
break  his  teeth  and  batter  his  jaws,  whenever 
he  reached  forward  his  he'ul  for  food  ?  Why  then 
treat  plants,  which,  as  much  as  animals  rsquire 
their  projier  nourishment,  in  the  same  way.' 

Hilling  corn  we  would  also  disapprove,  although 
it  is  very  commonly  practised.  Not  imfrequently 
in  performing  this  operation,  all  the  loose  mellow 
earth  is  scraped  away  from  between  the  rows  and 
heaped  up  round  the  plants,  forming  a  sort  of  roof 
about  them,  throwing  off  the  rain,  which  runs 
itown  into  the  hard  soil  thus  laid  bare  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furrows,  which  the  first  dry  weather 
hakes  to  the  last  degree  of  hardness,  so  that  the 
roots  can  receive  no  moisture  here, and  little  with- 
in these  artificial  pyramids.  A  reason  is^  assigned 
in  favor  of  hilling, —  that  it  makesthe  corn  stand 
firmer  and  more  erect,  and  is  less  liable  to  be  bro- 
ken down  by  the  wind.  This  may  be  the  case 
when  the  ])lants  are  small  and  do  not  need  any 
such  help;  but  when  tl>ey  attain  a  height  of  sev- 
eral feet  and  are  loaded  with  leaves  and  ears,- it 
must  be  evident  that  a  little  loose  earth  piled  about 
the  roots  is  tot'ally  insufficient  for  such  a  purpose. 
It  is  the  strong  bracing  roots  which  radiate  from 
the  stock  which  are  to  support  it  there  ;  and  to 
bury  these  roots  deep  under  the  surface  while 
they  are  growing,  and  thus  shutout  from  them 
both  heat  and  air,  and  render  them  weak  and  ten- 
der would  only  help  to  bring  about  the  very  thing 
we  wisli  to  prevent. 

It  is  imijortantto  farmers -that  this  subject  be 
well  understood;  for  a  little  knowledge  may  save 
many  weary, st«ps,  and  be  the  means  of  an  abun- 
dant crop  in  the  bargain.  But  if  any  farmers  doidjt 
the  accuracy  of  our  reasoning,  we  would  request 
them  to  test  it  by  experiment ;  by  ploughing  and 
hilling. high  one  part  of  their  corn,  and  using  the 
cultivator  and  applying  the  same  amount  of  labor 
in  mellowing  the  flat  surface  of  the  other  ;  and 
then  measuEe  the  results. —  Yankee  Far. 


NEW  JERSEY  ZINC. 

It  has  long  been  known  to  Mineralogists,  through 
the  scientific  investigations  of  Dr.  Fowler,  at  pres- 
ent one  of  the  Representatives  of  this  State  in 
Congress,  that  the  greatest  known  deposlte  of  the 
red  oxide  of  zinc,.Ri\A,  that  of  the  richest  quality, 
exists  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sterling,  in  Sussex 
coimty.  A  mountain  mass  of  it  isftiundat  that 
place,  about  two  himdred  feet  high.  Various  ex- 
periments to  r'inder  it  available,  however,  have 
heretofore  proveil  nnsncce.ssdil.  But  this  desider- 
;itum  has  at  le:  gth  been  obtained,  and  the  reduc- 
tion ofthe  ore  is  no  longer  a  doubtful  process. 
Thirty  tons  of  it  were  recently  sent  to  the  furnace 
at  Washington  City,  and  we  have  received  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  ofthe  product,  which  metallurgists 
whom  we  have  consulted  pix)nounce  a  pure  and 
superior  article. 

Mr  J.  R.  Hassler,  the  superintendent  of  the 
construction  ofthe  standard  weights  and  measures 
for  the  Custom    Houses,  being  unable  to    procure 
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.zinc  of  a  ga,„|  quality  fn;  his  pm-po^,  erected  a 
furnace  at  Washingtcm,  in  which  by  the  adoptior» 
from  abr«?..i  of  a  very  easy  and  simple  process,  he 
h^  manufacturing  zinc  from  the  New  .lersr^y  ore. 
This  we  understand  is  the  first  successful  attempt 
to  produce  this  valuable  metal  (rom  the  ore,  thai 
has  been  tnade  in  this  country,  nnd  tli6  establish- 
ment at  Washington  is  therefore  a  subject  of  com., 
mon  interest,  as  it  promises  to  render  us  measura- 
bly independent  of  foreign  supply. 

The  circumstances  and  the  importance  of  the 
introduction  of  this  process  into  our  country,  will 
appear  by  an  extract  from  Mr  Hassler's  i-errtarks; 

''The  zinc  of  commerce  (Spalter)  is  generally 
very  impure  as  to"  admixture  of  metals:  therefore 
not  malleable,  and  it  is  entirely  an  article  of  for- 
eign importation.  The'  price  is  a'so  variable, 
r.Muging  from  three  cents  to  a  dollar  to  the  pound. 
Great  quantities  are  consumed,  and  at  present 
there  is  no  supjily  in  the  New  York  market.  The 
gentleman  who  erecte<l  the  zinc  distilling  estab- 
lislnnent  in  Switzerland  from  which  f  had  order- 
ed a  supply  for  oilr  piirpose,  having  arrived  in  this 
country,  it  was  deemediuost  advisable  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  circnmstiitice.  erect  an  establish- 
ment, and  thus  avail  ourselves  of  the  American 
ore  for  the  distillation  of  pure  zinc.  This  was 
also  judged  to  be  true  economy,  as  the  purification 
ofthe  impure  zinc  of  connnerce  is  .t  more  expen- 
sive process  than  the  redaction  of  it  from  the  ore 
itself.  This  establishment  at  the  arsenal  has  ir> 
every  respect  proved  successful."  The  zinc  pro- 
duced, it  is  further  remarked,  is  malleable  ;  a  qual- 
ity which  the  imported  article  wants,  and  which 
alone  renders  ours  superior  for  many  purposes, 
and  especially  for  roofing. 

We  have  also  i-eceived  a  fine  specimen  ofbrass 
made  at  the  same  establishment,  from  the  ore  pro- 
cured at  Sterling.  '1  here  is  therefore  no  longer 
any  doubt  concerning  this  deposite,  and  it  must 
soon  become  at  ooce  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce to  ou.r  State,  and  the  source  of  supply  for  a 
useful  metal  to  the  country  at  large.  Professor 
Rogers,  in  his  late  valuable  report  oti  the  geologi- 
cal survey  of  the  State,  after  expressing-  a  hope 
that  the  zinc  of  Stirling  and  its  vicinity  may  not 
be  left  to  lie  nnpiiuductive,  remark  that  "the  enor- 
mous quantities  of  it,  and  the  facilities  it  would 
present  tojnining,  are  calcu'ated  to  invite  attention 
and  enterprise,  so  soon  as  its  existence  and  value 
become  more  generally  known." —  J'^'ewark  Daily 
Adv. 


Interesting  Experimknt. — »A  bar  of  heated 
iron  to  whitjeness,  held  against  a  strong  current 
of  air  fron]  the  blowing  ."ipiiaratus  of  a  forge,  ir»- 
stead  of,  coolipg,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
burtjed  brilliantly,  throwing  off  scintillations  ir» 
every  directions.  1  he  editor  of  the  .Scientific 
Tracts  who  relates  the  account,  does  not  undertake 
to  account  for  it :  but  it  is  evident  that  the  addi- 
tional oxygen  thus  forced  upon  the  already  ignit- 
ed metal,  jjromoted  the  continuance  of  the  com- 
bustion, chemically,  in  a  much  greater  degree 
than  its  cooling  power  retarded  it,-^  Boston  Me- 
chanic. 


Sick  Headache. —  A  teaspoonful  of  finely  pow- 
dered charcoal,  drank  in  a  halfa  tund)lerof  water, 
will  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  give  relief  to  the 
sick  headache,  when  caused  by  a  superabun- 
dance of  acid  on  the  stomach. —  JVewburyport 
Herald. 
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NEW    ENGLAND   FARMER, 


JUNK  15,  183C. 


BOSTON.  VVEDNKSDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  15,  I83G. 


FARMERS'    AWO   GARDENERS'    WORK.    FOR 
JUNK. 

VVaterisg  Pla.nts,  &c  —  It  w.is  remarked  by  Mr 
Loudon  lliat"  If  the  season  be  at  all  dry,  vegetables  will 
stand  in  need  of  artificial  watering.  Many  kitchen  crops 
are  lost  or  produce  a  very  infeiior  quality  for  want  ol 
watering;  lettuce  and  cabbages  are  often  hard  ind  stringy; 
turnips  and  radishes  do  not  swell, onions  decay,  &c.  Co- 
pious waterings  in  the  evening,  during  the  dry  seasons 
would  produce  that  fullness  and  suceulency,  which  we 
find  in  the  vegetables  produced  in  the  low  countries,  and 
in  lh2  Marsh  Gardens  at  Paris,  and  in  fiitgland  fit  the 
beginning  and  latter  end  of  the  season.  The  vegetables 
brought  to  the  London  market  from  the  Neat's  houses 
and  other  adjoining  gardens,  where  the  important  article 
of  watering  is  munh  more  intended  to  Ihiin  in  private 
country  gardens,  may  be  adduced  as  affording  pioof  of 
the  advantage  of  this  practice. 

Vegetables  that  are  newly  transplanted,  as  they  have 
their  roots  more  or  lessdiminishedjor  otherwise  injured, 
often  need  watering,  until  they  have  taken  new  roots. 
But  this  should  be  done  with  caution.  If  a  dry  season 
follow  the  transplanting  let  them  be  watered  if  they  ap- 
pear to  droop,  only  at  evenings  and  cloudy  weather,  and 
with  water  which  has  been  exposed  one  day  at  least  to 
the  shining  of  ihc  sun;  not  with  water  directly  from  a 
will  or  cold  spring  as  it  will  give  a  chill  to  the  plants.- 
Only  a  small  rpiantity  should  be  applied  at  once;  that  it 
may  have  an  effect  siniil.Tr  tolliat  of  a  refreshing  rain; 
for  water  applied  plentifully  nr  forcibly,  or  falling  from 
a  considerable  height  is  apt  lo  wash  away  the  finest  of 
the  mould  from  the  roots,  or  make  little  cavities  about 
them,  which  admit  too  muih  air. 

In  dry  season,  whole  gardens  sometimes  need  water- 
in";  and  in  doing  it  lite  above  mentioned  precautions 
.should  b(!  regirded.  It  is  of  very  great  convenience  to 
have  a  piece  of  standing  water  or  a  brook  or  rivulet  near 
at  hand  by  which  water  miy  be  furnished  in  sufficient 
abundance  without  a  great  degree  of  labor. 


Cut  Worm  —  A  friend  informs  us  that  he  succeeded 
in  destroying  cut  worms  by  watering  ground  infested 
by  thein  with  biine  in  which  bams  had  been  preserved, 
diltiled  with  a  large  proportion  of  water.  In  his  first 
application  he  destroyed  some  of  his  vegetables,  as  well 
as  the  worms  in  con-oquence  of  using  the  brine  without 
diluting  it  sufficiently.  In  succeeding  trials  he  attained 
his  object,  and  destroyed  the  worm  without  injuring  the 
vegetables. 


Bees  — We  have  received  a  pamphlet  of  73  pages 
written  by  John  M.  Weeks  of  Salisbury,  Vt.  entitled  "  an 
easy  metlicd  of  managing  Bees  in  the  most  profitable 
manner  to  their  owner,  with  infallible  rules  to  prevent 
their  destruction  by  the  Moth."  We  have  not  yet  had 
lime  to  give  the  work  a  thorough  perusal,  but  from  a 
cursory  view  are  inclined  to  think  favorably  of  the  work. 
We  will  give  further  notice  of  this  useful  tract  as  soon 
as  we  can  command  leisure  for  that  purpose, 
•  P«ts  are  selling  in  Fanueil  Hall  Market  fiir  $6  00  per 
bushel.     Stravri)erric3 75  cts.  to  1  dollar  a  box. 

.inolher  Silk  Periodical.—  A  semimonthly  paper  has 
been  issued  from  the  pre.<s  of  R.  Cook,  Keenc,  N.  JI. 
The  price  is  one  dollar  a  year. 

Several  prepared  articles,  favors  from  correspondents, 
&c.  postponed  for  want  of  room  lo  our  next. 


Protection  of  Plants. —  We  hear  complaints  all  around  , 
of  the  destruction  made  by  the  cut  worm  among  cab- 
bages, and  other  plants. 

Our  plan  is  to  wrap  the  stem  of  the  plant  with  a  bit  of 
paper.  The  pressure  of  the  earth  will  keep  the  wrap- 
per in  place,  and  the  worm  finding  it  not  convenient  to 
gel  over  the  top  of  the  wrapper,  and  not  being  sufficient- 
ly learned  and  intellectual  to  breakfast  on  a  bit  of  news- 
paper, he  is  compelled  to  iibandon  the  enterprize,and 
liko  a  disappointed  politician,  retires  in  despair,  and 
hides  himself  in  the  earth  as  near  the  plant  as  lie  can 
wmvenientiy  get ;  where,  it  you  rise  early,  you  may  nnu 
and  make  him  a  prisoner. — Indiana  Farmer, 


PKiCTicil,  IliJirs. —  The, following  items  relating  to 
rural  ec»)nnniy  are  derived  from  i;onversations  which -we 
liave  from  time  to  time  eiuered  into  with  sundry  practi- 
cal farmers. 

Tar  for  Sheep. —  A  gentleman  who  keeps  a  large  flock 
of  sheep  says  that  during  the  season  of  grazing  be  gives 
Ills  6lie(p  t,  at  the  rate  uf  a  gill  a  day  to  every  twenty 
sheep,  lie  puts  the  tar  in  troughs,  sprinkles  a  little  fiire 
f;aU  over  it,  and  the  8hee[i  consume  it  with  eagerness. 
This  preserves  them  from  worms  in  the  head,  promote 
tlieir  general  health,  and.  is  thought  tu  be  a  specifi 
against  the  rot. 

Botts  in  Horses. —  A  traveller  informs  us  that  the 
stage  drivers  on  the  routes  leading  from  Albany  to  the 
western  parts  oftlie  Slate  of  New  York,  in  giving  water 
(O  their  horses  on  tlie  road,  mix  a  little  wood  ashes  with 
their  drink,  which  xUey  say,  efl'eetually  preserves  tlicni 
against  butts. 

Thistles. —  It  is  said  that  rf  thistles  are  cut  after  they 
Hro  in  full  bloom  an  inch  or  two  atove  the  ground  they 
will  be  more  easily  subdued  than  those  cut  at  the  s  ime 
time  with  the  hoe  l>olfiw  the  surfice  In  the  former  case 
the  remaining  stub  of  the  thistla  gels  full  of  water,  which 
jesting  on  the  crown  of  the  plant  injures  it  so  far  as  to 
Mccasion  a  few  feeble  shoots  only  lo  rise,  whilst  in   the 

c-.V.CT  ftrcutf  iind  luxuriant  s'ems  were  produced. 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICUL.TUUAI.  SOCIETY. 

.Saturday,  June  11,  M.ii. 

FKUITS. 

Early  Virginia  Strawberry,  large  and  very  fine,  a  Box, 
and  also  a  fine  specimen  of  Russelt  Peariiiain,  from  JMi 
Geo.  Newhall,  Dorchester. 

EXHIBITION      OF     FLOWERS. 

Bouquets,  containing  many  choice  flowers  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Messrs  Winship;  Messrs  Hovey  ;  Col. 
Wilder;  Messrs  Jno.  A.  Kenrick  and  S.  Walker. 

The  Scotch  roses  of  the  Messrs  Winship,  and  the  yel- 
low roses,  and  peonies  of  Mr  Kenrick,  were  fine  speci 
mens.  In  Col.  Wildei's  bouquet  we  noticed  the  follow- 
ing 0owers,  viZ!  — 

Pancralium  Amancoes,  Alslromeria  pelegrina,  Alstro- 
nuTia  Psitt.icina,  Als  romeiia  Var.,  Calceolaria  Grand 
Sultan,  Calceolaria  2  varieties  from  seed.     . 

Gladiolus  Colvilli,  Marica  cerulea.  Plumbago  cerulea, 
Tigrida  pavonia,  Nierembcrgia  plienioea,  Maurandin 
Barclayana.  i?o«s— Tiiuiiiph  of  Bidlwiller,  Lady  By- 
rim,  Bell.idonna,  Saiiguinea,  f)i  iible  while  rocket.  Ver- 
bena malindres,  Tartarian  Honeysuckle,  Ornilhogaluin 
varieties,  Melrosideros  Saligna. 

Messrs  Hovey  and  S.  Walker  exhibited  in  addition  lo 
their  bouquets.several  specimens  of  seedlin.:  Viola  grand- 
flora.  For  the  Cominiltec, 
S.  WALKER. 
The  members  of  the  Flower  Committee  arc  requested 
to  meet  at  their  halj,  on  Saturday,  I8lh  inst  ,  at  II 
o'clock,  to  make  choice  of  a  Chairman  agreeably  to  a 
vote  of  the  Society  of  the  4lli  iiisr. 


A  gentleman  having  occasion  to  manure  a  certain  por- 
tion of  land  lately,  the  carts  bearing  the  manure  passed 
through  a  field  that  appeared  one  entire  bed  of  co.mmon 
thistles.  It  was  observed  that  wherever  the  cart  went 
the  thistles  were  entirely  destroyed.  He  then  rolled 
the  v\'hole  field  wilh  a  cast  iron  roller  in  the  latter  end 
of  May,  and  twice  in  the  beginning  of  June.  This  field 
has  been  perfeclly  free  from  thistles  ever  since.  The 
expense  was  ouly  three  shillings  per  acre.  Fern  and 
closefoot  have  been  exterminated  in  the  same  way  with 
most  complete  success  — Scottish  paper. 


Geological. ■••  James  G.  Percival  and  Charles  U.  Shep- 
herd, Esqrs  of  New  Haven,  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  the  C\)mmiltee  lo  make  a  Geological  Survey 
of  this  State  nnder  certain  resolves  of  the  last  General 
Assembly,  making  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 
They  are  to  proceed  on  the  work  immediately.— -Wew 
Haven  Herald. 


The  Journeymen  Tailors  in  New  York,  convicted  of 
unlawful  combination,  were  sentenced  on  Siturday. 
The  President  of  the  Society  was  fined  $150,  the  neX( 
officer  $100,  and  each  of  the  others  $.">0.  No  serious 
disturbances  took  place,  although  a  mob  was  feiired.-- 
Daihj  Herald. 


Instiyict  of  Plants.--  Dr.  Hancock  says,  if  a  vessel  of 
water  is  placed  wiihin  six  inches  of  a  cucumber  vine,  that 
in  24  hours  time,  will  alter  the  direction  of  its  branches, 
and  not  stop  till  it  crmies  in  contact  with  ihe  water.  And 
if  a  pole  is  placed  at  a  lonsideruble  distance  from  an  un- 
supported vine,  the  branches  of  which  are  proceeding  in 
a  contrary  direction  from  that  towards  the  pole,  the  vine 
will  in  a  short  time  alter  its  course  arid  not  stop  till  it 
clings  around  the  pole.  But  the  same  vine  will  careful- 
ly avoid  attaching  iiself  to  low  vegetables  neartT  to  it, 
as  the  cabbage  *S:c.  Dr.  Darwin  gives  several  instan- 
ces of  the  instinct  of  plants. 


Stair  Carpets  should  always  have  a  slip  of  paper  put 
unler  them,  at  and  over  the  edge  of  every  step,  which 
is  the  part  where  they  first  wear  out,  in  order  to  lessen 
^he  fricticm  of  the  carpets  against  the  boards  beneaih. 
The  strips  should  be,  wiliiin  an  inch  or  two,  as  limg  as 
the  carpet  is  wide,  and  about  four  or  five  inches  in 
breadth,  so  as  to  Ilea  little  distance  upon  each  step  This 
simple  plan,  so  easy  of  execution,  will,  we  know,  pre 
servo  a  stair  carpet  half  as  long  again  as  it  would  last 
without  the  strips  of  paper.—  Picton  Bee 


Legisltilitte  Bimnty  onSilk.-.-A  gentleman  writes  to 
us  as  follows:  "  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  inform 
me  through  the  next  Farmer,  if  it  was  the  intention  of 
our  Legislature  to  pay  t.he  bounty  on  silk  to  Joint  stock 
companies,  who  are  not  incorporated  or  to  any  copart- 
ners in  the  growing  and  manufacturing  .silk,  ctmsisting 
of  two  or  more  persojis,  oroni}'  to  individual  growers  ''? 

The  6th  section  of  the  act  referred  to  is  as  fidlows  : 
"  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  bodies 
politic  and  corporate."  We  have  noi  hud  time  to  inves- 
tigate this  subject,  but  as  at  present  advised  aie  of 
op.nion  that  no  company,  firm  or  association  would  bo 
considered  as  a  body  politic,  or  be  alTected  by  this  sec- 
liim,  which  had  not  been  incorporated  by  a  special  act 
of  the  Legislature  f"r  that  purpose. 
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The  Great  Jlmerican  Cataract  for  sa/«.— Persons  dcsi- 
rons  of  piirchnsing  Niagara  Falls  are  informed  through 
the  Black  Rock  Advocate,  that  Mr  Rathburn  and  the 
othiT  proprietor  sof  Niagara  Fulls,  ofter  this  wonder  of 
the  world  for  sale.  It  is  dtscribed  as  an  excellent  mill 
Boat,  n  place  of  "  admirable  water  facilities,'  and  we 
believe  most  people  who  have  like  the  picturesque  and 
poetical  tailor  who  once  visited  it,  will  ai-ree  that  it  is 
n  most  superb  "  location"  for  sponging  a  coat. — JV.  1'. 
Courier. 


The  heavy  snows  of  last  winter  and  its  long  contin- 
nance  on  the  ground  in  the  spring,  have  destroyed  the 
prospect  of  the  wheat  crop  in  the  section  of  the  Mo- 
hawk country.  Not  more  than  half  an  average  crop 
ia  expected. 


BRIGHTON  MARK  KT,— Monday,  Jone  14,1836. 
Reported  fur  tlie  Daily  .Advertiser  &.  Patriot. 

At  market  275  Beef  Cattle,  20  pairs  Working  Oien, 
60  Cows  and  Calves,  375  Sheep,  and   560   Swine. 

Prices.  Beef  Cattle. — Prices  have  declined,  and  we 
reduce  our  quotations  toconform  to  sales.  We  noticed 
a  number  of  yokes  of  extra  taken  at  48s;  Ist  quality 
at  4:!s6d  a  46$;  second  quality  3786d  a  40s6d  ;  third 
quality   34s6d  a  36s9d. 

Cows  and  Calves — Dull.  Nearly  all  at  market  were 
of  an  ordinary  quality,  some  of  which  came  a  great 
distance.  We  noticed  sales  at  |15,  18,23,25,29,31, 
32,  and  36. 

Sheep  and  Lambs— Lots  were  taken^  at  13sGd,  14s, 
158,  16s3d  and  18s. 

(5  Swine — Prices  have  declined,  and  we  reduce  our 
quotations.  Lots,  some  of  which  were  more  than  half 
Barrows,  were  taken  at  6  3-4,  7.  7  1-4  and  7  1-2.  Re- 
tail price  from  7  to  10,  varying  according  to  quality  and 
size. 


NEW  YORK  CATTLE  MARKET. 

MosDAV,  June  6, 18:!6.  At  market  900  head  of  Cat- 
tle, 25  Cows  and  Calves — no  Sheep. 

Prices,  i&c. — The  supplies  were  rather  larger  this 
week  and  many  of  the  Cattle  were  of  inferior  quality. 
The  demand  however  continues  animated,  and  about 
850  head  were  taken,  but  at  a  decline  of  25  cents  per 
cwt.  from  last  week's  rates.  Prices  $7  a  10  50 — aver- 
age 9  75  per  rwt. 

Cows  and  Calves — Rather  a  small  demaivd  and  at 
reduced  price.     About  20  taken  at  $18,  20,  a  35  each. 

Sheep — Market  bare. 

Hay  and  Str.^w — Nothing  of  importance,  supplies 
have  been  prevented  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weath- 
er.— JV".  Y.  Courier  and  Enq. 


JAAIKS  MAIVM, 

Preserver  of  Birds  and  Quadrupeds,  at  the  slopping  place 
of  the  tjoston  and  Wurcesier  Cars,  VVinships'  Nursesies, 
Brigl,!,,... 

Orders  or  subjects  for  preservation  directed  as  above,  and 
left  at  the  Kail  Koad  Depot,  will  he  fi.rwarded  uilh.despatcii 
and  promptly  atteuded  to.  Skins  of  Foreign  Birds  and  rare 
Animals  purchased. 

Canary  Birds  for  sale — superior  sonfjsters. 


ST  HKLENA  POTATOES. 

100  hushels  of  the  above  superior   Potatoes  for  sale  at  the 
New  England  Farmer  office    for  30  els.  per  bushel. 
June  8.  tr* 


HBAIP  SEED. 

Just  received.  100  bushels  priine  and  fresh  Hemp  .Seed, 
which  will  bo  sold  low,  at  tiie  Now  Kiigiaud  Seed  Store,  N< 
51  and  52  North  Market  street,  lioslou. 


June  I. 


FAKltl  FOR    SA1.E. 

For  sale  a  Farm  in  lledord.t^ountvof  Micltllesex,  17  miles 
from  Boston  and  lU  from  l.owrll,  coulauiiug  101  acres  inclu- 
ding abo.t  15  acres  rovcred  will,  a  viilu,.l.lr  ^rowlh  of  woo.l 
which  has  been  preserved  will,  sreal  cnic  for  ihc  last  20ycars, 
the  garden  coiiiaii.s  about  3  acres  uuiler  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion and  is  furnished  with  a  gj-cat  variely  of  flowers  and 
shrubs  which  have  been  collected  at  much  labor  and  expense ; 
attached  to  the  cartlen  is  a  tireen  House  filled  with  thrifty 
hearuig  Grape  Vines,  and  choice  and  valuable  plants  wh  ch 
will  be  sold  or  not  as  the  purchaser  may  choose.  'I'l.e  Farm 
is  under  good  cultivation  and  together  with  the  Garden  is 
stocked  with  the  choicest  Fruits,  such  as  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  tiuinces.  Plums,  .Strawberries  oi  various  kinds, 
Kasphcrrics,  Gooseberries,  &-c  &c.,  which  the  piesent  owner 
has  spared  no  expence  in  obtaining.  The  Farm  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  ('oncoril  Uiver,  which  is  well  supplied  will, 
fish,  and  the  country  around  abounds  with  game,  making  it  a 
desirable  retreat  to  the  gentleman  who  is  lend  of  fishing  or 
shooting. 

Possession  will  be  given  on  the  Isl  April  next — for  terms, 
which  will  be  l.beral,  apply  to  the  subscriber  in   Boston  or  at 


the  Far; 


JAMES  VILA. 


NATIVK  FOREST   TREES. 

The  subscriber  will  furnish  the  following  kinds  of  Native 
Forest  Trees  liom  the  vicinity  of  Bangor,  Maine,  and  ship 
then  carefiillv,  according  to  orders,  viz.:  Silver  Firs,  (fiom 
2  to  3  feet  high);  Elms,  (from  5  to  25  feet);  Rock  Maples, 
(from  5  to  23  tr'cl)  ;  Mountain  Ash,  (from  5  to  2-5  feet)  ; 
Spruce,  Sumachs,  Pines,  and  Cedars,  Red  Cherry,  Sugar 
Plums,  and  Junipers.  Also  Seed  of  the  above  trees  Cuniislied 
in  their  season.  Any  or<lers  addressed  to  the  subscrilier. 
Seedsman  at  l!angor,or  left  at  Geo.  C.  Barictl's  NfwEngland 
Seed  Slnre    Boston,  will  meet  with  pro-i  pt  attention. 

Bangor,  May  2,  I83G.  \VM.  B.  HARLOW.   • 


FHINNEY  CORN. 

For  sale,  a  few  bushels  of  this  superior  Early  Corn,  recom- 
mended in  the  current  volume  of  the  New  England  Farmer, 
by  Capt.  Daniel  Chandler.     PricogS  per  bushel.    May  IP. 


SPLENDID  DAHLIA  ROOTS. 

Just  received  from  the  Lancaster  Gardens,  a  fine  assort- 
ment of  splendid  Dahlia  Roots.  For  sale  at  the  New  England 
Seed  Store. 


le,  situated  on  Brush 
ity,  near  Grove  Hall, 
.comprising,  a. conve- 


BOVND  VOLUMES  OF   THE  SILK   MAKCAL. 

For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  New  England 
Seed  store,  the  first  volume  of  the  Silk  Manral  and  Practical 
Farmer,  neatly  hound.     Price  62^  cents. 

The  hook  contains  192  pages,  and  a  g.-eal  amount  of  val- 
uable information  on  the  suhject  of  Silk  Ciilture.  It  is  deci- 
de<llv  the  cheapest  book,  extant,  that  treats  upon  that  subject 

May  4, 


50  ACRES 

Of  the  best  land  in  Koxbury,  for 
Hill  Turnpike,  about  4  miles  Irom  Ih 
together  with  all  the  buildings   theici 

nient  dwelling  house,  2  barns,  one  of  which  has  a  cellar,  ami 
is  capable  of  l.oldiitg  100  tons  of  hay.  with  an  inexhaustible 
well  of  soft  water  contiguous — a  mill  house — corn  barn.  sh*>ds, 
&c. — large,  valuable  orchards  ol  inoculated  fruit  trees  of 
all  kinds, — a  nursery  of  youn?  trees — gooseberries,  currants, 
&c.  The  la.ul  IS  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  Mulberry 
and  is  accessible  by  two  roafis  For  further  i  articulars  en- 
quire of  Charles  Mclniire,  No. 5,  Exchange  street,  Beslon,  or 
of  the  subscriber  ou  the  premises. 

THOS.H.  DARLING. 

Roxbury,  May2,Sd,  1S3G. 


I'  R  10  E  S  O  F  C  O  U  N  T  R  Y  P  R  O  D  U  C  K 


OSAGE  ORANGE,  &,c. 

Nursery  of  William  Kenrick,  at  Nonaittum  Hill j  Newton. 

OSAGE  OKkmrV.— Madura  aurantira.  A  hat.ly  tree 
and  one  of  the  most  oinameuial  >1  nil  our  native  trees  I 
bears  striking  resemblance  to  the  f  range  tree.  The  friiil 
which  is  iwt  eatable,  is  large  like  an  orange,  and  ot  a  go'* 
color  and  splendid.  The  wood  produces  fine  yellow  dye,  nod 
is  one  of  the  most  tough  strong,  and  elastic  of  all  the  w  -ikIs  ; 
it  is  called  Bow  Wood,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  durable 
limber  in  the  world,  and  for  ship  limber  is  preferred  t<i  live 
oak.  The  wood,  like  Ihat  of  the  orange,  is  armed  with  long 
sharp,  spines,  and  makes  the  strongest  aiwi  most  beautiliil  ol 
all  hedges.  The  trees  are  some  male  and  some  female,  there 
fore  requiring  more  than  one  for  the  pioduclinii  of  fruit;  but 
those  cui.nol he dislinguished  when  young.  Price  50 cts.  each, 
and  g5,00  a  dozen, 

LANCASHIRE  GOOSEBERRIES.  A  new  importatioa'ol 
finest  Lancashire  Gooseberries,  is  just  received.  Price  JJ3  a 
dozen. 

-.-ALSO— .- 

COCKSPUR,  OR  NEW  CASTLE  THORNS  FOK 
HEDGES.  A  new  supply  ol  this  bcaullful  planl  is  just  ro 
ceived  and  may  now  he  had  if  applied  for  s>  on.  Hedges  of 
this  plant  have  been  proved  by  John  Prince,  Esq.  ol  K»>xt.ury, 
and  these,  during  17  vears,  have  never  been  annoved  by  ihe 
destructive  borer.  Plants  youug,  and  worth  g\0  a  1000 
Or<lers  sent  by  mail,  post  paid,  will  be  promptly  execnli'd. 

Double  Dahlias  of  fine  varieties,  are  now  ready  for  d.  livery. 


COBRECTKD    WITH    OP.EAT    CAHE,  WEEXLV. 


.Applks,     Hussclts  and  Baldwins. 

Bkans,  while, 

Beick.  mess. 

Cargo,  No,  i.  .         .         . 

prime,  .... 

ISkkswax,  (Americ;  n)     . 
HllTTKK  store.  No.  1         ,     . 

Chkkse,  new  milk 

Fkatheks,  northern,  geese, 
southern,  geese, 
Fl.AX,  American,       .... 
Fish,  Cod, 

Flour,  Genesee,      .        .     cash 
lialiimorc,  Howard  slrecl, 
Baltimore,  wharf, 
Alcxandiia, 
Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow 

southern  flat  yellow 
while. 
Rye,  northern. 
Barley,          .... 
Oats, 'nor  hern, .     (prime) 
Hay,  best  English,  per  ton  ol  2lj00  Ibi 
eastern  screwed,   . 
hard  ]»resscd, 

HOXEV, 

Hol-s,  Isl  quality 

2'l<l"alily 

Lard,  Boston,  1st  sorty.   . 

soulhern,  Ist  sort; 

Leather,  slaughter,  sole, 

do.        upper, 

dry  hide,  sole, 

do.        upper, . 
Philadelphia,  sole. 
Baltimore,  sole,   . 
l.intE-,  best  sort,        .        .        .  ■     . 
Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  of  2200  lbs. 
PoKic,  Mass.  inspect,  extia  clear,  . 

Navy,  mess 

bone,  middlings,  scarce. 
SeilDS,  Herd's  Grass, 
Red  Top, 

Red  Clover,  northerc 
Silk  Cocoons,  (American)      ,.       , 
Tallow,  tried; 

Wool,  prime,  er  Saxony  Fleeces,     . 
American,  full  blood,  washed, 


do. 


3-4ths 
1-2 


do. 


do.         1-4  and  common 
Native  washed 
^       C  Pulled  superfine, 
t*T3      Ist  Lambs,    . 
■5^i,'M      do. 
c  g.    3d      do, 
^       [ist  Spinning,     . 
Southern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  cts. 
less  per  lb. 
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PROVISION     MARKET. 

RETAIL    PRICES. 

Hams,  norlhenir . 

soulhern,  .ajid  W'estern, 
Pork,  whole  hogs, 

I'OULTRV,      . 

BUTTKR.jtub)      . 


PoTATOl 
l^lLiP.R, 


pound 
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*' 

13 

" 
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11 
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o 

22 

dozen 

15 

bushel 

45 

barrel 

2  50 

50 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 

The  subscriber,  resident  in  the  ciiy  of  Rochester,  Monroe 
County  in  the  State  of  New  York,  will  attend  to  the  collec- 
tion ol  Morlgnges,  or  any  general  land  business  in  the  County 
of  Monroe.  Persons  wishing  to  huy  Farms  in  that  fertile  re- 
gion, will  find  it  for  their  iiilerest  to  call  on  him  as  he  has  many 
Farms  for  sale.  WILLIAM  ATKINSON, 

Land  Broker,  No.  27,  Exchange  street. 
Reference  to  Col.  Joseph  May, 
Edward  Crukt, 
'    Samuel  May.  Esq'rs. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  March  5.  3m. 


FRENCH   SUGAR  BEET. 

A  valuable  root  for  the  table  when  young,  and  for  Cattle 
when  full  J  grown  ;  v.  ry  produrlive.  2  to  2  1-2  lbs.  will  seed 
an  acre.  For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store,  51  and  62,  i\;arih  Mar 
ket  street.  may  25. 
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JUNE  15,  1830. 


SM.iiSO^S.a.J^IMig'. 


TRUTH. 

BV    RET.    LDTHER    HAMW.TON. 

Father!  the  light  Thou  bid'st  to  shine, 
Anttchase  the  shades  of  nlglu  away. 
Is  but  an  emblem  of  thy  truth 
TliaC  gives  to  m^n  his  mental  tjay. 

As  that  unfolds  to  wondering  eyes. 

The  glorious  forms  of  power  and  love 

Thy  hand  hath  shaped,  thy  goodness  crowned  - 

In  earth  below,  and  heaven  above. 

So  doth  thy  Truth  with  brighter  beams 
Illume  tlie  visions  of  the  soul. 
Cheer  the  sad  heart  with  hope's  fair  scenes 
Beyond  where  waves  of  sorrow  roll. 

And  if  to  me  must  be  dei>ied 
To  see  the  light  of  cheerful  day 
On  field  or  Hood  or  mountain  height 
Shed  over  all  its  varied  ray; 

Or  doomed  to  be  in  error's  thrall. 
The  darkness  of  the  mind  to  feel. 
Be  Superstition's  trembling  slave 
And  at  his  shrine  of  terruii»kneel;  ^ 

Let  me,  O  God  !  no  mor^  behold 
Nor  sky,  nor  sea,  nor  verdant  6eld, 
But  give  me  Truth  —  and  I  will  own 
A  brighter  heaven  and  earth  revealed. 


(From  the  New  York  Mirror.) 
MARY'S  BEE. 

As  Mary  with  her  Up  of  roses. 

Was  tripping  o'er  the  flow'ry  mead, 

A  foolish  liitle  bee  supposes 
The  rosy  lip  a  rose  indeed  ; 

And  so,  astonished  at  the  bliss 

He  steals  theih/Oney  of  her  kiss. 

He  wantons  there  a  moment,  lightly  — 
He  sports  away  on  careless  wii>g  — 

But,  ah,  why  swells  tliat  wound  unsightly  ' 
The  rascal!  he  has  left  a  sting! 

She  runs  to  me  with  weeping  eyes  — 

Sweet  image  of  fair  April  skies! 

*  Be  this,'  said  I,  *  to  heedless  misses 

A  warning,  they  should  bear  in  mind; 
For  oft  a  lover  steals  their  kisses, 
Tiien  flies,  and  leaves  a  sting  behind.' 

*  This  may  be  wisdom,  to  be  sure,* 
Said  Mary;  *  but  I  want  a  cure.' 

What  could  I  do?  to  ease  the  swelling 
My  lips  and  hers  delighted  meet; 

And,  trust  me,  from  that  lovely,  dwelling, 
1  limnd  the  poison  very  sweet ! 

Fond  hoy,  unconscious  of  its  smart, 

I  suck'd  the  poison  of  my  heart ! 


Education  is  a  coiiipairion  which  no  mitsfo''- 
tunc  can  dej)i-css —  no  clime  destroy  —  no  en-my 
alienate  —  no  despotism  enslave.  At  home  a 
friend,  abroad  an  introduction  —  in  solitude  a  sol- 
ace —  in  society  an  ornainent.  It  chastens  vice 
—  it  frnides  virtue  —  it  gives  at  once  grace  and 
governinent  to  genius.  Without  it  what  is  man  ? 
A  splendid  s'ave  —  a  reasoning  .savage — vacil- 
lating hetween  the  dignity  of  an  intelligence  ile- 
rived  from  God,  and  the  degradation  of  passions 
participated  with  brutes. — Pkilips'  Speeches. 


A  Working  Man. —  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract from  a  speech  delivered  at  Chtirlestown,  a 
year  or  two  ago,  at  a  politi*  al  meeting,  by  Hon. 
Edward  Kverett. 

To  the  workingmen's  party,  in  my  apprehen- 
sion of  what  ought  to  he  the  composition  of  a  par- 
ty so  denominated,  that  is,  the  great  mass  of  hon- 
est and  industrious  men,  of  every  pursuit  and  call- 
mg,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  irreligious  and  immor- 
al —  the  idle,  the  intemperate,  the  busy  body, the 
do  little,  the  do  nothing,  the  miser,  the  spend- 
thrift,—  to  such  a  ]iarty,  I  am  so  far  from  being 
opposed,  that  I  would  fain  be  thought  a  member 
of  it.  It  may  be  in  your  recollection,  that  some 
two  or  three  years  ago,  I  endeavored  in  a  pidilic 
adilress  from  this  place  to  set  forth  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  such  a  party.  I  know  not  whether  my 
claim  to  be  a  workingiuan  will  be  allowed,  by  all 
who  compose  it,  as  at  present  organized.  1  liave, 
since  I  have  been  made  a  public  man,  been  de- 
nounced very  frequently  as  an  ari.-stocrat.  I  do 
not  know  precisely  what  that  imports,  in  a  coun- 
try like  ours;  but  this  I  may  say,  that  I  do  not 
know  how  the  bread  of  idleness  tastes;  and  that 
I  have  no  object  in  life,  but  by  the  steady  and  la- 
borious exertion  of  an  humble  ca|:acity,  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  a  good  citizen  and  an  inof- 
fensive neighbor,  and  to  bring  up  my  children,  in 
the  paths  of  virtue,  temperance  and  honest  indus- 
try. If  tliis  makes  a  working  man,  1  am  one. 
Let  me  go  farther  and  say,  that  I  have  no  feelings 
at  variance  with  the  rights  and  teelings  of  those, 
who,  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term,  are  more 
commonly  classed  as  working  men.  I  was  born 
and  brought  up  in  t'lat  condition  of  competence, 
bordering  much  more  closely  on  poverty  than 
riches.  I  got  the  chief  part  of  my  early  educa- 
tion at  the  .^Kiblic  schools  of  my  native  town, 
Dorchester  and  Boston:  and  if  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  there  was  ever  such  a  thing  as  an  humble 
and  friendless  orphan  boy,  I  felt  myself  such,  the 
day  1  was  first  made  ac.quainted  with  good  old 
master  Tileston's  ferrule,  at  the  Northend  writing 
-schooL  God  knows,  that  if  any  thing  on  earth 
conunands  my  sympathy  and  respect,  it  is  the 
struggles  of  the  poor  and  friendless,  to  rise  in  the 
world,  under  these  obstacles  of  want  of  jH-operty 
-and  want  of  friends.  If  I  thought  thesD  things 
peculiar  to  myself,  I  should  hesitate  in  uttering 
thejn.  It  is  because  I  know  that  they  are  not  ; 
because  1  speak  in  the  hearing' of  himdTeds,  whose 
bosoitvs  beat  with  the  same  emotions  —  that  1 
boldly  appeal  to  them  to  give  me  credit  for  partic- 
ipating with  them. 

Causes  of  Human  Misery. —  The  natural  caus- 
es of  human  misery  may  he  reduced  to  two;  ig- 
norance and  immorality.  Both  are  great.  I'li:- 
losopliers  are  right  in  recommending  the  cultiva- 
tion of  inte'lect,  and  hy  doing  so  many  disorders 
will  be  removed,  but  the  aim  will  not  be  attained 
without  the  same  care  to  the  moral  nature  of  man. 
—  Sjiuizheim. 


''  1  have  lived,"  says  Dr.  Adam  Clark,  "to know 
that  the  great  seci'et  of  human  happiness  is  this: 
never  suffer  your  ei)ergi(?s  to  stagnate.  The  old 
adage  of  '  loo  many  irons  in  the  fire,'  conveys  an 
untruth.  You  cannot  liave  too  many  —  poker, 
tongs  and  all  —  keep  them  all  agoing." 

The  credulous  can  never  fail  to  be  in  trouble, 
while  falsehood  and  deception  characterizes  the 
actions  of  men. 


COCOONS  AND  RAW  SIl^K. 

Th'-  Northampton  Silk  Company,  will  pay  Cash  for  Cocoons 
and  Kaw  Si  k  at  Iheir  Establishment  at  the  Oil  Mill  Place  at 
Nnrlhaniplon. 

The  Cocoons  should  be  strpped  of  the  flrss,  and  placed  in 
the  sun  three  or  four  days  in  succession,  to  deMrny  the  Chrys- 
alis, a. id  siiould  not  he  parked  tor  tlduspnrlatinn  till  Ihey  have 
been  galheK'd  three  weeks.  If  ihey  are  put  up  belore  well 
cured,  the  dampness  from  the  dead  Chrysalis  will  cause  them 
to  hpai  and  rejider  ihem  useh'ss.  They  should  be  carefully 
packed  III  drv  boxes  or  barrels — not  pressed  tiut  shaken  down, 
the  Company  will  conlracl  for  any  quantity  to  10,000  liushels, 
In  he  delivered  in  good  order  al  Norlhainplon.  The  price 
will  he  regulated  according  lo  quality.  Cultivators  shojid  be 
aware  that  a  loss  of  filty  per  cent  is  often  made,  by  want  of 
aiiemion  in  fcedhig.  C.nisi  qiiniily  the  pi  ice  will  vary — from 
gt  30  to  go  00  per  bushel  «ill  he  paid.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  ciiiiquuiy,  that  tins  shall  he  a  pcnnamnt  market  Ibi  Co- 
coons nml  Kaw  Silk.  Cocoons  will  be  purchased  by  the 
pound,  ns  soon  as  the  necessary  experiments  have  heen  made, 
to  regulate  the  price  according  to  the  age  of  the  Cocoons,  as 
it  is  well  known,  that  they  become  gradually  lighter  or  several 
mniiths,  till  all  moisture  is  evaporated.  Cultivators  in  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire  will  find  it  convenient  to  forward 
(Joroniis  hy  the  River  Boats. 

Coinmuuicalions  (post  paid)  mav  be  addressed  to 

samOf.l  vvhitmarsh, 

J'rtsident.  of  the  Northampton  Silk  Company. 
June  8. 


WANTED, 

A  man  thoroughly  qualified  to  take  the  managemeiil  and 
work  on  a  sma  1  Farm  A  married  man  will  be  preferred  if 
the  wife  can  uiiderlake  the  cooking  and  washing  of  a  small 
faintly.  'I'lie  best  of  lefrrences  will  he  required  to  such  per- 
sons with  whom  they  have  lived,  as  to  capabilities  and  char- 
acter. Letters  addressed  post  paid  to  box  265  N<'w  Haven, 
or  application  lo  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  will  be  attend- 
ed to  May  25. 


Just  recei 

!andsof  Silk  ftfot! 
2  crops  a  yeai 
o  2  00  per  pape 


SILK  WORMS  EaGS. 

t  the  New  England  Seed  .-  tore,  a  few  thuu- 


Bla 


IS  Eggs  of  tne   difTeri-ut   varieties  White, 
:k  and  Maminoili,  in  papers,  from  25   cts. 
May  25. 


TERRIBLE  TRACTOKATION. 

Just  published  and  for  sale  by  Tuille,  Weeks  &  Dennett, 
School  street,  and  at  ihe  Farmer  Office,  Terrible  'I'racloration 
and  other  Poems,  by  Chrisloplier  Caustic,  IM.  D  ,  and  mem- 
ber of  no  less  than  Nineteen  very  learned  Societies.  Third 
American  Editi-u. 

April  27. 

SILK  COCOONS. 

The  highest  market  prices  will  bepaid  for  any  quaalily  of 
Silk  Cocoins.  Apply  at  Ihe  New  England  Seed  Store,  Nos. 
51  and  52,  North  fllarkcl  street. 

May  25.  tf 


CARROT  SEED. 

For  sale  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  250  lbs.  very  fine 
Long  Orange  Carrot  .Seed.  Every  farmer  knows  the  value 
of  carrots  as  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle.  It  is  calculated 
that  one  bushel  of  them,  is  fully  equal  to  one  bushel  of  oats. 
They  produce' on  an  average  5f)0  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
seed  may  be  sown  to  the  20lh  of  June.  May  18. 
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On  the   qualities   and  preparations   of  Rate   Silk, 
chiefly  compiled  from  the  Essays  of  Mr  D'Hoii- 

ERGUE. 

Silk  directly  from  the  reel  is  called  raw  silk,  on 
account  of  its  being  in  an  unmanufactured  state. 

There  are  three  qualities  of  raw  silk,  graduated 
according  to  their  different  degrees  of  fineness. 
While  in  that  shape  and  until  they  have  undergone 
the  operations  that  are  to  fit  them  for  the  looju, 
they  are  called  first,  second,  and  third,  beginning 
with  the  finest.  They  assume  other  names  as 
soon  as  they  have  been  prepared  and  made  fit  to 
be  used  by  the  manufacturer.  Then  they  have 
ceased  to  be  called  single,  organzine,  and  tram 
silk,  according  to  their  different  degrees  of  firm- 
ness and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
passed  through  a  certain  machine  called  a  mill. 

Singles,  or  as  it  is  termed  in  French, /e  poil,  that 
is  to  say  hair  silk,  are  made  of  the  first  quality  of 
raw  silk,  consequently  the  finest,  as  the  name  suf- 
ficiently implies.  They  are  made  of  a  single 
thread  or  fibre. 

Organzine  is  the  next  in  firmness;  it  is  employ, 
ed  in  weaving  to  make  the  warp  of  those  stuffs 
that  are  made  entirely  of  silk. 

Tram  silk  is  the  coarest  of  the  three,  and  is 
used  for  the  wool  (filling)  of  silk  stuffs. 

Of  the  three  qualities  of  raw  silk,  of  which 
those  different  threads  are  made,  the  second,  that 
which  makes  organzine,  is  the  most  in  demand. 
The  silk  I  have  extracted  (says  Mr  D'Horaergue,) 
from  American  cocoons,  is  of  that  quality.  In 
performing  those  operations,  I  have,  for  the  first 
timo  discovered  the  superior  linenesss  of  the  Amer- 
ican silk,  by  finding,  to  my  great  astonishment, 
that  it  required  a  much  greater  quantity  of  threads 
to  produce  the  different  qualities  of  raw  silk  above 
mentioned,  than  the  cocoons  of  Europe.  Singles 
or  hair  silk,  made  of  the  same  number  of  threads, 
or  fibres,  as  in  Italy  or  France,  would  be  almost 
impalpable  and  entirely  unfit  for  use.  This  su- 
pFemacy  will  give  to  the  American  raw  silk  a  great 
advantage  over  all  others. 

Raw  silk  (continues  the  same  writer,)  is  an  ar- 
ticle of  commerce  of  great  value  to  the  countries 
that  produce  it.  Great  Britain  in>ports  it  for  the 
use  of  her  manufactures  from  Bengal,  China,  Tur- 
key and  Italy,  to  the  amount  of  one  million  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  or  §7,772,000 
annually,  and  France  imports  it  to  the  amount  of 
100,000,000  francs,  or  .$18,750,000,  and  makes  it 
herself  to  the  amount  of  between  three  and  four 
millions  of  dollars  more. 


Mr  Coinstock,  in  his  practical  treatise  on  the 
culture  of  silk,  (a  work  which  I  would  earnestly 
recommend  to  the  perusal  of  every  adventurer  in 
the  silk  business)  concludes  his  article  on  raw 
silk  thus  : 

There  are,  then,  six  different  kinds  of  silk  ex- 
tracted from  the  cocoons  by  processes  of  various 


kinds,  or  which  differ  more  or  less  from  each 
other  in  the  manner  of  using  them  ;  and  all  of 
which  require  not  only  skill  and  dexterity,  but 
knowledges  acquired  by  long  [tractice.  I  sliall  re- 
capitulate them  in  their  order,  according  to  their 
degrees  of  fineness. 

1.  Silk  of  the  finest  quality,  or  singles. 

2.  Silk  of  the  second  quality,  or  organzine. 

3.  Silk  of  the  third  quality,  or  tram  silk. 

4.  Sewing  silk  of  the  first  and  second  quality. 

5.  Cordonnet,  or  twist  of  do. 

6.  Feloselle,  or  floss  silk. 


The  following  articles,  on  the  preparation  of 
silk  from  the  above  mentioned  "  Treatise,"  by 
Mr  Comstock,  arj  adapted  to  proceedings  upon  a 
largo  scale  ;  but  they  may  be  easily  reduced  to 
such  small  proportions  as  may  be  required  in  do- 
mestic operations. 

CLEANSING  SILK. 

Though  cleansing  silk  comes  more  appropriatrv 
ly  within  the  province  of  the  manufacturer  than 
the  culturist,  yet,  as  the  manufiicture  of  sewing 
silk  and  twist  may  be  profitably  connected  with 
the  growing,  we  subjoin  the  method  by  which  it  is 
cleansed  and  prepared  for  dyeing. 

Silk,  as  left  by  the  worm,  contains  certain  iui- 
purities  which  must  be  separated  from  it,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  intended  for  particular  kinds  of 
fabrics.  Yellow  silk  contains  gum,  coloring  mat- 
ter, wa,x,  and  an  oil  similar  to  the  essential  oils  of 
many  vegetables.  White  silk  also  contains  gum, 
wax,  and  an  oil  slightly  tinged  with  coloring  mat- 
ter, resembling  the  liquid  in  the  chrysalis  of  the 
worm.  By  chemical  experiments  it  has  been  as- 
certained that  the  amount  of  gum  is  from  23  to  24 
per  cent.  It  is  dry,  friable,  and,  when  pulverized, 
of  a  yellowish  red  color —  soluble  in  water.  The 
coloring  matter  is  resinous,  but  exists  in  a  very 
small  proportion  —  supposed  to  be  from  l-.58th  to 
l-60th  per  cent.  The  wax  ^s  hard,  but  brittle,  and 
slightly  colored.  Its  proportion  is  one  half  per 
cent.  These  substances  affect  the  whiteness  and 
flexibility  of  silk,  and  the  luocess  by  which  they 
are  extracted  is  called  "cleansing  silk."  It  is  also 
varied  according  to  the  nature  and  kind  of  ihs  as- 
ticlc  for  which  it  is  designed. 

These  processes  are  called  "  ungumming,"  "  sul- 
phuring," and  "alumin^."  Silk  also  intended  to 
remain  white,  is  boiled  and  gummed,  while  that 
intended  for  dyeing  is  boiled,  but  left  ungiimmed, 
on  the  siijiposition  that  the  gum  has  some  affinity 
for  the  coloring  matter  with  which  it  is  to  be  in- 
corporated. 

UNGUMMIiNG   SILK. 

The  silk,  i  i  ended  for  white,  is  made  up  into 
hanks  by  rimning  a  thread  around  each  hank,  con- 
taining a  nundier  of  skeins  tied  together.  The 
hanks  aie  then  untied,  and  several  of  them  bound 
together  in  a  bundle  of  convenient  size.  This  is 
done  that  the  silk  may  be  handled  without  becom- 
ing entangled.  The  silk  is  then  prepared  for  un- 
gumming, which  is  done  by  putting  it   in   strong 


soapsuds.  For  every  hundred  pounds  of  silk  fake 
thirty  pounds  of  soap  and  dissolve  it  in  water. 
Cutting  it  into  sm!\ll  slices  will  facilitate  its  solu- 
tion. Some  dyers  consider  fifteen  pounds  of  soap 
siifiicient,  and  think  more  injures  the  lustre  of  the 
silk. 

After  the  soap  is  dissolved  the  kettle  is  filled  up 
with  (resh  water,  and  placed  over  a  moderate  fire 
u;itil  it  rises  to  the  highest  possible  degree  short  of 
boiling  heat  —  for  should  it  boil  it  would  injure 
the  silk  by  making  it  flossy.  When  the  bath,  or 
suds,  is  ready,  the  hanks  of  silk  are  immersed  in 
it,  or  such  parts  of  them  as  the  capacity  of  the  ket- 
tle will  admit,  and  suffered  to  remain  until  it  is 
freed  from  the  gum,  which  is  determined  by  the 
whiteness  and  flexibility  of  the  silk.  This  opera- 
tion is  repeated  until  all  the  parts  of  the  hank  have 
been  immersed.  ACti-v  the  hanks  have  been  un- 
gummed,  the  soa])  and  water  is  wrung  out  of  them, 
and  they  are  next  to  im  ergo  a  process  which  is 
called  bagging. 

BAGGI.NG     SILK. 

To  bag  silk,  b.igs  of  strong  coarse  linen  are  pre- 
pared. They  are  about  fifteen  inches  wide,  and 
four  or  five  feet  long,  and  closed  at  the  ends,  with 
one  side  left  0])en.  These  bags  are  filled  with 
hanks  of  silk,  laid  in  lengthwise,  and  sewed  up 
with  strong  thread.  Tliese  bags  are  put  into  a 
bath,  or  suds,  prepared  in  the  same  niannie,  and 
with  the  same  proportions  as  the  former,  and  boil- 
ed for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  When  the  suds 
begins  to  boil  over  it  must  be  checked  by  throw- 
ing in  a  little  cold  water.  While  it  is  boiling  it 
must  be  stirred  often  to  bring  up  to  the  surface 
such  bags  as  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  kettle,  or  it 
will  be  liable  to  be  burned.  It  will  also  produce 
more  uniformity  in  boiling.  This  operation,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  to  be  performed  when  the 
siLk  is  to  be  left  white. 

Silk  intended  for  dyeing  is  boiled  in  the  same 
manner,  with  this  difl'erence:  the  silk  is  continued 
toiling  three  or  four  hours,  and  the  kettle  occa- 
sionally filled  up  with  water.  For  coniai  on  col- 
ors, twenty,  instead  of  thirty  pounds  ar^  used  in- 
making  the  suds  ;  but  if  intended  '.o  be  dyed: 
blue,  iron  gray,  or  other  colors,  thirty  pounds  is 
used. 

After  the  silk  is  supposed  to  be  thoroughly  boil- 
ed, the  bags  are  carefully  taken  out  of  the  kettle, 
opened,  and  the  silk  examined.  If  any  part  re- 
mains unboiled,  it  must  be  put  in  and  boiledi  aggjn. 
This  is  ascertained  by  the  yellow,  aud  a  certain 
kind  of  slime  on  such  parts  as  have  not  been 
boiled. 

A  more  simple  method  of  ungumming  silk,  has 
long  been  practised  in  Connecticut,  and  it  will 
doubtless  answer  every  purpose,  provided  meas- 
ures are  t.oken  to  prevent  its  becoming  entan- 
gled. This  oiethod  is  to  merely  boil  the  silk  in 
water  saturated  with  a  small  quantity  of  soft  soap, 
or  tl  e  lie  of  couudou  wood  ashes. 

SULPHURING    SILK. 

When  it   is  desirable    to    give  silk    a    peculiar 
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fii'mness,  it  is  fLimigateri  with  brimstone.  This 
prOL'ess  is  called  siilpliuring,  and  is  thus  ])erforiii- 
ed: —  A  high  studded  room  or  garret,  without  a 
fire  place,  but  with  doors  and  windows  which 
may  be  thrown  open  at  pleasure  for  ventilation,  is 
chosen  for  the  operation.  The  skeins  of  silk  are 
hung-on  poles  suspended  from  above  cords,  at  the 
height  of  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  floor.  For 
every  hundred  pounds  of  silk,  a  (lound  and  a  half, 
er  two  pounds  of  foil  hrimstonK!  is  procureil, 
placed  in  a  chafing  dish,  and  set  on  fire.  The 
doors  and  windows  are  then  closed,  as  are  also  all 
crevices  through  which  the  fumes  of  the  brim- 
stone might  escape.  Jn  this  situation  it  is  left  for 
twelve  or  fifteen  hours,  generally  through  one 
night,  when  the  doors  and  windows  are  opened. 
When  the  room  is  sufficiently  ventilated  to  admit 
of  going  into  it,  the  silk  is  taken  down,  'i'he  pro- 
cess is  sometimes  reficated  on  silk  designed  for 
some  uses,  particularly  azure  whites. 

ALUMING    SILK. 

When  silk  is  to  be  dyed,  it  sometimes  under- 
goes a  process  which  is  called  "  aliiming,"  which 
is  thus  performed.  A  solution  of  ^lum  water  is 
first  prepared  by  dissolving  forty  or  filly  pounds 
of  alum,  in  forty  or  fifty  l>uckets  full  of  water,  or 
in  about  the  proportion  of  a  pound  to  a  bsckct 
full  of  water.  The  alum  is  dissolved  in  hot  wa- 
ter, and  then  poured  into  the  tub,  or  other  vessel 
containing  the  cold  water.  In  doing  this,  care 
must  be  taken  to  stir  it  liriskly,  so  that  it  may 
mix  ;  otherwise  the  coldness  of  the  water  might 
produce  a  crystalization  or  congelation,  as  it  is 
t  ermed  by  dyers. 

The  skeins  of  silk,  after  being  washed  and  freed 
of  the  soap  by  beetling  are  strung  together  by  a 
cord,  care  being  taken  that  the  hanks  be  not  too 
much  rolled  up,  or  folded  one  upon  another,  and 
steeped  in  the  alum  of  water,  lor  eight  or  ten 
hours.  They  are  then  washed  and  wrung  with 
the  hands  over  the  tub,  that  the  alum  water  may 
not  be  lost.  Tiiey  are  then  raised  in  clean  water 
ahd  beetled  again  when  necessary. 

In  aluming  silk,  especial  care  must  be  taken, 
that  the  skeins  are  not  put  into  the  a'um  water 
until  it  is  cohl,  as  a  warm  solution  would  destroy 
the  lustre  of  the  silk.  Wheli  large  quantities  are 
aluriied,  it  will  be  necesaary  to  rep  euish  the  wa- 
ter with  alum  occasionally,  or  the  solution  will 
become  too  weak,  to  sufliciently  saturate  the 
silk. 

In  performing  this  i)roce.ss,  particular  care  should 
betaken,  that  the  alum  used  be  of  the  best  quali- 
ty. It  is  often  combined  witli  iron,  which  renders 
it  worthless  for  the  dyer.  It  is  however  easily 
detected  by  dissolving  a  small  piece  of  it  in  dis- 
tilled or  rain  water,  and  adding  a  few  drops  of  a 
solution  of  prussiate  of  potash.  If  it  be  a  combi- 
nation of  alum  and  iron,  a  blue  precipitate  will 
immediately  take  place. —  Silk  If'onn. 


The  Housewife. —  A  good  hottsewife  is  one 
of  the  first  blessings  in  the  economy  of  life.  What 
we  mean  ^  g-oorf  is,  that  she  ])ossesses  those  quali- 
fications, and  exercises  them,  which  are  essential 
to  the  good  order  and  econo;ny  of  a  family,  the 
tidy  appearance,  good  manners,  and  respectablili- 
ty  of  the  children,  and  the  comfort  and  enjoyment 
of  the  domestic  circle.  She  should  understand, 
practically    every    branch   of  household    duty,  so 

as  to  be  able  to  perform  it  on  an  emergency and 

these  emergencies  are  liable  to  occur  to  all and 


at  all  times  be  able  to  superintend  and  direct. 
Depend  upon  it,  men  put  a  great  value  upon  the 
housewife  (|ualifications  of  their  jiartners,  after 
marriage,  however  little  they  may  weigh  with 
them  before  ;  and  there  is  nothing  which  tends 
more  to  mar  the  felicities  of  married  life,  than  a 
vecklessness  or  want  of  knowledge,  in  the  new 
house-keeper,  of  the  duties  which  belong  to  her 
station.  We  admiie  beauty  and  order,  and  system, 
in  every  thing,  and  we  admire  good  fare.  If 
these  are  found  in  their  dwellings,  and  are  season- 
ed with  good  nature  and  good  sense,  men  will  seek 
for  their  chief  enjoyment  at  home, —  they  will 
love  their  home  and  their  partners,  and  strive  to 
reciprocate  the  kind  oflices  of  duty  and  afi'ection. 
Mothers  that  study  the  welfare  of  their  daughters, 
will  not  fail  to  iiistruct  them  in  the  qualifications 
of  married  life  ;  and  daughters  that  appreciate  the 
value  of  these  qualifications  will  not  fail  to  acquire 
them.  To  aid  them  in  doing  this,  we  shall  oc- 
casionally make  some  extracts  that  we  deem  iu 
point,  and  perhaps  proffer  some  hints  of  our  own, 
particularly  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  cooking; 
not  that  we  would  discourage  epicurism,  but  that 
we  think  there  is  great  room  for  improvement, 
both  as  regard  comfort  and  economy,  in  the  ftsh- 
ion  or  )iractice  of  the  day.  '-A  fundamental  er- 
ror in  domestic  life,  of  very  serious  extent,"  says 
the  authority  which  we  are  about  to  quote,  "  in- 
volving no  less  the  comfort  than  the  health  of  the 
family,  arises  from  the  ignorance  or  mistaken  no- 
tions, of  the  mistress  of  the  house  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  diet  and  cookery."  We  begin  with  the 
following  extracts. 

"  Boiling. — Put  your  meat  into  cold  water,  in 
the  proportion  of  about  a  quart  of  water  to  a  pound 
of  meat :  it  should  be  covered  with  water  during 
the  whole  process  of  boiling,  but  not  drowned  in 
it  ;  the  less  water,  provided  the  meat  be  covereil 
with  it,  the  more  savory  will  be  the  meat,  and  the 
better  will  be  the  broth. 

"  When  the  pot  is  coming  to  a  boil,  there  will 
always,  from  the  cleanest  meat  and  clearest  water, 
rise  a  scum  to  the  top  of  it,  proceeding  partly 
from  the  water;  this  must  be  carefully  taken  off  as 
soon  as  it  rises.  When  you  have  skimmed  well, 
p'ut  in  some  cold  water  when  it  will  throw  up  the 
rest  of  fhc  scum. 

''  The  water  shoidd  be  heated  gradually,  ae 
cording  to  the  thickness,  &c.  of  the  article  boiled. 
For  instance,  a  leg  of  mutton  of  ten  pounds  weight 
shoidd  be  placed  over  a  moderate  f  re,  which  will 
gradually  make  the  water  hot,  without  causing  it 
to  boil,  for  about  40  minutes  ;  if  the  water  boils 
much  sooner,  the  meat  will  be  hardened,  and 
shrink  up  as  if  it  was  scorched;  by  keeping  the 
water  a  certain  time  heating,  without  boiling,  the 
fibres  of  the  meat  are  dilated  and  it  yields  a  quan 
tity  of  scum,  which  must  be  taken  off  as  soon  as 
it  rises.  Water  never  becomes  any  hotter  than 
boiling  heat,  212=',  though  it  boil  ever  so  hard,  if 
the.  steam  or  vapor  can  escape. 

"  Two  mutton  chops  were  covered  with  cold 
water  ;  one  boiled  a  gallop,  while  the  other  sim- 
mered very  gently  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  ; 
the  chop  which  was  slowly  simmered  was  decid- 
edly superior  to  that  which  was  boiled  ;  it  was 
much  tenderer,  mere  juicy,  and  much  flavored 
The  liquor  which  boiled  fast  was  in  like  [iropor- 
tion  more  savory,  and  when  cold  had  much  more 
fat  on  its  surface.  This  explains  why  quick  boil- 
ing renders  meat  hard,  &c.,  because  its  juices  are 
extracted  in  a  greater  degree. 


"The  old  rule  of  15  minutes  to  a  pound  01 
meat,  from  the  time  boiling  commences,  wethinki 
lather  too  little;  the  slower  it  boils,  the  tenderer 
the  plumper,  and  whiter  it  will  be. 

[I'bese  rules  apply  particularly  to  dried  codfsh, 
To  have  this  well  cooked,  the  water  should  not 
be  suffered  to  boil,  but  merely  to  simmer.} 

"Let  the  covers  of  your  boiing  pots  fit  close, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  nutritive 
matter,  which  must  then  remain  either  in  the  mej'.t 
or  broth  ;  and  the  smoke  is  prevented  from  insin- 
uating itself  under  the  edge  of  the  lid>  and  so  giv- 
ing the  meat  a  bad   taste. 

"  If  yon  let  meat  or  poultry  remain  in  the  wa- 
ter after  it  is  done  enough,  it  will  become  sodden 
and  lose  its  flavor." — -Cook's  Own  Book. 

To  BOIL  A  HAM. —  Put  in  as  little  water  as  will 
answer,  regulate  the  fire  so  that  it  may  be  an  hour 
in  coming  to  the  boiling  point, —  let  it  boil  two 
hours  moderately  ;  then  take  it  out  without  a  fork, 
and  plunge  it  into  cold  water.  When  cold  take 
off  the  skin,  and  garnish  it  for  table.  The  cold 
water  fixes  the  juices  in  the  meat,  which  conse- 
quently renders  it  finer  and  better  flavored. 


dil* 


Destruction  OF  Trees. —  The  severity  of  the 
winter,  or  rather  the  alternation  of  warm  days  to 
start  the  sap  and  of  cold  ones  to  freeze  it,  has  been 
very  destructive  to  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  forest 
trees.  Very  few  peach  trees  survive  and  almost 
all  the  old  black  mazard  cherry  trees  in  this  town 
have  been  killed.  We  lament  to  see  some  beauti- 
ful Catalpas  and  Horse  Chestnuts,  which  have 
been  reared  with  great  care,  also  destroyed.  Ma- 
ny apple  trees  have  died,  and  although  these  trees 
a[)pearcd  fresh  in  the  bark,  and  for  a  time  gave 
evidence  of  vitality,  yet  there  has  not  been  sap 
enqugh  left  to  sustain  them.  In  examining  some 
healthy  lookiiig  trees  which  are  dead,  the  other 
day,  the  bark  was  found  whole  and  externally 
sound,  but  severed  flom  the  body  of  the  tree.  The 
bark  seemed  to  have  lost  its  adhesion  and  the  sap, 
consequently  cease  to  circulate. 

The  Chinese  and  White  Mulberry  trees  have 
fared  no  better  than  other  trees.  In  examining  a 
large  field  of  the  Morus  Multicaulis  the  other  day, 
which  had  one  year's  growth  from  cuttings,  put 
out  last  spring,  they  were  found  killed  down  to  the 
roots.  But  shoots  were  putting  out  rapidly  at  the 
roots  and  leaves  forming.  The  quick  growth  of 
the  plant  will  furnish  abundance  of  food  by  the  last 
of  June  for  Silkworms.  These  plants  will  this 
year  get  some  weeks  more  hard  wood  than  they 
did  last  year,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  endure  the 
next  winter  without  serious  injury.  Some  trees  of 
two  or  three  years  growth,  averaging  from  four  to 
six  feet  in  height,  appear  to  be  vigorous  and  unim- 
paired, except  at  the  extremity  of  the  limbs. 

We  are  informed  the  White  Mulberry  has  been 
killed  extensively  in  the  towns  beyond  the  Con- 
necticut Valley;  and  we  notice  ourselves  that  the 
winter  has  been  equally  destructive  of  native,  as 
of  the  Chinese  Mulberry  in  Northampton.  In  re- 
lation to  the  destruction  of  trees  experienced  indi- 
viduals say  that  the  severity  of  the  winter  is  not  so 
fatal,  as  the  occasional  mild  days  which  occur  in 
January  and  February.  These  cause  the  sap  to 
flow  up,  and  a  sudden  change  of  temperature  con- 
geals it,  burst  oft' the  bark  and  exposes  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  tree  to  fatal  rupture.  The  capri- 
ciousness  of  our  climate,  after  all,  renders  it  a  mat- 
ter of  entire  uncertainty,  what  trees  will,  or  what 
will  not,  survive  our  winters. — JVorihampton  C'our. 
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Plasteri.nb  Corn. — The  following ex|ioiiiiicnt, 
f)erforiiied  many  years  ago  by  John  Taylor,  ot 
Virginia,  suggests  a  practice  wliicli  may  be  adopt- 
(1  at  the  present  season  witli  great  iiropriety  by 
ilniost  every  farmer : 

Sowed  twenty-three  biisliels  of  piaster  on 
wcnt'f-three  acres  of  corn,  in  a  large  field, 
'longhed  in  part  immediately,  harrowed  in  part, 
md  lert  i>art  on  the  surface  ten  days  before  it  was 
vorked  in.  The  corn  was  four  inches  high.  'i"be 
veather  moist.  There  was  no  diffeienco  between 
lie  three  <livisions.  The  seed  of  the  whole  field 
lad  been  rolled  in  plaster.  These  twenty-three 
ores  exceeded  the  adjoining  corn  25  per  cent;  its 
lades  and  tops  also  dried  sooner." — Gen.  Farm. 


Bkes. — The  Vermont  Farmer  recommends  the 
bllowing  method  for  securing  bees  when  swarm- 
Procure  one  or  two  hemlock  bushes,  four  or 
ve  feet  high,  and  fasten  them  in  the  ground  as 
ou  do  bean  j)oles,  so  as  to  stand  firm,  with  all 
leir  boughs  on,  within  a  rod  or  two  of  the  hee- 
ouse,  and  nearly  in  front  of  it.  When  they 
warm,  your  bees  will  almost  invariably  alight  on 
lese,  where  they  can  be  managed  without  the 
;ast  trouble,  and  the  whole  business  finished  in  a 
ery  kw  minutes.  Very  often  by  rubbing  U])on 
a  little  low  balm,  you  can  make  the  swarm  at- 
leh  itself  to  just  what  limb  you  please.  We  have 
urselves  tried  this  year  after  year  with  perfect 
jccess. 


choose  their  favorite  varieties,  and  bo  certain  of 
their  kind  and  ipiality.  'I'lie  saving  of  seeds  re- 
quires hut  little  time  or  labor,  and  fre(|uently  pre- 
vents serious  troidjie  and  loss. —  6'e?i.  Farm. 


Domestic. — A  boat  passed  up  the  canal  yester- 
day freighted  with  Durham  cattle  of  both  sexes, 
direct  from  England.  The  male  was  in  fine  order, 
and  well  calculated  from  the  perfection  of  his  form 
and  the  mildness  of  his  age,  to  challenge  the  ad- 
miration of  the  farmer.  We  understand  they  are 
destined  for  Cincinnati,  which  is  another  evidence 
of  the  enlightened  views  of  the  Ohio  farmers. — 
Rahway  [JV.  J.)  Republican. 


Germination  of  Seeds. — There  is  a  complaint 
equently  made  by  those  who  purchase  their  gar- 
en  and  other  seeds,  that  they  do  not  grow ;  and 
ence  it  is  inferred  that  unripe  and  inferior  seeds 
•e  put  up  to  increase  the  sales,  and  consequently 
e  profits   of  the    gardener    and    the   seedsman, 
'his  inference  may  in  some  cases  possibly  be  cor- 
but  that  it  is  so  in  all  cases  whero  seeds  do 
ot  grow,  is  evidiiUtly  wrong ;  for  no  fact  is  more 
early  ascertained,   than  that   good    seeds  do  not 
ways  germinate.     Two  things  are  indispensable 
the  germination  of  seeds — heat  and   moisture; 
either  of  these  is   absent,  the  process  must  be 
spended,     it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
at  seeds  planted  so  deep  that  the  rays  of  the  sun 
nnot  influence  them  must  remain  in  a  state  un- 
vorable  to  their  growth  ;  and  if  planted  in  a  soil 
here  there  is  warmth  but  no  moisture,  the  same 
suit  will  ensue.     Some  seeds  have  a  coating  so 
ird  that  they  rarely  grow  under  ordinary  circum- 
ances.       The    man    who    should    condemn    his 
cust    seed   because    they  did    not    grow,  when 
anted  without  preparation,  w'onld  only  manifest 
s    ignorance:   by    pouring    boiling   water   upon 
em,  and  allowing   them    to   stand  4S   hours,  he 
ould  find    that   most  of  them  would  germinate, 
he  germination  of  beet  seed  is  much  accelerated 
d  rendered  more   certain  by  the  application  of 
ater   nearly  at   the   scalding  heat,  and  allowing 
em  to  remain  in  it  for  twelve  hours. 
The  application  of  the  above  jirinciple  may  as-. 
;t  J.  D.  ill  determining  the  cause  of  his  failure  in 
rminating  the  mangel  wurtzel.     Our  experience 
the  cultivation  ot   this    root  has  not   been  very 
tensive,  but  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  we  have 
und  no  more  difficulty  than  in  growing  the  com- 
on  beet.     In   sowing   it  we   have  rarely  had  a 
ed  fail,  and  we  have  hitherto   purchased  of  the 
edsmen.     In  all  possible  cases,  however,  farm- 
s  should  raise  their   own  seeds;  they  can   then 


The  great  Chestnut  Tree  near  mount  Etna, 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  trees  in 
the  world.  It  is  called  "The  Chesnut  Tree  of  a 
Hundred  Horses,"  from  the  following  traditionary 
tale.  Joan  of  Arragon,  when  she  visited  Mount 
Etna,  was  attended  by  her  princijial  nobility,  when 
a  heavy  shower  obliged  them  to  take  refuge  under 
the  tree,  the  immense  branches  o(  which  sheltered 
the  whole  party.  According  to  the  account  given 
of  it  by  Mr  Howel,  this  chesnut  tree  is  150  feet  in 
circumference,  and  although  quite  hollow  within, 
the  verdure  of  the  branches  is  not  affer  ted  ;  for 
this  species  of  tree,  like  the  willow  and  some  oth- 
ers, depend  upon  its  bark  for  subsisten'^e.  The 
cavity  of  this  enormous  tree  is  so  extensive,  that 
a  house  has  been  built  in  it,  and  the  inhabitants 
have  an  oven  therein,  where  they  dry  nuts,  ches- 
nuts,  almonds,  &c.,  of  which  they  make  conserves; 
but,  as  these  thoughtless  people  often  get  fuel  from 
the  tree  that  shelters  them,  it  is  feared  that  this 
natural  curiosity  will  be  destroyed  by  those  whom 
it  protects. — French  paper. 


will  be  more  successful,  and  redeem  the  ehnractei' 
of  the  crop.      It  is  true  we  have  had  liut  little  suc- 
cess with  this  crop,  but  1  am  of  the  opinion  that  if 
rightly  managed,  it  may  Ix^  as  gucc(!ssfully  culti- 
vated as  the  potato.     As  with    other  crojjs,  (i  b."i'd' 
season   may  destroy  it,  but  a  good   soil   and   right 
preparation  of  t!ic  seed  are  indispensable  to  suc- 
cess      In   1834  a  friend    sent  me  a  few  seeds,  the- 
first  I  had  cverseen.     These  seeds  were  tliorough- 
ly  soaked  at  the  time  lie  sent  them,  and  I  .so  situ- 
ated that  I  was   obliged  to  defer  planting   vhcm  a 
day  or  two  longer,  so  that  they  must  h.-tre  been  in 
soak    four  or   five;   days   before   ))lantiiic.      '1  hey 
vegetated  rpiickly,  and  were  up  in  three  day  s.     If 
the  fall  I  gathered  them  and   fed   them   to     cows. 
They  devoured  them  so   greedily  that  I  wi  vs   if^- 
diiced  to  try  them  again  the  following  seaso   n.     I 
accordingly  prejiared   some   ground,  and  to\   yards 
the  last  of  May  I  planted  the  seed   dry.     Th   e  re- 
sult was,  on  one  eighth  of  an  acre  whieh  1  ]ih 
1  never  could  find    half  a   dozen  plants.      I 
try  the  experiment  again  the  present  season, 
seed  thoroughly  soaked,  and  covered  half  an 
in  depth  with  finely  pulverized  earth. 
Yours,  &c., 
East  Bloomfield,  May  12,  1836. 


nt"d 
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BiiiTisH  Manufactories. — A  good  deal  was 
published  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  touching 
the  wretched  condition  of  the  laborers  in  these 
great  establishments  of  industry.  A  committee 
was  instituted  by  Parliament  to  inquire  into  their 
condition  on  the  sjjot.  The  investigation  appears 
to  have  been  conducted  with  care  and  fidelity. 
The  result'of  the  inquiry  was  that  the  condition  of 
the  operators  of  al!  ages  was  far  frrim  being  mis- 
erable. Their  labor  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  Adults  earn  per  day  from 
3s  6d  to  6s  6d  sterling,  and  some  more.  Their 
ein|)loymeiit  is  not  tinfavorable  to  health  or  lon- 
gevity. 

Another  fact  of  great  importance  is  announced 
— "  that  improvements  in  machinery  invariably 
increase  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  profits  of 
the  mill  owner  and  the  wages  of  the  workmen." 
With  this  improved  machinery,  the  manufacturer 
can  afford  to  pay  his  workmen  a  higher  price. 


(FromUieGenessee  Farmer.) 
SlANGEL.  WlTRTZEIi. 

Mr  Tdcker — This  root  has  attracted  much  at- 
tention here  for  the  last  two  years,  and  its  value 
as  an  article  of  food  for  stock,  as  well  as  the  great 
quantity  which  may  be  produced  from  an  acre  of 
ground,  has  induced  many  farmers  to  experiment 
uijon  its  culture.  These  experiments,  however, 
have  been  upon  a  small  scale,  and  the  result  in 
most  cases  a  total  failure.  Many  now  regard  it  as 
an  uncertain  crop,  and  the  chances  of  success  so 
small,  that  I  fear  they  will  abandon  it  i^ltogether. 
But  I  hope  the  experiments  of  the  present  year 


The  Crops. — Grass,  in  our  immediate  vicini  ty, 
is  in  very  good  condition.  The  late  rains  ha  ve 
given  it  a  rapid  growth.  One  individual,  at  leai  ^t, 
has  already  commenced  haying.  Rye,  too  we  ai  e 
informed,  h.oks  favorably.  Jn  Ware,  we  lean  n 
that  the  grass  is  yet  light;  not  so  much  rain  h.ii  ' 
fallen  there  as  here.  If  they  do  not  have  imme- 
diate wet  weather,  it  is  feared  that  the  crop  will 
be  small. — Hamp.  Got..,  June  15. 

..Thf.  Canal. — Two  boats  arrived  here  from 
New  Haven  on  Friday  evening  last,  one  freighted 
with  thirty  tons,  and  the  other  with  twenty.  They 
left,  on  return,  Monday.  We  understand  that  the 
repairs  in  th<^  canal  are  now  completed,  and  that, 
extraordinaries  excepted,  there  will  be  no  more 
interruption  to  navigation.  \  meeting  of  the  new 
canal  company  is  notified  to  be  held  at  New  Ha- 
ven next  week,  for  the  purpose  of  organization 
and  the  transaction  of  other  business.  We  hope 
to  see  a  good  business  done  on  this  "ditch  "  yet, 
notvvithstanding  all  the  sneers  that  have  been  cast 
upon  it,  if  the  muskrats  natural,  and  those  in  hu- 
man shape,  will  let  it  alone. — lb. 


A  chemist  of  the  city  of  Durham  has  lately  dis- 
covered, by  accident,  that  the  stiiig  (venom)  of  a 
wasp  or  bee  is  an  acid  which  will  yield  to  an  ap- 
plication of  powerful  alkali. 


The  fly  has  destroyed  the  wheat  crop  in  this 
section  of  the  country.  Fields  which  looked  verv 
well  a  few  weeks  ago,  will  not  be  worth  the  cuti 
ting. 

The  rye  bids  fair  for  an  average  ciyip.  The 
corn  looks  very  badly.  Owing  to  the  drouth 
about  the  time  of  plaguing,  it  d til  not  tonieup;. 
and  the  continued  rain  lor  eighteen  d/iys,  which 
succeeded,  caused  the  replanting  i;i  many  instances 
to  rot  in  the  ground. — Muncy  {Pa.)  Telegraph 
June  11. 


Col.  Rees,  of  Florida,  owner  of  a  plantatioBi 
which  was  devastated  by  the  Indians,  is  said  to, 
have  lost  $1^,000 — being  the  greatest  loss  sus.-, 
tainerl  'jjf^ny  individual  in  the  Territory, 
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Mr  Hale The  following  account  of  the  income  1  the  fami  is  given,  in  the   pioihice,  on  the  credit    in  the  fields,  in  woods,  in  the    crevices  of  rocks, 

and  expenditure  of  a  fanner,  in  England,  in  1835,    side  ;  that  is,  all  that  the  farm   |  .reduces,  and   not    and  had    plants  sent    to    him   from    abroad!     He 
may  be  worthy  the  attention  of  some  of  your  read-    the  amount  sold  after  the  living  of  Mr  T ,  the  ]  would  talk  for  hours  on  the  subject,  and    was    in 


ers,  as  it  shows  a  state  of  dejjression,  in  the  agri- 
cultural interest  of  England,  v.'hich  bears  a  strong 
contrast  with  the  present  success  of  every  kind  of 
manufacturing  industry  in  lliat  kingdouj. 
Account  of  income  and  expenditure  on  a  farm  in 
Suflx)lk,  in  the  parish  of  Dalinghoo.     The  farm 
consists  of  110  acres,  of  which  20  are  pasture — 
22  1-2   kept  in    wheat — 22  1-2  barley — 11  1-4 
clover — 11  1-4  beans  and  peas,  and  22   1-2  fal- 
low.    Stock,  6  cows,  8  oxen,  5  horses,  and  20 
sheep. 

I^•COHE. 

Pasture,  keeping  cows  which    yield  in 

butter  and  cheese  in  summer, 
''     keeping  sheep  which  yield  in  wool 

and  lambs, 
Wheat  fields  22  1-2  acres,  628  bushels, 

at  5s  a  bushel. 
Barley  fields  22  1-2  acres,  90(i  bushels, 

at  3s  a  bushel. 
Clover  fields  11  1-4  acres,  keeping  cows 

which  yield  in  butter,  «Sic.  in  winter, 
"     "  Horses  which  do   work  of  land, 

income 
Beans  and  peas  11  1-4  acres,  produce 

goes  to  horses  and  seed, 
Fallow  land  22  1-2    acres,  turnips,  fed 

by  sheep, 
Pigs  and  Poultry  give  an  income  of 
Oxen    improve    £l  each    in    growth 

and  fat, 
Apples  and  small  fruit, 


Whole  income, 

EXPENDITURE. 

Rent  ^150  0  0 

Labor,  ^  men  constantly,  at  <£30  a  year 
each, 
"       1  boy  "  15     " 

"        1  man  extra  at  harvest    5  5 
"       6  or  8  women  and    children    at 
weeding  corn  and  making  hay, 
women  at  6d  and  children  at  4il 
a  day, 
(All  the  laborers  feed  themselves.) 
Rates — Poor  rates,  £i'2  0  0 

Surveyors,  4  0  0 

Church,  5  5  0 

Tythea,  31  0  0 


^30  0  0 

20  0  0 

157  0  0 

135  0  0 

30  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

15  0  0 

8  0  0 

6  0  0 

£401  0  0 

^150  0  0 

120  0  0 

15  0  0 

5  0  0 

lessee,  and  his  family,  is  taken  out.     The   lessee    full  correspondence  with  the   learned  of  Europe ! 

He  knew  of  the  difference,  to  be  sure,  but  he  in- 
sisted that  nature  regulated  all  this  matter  and 
never  left  any  thing  to  chance. 

We  frequently  hear  of  beds  which  blossom  free- 
ly  and  yet  never  bear  fruit;  ignorant  people  at- 
tribute  the  failure  to  frost,  to  a  too  rich  or  a  too 
poor  soil  ;  and  in  facta  hundred  reasons  are  given 
for  the  loss  of  frutt.  "My  soil  is  not  suited  to 
strawberries,"  said  a  gentleman  one  day  to  Dr 
Bentley,  "and  I  am  compelled  very  reluctantly  to 
give  up  the  pleasure  of  raising  them.  I  have  tried- 
various  positions  for  their  location,  and  have  made 
experiments  with  diflTerent  kinds  of  manure,  to  no 
purpose.  I  have  tried  to  raise  them  on  rich  san- 
dy loam  and  on  poor  land,  but  if  I  get  a  crop  one 
season,  tliey  disappear  in  the  second.  Nay,  so  un. 
suited  is  my  soil  to  their  nature,  that  those  run- 
ners which  crept  under  a  fence  into  a  rich  border 
of  my  garden,  from  a  neighbor's  lied,  which  always 
bore  abundantly,  never  even  made  a  show  of  fruit- 


then  sustains  a  loss  of  £132  14  1  a  year,  besides 
the  support  of  his  ^imily.  On  the  debit  side  no 
charge  is  made  for  the  services  of  Mr  T —  him- 
self, wife  or  sons,  in  superintending  or  working 
the  farm.  One  son  is  employed  in  this  all  his 
time,  and  another  occasionally.  Mr  T.  is  a  steady 
and  judicious  man,  and  well  acquainted  with  farm- 
ing. He  possesses  some  property  ami  contrives 
to  make  up  his  losses  In  farming  by  the  business 
of  a  d  rover. 

The  above  rent,  viz.  ,£150  for  110  acres,  is  £l 
36  an  acre,  which  gives  a  value  of  ,£27  an  acre, 
at  5  per  cent,  or  £45  an  acre  at  3  per  cent.  The 
owner  of  the  land  receives  the  £130  cl.-;ar  per  an- 
num. Now  if  we  take  3  per  cent  stock  at  par. 
this  income  is  equal  to  that  which  would  he  re- 
ceived from  £4300  purchase  in  stock  ;  while  the 
tenant  lo.ses  £132  14  6  a  year,  besides  the  time 
spent  by  himself  and  family  in  the  management 
of  the  farm,  for  which  he  receives  no    equivalent, 


except  the  use  of  the  house,  which  is  worth  £35  a    ing.     You  can  look  at   them    now,  they    are   not 


year.  I  give  the  above  facts  without  comment, 
leaving  it  for  others  to  account  for  the  subversion 
of  the  old  i-elations  of  prices  which  they  indicate. 
— Bost.  Pat. 


Oil  cakes  for  feed  of  bullocks,  5000  lb. 

at  £4 
Manure    purchased,  57  tons,  at    3s6d  a 

ton, 
Tradesmen's  bills  for  ploughs,  wagons, 

gates,  harnesses  and  various  repairs, 
Seed  wheat,  22  1-2  acres,  3  bushels  an 

acre, 
"     barley,  22  1-2       "     3      "  an 

acre, 
Capital  in  stock  for  farm  and    in  uten- 
sils neecssary  to  carry  it  on  £1000 — 

interest  5  per  cent, 


15  0  0 


-  72  0  0 
20  0  0 
9  9  6 
50  0  0 
16  11  6 
10  2  6 

50  0  0 


Whole  expenditure,  £533  14  6 

Income  £401  0  0 

Balance,  132  14  6 

533   14  6 

In  the  foregoing  account  the  whole  income  of 


We  copy  some   interesting   suggestions    to-day 
on  the  cultivation  of  Strawberries  from  the  essay 
of  an  English  gentleman  in  this  country. —  J\/'ew- 
ark  Daily  Mv. 
STRAWBEnRIES— BARREN  AND  BEARING. 

This  fruit  is  certainly  quite  as  fine  here,  as  in 
Enn-land.  We  have  the  real  Hautbois  —  that 
Queen  among  strawberries — of  which  v,;ry  few 
people  in  this  country  have  eaten,  for  the  fruit 
which  is  so  called  by  many  gardeners,  is  not  the 
true  Hautbois,  although  it  be  a  little  like  it  in  per- 
fume. What  is  in  general  thought  to  be  Haut- 
bois is  nothing  more  than  the  Alpine,  a  small  light 
red  strawberry,  which  falls  from  the  stem  as  easi- 
ly as  the  raspberry  does ;  the  real  Hautbois,  how- 
ever, does  not  ripen  well  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
slate  of  New  York. 

Independently  of  the  slight  apprcach  to  the  per- 
fume ofthe  Hautbois,  the  Al|iine  plant  resembles 
it  in  the  shape  and  peculiarity  of  leaf,  which  is 
deep  green,  glossy  and  crimped.  In  fact,  the 
leaves  of  both  are  exactly  alike  excepting  in  size 
thetruellautbois  being  twice  as  large  as  the  Al- 
pine. The  flowers  ofthe  latter  are  very  different, 
the  male  and  female  flowers  are  on  separate  plants. 
The  female  blossoms  can  easily  be  distinguished 
from  the  others  ;  the  former  appeared  like  a  green 
turf,  witli  small  yellow  dots  around  the  base  of 
the  circumference.  The  male  flowers  are  studded 
with  stamens,  about  a  third  of  an  inch  long,  hav- 
ing little  yellow  heads  filled  with  the  farina. 

The  fact  is  so  settled  and  certain,  respecting  the 
sexes  of  plants,  that  it  is  almost  absurd  to  enter 
into  any  argument  about  it  ;  yet  so  much  igno- 
rance and  carelessness  prevail  among  the  cultiva- 
tors of  strawberries,  that  the  knowledge  which 
men  of  science  have  obtained  is  of  no  avail.  I 
once  heard  a  gentleman  say  that  his  strawberry 
plants  always  bore  fruit  and  that  no  care  was  taken 
to  observe  the  due  proportion  of  barren  and  bear- 
ing blossoms  !  This  person  was  a  botanist  —  a 
closet  botanist  —  one  who  used  to  pickup  flowers 


quite  out  of  blossom. 

Dr  Bentley  examined  the  plants  —  they  were 
all  males.  He  then  went  to  the  neighbor's  gar- 
den, and  saw  there,  likewise,  that  there  were  very 
few  bearing  plants.  "You  will  not  have  many 
.strawberries  this  year,"  said  the  Doctor  to  the  gar- 
dener. 

"  Oh !  you  are  mistaken,"  said  the  latter, 
"There  was  the  greatest  show  of  blossoms  I 
ever  saw,  and  there  has  been  no  frost  to  hurt 
them." 

<i  VVell  — take  my  word  for  it,  my  friend,"  said 
the  Doctor,  that  this  bed  will  not  give  you  six 
quarts  of  strawbeuiies  this  year,  and  if  you  do  not 
weed  out  all  the  plants  that  bear  these  blossoms  " 
—  pulling  up  some  male  blossoms  —  "  and  fill  in 
the  vacancies  with  plants  of  tliiskind" — shewing 
him  the  female  blossom — "you  will  have  no  fruit 
at  all  next  summer." 

The  man  sneered  at  the  Doctor  —  he  had  but 
few  strawberries,  as  was  predicted,  and  the  next 
sununer,  about  the  time  that  he  expected  the  fruit 
to  set,  not  seeing  any,  he  dug  up  the  bed  and 
made  a  new  one  ! 

A  strawberry  bed  never  will  fail  in  any  kind  of 
soil,  if  the  proportion  of  bearing  and  nnbearing 
plants  be  as  one  ofthe  latter  to  ten  ofthe  former. 
Excess  of  rain  or  drought,  cold  or  heat,  may  in- 
jure the  size  and  flavor  ofthe  berries,  but  straw- 
berries there  will  be  great  numbers,  if  not  of  good 
quality. 

You  may  recollect  when  school  boys,  that  for 
two  successive  years  wo  had  no  strawberries  in 
what  we  called  our  own  little  garden.  We 
thought  we  ha<l  "killed  them  with  kindness,"  as 
we  were  constantly  working  among  them  and 
keeping  them  free  from  weeds.  'I'he  plants  grew 
well  and  blossomed  well,  but  they  did  not  re- 
ward our  care,  for  they  gave  tis  no  fruit.  I  now 
know  that  all  the  plants  must  have  been  of  one 
kind. 

Mr  Thorn  sent  to  a  gentleman  in  Burlington 
for  some  plants  of  the  Higbee  strawberry.  '1  hey 
arrived  in  good  order  after  a  fine  August  rain  of 
two  days,  and  the  next  May  they  were  all  in  flow- 
er— but  there  was  not  a  female  plant  among  them. 
Two  or  three  runners  had  been  set  apart  by  them- 
selves to  give  runners  for  a  new  bed  :  from  these 
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runners,  which  hapi)ened  to  be  all  males,  tlio 
plants  wliicli  were  sent  to  ]\Ir  Thorn  had  been  ta- 
ken. IMr  Thorn  did  not  find  out  the  cause  of  his 
misfortune  until  our  good  Doctorsaw  the  blossoms; 
ot'course  the  whole  bed  lind  to  be  dug  up.  Iftlioy 
had  been  female  plants,  it  would  have  only  been 
necessary  to  take  up  every  tenth  plant  and  depos- 
ite  n  Iiarren  plant  in  its  place. 

The  male  plants  of  certain  kinds  of  strawberries 
are  more  apt  to  send  out  runners,  than  the  female. 
For  instance:  in  the  Higbee,  the  male  plants  wo\ild 
soon  cover  the  bed  with  their  ruimers  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  females,  whereas  in  the  real,  dark 
brown  Hautbois,  the  female  plants  are  strongest 
and  completely  occupy  the  ground. 

The  best  plan  therefore  is  to  have  a  few  plants 
of  both  se.\es  in  different  places,  that  a  proper  |iro- 
portion  of  eacli  may  be  taken  to  make  a  new  bod. 
This  precaution  is  necessary  with  the  Hautbois, 
because  there  is  no  difference  in  the  shape  of  the 
leaf,  and  of  course  we  never  could  tell  the  male 
from  the  female,  unless  the  plant  were  in  blossom. 
But  in  the  Higbee,  or  large  solid  preserving  straw- 
berry, the  case  is  different,  the  latter  being  round- 
er, fallea,  thicker,  of  a  paler  green,  more  cramped, 
and  less  glossy.  A  practiced  eye  can  tell  the  dif- 
ferenoe  between  them  immediately. 

One  reason  why  the  Chili  strawberry  is  said  to 
be  a  ''  she  bearer,"  is  because  the  barren  plants  soon 
predominate.  But  if  one  steady  course  be  pursued, 
there  will  be  no  trouble  with  the  cultivation  of 
any  of  thosj  strawberries  which  have  male  and  fe- 
male blossoms  in  different  plants. 

A  strawberry  bed,  well  managed,  must  never 
have  a  single  runner  in  it.  The  plants  should  be 
fourteen  inches  apart  each  way,  if  in  a  private 
garden;  but  if  the  fruit  be  for  sale,  then  they 
should  be  ten  inches  apart  in  one  direction,  and 
three  feet  in  the  other,  so  as  to  allow  the  hand 
])Iough  to  be  used  between  the  rows.  This  hand 
plough  will  save  a  great  deal  of  labor,  as  three 
men,  (horses  will  not  do)  will  turn  over  more 
ground,  and  more  effectually,  in  one  hour  than 
these  three  men  could  do  in  twelve  with  the 
spade. 

When  the  first  season  is  over,  Dr.  Bentley,  with 
a  garden  tool,  called  a  half  moon  cutter,  has  all 
the  dead  and  broken  leaves,  as  well  as  the  rim- 
ners  cut  off  close  to  the  plant.  Ihe  hand-plough 
is  then  used,  and  thus  the  plants  have  time  to  re- 
cover from  the  tugging,  and  pulling,  and  tramp- 
ling which  they  have  undergone  during  the  peri- 
od of  yielding  fruit. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  HORSES. 

The  feeding  of  horses  is  a  thing  which  for  the 
most  part  is  indifferently  attended  to  in  this  coun- 
try, and  indeed  the  system  of  feeding  which  has 
been  adopted,  is  but  ill  calculated  to  [)reserve  these 
noble  animals  in  full  health  and  unimpaired 
in  strength  and  vigor  of  body.  With  many  plan- 
ters and  farmers,  nothing  but  corn  and  oats,  in 
the  whole  grain  are  doled  out  from  one  end  of 
the  year  to  the  other.  Now  these  are  each  high- 
ly nutritious  and  excellent  substances,  and  well 
calculated  to  sustain  horses  under  long  continued 
and  laborious  work,  but  then  are  they  not  too 
both  too  heating  to  the  blood,  and  too  difficult  of 
digestion  to  be  given  without  change  dining  the 
whole  year?  Would  it  not  be  better,  putting  the 
saving  out  of  question,  to  reduce  those  grains  to 
something  like   digestible   substances.     Whether 


the  horse  be  fed  upon  corn  or  oats,  in  the  whole 
grain,  they  necossarily  void  a  large  j)ortion  of 
them  in  precisely  the  same  -itate  in  which  they 
arc;  received  into  his  stomiich.  This  fact  is  too 
well  established  to  be  doni(!<l  nt  this  late  day,  and 
hence  it  follows  that  all  ]iortions  of  gr.'.ins  which 
arc  eaten  by  the  horse  ancl  not  digested,  serve  but 
to  irritate  the  coat  of  his  stomach,  inflame  his 
blood,  and,  by  necessary  consequences,  disease  the 
whole  system.  The  health  of  a  man's  family  is 
very  properly  said  to  be  dependent  as  much  U[)on 
his  cook  as  upon  any  other  earthly  agent,  whether 
referable  to  pliysical  or  atniosi)heric  causes.  Writ- 
ers upo:!  human  lieallh  invariably  recommend 
plaiimcss  of  diet,  moderation  of  eating,  exercise, 
and  general  temperance,  and  the  substances  which 
are  most  earnestly  commended  to  favor,  are  those 
which  aflord  the  most  l)!and  nutrition,  and  which 
arc  easiest  of  conversion  into  chyle.  If  these  rec- 
ommendations hold  good  with  res]iect  to  hunjan 
diet,  we  would  ask  arc  not  the  same  general  laws 
of  nature  applicable  to  the  horse  ?  If  man  lives 
luxuriantly  and  feeds  upon  high  seasoned  and  lus- 
cious food,  the  chances  are  as  ten  to  one  against 
him  that  he  will  get  the  gout,  or  some  inflaumia- 
tory  disease  ;  and  if  he  feeds  upon  substances  dif- 
ficult of  digestion,  he  is  just  as  sure  to  be  visited 
with  that  worse  than  pestilent  distemyier  —  the 
dyspepsia.  Ah  1  but  would  you  compare  the 
horse  to  man  ?  we  think  we  hear  some  one  ask  ; 
and  lest  our  motives  may  be  i7iistaken,  we  will 
take  the  liberty  of  replying  to  the  query  in  ad- 
vance of  its  being  solenmly  put  on  us.  We  do 
not  compare  the  horse  to  the  man,  but  we  hold  it 
as  of  a  truth  which  admits  not  of  contradiction  — 
that  all  the  alimentary  substances,  to  be  profitable 
to  the  stomach  of  either  man  or  horse,  shoidd  be 
not  only  nutritious  and  bland,  but  should  be  eaten 
in  that  state  in  wl^ieh  it  is  best  calculated  to  un- 
dergo the  digestive  process.  Mastication  does 
much  to  prepare  the  food  of  the  horse  for  that  op- 
eration ;  but  the  evidences  which  are  afforded  by 
the  substances  voided  by  this  animal,  iticontestably 
show  that  it  fails  most  lamentably  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  highly  necessary  work.  In  England 
where  the  management  of  stock  generally,  and 
particularly  of  the  horse,  is  reduced  to  a  matter 
of  science,  but  few  intelligent  feeders  think  of 
giving  food  to  that  animal  iu  an  uncrushed  state  ; 
nor  do  they  confine  them  to  grain  feeding  alone, 
and  for  the  assigned  reason,  that  it  is  too  heating. 
Potatoes  and  rata  baga  form  a  part  of  the  f  ed  of 
studs  of  most  English  country  gentlemen  :  by 
which  means  they  keep  their  horses  in  better 
health  ;  the  occasional  feeding  with  roots  serving 
to  open  their  bowels,  cool  their  blood,  determine 
the  secretions  to  the  surface,  render  the  skin 
loose,  and  the  hair  silky  and  healthy.  We  have 
said  that  independently  of  the  saving  which  is  thus 
effected,  the  other  reasons  are  sufficient  to  justify 
a  resort  to  practice,  and  wo  would  ask  are  not  the 
melioration  with  the  animal  to  which  we  have 
just  alluded,  sufficient  of  itself,  to  make  it  an  ob- 
ject worthy  of  every  consideration  ?  We  think  it 
is,  and  should  be  rejoiced  to  find  that  our  sugges- 
tions were  improved  upon  by  Americam  horse 
owners,  for  we  honestly  believe  that  infinite  good 
both  to  the  master  and  beast  would  inevitably  re- 
sult from  it. —  Farmer  and  Gardener. 


The  ladies  of  Barre  have  formed  a  "social- 
knitting-sewing-braiding-palra-leaf-benevolent-so- 
cietv." 


Preskrvimg  BuTTF.n. —  Believing  that  butter 
may  be  kept  sweet  and  good  in  our  climate,  al- 
most any  length  of  time,  if  properly  maimfactur- 
cd,  and  well  taken  care  of,  in  order  to  test  the  va- 
lidity of  this  oiiinicin,  we  had  two  pots  put  down 
one  in  .Tune,  and  tbi;  other  in  August,  1834,  ami 
on  probing  them  with  a  Iryer,  while  |)cmiing  this 
article,  the  butter  is  founci  perfectly  sweet,  and 
seems  to  retain  most  of  its  original  flavor  and 
freshness.  We  design  to  send  both  pots  to  Bos- 
ton next  full,  with  a  view  of  having  its  mode  of 
manufacture,  and  method  of  preservation,  judged 
of  by  the  butter  tasters  of  that  notable  city. 

In  the  manufactming  process,  no  water  is  per- 
mitted to  come  in  contact  with  the  cream  or  but- 
ter—  because  it  is  believed  that  water  and  ])ar- 
ticulnrly  soft  water,  dissipates  much  of  the  fine 
Havor  that  gives  to  butter  its  high  value.  The 
Orange  co.  Dairy  Women  say,  "  give  us  good 
hard  water  and  we  wi  1  make  good  butter,"  for 
the  reason,  probably,  that  it  abstracts  less  of  the 
aroma  from  the  butter  than  soft  water.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  cream  may  be  regulated  by  cold 
or  hot  water  put  into  a  tub,  in  which  the  churn 
may  be  plunged.  Ifthe  cream  is  clean,  it  needs, 
no  washing;  and  if  the  butter  is  dirty,  water  will 
not  clean  it. 

Nothing  but  good  well  pulverized  salt  is  usci) 
in  preserving  the  butter  ;  this  is  all  mixed,  and 
all  ilissolved,  in  the  mass,  before  the  butter  has  its 
second,  thorough,  and  final  working  \yith  the  but- 
ter ladle,  and  which  is  not  finished  till  all  the  but- 
termilk is  expelled. 

To  avoid  all  taint  from  the  butter  vessels,  and 
the  better  to  exclude  it  from  the  'air,  which  soon 
injures  it,  the  butter  is  packed  close  in  clean  stone 
jars,  and  when  nearly  filled,  is  covered  with  a 
strong  brine,  rendered  pure  by  previous  belling, 
skimming  and  settling,  in  2C  months  this  brine 
has  been  twice  renewed,  on  the  appearance  of  a 
film  upon  the  surface  of  the  old  jjickle.  To  pre- 
serve butter,  air  an<l  water,  and  heat  above  65  or 
70  degrees,  are  to  be  guarded  against  as  much  as 
possible.  The  brine  upon  the  surface  does  not 
])enetrate  the  mass,  nor  while  sweet  taint  it  ;  but 
it  thoroughly  excliules  the  air. —  Cultivator. 


Raising  Ducks  and  Turkeys. —  In  the  Agricul- 
turist of  last  year  appeared  two  articles,  one  on 
the  best  mode  of  raising  ducks,  and  the  other  on 
turkeys.  Two  seasons  have  since  passed  away, 
and  the  writer  of  this  has  been  enabled  to  test  the 
efficacy  of  those  directions  ;  and  in  every  instance 
that  has  come  under  his  knowledge,  they  have 
been  attended  with  perfect  success.  The  direc- 
tions for  raising  ducks  were  to  feed  them  on  ani- 
mal food  and  keep  them  tlry.  Individuals  who 
have  adopted  this  plan,  have  sent  to  our  markets 
from  500  to  700  ducks  of  the  finest  kinds,  and 
they  have  had  no  diseases  among  them,  and  found 
no  difficulty  in  raising  them. 

Two  or  three  individuals  who  tried  the  experi- 
ments of  driving  their  turkeys,  when  young  to  a 
distance  from  the  house,  where  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  insects  are  found,  and  feeding  and  housing 
them  in  the  inanncr  directed  in  the  Agriculturist, 
have  stated,  that  they  have  raised  from  one  him- 
dred  to  three  hundred  tin"keys,  ami  have  pronounc- 
ed it  to  be  a  method,  which  of  all  others  they  be- 
lieve best  calcidated  to  be  attended  with  success. 
—  Southern  Agriculturist. 

The  Ohio  and  Chesapeake  Canal  gave  way  at 
Georgetown  on  Thursday.     Damages  $30,000. 
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PAHMERS'    WORK. 

Thi;  Season. —  The  prospects  of  thu  season  are  nol 
very  flalteriiTg  at  present,  but  we  linpe  the  apprehensions 
of  some,  wlio  prophecy  nothing  hut  evil,  may  not  he  re- 
alized to  the  extent  of  their  forebodings.  It  is  true  that 
Indian  corn  has  adismal  appearance,  where  ithas  appear- 
ed at  all,  and  that  some  kinds  of  garden  seeds  liave  rot- 
ted in  this  vicinity  withour  germinating.  The  southern 
papers  give  us  lamentable  stories  of  blighted  crops  and 
blasted  liopes.  We  might  fill  our  paper  with  details  of 
this  kind,  hut  shall  piesent  only  a  few  brief  extracts 
from  them. 

The  Philadelphia  Price  Current  of  the  11  th  inst.  states 
that  the  wheat  crop  in  the  interior  of  that  State  has  sus- 
tained great  injury,  and  in  some  places  been  nearly  des- 
troyed by  the  Fly.  The  prospect  is  also  quite  unfavor- 
able fir  an  average  crop  of  Rye  and  Corn.  In  some  sec- 
tions the  grub  worm  has  been  very  destructive.  The 
National  Gazette  asserts  as  follows  : 

A  letter  from  Reading,  dated  June  7th,  says,  "  It  lias 
now  rained  with  us  fifteen  days,  but  as  to  its  benefiting 
tlie  crops,  particularly  the  wlieat  it  is  all  idle.  I  am  now 
confident  tlicre  will  not  be  a  quarter  crop  in  Berks 
county." 

A  second  letter  says  :  "  The  wheat  crop  is  daily  be- 
coming worse  and  worse ;  the  ravages  of  the  fly  are  very 
great." 

A  third  letter  of  the  3J  of  June,  written  by  a  person  a 
few  miles  out  f  om  Reading,  in  Berks  county,  states, 
that  "in  that  neighborhood  some  farmers  are  ploughing 
up  their  wheat  fields  —  some  pasturing  them,  and  others 
manuring  them,  and  many  purchasing  wheat  for  seed 
for  the  ensuing  crop.' ' 

From  Bucks,  Montgomery,  Lehigh,  Northampton, 
Lancaster,  Lebanon,  York,  Cumberland,  and  oih«r  ad- 
joining counties  of  Pennsylvania,  throughout  Mary- 
land, not  only  in  the  ferule  western  counties  but  all 
Lower  Maryland,  both  shores  of  the  bay  —  tliroughoul 
the  rich  wheat  raising  districts  of  Western  Virginia,  find 
in  Lnvver  Virginia,  south  of  the  James  river,  the  same 
calamity  is  to  be  deplored.  What  the  prospect  is  in  Low- 
er Virginia,  between  James  river  and  Potomac,  we  are 
rot  informed. 

The  Money  Telegraph  of  jQne  lltli  says  "  The  fly 
has  destroyed  the  wheat  crop  in  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try. Fields  which  looked  very  well  a  few  weeks  ago, 
will  not  be  worth  the  cutting.  Tlie  rye  bids  fair  for  an 
average  crop.  The  corn  looks  very  bad.  Owing  to  tlie 
drought  about  the  time  of  planting,  it  did  not  come  up, 
and  the  continued  rain  f)r eighteen  days  which  succeed- 
ed, caused  the  replanting,  in  many  instances  to  rot  in 
the  gnmud." 

Aciounts  similar  to  the  above  are  received  from  every 
section  of  the  Union,  and  though  we  hope  that  fear  has 
roagnilied  both  existing  and  prospective  evils,  there  must 
be  cause  for  every  provident  farmer  to  make  the  most 
of  every  method  of  providing  food  for  man  and  beast  be 
fore  we  are  overtaken  by  another  long  and  inclement 
winter.  If  our  grain  crops  fall  esse  nlially  short,  we 
fear  there  is  no  adequate  resource  but  from  importation, 
but  food  for  cattle  may  yet  be  obtained,  and  roots  such 
as  riita  baga  and  turnips,  may,  with  the  common  bless- 
ings of  Providence  be  ruised  in  such  quantities  as  to  ban- 
ish want  from  the  habitations  of  the  industrious  cultiva- 


Among  the  substitutes  fof  hay  whicii  have  been  found 
useful,  Indian  corn  is  probably  to  be  preferred  to  any 
other.  An  Jlddress  to  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  by 
the  late  Col.  Pickering  contains  the  followiiig  remarks 
upon  this  subject ; 

"  Every  farmer  knows  how  eagerly  cat  tie  devour  the 
entire  plant  of  Indian  corq  in  its  green  state;  and  land 
in  good  condition  will  produce  heavy  crops  of  it.  Some 
years  ago,  just  when  the  cars  were  in  the  milk,  I  cut 
close  to  the  ground  the  plants  growing  on  a  measured 
space,  equal  as  I  judged  to  the  average  product  of  the 
whole  piece  ;  and  found  that,  at  the  same  rate,  an  acre 
would  yield  twelve  tons  of  green  fodder;  probably  a 
richer  and  more  nourishing  food  thnn  any  other  known 
to  the  husbandman.  And  this  quantity  was  the  growth 
of  less  than  four  months." 

*  «  »  (1  It  has  appeared  to  me  tliat  the  sort  called 
sweet  corn,  yields  stalks  of  richer  juice  than  the  common 
yellow  corn.  It  is  also  more  disposed  to  multiply  suck- 
ers, an  additional  recommendation  to  it,  when  planted 
to  be  cut  in  a  green  state  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  es- 
pecially for  milch  cows,  and  the  lime  of  planting  may  be 
so  regulated  as  to  furnisli  supplies  of  food  just  when  the 
pastures  usually  fail.  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
any  other  green  food  will  alford  butter  of  equal  excel- 
lence." • 

Col.  Pickering  recommended  planting  northern  corn 
in  prefirence  to  southern  corn,  when  fodder  is  the  ob- 
ject. He  observed  that  "  the  green  stalks  ofour  north- 
ern corn  are  in^omparab'y  sweeter  than  those  of  the 
Southern  States,  at  least  when  both  sorts  are  grown  in 
the  North." 

Corn  intended  for  fodder  may  be  sowed,,  either  broad 
cast  or  in  drills  The  former  is  the  least  trouble,  the  lat- 
ter will  give  the  greatest  produce,  and  leave  the  soil  in 
the  best  order.  If  the  land  on  which  you  propose  to 
raise  your  corn  is  mowing,  or  pasture,  fresh  ploughed  for 
the  purpose,  broad  cast  sowing  will  be  best,  as  the  sod 
after  being  turned  over  should  not  be  disturbed,  and  there 
will  not,  probably,  be  much  to  apprehend  from  weeds. 
If  you  sow  broad  cast,  from  3  to  3  1-2  bushels  to  an  acre 
are  recommended,  though  some  say  a  large  quantity  will 
be  still  better.  If  in  drills  you  will  run  light  furrows 
about  three  feet  asunder,  three  or  four  inches  deep,  and 
drop  the  seed  corn  in  the  furrows  about  as  thick  as  peas 
are  sown  for  field  cultivation.  The  seed  may  bo  cover- 
ed with  the  plough  ;  and  a  harrow  drawn  lengthwise  of 
the  furrows  followed  by  a  toller  ("if  you  have  one)  or 
perhaps  yourliarrowturned  bottom  upwards  for  want  of 
a  roller  will  complete  the  planting. 


"  Honor  to  ichom  honor,"  S,'C. —  At  a  recent  Conven- 
tion of  the  Whig  party  at  Utica,  Hon.  Jf.sse  Bukl,  so 
well  known  for  his  labors  in  the  cause  of  Agriculture  and 
Domestic  Improvement,  was  nominated  for  the  ofKce  of 
Governor, 

MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICUI.TURAL.  SOCIETY, 

Saturday,  June  18,  IVSIi. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  11  o'clock.  A  letter  was  read 
announcing  n  donation  of  a  painting,  from  John  J 
Low,  Esq  for  the  decoration  of  the  hall. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Walker, it  was  voted  that  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  he  presented  to  John  J.  Low,  Esq.  for  a 
valuable  donation  of  a  painting,  representing  fruits,  in 
an  elegant  frame,  and  that  the  same  be  suspended  in  the 
Society's  Hall. 

Various  kinds  of  melon  seeds  were  received  and  dis- 
tributed, being  forwarded  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Pierpont  from 
Constantinople.     Adjourned  for  two  weeks. 


FRUITS. 

From  the  President,  E.  Vose,  Esq.  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  Early  Virginia  and  Royal  Scarlet  Strawber- 
ries. 

Very  large  and  fine  Keen's  Seedling,  from  Thomas 
Hastings,  East  Cambridge  Also,  Keen's  Seedling,  large 
and  handsome,  from  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  Brighton.  Roy- 
al Scarlet's  from  Hovey  &  Co. 

For  the  Committee, 

P.  B.  HOVEY,  Jr. 


(For  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
Mr  Fessenden; —  In  conversation  with  a  friend,  a 
short  time  since,  he  observed  that  when  a  boy  he  lived 
in  the  country  with  his  grandmother,  who  as  an  article 
of  domestic  economy  was  always  supplied  with  a  sugar 
made  from  the  juice  of  apples.  He  was  only  able  to 
state  the  fact,  the  process  he  knew  nothing  about.  Would 
any  of  your  readers  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  whether 
anything  of  that  sort  is  made  nowadays  and  the  method 
of  procuring  it  and  as  an  offset  I  will  give  him  the  fol- 
lowing recipe  for  making  a  first  rate  writing  ink. 

Take  8  lbs.  of  ground  logwood,  4  lbs.  pulverized  nut 
galls,  2  1-2  lbs.  copperas,  1-2  lb.  gumarabic;  put  the 
whole  into  a  copper  kettle,  add  12  galls,  of  pure  rain  or 
river  water,  4  galls,  of  first  rate  cider  vinegar ;  let  the 
whole  remain  over  the  fire  two  hours.  But  be  very  care- 
ful not  toletit  boil;  you  may  then  pour  the  contents  of 
the  kettle  into  a  tub  or  any  open  vessel  and  stir  it  two  or 
three  times  a  day  and  it  is  fit  for  use.  If  it  should  not  be 
thick  enough  you  may  add  a  little  more  but  not  too  much- 
if  you  do  the  ink  will  not  flow  , easy,  as  the  coarse  parti- 
cles may  be  suspended  and  clog  the  pen. 

N.  B.  Many  persons  suppose  that  ink  should  look  black 
the  moment  it  is  written  with,  but  not  so,  the  ink  should 
be  of  a  blue  black  at  first  and  turn  darker  in  a  day  or  iwo 
bccnuac  am  it  dries.  It  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  atmos- 
phere, which  gives  it  a  proper  color. 

Yours,  E.T. 


New  Model  FOR  Railroads.— We  have  lately  seen 
a  new  model  for  Railroads,  invented  by  R.  H.  Eddy,  Esq. 
to  prevent  the  obstructions  which  now  interrupt  their 
operations  in  the  shape  of  snow,  &c.  It  consists  of  stone 
uprights,  sunk  six  feet  in  the  ground,  and  projecting 
two  feet  out,  on  which  rest  jointed  timbei-s  for  the  rails 
to  run  on.  These  timbers  are  preserved  from  any  lateral 
pressure  by  oak  braces  morticed  into  them.  The  rails 
are  to  be  secured  in  a  different  manner  from  that  at  pres- 
ent employed,  by  which  the  wheel  may  have  several 
inches  width  of  rim,  and  thus  there  be  no  fear  of  running 
ofFthe  track.  The  railroad,  thus  elevated  two  feet  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  will  be  free  from  snow,  and  cat- 
tle cannot  walk  between  the  rails.  This  plan  appears 
to  be  perfectly  feasible  — Daily  Herald. 

An  Englishman  has  just  erected,  on  the  river  Theiss 

in  Hungary,  a  mill  in  the  form  of  a  colossal  man the 

head  being  the  dwelling  house,  the  eyes  the  windows  the 
nose  the  chimney,  and  the  machinery  in  the  body,  driv- 
en by  a  stream  of  water  in  a  canal,  in  the  form  of  an  im- 
mense bottle  emptying  into  his  mouth. — Daily  Times. 

A  fire  was  raging,  at  the  last  accounts, in  the  woods  of 
Searsburgh,  Vermont,  and  was  spreading  towards  Wil- 
mington. Three  dwelling  houses,  a  barn,  two  saw  mills, 
and  two  bridges,  had  already  been  consumed  in  its  pro- 
gress.— Jb. 

The  editor  of  the  Pawtucket  Chronicle  has  had  a  mess 
of  green  peas,  and  he  talks  of  it  as  forming  a  new  era  in 
his  life— /t. 
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Mansfield  Coal  Mines. — There  are  two  mines  in  Mans- 
field, near  the  junction  of  tlie  Taunton  Rail  Road,  with 
the  Boston  and  rrovidcnce  Rail  Road,  on  both  of  which 
works  are  now  in  progress,  which  will  sonn  test  thf'ir 
productiveness.  Coal  of  a  very  good  quality  has  been 
taken  from  both.  One  of  them,  belonging  to  the  Mans- 
field Coal  Company,  has  been  explored  to  a  depth  of 
more  than  twenty  feet  from  the  surface,  the  vein  de- 
scending at  a  rate  of  about  one  foot  in  four.  On  the 
other  mine  on  which  works  liave  been  commenced  by 
the  Massachusetts  Mining  Company,  a  perpendicular 
shaA  has  been  sunk,  which  strikes  a  vein  of  coal  at  a 
depth  of  about  20  feet.  Twenty  or  thirty  ton  of  coal 
have  been  already  r^iised.  On  this  mine  a  steam  en- 
gine is  employed,  which  is  worked  by  coal  from  the 
mine,  and  it  operates  well.  We  learn  from  a  gentloman 
who  has  visited  both  mines,  that  the  prospects  are 
highly  flattering.  He  has  favored  us  with  specimens 
of  coal  from  each  of  the  mines. — Boston  Patriot. 


BRIGHTON  MARKET,— Monday,  June  21,  183G. 
Ile|iorIed  Cor  Ilie  Daily  Advertiser  &  Patriot. 
At  market  258  Beef  Cattle,  1.5  pairs  Working  Oxen 
20  Cows  and  Calves  530  Sheep  and  Lamhs,  and  175 
Swine.  A  few  Beef  Cattle  and  the  Swine  have  been 
before  reported. 

Prices.  Beef  Cattle. — Higher  prices  were  obtained 
for  a  like  quality,  and  better  Cattle  were  at  marker  than 
any  we  noticed  last  week.  We  quote  a  few  extra  and 
verS  fine  at  8  25  a  8  50  ;  1st  quality  7  50  a  8  ;  second 
quality  6  75  a  7  25  ;  third  quality  6  a  G  50. 

Working  Oxen. — We  were  not  informed  the  price  of 
any  sale- 
Cows  and  Calve^— Saks  at  $15,   19,  23,  37  50,    30 
and  35. 

Sheep  and  Lambs— Lots  were  sold  at  2  25,2  50,2 
67,  2  75  and  $3. 

Swine — Several  lots  large  Hogs,  more  than  h.ilf  Bar- 
rowSj  sold  at  6,  C  1-4,  and  6  1-2 ;  selected  at  6  1-2  and 
7  1-2.     At  retail,  7.  and  7  1-2 ;  small   Shoats  8  and  9. 


FANEUIL.  HALL  VEGETABLE  xMARKET, 

Wednesday,  June  22,  183(1. 
Green  Peas,  2,00  per  bushel.  Turnips,  8  to  10  cts. 
per  bunch.  Cucumbers,  2,00  to  3,00  pet  dozen.  Let- 
tuce, 3  to  4  cts.  per  head.  Radishes,  3  to  4  cts.  per 
bunch.  Onions,  3  to  6  cts.  per  bunch.  Rhubarb,  4  to 
5  cts.  per  pound.  Asparagus,  6  to  8  cts.  per  bunch. 
Strawberries,  2s3  to  3s  per  box.  Gooseberries,  Is  to 
20  cts.  p2r  box.     A  fi^  Cherries  at  market. 


1,00. 
■   edition,  a 


AGRICXJL.TURAI.  BOOKS. 

Farmer's  Library  in  3  volumes,  cnnsisting  of  the  American 
Gardener,  by  Thos.  G.  Fessenden,  the  American  Orchardist, 
by  Wiliam  Kenrick,  and  the  Complete  Fanner,  by  Thos.  3. 
Fessenden.  These  are  bound  to  match,  at  g^  lor  the  set,  or 
/ill  be  sold  separately  for  gl  each  voli 

Uuffin's  Essay  on  Calcareous  Manun 

Chaplal's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  ne 
reat  value,  price  1,25. 

The  American  Fariier,  pi  ice  75  cts. 

Mrs  Child's  Frugal  Housewife,  50  cts. 

Kcnrick's  American  Silk  Grower's  Guide,  42  cts. 

Cobb's  Silk  Manual,  SO  cts. 

Comstock's  do.  SO  cts. 

Forsyth  on  Fruit  Trees. 

M'ftlahon's  American  Gardener. 

Loudon's  Complete  Works. 

And  will  be  supplied  to  order  any  work  upon  subjects  con- 
ecled  with  Agricuiture,  Horticulture  and  Rural  Eccnomy. 

Jui.e  22. 


COCOONS   WAKTED, 

The  nroprietor.s  of  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  connected 
111  Ihe  New  England  Farmer,  are  ready  lo  purchase  Silk 
iccioiis  in  any  quantity  for  which  the  highest  market  price 
,11  be  paid.  June  22. 


nilLLET   SB  ED. 


For  sale,  a  few  bushels  of  «ery  superior   Millet  Seed,  at  the 
•.w  Cngland  .Seed  Store,  Nos.  51  and  62,  North  Market  St. 


June  ?2, 


BIRD  SEEDS. 

For  sale  at  the  New  Englaiul  Seed   Store.    Canary  Seed, 
Rape  Seed,  Heuip  Seed  and  maw  Seed  for  sick  birds. 
Jude22. 


HEMP  SEED. 

Just  received,  100  bushels  prime  and  fresh  Hemp  Seed, 
vvliich  will  bo  sold  low,  at  Ihe  New  England  Seed  Store,  Nos. 
51  and  52  North  Market  street,  Boston.  June  1. 


FAUDI  FOR    SALE, 

For  sale  a  Farm  in  Ked:oid,Counly  of  Middlesex,  17  miles 
from  Boston  and  10  from  Lowell,  containing  104  acres  inclu- 
ding about  15  acres  covereil  with  a  valuable  growth  of  wood 
which  lias  been  preserved  wiib  great  care  for  the  last  20 years, 
Ihe  garden  contains  about  3  acres  under  Ihe  highest  culliva- 
lioii  and  is  furnished  with  a  great  variety  of  flowers  and 
shrubs  which  have  been  collected  at  much  labor  and  expense; 
attached  to  the  garden  is  a  Green  House  filled  with  thrifty 
bearing  Grape  Vines,  and  choice  and  valuable  plants  which 
will  be  sold  or  not  as  the  purchaser  may  choose.  The  Farm 
is  iintler  good  cultivation  and  together  with  the  Garden  is 
stocked  willi  the  choicest  Fruits,  such  as  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  Quinces,  Plums,  .Strawberries  of  various  kinds. 
Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  &c  &c.,  which  the  present  owner 
has  spared  no  expence  in  obtaining.  The  Farm  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Concord  River,  which  is  well  supplied  with 
fish,  and  the  country  around  abounds  with  game,  making  it  a 
desirable  retreat  lo  the  gentleman  who  is  fond  of  fishing  or 
shooting. 

Possessi<in  w'ill  be  given  on  the  1st  April  next — for  terms, 
which  will  be  liberal,  apply  to  the  subscriber  in  Boston  oral 
the  Farm.  JAMES  VILA. 


NATIVE  FOREST  TREES. 

The  subscriber  will  furnish  the  following  kinds  of  Native 
Forest  Trees  from  the  vicinity  of  Bangor,  Maine,  and  ship 
them  carefully,  according  to  orders,  viz. :  Silver  Firs,  (from 
2  to  3  feel  high);  Elms,  (from  5  lo  25  feel) ;  Rock  Maples, 
(from  5  to  25  feetl ;  Mountain  Ash,  (from  5  lo  25  feet)  ; 
.Spruce,  Sumachs,  Pines,  and  Cedars,  Red  Cherry,  Sugar 
Plums,  and  Junipers.  Also  Seed  of  the  above  trees  furnished 
in  their  season.  Any  orders  addressed  to  Ihc  subscriber. 
Seedsman  at  Bangor,  or  left  at  Geo.  C.  Barrett's  NewEngland 
Seed  Store,  Boston,  will  meet  willi  prompt  attention. 

Bangor,  May  2,  183G.  WIM.  B.  HARLOW. 

PHINNEY  CORN. 

For  sale,  a  few  bushels  of  this  superior  Early  Corn,  recom- 
mended in  the  current  volume  of  ihe  New  England  Farmer, 
by  Capl.  Daniel  Chandler.     Price^S  per  bushel.    May  18. 


SPLENDID  DAHLIA  ROOTS. 

Just  received  from  the  Lancaster  Gardens,  a  fine  assort- 
ment of  splendid  Dahlia  Roots.  For  sale  at  the  New  England 
Seed  Store. 


60  ACRES 

Of  the  best  land  in  Roxburv,  for  sale,  situated  on  Brush 
Hill  Turnpike,  about  4  miles  Irom  thi  city,  near  Grove  Hall, 
together  wi<h  all  Ihe  buildings  "thereon,  comprising  a  conve- 
nient dwelling  house,  2  barns,  one  of  which  has-a  cellar,  and 
is  cftpable  of  holding  100  tons  of  hay,  with  an  inexhaustible 
well  of  soil  water  coiiliguous^a  mill  house— com  barn,  sheds, 
&.C. — larg»,  valuable  orchards  ot  inoculated  fruit  trees  of 
all  kinds, — a  nursery  of  young  trees — gooseberries,  currants, 
&c.  The  land  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  Mulberry 
and  is  accessible  by  two  roafls.  For  further  [  arliculars  en- 
quire of  Charles  I\lclntire,  No, 5,  Exchange  street,  Boston,  or 
of  the  subscriber  on  the  premises. 

THOS.  H.  DARLING. 

Roxbury,  May  23d,  1836. 


JAMES  MANN, 

Preserver  of  Birds  and  Quadrupeds,  at  the  stopping  place 
of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Cars,  Winships'  ^Nursesies^ 
Brighton. 

Orders  or  subjects  for  preservation  directed  as  above,  and 
left  at  the  Rail  Road  Depot,  will  be  forwarded  with  despatch 
and  promptly  alleuded  to.  Skins  of  Foreign  Birds  and  rare 
Animals  purchased. 

Canary  Birds  for  sale — superior  songsters, 

June  15. 


ST  HELENA  POTATOES. 

100  bushels  of  the  above  superior   Potatoes  for  sale  at  the 
Jew  England  Farmer  office    for  SO  cts.  per  bushel. 
June  8.  If* 


TERRlBLfJ  TRACTORATION. 

JusI  published  and  for  sale  by  Tullle,  Weeks  &,  Denrsell, 
School  slreel,  and  al  the  Fanner  OJlire,  Terrible  Tracloralion 
and  olher  Poems,  by  Christopher  Causlic,  M.  D.,  and  mern- 
ber  of  no  less  than  Mineteep  very  learned  Societies.  Third 
American  Edifiju. 

April  27, 


IMUCES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE 


COHUECTED    WITH    GP.EAT    CAEE,  WEEKI.V. 


Apples,    Russetls  and  Baldwins. 
Be.vns,  while,  .... 
BEEF.iness. 

Cargo,  No.  i. 


pnn 


Beeswax,  (Amcricin)     . 
Butter  store,  No.  1         ,     . 
Cheese,  new  milk,  .... 
Feathers,  northern,  geese, 
southern,  geese, 
Fi.AX,  American,      .        .        .        . 
Fisu^Cod, 

Flour,  Genesee,      .        .     cash 
Baltimore,  Howard  street, 
Balliinore,  wharf, 
Alexandria, 
Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow 

southern  flat  yellow 
while. 
Rye,  northern, 
Barley,  .... 

Oats,  northern,  ,     (prime) 
Hay,  best  English,  per  ton  of  2000  lb: 
eastern  screwed,  . 
hard  pressed,    . 
Honey, 
Hops,  Isl  quality 

2d  quality    . 

Laud,  Boston,  1st  .sort,     . 

snulhern,  1st  sort, 

Leather,  slaughter,  sole, 

do.        upper, 

dry  hide,  sole, 

do.        upper,  . 
Philadelphia,  sole, 
Baltimore,  sole,  . 
Lime,  best  sort. 
Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  of  2200  lbs. 
Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  extia  clear,  . 
Navy,  mess.  .        .  •      , 
bone,  middlings,  scarce. 
Seeps,  Herd's  Gross, 
Red  Top, 

Red  Clover,  norlherc 
Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 
Tallow,  tried,     . 
Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleece 

American,  full  blood,  washed, 
do.        3-4ths  do. 

do.        1-2  do. 

do.         I -4  and  common 

J,       f  Pulled  superfine, 
5 -a   I  1st  Lainbs,    . 
:5:2<^2d      do. 
Sg.    3d      do,         .        . 


ledi 


.Southern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  cts. 
less  per  lb. 


barrel 

1  60 
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1  75 
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25  00 


1  18 

2  75 
25  60 


PROVISION    MARKET. 

retail  prices. 


Hams,  norlliern, 

southern,  and  woslern, 
Pork,  whole  hogs. 
Poultry,    . 
Butter,  (tub)     . 

lump 
Eggs,  .  , 

Potatoes,  , 

CiDEB, 


pound 

12 

" 

10 

" 

11 

" 

17 

" 

18 

dozen 

15 

bushel 

45 

barrel 

2  60 

50 

2  75 


ADVERTISEMENT, 

The  subscriber,  resident  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  Monroe 
County  in  Iho  State  of  New  York,  will  attend  to  Ihe  collec- 
tion ot  Mortgages,  or  any  general  land  business  in  Ihe  County 
of  Monroe.  Persons  wishing  to  buy  Farms  in  Ihat  fertile  re- 
eion,  will  find  it  for  their  inleresl  lo  call  on  him  as  he  has  many 
Farms  for  sale.  WILLIAM  ATKINSON, 

Land  Broker,  No.  27,  Exchange  street. 
Reference  lo  Col.  Joseph  May, 
Edward  Ckdft, 
Sa.muel  May.  Esq'rs. 
Rochester,  N.  V.  March  5.  3m. 


FRENCH   SUGAR  BEET. 

A  valuable  root  for  Ihe  table   when  young,  and  for   Cattle 
hen  fully  grown  ;   vt  rv  productive.    2  to  2  1-2  lbs.  will  seed 
nacre.     For,  sale  at  the  Seed  Store,  SI  and   52,  North  Mar- 
ket street-,  may  2a 
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N  E  W  E  N  G  L  A  N  D   F  A  R  INI  Kll . 


JUNE  an,  1S3G. 


sEaassiEai&.^si'^. 


(Extract  from  a  Poem  by  S.  G.  Gooilrkh.) 
THE  OUTCAST. 

Nature  became  my  idol  ;   wood. 

Wave,  wilderness,  I  loved  them  all  ; 
I  loved  the  forest  and  the  solitude. 

That  brooded  o'er  the  waterfall. 
I  loved  the  Autumn  <vinds  that  flew 

Between  the  swaying  boughs  at  night, 
And  from  their  whispers  fondly  drew 

Wild  woven  dreams  of  fond  delight.  . 
I  loved  the  stars  and  musing  sought 

To  read  them  in  their  depths  of  blue —    ■ 
My  fancy  spread  her  sail  of  ihoughtj 

And  o'er  that  sea  of  azure  flew. 
Hovering  in  those  blest  paths  afar 

The  wheeling  planets  seemed  to  trace. 
My  spirit  found  some  islet-star, 

And  chose  it  for  its  dwelling  place 
I  loved  the  morn,  and  ere  the  lay 

Of  plaintive  meadow  lark  began, 
'Mid  dewy  shrubs  I  tore  my  way. 

Up  the  wild  crag  where  waters  ran. 
I  listened  to  the  babbling  tide. 

And  thought  of  Childhood's  meiiy  inuru, 
I  listened  to  the  bird  that  tried 

Prelusive  airs,  amid  the  thorn. 
And  then  I  went  upon  my  way ; 

Yet  ere  the  sunrise  kissed  my  cheek, 
I  stood  upon  llie  forehead  gray 

Of  some  lone  mountain's  dizzy  peiik. 
A  ruddy  light  was  on  the  hill. 

But  shadows  in  llie  valley  slept; 
A  white  mist  rested  o'er  the  rill, 

And  shivering  leaves  with  tear-drops  wept. 
The  sun  came  up,  and  nature  woke. 

As  from  a  deep  and  sweet  repose  ; 
From  every  bush  soft  music  broke, 

And  blue  wreaths  from  each  chimney  rose. 
From  the  green  vale  that  lay  below. 

Full  many  a  carol  met  tlie  ear  ; 
The  boy  that  drove  the  teeming  cow, 

And  sung  or  whistled  in  his  cheer  ; 
The  dog  that  by  his  master's  sirle. 

Made  the  lone  copse  with  echoes  ring  ; 
The  mill  that  whirling  iu  the  tide, 

Seemed  with  a  droning  voice  to  sing  ; 
The  lowing  herd,  the  bleating  flock. 

And  many  a  far  off'  murmuring  wheel  ; 
Each  sent  its  music  up  the  rock. 

And  woke  my  bosom's  echoing  peal. 

And  thus  my  early  hours  went  o'er  : 

Each  scene  and  sound  but  gave  delight  ; 
And  if  I  grieved,  't  was  like  the  shower. 

That  comes  in  sunshine,  brief  and  bright. 
My  heart  was  like  the  summer  lake, 

A  mirror  in  some  valley  found. 
Whose  depths  a  mimic  world  can  make. 

More  beautiful  than  that  around. 
The  wood,  the  slope,  the  rocky  dell. 

To  others  dear,  were  dearer  yet 
To  me  ;  for  they  would  fondly  dwell 

Mirrored  in  memory  ;  and  set 
In  the  deep  azure  of  my  dreams. 

At  night,  how  sweet  they  rose  to  view  ! 
How  soft  the  echo  and  the  streams. 

How  swift  their  laughing  murmius  flew  ; 
And  when  the  vision  broke  at  morn. 

The  music  in  my  charmed  ear. 
As  of  some  fairy  lingering  horn — 
My  native  hills,  how  soft,  how  dear  ! 


So  passed  my  boyhood  ;   't  was  a  strean 
Of  frolic  flow,  'mid  Natuie's  bowers 

A  ray  of  light — a  golden  dream — 
A  morning  fair — a  path  of  flowers  ! 


PniNTEKs'  Proverbs. ---Pay  thon  the  printer  in 
tlie  day  that  thou  owest  Iiiin,  that  the  evil  day  may 
be  afar  oft",  lest  the  good  wan  of  the  law,  seiidetli 
thee  tliy  bill :   greeting. 

Remember  him  of  the  quill,  and  the  devils 
around  him,  and  when  thon  weddestthy  daughter 
to  a  man  of  her  choice,  send  thou  unto  him  a  boun- 
tiful slice  of  her  bridal  loaf 

Borrow  not  that  for  which  t)iy  neighbor  hath 
paid,  but  go  and  buy  for  thyself  of  him  who  hath 
to  sell. 

Thou  shall  ^not  read  thy  neighbor's  paper,  nor 
molest  him  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  it,  lest 
thou  stand  condemned  in  the  sight  of  him  who 
driveth  the  quill,  and  thy  character  be  hawked 
about  by  poor  children.— -  ./Jiion. 


U.NWI3E  Men. —  The  angry  man  —  who  sets 
his  own  house  on  lire,  in  order  that  iie  may  burn 
up  that  of  his  neighbor. 

The  envious  man  —  who  cannot  enjoy  life  be- 
cause others  do. 

The  robber  —  who,  for  the  consideration  of 
a  few  dollars,  gives  the  world  liberty  to  hang 
him. 

The  jealous  man  —  who  poisons  his  own  ban- 
quet, and  then  eats  of  it. 

The  iriiser — who  starves  himself  to  death  in 
order  that  his  heir  may  feast. 

The  slanderer —  who  tells  tales  for  the  sake  of 
glvijig  his  enemy  an  opportunity  to  prove  him  a 
liar. 


(looD  Advice. —  Let  every  one  read  it.  "JVeuer 
beli6ve,  much  less  propagate,  an  ill  report  of  your 
neighbor,  without  good  evidence  of  its  truth. — 
Never  listen  to  an  infamous  story,  handed  to  you 
bv  a  man  who  is  a  known  enemy  of  the  person 
defaming  his  neighbors,  or  who  is  wont  to  sow 
discoid  among  brethren  and  excite  disturbances 
in  soeietv.  Never  utter  an  evil  which  you  know 
or  suspect  of  anotiier,  till  you  have  taken  an  op- 
portunity to  expostulate  with  him.  Never  speak 
evil  ot  another  while  you  are  under  the  operation 
of  envy  and  inalevolence,  but  wait  till  your  spirits 
are  cooled  down,  that  you  may  judge  whether  to 
utter  or  suppress  the  matter.  Never  express  the 
evil  which  you  would  say  of  your  neighbor,  in 
terms  too  strong,  or  in  language  which  would  con- 
vey an  exaggerated  idea  of  his  conduct." 


Unwritten  Mnsic. —  I  have  a  great  taste  for 
music — of  the  kind  that  Willis  would  perhaps 
Aeuom'msXe  unwritten  music  —  not  that  spoken  of 
by  Cox,  in  his  article  in  the  Mirror  published  a 
few  weeks  since,  made  by  the  wind's  whistling 
over  a  meadow.  1  got  tired  of  that  when  1  wasa 
boy,  and  lived  in  the  country.  What  I  call  un- 
vvrittrn  iiMisic  is  such  as  has  never  been  marked 
and  dotted  out  on  five  straight  lines — such  as 
camiot  be  bought  at  Atwill's  —  such  as  is  never 
thumbed  by  the  young  miss  who  yawns  at  her 
piano.  Reader,  if  you  want  to  hear  unwritten 
music,  go  down  to  the  docks,  find  a  ship  from 
New  Orleans  with  a  negro  crew,  sit  down  on  a 
cotton  bag,  and  you  will  hear  while  she  is  unload- 
ing, airs  that  will  haunt  you  for  weeks  afterward. 
Vou  will  see  halfa  dozen  stout  fellows,  with  lungs 


like  a  boss  chimney  sweep,  and  wind  like  a  bel- 
lows, pulling  at  the  rope  which  rises  the  cargo 
from  the  hold,  keeping  time  to  the  air  which  is 
sung  by  their  shipmate  who  coils  away,  and  at 
the  end  of  every  half  minute  joins  in  the  chorus 
with  a  heartiness  and  power  that  is  most  edifying 
to  hear  and  behold.  Unwritten  music  is  to  be 
heard  evei"ywhere.  The  shoemaker  kee])s  time 
to  it,  as  he  pulls  out  his  long  waxed  ends ;  the  por- 
ter walks  to  it;  it  icgulates  the  strokes  of  the 
blacksmith,  when  the  heated  iron  sparkles  upon 
his  anvil  ;  the  black  cook  hums  it,  as  she  turns 
the  spit,  and  it  is  ever  falling  from  the  lips  of  the 
young,  the  lovely,  the  innocent  and  the  gay. 


Th 


COCOONS  AND  RATV  SILK. 

;  Northampton  Silk  Company,  will  pay  Cash  for  (!'ocoons 


and  RawOOi'ik  at  their  Establishment  at  the  Oil  Mill  Place  at 
Northampton. 

The  Cocoons  should  be  str'ppcd  of  the  flrss,  and  placed  in 
the  sun  three  or  four  days  in  succession,  to  destroy  the  Chrys- 
alis, and  should  not  he  packed  for  transporlation  till  they  have 
Iteen  gathered  ^bree  weeks.  If  ihey  are  put  up  belore  well 
cured,  the  damp  ness  from  the  dead  Chrysalis  will  cause  them 
to  heat  and  render  them  useless.  They  should  be  carefully 
packed  in  dry  boxes  or  barrels — not  pressed  but  shaken  down, 
'i'he  Company  will  contract  for  any  quantity  to  10,000  bushels, 
to  he  delivered  in  good  order  al  Northampton.  The  price 
will  he  regulated  according  to  quality.  Cultivators  should  be 
aware  that  a  loss  of  fifty  per  cent  is  often  made,  by  want  of 
attention  in  feeding.  Consequently  the  price  will  vary — from 
i?2  50  to  g.5  00  per  bushel  will  bq  paid.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  company,  that  this  shall  be  a  permanent  market  for  Co- 
coons and  Haw  Silk.  Cocoons  will  be  purchased  by  the 
pound,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  experiments  have  been  made, 
to  regulate  the  price  according  to  the  age  of  the  Cocoons,  as 
it  is  well  known,  that  they  become  gradually  lighter  lor  several 
months,  till  all  moisture  is  evaporated.  Cultivators  in  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire  will  find  it  convenient  to  forward 
Cocoons  by  the  River  Boats. 

Commuuications  {post  paid)  may  be  addressed  to 

SAMUEL  WHITMARSH, 

S'rcii^ent  r\fthe  Nortktnnplan  SUA  Oomparil/. 

June  S. 


CARROT  SEBD. 

For  sale  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  250  lbs.  very  fine 
Long  Orange  Carrot  Seed.  Every  farmer  knows  the  value 
of  carrots  as  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle.  It  is  calculated 
that  one  bushel  of  them,  is  fully  equal  to  one  bushel  of  oats. 
They  produce  on  an  average  500  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
seed"  may  he  sown  to  the  20th  of  June.  May  18. 


BOUND  VOt.UMES  OP  THE  SILK  MANUAL,. 

For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  New  England 
Seed  store,  Ihe  first  volume  of  the  Silk  Manual  and  Practical 
Farmer,  neatly  bound.     Price  62^  cents. 

The  book  contains  '.92  pages,  and  a  great  amount  of  val- 
uable information  on  the  subject  of  Silk  Culture.  It  is  deci- 
dedly the  cheapest  book,  extant,  that  treats  upon  that  subject 

May  4. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER 

Is  published  every  Wednesday  Evening,  at  g3  per  annum, 
payable  at  the  end  of  the  year  —  but  those  who  pay  within 
sixty  days  from  the  time  of  subscribing,  are  entitled  to  a  de- 
duction of  fifty  cents. 

(O^  No  paper  will  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  payment 
being  made  in  advance. 
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NO.  51. 


.\n  additional  fact  in  relation  to  the  fertilizing 
quality  of  lime  seems  to  be  rendered  very  proha- 
hle,  if  not  certain,  by  some  experiments  wliirh 
havo  been  recently  made,  in  this  town.  A  ,Mr 
IVIoore,  in  digging  a  well,  hit  upon  a  formation  of 
soft  or  friable  limestone,  combined  with  fossil 
shells  of  great  diversity  of  formation.  Specimens 
were  sent  in  different  directions,  and  there  was 
bnt  one  opinion  among  those  who  tasted  them, 
that  it  was  a  limestone  formation.  .\  bed  of  gyp- 
sum is  very  valuable.  Mr  Moore  and  his  neigh- 
bors appeared  determined  to  believe  that  they  had 
discovered  a  valuable  gypsum  formation  on  their 
farms.  They  sent  wagon  loads  to  Plaster  Mills 
and  Grist  Mills,  and  caused,  what  they  pronounc- 
ed gypsum,  to  be  spread  on  a  great  number  of 
fields,  during  last  fall  and  this  s[)ring.  The  re- 
sults have  been  in  every  instance,  that  the  clover, 
wheat  and  spring  crops  have  been  essentially  ben- 
efited by  the  application:  and  Mr  Moore  and  his 
neighbors  still  believe  the  substance  which  they 
are  selling  as  gy|sum,  surpasses  in  efficacy,  either 
the  Wheatland  or  the  Cayuga  plaster.  That  this 
formation  is  equally  efficacious  with  the  plaster 
wliich  is  generally  used  iu  this  section  of  the 
State,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  and  that  it 
is  a  limestons  formation,  is  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt. 

It  is  possible  that  the  rnechairical  operation  of 
grinding  or  pulverizing  crude  or  unburnt  lime 
stone,  renders  it  equally  fertilizing  with  gypsum  ? 
Itappears  ditrcult  to  avoM  this  difference.  Mr 
'Moore  has  erected  a  windmill, —  in  digging  ami 
■vending  what  ho  calls  plaster,  in  great  quantities; 
■and  the  farmers,  from  hundreds  of  experiments, 
entertain  the  most  entire  confidence  in  its  effica- 
cy. 

With  a  view  of  obtaining  some  additional  facts 
on  this  subject,  which  in  its  present  age,  is  a  little 
perplexing,  a  person  called  on  Mr  Moore  with  a 
jal  of  muriatic  acid  in  his  pocket.  Mr  Moore 
howed  him  specimens  of  Chittenango,  Cayuga, 
'helpstown  and  Wheatland  plaster  —  each  of 
:hese  specimens  effervesced  on  the  application  of 
acid.  This  fact  seenis  to  add  to  the  perplexity  of 
he  subject,  and  would  appear  lo  indicate  that  we 
^ire  using  (and  certainly  deriving  great  benefit 
rom  the  use,)  a  certain  description  of  limestone, 
)ut  which  is  not  gypsum.  If  tliis  is  a  fact,  it 
Cocs  to  confirm  the  idea  that  limestone  in  a  pul- 
erized  state  is  equally  fertilizing  as  gypsum. 

This  subject  is  important  to  the  farming  inter- 
st,  and  certainly  merits  further  investigation.  It 
vould  not  be  difficult  to  erect  machinery  which 
vould  crush  the  hardest  limestone,  and  prepare  it 
or  grinding  in  a  common  plaster  mill. —  Living- 
ton  Democrat. 


An  EnglisJi  clergyman,  has  invented  anew  mo- 
ive  power,  arising  from  the  compression  of  fluids. 


RtJTA  BAGA  AND  POTATOES. 

I  annex  an  account  of  the  results  of  a  small 
crop  of  ruta  baga  and  potatoes,  which  if  yon  think 
worth  a  place  in  your  valuable  pa|)er  you  may  in- 
sert it.  The  ground  occupied  was  gravelly  loam, 
on  which  th(!  preceding  year  was  a  cro]i  of  rye  ; 
that  occupied  for  turnips  I  ploughed  three  times 
and  harrowed  twice  ;  after  the  last  ploughing  I 
put  on  three  cart  loads  of  manure,  (without  toj) 
boards,)  —  harrowed  —  then  ridged  with  a  horse 
plough,  making  the  ridges  about  2  1-2  feet  apart. 
I  then  went  across  the  ridges  with  an  instrument, 
having  five  blunt  teeth  12  inches  apart,  always 
letting  one  outside  tooth  run  in  the  last  mark  made 
— then  with  fingers  dropped  the  seed.  It  took 
myself  and  boy  about  half  a  day  to  ridge,  mark 
the  ground  and  plant  the  seed.  They  came  up 
well,  but  the  turnip  fly  destroyed  nearly  one  third 
njy  crop.  Thi.s  however,  I  transplanted  at  time 
of  first  hoeing,  (29th  of  July.)  The  plants  grew 
very  well,  so  that  at  tlie  time  of  pulling  it  was 
h:  i-dly  'liscernable  which  was  the  transplanted.  I 
planted  24th  June,  hoed  27th  July  and  lOtli  Au- 
gust—  harvested  13tli  and  14th  November.  The 
ground  occupied  was  30  rods  and  the  produce  100 
bushels  of  fine  roots.  I  have  some  few  bushels 
left,  which  I  feed  to  my  milch  cows.  I  think  them 
very  valuable,  not  oiily  for  store  cattle,  but  fur 
fatting,  they  containing  much  more  r\utrinipnt  than 
potatoes.  I  had  one  fourth  of  an  acre  of  potatoes 
adjoining  the  turmps,  which  I  planted  with  pi- 
geon or  i)ink  eyes  —  ploughed  twice,  then  fur- 
rowed, and  put  four  loads  of  manure  into  the  fur- 
rows, except  two,  in  which  1  put  a  single  handful 
of  plaster  in  each  hill.  The  potatoes  were  phiut- 
ed  the  30th  May,  from  12  to  13  inches  in  the  fur- 
rows —  ploughed  and  hoed  twice.  The  produce 
was  90  bushels —  not  as  great  a  yield  as  1  have 
seen  accounts  of,  but  I  am  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  experiment,  that  I  shall  plant  in  the  same  way 
this  season.  The  use  of  plaster  1  do  not  think  as 
good  as  yard  manure;  the  rows  in  which  I  put 
plaster  the  ))Otatoes  were  not  as  productive,  most 
of  the  hills  not  having  more  than  half,  neither  in 
size  nor  quantity.  I  am  well  satisfied  that  our 
fiirmers  generally  endeavor  to  cultivate  too  much 
land  ;  a  little  well  taken  care  of  is  better  than 
much  poorly. 

Yours  respectfully,  William. 

P.  S.  I  also  tried  a  few  mangel  wurtzels  :  I  es- 
teem them  very  highly  for  milch  cows. —  Genesee 
Far. 


Lampas  of  hokses. —  As  the  season  of  the  year 
is  now  approaching,  when  some  people  commence 
one  of  the  most  cruel  and  barbarous  practices, 
ever  retained  by  any  people,  pretending  to  be  civ- 
ilized—  viz:  that  of  liurningout  the  lampas  fi-om 
the  mouths  of  young  horses,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  making  a  few  remarks  upon  that  subject. 

We  are  sensii)le,  that  some  of  our  most  enlight- 
ened readers,  will  say  that  this  article  should  ap- 
pear under  the  head  of  Vulgar  errors;  but  yet 
we  have  what    we  consider  a   reasonable   excuse 


for  not  putting  it  there.  Most  of  the  articles 
which  have  been  placed  under  that  head,  in  our 
[(ap(-r,  are  rather  imiocent  di'lusions,  than  partak- 
ing of  the  barbarous;  rather  superstitious  rites 
and  ceremonies,  apjiertaining  to  property  ;  than 
any  retained  usages  of  the  dark  ages  of  barbarity. 
/\t  what  time  or  with  what  people  this  practice 
originated,  we  will  not  pretend  to  say  ;  hut  there 
is  one  nation,  who  should  either  discontinue  the 
practice,  or  else  say  less  of  the  general  diffusion 
of  useful  information;  thalis  America. 

The  idea  that  the  enlargement  of  that  part  of 
the  roof  of  a  horse's  mouth,  is  a  disease,  has  long 
been  exploded  by  all  veterinary  surgeons.  All 
horses  are  subject  to  it,  between  the  ages  of  three 
and  five,  more  or  less;  and  many  dases,  this  soft 
spongy  enlargement,  descend  to  a  level  with  the 
fore  teeth,  yet  upon  examining  it,  there  will  not  be  ' 
found  any  marks  of  tenderness  or  inflammation  in- 
dicating disease  ;  and  if  left  to  the  operations  of 
nature  will  disappear,  and  the  horse  will  have  a 
sound  and  healthy  moutli  ;  not  to  speak  of  the 
danger  of  bleeding  the  horse  too  freely,  by  opening 
the  palatine  artery,  the  manner  of  performing  the 
operation,  is  shocking  to  the  feelings  of  humanity, 
as  well  as  painful  to  the  animal.  It  is  uncalled 
for,  anil  must  be  considered  a  piece  of  wanton 
cruelty. —  Gen.  Far. 


CuRK  KOR  cHOL-c  IN  HORSES.— SiB, —  Noticing 
in  No.  45,  of  the  Farmer,  the  case  of  your  sorrel 
horse,  induces  me  to  inform  you  of  a  never  failing 
remedy  for  th«  cholic  in  the  horse,  having  used 
it  invariably  with  success  lor  the  last  25  years.  I 
obtained  my  information  from  a  travelling  gentle- 
man, who  said  also  that  he  never  knew  it  fail.  It 
is  nothing  more  than  a  Ijalf  ofa  (lound  of  glaubcr 
salts  administered  in  a  drench.  1  generally  guess 
at  the  qnantiiy,  and  no  doidit  frequently  give  more, 
for  it  will  do  no  harm.  How  it  has  this  powerful 
and  immediate  effect,  I  submit  to  others  to  point 
out;  but  it  certainly  will  give  entire  relief  in  fif- 
teen or  twenty  minutes,  not  only  to  the  horse 
but  to  the  ox.  Although  I  have  had  a  knort-ledge 
of  this  remedy  for  such  a  length  of  time,  and  have 
always  recommended  it  to  others  who  had  hor- 
ses laboring  under  this  disease,  with  success  too, 
still  there  are  only  a  few,  who,  knowing  of  this 
remedy,  are  willing  on  all  occasions  to  apply  it, 
which  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way  than 
that  its  simplicity  makes  them  incredulous  as  to 
its  effects.  After  you  Sir,  have  been  convinced  of 
the  efficacy  of  this  remedy,  you  would  do  a  signal 
service  to  the  community,  to  endeavorthroughyour 
paper  to   impress  them  with  a   sense  of  its  utility. 

Some  time  since,  I  cautioned  my  son  of  this 
remedy,  who  has  his  first  horse  ;  a  few  days  after- 
wards one  of  Diy  horses  was  taken  with  a  violent 
spasm  of  the  stomach  ;  I  carried  my  son  out  with 
his  watch,  to  witness  the  happy  effects  of  salts  ;  the 
horse  was  in  such  pain  as  to  be  unable  to  stand  to 
be  drenched,  it  was  given  him  as  he  lay  ;  in  fif- 
teen minutes,  he  appeared  to  be  perfectly  easy  and 
went  to  a  pool  to  drink. — American  Far. 


ENGLAND    FARMER, 


JUNE    29,    1S3G, 


Extract  of  a  Utter  from  a  gentleman  in  Paris.  | 

Cdltivation  ok  the  Sugar  Reet  —  (Silesian 
Ceut  )— This  i)laiit  requires  light  grouiul  that  has 
some  depth.     Those    who   cultivate   it  rcguUirly, 
-rive  it  one  ploughing  before  winter,  an.l    nnother 
Til  Feliruai-j',  or  in  the  course  of  fvhirch  ;  it  is  then 
tuurowed  in  order  to  make  it  as  smooth  as  jiossi- 
ble.      It  should    not  be   sown   tiil  the   frost   is  no 
longer  to   be   feared— it  may  be  sown,  according 
to   circnmstanees,  from  the    end  of  March  to  the 
endof  May.      It  is  sown  either  by   scattering  like 
wheat,  or  in  furrows,  regularly  distance.l,  say  nine 
inches  apart.     Tlie  first  mode  (like  wheat)  is  much 
quicker — the  second    more    profitable.      It   saves 
one  good  half  of  the  seed   which   is  usjd  for  the 
first  mode.     The  seed   thus   sowed,  and  covered 
by  something  like  an  inch  of  ground,  soon  makes 
its  api.earance.     When  the   sprouts   are   four  or 
five  inches  from  the  ground,  it   is  proper  to  thin 
them,  that  is  to  say,  to  pick  out  the  excess  of   the 
plant  which  may  injure  the  growth  of  those  which 
you  wish  to  remain,  and  care  must  be  bad  to  sup- 
press such  plants  as  are  less  healthy  and  vigorous, 
and  preserve  those  that  are  more  so. 

When  the  plant  has  been  thus  thinned,  or  while 
yon  are  thinning  it,  it  should  be  weeded,  with  a 
weeding  hook  or  a  hoe — tiiis  is  done  here  to  ad- 
vantage, by  a  weeder,  drawn  by  a  horse.  This 
weeding  operation  must  be  rcjieated  two  or  three 
times  while  the  plant  remains  in  the  ground  to 
5)revent  wi:(l  jilants  from  injuring  the  growth  of 
the  beet  and  choking  it. 

When  the  seed  hn.s  been  thrown  on  t'le  ground 
in  the  common  way,  like  wheat,  it  often  happens 
that  several  parts  have  received  no  seed  ;  in  this 
caso,  the  best  of  the  pk^nts  that  have  been  taken 
from  those  places  which  had  too  many,  are  to  be 
picked  and  placed  where  they  are  wanted  ;  but  to 
have  them  succeed,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
root  should  stand  upright  in  the  hole  made  to  re- 
ceive it.  If  the  weather  continues  long  dry,  it 
would  be  well  to  water  it.  During  the  vegetatio:i 
of  licets,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
leave-  being  taken  of!',  the  grov\tliof  the  plant 
would  be  injured  by  it,  and  the  los.s  of  the  root 
would  be  greater  than  the  pro  t  that  would  aixrne 
from  the  leaves  taken  to  feed  the  cattle,,  of  which 
cows  and  other  animals  arc  quite  greedy. 

The  beets  ought  always  to  be  rcajied  before  the 
frost  or  frost-time  has  <-on\c,  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  losing  the  crop.  In  every  part  of  Trance  that 
operation  takes  place  in  October. 

!f  it  were  a  possible  thing  to  extract  the  juice 
of  a  crop  of  b(;ets  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  the 
ground,  the  produce  would  be  njncli  greater  than 
when  they  or  a  great  part  of  them  are  kept  for 
several  months  un worked.  But  the  sugar  manu 
facturer  is  always  forced  to  keep  for  several 
months,  a  great  part  which  has  not  been  submit- 
ted to  the  operation.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
place  them  in  some  safe  place,  where  they  may 
be  found  when  wanted,  free  from  rot  and  fermen- 
tation, that  is  to  .say,  before  the  p'ant  has  suffered 
either  vegetati(jn  or  intc.nal  movement. 

Two  conditions  .ire  indispensable  for  the  pre- 
-eervatio'i  of  beets  ;  i  rst,  that  they  may  be  kept  in 
a  place  suificionlly  ilry  to  prevem  rotting  without 
heing  hot  enough  to  promote  vegetation  or  fer- 
mentation— second,  that  they  be  completely  shel- 
tered from  the  frost.  Whatever  |  art  is  touched 
by  it,  i«  '"S*  '"■'  '''"  fabrication  of  sugar. 

An  arpent  of  laud,  that  is  to  say,   1344  square 


fathoms,  of  six  feet  (French)  square,  produces 
20,000  lbs.  weight  o^he  tool.— Philadelphia  Com- 
mercial Heralil. 


The  Wheat  Cr.op. — Some  of  the  Southern 
papers  make  loud  complaints  of  the  failure  of  the 
wheat  crop.  The  Richmond  Whig  of  the  1.5th 
instant,  says  of  the  crop  of  wheat  throughout  the 
State,  that, — 

"  What  the  hard  winter  left,  the  fly  had  neaily 
extirpated.  The  small  remainder  spared  by  the 
Hessians,  is  now  consumed  by  the  rust,  the  efTect 
of  near  three  weeks  unintermiltcd  rain.  In  addi-  | 
tion  to  the  assaults  of  the  (ro.st,  the  fly,  the  cheat, 
the  rust,  the  strut,  and  Heaven  knows  what  foes 
besides,  James  River  and  other  streams  have  been 
visited  by  a  fresh,  the  greatest  for  twentytwo  years. 
This  has  left  the  wheat  fields  within  its  influence 
unworthy  of  the  scythe.  The  failure  of  the 
wheat  crop  has  become  so  common,  so  invariable 
indeed,  in  middle  Virgmia,  that  it  is  probalrc  ag- 
riculture in  that  region  will  undergo  another 
revolution." 

The  Newark  Daily  Advertiser  says  that  in  the 
lower  part  of  Sussex  county  in  New  Jersey,  the 
Fly  has  nearly  destroyed  what  little  prospect  of 
grain  was  left  by  the  severity  of  the  winter.  Sim- 
ilar complaints  were  received  from  the  county  of 
Warren.  But  in  Essex,  Bergen,  MontTionth  and 
Somerset  counties,  the  fields  look  "passably  well." 


Rota  Baga.— It  may  be  that  it  will  encourage 
the  raising  of  Rnta  Baga,  if  I  state  my  success  in 
that  crop  the  la.st  season,  though  net  a  remarkably 
large  one,  yet  as  the  hay  and  "food  for  cattle  has 
been,  it  was  a  profitable  one.  It  grew  on  just 
one  fourth  of  an  acre  of  ground,  which  yielded 
204  bushels  by  weight,  64  lbs.  to  the  bushel — the 
si'ine  as  the  law  requires  that  potatoes  should 
weigh. 

It  is  supposed  by  most  farmers  that  two  thou- 
sand pounds  of  this  vegetable  and  a  ton  of  hay 
will  sustain  our  cattle  as  long  or  go  as  far  in  our 
stock  as  two  tons  of  hay  fed  out  undrrstandingly, 
or  in  other  words,  they  are  worth  as  much, 
|)0-.md  for  pound,  as  English  hay.  According  to 
the  above  number  of  bushels  and  weight,  there 
grew  on  the  quarter  of  an  acre  six  tons  ami  a  half 
and  fiftysix  ponnds.  Hay  is  worth  twc^uty  dollars 
per  ton— if  Rtita  Baga,  weight  for  weight,  is  worth 
twenty  dollars  per  ton — the  six  tons  and  !i  half 
and  fiftysix  pounds  amounts  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty  dollars  fiftysix  cents;  equal  to  five  hundred 
and  twentytwo  dollars  twcntyfour  cents  per  acre, 
when  forage  is  thu.s  high. 

i  will  now  give  an  account  of  the  actual  profit, 
as  I  sold  some,  and  might  have  so'd  the  whole  at 
the  same  rate,  fi)r  as  hay  has  been  high  I  evi- 
dently undereold.  Two  shillings  a  bushel  1  sold 
for,  sixtyfour  pounds  by  W(  ight  per  bushel — at 
that  rate  the  204  bushels  amount  to  sixtyeight  dol- 
lars  equal  to  two  hundred  and  se\entylwo  dol- 
lars the  acre.  All  can  see  that  I  undersold,  as 
forage  has  been  this  season — hut  as  the  worth  of 
hay 'is,  lake  one  year  with  another,  they  are  worth 
anil  will  bring  twenlyfive  cents  the  bushel,  if  kept 
until  April — at  that  rata  my  quarter  of  an  acr;- 
would  bring  fifiyoue  dollars  ;  equal  to  two  hun- 
dred and  four  dollars  per  acre.  Is  it  worth  whde 
to  attend  to  rai  ing  Ruta  Baga — ll.'is  question  will 
be  better  answered  whtn  i  make  known  the  ex- 
pense as  I  intend  in  a  future  communication. — 
'  Maine  Farmer. 


(From  the  New  York  Fanner.) 

successpuii  farming. 

Mr  Minor: 

Sir, In  my  letter  to  you  of  January  27,  1835, 

I  said,  "  my  farming  operations  bad  necessarily 
been  very  limited,"  &c.  &c.  Another  season  has 
passed,  and  1  embrace  a  few  leisure  moments  to 
give  you  some  account  of  my  success,  on  the 
same  farm  :  not,  however,  in  the  way  of  boasting, 
but  to  show  you  that  I  have  not  been  unsuccess- 
ful. The  farm  consists  of  110  acres,  and  put 
down  in   the  tax-book  second  and  third  rati!  land 

I SO  acres  in  cultivation,  and  the  remainder  wood, 

of  which   1   only  had  the  privilege   of  cutting  for 

fencing.     Rent  foiu-  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

It  was  considered  by  many  as  a  very  high  rent, 

a  very  hazardous  imdertaking,  and  that  I  never 

should  get  enough  oft'  to  pay  rent  and  meet  expens- 
es ;  which,  in  fact,  was  the  case  the  fiist  year,  as  I 
was  minus  two  hundred  and  thirty  dollars.  I  could, 
however,  account  for  it,  in  repairing  and  altering 
the  stables  for  my  cattle,  building  pig-stye,  dig- 
ging well,  draining,  rei)airing,  and  making  new 
fences,  drawing  tnanure  from  the  city, — the  ben- 
efits of  which  I  received  the  next  year.  Of  my 
success  you  can  form  an  opinion  from  the  state- 
ment below.  For  certain  reasons  1  have  withheld 
the  nctt  proceeds.  Suflice  to  say,  I  have  made  up 
the  deficit,  and  added  to  my  caijilal. 

I  am  a  mere  novice  in  farming — I  am  by  pro- 
fession a  printer — it  is  new  business  to  me — 1 
have  much  to  learn,  and  for  what  little  I  do  know, 
I  am  indebted  to  agricultural  publications,  and  to 
lessons  derived  from  Mr  Buel,  and  other  eminent 
farmers,  who  I  am  proud  to  number  among  my 
acquaintLmce. 

The  question  is  often  a.sked  me,  "  Where  did 
you  imbibe  your  notions  and  taste  fiir  farming  ?" 
iVIy  answer  is,  »  V»  hen  a  boy,  eight  or  nine  years 
of  age,  1  used  to  '  ride  horse'  for  my  grandfather, 
to  plough  corn  ;  and  if,  perchance,  I  should  allow 
'  old  Dobbin'  to  tread  upon  a  hill  of  corn,  look  out 
for  a  lump  of  earth  at  the  urchin's  head  I !"  He 
is  n  )W  dead  and  gone — hut  the  lessons  he  taught 
me  are  still  fresh  in  my  memory.  He  was  a  good 
farmer- he  had  a  time  for  every  thing,  and  every 
thing  must  be  done  in  time — a  place  for  every 
thini'.  and  every  thing  in  its  jilace.  His  fences 
were  always  in  good  order — his  buildings  in  good 
repair.  His  stock  fed  regularly,  and  at  regular 
hours;  not  feeding  to  sin-feit  one  day,  and  half 
starving  them  the  next.  In  short,  he  had  a  sys- 
tem, and  followed  it  strictly — anil  made  money  by 
farming  loo  It  His  pork  barrel  and  granary  were 
never  eiuply.  He  never  ran  up  accounts  with  the 
merchants,  nor  run  in  debt  because  his  credit  was 
good  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age  :  and  died,  as 
|,e  lived — an  honest  man.      Peace  to  his  ashes. 

On  looking   over  my  sales-book,  !  find  the  fol- 
lowing articles  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  farm  : 

Cattle,  consisting  of  1  cow  and  7  calves 

(Durham  short  horn,) 
Sheej),    consisting  of  bucks,  ewes,  and 

lambs,  for  breeding, 
Pigs,  princii  ally,  for  breeds, 
Milk  sold,  besides  feeding  ihe  calves, 
Pasturing  cattle  and  horses,  exclusive  of 

my  own  stock. 
Potatoes  sold  for  family  use, 
Ruta  Baga  turnips,   487   bushels,  at  20 

cei'is  [)er  bushel. 
Barley,  100  bushels,  at  80  cents. 


$825  00 

615  00 
276  00 
157  80 

136  13 
615  69 

97  40 
80  00 
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Millet,    incliuliiig    tlin    straw,   whicli    T 

think  eqiiul  to  Imy, 
Buckwheat,  24  hiishels,  at  50  cents, 
Oats,  150  Imshels,  at  50  cents, 
Hay,  12  tons,  at  $17i  per  ton, 


earli,  and  an  extra  man  to  assist  in  loaiiinj,' ;  thoy    instead  of  discciiraginjr,  s.jotns  to   have  "iveii 


$3,171   02 

In  the  above  I  have  made  no  account  of  what 
remains  on  liand,  nor  of  what  was  cousnniod  on 
the  farm.  My  potato  crop  was  a  jrood  one, 
amounting  to  over  2300  bushels,  and  all  of  the 
choicest  kinds,  for  table  use,  and  which  are  less 
prolific  than  the  more  common  sort.  My  hay 
crop  was  not  as  good  as  the  year  previous  ;  and 
I  was  not  alone  in  that,  for  very  few  of  the  best 
cultivated  farms  in  this  county  gave  over  half  a 
crop. 

In  July  last,  I  purchased  of  S.  Hawes,  Esq.,  a 
farm,  consisting  of  184  acres  of  land,  formerly  the 
property  of  Judge  Spencer,  lying  3^  miles  west  of 
this  city,  where,  should  my  life  and  health  be 
spared,  my  future  efforts  will  be  directed,  princi- 
pally in   rearing   superior   animals  for  sale — such 


71   00  I  hauled  ISG  loads   from    thn   house,  (about  a   mile 
12  00    distant)  dropping  the  same  in   piles  over  the  field 
To  00    (200  loads  in  all) — this  was  accomplislieil  at  three 
210  00    o'clock,  anil  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  occu- 
pied by  four  of  the  men,  in  spreading  the  manure 
in  the  drills,  of  which  about  a  third  was  done  be- 
fore   dark,   while  tlie    fifth    man  with    two   of  the 
horses  cross  [jjoughed,  and  s<vwed  with  oafs  about 
two  fifths  of  .in  acre. 

On  the  second  day  we  conuueneed  planting  at 
seven  o'clock  with  two  men  and  two  hoys  spread- 
ing the  manin-e,  three  women  at  two  shillings  jier 
day,  and  five  boys  aT  one  shilling  si.\pe;:ce,  drop- 
ping, and  Patrick  Hephron,  with  two  ponies  ami 
an  iiujjorted  plough,  covering.  The  whole  was 
accomplished  at  five  P.  M.  iu  excellent  style  ;  and 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  the  ploughman, 
plough  and  horses,  were  the  same  that  gained  the 
first  prize  at  the  last  jdonghing  match.  As  some 
persons  have  expressed  doubts  of  the  possibility 
of  performing  so  much  work  in  so  short  a  time 
with  two  horses,  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
the   Charlotte   Agricultural    Society  who    were  in 


as  cattle,   sheeji,  and   swine  ;  and  hoiie,  by  um-e    , 

mitted   care  and  attention,  to  deserve  a   share  of  |  •';;;''';'^1°" ,''"','  <lay,^can  remove  them.      I  have 
jiublic  patronage.      My  cattle  are  of  the  pure  "  Im- 
proved Durham   Short  Horned"   breed  ;  sheep  of 
the  "South  and  Hampshire  Down,"   '' New  Lei- 


cester," and  pure  "  Merino"  breed  ;  swine  of  the 
"Imported  Berkshire,"  "Improved  China," — 
some  females  of  the  "  Mackey"  and  "  Mocho," 
which  I  am  crossing  with  my  Berkshire  and 
China.  I  have  also  made  arrangements  to  pro- 
cure the  "  Bedford  ;"  and  it  is  my  intention  to 
procure  the  best  breeds  our  country  affords,  so 
that  [  can  test  their  peculiar  and  individual  qual- 
ities, by  comparison  and  demonstration  ;  keeping 
each  breed  piu-e,  as  well  as  experimenting  by 
crossing  with  the  different  varieties. 

No  animal  on  the  farm  has  been  more  generally 
neglected  than  the  hog,  and  it  is  my  opinion,  no 
animal  will  pay  better,  with  proper  care  and  at- 
tention to  breed,  for  the  expense  incurred.  But 
they  require  care  and  attention,  which  farmers 
and  laborers  are  too  apt  to  neglect. 

Fearing  J  may  trespass  too  much  on  your  tune, 
as  well  as  that  of  your  readers,  I  will  conclude  hy 
promising  you,  should  it  be  agreeable,  an  account 
of  my  success  in  cultivating  the  Ru.a  Baga. 
Very  respectfidly, 

Yours,  &e.  &c. 

Caleb  N.   Bement. 

Bement's  Hotel,  Albany,  March,  1836. 


also    forty    bushels  of  my  heavy  oats  sown,  and 
come   above    ground   very  handsomely,   notwith- 
standing the  backwardness  of  the  season. 
Yours  in  haste, 

C.   Campbell. 
G.  JV.  Smith,  Standard  Office. 


merearieil  nupciiis  to  preparntions  for  planting  the 
mulberry  and  hereaflcr  extending  the  pro.luction 
and  tnanufacture  of  silk.  It  remains  to  be  lestc<l 
whether  the  soil  of  our  St.ite  shall  be  well  adai.ted 
to  the  mulberry  cultivation.  Nothing  yet  appears 
lo  discourage  the  luidertaking ;  and  as  thn  mul- 
berry orchards  may  be  planteii  without  the  invest- 
ment of  a  large  .capital,  it  might  be  nsefid  to  afford 
legis'ative  countenance  to  such  towns  from  the 
State  as  already,  or  may  hereafter  i)osse.ss  (;u-m3 
employed  in  support  of  the  poor,  in  the  cidtiva- 
lion  of  the  mulberry,  as  would  fully  test  the  fact 
of  the  adajitation  of  this  clitnate  to  the  j. reduction 
of  silk.  As  silk  is  deprived  of  what  has  been 
called  the  protection  of  the  general  governnient, 
it  might  not  be  invidious  if  the  State  should  ex- 
cept such  land  as  is  actually  einployed  in  raising 
the  mulberry  from  taxation  imtil  the  orchard  shaii 
become  productive." 


PLANTING  POTATOES. 

On  Friday  last  we  had  the  jileasure  of  witness- 
ing a  most  pleasing  spectacle  in  a  field  adjoining 
this  town  :  viz.  the  active  and  interesting  opera- 
tion of  planting  75  bushels  of  potatoes  in  one  day, 
in  the  most  a[)proved  style  of  cultivation,  'i  his 
was  on  the  farm  of  the  High  Sheriff,  and  he  has 
been  so  kind  as  to  ;  fford  us  the  following  details. 
St  Johns,  jV*.  B.,  City  Gazette. 

Mo>-DAY  ."^lonNiNG,  May  30. 

Dear  Sir —  After  harrowing,  cro.ss-ploughing, 
harrowing  again^  and  opening  the  drills  with  the 
plough  in  ii  field  of  three  and  a  half  acres,  i  hauled 
out  the  manure  and  planted  it  iu  two  days  with 
seventyfive  bushels  of  cut  |)otatoes,  seed  at  four 
to  five  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  The  labor  ex- 
pended upon  it  was  as  follows : — On  the  first  day, 
four  horse   carts  were   employed  with  a  driver  to 


Extract  from  the  Message  of  Governor  Hill  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  JVew  Hampshire. 

''  There  is  no  pursuit  that  tends  more  directly 
to  the  independence  and  happiness  of  the  people 
than  agriculture.  More  [uoductive  as  it  is  more 
necessary  than  any  other,  it  is  a  matter  of  giatifi- 
cation  and  pride  that  it  is  a  calling  scarcely  less 
reputable  than  that  requiring  the  highest  order 
and  severest  a|)|ilication  of  intellect.  The  tnost 
intelligent  and  most  meritorious  citizens  are  of 
thos/!Vvho  labor  with  their  own  hands  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  Of  sueli  men  it  is  safe  to  make 
not  only  legislatoi-s  to  frame  our  laws,  but  magis- 
trates to  execute  them.  As  agricidture  has  risen 
in  estimation,  so  have  our  farmers  increased  in 
wealth  and  ail  the  means  of  independence.  In 
the  westerly  part  of  the  State  especially,  of  late 
years,  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  the  production  of 
wool  has  come  in  aid  of  other  objects  yielding 
ready  money  and  often  an  unexpected  profit. — 
One  new  subject  of  enterprise  succeeds  another  ; 
although  in  a  rougher  soil  and  a  severer  climate, 
the  time  may  arrive  when  wool  to  New  England 
shall  be  as  important  a  staple  as  the  wheat  of  the 
Middle,  or  the  cotton  of  the  Southern  States. 

The  public  attention  has  recently  been  drawn 
to  the  culture  of  the  uudi  crry,  the  raising  of  silk 
worms,  and  the  production  of  silk.  That  this  im- 
portant itetr.  of  consumption  and  of  traffic  maybe 
produced  in  the  United  States  as  extensively  as  in 
any  coimtry  of  the  world,  will  not  be  disputed. 
The  late  changes  of  the  tarifl"  bring  the  bulk  of  ar- 
ticles of  which  silk  is  composed  or  is  a  compo- 
nent part,  into  the  country  free  of  duty  ;  and  from 
this  cause  it  is  extensively  taking  the  jdace  of  the 
finer  cottons  and  woollens.  The  value  of  import- 
ed silk^  into  the  United  States  for  home  consump- 
tion during  the  year  1835,  according  to  the  custom 
house  returns,  was  neatly  sixteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars.    The  introduction  of  the  article  free  of  duty, 


Bd.nkkr  Hill  Mo.nume.nt. —  A  writer  for  the 
Salem  Landmark  su'jgests  the  following  plan  for 
completing  that  edifice:  "I  propose,  at  each  c(;l- 
ebration  in  New  England,  on  the  approaching  an- 
niversary, \vhen  the  usual  toast  is  given  '  to  the 
heioes.  of  Bunker  Hill,'  that  a  ])late  shoidd  be 
handed  round  after  it  is  drank  in  pure  sparkling 
sjiring  water,  and  that  collections  be  made  for  the 
monument  which  stands  on  this  hill,  and  that  all 
be  incited  to  contribute  to  it,  but  in  no  instance, 
over  onedollar.  The  sums  so  collected  to  be  tra'ns- 
mitte<l  by  the  Pr^-sidents  of  the  day  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association,  in 
Boston,  who  will  acknowledge  the  sums  in  his 
paper.  Thus  shall  we  know  that  we  are  the  wor- 
thy descendants  of  the  noble  band  who  ilared  to 
resist  the  tyrants,  and  vvho  ;  re  worthy  of  the  lib- 
erty which  was  bequeathed  to  them  by  their 
fathers,  and  even  by  themselves,  over  a  degrading 
and  debasing  api^etite." 


TuKNii's. — It  has  been  hinted  to  us  by  one  who 
knows,  that  it  is  an  excellent  practice,  to  scatter 
in  at  the  last  corn  hoeing,  a  little  turnip  seed. 
The  expanse  is  trifling,  and  a  good  crop  of  turnips 
may  be  realized  thereby.  Particularly  shoidd  this 
be  (lone  the  jiresent  year,  as  corn  lias  come  uji 
so  poorly.  When  the  corn  comes  up  well  and 
grows  luxuriantly,  the  crop  of  turnips  will  neces- 
sarily 1)3  light,  but  if  the  corn  be  thin  or  of  small 
growth,  it  will  be  good,  if  the  soil  be  favc  rable. 
Our  informant  states,  that  he  raised  300  bushels 
one  year  in  this  way,  without  any  trouble  or  ex- 
pense, Sflve  that  of  gathering.  This  subject  is 
worth  attention.  —  Yankee  Farmer. 


Table  Covers. — Tlie  Shakers  of  Lebanon,  N. 
H.  are  engaged  in  ihe  manufacture  of  an  article 
for  table  covers  which  resembles  oil-cloth,  but 
has  many  advantages  over  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
perfectly  pliable,  and  will  double  as  readily  as 
linen  cloth.  It  is  made  of  common  sheeting, 
painted  will)  gum  elastic  and  other  ingredients, 
in  a  ver)'  tasteful  manner,  with  borders  of  gar- 
lands, wreaths  and  vines,  presenting  an  unique 
and  very  handsome  appearance. — Times. 


'The  number  of  persons  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  en<;aged  iu  cotton,  wool  and  flax  manu- 
factures, is  eight  hundred  and  fiftyfive  thousand 
three  hundred  and  seventyfour. 
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CHEMISTRY     FOR  FARMERS. 

FP.EE  CALORIC     BECOMF.S      LATENT.        LAWS   OF      LA- 
TENT    CALORIC  EXPEHIMENTS      ILLOSTP.ATING 

THESE   LAWS. 

We  Stilted  in  our  lust  miiiil)er,  tliat  if  a  piece  of 
iniii  were  put  into  the  fire  anil  lieated,  the  ca'oric, 
wlicn  it  was  taken  out  vvoultl  escape  in  all  direc- 
tion, until  the  iron  had  been  cooleil  down  to  the 
temperature  of  the  air  which  surround  it. 

This  caloric  which  thus  passed  off  we  called 
Free  Caloric  But  is  not  all  caloric  free  ;  or  is 
there  some  that  is  held  imprisoned  and  cannot  es- 
cape ?  Let  us  experiment  upon  the  suliject.  Take 
two  kettles,  put  five  pounds  of  water  into  one,  and 
five  pounds  of  ice  into  the  other,  and  put  them 
both  on  the  same  fire,  and  let  them  both  have  the 
same  chance  to  become  heated.  Let  them  hang 
a  certain  lime  say  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  All  this 
time  heat  or  caloric  is  going  into  each  kettle 
equally.  At  the  end  of  the  time,  if  you  examine 
them  by  i)uttiiig  your  hand  into    each,    you    vvi 


water.  The  same  thing  takes  place  when  a  li- 
quid changes  from  its  liquid  state  to  a  solid.  This 
will  aiipear  evident  on  a  moments  reflection  —  for 
how  could  water  becoine  ice  it  it  did  not  part  w  th 
its  heat  ?  If  it  did  not  part  with  this,  it  would 
never  freeze. 

If  you  have  an  instrument  called  a  Thermome- 
ter, vou  can  very  easily  ascertain  how  much  ca- 
loric is  absorbed  or  rendered  latent  by  a  portion 
of  ice,  while  it  is  changing  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid 
state.  If  you  have  a  pound  of  water,  wanned  or 
heated,  we  will  say  to  172  degrees,  and  we  put  in- 
to it  a  pound  of  ice,  which  is  always  32  degrees  ; 
we  shall  find,  when  the  ice  is  melted,  that  the  ca- 
loric has  not  been  equally  divided  between  them, 
which  would  make  the  mean  or  average  heat  102 
degrees  —  but  that  it  would  be  still  32  degrees. 
If  then  we  substract  32  from  172  we  shall  find 
how  much  heat  has  been  rendered  latent,  which 
is  140  degrees. 

There   are  very    many  interesting  experiments 


find  that  the  five  pounds  of    water    have    become  |  which    illustrate  the   laws  or  principles  of  latent 

heat,  and  many  of  the  operations  of  nature  are  ex- 
p'aiued  on  the  princi])lcs  which  regulate  this  kind 
of  caloric. 

The  very  common  experiment  of  making  free- 
zing mixtures,  depends  upon  the  substances  absorb- 
ing caloric  and  rendering  it  latent.  In  order  to 
absorb  it,  it  must  be  obtained  from  some  source, 
and  if  that  source  in  contact  with  the  mixture  be 
a  liquid,  it  will  be  robbed  or  deprived  of  its  calor- 
ic by  the  mixtures,  and  thus  be  frozen.  For  in- 
stance, if  you  should  mix  some  common  salt  and 
snow  together,  an  intense  cold  will  be  |  rod  need 
—  that  is  to  say,  the  mixture  will  take  away  the 
heat  from  the  bodies  which  it  touches  and  render 
them  cold.  If  you  should  make  the  mixture  in  a 
bowl  and  settle  a  dipper  of  water  into  it,  the  water 
would  be  frozen  very  soon. 

The  reason  of  it  is  —  the  salt  and  snow  have  a 
very  strong  attraction  for  each  other.  While 
combining  together,  the  snow  or  both,  nmst  be- 
come liquid,  and  to  become  liquid  they  must  have 
some  heat  or  caloric  to  do  it. —  Tl  ey  therefore 
absorb  the  caloric  from  the  water  in  the  dipj.er 
and  as  soon  as  its  caloric  is  gone,  the  water  free- 
zes. 

The  little  instrument  called  a  fire  gun  or  fire 
pump  works  on  the  princ  iple,  that  bodies  idiang- 
ing  from  a  liquid  and  reriform  state  to  a  solid  one, 
or  fro;n  a  thin  state  to  a  dense  solid,  give  out  ca- 
loric. This  puinj)  you  ])robably  know  is  nothing 
more  than  a  strong  tube  of  lead  or  brass  or  iron, 
with  a  strong  bottom.  You  may  make  it  as  you 
would  a  small  lead  cannon,  only  have  it  solid  and 
no  hole  about  it,  but  the  bore  itself.  It  should  be 
even  and  smooth  Then  fit  a  plunger  or  piston, 
having  a  piece  of  leather  at  the  end  so  that  it  shall 
go  down  air  tig-ht.  Then  fit  a  piece  of  pimk  or  a 
piece  of  cotton  cloth  that  has  lieen  soUked  in  suit 
petre  water  and  then  thoroughly  dried,  upon  the 
piston,  and  )  lunge  it  down  quickly.  On  pulling  it 
out  it  will  be  on  fire.  ^I'he  reason  of  it  is  this  — 
when  you  jjlunge  the  piston  down  you  press  the 
air  into  a  very  small  space  ;  you  render  it  almost 
so  id.  As  it  becomes  more  pressed  and  solid,  it 
^ives  ouiits  kitent  heat  which  is  enough  ic  set  the 
tinder  on  fire. 

Another  very  simple  experiment  will  illustrate 
this  princi|)le.  It  has  been  founil  that  when  oil 
of  vitriol  and  water  are  put  together  they  iiniteand 
when  they  unite  it  is  found  that  they  have  con- 
tracted and   do    not  fiU    so    much   space    as    they 


po 

hot  —  and  the  five  pounds  of  ice  have  but  barely 
melted  and  feel  as  cold  as  when  it  was  put  in. 
What  has  be^-ome  of  the  caloric  which  has  been 
pouring  into , it  from  the  fire  and  yet  cannot  be 
perceived  while  that  which  has  passed  into  the 
other  kettle  is  felt  in  the  increased  heat  of  the  wa- 
ter .'  It  has  become  swallowed  lip  or  hidden  in 
the  ice, —  causing  it  to  change  from  a  solid  to  a  li- 
quid state,  but  remaining  latent  in  the  ice  or  fluid 
into  which  the  ice  is  changed.  It  cannot  there- 
fore be  called  Free  Caloric,  and  it  has  received  the 
name  of  Latent   Caloric, 

Again,  after  the  ice  is  melted  let  us  continue 
the  heat,  the  water  begins  to  grow  warm  —  it  in- 
creases in  heat  till  it  boils  —  the  moment  it  boils, 
we  see  the  water  changed  from  a  liquid  state.  It 
becomes  a  vapor  and  rises  up  into  the  air.  The 
water  has  arrived  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  you 
may  pour  the  heat  in  all  day  after  this  and  it  will 
not  grow  any  hotter.  What  becomes  of  the  ca- 
loric or  heat  which  passes  in?  Why  does  it  not 
make  the  water  hotter  and  hotter.  Uecause,  after 
tlie  water  begins  to  boil,  a  certain  portion  of  the 
caloric  is  swallowed  np  in  the  steam  and  becoiTies 
Latent  as  it  did  before.  I'ut  a  cover  upo^i  your 
kettle- anil  confine  the  steam  .Tod  you  may  then  in- 
crease the  heat  to  a  great  degree,  even  sufiicieut  to 
melt  lead. 

Here  then  wo  have  learned  that  when  a  solid 
substance  becomes  changed  to  a  liquid  state,  it 
must  swallow  up  or  absorb  a  portion  of  caloric  and 
render  it  Latent;  and  further,  that  when  a  liquid 
cliai  ges  from  a  liquid  to  a  vapor  or  aeriform 
state,  it  must  absorb  more  caloric  and  render  it 
also  Latent.  Well,  suppose  we  change  the  pro- 
cess ?  If  a  liquid  must  swallow  up  and  render 
latent  a  large  quantity  of  caloric  when  clianging  to 
a  vapor,  if  you  again  change  it  from  a  vapor  to  a 
liquid  will  it  give  up  the  caloric  and  roiider  it 
iree  ?  It  certainly  will,  for  if  the  absorbijig  the 
caloric  was  the  cause  of  its  becoming  vapor,  it 
certainly  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  liquid  again,  un- 
less it  parts  with  h^ Latent  caloric,  and  if  it  parts 
with  this,  it  immediately  becomes  liberated  or 
free,  and  is  perceptible  to  the  senses.  This  is 
done  when  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  heated  by 
passing  steam  into  it.  A  large  vat  of  water  at  a 
rlistance  from  a  steamer  or  boiler  may  be  heated 
by  suflering  a  tube  to  c-arry  steam  into  it.  The 
steam  becomes  condensed  in  the  water  and  there- 
by   gives   up   its  latent  caloric    which   heals   the 


would  if  separate.  By  contracting  they  must  of 
course,  become  more  solid,  and  to  become  more 
solid,  they  must  givj  out  heat  whioh  was  before 
latent  —  accordingly  the  mixture  gives  out  heat 
enough  to  make  a  small  quantity  of  water  boil. 

Another  very  common  incident  illustrates  this 
law.  You  have  seen  lime  slacked  with  water.  A 
great  heat  is  produced,  and  even  something  which 
looks  like  smoke.  From  whence  comes  the  heat.' 
It  must  come  from  the  water  —  even  the  cold  wa- 
ter which  you  put  on,  and  which  you  may  drink 
without  danger,  and  yet  by  mingling  it  with  lime, 
suflieieiit  heat  is  given  out  to  set  buildings  and 
ships  on  fire.  The  reason  is  that  the  lime  and  the 
water  have  a  strong  affinity  or  attraction  for  each 
other.  They  combine,  the  water  becomes  solid, 
but  in  becoming  solid  must  give  out  its  latent  ca- 
loric. Every  pound  of  water  giving  out  140  de- 
grees. It  would  require  but  a  few  pounds  to  af- 
ford heat  enough  to  set  dry  wood  on  fire.  Tlie 
smoke  is  little  particles  of  lime  carried  up  by  the 
steam. 

'i'hus  we  see  that  there  ia  another  and  n  very 
important  modification  of  caloric  besides  Free  Ca- 
loric, and  also  that  bodies  changing  from  a  solid 
to  a  liquid  state,  absorb  and  render  caloric  Latent ; 
and  that  reversing  the  jirocess,  passing  from  a  li- 
quid to  a  solid  state  they  give  it  out  and  render  it 
free. 

Other  modifications  will  be  given  in  our  next 
number. —  Maine  Par. 


RAISING  OP  CHICKEXS. 

Sue. —  I  he  subject  upon  which  1  am  about  to 
write,  may  excite  a  smile  upon  the  faces  of  some, 
but  if  I  succeed  in  rendering  even  a  small  service 
to  any,  the  object  will  be  accomplished.  He 
thinks  he  may  throw  out  a  few  hints  that  may  be 
useful  in  increasing  the  number  and  quality  of  an 
animal  that  is  so  universally  made  to  conduce  to 
the  luxury  of  the  table,  and  the  proper  sustenance 
of  the  human  system. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  1  would  advise  those  in- 
terested to  procure  for  themselves  a  good  breed  of 
fowls.  The  pair  I  sent  you  last  fall,  I  consider 
nearer  to  perfection,  in  all  respects,  than  those  of 
any  other  breed.  I  call  them  the  Ostrich  breed, 
from  their  strong  resemblance  when  about  half 
grown  to  that  famous  bird.  They  are  large  — 
their  habits  are  veiy  domestic — they  hy  well  — 
set  well  —  hatch  well  —  and  nurse  well  —  and 
their  flesh  is  very  delicious.  Have  a  well  shel- 
tered place  for  them  to  roost  in,  with  a  sufiicient 
number  of  places  for  them  to  lay  their  eggs.  Let 
your  box  be  about  a  toot  wide,  and  about  15  inch- 
es high  —  with  (lartitions  about  ten  inches  apart. 
I  he  box  to  be  enclosed  o :i  evei-y  side,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  six  inches  of  the  front,  and  that 
the  upper  part  —  place  the  box  enough  against  the 
.wall  to  prevent  the  depredations  of  children,  &c. 
I  he  hen  is  fond  of  a  small  aperture  to  creep  into 
tor  the  purpose  of  laying.  At  the  proper  setting 
season  remove  your  eggs  carefully  every  night  in- 
to a  safe  place,  to  prevent  their  freezing  or  getting 
much  chilled,  which  will  prevent  their  hatching. 
No  "nest  egg"  is  necessary  upon  this  plan.  'I  he 
nest  egg,  in  my  opinion,  seldom  produces  a  chick- 
en, ear.y  in  the  spring  because  of  its  generally 
having  been  chilled. 

While  the  laying  business  is  very  brisk,  (irepare 
as  many  setting  boxes  as  yini  may  think  fit.  Let 
them  be  about  eighteen  inches  square,  enclosed 
on  every  side,  witli  a  loose   cover  for  the  top,  not 
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o  liijlit  ns  to  shut  out  the  air  ;  put  hny  or  straw 
iniigh  in  to  form  a  nest,  in  wiiich  you  may  jilace 
hdut  tliirteen  eggs  —  put  tlie  lien  in  the  box  aiirl 
iiy  on  the  rover,  witli  a  weight  sufficient  to  pre- 
.•:u  her  from  i\nockin{;  it  ofl".  You  may  confme 
er  without  any  inji:r}'  for  throe  or  four  days,  at 
he  expiration  of  whicli  time  you  may  tal<e  oft'the 
o\er|  aiul  leave  her  until  she  hatches  —  which, 
liiiost  every  body  knows,  will  be  in  exactly 
wentyone    days    from   the    time    of    commence- 

I.  The  advantages  of  the  large  box  are  these  : 
t  g  yes  room  to    move    round    without    breaking 

■.■gs,  and  the  little  ones    a  chance  of  coming 

without  the  danger  of  their  running  away. 
Vh.n  hens  set  on   the   ground  or  in    unprotected 

L'S,  they  are  subject  to  be  interrupted  by  ani- 
nals,  and  when  two  or  three  chicks  are  strong 
iiough  to  run  they  leave  the  nest,  and  the  moth- 
r,  following  them,  leaves  the  half  hatched  to  |)er- 
sh.  'J'his  is  a  great  loss  of  time,  eggs,  and  chick- 
ns. 

As  the  warm  season  advances,  always  endeavor 
o  set  three  hens  at  exactly  the  same  time  —  they 
vill  consequently  hatch  at  the  same  time,  and  you 

then  divide  the  chickens  of  the  three  between 
wo,  and  they  can  generally  take  care  of  more 
ban  they  can  well  hatch,  if  pioperly  managed. 

Make  as  many  moveable  coops  as  you  think 
lecessary,  with  a  shed  roof  and  slats  in  front, 
vhich  i)lacj  in  some  safe  place  from  hogs  in  the 
lun  — the  sun  is  very  invigorating  to  young  chick- 
ns.  '1  he  hen  and  chickens  should  be  fed  with 
orn  meal  wet  with  water  or  milk,  three  times  a 
lay,  and  watered  at  least  once,  'llie  hen  should 
le  kept  confined  in  this  way,  at  least  fijr  a  week, 
o  prevent  her  from  hading  them  into  the  wet 
;rass  in  the  morning,  which  is  very  prejuilicial  to 
heir  well  being.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
f  the  weather  is  good,  you  may  place  a  block  un- 
ler  one  corner  of  the  coop  and  let  them  out  ;  at 
:ight  they  will  return  and  take  possession  again, 
ivlien  you  should  take  away  the  block,  and  keep 
hem  in  again  until  the  dew  is  off  the  grass.  If 
the  weather  is  unpleasant  keep  them  in  all  day. 

When  the  chickens  acquire  more  size  and 
nrengtli,  they  should  be  fed  in  what  is  called  a 
chicken  feeder,'  which  is  a  covered  enclosure 
ix  or  eight  fl^et  square,  with  slats  just  close 
nough  together  to  admit  the  chickens,  and  ex- 
clude the  older  fowls. 

Each  of  my  hens  last  year  raised  to  perfec- 
tion, on  an  average,  at  least  twenty  chickens. 
They  each  raised  two  broods,and  several  hatch- 
ed three  times. 

When  the  chicks  are  taken  frotn  one  hen    and 
given  to  another,  the  one  from  which  they  are  ta- 
jn  should  be  confined  for  about  a  week,  and  then 
set  at  liberty,  when  she  will  soon  commence    pro- 
ducing another  family. —  Ohio  Far. 


Grub  oa  Cut  Worm. —  The  farming  interests 
of  this  country,  have  long  and  ineffectually  sought 
for  some  mode  to  arrest  the  depredations  of  this 
Worm,  so  destructive  to  the  prospects  of  our 
Agricultiu-ists,  in  the  staple  article  of  Indian 
Corn. 

The  writer  of  this,  is  fully  confident  from  anal- 
ogy, that  the  following,  if  carefidly  adopted,  wi'l 
perfectly  secure  the  Corn  against  the  influence 
of  any  insect  or  worm  accustomed  to  inju;e  it, 
viz  : 

Take  one  gallon  of  conmion  fat  or  slush,  and 
one  quart  of  the  spirits  of  Tm-pentine,  let  them  be 
put  together  in  a  tight  barrel,  (having  one  head 
out)  and  being  well  stirred,  add  half  a  bushel  of 
unslacked  lime. —  In  this  condition,  the  lime 
shoidd  be  carefully  slacked,  and  intimately  mixed 
with  the  other  ingredients,  and  water  gradually 
added,  imtil  the  barrel  is  full. 

Ae  soon  as  the  corn  makes  its  appearance  above 
ground,  lei  a  portion  of  the  mixture  be  ap|)lied  by 
means  of  a  common  watering  pot,  to  the  amount 
of  about  a  tea  cuj)  full  to  each  hill  of  corn,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  but  that  the  worms  will 
vacate  the  identical  spot,  from  the  abhorrence  that 
all  kinds  of  svorms  have  to  even  the  very  smell  of 
Turpentine. —  U.  S,  Gaz. 


French  Hay. —  Many  of  our  readers,  at  least, 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Hay  from  France 
has  been  imported  into  this  country.  A  CvH'go 
lately  arrived  at  Charleston,  (S.  C.)  and  sold  for 
62  per  hundved.  A  cargo  of  American  Hay, 
which  arrived  about  the  same  time,  from  Port- 
land, (Me.)  sold  for  $2  per  hundred. —  Fredonia 
Courier. 


Starch  from  Potatoes. —  We  are  informed  ihat 
the  manufacture  of  Starch  from  Potatoes  has  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  our  enterprising  neighbors 
in  Vermont,  and  already  l)ecome  an  important  ar- 
ticle of  conmierce,  it  being  employed  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  New  England  cotton  manufticturers 
and  calico  printers,  with  nmch  success,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  wheat  starch  for  the  purj^oses  of  sizing  and 
finishing  cloths.  Its  superiority  over  wheat  starch 
is  conceded,  we  learn,  by  many  of  the  principial 
manufacturing  establishments.  It  gives  to  fabrics 
a  more  brilliant  and  elastic  finish,  requires  less  in 
quantity  and  bears  a  less  price  ;  three  important 
considerations,  which  we  should  supjiose  would 
induce  every  manufacturer  to  try  the  experiment 
of  its  use.  The  mode  of  preparation  is  similar  to 
that  observed  in  wheat  starch,  except  that  it  re- 
qiiires  a  slight  fermentation,  which  is  produced  by 
exposing  it  to  the  air  fot  a  short  period. —  Troy 
fVhig.        . 

JVashing  Day. —  The  new  method  of  washing 
saves  considerable  labor:  the  following  method 
isajtproved  and  practised  in  our  own  family. 

Take  2  or  3  ounces  of  Sub-carbonate  of  Soda, 
put  it  into  4  pails  of  soft  water:  when  hot,  |]Ut  in 
your  white  clothes,  having  first  wet  and  carefully 
soaped  them.  Boil  them  one  horn-;  take  them 
out  and  pound  them  in  a  barrel,  or  otherwise  rub 
to  the  same  amount ;  rinse  them  in  3  or  four  wa- 
ters :  an<l  you  will  find  your  clothes  well  washed. 
Hot  rinse  waters  are  better  than  cold  ;  either  will 
do.  The  rinse  water  answers  well  for  washing 
flannels  and  colored  clothes.  Collars  and  wrist- 
bands may  need  a  little  rubbing  after  boiling,  if 
quite  dirty.  The  above  method  saves  the  great- 
est [lart  of  the  hard  rubbing,  and  the  hard  work  of 
washing.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  particular 
about  the  quantity  of  Soda  used,  2  or  4  ounces  to 
4  pails  of  water  will  do.  The  larger  quantity  is 
better. —  JV.  H.  Obs. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Richmonil  Enquirer 
speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  the  "  golden  prospects  " 
of  Virginia,  "  We  have  conversed,"  he  says,  "  with 
a  gentleman  lately  returned  from  an  exploration 
in  part  of  the  (Jold  Region,  anti  on  whose  veracity 
we  can  rely,  who  exhibited  to  our  view  several  of 
the  richest  specimens  of  ore  obtained  from  differ- 
ent mines  —  the  supplies  of  which  he  describes 
as  t)oing  inexhaustible.  'J'he  mines  of  Hooker, 
Eldridge,  Morton,  and  Ayers,  in  Buckingham, 
with  those  of  Hughes,  Busby,  Moss,  &-c.  in  Gooch- 
land and  Fluvanna,  may  vie  for  richness  and  ex- 
tent with  any  in  the  known  world  ;  joined  to  these, 
ho  has  acquired  information  of  the  richest  veins 
of  copper,  iron,  and  marble,  in  the  most  eligible 
situation  for  operating  and  transporting  —  only 
requiring  enterpiise,  and  a  comp>aratively  small 
capital  to  render  them  available." —  Alexandria 
Gazette. 

Patent  self-setting  Saw-Mill  Do^s. —  Hardy  and 
Rich,  of  Lockport,  New  York,  have  invented  pa- 
tent self-setting  saw-mill  dogs,  which  are  highly 
spoken  of.  They  are  made  of  cast  iron,  fitted  on 
wood,  and  by  no  means  complicated.  When  the 
log  is  placed  on  the  carriage,  the  thickness  of  the 
board  or  plaidi  is  accurately  cut  to  the  required 
width,  entirely  by  the  machine,  which  is  strong 
and  simple.  The  boards  are  represented  as  being 
sawed  of  a  uniform  thickness,  leaving  no  stub-shot. 
—  Baltimore  Far. 


The  Cxit-fVorm. —  We  regret  to  learn  that  the 
cut  worm  has  discovered  a  keen  relish  for  the 
Chinese  Mulberry,  the  superior  quality  of  which 
makes  its  introduction  so  desirable  to  our  silk 
growers.  The  Noithampton  Courier  says  they 
eat  off  the  shoots  of  the  young  trees  just  at  the 
smfaceof  the  earth.  Soot  and  ashes  are  preven- 
tatives.—  JVantucket  Inq. 


Hot  water  is  of  great  efficacy  in  removing  |)ain 
occasioned  by  crushing  the  finger,  for  instanc(!,  in 
hastily  shutting  a  drawer  or  door.  It  a. so  prevents 
the    nail  from  turning  black. 


It  is  stated  in  papers  in  the  northern  parts  of 
France  that  large  orders  have  arrived  from  the  U. 
S.  for  supplies  of  beet  root  sugar. 


The  Crops. —  All  accounts]from  Virginia,  rep- 
resent the  wheat  crop  as  being  very  unpromising. 
Some  fields  will  not  yield  half  the  usual  qu.-uitity  ; 
others,  perhaps  tour  bushels  to  the  acre, and  some 
fields  have  been  ploughed  up.  Similar  accounts 
come  from  Pennsylvania.  Inthe  Southern  States 
the  great  quantities  of  rain  which  have  fallen,  and 
the  rise  of  rivers,-  havi'  injured  tli'^  crops  material- 
ly ;  especially  the  cotton.  Corn,  also,  seems  by 
accounts  to  look  unfavorably  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  editor  of  the  Boston  Courier  says, 
so  far  as  his  observation  extends  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Boston,  there  will  be  a  lamentable  de- 
ficiency in  die  corn  crop  —  very  little  that  Is  now 
worth  the  ordinary  hoeing.  Grass,  he  thinks, 
looks  but  a  little  better.  In  this  vicinity,  we  should 
think  by  observation,  and  we  are  inlormed,  that  it 
bills  fair  for  a  good  crop  of  grass.  Corn  must  bo 
somewhat  light,  as  it  has  come  up  so  scantily  ;  but 
should  the  season  hereafter  be  favorable,  the  crop 
may  not  be  much  deficient.  July  and  August  are 
the  months  for  corn  to  grow.  Still  the  prospect 
is  yet  unfavorable.  We  would  not  cast  a  shadow 
over  the  pros|)ects  of  the  husbandman,  or  chill 
the  hopes  of  those  who  expect  the  products  of  the 
earth  to  be  cheajjer  in  the  autumn,  but  we  must 
confess  that  appearances,  all  about  the  country,  of 
a  good  harvest  are  very  gloomy.  However,  we 
will  hope  for  the  best. —  M'orlham.pton  Gaz. 

A  society  was  formed  at  N.  Y.  and  the  9lh  inst. 
denominated  "The  Hibernian  Temi.eianco  Soci- 
ety of  the  City  of  New  York." 
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coNTE  iupi.ate:d  improvements  in  the 

NEW  ENGtiANU    FARMER. 

As  we  are  now  tlrawing  near  the  close  o."  the  four- 
teenth volume  of  the  JVe»o  England  Farmer,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  nor  unexpected  for  ns  to  make  a  few  remarks 
relative  to  the  situation  and  prospects  of  the  paper, 
which  we  conduct,  and  otir  hopes  and  intentions  in  re- 
gard to  its  future  increased  utility.  The  lamented  death 
of  Mr  Barrett,  proprietor  of  the  N.  E.  Fanner,  Seed 
store.  He.  together  with  the  subsequent  intervention  of 
several  weeks  in  which  want  of  health  was  added  to 
embarrassing  avocations,  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
Editor  to  give  the  several  publications  under  his  super- 
intendance  (to  wit  JVeis  England  Farmer,  Horticultural 
Register,  and  Silk  Manual)  the  attention  which  was  due 
to  these  periodicals.  Prospe«s  are  now  favorable  to 
our  being  able  to  bestow  on  "  Pursuils  of  the  Press  "  a 
less  divided  and  more  unieuiittiug  attention;  and  if  we 
have  not  altogether  disappointed  the  reasonable  expec- 
tation of  our  friends  and  patrons,  we  hope  in  future  ef- 
forts to  deserve  more  unqualified  approbation. 

Among  other  plans  for  rendering  the  N.  E.  Farmer 
more  acceptable  and  useful,  the  conductor  proposes  to 
avail  himself  of  the  advantages,  which  the  Boston  Athe- 
neum,  and  other  repositories  of  useful  information,  in 
this  city  present,  to  obtain  and  give  to  his  readers  noti- 
ces, descriptions,  patent  specifications  of  machines,  in- 
ventions, improvenienls,  &c.  iVc,  calculated  to  promote 
the  progress  of  useful  arts,  or  prove  beneficial  to  the  ru- 
ral economist.  We  shall  seek  information  on  those 
topics  from  every  available  source,  such  as  Registers 
and  Repositories  of  Arts,  Philosophical  Journals,  Scien- 
tific Reviews,  &c.  &c  published  on  the  eiliier  side  of  the 
.^llanlic,  and  from  time  to  lime  give  the  result  of  our  re- 
searches, in  t!ie  N.  E.  Farmer,  under  the  head  of 

USEFUL   ARTS. 
Patent  for  a  Composition  to   prevent  the   Jlbsorp:  'are  of 

Oils  by  iDood ;  MatJianiel  Hiithamay,  Fairhavvn,  Bris- 
tol County,  Massackusctts,  May  22,  1835. 

The  Patentee  claims  the  application  of  glue  to  pre- 
vent the  absorption  of  animal  and  fish  oil  by  wood, 
whether  used  alone  or  ciunbined  with  the  ingredients 
aforenamed,  and  whether  those  ingredients  are  used  in 
the  proportions  set  forth,  or  in  other  and  different  pro- 
portions." 

Glue  has  been  used  between  the  staves  of  oil  casks,  to 
prevent  the  leakage,  which  otherwise  takes  place,  and  a 
faw  years  ago  this  application  was  made  the  subject  of  u 
patent.  The  effect  of  glue  in  this  particular  is  so  well 
known,  that  had  any  one  inquired  of  us  how  to  prevent 
the  absorption  of  oil  by  wood,  we  should  have  said 
"  saturate  it  with  glue,"  and  that  without  supposing  we 
were  telling  a  secret. 

The  composition  referred  to  by  the  patentee  is  two 
pounds  of  glue  dissolved  ;  one  quarter  of  a  pound  or 
whale's  foots;  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bright  varnish, 
and  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  rosin,  melted  together  and 
combined  by  stirring,  adding  thereto  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water  to  give  it  a  proper  consistence.  The  composi- 
tion it  is  said  is  more  easily  used  than  the  glue  alone,  as 
it  will  continue  longer  limpid.— Journal  of  the  Frank- 
lin Institute,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  400 


Remedy  AGAINST  Ants  AND  Spiders. —  Mr  Clutter- 
buck,  Jr.  of  Watford  washed  the  walls  of  his  hot  house 
with  a  painter's  brush  dipped  in  a  solution  made  of  four 


ounces  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  two  gallons  of  water; 
and  since  that  application,  neitlierthe  red  spider  against 
which  the  remedy  was  employed,  nor  ants  have  made 
their  appearance. —  Dom.  Ency. 


To  preserve  hams,  or  other  smoked  meat  through  the 
summer. — ■  Wrap  up  the  meat  in  tow  or  other  fla.x  or 
hemp,  after  shaking  out  tlie  loose  shive.s,  inJ  pack  it  in 
a  tierce  or  barrel,  taking  care  that  there  be  next  to  the 
tierce  and  between  every  piece  of  meat,  a  thick  layer  of 
tow  picked  as  close  as  possible;  then  set  it  away  in  a 
dry  cellar  or  upper  room.  It  is  enough  that  the  bairel 
or  tierce  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  mice  out,  as  no  fly  or 
insect  will  enter  the  tow. 

Tow  and  flax  are  such  bad  conductors  of  heat  that  a 
piece  of  ice  will  be  preserved  a  long  lime  wrapped  up  in 
tow.  Cut  straw  also  answers  extremely  well  to  keep 
ham  in.  Ashes  are  apt  to  communicate  a  bad  taste  to 
meat.  Care  should  be  taken  tp  prevent  the  flies  from 
having  access  to  the  meat  before  it  is  packed  away. 

Another  way  to  preserve  hams  is  to  pack  them  down 
in  oats.  Those  practising  this  mode  of  preserving  their 
ham  free  from  skippers  or  laint  of  any  kind,  should  be 
careful  that  the  chest  or  cask  be  perfectly  tight,  raised 
about  six  inches  from  the  ground,  and  the  oats  packed 
in  perfectly  tight.— .Archives  of  Useful  Knowledge. 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICUI.TURAI,  SOCIETY 

Saturday,  June  18,  ;t3K. 

EXHIBITION     OF     FEOWERS. 

From  S.  Sweetser,a  bouquet  of  flowers  containing, 
Lopiiospermum,  Calampclis,  Echium,  Asclepias,  Fuch- 
sias, Ac.  with  numerous  kinds  of  elcjant  new  gerani- 
ums, among  which,  were  Regulator,  Yeatmaninnum, 
Q.ueen  of  Scots,  Speciossima  and  others 

From  S.Walker,  superb  Seedling  Violas;  named  Othel- 
lo and  Village  Maid  were  the  finest  we  have  ever  seen, 
and  deserves  to  be  in  every  good  collection  ;  Bows 
Claudius  and  other  pinks;  also,  Astrantia,  Lychnis, 
f  raxinell  a  (White^  Stalices,  White  Rockets,  Irises, 
&c. 

Frotn  the  Messrs  VVinship,  Boursalt  Roses,  Harrison's 
yellow  and  new  Florida  rose  (similar  to,  or  synonymous 
withsR..  Calypso  of  the  French  catalogues.) 

Fj'jm  Hovey  &  Co.,  Oriental  poppies,  Pehstemons, 
PJiloxes,  Veronicas,  Calceolarias,  Ranunculuses,  Gera- 
niums, Paeonia  siberica,  Sophora,  Violas,  &c. 

FromT.  Lee,  Esq  Lupinus  Polyphyllus,  Eschscholtzia, 
Rose  Irene,  Pentslemons  and  Tagetes  lucida. 

A  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Committee  was  liolden 
at  the  Society's  room  this  day  and  Mr  S.  Walker  chosen 
Chairman. 

For  the  Comiuitlec, 

C.  M.  HOVEY, 
Saturday,  June  2,5,  1830. 
From  S.  Walker,  Bow's  Claui^ius,  and  Robinson's  Nav- 
irino  pinks;  both  elegant;  Double  White  Rockets,  Pae 
oniaWhittlejii,  Roses,  Phloxes,  Ij-ises,  Glaucium,  Chi- 
nere  larkspur,  Spir.-eas,  &c.  ;  Othello,  Village  Maid, 
Maculatum,  and  other  fine  Violas. 

From  Hovey   &  Co.,   Pajonia,  Whittlejii,  Campanula 
aggregata,   Phloxes,  Geraniums,   Pentstemons,*  Gaillar- 
dia,  &c.   &e.  &c. ;   Also,   River's  George  the  IV.  rose 
the  now  crimson  Boursalt,  and  Spiraia  bella. 
For  the  Committee, 

C.  M.  HOVEY. 

6TRAWBF,RBIES. 

Five  Boxes  of  Keen's  Seedlings  from  T.  Hastings 
Cambridgport. 


Two  boxes  of  Methven  Castle  from  Joseph  Warren, 
Brighton. 

Two  boxes  Keen's  Seedling  and  Methven  Castle  from 
E.  Vose,  Dorchester.  The  product  of  a  cross  between 
Keen's  Seedling  and  the  Methven. 

A  basket  of  New  Seedlings  from  Messrs  Hovey,  (very 
fine.)  Tlie  exhibition  this  day  was  decidedly  superior 
to  any  heretofore  e>  hibiled  on  the  Society's  tables. 

Also  an  Apple  from  Mr  Jona.  Warren,  Weston  ;  name 
unknown,  said  to  bo  a  great  keeper. 
For  the  Committee, 

B.  V.  FRENCH. 


Texas.— A  letter  dated  Volasco,  May,  24lh,  says: 
"  We  have  General  Santa  Anna  still  with  us  asapris- 
oner,  and  I  believe  he  will  yet  remain  so  for  some  time. 
He  has,  however,  made  a  compact  with  the  Texan  gov- 
ernment,  the  basis  of  which  is  the  evacuation  of  the  ter- 
ritory to  the  Rio  Grande —  a  solemn  pledge  under  oath 
not  to  take  up  arms  against  Texas  —  delivery  of  tho 
prisoners—  and  the  liberty  of  Santa  Anna  himself  wheo 
the  government  of  Texas  shall  deem  it  expedient. 
The  people  arc  much  incensed  against  him,  and  the 
government  has  with  difiiculty  saved  his  life." 

Tlie  New  Orleans  Bee,  of  the  10th  inst.  says  :  As  a 
proof  that  the  affairs  of  Texas  are  restored  to  compara. 
tive  tranquility,  we  have  been  informed  by  a  letter  dat- 
ed Lynchburgh,  Texas, 21st  of  May,  that  lands  which 
previously  could  scarcely  realize  1  dollar  an  acre,  are 
now  selling  readily  for  4  to  5,  Speculation  produced 
war  ;  and  will  follow  peace  ;  but  it  is  not  very  safe  to 
invtest  capital  in  Texas  Iand8  —  Daily  Times. 


Creek  Wah. —  This  war,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
last  reports,  is  about  to  become  amalgamated  with  thai  of 
theSeminoles  in  Florida.  A  body  of  2000  Creeks,  it 
will  be  recollected,  recently  crossed  the  Chattahoochis 
on  their  way  to  join  Osceola.  A  letter  from  Quincy  in 
Florida,  says ;  "An  express  has  just  arrived  whicli 
brings  us  the  inlelligenoe  that  the  Creeks  are  crossing 
the  Withlacooche  below  Fort  Gaines.  Their  number 
is  two  thousand,  headed  by  a  Seminole  chief  Thomp- 
son and  Decatur  counties  are  almost  deserted.  If  this 
intelligence  should  prove  true,  tha  Seminoles  will  give 
us  a  hard  campaign." 

A  letter  dated  Savannah,  June  17,  says  :  "  We  have 
just  received  by  the  western  mail,  news  of  a  battle  fought 
between  a  party  of  200  Indians  and  about  100  whites,  in 
which  tho  Indians  although  having  a  good  number  kill- 
ed, ssy  about  40  or  50  made  the  whites  retreat  with  a 
pretty  severe  loss  on  their  part.  But  after  retreating  in- 
to the  Forts  they  vvere  reinforced  and  made  a  sortie  and 
the  Indians  fled  in  every  direction.  Gen.  Scott  has  been 
quite  unwell,  but  has  lately  recovered  so  as  to  bo  able  to 
go  out  of  his  room.  He  has  received  a  challenge  from 
Major  Raid,  whom  he  (Scott)  called  a  coward,  and  it   is 

exiected  that  a  duel  will  be  the  consequence. Daily 

Times. 


Gen.  Houston  lefl  New  Orleons  on  the  9th  inst.  to  re- 
sume the  command  of  the  Texan  army.  He  took  pass- 
age in  the  steamer  Caspian  for  Natchitoches,  but  her  cyl- 
inder  head  blew  out  the  following  morning,  which  de- 
jained  her  several  days.— -/A. 


The  unusual  fall  of  rain  on  the-20lh  inst.,  produced  a 
breach  in  tho  Erie  Canal  sbout  nineteen  miles  east  of 
Ulica,  a  little  above  Rankin's  Lock.  The  canal  gave 
way  about  6  P.  M.  of  the  20th,  and  was  repaired  and 
water  let  in  on  the  morning  of  the  second,  occasioning  a 
delay  of  the  navigation  of  about  forty  hours.— /i. 
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ExTKAORDiNARV  RisK  OF  Land. — III  tile  year  1831 , 
be  Rev.  Dr  Porter,  of  Roxbury,  urged  a  gentleman  to 
lurchase  of  liim  the  "Fort"  and  the  land  adjoining, 
t  consisted  of  thirtythrce  acres.  The  most  of  it  was 
ock  and  was  of  no  iinnicdiate  value  except  as  a  cow- 
asture.  The  L)r  offered  to  sell  it  for  250  dollars  an 
ere,  with  ten  years  credit,  and  the  only  security  a 
norlgage  on  the    property.     It   was  not   consiilered    n 

if e  speculation,  and  the  gentleman  did  not  purcliiisc.^ — 
during  the  last  season,  the  s  line  land  1ms  been  sold  with 
ntersfciing  roads  deducted,  to  the  amount  of  seventy 
ive  thousand  dollars.'  On,»  acre  of  an  adjoining  estate, 
>f  about  the  same  number  of  acres,  which  a  number  of 
tiemen  were  considered  mad  ten  years  ago,  giving 
5200  and  odd  dollars  for  the  whole,  this  one  acre  was, 
ast  week,  disposed  of  for  upwards  of  tireniysia:  hundred 
ioUars .'—  Herald. 


PHINNKY  CORN. 

For  s.ilc.  a  few  hiisiicis  of  this  superior  Early  Coin,  lecom- 
of  ilm  Now  ICnglaiid  Farmer, 
iccyS  per  bushel,     May  18. 


ildetl  ill  the  current 
by  Capl,  UanicI  Cliandler.     I'l 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCK 


COnnECTED    WITH    Or.EAT    CAItE,  WEEKLY. 


BIRD  SG&DS. 

For  sale  at  the  New  England  Seed   Store.    Canary   Seed, 
Rape  Seed,  Hcuip  Seed  and  maw  Seed  for  sick  birtls. 
Jude22. 


HEiniF  SEED. 

Jusl  received,  100  bushels  prime  and  fresh  Henip  ,Seed, 
wliich  will  be  sold  low,  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  Nos. 
51  and  52  North  Markit  street,  ISoslon.  June  1. 


An  arrangement  has  been  effected   between   the  En- 

lish  and  French  Post  Offices,  by  which  the  newspapers 
jf  each  country  may  circulate  in  the  other  at  a  greatly 

educed  postage — the  postage  to  be  charged  in  France 
''ovrceniimes,  in  England  a  halfpenny,  making  together 
almost  two  cents.     The  former  postage  was  7d  sterling 

qual  to  13  cents.  It  is  also  arranged  that  the  postage 
of  letters  may  be  paid  in   advance,  or  on  delivery,  5n 

ither  country,  according  to  the  convenience  of  the 
parties  corresponding  ;  and  that  the  safe  convayance  of 
money  letters  shall  be  guaranteed  on  the  payment  of  a 
::erlain  per  centage. 


Mr  John  Judson,  of  Huntington,  had  two  oxen  killed 
by  lightning  during  the  thunder  storm  on  Saturday  af- 
ternoon. Mr  J.  was  silting  in  lis  cart,  driving  a  (bnr- 
ox  team,  when  the  elective  fliiid  stiuck  the  two  near 
ide  oxen  and  killed  them  instantly.  The  other  rwo 
were  stunned,  one  of  them  badly. — Bridgep.trt  Farmer. 


KAUM  FOR    SALE. 

For  sale  a  Farm  in  licd:ord,  County  of  Middlesex,  17  miles 
from  Hoston  and  10  from  Lowell,  containing  104  acres  inclu- 
ding about  15  acics  coveretl  willi  a  valuable  growth  of  wood 
wliich  has  been  preserved  with  great  care  for  the  last  20 years, 
Ilie  garden  contains  about  3  acres  under  die  highest  culliva- 
lion  and  is  furnished  with  a  great  variety  of  tlowers  and 
shrubs  which  have  been  collected  at  much  labor  and  expense; 
attached  to  the  garden  is  a  Green  House  filled  with  thrifty 
licaring  Grape  X'lnes,  and  choice  and  valuable  plants  which 
will  be  sold  or  not  as  the  purchaser  may  choose.  The  Farm 
is  under  good  cultivation  and  together  with  the  Garden  is 
stocked  wiih  the  choicest  Fruits,  such  as  Apples,  Pcais, 
Peaches,  Quinces,  Plums,  Strawberries  of  various  kinds, 
Uaspberries,  Gooseberries,  &.c  &c.,  which  the  present  owner 
has  spared  no  expeiice  iu  obtaining.  The  Farm  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Concord  River,  which  is  well  supplied  with 
fish,  and  the  country  around  abounds  with  game,  making  it  a 
de-sirable  retreat  to  the  gentleman  who  is  lond  of  fishing  or 
shooting. 

Possession  will  be  given  on  the  1st  April  next — for  tennc, 
which  will  be  liberal,  apply  to  the  s-ibscriber  in  Boston  or  at 
the  Farm.  JAMES  VILA. 


BRIGHTON  MARKET,--MoN-Div,  June  28,  183(>. 
Reported  tortile  Daily  .Advertiser  &.  Patriot. 

At  market  300  Beef  Cattle,  18  Cows  and  Calves, 
950  Sheep',  and   50  Swine. 

Prices.  iSeef  Cattle, — Last  week's  prices  for  a  like 
quality  were  hardly  supported.  We  quote  a  few  extra 
at  8  00;  1st  quality  7  25  a  7  75;  second  quality  6  50 
a  7  00  ;  third  quality  5  75  a  6  25. 

Cows  and  Calves— We  noticed  sales  at  $20.  24,28, 
30,  34,  38  and  40. 

Sheep-  Lots  were  taken  at  1  75,  2,  2  17,  2  33,  2  50, 
2  621-2,275  and  3.  A  lotof  very  fine  WIthersshear 
ed,at$4a  4  25. 

Swine— .At  retail  71-2  and  8  and  8  and  9.  No  lots 
Bold. 


BOUND  VOLUMES   OF   THE   SILK   MANUAL. 

For  sale  at  the  Agriculuiral  Warehouse  and  New  England 
Seed  store,  (he  first  volume  of  the  Silk  Maueal  and  Practical 
Farmer,  ncally  bonnd.     Price  GiJ  cents. 

The  book  contains  192  pages,  and  a  great  amount  of  val- 
uable information  on  the  subject  of  Silk  Culture.  It  is  deci- 
ileilly  the  cheapest  book,  extant,  that  ireals  upon  that  subject 

May  4. 

JAMES  MANN, 

Preserver  of  Birds  and  Quadrupeds,  at  tl 
of  the  lioston  and  Worcester  Cars,  Win 
Urlghlon. 

Orders  or  subjects  for  preservation  directed  as  above,  and 
left  at  the  Kail  Koad  Depot,  will  be  forwarded  with  despatch 
and  promptly^lleuded  to.  Skins  of  Foreign  Birds  and  rare 
,\niinals  purchased. 

Caiiarv  Birds  for  sale — superior  songsters. 

Juno  15. 


^  stopping  place 
lips'  'Nursesies, 


Apples,     Russells  and  Baldwins. 
Beams,  white,  .... 
Bkek.  mess. 

Cargo,  No.  i.  .         . 

prime,  .... 

nKKsWAX,  {Americin) 
r.UTTKK  Store,  No.  1         ,     . 
ChkksKj  new  milk,  . 
Feathkrs,  norlhorn,  geese, 
soulheni,  geese, 
Flax,  American, 
Fl3JI,Cod,  .  .         . 

Flouu,  Genesee,      .        .     cash 
Italliniorc,  Howard  street, 
TJaltlinj^re,  wharf, 
Alexandria, 
GnAitf,  Corn,  northern  yellow 

soulhcintlat  yellow 
whUe, 
Rye,  northern, 
Barley,  .         .        .         . 

Oats,  northern,  .     (prime) 
Hay,  hest  English,  per  ton  oi"  2000  lb 
eastern  screwed,   .         .         .     " 
liard  pressed,    .... 

HoNtY, 

Hops,  1st  quality 

2d  quality    .... 
IjAIik,  Ijoston,  1st  sort, 

southern,  Isi  sort, 
Leather,  slaughter,  sole, 
do,         upper, 
dry  hide,  sole, 

do.         upper,  . 
Philadelphia,  sole. 
Baltimore,  sole,  . 
Lime,  hest  sort,        .        .        .         . 
Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  of  £1 
Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  exlia  clear, 
Navy,  mess.  .         .         . 
bone,  middlings,  scarce, 
Sekhs,  Herd's  Grass, 
Ked  Top, 

Red  Clover,  norlhert 
Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 
Tallow,  tried,      ,         . 
Wool,  prime,  or  Saxony  Fleeces, 
American,  full  blood,  wash 
do.         3-4lhs       ■      do 
do.        1-2  do 

do.         l-4andcommr 

^       f  Pulled  superfine, 

1st  Lambs,     . 
I  S.  >  "2d      do. 


barrel 
bushel 
barrel 


quintal 
barrel 


)lb! 


ST  HELENA  POTATOES. 

100  bushels  of  the  above  superior   Potatoes  for  sale  at  the 
Jew  England  Farmer  office    for  30  cts.  per  bushel. 
June  S.  IP* 


gallon 
pound 


cask 
barrel 


PRUH 

3  60 
2  ( 0 
II  50 

9  30 

7  0(1 

2(i 

20 


5<1 

y 

3  00 

7  0'J 

7  00 

7  00 

7  12 

97 

86 

78 

1  00 


25  00 

20  00 

21  CO 


TERRIBLE  TRACTORATION. 

Jusl  published  and  for  sale  by  Tultle,  Weeks  &  Deniielt, 
School  street,  and  at  the  Fanner  Qffire,  Terrible  Tracloralion 
and  other  Poems,  by  Christopher  Caustic,  M.  D,  and  mem- 
ber of  no  less  than  j\ineteen  very  learned  Societies.  Third 
American  F.dili.n. 

April  27. 


FANEUIL  HALL  VEGETABLE  M.\RKET, 
Wkdnesdav,  June  29,  1836. 

Green  Peas,  2,00  per  bushel.  Turnips,  8  to  10  cts. 
per  bunch.  Cucumbers,  2,00  to  3,00  per  dozen.  Let- 
tuce, 3  to  4  cts.  per  head.  Radishes,  3  to  4  cts.  per 
bunch.  Onions,  3  to  6  cts.  per  bunch.  Rhubarb,  4  to 
5  cts.  per  pound.  Asparagus,  8  to  10  cts.  per  bunch. 
Strawberries,  Kean  Seedlings  4s6,  fine  common  3s  per 
box,  20   cts.  per  box.     The    first   Cherries  this    season 

were  for  sale  at  John  Hill's  Stall,  at  50  cts.  per  box. 
Cabbages,  6  to  8  cts.  per  head. 


COCOONS   WANTED, 

The  oroprietors  of  the  >iew  England  Seed  Slore, 
with  ihe  New  England  Farmer,  are  ready  to  pun 
Co'-i.ons  in  any  quantity,  for  winch  the  highest  mn 
will  be  paid.  Ju 


connected 
hase   Silk 


AGRICULTURAL  BOOKS. 

Farmer's  Library  in  3  volumes,  consisting  of  the  Amt^r 
Gardener,  by  Thos.  G  Fesscnden,  the  American  Orchar 
hy  Wil  iam  kenrick,  aud  the  Complete  Farmer,  by  Thos 
Fessenden.  These  are  bound  to  match,  at  ,g3  lor  the  se 
wi'l  be  sold  separately  for  %\  each  volume. 

Uuffin's  Essay  on  Calcareous  Manure,  1,00. 

I^linptal's  Ag'ricullural  Chemistry,  new  edition,  a  wor 
great  value,  jirice  1,25. 

The  American  Farrier,  pice  75  cts, 

Mrs  Child's  Frugal  Housewife,  50  cts. 

Keniick's  American  Silk  Grower's  Guide,  42  cts. 

Cobb's  Silk  Manual.  50  cts. 

Comstock's  do.  50  els. 
.  For-yih  on  Fruit  Trees. 

M'M'ahon's  American  Gardener. 

I  nudon's  Complete  Works. 

And  will  be  supplied  to  order  any  work  upon  subjects 
neclcd  wilh  Acricu.ture,  Horticulture  and  Hural  Eccnon 

June  22. 


uthern  pulled  wool  is  generally  5  cts. 
less  per  lb. 


4  CO 

2  25 


-M  00 
7.50 


60 

15 

3  16 

7  25 

7  37 

7  12 

726 

99 

90 

80 


30  00 

24  00 

25  00 


1  15 

2  50 
25  50 


n 

3  00 


1  18 

2  73 
25  50 


PROVISION    MARKET. 

RETAIL    PKlCES 


Hams,  northern. 


soutliern,  and  western. 


Pork,  whole  lit 
Poultry,    . 
Butter,  (tub) 
lump 
Egos, 
Potatoes, 
Cider, 


pound 

12 

*• 

12 

" 

10 

« 

20 

" 

17 

" 

18 

dozen 

15 

bushel 

,■50 

barret 

2  50 

25 

18 

CO 

2  75 


MII.L.ET   SEIED. 

For  sate,  a  few  bushels  of  very  superior    Millet  ,*eed,  at  the 
New  F.nifland  Seed  Store,  Nos.  51  and  62,  North  Market  st, 
June  22, 


ADVERTISEMENT, 

The  subscriber,  resident  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  Monroe 
County  ill  the  State  of  New  York,  will  attend  to  the  collec- 
tion of  Mortgages,  or  any  general  land  business  in  the  County 
of  Monroe.  Persons  wishing  to  buy  Farms  in  lliat  fertile  re- 
eion,  will  find  it  for  their  interest  to  call  on  him  as  he  has  many 
Farms  for  sale.  WILLIAM  ATKIN.SON, 

Land  Broker,  No.  27,  Exchange  street. 
Reference  to  Col.  Joseph  Mav, 
Edward  Cruft, 
Samuel  May,  Esq'rs. 
Kochester,  N.  Y.  March  5.  3m. 


FRENCH   SUGAR  BEET. 

A  valuable  root  for  the  table  when  young,  and  for  Cauls 
when  full^  grown  ;  v  ry  productive.  2  to  2  1-2  lbs.  will  seed 
an  acre.  For  sale  at  Ihe  Seed  Slore,  51  aud  62,  i.driliMar- 
kc-4  street,  may  25 
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Easss^aaSiAiiMii' 


(From  the  London  MelropoIinnO 
COMFORT. 
I'd  like  to  have  a  little  farm, 

And  leave  such  scenes  as  these, 
Where  I  could  live  without  a  care, 

Completely  at  my  ease, 
I'd  like  to  have  a  pleasant  house 

Upon  my  little  farm. 
Airy  and  cool  in  summer  time  ^ 

In  winter  close  and  warm. 

I'd  like  to  have  a  little  wife  — 

I  reckon  I  know  who, 
I'd  like  to  have  a  little  son  -^ 

A  little  daughti  r  too  ; 
And  when  they  'd  climb  up  on  my  knee 

I  'd  like  a  little  toy 
To  give  my  pretty  little  ajirl  — 

Another  to  my  boy. 

I  'd  like  to  have  a  little  chaise 

That  we  might  take  a  ride, 
I  'd  like  a  little  pony  for 

My  boy  to  jog  beside. 
I  'd  lilfe  to  hnve  a  little  cash, 

And  owe  no  little  debts; 
There  's  nothing  in  the  world  so  much 

An  easy  temper  frets. 

I  should  not  like  my  wife  to  shake 

A  broomstick  at  my  head  — 
For  then  I  might  begin  to  think 

She  did  not  love  her  Ned  ; 
But  I  should  always  like  to  see 

Her  gentle  as  a  dove  ; 
I  should  not  like  to  have  her  scold  — 

But  be  all  joy  and  love. 

If  I  had  these  I  would  not  ask 

For  anything  beside  ; 
I  'd  be  content  thus  smoothly  through 

The  tedious  world  to  glide. 
My  little  wife  and  I  would  then 

No  earthly  trouble  see  — 
Surrounded  by  our  little  ones, 

How  happy  we  would  be  ! 

Origin  of  Butterflies When  Jupiter  antl 

Juno's  wedding  was  solemnized  of  old,  the  gods 
were  all  invited  to  the  feast,  and  many  noblemen 
besides.  Among  the  rest  caiiie  Crysalii.s,  a  Peisian 
prince  bravely  attired  and  rich  in  golden  attires,  in 
gay  robes,  with  majestical  presence, — but  other- 
wise an  ass.  The  gods  seeing  him  come  in  stirh 
I  onip  and  state,  rose  up  to  give  him  place  ;  but 
Jupiter,  perceiving  that  he  was  a  light,  fantastic, 
idle,  fellow,  turned  him  and  his  proud  foIlQwers 
into  butterflies  ;  and  so  they  continue,  still,  (for 
aught  I  know  to  the  contrary)  roving  about  in 
pied  coats,  and  are  called  Cbrysaudes  by  the 
wisesort  of  man — that  is,  golden  outsides,  drones, 
flies,  and  of  no  worth. — Burlmi's  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy. 


The  Hartford  Silk  Factory  flourishes.,  lb  era 
are  about  100  looms,  60  of  which  are  occupied  by 
pretty  Yankee  girls.  The  labor  is  light,  the  profits 
of  the  company  great,  and  the  fair  hand  maiden 
cheerful  and  contented.  Success  to  the  American 
silk  manufactories. —  Conn.  Aurora. 


Omnibus  Ology,  or  a  Utile  advice. —  1.  Never  | 
hail  a  galloping  omnibus.  Depend  upon  it  tbe 
driver  would  have  no  sort  of  objection  to  break 
your  neck,  if  lie  could  do  it  without  detriment  to 
himself;  and  by  emiloyiiig  him  you  not  only  put 
your  neck  in  jeopardy,  but  you  encourage  cruelty 
and  ruffianism. 

2.  Never  hail  an  omnibus  from  the  opposite  side 
of  a  crowded  street ;  inasmuch  as  by  so  doing  you 
cause  him  to  cross  through  at  least  two  lines  of 
other  vehicles,  to  the  great  danger  of  life  and 
limb  ;  but  place  yourself  on  the  left  hand  side  of 
the  way  in  which  yon  want  to  go  ;  hail  the  omni- 
bus which  ison  the  same  side,  and  yoii  will  be  ta- 
ken up  in  a  tenth  part  of  the  time,  an  d  without 
risk  to  any  body. 

3.  When  you  have  once  got  your  bead  inside 
follow  your  nose  steadily,  (treading  on  as  few 
corns  as  possible  in  your  progress)  until  you  come 
opposite  the  first  vacant  seat,  into  which  let  your- 
self down  gently  and  carefully  ;  instead  of  coming 
down  with  a  heavy  squelch,  as  some  great  fat  fog- 
eys will  do,  to  the  exceeding  great  detriment  of 
all  slight  stitchery  in  X\\e  costume  of  their  neigh- 
bors. 

4.  Being  safely  seated,  keep  your  feel  off  tbe 
seats;  even  if  there  should  be  plenty  of  room  for 
them.  People  who  ride  in  omnibuses  don't  like 
to  sit  upon  the  floor  mats,  whatever  the  company 
at  the  dress  circles  at  the  theatres  may  do. 

5.  Never  stare  the  women  out  of  countenance; 
or  put  a  girl  to  the  blush  merely  because  she  can- 
not get  out  of  the  way  of  your  stu[iid  gaze.  If  you 
must  stare,  stare  at  a  man;  and  then  if  he  don't 
like  it  be  can  take  hold  of  the  handle  of  your  face 
and  turn  it  another  way. 

6.  If  you  bring  a  dog  with  yoti,  let  him  be  of 
the  smallest  possible  dimensions;  keep  him  tight- 
ly between  your  own  knees;  and  hold  his  nose 
fast.  It  is  a  fact  tlint  many  people  have  a  decid- 
ed objection  to  dying  of  hydrophobia. 

7.  However  fond  you  may  he  of  poking  your 
rose  through  a  window,  don't  open  that  at  the 
front  of  an  omnibus,  lest  while  you  are  airing  your 
.•nose  you  give  each  of  your  neighbors  a  ''crick  in 
the  neck."  A  "  crick  in  the  neck "  often  ends 
in  sore  throat,  and  a  sore  throat  in  death  ;  and 
death  sometimes  produces  dismal  consequen- 
ces. 

8.  Never  turn  up  your  nose  at  your  fellow-pas- 
sengers; but  whenever  you  feel  your  gorge  rising 
at  their  humble  condition, recollect  that  they  pay  the 
same  fare  as  you  do,  and  that  all  of  you  are  trav- 
elling at  the  humble    price  of  one  penny  per  mile. 

9.  Don't  spit  upon  the  straw  —  it  is  a  nasty 
trick ;  and  take  care  never  to  blow  your  nose 
with  such  energy  as  to  startle  your  fellow  travel- 
lers. From  the  energy  employed  in  the  opera- 
tion they  might  draw  unfavorable  inferences  as  to 
its  cx)nditjon, 

10.  When  you  are  about  to  alight  have  your 
money  ready  in  the  exact  coin  ;  the  conductor  is 
not  a  hanker  that  he  should  giv ;  you  change. 
Have  your  money  ready  bctwi.\t  your  thumb  and 
finger  ;  for  it  is  unreasonable  to  keep  ten  or 
twelve  persons  waiting  whilst  you  are  rummaging 
every  po.ssible  pocket  about  you  for  a  little  expe- 
rience. 

11.  In  alighting  get  off  the  steps  as  soon  as 
you  can,  lest  they  should  go  away  from  un- 
der you  and  throw  your  nose  in  the  mud  afore- 
said. 


60    ACRES 

Of  the  best  land  ill    Uoxbiiry,  for  sale,  situated  on   Brush  I 
Hill  Turnpike,  about  4  miles  Irom  th^  city,  near  Grove  Hall,  , 
together  with  all  the  buildings   thereon,  comprising  a   conve- 
nient dwelling  house,  2  hams,  one  of  which   has  a  cellar,  and 
is  capable  of  holding  mO  Ions  of  huy,  with   an  inexhaustible 
well  of  soft  water  contig  '.us — aniilliiouse — coin  barn,  sheds, 
&c. — large,  valuable    orcnards   of  inoculated    fruit  trees  of 
all  kinds,— a  nursery  of  young  trees — gooseberries,  currants, ; 
&c.     The  land  is  well  adapted  lo  the  growih  of  the  Mulberry, 
and  is  accessible  liy  two  roads.     For   further   |  arliculars  e 
quire  of  Charles  Mclntire,  No.5,  F^xchange  street,  Boston, 
of  the  subscriber  on  the  premises. 

THOS.  H   DARLING. 

Roxbury,  May  23d,  1836. 


COCOONS  AND  RA'W  SILK. 

The  Northampton  Silk  Company,  will  p.ny  Cash  for  Cocoor  : 
and  liaw^lilk  ai  their  Establishment  at  Ihe  Oil  Mill  Place  al 
Northampton. 

The  Cocoons  should  be  sirpped  of  the  flrss,  and  placed  in 
the  suH  three  or  four  days  in  succession,  to  destroy  the  <  'hrys- 
ahs,  a-id  should  not  be  packed  for  transportation  till  they  have 
been  gathered  ^^lree  weeks.  If  ihey  are  put  up  bolore  well 
cured,  the  damp  ness  from  the  dead  Chrysalis  wil.  caiiyc  tliem 
to  heat  and  render  them  useless.  They  should  be  carefully 
packed  in  dry  boxes  or  barrels — not  pressed  but  shaken  down. 
The  Company  will  contract  for  any  quantity  to  U'.OOO  bushels, 
to  be  delivered  in  good  order  at  ISorthamfiiiin  The  price 
will  be  regulated  according  to  quality.  Cultivators  should  be 
aware  that  a  loss  of  fifty  per  cent  is  often  made,  by  want  of 
attention  in  feeding.  Consequently  the  price  will  vary — from 
g2  50  to  g6  00  per  bushel  wil/  be  paid.  It  is  tbe  intention  ol 
the  conipany,  that  this  shall  be  a  permanent  market  for  Co- 
coons and  Raw  Silk.  Cocoons  will  be  purchased  by  the 
pound,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  experiments  have  been  made, 
lo  regulate  the  price  according  to  the  age  ot  the  Cocoons,  as 
it  is  well  known,  that  they  become  gradually  lighter  .'or  several 
months,  tillall  moisture  is  evaporated.  Cultivators  in  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire  will  find  it  convenient  to  forward 
Cocoons  by  the  River  Boats. 

Communications  {post  paid)  may  be  addressed  to 

SAMUEL  WHITMARSH, 
President  oft}ie  Northavipton  Silk  Company. 

June  8. 


CARROT  SEED. 

For  sale  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  250  lbs.  very  fine 
Long  Orange  Carrot  Seed.  Every  farmer  knows  the  value 
of  carrots  as  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle.  It  is  calculated 
that  one  bushel  of  them,  is  fully  equal  to  oTne  bushel  of  oats. 
They  produce  on  an  average  500  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
seed  may  be  sown  lo  the  20th  of  June.  ,May  18. 


NATIVE  FOREST    TREES. 

The  subscriber  will  furnish  the  following  kinds  of  Native 
Forest  Trees  from  the  vicinity  of  Bangor,  Maine,  and  ship 
them  carefully,  according  lo  orders,  viz. :  Silver  Firs,  (from 
2  to  3  feet  high) ;  Elms,  (from  5  to  25  feel) ;  Rock  Maples, 
(from  5  lo  25  feel);  Mountain  Ash,  (from  5  to  2.5  feel)  ; 
Spruce,  Sumachs,  Pines,  anji  Cedars,  Red  Cherry,  Sugar 
Piums,  and  Junipers.  Also  Seed  of  ihe  above  trees  furnished 
in  their  season.  Any  orders  addressed  to  the  subscriber. 
Seedsman  al  Bangor,  or  left  at  Geo.  C.  Barrett's  New  England 
Seed  Store,  Boston,  will  meet  with  proii  pi  attention. 

Bangor,  May  2,  I83G.  VVM.  H.  HARLOW. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER 

Is  published  every  Wednesday  Evening,  at  g3  per  annum, 
payable  at  the  end  of  the  year  —  but  those  who  pay  within 
sixty  days  from  the  time  of  subscribing,  are  eulilled  to  a  de- 
duction of  fifty  cents. 

0°  No  paper  will  be  sent  lo  a  distance  without  payment 
being  made  in  advance. 
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THE  AVHEAT  WORM. 

Jksse  Bur.L. —  llavinjr  seen  a  call  in  one  of 
the  numbers  of  tliy  useliil  i)aper,  the  Cultivator, 
for  information  in  relation  to  the  weavel,  or  wheat 
insect,  I  send  thee  the  result  of  my  observations 
and  discoveries,  >vhii;h  if  not  fully  satisfactory  to 
thy  readers,  I  ho|  c  it  will  induce  some  of  them  to 
pursue  my  investigation, and  if  the  farmers  gener- 
ally arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  as  myself,  I 
think  the  time  not  far  distant,  when  they  will 
totally  destroy  the  race  of  this  destructive  little 
foe. 

In  the  first  i)lai-e,  I  have  found  that  the  insect 
that  attacks  the  wheat  is  a  siTinll  sunfF-brown  fly, 
which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  hull  of  the  wheat, 
when  it  is  in  the  blow,  the  hull  at  the  time  being 
open.  The  eggs  produce  from  three  to  fifteen  lit- 
tle maggots  to  each  deposite,  and  by  the  time  the 
kernel  gets  to  its  milky  state,  they  are  sufficiently 
matured  to  convert  it  to  their  food.  And  as  the 
wheat  becomes  hard,  they  are  so  advanced  in  the 
stage  of  their  existence,  as  to  prepare  for  their 
next  and  more  eli'vatL'd  state  of  life,  in  the  form  of 
the  fly.  To  effect  this  they  form  to  themselves  a 
covering  or  incrustation,  which  1  shall  compare 
to  that  of  the  cocoon  of  the  silk  worm,  in  which 
they  arc  protected  for  a  next  year's  developement. 
And  in  this  dormant  state  they  still  remain  in  the 
hull  of  the  wheat,  to  be  brought  forth  by  the  re- 
animating heat  of  spring,  in  the  most  perfect  form 
of  this  insect  life,  the  sjnall  snufF-hrovvn  fly;  but 
like  all  other  insects  can  be  brought  to  active  life 
by  a  proper  heat.  I  have  carefully  watched  the 
wheat  from  the  time  of  heating  to  maturity,  and 
have  discovered  the  fly  in  numerous  instances, 
pushed  into  the  hull  of  the  wheat,  while  in  the 
blow,  and  on  examining,  could  discover  the  small 
egg,  or  deposit,  which  produces  the  little  maggot, 
which  we  term  the  weavel.  It  is  but  a  short  time 
they  remain  in  the  active  maggot  form,  but  the 
precise  time  1  cannot  say,  but  probably  about  as 
long  as  the  wheat  remains  in  the  milky  state.  A 
few  years  past,  at  the  time  of  harvesting  my  wheat, 
the  season  of  harvesting  was  very  rainy,  and  I  put 
my  wheat  into  the  barn  very  damp,  which  caused 
it  to  heat  in  the  mow.  Jn  the  course  of  the  fall  I 
had  occasion  to  go  to  the  upper  part  of  the  barn 
and  I  found  the  inside  of  the  roof  literally  cover- 
ed with  the  same  little  fly,  which  had  been  pre- 
maturely hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  mow.  I 
threshed  the  wheat  by  a  machine,  and  on  cleaning, 
got  several  quarts  of  the  cocoons  of  this  weavel, 
probably  half  which  were  hollow,  and  the  whole 
plain  to  be  seen  where  the  fly  escaped.  The  oth- 
ers were  sound,  and  contained  the  insect  in  the 
same  state  of  life  as  when  it  encased  itself  to  be 
incubated  by  the  heat  of  the  next  season.  And 
this  perfectly  accounted  for  the  innumerable 
swarm  of  flies  which  were  in  the  roof  of  the 
barn. 

In  the  spring  following,  or  near  the  first  of  June, 


I  was  in  my  barn  yard,  where  1  had  thrown  out 
the  straw  of  my  wheat,  and  I  found  the  heaps 
covered  with  the  same  kind  of  fly  as  was  in  the 
roof  of  the  barn  the  fall  before.  And  I  have  no 
doubt  these  flies  were  produced  from  the  cocoon 
of  the  weavel,  and  like  other  flies,  live  on  putrify- 
ing  and  decaying  substances  ;  the  manure  of  the 
yard  aliordiiig  them  ample  subsistence,  as  they  at 
first  cannot  fly  —  neither  could  those  in  the  roof 
of  the  barn. 

Now  1  conclude  that  these  flies  are  all  hatched 
out  about  the  same  time,  and  at  the  usual  season 
that  wheat  is  in  the  blow,  is  the  exact  time  when 
these  flies  by  the  law  of  their  nature,  deposit  their 
eggs  for  the  continuance  of  their  species.  And 
this  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  very  late  sown 
wheat,  and  some  pieces  of  very  early  wheat,  escape 
the  time  of  their  deposit.  In  proof  of  the  forego- 
ing, I  will  mention  a  corroborating  circumstance, 
which  happened  to  a  friend  of  mine,  the  same  sea- 
son 1  have  been  mentioning. —  He  went  east  to 
sell  the  right  of  a  threshing  machine.  When  in 
Orange  county,  in  Vermont,  wishing  to  show  the 
powers  of  his  machine,  requested  the  privilege  of 
threshing.  A  man,  whose  nanje  I  have  now  for- 
gotten, told  him  that  he  had  a  quantity  of  wheat 
which  was  very  much  de.stroyed  by  the  weavel 
and  mow  heat,  which  he  might  thresh  in  welcome. 
Soon  after  he  commenced  threshing,  he  found 
himself  and  machine  covered  with  an  immens 
quantity  of  small  flies,  which  could  not  fly,  which 
no  douI)t  were  the  production  of  the  weavel,  and 
hatched  in  the  fall  by  the  heat  of  the  mow.  The 
next  parcel  which  he  threshed,  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood, and  put  up  in  good  condition,  produced 
no  flies.  1  am  particular  in  mentioning  this  fact, 
to  show  that  the  weavel  is  contained  in  the  dor- 
mant statc^  in  the  wheat,  straw  and  chafl^,  and 
hatched  iu  the  spring  following,  from  manure, 
liarn  litter,  and  heaps  of.  strs'.v  ;  aivi  is  pvnbnhly 
in  the  vigor  of  its  life  at  the  time  wheat  is  in  the 
blow, and  atthat  tiine  deposite  its  eggs  to  be  hatch- 
ed the  next  season  ;  and  that  wheat  in  the  soft 
state,  is  the  ojily  article  proper  for  nourishing  their 
young  while  in  the  maggot  fortu,  and  affording 
them  safe  keeping  through  the  winter. 

Now  should  these  become  established  facts,  it  is 
plain  to  be  seen  that  the  united  exertions  of  the 
farmers  can,  in  two  or  three  years,  totally  destroy 
their  race. 

The  manner  of  destroying  which  I  propose,  is 
to  thresh  the  wheat  in  the  fields,  which  may  easily 
be  done  by  threshing  machines,  and  burn  all  the 
straw  and  chaff  in  the  fields,  and  burn  over  his 
stubble  ground.  Let  this  be  practised  by  every 
person  who  raises  wheat,  and  in  two  years,  I  am 
bold  to  say,  we  shall  not  be  troubled  with  the 
weavel.  The  wheat  should  be  floured  in  the  win- 
ter, and  such  as  is  kept  for  seed  should  he  sub- 
jected to  some  process  to  destroy  what  few  insects 
might  be  lodged  among  it.  But  the  farmers  may 
rest  assured,  that  the  great  evil  of  the  insect  is  not 
in  the  seed  wheat,  but  in  the  straw  and  chafl^. 

From  thy  friend.  HENRY  GREKN.    ' 


GYPSUM  OR  PX.ASTER    OF  PARIS. 

When  i)ure  it  does  not  effervesce  with  acids; 
it  is  insipid  in  taste  and  free  from  smell  ;  hut  there 
are  other  sorts  which  vary  in  purity,  and  hence 
the  analysis  of  many  chemists  differ  in  their  ac- 
counts of  iis  properties.  There  is,  however,  a 
simple  mode  of  trying  its  quality,  which  consists 
in  ))utting  a  quamity  of  it,  pulverised  into  a  dry 
pot  over  the  fire  ;  and  when  heated  it  gives  out  a 
sulphureous  smell.  If  the  ebullition,  or  bubbling 
which  then  takes  place  is  considerable,  the  plaster 
is  good  ;  but  if  not,  it  is  considered  indifferent: 
and  if  it  remains  motionless,  like  sand,  it  is  thought 
to  be  worth  hardly  any  thing.  Another  test  of  its 
goodness  is  obtained  by  putting  the  powder  alone 
into  an  iron  pot  over  the  fire,  an<l  when  it  bubbles, 
like  boiling  water,  it  will  admit  of  a  straw  being 
thrust  to  the  bottom  without  resistance.  It  is 
stated  by  Mr  Smith  of  Tunstall,  that  having  a  field 
of  red  clover  which  had  been  manured  with  gyp- 
sum, and  had  produced  a  fine  crop,  he  carefully 
re|ieated  the  trial  on  two  square  perches  —  one 
with  powdered  gypsum,  the  other  without  any  : 
the  result  of  which  experiment  on  the  crops,  when 
mown  for  hay  and  afterwards  cut  for  seed,  was  as 
follows  : — 

Hay  crop.  Seed.  Straw. 

(Jypsum  60  cwt.    3  qrs.  21  lbs.  22  cwt,  qrs.  12  lbs. 
No  inanure  20  cwt.  0  qrs.  20  !bs.  5  cwt.  0  qrs.  0  lbs. 

He  says  cattle  show  a  marked  predilection  for 
clover  which  has  been  gypsumed,  that,  after  once 
having  if,  they  have  been  observed  to  walk  delib- 
erately to  it  the  wliole  length  of  a  field  without 
tastiug  a  part  that  was  grown  without  it,  though  a 
tolerably  good  crop;  and  in  his  opinion  it  not  on- 
ly increases  the  vigorand  the  verdure  of  the  plant, 
but  also  perceptibly  increases  the  richness  of  its 
juices. 

The  soils  to  which  it  is  most  congenial,  are  the 
:'-g!.t,  d:y,  .'-p.-.j'.y,  ir.i  rr"avelly,  to  heavy  hy.\\v.!>, 
strong  clays,  and  to  wet  land  it  seems  to  yield  no 
benefjl  uidess  the  former  hajipens  to  have  beeu 
well  limed.. 

The  crops  to  which  it  is  most  appropriate,  are 
the  artificial  grasses,  though  it  has  been  also  known 
materially  to  imjirove  the  sward  of  moss  bound 
pasture.  In  never  appears  to  produce  better  ef- 
fects than  when  it  has  been  laid  on  red  clover, 
already  so  far  grown  as  that  the  leaves  nearly  cov- 
er the  soil  ;  for  there  seems  no  doubt,  that  it  acts 
with  the  greatest  force  when  it  adheres  to  them, 
and  the  longer  it  remains  upon  them  the  better. 
It  should  therefore  beapplied  as  atop  dressing.  In 
order  to  spread  it,  with  the  intention  of  covering 
the  leaves,  a  calm  day  should  be  chosen  ;  and  it 
should  be  spread  in  by  hand,  or  rather  through  a 
sieve,  either  early  in  the  morning  in  which  the 
dew  has  fallen  heavily,  or  late  at  night,  or  after  a 
gentle  shower,  that  thus  the  moisture  may  occa- 
sion it  to  stick  to  them. 

With  respect  to  the  permanency  of  gypsum  as 
a  manure  for  artificial  grasses,  it  has  been  stat- 
ed in  those  cases  in  which  its  beneficial  effects 
have   been  proved,  that   sainfoin   dressed    with  it 
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did  not  materially  decline  until  tlin  fouitli  croj) 
and  on  sowing  again  it  recovered,  and  liecame  as 
prodnctive  as  before,  yielding  on  a  lliin  soil  about 
a  load  and  a  lialf ;  whilst  anoilier  patch  dressed 
partly  with  soot,  became  so  wea'K  as  to  be  scarce- 
ly worth  mowing.  Its  durability  when  applied  to 
lucerne,  has  been  found  to  produce  very  fine  crops 
for  five  years.  As  an  inssance,  both  of  ils  effect 
and  the  prejudice  which  many  ^people  entertain 
against  it  as  a  manure,  an  anecdote  has  been  relat- 
ed of  a  gentleman,  who,  having  recommended  its 
use,  ord  'red  his  servant  to  spread  a  small  quantity 
of  it  secretly  upon  an  adjoining  piece  of  sanfoin, 
belonging  to  an  old  fanner,  who  vehemently  de- 
cried it.  The  crop,  proved  surprisingly  abun- 
dant on  that  spot  to  which  the  gypsum  had  been 
applied,  but  upon  discovering  its  occasion,  the  old 
man,  instead  of  profiling  by  the  circumstance, 
grew  peevish,  and  wondered  why  his  neighbor 
should  have  taken  tlie  liberty  of  spreading  this 
new-fangled  manure  over  his  sainfoin,  which,  for 
aught  he  knew,  might  do  more  harm  than  good. 
The  laugh,  however,  going  against  him,  he  deter- 
mined to  get  rid  of  it  by  breaking  up  the  sainfoin 
and  sowing  [>eas,  when,  behold  !  they  also  rose  in 
judgment  against  hiiri,  so  evidently  on  thegy);siim- 
ed  part,  that  be  was  constrained,  though  reluctant- 
ly, to  acknowledge,  that  "  it  seemed  good  stuff;  " 
yet  he  was  never  known  afterwards  to  lay  a  bush- 
el of  it  on  his  farm  —  Bost.  Cour. 


Bf.s— The    Vermont     Karmer    reconnnends  I  vegetable  life.      Such  plants  differ  materially  from 
the    following    method    for   securing   bees   when    those  m  which  the  leaf  perishes,  and  only  .he  root 

retiiins  ils  vegetative  power ;  in  wheat  this  power 
'TrocufJone  or  two  hemlock  hushes,  four  or  in  the  leaf  is  only  suspended,  it  is  not  destroyed, 
five  feet  high,  and  fasten  them  in  the  ground  as  1  a"'!  approaclies  to  the  suspended  animation  some 
you  do  bean  poles,  so  as   to    stand    firm,  with    all 


ther  boughs  on,  within  a  rod  or  two  of  the  bee- 
house,  and  nearly  in  front  of  it.  When  they 
swarm,  your  bees  will  almost  invariably  alight  on 
these,  where  they  can  be  managed  without  the 
li;ast  trouble,  and  the  whole  business  finished  in  a 
very  few  minutes.  Very  oft^jn  by  rubbing  upon 
it  a  little  low  balm,  you  can  nialje  the  swarm  at- 
tach itself  to  just  what  limb  you  idease.  We 
have  ourselves  tried  this,  year  after  year  with  per- 
fect success. 


Gentlemen : 

Please  to  give  the  following  remarks  and  ob- 
servations, a  [ilace  in  your  instructive  Long  Island 
Star,  and  it  may  lead  to  greater  advantage  to  the 
Farmers,  and  comfort  to  the  lovers  of  fruit.  I 
have  discovered,  beyond  a  doubt,  an  antidote  for 
the  insects  that  destroy  Ftidt  Trees  at  the  roots, 
which  is  cheap  and  simple,  and  can  be  attended  to 
by  every  Farmer,  and  Gardner,  in  the  country, 
viz  :  make  a  recess  around  the  trees,  of  sntTicient 
dejitb  to  contain  from  a  peck  to  a  half  bushel  of 
wood  ashes,  such  as  are  used  to  make  soap,  tlien 
fill  the  jilace  with  soft  water,  and  when  it  is  nearly 
subsided  haid  on  the  loose  earth,  that  was  remov- 
ed to  give  place  to  the  ashes.  Tills  should  be 
done  between  the  8th  of  May,  and  15th  of  Sept. 
in  the  several  States  north  of  the  Potomac,  and 
those  States  south  of  that  line,  between  the  5tii  of 
April,  and  12th  of  Oct.  and  must  be  repeated 
every  year,  until  there  is  not  a  trace  of  an  insect 
left.  'I'he  ashes  so  dejiosited  will  bold  their  vir- 
tue during  the  growing  season,  and  every  rain  will 
produce  a  fresh  supply  of  liquid,  which  is  certain 
death  to  the  bug  or  worm,  that  falls  in  contact 
with  it,  and  at  the  same  time  will  be  of  great  ben- 
efit to  the  health  and  growth  of  the  tree. 
With  great  respect  &c. 

J'.  H.  D. 


To  FATTER  Fowls  or  Chickens  in  four  on 
FIVE  DAYS. —  Set  rice  over  the  fire  with  skimmed 
milk,  only  as  much  as  will  serve  one  day.  Let  it 
boil  till  the  rice  is  quite  swelled  out ;  you  may 
add  a  tea-spoonful  or  two  of  sugar,  but  it  will  do 
well  without.  Feed  them  three  times  a  day,  in 
common  pans,  giving  them  only  as  much  as  will 
quite  fill  them  at  once.  When  you  boil  fresh,  let 
the  pans  be  set  in  water,  that  no  sourness  may 
be  conveyed  to  the  fowls,  as  that  prevents  them 
from  fattening.  Give  them  clean  water,  or  the 
milk  of  rice,  to  drink  ;  but  the  less  wet  the  latter 
is  when  perfectly  soaked  the  better.  By  this 
method  the  flesh  will  have  a  clear  whiteness 
which  no  other  food  gives  ;  and  when  it  is  consid- 
ered how  far  a  jiound  of  rice  will  go,  and  how 
much  time  is  saved  by  tliis  mode,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  cheap. 


The  Erie  Gazette  states  that  a  specimen  of 
mineral  coal,  measuring  about  eleven  and  a.  half 
solid  feet,  and  weighing  nine  hundred  pounds,  has 
been  sent  to  that  place  from  the  coal  mines  of 
theShenango,  about  eighty  miles  from  that  place, 
and  on  the  line  of  the  proposed  Canal.  The  qual- 
ity is  pronounced  of  the  first  order,  and  the 
quantity  inexhaustable.  Should  this  be  the  case, 
and  the  coal  cun  be  afforded  at  a  (air  price 
at  Erie  and  elsewhere,  it  will  yirld  no  trifling 
addition  to  the  means  of  navigating  our  lakes  by 
steam- 


WHEAT. 

1  he  season  is  now  so  far  advanced  that  a  toler- 
able conjecture  mny  be  formed  as  to  the  state  of 
the  wheat  crop,  and  the  effect  produced  upon  it 
by  the  past  winter.  From  our  limited  observa- 
tion, and  from  what  we  have  been  able  to  learn 
from  va:ious  sources,  it  apjicars  that  in  what  is 
called  Western  New  York,  which  is  cini  batically 
the  wheat  district  of  the  slate,  tiie  wheat  has  suf- 
fered to  an  extent  quite  equal  to  what  was  first  ap- 
prehended. The  western  counties  extending  to 
Wayne  and  Seneca  may  expect  a  medium  crop — 
in  Wayne,  Seneca  and  Cayuga  counties  there  is 
mueh  wheat  that  p-omises  well,  but  as  a  whole, 
it  has  been  a  good  deal  thinned,  and  many  pieces 
entirely  destroyed  —  while  farther  east,  in  Onon- 
daga, Oswego,  Madison  and  Oneida  counties,  the 
wheat  has  suffered  still  more  extensively.  In  the 
most  favorable  sections  of  Onondagti,  where  the 
crops  h  ve  rarely  if  ever  failed,  hut  few  first  rate 
pieces  are  to  be  seen  ;  while  in  the  less  favorable 
sectiotis  hundreds  of  acres  have  been  totally  des- 
stroyed,  and  have  been  ploughed  up  for  spring 
crops. —  The  same  remarks,  but  in  a  greater  ex- 
tent, are  applicable  to  Madison  and  Oneida. 

Wheat  in  our  winters  suffers  from  two  causes, 
extra  warmth,  and  extra  cold.  'J  he  first  is  gen- 
erally produced  by  a  covering  of  snow  to  such  a 
depth  as  to  exclude  the  action  of  the  atmosphere 
on  the  earth,  take  the  frost  from  the  ground,  and 
by  thus  producing  an  unnatural  and  premature  ef- 
fiit  at  vegetation,  causes  the  death  of  such  imper- 
fectly rooted  plants  as  wheat  and  rye;  but  which 
under  favorable  circumstances  remain  with  their 
I  aves  green  through  the  winter,  and  are  conse- 
quently ready  for    the  first    exciting   impulses    of 


times  observed  in  animals,  and  occasionally  in 
man.  If  the  vital  powers  of  the  plant  are  called 
into  exercise  before  the  means  of  renewing  the 
waste  caused  by  the  effort  can  be  provided,  the 
plant  so  excited  must  perish  ;  and  when  wheat  is 
smothered  by  the  great  body  of  snow,  as  it  has 
been  the  past  winter,  precisely  this  effect  is  pro- 
duced. Excluded  from  the  external  cold  by  the 
covering  of  snow,  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth 
soon  banishes  the  frost,  the  root  of  the  jilant  rou- 
ses from  its  torpor,  hut  the  leaf  is  in  an  exhausted 
receiver,  it  cannot  act,  the  revivifying  influence  of 
the  air  does  not  reach  it,  and  leaf  and  root  must 
consequently  perish.  When  the  snow  vanishes  4 
the  leaf  looks  green,  but  the  sun  soon  makes  it  I 
white  and  dry.  1  he  other  way  in  wbieh  wheat 
is  killed  in  the  winter,  is  by  being  frozen  out  of 
the  earth.  —  Gravelly  or  sandy  soils  rarely  or  nev- 
er suffer  in  this  way,  as  the  porous  earth  allows 
the  water  to  e.?cape  and  prevents  the  adhesion  of 
surface,  without  which  the  wheat  plant  cannot 
be  lifted  out  of  the  ground.  Almost  every  one 
has  noticed  the  beautiful  columns  of  frost  work, 
which  in  low  wet  spots  are  formed  by  the  freez- 
ing of  the  water,  and  gradually  lift  the  loose  sur- 
face to  the  height  of  several  inches.  Where  the 
clay  in  the  soil  is  in  sufficient  quantities,  an  adhe- 
sion of  the  particles  take  place  ;  and  by  freezing, 
till!  surface,  with  the  roots  of  wheat,  rye  or  clover 
in  it,  is  gradually  lifted  and  drawn  upwards.  With 
a  little  sun  this  surface  thaws  and  .sinks,  but  the 
lifted  roots  do  not  return  to  their  original  position 
in  the  soil.  The  same  operaticm  of  freezing  the 
surface  and  lifting  of  the  jilants  is  again  and  again 
repeated,  until  the  tender  fibres  of  the  roots,  com- 
pletely drawn  from  the  earth,  are  themselves  fro- 
zen, and  the  plant  necessarily  perishes.  This  is 
the  method  in  which  wheat  is  generally  winter- 
killed, and  is  frequently  witnessed  in  soils  where 
the  clay  predominates. 

15ut  though  the  past  winter  has  destroyed  ranch 
of  the  wheat;  if  what  remains  produces  an  ordi- 
nary yield,  there  need  be  no  apprehensions  of  a 
deficiency  of  bread  stuffs.  There  is  at  tne  pres- 
ent momenta  vast  amount  of  wheat  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  last  year's  harvest,  greater  perhaps  than 
has  often  been  known,  and  farmers  are  in  every 
section  industriously  endeavoring,  by  an  extended 
culture  of  the  coarser  and  spring  grains,  to  supply 
any  apprehendeJ  deficiency  that  may  arise  from 
the  effect  of  the  winter  on  the  wheat  fields. — 
Genesee  Farmer. 


NcELE  Flf.eces. —  Mr  William  Nelson  of  Am- 
herst, sheared  from  three  lambs  13  months  old, 
this  season,  liiientyscven  and  three-fourths  pounds 
of  good  wool,  being  nine  and  one-fourth  pounds  to 
each  sheep!  —  We  were  not  informed  of  what 
breed  these  sheep  are,  but  they  originally  came 
from  Conway,  and  the  buck  from  which  they 
sprung,  generally  gave  a  fleece  of  fioml6  to  18  lbs. 
a  year.  Mr.  Nelson  purchased  bis  sheep  of  Mr 
Oliver  Cowls  of  Amber.st. —  J^Torthamplon  Gaz. 


The  Mercantile  say.s  that  a  strawberry,  raised  in 
the  garden  of  Mr  Eleazer  Breed  of  Cliarlestown, 
this  season,  measured  1  1-4  inches  in  length,  and 
3  3-4  in  circumferenee. 
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Wool  anl  Suff.p. —  Sales  of  wool  have  hard- 
ly coinmeiiceil  hi  this  section.  The  buyers  have 
not  yet  come  out  to  make  their  purchases.  In 
fact  a  good  portion  of  tlie  flocks  were  not  sheared 
previously  to  this  week.  The  unusually  cold 
weather  has  delayeil  the  shearing.  Those  who 
sheared  early  have  lost  some  of  their  sheep,  in 
consequence  of  the  enld.  One  gentleman  in 
\Villianisi)urgli,  IMr  Wait,  out  of  a  flock  of  an 
hundred  lias  lost  twenty,  we  are  informed.  .\ 
"ew  salts  have  been  eft'ccted,  as  we  have  heard, 
It  about  the  same  rates  as  last  year  ;  perhaps  a 
ittle  higher.  It  seems  quite  evident  that  the  |>ri- 
:es  will  be  as  high,  and  probably  higher.  We 
ire  informed  that  the  fleeces  do  not  come  off,  up- 
m  an  average,  (piite  so  heavy  as  last  year.  It  is 
laid  that  the  sheep  shed  their  fleeces  more  than 
common  lliis  season,  and  it  is  attributed  to  th(; 
act,  that  they  were  unusually  diseased  last  win- 
er.  Manufacturers  aver,  that  they  shall  not  be 
;ble  to  purchase  large  quantities  of  wool  on  ac- 
oimt  of  tlie  scarcity  of  money;  that  they  find  it 
lifficult  to  obtain  money  enough  to  purchase  suf- 
icient  wool  to  supply  the  immediate  demands  of 
lieir  factories.  The  Vermont  Chronicle,  howev- 
r,  advises  the  farmers  not  to  be  frightened  —  that 
loney  will  be  paid  as  readily  for  wool,  as  last  year, 
nd  at  higher  rates. —  .Yorlhnmpion  Gaz. 


Sweet  Apples. —  We  have  frequent  inquiries, 
s  nursery  men,  for  trees  of  sweet  apples,  to  culti- 
ate  for  hogs  and  otiier  farm  stock,  as  though  none 
ut  sweet  apples  were  fit  for  that  purpose.  This 
pinion  originates  from  a  misapprehension  of  the 
ualities  of  the  apfile.  In  the  first  place  the 
utritive  property  of  the  apple  consists  prineipal- 
'  in  the  saccharine  matter  which  it  contains, 
his  is  determined  by  the  specific  gravity  of  its 
lice  —  the  heavier  this,  the  more  saccharine  mat- 
;r  it  contains.  Now  the  heaviest  juice  is  found 
1  acid  as  well  as  sweet  apples.  The  acid  is  su- 
eradded  to  the  sweet.  In  the  second  place,  sour 
3ples  are  as  grateful  to  the  stomach,  and  so  they 
■e  to  the  stomach  of  our  farm  stock,  as  sweet  ap- 
!es  are,  and  a  mixture  is  at  least  desirable.  Sweet 
jples  alone  soon  clog  the  stomach.  A  friend  re- 
ted  to  us  a  few  days  ago,  that  he  last  year  turned 

s  hogs  into  his  orchard  to    eat  the  falling  fruit; 

at  the  orchard  being   large  the   hogs  were    able 

consume  only  a  part  of  the  apples  ;  that  he  sev- 
al  times  went  into  the  orchard  to  ascertain  which 
ey  preferred,  the  sweet  or  sour;  that  he  uni- 
rmly  found  that  they    selected   from   both,  and 

at  they  rejected  as  many  of  the  sweet  as  of  the 
air.     Heuce  sour  apples  are  as  nutritious,    and 

palatable,  to  man  and  beast,  as  sweet  apples, 
id  ought  to  be  as  extensively  cultivated. —  Cul- 
vator. 


I  MansfikldCoal  Mines. — There  arotwo  mines 
in  Mansfield,  near  the  junction  of  the  Taunton 
llaihoad  with  the  Boston  and  Providence  Rail- 
road, on  both  of  wideli  works  are  now  in  progress, 
which  will  soon  test  their  productiveness.  Coal 
ofa  very  good  quality  has  been  taken  from  both. 
One  of  them,  belonging  to  the  Mansfield  Coal 
Company  has  been  exiilored  to  a  depth  of  more 
tluin  twenty  feet  from  the  surface,  the  vein  de- 
scending at  a  rate  of  about  one  foot  in  four.  On 
the  other  mine  on  which  the  works  have  been 
commenced  by  the  IMassachusetts  Mining  Compa- 
ny, a  perpendicular  shaft  has  been  sunk,  which 
strikes  a  vein  of  coal  at  a  depth  of  about  twenty 
feet. 

Twenty  or  thirty  tons  of  coal  have  been  al- 
ready raised.  On  this  mine  a  steam  engine  is  em- 
ployed, which  is  worked  by  coal  from  the  mine, 
and  it  operates  well.  We  learn  from  a  gentle- 
man who  has  visited  both  mines,  that  the  pros- 
pects aie  highly  flattering.  He  has  favored  us 
with  specimens  of  coal  from  each  of  the  mines. — 
Bost.  Adv. 


\  solid  lump  of  gold,  259  pwts.,  estimated  at 
S241,  was  taken  out  of  a  Lead  mine,  near  Dah- 
lonega,  Ga.  The  mines  in  that  neighborhood  are 
said  to  be  yielding  a  better  profit  than  they  have 
done  for  years. 


'  Great  Calves  '  enough  can  be  found,  both  bip- 
1  aud  quadruped  ; —  but  few,  however,  so  young 
.  eight  weeks,  are  so  great  as  one  now  in  the  pos- 
ssion  of  Mr  McGee,  of  Colerain,  this  county.  It  is 

large  as  yearlings  usually  are.  Weighs  260  lbs. 
-a  real  mammoth. —  Greenfield  Gaz. 


Mammoth  Dandelion. —  A  friend  has  left  at 
ir  ofl]ce  a  dandelion,  the  weight  of  which  is  up- 
ards  of  two  pounds — and  its  diameter  two  feet 
ur  inches.  It  would  make  an  ample  mess  of 
eens  for  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen. —  Salem  M- 
rtiaer. 


Large  Strawberries. —  We  were,  a  few  days 
since,  presented  with  several  mammoth  strawber- 
ries, from  the  garden  of  Mr.  N.  G.  Carnes,  of  this 
village,  the  largest  of  which  measiu-ed  three  and 
three-quarter  inches  in  circumference.  They 
were  perfectly  ripe,  and  ofa  flavor  as  delicious  as 
any  we  have  ever  tasted. —  Poughheepsie  Jour. 


The  exports  of  Boots  and  Shoes  has  increased 
beyond  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine. 
Those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  it,  estimate 
the  amount  which  will  be  exported  from  this 
State  this  year,  at  $20,000,000,  of  which  Lynn 
alone  does  one  tenth  part. —  The  export  last  year 
was  $10,500,000,  not  reckoning  towns  which 
made  less  than  $100,000  worth. —  JVewburyport 
Herald. 


A  writer  in  the  National  Intelligencer  describes 
the  advantages  of  Todd's  newly  invented  engine 
fov  purifying  and  dressing  feathers,  says  : 

"We  saw  him  (Mr  T.)  take  a  feather  bed  that 
had  become  heavy  and  matted  by  use,  empty 
the  feathers  into  his  machine,  aud  let  the  steam 
into  them  a  few  minutes  until  the  feathers  became 
moist  and  hot,  and  sufiiciently  so  to  cleanse  and 
juirify  them  from  the  smell  of  perspiration,  &c. 
and  to  destroy  the  moths,  &c.  ;  then  turn  the 
steam  out  of  the  feathers,  and  pass  it  through 
them  in  a  large  tin  pipe,  which  soon  dried  them 
entirely.  The  machine  was  all  the  time  kept  in 
motion  which  was  so  constructed  as  to  leave  them 
light,  buoyant  and  elastic;  and  give  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  new  feathers. —  By  the  above  process 
we  are  of  opinion  that  feathers  that  are  impreg- 
nated with  fevers,  and  even  the  Cholera,  may  be 
completely  restored." 

The  luxury  of  a  pure  bed  is  one  which  no 
one  ought  to  forego,  and  which  no  mancr  wo- 
man of  good  sense  will  omit  to  see.ure. —  Mr 
Todd's  invention,  therefore,  deserves  universal 
patronage. 


An  A,-.ierican  Oil  Well. —  About  ten  years 
ago  on  boring  for  salt  water,  200  feet  through 
solid  rock,  near  Bnrksville,  Kentucky,  a  fountain 
of  pure  oil  wa.s  struck  which  was  thrown  up  in  a 
stream  of  12  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
emilting  for  several  days  75  gallons  a  minute.  The 
well  being  on  a  margin  of  a  creek  emptying  into 
Cumberland  River  the  oil  took  that  course,  cover- 
ed its  surface,  and  was  .set  fire  to  by  way  of  expe- 
riment, presenting  the  ap|:earan<e  of  a  rivur  in  a 
l)la;-.e.  The  flames  climbed  the  hils,  and  .scorched 
the  highest  tree.=.  The  oil  is  very  iiiflamniable  and 
penetrating  and  possesses  so  much  gas  that  it 
breaks  bottles  in  which  it  is  confined. —  The  color 
is  green  biit  becomes  brown  on  exposure  to  the 
a'r.  It  is  extremely  volatile  am}  pungent,  of  a 
pitchy  taste.  There  has  been  two  flows  in  six 
years  —  the  last  was  on  July  4,  1835,  from  whieh 
twenty  barrels  of  oil  were  obtained  during  the 
time  it  continued.  The  oil  is  leadily  separable 
from  the  salt  water,  with  which  it  is  pumped  u[  , 
by  its  rising  on  the  top  of  it  —  a  rumbling  noise 
precedes  the  eruption.  It  is  called  American  Oil, 
and  is  in  high  repute  iii  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  Some 
say  it  is  medicinal. 

[Remarks. —  It  is  probable  petroleum  or  mineral 
oil  one  of  those  exudations  from  coal  formations 
frequently  found  in  our  country  and  in  others 
The  gas  may  prohalily  by  carburetted  hydrogen 
often  found  in  conjunction  with  it,  and  forming 
an  inflammable  gas,  whieh  is  used  at  Frcdoniaon 
Lake  Erie  in  this  state  as  a  natural  light  house. 
The  terebinthinate  pungent  smell  conies  from  the 
debris  of  the  pine  forests  and  timber,  infused  into 
and  incorporated  with  the  coal  formations. — jV. 
Y.  Star.] 


Causes  OF  Consumption. —  A  late  number  of 
the"  Moral  Reformer  concludes  an  excellent  arti- 
cle on  the  causes  of  consumption,  with  the  follow- 
ing receijit  for  taking  the  disease  : — 

Receipt. —  If  an  individual  is  horn  with  a  fee- 
ble constitution,,  it  is  an  easy  method  to  obtain  the 
consumption  by  the  age  of  30,  if  he  will  attend  to 
the  following  rules: — Let  the  person  while  lery 
young  be  kept  always  in  hot  rooms.  Let  him  fre- 
quent ball  rooms,  theatre's,  &c.,  and  go  out  of  them 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  thinly  clad  and  with- 
out any  additional  clothing.  Let  nmeh  time  be 
spent  in  confinement,  either  at  home  or  at  school 
rooms  on  bad  seats  aud  bad  air.  Let  the  mind 
be  tasked  early.  Let  him  at  six  or  eight  years  of 
age  become  a  prodigy  I'or  knowledge.  Instead  of 
simple  water  for  drink  and  milk  and  good  vegeta- 
bles for  food  give  him  as  soon  as  you  can  get  it 
down  his  throat,  tea,  coffee  and  other  exciting 
drinks,  and  the  most  stimulating  and  high  season- 
ed food. —  Take  c;ire  to  excite  his  mind  if  you  can, 
by  emulation,  ambition  and  other  kindred  motives 
—  and  his  body  and  mind  both  by  unholy  pas- 
sions and  lead  him  to  destroy  his  vital  force  by  vi- 
cious and  unnatural  indulgences. —  Take  care  to 
have  him  sleep  both  in  winter. iiid  summer  on  hot 
feather  beds  ;  aid  if  these  are  not  quite  sufficient 
to  destroy  him  take  effective  or  poisonous  medi- 
cines for  every  trifling  ailment. 


Beat  this  who  can. — A  Pawtucket  girl,  not  ten 
years  of  age,  lately  jilanted  two  acres  of  land  with 
[lotatoes  in  one  day.  What  a  wife  for  a  farmer! 
Woonsocket  Pat. 

What  a  farmer  for  a  wife,  we  should  say. 
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BEET  ROOT    SITGAR, 

Altlioiigli  we  have  repeatedly  invited  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  si'lijecl,  and  have  pre- 
sented fects  enougli  to  show  that  the  manufacture 
may  be  advantageously  |)rosecuted  in  this  vicini- 
ty, we  take  pleasure  in  inviting  their  further  at- 
tention to  the  following  corninunieation. —  Bost. 
Pat. 

RoxBURT,  June  15,  1836. 
The  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Winthrop, 

President  of  the  Mass.  Agricultural  Society  : 

Sir —  Mr  Isnard  put  into  my  liands  a  few  days 
since  a  memoir  "  On  Indigenous  Sugar  and  the 
Actual  Situation  of  that  industry  in  France,  &o. 
&c."  It  was  published  in  the  early  part  of  this 
year  in  Paris,  by  Mr  De  Dombasle-  That  gen- 
tleman was  for  many  years  concerned  in  a  large 
establishment,  for  the  tnanufacture  of  Beet  Sugar, 
but  he  is  now  the  Superintendent  of  the  National 
Experimental  Farm,  which  is  a  highly  valuable 
appendage  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  He 
has  long  been  well  known,  as  one  of  the  ablest 
writers,  and  most  intelligent  experimentalists,  on 
rural  affairs,  of  modern  times  ;  being  equally  as 
conspicuous  for  his  practical  illustrations,  as  for 
his  great  scientific  attainments,  in  whatever  relates 
to  the  advancement  of  the  useful  arts,  and  the  til- 
lage of  his  country. 

I  have  made  several  extracts  from  his  very  in- 
teresting and  instructive  work,  with  the  view  of 
presenting,  in  a  succinct  manner,  the  progress 
which  has  been  made,  and  is  now  making  in  Eu- 
rope, in  this  important  branch  of  industry. 

It  appears,  that  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  from 
the  beet,  was  first  attempted  in  Silesia,  by  Mr 
Achard,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
but  was  soon  abandoned.  In  1810  successful  ex- 
periments were  made  in  France,  by  Mr  Andre 
and  Isnard,  which  having  been  made  known  to 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  radiant  and  mighty  genius  of  Chaptal,  he  is- 
sued an  imperial  decree,  for  encouraging  the  man- 
ufacture, on  a  large  scale,  and  establishments  were 
coiimienced  at  the  village  of  Pont-a-Mousson  in 
Loraine,  in  ISll  and  1812.  It  is  not  a  little  re. 
markable  that  the  first  was  erected  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Mr  Isnard,  and  is  still  in  full 
and  successful  operation,  after  a  suspension  of  a 
year  or  two. 

Mr  De  Donjbasle  observes,  "The  industry,  a! 
though  so  powerfully  favored  by  the  imperial  gov 
ernment,  seemed  to  expire  with  it ;  and  it  was 
not  until  1820,  that  but  very  few  people  believed 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  beet,  was  any- 
thing more  than  a  ridiculous  attempt  to  achieve 
whit  was  impracticable,  and  hau  been  induced 
by  the  long  and  rigorous  continental  blockade, 
which  had  enhanced  the  price  of  sugar  to  90  cts. 
per  pound.  Still  the  sparks  of  this  industry  were 
preserved  in  France  ;  it  has  maintained  its  posi- 
tion amid  moderate  duties,  which  were  imposed  on 
foreign  sugar,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  revenue. 
So  that,  in  truth,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  has  pros- 
pered, not  oidy  without  the  aid  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  in  spite  of  it  ;  for  nothing  is  more  re- 
markable than  the  disdainful  manner  in  which  it 
was  treated,  until  1830,  by  the  national  adminis- 
tration. It  appeared  that  the  Bourbons  could  no^ 
forget  the  stigma  of  its  imperial  origin.  At  last 
the  government  has  been  compelled  to  notice  its 
existence :  for  it  lias  become  so  important,  from 
the  great  results  which  have   been   produced,  that 


it  can  no  longer  be  disregarded.  From  the  ten  to 
twenty  millions  of  poimds  of  sugar,  which  were 
brought  into  market,  some  five  or  six  years  since, 
the  quantity  which  will  be  made  this  year,  will 
amount  to  60,000,000  of  pounds." 

"  To  judge  properly  of  the  importance  of  an  in- 
dustry, which  has  for  its  end  the  creation  of  a 
product,  which  has  hitherto  been  furnished  by 
our  colonies, —  to  appreciate  the  degree  of  encour- 
agement, which  it  merits,  on  the  part  of  those 
puldic  men,  whose  province  it  is,  to  watch  over 
the  prosperity  of  their  country,  and  to  hasten  the 
increase  of  national  wealth,  it  is  necessary  to 
glance  at  the  situation,  in  which  France  is  now 
placed,  with  respect  to  leer  colonies.  The  |)res- 
ent  generation  are  the  observers  of  a  most  grave 
and  important  s|)ectacle.  It  is  that  presented  by 
the  fall  of  the  gigantic  Golonial  edifice,  which  the 
Europeans  had  reared  in  the  new  world.  The 
English  colonies  of  North  America  commenced 
the  march  of  this  grand  trans-atlantic  revolution  ; 
and  France,  herself,  by  aiding  them  in  their  sep- 
aration from  the  mother  country,  laid  the  axe  at 
the  base  of  the  colonial  structure;  for  it  was  easy 
to  foresee,  that  as  soon  as  a  single  one  ofthe  Amer- 
ican nations,  broke  the  fragile  bonds,  which  placed 
a  whole  country  under  the  dependence  of  a  govern- 
ment, situated  in  another  hemisphere,  all  the  moral 
power  of  the  colonial  system  was  annihilated  ;  and 
the  Independence  of  all  the  other  colonies  would 
soon  be  the  inevitable   consequence." 

"The  enfranchisement  of  all  the  people  on  the 
American  continent  has  now  been  consummat- 
ed. Can  it  be  seriously  believed,  that  a  few  isl- 
anils,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  that  continent, 
will  long  remain  dependent  upon  the  people  of 
Europe.  In  the  slave  colonies,  a  very  evident 
cause  has  tended  to  retain  the  people  as  de- 
pendent upon  the  parent  country.  There  no  rev- 
olution was  possible  in  favor  ofthe  whites,  and  if 
any  occurred  it  must  be  like  that  of  .'^t.  Domingo. 
The  colonists,  therefore,  dare  not  attempt  any  en- 
franchisement, in  favor  of  themselves,  in  the  West 
Indies,  for  their  only  reliance  against  a  servile  re- 
volt and  war,  was  on  the  parent  .ctiuntry.  But 
now  the  parent  country  has  commenced  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery,  in  those  colonies,  and  it  is  very 
certain,  that  the  emancipation  of  the  blacks,  strikes 
a  fatal  blow  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  and  will 
ultimately  extinguish  it.  This  is  a  truth,  which 
no  one  can  doubt  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
if  no  accidental  cause  strips  us  of  our  West  India 
colonics,  we  si. all  soon  be  obliged  to  forego  their 
products  of  sugar,  for  it  cannot  be  reasonably  be- 
lieved that  France  can  long  inaintain  slavery  in 
her  colonies,  when  the  blacks  are  emancipated  in 
the  neighboring  English  Islands. 

"  It  is  under  these  circumstances,  that  Provi- 
dence has  offered  us  the  means  of  replacing  the 
richest  jiroduct  of  our  colonies,  by  a  vegetable  of 
our  own  country,  and  which  at  the  same  time  in", 
troduces  into  our  agriculture  a  jilant,  which  favors 
its  progress  in  an  eminent  degrece,  as  it  forms  a 
most  productive  elemejit  for  fattening  cattle,  and 
em-iching  the  land." 

Mr  De  Douibasle,  is  of  opinion,  that  in  the 
British  government,  there  was  a  profound  princi- 
ple of  political  economy  concealed,  under  the  a|)- 
parent  spirit  of  philanthropy,  which  sanctioned 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies.  '1  hat 
it  had  in  view,  the  ultimate  monopoly  of  the  sugar 
trade  of  the  world,  as  her  East  India  colonies 
could    supply    the  entire    demand   of  Euroi)e  at 


hast;  and  her  policy  has  ever  been  to  favor  her 
vast  oriental  possessions,  at  the  expense,  and  pl- 
timate  destruction  ofthe  West  India  planters. 

Mr  Isnard  has  submitted  to  my  examination, 
some  preliminary  observations  and  calculations, 
on  the  establishment  of  a  beet  root  sugar  manu- 
factory in  this  state.  •  He  has  given  the  details  of 
the  expense  and  estimated  net  income,  on  a  given 
capital,  by  which  it  appears  that  from  25  to  75 
per  cent,  may  be  realized.  I  hope,  some  of  our 
enterprising  capitalists  will  be  induced,  to  under- 
take the  experiment,  for  that  it  must  ultimately  be- 
come one  of  our  great  branches  of  industry,  scarce- 
ly admits  of  a  doubt. 

1  do  not  know  any  subject  so  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Society,  as  this  new  culture."  It  will  render  our 
climate  independent  of  the  tropics,  and  introduce 
a  great  and  valuable  staple  for  our  farmers,  which 
has  been  much  required,  to  elevate  them  to  the 
level  of  other  moro  naturally  favored  ])ortions  of 
the  Union.  We  have  no  distinctive  crop,  to 
which  our  land  owners  can  direct  their  attention 
as  a  constant  and  certain  source  of  )irofit.  Even 
Indian  corn  is  not  always  to  be  relied  upon,  and 
our  soil  is  not  generally  congenial  to  wheat.  We 
are  too  far  North  to  enter  into  the  lucrative  cul- 
ture  of  tobacco  and  cotton,  and  are  compelled  to 
confine  our  labors  to  the  rearing  of  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  small  articles,  or  to  grazing.  Butter, 
cheese,  pork  and  beef  are  our  chief  products, 
which  are  raised  at  a  vast  expense,  for  our  win- 
ters require  such  immense  fields  to  fiu-nish  hay 
for  thestock  during  that  long  protracted  and  rig- 
orous season,  that  the  farmer  is  precluded  from 
acquiring  a  fortune,  which  he  so  deservedly  mer- 
its, from  his  arduous  and  patient  industry,  and  for 
which  all  the  other  classes  of  society  are  emulous- 
ly  striving,  and  which  they  can,  more  certainly 
attain.  By  labor  without  end,  it  is  true,  the  far- 
mer can  live  comfortably,  but  seldom  is  it,  that  he 
reaches  a  more  happy  condition.  This  is  to  be 
lamented.  In  other  States  the  owners  of  land  are 
io  the  high  road  to  affluence,  and  why  should  not 
a  mighty  effort  be  made  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  virtuous,  hardy  and  intelligent  hus- 
bandmen of  New  England. 

The  quantity  of  flour  and  cereal  grains — at 
wheat,  corn,  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  annually  im- 
ported from  the  middle,  southern  and  western 
states  is  enormous,  and  is  a  sufficient  commenta- 
ry  on  our  soil  and  climate,  for  the  culture  even 
of  bread  sruff,  and  we  export,  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, but  little.  This  discouraging  asjiect  of 
our  agriculture,  has  induced  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  active  and  vigorous  young  men,  to 
emigrate  to  other  sections  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  soil  and  climate  are  less  adverse  to  the 
hopes  of  the  farmer.  But  if  the  culture  of  the 
sugar  beet  is  successfully  introduced,  the  ultimate 
benefits  which  will  result,  may  be  anticipated, 
from  what  has  been  accomplished  in  France, 
within  the  brief  period  of  fifteen  years.  I  confi- 
dently believe,  that  the  culture  of  silk  and  the 
sugar  beet  will  effect  such  a  salutary  change,  in 
the  condition  of  the  farmers,  that  they  will  pre- 
sent as  much  prosperity,  independence  of  circum- 
stances, and  affluence,  as  the  cultivators  of  the 
earth  in  any  portion  ofthe  globe. 

Germany,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  have  recently  en- 
tered, with  zeal  into  this  favored  branch  of  rural 
economy,  and  even  England,  where  there  ha», 
hitherto,  been  such  an  indifference  to  the  subject, 
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if  not  aHiouiiting  to  contempt,  1  perceive,  by  tlie 
very  last  aniviil  from  London,  has  at  last  awHken- 
cil  from  licr  stupor,  ami  a  company  was  aliont  bc- 
inpr  organized,  under  the  name  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Beet  Root  Sugar  Association,  vvilli  a 
capital  of  1,000,000  of  dollars. 

Mr  Isnard  having  first  aided  in  introducing  the 
mauufacture  of  sugar  from  the  beet,  in  F' ranee, 
and  having  kept  himself  constantly  informed  of  the 
various  improvements  which  have  been  made 
since,  may  well  be  confided  in,  as  an  able  pioneer, 
for  his  industry  in  the  United  States. 

In  Philadelphia,  efiorts  are  being  made,  by  a 
company,  to  commence  the  culture  of  tlie  beet 
and  to  manufacturo  sugar  in  Pennsylvania.  An 
agent  has  beeii  sent  to  France  to  collect  informa- 
tion, and  from  the  measures  which  arc  in  train 
there  is  every  prospect  of  a  favorable  result. 

Erorn  your  long  and  meritorious  services,  as  an 
officer  of  the  Mass.  Agricultural  Society,  and 
your  known  patriotic  disposition  to  advance  the 
best  interest  of  your  country,  by  all  the  possible 
means  vvithin  your  power,  I  ain  fully  persuaded, 
that  this  very  interesting  subject  will  receive  from 
you  and  your  liighly  respectable  and  ])ublic  spir- 
ited associates,  all  that  consideration,  countenance 
and  encouragement,  which  it  appears  so  preemi- 
nently to  merit. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  respect, 
Your  inost  ob't  serv't, 

H.  A.  S.  DEARBORN. 


A  friend  who  is  conversant  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  Beet  Root  in  France,  has  furnished  u,s 
with  the  following  interesting  outlines. — JVorth- 
ampton  Cour. 

"  Of  the  seven  varieties  of  the  Beet  Root  usu- 
ally cultivated,  the  White  (Beta  alba)  is  preferred 
by  the  experienced  manufacturer,  as  it  is  found  to 
contain  a  larger  proportion  of  the  saccharine  mat- 
ter to  a  given  weight  of  the  root,  than  any  of  the 
others. —  Though  this  plant  will  grow  in  almost 
any  soil,  it  prefers  a  deep  loose  loam,  in  which  its 
long  and  tender  fibres  may  penetrate  and  the  root 
develope  itself  without  obstacle. —  It  follows  that 
a  stiff  compact  soil  should  be  avoided,  and  still 
more  a  low  damp  situation,  where  the  root  be- 
comes so  impregnated  with  aqueous  parts,  th&t  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  separating  these  would 
in  most  cases  be  far  from  remunerated  by  the  pro- 
duce. In  high  ground  the  beet  succeeds  well,  if 
the  season  is  not  too  dry  and  in  these  situations 
(eeteris  paribus)  is  more  productive  in  sugar  than 
elsewhere. 

As  to  climate,  a  northern  latitude  is  found  to 
suit  this  plant  best,  the  north  of  Germany,  Prus- 
sia and  Silesia,  the  countries  where  this  new  jap- 
plication  of  it  was  first  made,  are  more  favorable 
to  it  than  even  the  northern  department  of  France, 
as  experiment  has  amply  established,  and  the  trial 
of  it  in  the  South  of  France  has  constantly  failed, 
though  it  vvas  at  first  supposed  that  this  root,  fa- 
vored by  the  genial  sun  of  that  climate,  would,  as 
well  as  its  other  pr  iductions,  contain  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  saccharine  principle  than  those  of 
colder  countries. —  'I  his  hypothesis,  founded  on 
a  mistaken  analogy  supposed  to  exist  between 
plants  growing  above  and  below  the  soil,  proved 
as  might  have  been  expected,  completely  falla- 
cious, and  the  culture  there  is  now  given  up. 

The  results  of  divers  authentic  accounts  of  the 
culture  and  manufacture  of  the  beet  root    into  su- 


gar, and  various  circumstances  of  soil,  and  the 
management  and  where  all  the  elements  for  es- 
tablishing a  true  estimate  are  united,  clearly  de- 
monstrate. 

1st,  That  other  things  equal,  the  largest  manu- 
factories are  the  most  [irofitable. 

2nd,  That  the  brown  sugar  made  at  a  sni.-dl  es- 
tablishment, will  not,  however,  cost  the  manufac- 
turers more  than  six  and  a  half  cents  i)er  jiound, 
anil  (hat  the  same  sugar  made  at  a  manufactory 
four  times  as  large,  will  not  cost  over  five  cents 
and  a  fraction.  That  independent  of  the  product 
in  sugar,  the  residue  of  the  beet  or  pulp,  the  sac- 
charine extracted,  is  still  valuable  as  food  for  cat- 
tle and  amounts  to  a  fourth  of  the  weight  of  the 
beets  employed.  The  fact  first  to  be  ascertained 
is,  at  what  piiee  the  farmer  can  supply  the  root 
cut  in  this  country,  when  cultivated  on  a  large 
.scale. 

The  expense  of  manufacture  is  in  most  of  its 
items  higher  in  France  than  it  would  be  here  ;  la- 
bor excepted  ;  wood,  which  js  a  very  important 
one,  costs  there  from  four  to  five  dollars  a  cord, 
here  we  could  get  it  of  the  quality  we  should  re- 
quire for  less  than  half  this  cost ;  and  water  pow- 
er for  working  and  rasping  is  so  difficult  to  be 
had  in  some  parts  of  France,  that  there  are  very 
few  of  the  manufacturers  who  are  able  to  employ 
any  other  than  manual  and  animal  labor,  at  a 
greatly  increased  exfiense.  The  combustible  mate- 
rial in  France  is  e'pial  to  the  whole  amount  of 
wages  ]iaid  to  the  hands  employed,  including  the 
operation  of  refining  the  sugar.  Ail  things  con- 
sidered, I  repeat  that,  I  am  persuaded  this  ap))li- 
cation  of  the  beet  root  is  destined  at  no  very  dis- 
tant period,  to  ofler  a  new  and  productive  source 
of  riches  to  our  industrious  and  ijigenious  New- 
Englanders,  and  amongst  its  other  benefits,  will 
render  us  independent  of  slave  labor  for  one  of 
the  most  important  aiticles  of  consumption. 

The  idea  of  producing  sugar  in  France  in  com- 
petition with  the  colonies,  was  for  years  treated 
as  visionary  and  absurd,  and  by  none  more  tlian  by 
the  West  India  Planters  themselves,  who'arenow 
compelled  to  call  on  the  Government  for  a  pro- 
tecting tax  on  the  indigenous  sugar." 


TnE  PuoiPECT. —  As  a  small  set-off  to  the 
gloomy  accounts  we  receive  of  the  extensive  fail- 
ure of  the  wheat  crops,  we  are  happy  to  be  able 
to  state,  that  in  all  the  region  of  country  the  late 
rains  have  had  the  effect  of  clothing  the  fields 
and  meadows  with  abundant  crops  of  grass,  both 
for  hay  and  i)asture.  Should  Farmers  be  suc- 
cessful in  curing  and  gathering  their  hay,  it  is  be- 
lieved the  supply  will  be  very  ample.  Oats  and 
flax  have  also  received  a  fine  start,  and  look  prom- 
ising. We  Iiave  also  seen,  within  a  few  days, 
some  fields  of  wheat  and  rye  which  are  much 
more  encouraging  than  they  were  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  give  promise  of  a  tolerable  yield. —  Hun- 
terdon JV.  J.  Gaz. 


Some  fine  cattle  of  the  Durham  breed,  one  bull 
and  two  heifers,  of  a  first  rate  pedigree,  aird  beau- 
tiful appearance  —  two  years  old  —  have  arrived 
at  Alexandria,  in  the  ship  Maryland,  Barrett,  from 
Liverpool,  'i  hey  were  imported  from  England 
by  Mr.  H.  Dangerfield  of  that  place. 

Pkaches. —  A  gentleman  in  Shrewsbury,  New 
Jersey,  will,  it  is  said,  realize  by  his  peach  crop 
from  $10  to  12,000. 


March  of  Maciiinf.hv. —  The  hewers  of  stone 
will  doubtless  be  delighted'to  hear  that  their  la- 
bors are  nearly  at  an  end  ;  and  that  very  ^shortly 
they  will  be  at  liberty  either  to  "sit  twiddling  their 
thumbs,"  or  to  learn  sonje  other  trade,  as  they  may 
hereafter  determine:  for,  according  to  the  last 
number  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine,  a  machine 
has  been  invented  by  one;  Mr  James  Hunter,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Leysmill  quarries,  near  Ar- 
broath, which  will  entirely  supersede  the  mason's 
hand  mallet  and  chisel,  and  leave  all  hand  labor, 
in  ])oint  of  econnniy  and  despatch,  at  an  imineas- 
ureable  distance.  Mr  Hunter  calls  the  machine  a 
Power  Slone-Planing  ftlachine,  and  we  are  told' 
that  it  is  so  ingeniously  and  judiciously  contrived, 
that  it  will  reduce  and  polish  more  blocks  of 
rough  stone  in  thirty  minutes,  at  a  cost  of  one 
shilling  and  sixpence,  than  a  good  mason  could 
reduce  and  polish  in  five  days  and  a  half  at  a  cost 
of  fifteen  shillings  and  ninepence  ;  and  the  ma-. 
chine,  moreover,  will  do  the  work  in  a  far  more 
workmanlike  manner  than  the  man. —  British 
Review. 


Rice  Family  Bread. —  The  following  letter 
from  a  lady,  will  teach  the  housewives  of  our 
country  how  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  home  : — "  I 
have  been  trying  experiment  with  rice  flour,  and 
I  have  produced  a  bread  that  is  nnrivalled,  far  su- 
perior to  the  receipts  you  have.  Since  I  got  it 
perfect,  I  have  sent  some  samples  to  every  one  I 
could  think  of  It  is  the  liest  bread  I  ever  tasted, 
and  I  don't  think  it  more  expensive  than  wheat 
bread,  for  the  rice  flour  goes  so  much  farther  than 
the  same  weight  of  flour.  I  make  it  thus:  one 
qnart  of  rice  flour  made  into  a  stiff  pap  by  wetting 
it  with  warm  water,  not  so  hot  as  to  make  it  lump; 
when  well  wet,  add  boiling  water,  as  much  as 
two  or  three  quarts;  stir  it  continually  until  it 
boils  ;  then  add  one  pint  of  njilk  ;  when  cool 
enough  to  avoid  scalding  the  yeast,  add  half  a  pint 
of  good  yeast,  and  as  much  wheat  flour  as  will 
make  it  of  a  proper  consistency  for  bread  ;  put  it 
to  rise  ;  when  sufficiently  risen,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  add  a  little  more  wheat  flour.  If  baked 
toosoft^the  loaves  will  be  hollow.  The  first  I 
baked  were  mere  shells.  If  you  can  abbreviate 
the  receipt  for  use,  you  may  ;  but  if  you  do  not 
give  all  this  hiforination,  peojjle  will  not  succeed 
in  making  it  good.  The  same  mixture,  rather 
thinner,  baked  in  muffin  rings,  makes  the  best 
muffins  1  ever  tasted.  I  forgot  to  say  the  bread 
must  stand  half  an  hour  or  more  in  a  warm  place, 
after  it  is  put  in  the  baking  pans,  and  it  will  rise 
again  almost  as  much  as  it  did  at  first." —  Con- 
cord Freeman. 


Writing  on  the  Green  Lawn  in  Living  Let- 
ters.—  Bone  dust  possesses  highly  nutritious 
qualities  for  rows  of  beans,  peas,  and  for  grass, 
wheat,  barley,  &c.,  owing  to  its  quality  for  ab- 
sorbing humidity  and  its  calcareous  character. 
Some  of  the  lawns  on  estates  in  Yorkshire,  have 
the  names  of  their  owners  written  on  them  in  a 
"rowth  of  more  luxuriant  grass  which  is  effected 
by  drilling  bone  dust  into  the  track  of  the  letters. 


Cotton  for  Tooth-ache. —  Among  the  best 
remedies  for  tooth-ache  and  swollen  face,  is  cot- 
ion  ;  put  as  much  into  the  mouth  as  can  conveni- 
ently be  kept  in,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  pain  will 
be  gone. —  Mass.  Spy. 


ENGLAND   FARMER,  .jult  g,  isze. 

^hTb^^  wiiicli   tlie   hay  dc-rivea  from  the  I  and  roses;  liis  rose  Monaille  de  monde,  we  consider 
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Grass  for  hay  should  not  be  cut  loo  early,  or  beforo  it 
lias  obtained  its  growtli ;  for  if  removed  too  soon  it  will 
shrink  very  much  in  drying.  Agriculturists,  however, 
do  not  agree  relative  to  the  exact  period  in  the  growth  of 
grass  for  hay,  wlien  it  is  best  to  cut  it.  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair asserts  that  •'  In  nil  <ascs  clover  ought  to  be  mown 
before  the  seed  is  formed,  ihar  the  full  ju-.cc  and  nou:ish- 
ment  of  the  plant  may  be  retained  in  the  hay."  But  in 
"  Memoirs  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Agriculture,'"  Vol. 
el,  p.  30,  it  is  asserted  that  -'all  the  grasses  are  more 
nutritious  if  not  mowed  till  the  seed  is  fully  grown.  1 1 
should  not  be  entirely  ripened  however."  The  Far- 
mers' .Assistant  also  asserts  that  the  best  time  for  cutting 
herds  grass,  [timothy]  where  but  one  crop  is  cut  in  the 
season  is  when  the  seeds  of  the  grass  are  fully  formed, 
but  bef>re  they  have  become  fully  ripe;  but  as  farmers 
cannot  all  cut  their  hay  in  a  day  or  two,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  begin  before  that  time  that  they  may 
not  end  too  long  after  it.  The  same  time  is  also  proper 
for  cutting  clover;  or  rather  when  a  part  of  the  heads 
begin  to  turn  brown.  Fowl  meadow  or  herds  grass  may 
be  cut  much  later  without  being  hurt  by  long  standing." 
If  it  is  proposed  to  mow  apiece  of  glass  land  twice  in 
a  season,  the  first  crop  should  be  cut  earlier  than  when  it 
is  mowed  but  once,  not  only  to  give  a  longer  time  fur  the 
growth  of  the  second  crop,  but  to  prevent  tho  roots  of 
the  grass  from  being  loo  much  exhausted  in  producing 
the  first  crop.  When  it  is  proposed  to  save  the  .seeds  of 
red  clover  it  is  particularly  important  to  cut  the  first  crop 
early,  bo  that  the  second  from  which  the  seeds  are  usu- 
ally procured  may  be  the  sooner  ready  for  cuttingin 
autumn. 

Some  regard  should  be  had  to  tho  weather  in  cutting 
"rass  for  hay,  especially  if  that  grass  is  clover,  which  re- 
quires much  attention  and  favorable  circumstances  to  fit 
for  the  mow  or  stack.  If  the  v\'eather  is  wet,  or  the 
season  presents  what  farmers  call  a  C(i(c/ij?io- ^pc?/,  clo- 
ver, we  are  lold,  will  stand  a  firtnight  without  sustaiYi- 
ing  any  material  injury  by  the  shedding  of  the  loaf  or  the 
blossom  ;  for  the  same  weather  which  renders  it  im- 
proper to  mow  this  grass  continues  It  in  a  growing  state, 
and  prevents  the  bloom  from  withering  or  disappearing. 
It  has  been  stated  by  good  practical  cultivators  that  if 
.rasswhen  mown  is  carelully  turned  every  day  it  wi!, 
injure  but  little.  Turning  it  every  day  prevents  it.s  be. 
coming  mouldy  and  of  little  value. 

There  are  various  modes  of  making  hay  described  by 
authors  and  practised  by  cultivators.  The  following  is, 
perhaps,  as  correct  as  any.  Let  the  farmer  be  at  his 
mowing  early  in  the  morning,  cut  down  as  touch  as 
possible  by  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  by  which  time  the  dew 
will  generally,  be  off;  then  spread  the  mowed  grass 
evenly,  and  about  twelve  turn  it  over  where  it  lies  thick  ; 
in  the  afternoon  rakn  it  into  winrov/s,  shake  it  up  light- 
ly that  it  may  be  the  better  exposed  to  the  air;  towards 
sundown  make  it  into  neat  small  cocks,  and  let  it  remain 
so  a  day  or  two.  If  it  be  not  then  sufficiently  dry,  shake 
it  out  again  on  a  small  space  of  ground,  and  turn  it  over 
till  it  is  dried  ;  then  cock  it  again,  and  as  soon  after- 
wards as  possible  draw  it  in. 

"But  in  order  to  save  much  trouble  in  drying  hay, 
the  application  of  from  four  to  six  quarts  of  salt  to  the 
ton  is  recommended.  It  is  found  that  hay  thus  salted, 
can  be  well   saved  in    a  mu(.h  better   state,  and  at   the 
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salt  is  more  than    four   fold  its  value." 

Dr  Dean  observed  as  follows  ;  '•  Were  it  not  fn 
labor  and  cost,  a  good-way  of  h;y  making  would  b- 
the  hay-maker  to  follow  at  the  heels  of  the  mower,  at 
least  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  oft",  and  spread  the  swarths 
evenly  ;  make  it  up  into  cocks  before  night,  open  the 
hay  and  turn  it  the  next  d  ly  ;  and  so  on  till  it  be  suffi- 
ciently dried,  doubling  the  cocks,  if  signs  of  rain  appear. 
It  will  not  commonly  take  more  than  two  or  three  days 
to  dry  it,  unless  it  be  very  green,  or  uncommonly  thick 
and  rank.  " 

The  practice  of  the  best  English,  Flemish  and  French 
farmers  is  to  expose  h.ay  as  little  as  possible  to  the  sun 
It  is  carried  in  dry,  but  preserves  its  green  color;  and 
hay  of  two  or  three  years  old  appears  so  bright  that  you 
would  scarcely  conceive  it  to  be  cured.  Yet  they  pre- 
serve it  for  years,  and  value  it  the  more  for  its  age.  In 
Scotland  "  the  best  managers  disajjprove  of  spreading  out 
clover,  or  rye  grass  hay.  The  more  the  swarth  is  kept 
unbroken,  the  hay  is  the  greener  and  more  fragrant." 

There  is,  however,  difi'crence  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  curing  clover  hay  in  the  swarth  without  spread- 
ing. The  Albany  Cultivator  recommends  substantially, 
the  Scotch  method,  or  the  curing  of  clover  hay  without 
spre:id;ng  the  swarth  [See  N  E.  Fanner,  Vol.  XIII. 
p.  406.]  But  a  writer  for  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  Vol.  XI.  p. 
2,  with  the  signature  W.  B.  whom  we  know  to  be  a  ju- 
dicious  practical  farmer,  objects  to  attempting  to  cure 
clover  in  the  swarth  or  in  cocks.  He  says,  "all  direc- 
tions for  making  hay  in  this  country  withourthe  sun,  are 
worse  than  useless.  Clover,  like  other  hay,  to  he  good 
fiir  anything  must  be  dried  in  tho  sun;  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  waste  the  leaves,  and  much  more  not  to 
waste  the  stalks.  Cut  it  when  rank,  as  soon  as  half  of 
jt  is  headed  out;  give  it  nearly  three  days  of  sunny 
weather,  and  depend  on  it,  your  caltl 
and  leaf,  and  fatten   on  it."' 


very  tine.  The  Rosa  muscosa,  var.  Luxemberg,  per- 
petual white,  and  old  blush,  in  the  stand  of  the  Messrs 
Hovey,  were  unique.  By  8.  Walker,  Pinks,  var.  Bow"s 
Claudius,  Bow"sSir  Isaac  JNewton,  Robertson"s  Navari- 
no.  Queen  Caroline,  Wellington,  Major  Shaw,  Lady 
Cobbett,  and  Wells'  Favorite.  Ranunculus  Asialicus, 
var.  Eliza,  Julius,  Nonius,  Louiselte,  Parisian,  Plato, 
Viscount  Wentworth,  and  Temeraire. 
For  the  Committee. 

S.  WALKER,  Chairman. 


ill  eat  both  stalk 
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LXHIBlTION     OF     FLOWERS. 

E.  Breed,  Esq.  of  Charlestown,  E.  M.  Richards,  Esq 
of  Dedham,  Thomas  Lee,  Esq.  of  Roxbury,  Col.  M.  P. 
Wildar  of  Dorchester,  Messrs  W,  Kenrick  and  J.  A. 
Kenrick  of  Newton,  S.  Sweetser  of  Cambtidgeport, 
Hovey  of  Boston,  and  S.  Walker  of  Roxbury,  each  pre 
senled  bouquets,  and  some  of  them  other  specimens  of 
choice  flowers.  On  no  former  occasion  do  we  recollect 
a  belter  display  at  our  weekly  exhibition.  We  shall  not 
go  into  detail  with  the  whole  list  of  flowers  exhibited, 
but  give  a  sketch  of  such  as  appeared  to  us  as  deserving 
particular  notice,  and  of  which,  at  some  future  time, 
we  hope  to  see  further  specimens. 

The  dahlias  of  Mr  Breed  were  fine  for  the  season,  but 
the  queen  of  autumn  will  not  put  on  her  gorgeous  lobes 
until  September.  The  Kalmia  latifolia,  Magnolia  glauca 
and  Rhododendron,  by  Mr  Lee,  are  beauties  of  the  first 
order.  Col.  Wilder"3  Cactus  speciosissimus  was  much 
admired  ;  his  specimens  of  Gladiolus  floribunda  and 
Collinsonia  bioolor,  appeared  to  us  as  being  extra  fine 
specimens  of  fine  plants;  among  his  roses  we  noticed 
the  following  varieties  of  moss  rose,  viz.  —  de  la  fleche, 
coccinca,  blush,  blanche  novelle,  and  rubra.  Mr  Wm 
Kenrick's  four  large  bouquets  coutained  many  fine  spec- 
imens, but  they  came  late,  and  as  Mr  K.  was  absent,  we 
could  not  give  them  the  examination  we  could  have 
wished,  and  their  appearance,  at  first  sight,  richly  de- 
served. Mr  J.  A.  Kenrick  has  for  several  years,  to  our 
knowledge,  produced  some  fine   specimens  of  pasoniee 


SUGAR   HEET  SEED. 

Washinctok,  June  27,  1836. 
Thomas  G.  Fkssendes,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir— I  have  procured  a  small  quantity  of  the 
seed  of  the  Sugar  Beet,  which  I  shall  send  to  you  today 
by  Mr  William  W.  Stone,  who  will  be  in  Boston  on  Fri- 
day or  Saturday  of  this  week.  The  cultivation  of  this 
vegetable,  and  the  manufacture  of  Sugar  from  it  in 
France  has  become  of  great  consequence  in  that  country, 
and  is,  1  think,  attracting  much  attention  on  this  side 
the  Atlaritic.  It  appears  to  me  the  cultivation  of  the 
Beet  in  some  of  the  Western  States  can  be  carried  for- 
ward with  great  success.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  can 
be  made  profitable  in  New  England,  but  will  thank  you 
to  distribute  the  seed  I  now  send  to  you  among  our  ag- 
ricultural friends, — and  to  accept  the  assurances  with 
which  I  remain,  dear  sir, 

Your  faithful  and  ob"t  serv"t. 

Abbott  Lawrence. 

By  the  Editor. — The  above  with  the  parcels  of  Sugar 
Beet  seed  therein  alluded  to,  have  laid  us  under  renewed 
obligations  to  the  Hon.  writer,  whose  patriotic  efforts  to 
promote  the  most  important  interests  of  his  country,  de- 
serve the  gratitude  of  every  friend  to  mankind.  Wo 
shall  distribute  the  seeds  in  small  portions  among  culti- 
vators who  will  be  likely  to  make  tho  most  of  them.  As 
the  season  is  far  advanced,  it  will,  we  think,  be  advisa- 
ble to  soak  the  seeds  in  warm  water  at  least  48  hours  be- 
fore planting,  which  will  much  accelerate  their  germi- 
nation. 


(For  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
Extract  of  a  letter  dated  Paris,  (France)  Jtpril  30,  1S36. 
"  I  have  lately  seen  an  article  published  concerning 
potatoes,  which,  perhaps  may  possess  some  interest. 
The  following'  is  a  summary.  In  a  letter  from  a  Mr 
Bonnet,  of  Boulogne,  to  Mr  Poiteau,he  says,  that  about 
the  middle  of  July,  wishing  to  obtain  some  potatoes  of 
a  very  early  kind,  he  procured  some  stalks  which  a 
neighbor  had  pulled  up,  and  from  which  he  had  taken 
all  the  potatoes,  but  had  left  the  fibrous  roots.  Mr  B. 
cut  off  these  stalks  about  eight  inches  above  the  roots, 
and  set  them  out  in  holes  about  six  inches  deep,  and 
lartre  enough  to  spread  roots,  and  watered  them  imme- 
diately. The  next  morning,  he  found  the  stalks  firm 
and  upright,  but  as  the  season  was  dry,  he  covered  them 
with  flower-pots  inverted ;  by  night  they  had  wilted  ; 
he  therefore  watered  them,  but  left  them  without  the 
flower-pots,  so  that  they  might  have  the  benefit  of  the 
niorht  dews.  He  proceeded  in  this  manner  during  four 
days,  after  which  they  no  longer  appeared  to  wilt; 
they  soon  sprouted  and  leaved  anew.  At  the  proper 
time  he  hilled  them,  and  left  them  to  themselves. 
About  the  middle  of  September  he  dug  them  up,  and 
found  that  they  had  produced  a  fine  crop  of  potatoes, 
and  even  much  superior  to  the  first  crop. 


Jj"  The  Report  on  Strawberries  of  the  Muss.  Hort. 
Society,  as  well  as  several  other  articles  are  deferred  to 
our  next. 


VOL.  \1V.    X  O.  3J. 
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DBATU  OF  J.ViUES  9IADISOK. 

Washington,  June  30,  A.  M. 
I  received  n  letter  at  ab^iut  1  o'elock  this  inornir.g,  from 
Orange  Court  House,  giving  nie  the  painful  information 
oftlic  Je;itli  of  that  onligluend  stalesmun  and  illustrious 
citizen,  JA.MES  MADISON.  Mr  M.  had  been  gradu- 
ally sinkings  for  some  time  pnsi,  and  il  was  supposed  he 
would  linger  on  until  the  ■Itli  of  July.  I  deeply  regret 
that  he  should  not  Jiave  died  on  the  same  day  with 
those  enlightened  sages  of  the  revolution,  Jofierson  and 
Adams.  He  breathed  liis  lust  on  the  28th  inst.  at  7  o'- 
clock.    It  may  truly  bo  s  id  of  him,  "  Vltimus  Romano- 

The  name  of  this  groat  and  good  man  is  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  history  of  our  country,  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  his  demise  should  occasion,  among  all 
classes,  such  deep  and  lieartfelt  grief     You  will  find  by 

the  papers  how  the  mournful  intelligence  was  received 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  nation.  I  have  seen  a  letter 
from  the  family  at  Montpelier  to  their  relations  here, 
giving  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  sad  event.  For 
the  last  we;k  or  two,  Mr  Madison  had  been  rapidly  sink- 
ing, yet  such  was  his  flow  of  spirits  when  animated  by 
the  conversation  of  those  around  him,  that  none  deemed 

is  end  so  near.     His  mind    was   not   only    unimpaired, 

ut  at  limes  exhibited  more  than  its  usual  brilliancy,  and 

the  very  last  letter,  received  by  his   connexions    in   this 

ty  only  three  days  before  his  death,  had  his    frank    on 

the  superscription.     Ho  had  not  been  disturbed,  at  any 

me  for  the  last  few  months,  with  pain  or  anguish  either 

Df  mind  or  body,  and  sunk  into  the  arms  of  death  as  in- 

o  a  qui<.t  and  gentle  sleep.  — Coar.  ^  Enq. 

\EW  YORF;  cattle  market,  Tuesday,  June  27. 
Beeves— 900  at  market;  700  from  Ohio,  and  200  from 
he  western  part  of  the  State.  The  cattle  were  of  a 
9relty  fair  quality,  and  the  demand  more  animated  than 
last  week's — but  no  material  variation  in  prices.  70^ 
ad  been  sold  from  g"  to  10.  Aver.age  price  §9  25  per 
fit. 

Sheep  and  Lambs — 500  lambs,  and  300  sheep  at  mar- 
There  was  an  animated  demand,  and  all  were  ta 
;en  at  from  $1  50  to  6  00  for  sheep,  according  to  quality 
Cows  and  Calves — The  supplies  were  very  full  this 
'.reek,  which  occasions  a  decline  of  $4  to  5  each  in  pri- 
■  es.  The  demand,  however,  was  very  fair,  and  they 
»ere  mostly  taken  at  $23  to  35  e.teh. 
Hay  and  Straw — The  supplies  were  but  moderate, 
wing  chiefly  to  the  wet  state  of  the  weather.  Sales  ol 
ay  at  87  1-3  cts.  to  1  35  pcrowt.  by  the  \oa.ii.  — Ibid. 


NOTICE. 

The  Index  to  the  fo.urteenth  volume  of  this  paper  will 
forwarded  with  the  first  numbiT  of  the  next  volume 
iubscribers  can  have  their  volumes  half  bound  and   let- 
Bred  by  leaving  them  at  this  office  fir  75  cents. 


COCOO.VS    VVA.VTKD, 

The  prnprielors  ofihe  New  Eiislnnd  Seed  Store,  eonneeted 
'•ilh  the  New  Eiiglaiiil  Farmer,  are  readv  to  purchaoe  Silk 
W..mis  ill  any  quantity,  for  which  ilie  li'ighesl  innrkei  price 
'ill  be  paid.  June  22 

BO   ACRES 

Of  the  host  land  in  Koxluiry,  lor  sale,  situated  o  I  Brush 
Iill  Turnpike,  ahiiul  4  miles  Iroin  ih  ■  cily,  near  Grove  Hall, 
igether  with  all  Ihe  buildings  thejeon,  comprisiii"  ,1  coiive- 
leill  dwell!. ig  house,  2  hams,  one  of  which  has  a'oellnr.  and 
i  capable  i>!'  Iioldiiig  IMQ  tons  of  hay.  wilh  an  inexl  auslihie 
■ell  of  soft  water  eoiiti"  ■  .„s— a  niillhouse — rorn  har  i,  sheds. 
cc.—larse,  valuable  onnanls  of  inoculaied  fruit  trees  of 
II  kinds, — a  nursery  of  yoon*  trees — nrooseberries,  (  urranis 
ic.  The  land  1.5  well  aiUpled  10  the  grnwih  of  llie'l\  ullierrv 
nd  is  accpssilile  liy  Iwii  rna'ls  For  further  :  artir.  lars  en- 
of  Charles  .Mclnlire,  No. 5.  Kxchangc  slrcel,  Bi  ston,  or 
f  the  subscriber  on  the  premises. 

THOS.  H  DARLING. 

Roxbury,  May2;5d,  I83G. 


FAKJI  FOU    SALE. 

F.T  sale  a  [."acin  in  lie.lnr.l,  Counivof  ,Mitl.llesex.  17  miles 
IVoni  I'.osliMi  aiul  111  In. Ill  Lowell,  loii'uiinijig  101  acres  inclu- 
ding' al.o  It  IJaoi.'S  roveied  wiiha  valuahle  i;ro«tli  of  wood 
whi.h  has  been  preserved  willi  -real  laie  for  die  last  20  years, 
Ihe  garden  cnulains  about  3  acres  unfler  llic  highest  culiiva- 
lioii  and  is  fnriiished  with  a  great  variety  of  Howers  and 
shrubs  which  have  been  collected  at  much  labor  and  expense; 
aitached  10  the  parden  is  a  Green  House  filled  wilh  ihrifiy 
bear.n-  Giape  Vines,  anil  choice  and  valuable  plants  wh  ch 
will  he  sold  or  nol  a.s  the  purchaser  may  choose.  'I'lie  Farm 
is  under  good  ruliivaiioii  and  together  wilh  the  Garden  is 
slocked  wilh  the  choicest  Fruits,  such  as  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  Uuinces,  I'liims,  .Strawberries  of  various  kinds, 
Uaspherrics,  Gooseberries,  &c  &c.,  which  the  pieseni  owner 
lias  spared  no  expciicc  in  ol.iaiiiing.  The  Farm  is  hounded 
on  the  west  by  Concord  River,  which  is  well  supplied  wilh 
fish,  and  the  country  around  nimiuids  wilh  game,  making  il  a 
desirable  retreat  to  the  genlleniau  who  is  loud  of  fishing  or 
shootii)g. 

Possession  will  he  given  on  the  1st  April  next — for  terms, 
which  will  be  liberal,  apply  to  the  stliscriher  in  Boston  or  at 
the  Farm.  JAllES  VILA. 


I'  11 1 C  K  B  OF  C  O  U  N  T  Jl  Y   I'il O  D  U  C  !■: . 


PHI9[.\EV  COKN. 

For  sale,  a  few  bushels  of  this  superior  Karly  Corn,  recom- 
mended in  the  current  volume  of  the  New  England  Farmer, 
by  Capl.  Uaiiiel  Chandler.     PricegS  per  bushel.     Slav  18. 


BIRD  SEEDS. 

For  sale  at  the  New  England  Seed   Store.    Canary  Seed, 
Rape  Seed,  Heuip  Seed  and  maw  Seed  for  sick  birds. 
Jude22. 


HEMP  SEED. 

Just  received,  100  bushels  prime  and  fresh  Hemp  Seed, 
diich  will  be  sold  low,  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  Nos. 
1  and  52  North  iMarket  street,  Boston.  June  1. 


BOUND  VOLUMES   OP   THE  SILIv   MANUAL. 

For  sale  at  ihe  Agriculuiral  Warehouse  an.l  New  England 
Seed  store,  ihe  first  volume  of  ihe  Silk  Maneal  and  Practical 
Farmer,  neaily  hound.     Price  62.^  cents. 

The  book  contains  192  pages,  and  a  g.-eat  amount  of  val- 
uable information  on  the  subject  of  Silk  Culture.  It  is  deci- 
dcillv  the  cheapest  book,  extant,  that  ueats  upon  that  subject 

Mav  4. 


JAMES  MANN, 

Preserver  of  Birds  aad  Quadrupeds,  at  the  slopping  place 
of  die  Hosloii  and  Worcester  Cars,  Winships'  N'ursesies, 
IJrighlon. 

Onlers  or  subjects  for  preservation  directed  as  above,  and 
left  at  Ihe  Kail  Road  Depot,  will  be  forwardeil  wilh  despatch 
ftnd  promptly  attended  to.  Skins  of  Foreign  Birds  antl  rare 
Aliimals  purchased. 

Canary  Birds  (or  sale — superior  songsters. 

June  15. 


ST  HELENA  POTATOES. 

100  bushels  of  the  above  superior   Potatoes  for  sale  at  the 
.\ew  England  Farmer  office    for  GO  cts.  per  bushel. 
June  3.  If* 


TERRIBLE  TRACTORATION. 

Just  published  and  for  sale  bv  Tultle,  Weeks  &  Dennell, 
Sihonl  street,  and  at  the  Fanner  Office, Terrible Tracloralion 
and  other  Poems,  by  Christopher  Caustic,  M.  D.,  and  mem- 
her  of  no  less  than  j.\incteen  very  learned  Societies.  Third 
American  Edition. 

April  27. 


AGRICULTURAL  BOOKS. 

Former's  Library  in  3  volumes,  consisting  of  Ihe  American 
Gardener,  by  Thus.  G.  Fessenden,  the  American  Orchardis:, 
by  Wil  iam  Renrick,  and  Ihe  Complete  Fanner,  by  Thos.  3. 
Fessenden.  These  are  bound  lo  match,  at  g3  lor  the  set,  or 
will  he  sold  separatelv  for  J?l  each  volume. 

Unffin's  Essay  on  Calcareous  Manure,  1,01). 

Chaptal's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  new   edition,  a 
great  value,  price  1,25. 

The  American  Farrier,  p' ice  75  cts. 

Mrs  Child's  Frugal  Housewife,  ,')0  cts. 

Kenrick's  American  Silk  Grower's  Guide,  42  cts. 

Cobb's  Silk  Manual.  30  CIS, 

Comstock's  do.  50  cts. 

Forsvlh  on  Fruit  Trees. 

M'.Vl'alioirs  American  Gardener. 

Loudon's  Complete  Works. 

Anrl  will  be  supplied  to  or'ler  any 
nected  with  Aericu.lure,  Horlicullu 

Juae  22. 


rk    of 


A'ork  upon  subjects  con- 
!  and  Rural  Eccnomy. 


For  sale,  a  few  bushels  of  vi 
New  Knslaiid  .Seed  Slore,No 
June  22. 


MILLET    SEED. 

)prior  Millet  Seed,  at  Ihf 
nd  52,  North  Market  si. 


COBRECTED    WITH    nri:AT    CARE,  WEEKLY. 


Appi.es,     Uussctis  and  Paklwins. 

Brans,  white, 

Bekk.  mess. 

Cargo,  No.  i. 

prime,         .... 
Bkeswax,  (Amcriccu)     . 
ItOTTER  store,  -No.  1         ,     . 
Cheese,  new  milk,  ,        ,         ,         . 
FEA'rHEiis,  norlhern,  geese, 
southern,  treese, 
Flax,  American,      .... 
Fish,  Cod, 

Flouh,  Genesee,      .         .     cash 
Balliinorc,  Howard  street, 
Balliin»re,  wharf, 
Alexandiia, 
Grain,  Corn,  northern  yellow 

southern  flat  yellow 
white,  ... 

Rye,  norlhern, 
Barley,  .         ... 

Oats,  norlhern,  .     (prime) 
Hay,  best  English,  per  ton  of  20U0  lbs 
eawlern  screwed,   . 
hard  pressed,    .... 
Honey, 
Hops,  1st  quality  .       ^ 

2d  (|uality    .... 
Laud,  Boston,  1st  sort, 

southern,  Isl  sort. 
Leather,  s.'aughter,  sole, 
do.        upper, 
dry  hide,  sole, 

do.        upper,  . 
Philadelphia,  sole. 
Baltimore,  sole,  . 
Lime,  best  sort,        .... 
Plaster  Paris,  per  ton  of  2200  lbs. 
Pork,  Mass.  inspect,  exlia  clear,  . 

iSavy,  mess 

bone,  middlings, scarce. 
Seeps,  Herd's  Grass, 
Red  Top, 

Red  Clover,  norlhert 
Silk  Cocoons,  (American) 

Tali.o'.v,  tried, 

Saxony  Fleeces,  , 
,  full  blood,  washed, 
3-4ths  do. 


Wool,  prime,  o 
America 


do. 


1-2 


do 


do.         1-4  and  common 

.       f  Pulled  superfine, 
1st  Lambs,     . 
■e^i-M      do. 


■n  pulled  woo!  is  generally  5  cts. 
J  per  lb. 


rnoM 

barrel 

3  30 

huslipl 

2(0 

Ijiirrcl 

II  50 

" 

9  30 

7  t,0 

piuiiul 

26 

20 

10 

" 

54 

34 

" 

U 

qtiinlal 

300 

hiurcl 

7  00 

" 

700 

" 

7  01) 

" 

7  12 

busiicl 

97 

" 

SG 

" 

78 

" 

1  00 

'* 

33 

*' 

33 

25  00 

" 

20  00 

" 

21  (10 

gallon 

'15 

pound 

13 
11 

13 

« 

.' 

14 

0 

18 

<« 

22 

19 

" 

18 

" 

27 

" 

25 

cask 

1  13 

2  50 

barrel 

25  50 

bushel 

2  75 

40 

pound 

11 

bushel 

SCO 

lb. 

9 

pound 

70 

60 

" 

60 

" 

6(1 

" 

45 

« 

60 

" 

55 

*' 

45 

30 

4  00 

2  25 
II  75 
.'I  00 

7  SO 
28 
22 
12 
60 
60 
15 

3  15 
7  25 
737 
7  12 
7  25 

99 
90 


30  00 

24  09 

25  00 


1  18 

2  75 

25  50 


PROVISION    MARKET. 

retail  prices. 


Hams,  northern, 
southern. 
Pork,  whole  hoj 
Poultry,    . 
Butter,  (tub) 
Urmp 
Eggs, 
Potatoes, 
Cider, 


pound 

12 

*• 

12 

'* 

10 

" 

20 

" 

17 

" 

18 

dozen 

15 

bushel 

50 

barrel 

2  50 

ADVERTISEMENT, 

The  subscriber,  resident  in  the  cily  of  Rochesler,  Monroe 
County  in  the  State  of  New  York,  will  attend  10  the  collec- 
tion ol  Mortgages,  or  any  general  land  business  in  the  County 
of  Monroe.  Persons  wishing  to  buy  Farms  in  that  ferlile  rc- 
rjion,  will  find  ilf*>r  their  interest  to  call  on  him  as  he  has  many 
Farmsh.rsale.  WILLIAM  ATKINSON, 

Land  Broker,  No.  27,  Exchange  street. 
Reference  to  Col  Joseph  May, 
Edward  Cruft, 
Samuel  May,  Esq'rs. 
Rochester,  N.  V.  March  5.  3m 


FRENCH   SUGAR  BEET, 

A  valuable  root  for  the  table  when  young,  and  for  Calth; 
when  fully  grown  ;  v.  ry  productive.  2  to  2  1-2  lbs.  will  seed 
an  acre.  For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store,  51  and  52,  Ai.rili  Vfar, 
ketsirect.  may  25 
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snajjsonas.^sa'^. 


The  Fourth  was  celebrated  at, Jamaica  Plains  by 
a  social  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  without  the 
aid  of  the  flowing  bowl.  The  two  following  songs, 
show  the  feeling  which  pervaded  the  celebration  ; 

THE  USURPER! 

Tune —  Yankee  Doodle. 
In  days  of  yore  —  I  cannot  tell 

Exactly  now  the  dale,  sir  — 
It  was  about  the  wedding  day. 

Of  good  old  Church  and  State,  sir, 
A  fellow  with  a  ruby  nose, 

Into  a  flagon  crept,  sir, 
And  there  in  spite  of  all  llie  world, 

The  creature  lived  and  slept,  sir. 

Like  other  rogues  he  had  at  least 

A  dozen  names  quite  handy  — 
Some  called  him  Whiskey — others  Rum  — 

And  alias,  Cider  Brandy. 
And  whosoever  put  his  mouth. 

Unto  the  flagon's  lip,  sir, 
Was  sure  to  feel  the  cunning  wight, 

Into'his  bosom  slip,  sir. 
He  was  a  stern  aristocrat. 

And  sought  to  rule  the  roast,  sir. 
The  king,  the  pope,  the  d 1  too, 

His  fellowship  did  boast,  sir. 
He  came  unto  America, 

And  sought  to  cheat  the  people, — 
He  raised  a  pole  of  hickory, 

As  high  as  any  steeple. 

Awhile  the  fellow  had  a  run. 

But  things  must  turn  abouf,  sir,  — 
The  people  took  the  thing  in  hand, 

And  turned  the  tyrant  out,  sir. 
Into  the  flagon  then  they  put 

Some  sparkling  Adam's  ale,  sir, 
And  so  the  truth  is  getting  plain, 

And  1  have  told  my  tale,  sir. 

But  let  me  add  a  word  or  two  — 

Advice  you  know  is  cheap,  sir, 
Jf  you  would  lead-a  pleasant  life, 

From  whiskey  ever  keep,  sir. 
With  sword  and  fire  our  fathers  heat 

Old  England's  haughty  king,  sir  — 
Put  we've  put  down  King  Alcohol, 

And  that's  a  glorious  thing,  sir, 

THE  CUP  OF  TEA. 

Tune —  Viva  la  Compagnia. 
Lightly  the  heart  is  beating, 
Swiftly  the  sands  are  fleeting ! 
So  do  not  stop  for  thinking, 
Come  let  us  all  be  drinking  — 
This  cup  of  tea  for  you  and  me  I 
Come  let  us  all  be  drinking. 
Lightly  the  heart  is  beating. 
Swiftly  the  sands  are  fleeting. 

Lightly  the  heart  is  beating, 
Swiftly  the  sands  are  fleeting. 
So  let  us  all  be  eating  — 
We  'II  have  no  sly  retreating  — 
This  cup  of  tea  for  you  and  me  — 
We  '11  have  no  sly  retreating. 
Lightly  the  heart  is  beating. 
Swiftly  the  sands  are  fleeting  ! 


Lightly  the  heart  is  beating. 
Swiftly  the  sands  are  fleeting, 
So  let  us  all  bo  talking  — 
You  know  we  'II  soon  be  walking 
This  cup  of  tea  for  you  and  me, 
Before  we  all  go  walking, 
Lightly  the  heart  is  beating, 
Swiftly  the  sands  are  fleeting  ! 


Rail-Roads. — Man's  life  ai)i)ears  to  be  a  con- 
tinued anil  unequal  -struggle  with  time  nud  space, 
the  one  is  too  short,  the  other  too  extended  for 
his  necessities  and  power.  Hence  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  liis  mental  faculties  appear  in  the 
means  lie  brings  to  bear  against  the  great  foes  of 
liis  physical  capacities.  How  soon  would  the 
latter  yield  in  the  vain  contest,  but  for  the  effec- 
tive aid  of  the  former  !  His  enemies,  however, 
although  allied,  are  not  in  unison,  for  whenever 
he  gains  a  victory  over  space,  time  deserts  and 
battles  on  his  side.  If  life  be  measured,  not  by 
length  of  days,  but  by  the  deeds  accomplished  in 
its  course,  .we  are  the  patriarchs;  the  antediluvi- 
ans were  short-lived,  and  Metliusaleh  died  a  boy. 
Pitching  a  tent,  raising  an  altar  of  loose  stones, 
herding  sheep,  and  laboring  with  the  band  plough 
— tliese  were  the  bandages  of  slavery  to  time  ; 
and  through  the  long  year  s[)ent  in  bis  vassalage, 
space  swayed  indomitable  sceptre,  and  crowded 
the  human  family  into  a  corner  of  bis  out-spread 
realm,  giving  all  else  to  solitude.  These  were  the 
days  of  Saturn,  who  ate  bis  children.  But  there 
were  giants  in  the  land  ;  man  rose  up  against  his 
tyrants — Time  and  Space.  He  tamed  the  horse, 
built  an  ark,  rode,  drove,  and  sailed,  and  all  but 
flew.  He  observed  the  sider.ial  march,  and  be- 
gan to  take  note  of  Time.  He  discovered  tlie 
mechanical  power,  and  overcame  the  resistance  of 
matter  ;  he  traced  out  the  principles  of  philosophy 
and  laid  the  realms  of  Space  under  tribute.  As 
his  powers  increased,  bis  years  declined,  and 
Time  was  again  his  master  ;  but  bis  energies  are 
refreshed.  The  Titan  is  awake  in  his  strength  ; 
he  has  made  new  discoveries;  y)lucked  the  Zi/e 
from  fire,  and  breathed  it  into  the  nostrils  of  a 
grosser  element.  Prometheus  is  no  longer  a 
fable,  see  how  the  giant  fiend  works;  hark  how 
he  labors — the  slave  of  man  and  the  conqueror  of 
time.  Prepare  the  ways  before  bim,  and  he  will 
overcome  space.  Days  have  become  years,  and 
man  lives  to  do  in  bis  brief  career  what  the  long- 
est lived  of  his  progenitors  numbered  teo  few 
years  to  accom|)lish.  Thus  the  philosophy  of 
rail-roads  and  steam  engines  is,  that  in  subduing 
time  and  space  they  lengthen  a  man's  life  ;  for 
they  enable  bim,  within  the  limited  period  of  his 
residence  on  earth,  to  do  for  good  or  evil,  all  that 
amultitudeof  years  could  have  enabled  him  with- 
out their  aid  to  effect, — London  Alias. 


'No.'  '  Very  well — did  you  payum  Ben  John- 
son ?'  '  O,  yes,  me  payum.'  '  Well,  then,  sposu 
you  showum  receijit !'  Then  me  have  to  go  way 
off  down — and  run  all  over  hell,  to  liuntum  up 
'Squire  Johnson!" — Bangor  Press. 

Encouraging. — A  young  man  in  the  country, 
who  bad  the  felicity  of  waiting  upon  one  of  the 
young  ladies  home  from  a  party,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity, while  searching  for  the  door-latch,  to  in- 
quire whether  she  w;.s  courted.  "Why,"  leplie  I 
she,  with  ingenuousness,  "I'm  sorto'  courted,  and 
sort  o'  not,  but   rather  more   sort  o'  not  than  si  rt 


CARROT  SEGD. 

For  sale  at  the  New  England  Seed  Store,  250  lbs.  v;ry  1  :  ■ 
Long  Orange  Carrol  Seed.  Every  farmer  knows  Ine  va  In' 
of  carrots  as  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle.  It  is  calculaii' i 
that  one  bushel  of  them,  is  fully  equal  to  oue  bushel  of  oi.'~ 
They  produce  on  an  average  5(10  Ijushels  to  the  acre.  1  i".- 
seed  may  be  sown  to  the  20ih  of  Jujie.  May  18. 

NATIVE  FOREST   TREES. 

Tke  subscriber  will  furni.sh  the  following  kinds  of  Nativ. 
Forest  Trees  from  the  vicinity  of  Bangor,  Maine,  and  ship 
Iheni  carefully,  according  to  orders,  viz. ;  Silver  Firs,  (from 
2  to  3  feet  high) ;  Elms,  (from  5  to  25  feet) ;  Rock  Maples, 
(from  5  to  25  feet)  ;  Mountain  Ash,  (from  5  to  25  feet)  ; 
Spruce,  Sumachs,  Pines,  and  Cedars,  Red  Cherry,  Sugar 
Plums,  and  Junipers.  Also  Seed  of  the  above  trees  furnished 
in  their  season.  Any  orders  addressed  to  Ihc  subscriber. 
Seedsman  at  Bangor,  or  left  at  Geo.  C.  Barrett's  New  England 
Seed  Store,  Boston,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

Bangor,  May  2,  1836.  \VM.  B.  HARLOW. 

COCOONS  AND  RA^V  SILK. 

The  Northampton  Silk  Company,  will  pay  Cash  for  Cocoor  , 
and  Raw73  i.k  at  their  Establishment  at  the  Oil  Mill  Place  at 
Norihampton. 

The  Cocoons  should  be  str'ppcd  of  the  flrss,  and  placed  in 
tlie  sun  three  or  four  days  in  succession,  to  destroy  the  Chrys- 
alis, and  should  not  be  packed  for  transportation  till  they  have 
been  gathered  jtirec  weeks.  If  they  are  put  uyt  belore  well 
cured,  the  damp  ncss  from  the  dead  Chrysalis  wili  cause  them 
to  heat  and  render  them  useless.  They  should  l>e  carefully 
packed  in  dry  boxes  or  barrels — not  pressed  but>'haken  down. 
The  Company  will  contract  for  any  quantity  t(t  iO,000  bushels, 
to  be  delivered  in  good  order  at  Northampton.  The  price 
will  be  regulated  according  to  quality.  Cultivators  should  be 
aware  thai  a  loss  of  fifty  per  cent  is  often  made,  by  want  of 
attention  in  feeding.  Consequently  the  price  wili  vary— from 
g2  50  to  ^5  00  per  bushel  will  be  paid.  It  is  the  intention  ol 
the  coiTtpany,  that  this  shall  be  a  permanent  market  (or  Co- 
coons and  Raw  Silk.  Cocoons  will  be  purchased  l)y  the 
pound,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  experiments  have  been  made, 
to  regulate  the  price  according  to  the  age  of  the  Cocoons,  as 
it  is  well  known,  that  they  becomegraduallv  lighter  lor  several 
months,  till  all  moisture  is  evaporated.  Cultivators  in  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire  will  find  it  convenient  to  forward 
Cocoons  by  the  River  Boats. 

Communications  (nnsl  nnid)  mav  be  addressed  to 

SaSiuEL  WHli'.UARSII, 
President,  of  the  Northampton  Silk  Compat  ij. 

June  8. 


Jo  Sacabasin — one  of  our  Penobscot  Indians — 
not  long  since,  was  sued  for  the  sum  of  $5,  by  a 
white  man,  before  'Squire  Johnson.  On  the  day 
of  the  trial  Jo  made  bis  appearance,  and  tendered 
the  requisite  amount  for  debt  and  costs,  and  de- 
manded a  receipt  in  full.  ''  Why,  Jo,  it  is  not 
usual — it  is  entirely  unnecessary,"  said  the  'Squire. 
"  O  yes,  me  want'iini  receipt,  sartin."  "  I  tell 
you  Jo,  a  receipt  will  do  you  no  good."  "  Sartin 
'Squire  Johnson,  I  want'um."  "  What  do  you 
want  it  for,  Jo?"  "  O,  spose  me  die  and  go  to 
Heaven, — then  spose  they  say,  '  Well,  Jo  Socab- 
sin,  you   owe   any    man,   now  ?'      Then    me  say 


THE  NEAV  ENGL, AND  FARMBR 

Is  published  every  Wednes<Iay  Evening,  at  ;?3  per  annum, 
payable  at  the  end  of  the  year  —  but  those  who  pay  withio' 
sixty  days  from  the  time  of  subscribing,  are  entitled  to  a  de- 
duction of  fifty  cents. 

pp  No  paper  wili  be  sent  to  a  distance  without  payment 
benig  made  in  advance. 
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